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THE  RESCUE  OF  THE  WHALERS. 

A SLED  JOURNEY  OF  1600  MILES  IN  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 
BY  LIEUT.  ELLSWORTH  P.  BERTHOLF,  U.S.R.C.S. 


THE  peculiar  species  of  whale  from 
whicli  whalebone  is  procured  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  polar  regions  amid 
the  eternal  ice,  and  scarcely  a year  pass- 
es without  leaving  its  history  of  ships 
crushed  aud  lives  lost.  In  1871  thirty-two 
vessels  were  driven  ashore  by  the  ice  and 
crushed,  while  in  1876  thirteen  were  caught 
in  the  ice  near  Point  Barrow,  drifted  in 
to  the  northward  with  the  strong  cur- 
rent, and  neither  they  nor  the  sixty  men 
left  on  board  have  ever  been  seen  or 
heard  of  again.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
current,  which,  as  Professor  Nansen  has 
proved,  sweeps  through  Bering  Strait 
and  across  the  pole,  carried  them  into 
the  polar  basin,  where  they  were  crushed 
and  sunk,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 

With  the  advent  of  spring  large  schools 
of  whales  make  their  appearance,  forcing 
their  way  under  the  floes  and  through 
the  leads  in  the  ice,  bound  to  the  north- 
ward. They  follow  the  ice  along  the 
shores  of  Alaska  to  Point  Barrow,  and 
then  turn  to  the  eastward  along  the  north- 
ern shore,  where  it  is  supposed  they  find 
good  breeding  grounds.  Late  in  the  fall 
they  come  back,  and  go  south  again 
along  the  shores  of  Siberia. 

The  fleet  of  whaling-  vessels  reach 
Point  Barrow  during  the  first  part  of  Au- 
gust. Arriving  there,  they  follow  up  the 
whales  to  the  eastward,  as  far  as  and  some- 
times farther  than  the  mouth  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie River.  It  is  along  here  they  make 
their  greatest  catch;  but  they  must  not 
remain  too  long  in  the  season,  and  the 
whaling  captains  generally  reckon  on 
leaving  that  neighborhood  by  the  middle 
of  September,  in  order  to  reach  Point 
Barrow'  again  before  the  last  part  of  that 
month.  From  there  they  work  their  way 
over  to  the  westward,  pursuing  their  whal- 

Copvriifbt,  ISV9,  by  Harper  ami  Brother*.  All  right*  reserved. 


ing  south  along  the  coast  of  Siberia,  and 
finally  come  out  through  the  Bering  Strait 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  October. 

The  fall  of  1897,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  came  exceptionally  early,  and 
when  the  fleet  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Point  Barrow  they  found  the  way  blocked, 
for  the  northerly  winds  had  blown  the 
pack  ice  down  on  the  shores,  and  the  new 
ice  had  begun  to  make.  Some  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  fleet,  having  made  a good 
catch,  had  started  out  early  and  got  clear 
just  in  time;  but  eight  of  them  — the 
steamers  Orca , Jessie  H.  Freeman , Bel- 
vedere, Newport,  Fearless , Jeannie , and 
the  sailing-vessels  Wanderer  and  Rosa- 
rio— were  caught.  This  in  itself  was  bad 
enough,  but  as  they  all  had  expected  to 
reach  San  Francisco  not  later  than  early 
in  the  winter,  none  of  the  vessels  had 
supplies  enough  to  last  them  until  spring, 
the  earliest  date  when  help  could  be  ex- 
pected to  reach  them,  and  starvation  stared 
the  crews  in  the  face.  When  those  of  the 
fleet  that  had  escaped  the  fatal  grip  of 
the  ice  reached  San  Francisco  early  in 
November,  steps  were  at  once  taken  to 
ascertain  whether  help  could  not  be  sent 
to  them.  The  subject  was  thoroughly 
discussed  at  a cabinet  meeting,  with  the 
result  that  the  President  decided  to  as- 
sign the  task  of  getting  help  to  the  im- 
prisoned men  to  the  revenue-cutter  ser- 
vice, the  officers  of  which  had  £een  so 
much  of  Arctic  duty. 

It  was  a novel  experiment,  starting  an 
expedition  into  the  frozen  North  during 
the  winter,  and  as  the  duty  was  thought 
to  be  dangerous,  volunteers  were  called 
for,  and  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
among  those  selected  for  the  expedition. 
The  revenue-cutter  Bear  had  but  just  re- 
turned from  her  usual  summer  cruise  in 
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Arctic  waters,  and  certain  repairs  were 
very  much  needed;  bqt  as  she  was  the 
best  and  most  available  vessel  for  the 
trip,  her  commander,  Captain  Francis 
Tuttle,  was  telegraphed  on  the  10th  of 
November  to  make  all  haste  to  fit  her  out 
for  the  trip  north.  Repairs  that  were  ab- 
solutely necessary  were  hurried  through, 
all  the  stores,  outfits,  and  fur  clothing 
taken  on  board,  and  she  finally  sailed 
from  Seattle  on  the  27th  of  November, 
fitted  out  for  a year’s  absence  in  the  po- 
lar regions.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
ever  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  for  an 
absence  of  a year  in  that  part  of  the 
globe  in  such  an  incredibly  short  time — 
only  eighteen  days.  The  officers  selected 
for  her  were  as  follows:  Captain,  Francis 
Tuttle;  1st  Lieutenants,  D.  H.  Jarvis  and 

J.  H.  Brown ; 2d  Lieutenants,  E.  P.  Ber- 
tholf,  C.  S.  Cochran,  J.  G.  Berry,  B.  H. 
Camcen,  and  II.  G.  Hamlet;  Chief  Engi- 
neer, II. W.  Spear;  1st  Assistant  Engineer, 
H.  N.  Wood;  2d  Assistant  Engineers,  H. 

K.  Spencer  and  J.  I.  Bryan;  and  Sur- 
geons, S.  J.  Call  and  E.  II.  Woodruff. 

The  plan  was  for  the  Bear , after  for- 
cing her  way  north  as  far  as  possible,  to 
land  a party,  which  was  to  proceed  over- 
land as  far  a6  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
where  they  would  find  several  herds  of 
domestic  reindeer.  These  were  to  be 
driven  up  the  coast  to  Point  Barrow,  to 
serve  as  food  for  the  imprisoned  whalers. 
To  pack  any  considerable  quantity  of 
provisions  was  impossible,  because,  as  the 
domestic  deer  from  Siberia  have  not  yet 
been  introduced  into  Alaska  in  sufficient 
numbers,  the  usual,  and  indeed  the  only, 
transportation  in  Alaska  in  the  winter  is 
by  means  of  dog-sleds.  A team  of  from 
seven  to  nine  dogs  can  draw  a sled 
loaded  with  from  500  to  700  pounds,  but 
for  any  extensive  trip  where  the  trail  is 
bad,  300  to  400  pounds  is  considered  a 
good  load,  and  as  the  food  for  these  dogs 
must  be  carried  along  also,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  it  is  quite  impracticable  to 
pack  provisions  for  any  but  yourself  and 
dogs  for  any  great  distance.  The  officers 
designated  for  this  overland  trip  to  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  were  Lieutenant  Jarvis, 
Dr.  Call,  and  myself.  Jarvis,  who  was 
to  command  the  party,  had  served  eight 
seasons  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  Bear , 
was  familiar  with  tin*  coast,  knew  the  na- 
tives well,  and  was  eminently  well  fitted 
to  carry  the  plans  to  a successful  finish. 
Besides  the  provisions  for  the  ship's  com- 


pany, the  Bear  had  taken  on  board  12,000 
extra  rations  for  the  shipwrecked  men 
when  she  should  reach  Point  Barrow  in 
the  spring. 

We  reached  Unalaska,  the  chief  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  on  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber. We  left,  after  coaling,  on  the  11th, 
and  started  north  on  the  really  serious 
part  of  the  undertaking.  The  weather 
holding  good,  we  made  fair  time,  so  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  we  passed  St. 
Lawrence  Island,  and  having  seen  little 
or  no  ice,  we  began  to  hope  to  be  able  to 
make  a landing  somewhere  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  penin- 
sula. In  the  afternoon,  however,  we 
began  to  strike  the  mushy  water  (that  is, 
water  on  the  point  of  freezing),  and  con- 
siderable drift  ice  began  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance, so  that  about  five  P.M.  the  cap- 
tain decided  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  get  much  farther,  and  we  turned 
and  stood  for  Cape  Vancouver,  as  the  next 
available  landing-place.  At  the  time  we 
were  in  latitude  63°  30',  about  twenty- 
five  miles  northeast  from  St.  Lawrence 
Island,  and  only  eighty  miles  from  Sledge 
Island,  which  is  close  to  the  mainland, 
and  it  seemed  too  bad  we  could  not  land 
there,  as  it  would  save  about  seven  hun- 
dred miles  of  travel  on  land.  However, 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  we  headed 
for  Cape  Vancouver. 

Here  we  found  that  fortune  favored  us, 
for  the  water  was  clear  all  the  way  to 
the  shore,  although,  as  we  subsequently 
learned,  the  ice  had  shut  that  place  in  up 
to  within  a few  days  previous,  when  the 
strong  southeasterly  gale  prevailing  had 
driven  it  off  to  the  westward  and  cleared 
the  beach  for  us.  There  was  a small  vil- 
lage here,  and  as  the  Bear  was  the  sec- 
ond vessel  that  had  landed  there  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  our  ar- 
rival created  quite  a stir.  Lieutenant 
Jarvis  went  ashore  in  one  of  the  ship's 
boats,  and  having  learned  that  there 
were  plenty  of  dogs  to  he  had  in  the  vil- 
lage, preparations  were  immediately  made 
to  land  our  outfits,  and  by  the  time  it 
began  to  grow  dark  our  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, and  camp-gear  had  been  landed  safely 
on  the  beach,  our  good-byes  to  our  ship- 
mates had  been  said,  and  we  stood  on  the 
shore  watching  the  boat  as  it  went  back 
to  the  Bear , wondering  whether  we 
should  ever  see  our  friends  again.  There 
was  another  man  with  us,  F.  Koltchoff 
by  name,  who  was  to  be  employed  with 
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the  government 
herd  of  reindeer 
near  St.  Michaels, 
and  was  to  be 
taken  with  the 
expedition  as  far 
as  that  place. 

We  landed  about 
four  miles  from 
the  village.  The 
natives  came  to 
meet  us  in  their 
kyaks,  and  trans- 
ported our  outfit 
to  the  village. 

We  footed  it,  ar- 
riving soon  after. 

We  found  this 
village,  the  name 
of  which  was 
Tununak,  to  con- 
sist of  a half- 
breed  Russian 
trader  and  his 
native  wife  and 
children,  togeth- 
er with  about  a 
dozen  of  his 
wife's  relatives. 

His  name  was 
Alexis  Kaleny, 
and  as  it  was  he 
that  owned  the 
dogs,  and  indeed 
everything  else 
in  the  village,  ar- 
rangements were 
made  with  him 
to  take  our  party 
as  far  as  St.  Mich- 
aels, where  we 
counted  on  get- 
ting a supply  of 
fresh  dogs  to  con- 
tinue the  jour- 
ney. As  one  of 
the  dog  teams  we 
were  to  use  had 
returned  only  that  day  from  an  eight 
days1  trip,  and  needed  rest,  Lieutenant 
Jarvis  decided  to  use  the  next  day  for 
completing  our  arrangements  and  pack- 
ing the  sleds,  and  to  make  an  early  start 
on  t lie  18th. 

The  Alaskan  sleds  are  built  of  wood  as 
light  as  is  consistent  with  strength,  and 
lashed  together  with  hide  ropes,  so  that 
the  whole  frame-work  will  give  readily 
and  not  be  easily  broken  by  the  constant 


rough  usage  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
The  sled  is  from  nine  to  ten  feet  long,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  wide,  with  the 
runners  one  foot  deep,  shod  with  walrus 
ivory  or  strips  of  bone  fashioned  out  of 
the  jaw-bone  of  the  whale.  The  rails  or 
sides  are  about  eighteen  inches  high,  ami 
at  the  rear  end  of  the  sled  are  handles 
coming  up  high  enough  for  a man  to 
push  and  guide  it  without  bending 
very  much.  There  is  a cover  made  of 
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light  drilling  which  is  spread  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sled,  and  large  enough  so  that 
after  the  articles  have  been  packed  on 
snugly  it  hauls  up  over  the  load  and  the 
ends  overlap  on  top.  The  load  is  then 
lashed  the  whole  length  of  the  sled  with 
hide  thongs.  By  this  arrangement  your 
sled  will  stand  considerable  shaking  up 
and  capsizing  without  spilling  the  load. 

The  morning  of  the  18th  dawned  bright 
and  clear,  and  we  were  all  astir  early  and 
ready  for  our  start.  We  took  with  us 
four  sleds,  each  with  a team  of  seven 
dogs,  harnessed  in  pairs,  with  the  leader 
in  front.  Jarvis,  Call,  Alexis,  and  my- 
self each  had  a sled,  with  an  Eskimo  to 
help.  About  seven  o’clock,  amidst  an  al- 
most deafening  howling  of  the  dogs,  we 
were  off,  and  were  soon  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  sled  travel. 

I have  seen  many  pictures  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Eskimos  travel,  and  the 
man  is  generally  seated  comfortably  on 
the  sled  cracking  a whip,  and  the  dogs  are 
going  at  a smart  gallop;  but  we  soon 
found  that  picture  to  be  a delusion  and  a 
snare.  Journeying  in  the  Arctic  regions 
consists  mostly  in  pushing  behind  the 
sled,  for  the  poor  little  animals  frequent- 
ly have  to  be  helped  over  the  rough 
places  and  in  going  up  hill  or  any  rise  in 
the  ground.  Where  there  is  no  beaten 
trail — as  was  the  case  most  of  the  distance 
we  travelled — the  dogs  have  nothing  to 
guide  them,  and  one  man  is  obliged  to 
run  ahead.  He  generally  runs  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  walks  until  the  head 
team  comes  up  with  him,  when  he  runs 
on  again.  When  the  snow  is  hard  and 
the  road  level,  the  dogs,  with  an  average 
load,  will  maintain  a trot  which  is  too 
fast  for  a man  to  walk,  and  not  so  fast  as 
he  can  run.  By  alternately  running  and 
walking,  one  does  not  become  greatly 
fatigued.  Natives  who  travel  from  vil- 
lage to  village  are  so  accustomed  to  this 
mode  of  travel  that  they  can  keep  it  up 
all  day  without  showing  signs  of  fatigue. 

Instead  of  travelling  along  the  coast 
from  Tununak  to  St.  Michaels,  where 
Alexis  told  us  the  road  was  apt  to  be  very 
rough,  he  proposed  to  guide  us  across  the 
country,  striking  the  Yukon  River  at 
Andreafski,  there  being  native  villages 
scattered  along  the  route  at  convenient 
intervals,  so  that  we  could  hope  to  reach 
one  every  night,  and  thus  get  a few  fresh 
dogs  in  case  any  of  ours  gave  out.  The 
first  day  we  had  to  cross  a range  of 


mountains  apparently  some  1500  or  2000 
feet  in  height,  and  in  some  places  the 
rise  was  so  steep  that  it  required  three  or 
four  of  us  to  help  the  dogs  pull  each  sled 
up.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  summit 
we  began  to  think  how  delightful  our 
journey  was  to  be  if  our  trail  led  us  over 
many  such  mountains,  since  we  had  some 
1600  miles  to  go  and  this  was  only  the  first 
day.  The  sight  before  us  was  not  very 
encouraging,  for  we  beheld  a mountain, 
higher  and  steeper  than  that  we  had  just 
ascended,  with  a deep  valley  between. 

We  soon  forgot  our  troubles  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  descent  into  this  valley, 
for  the  dogs  were  turned  loose  and 
we  prepared  to  coast  down.  Trees 
there  were  none,  and  the  road  looked 
clear,  with  only  a few  patches  of  brush  to 
keep  away  from.  Each  of  us  straddled 
his  sled,  and,  with  a native  behind  to  do 
the  guiding,  started.  All  the  toboggan- 
ing I had  ever  done,  even  shooting  the 
chutes,  was  tame  compared  to  this.  It  had 
taken  about  five  hours  to  toil  up  this 
mountain,  and  it  took  about  half  an  hour 
to  come  down.  At  first  we  did  not  go 
very  fast,  for  the  snow  was  quite  deep  in 
places  and  our  sleds  heavy,  but  as  soon 
as  we  got  up  a momentum  we  seemed  to 
fly.  Once  in  the  descent  I lost  my  bal- 
ance, and  in  a second  found  myself  half 
buried  in  the  snow  and  the  sled  rapidly 
disappearing.  But  here  was  where  the 
experience  of  the  native  came  in,  for  he 
thrust  out  his  foot  and  in  some  dexterous 
manner  turned  the  sled,  so  that  it  was 
overturned  in  the  deep  snow. 

At  the  bottom  we  had  to  wait  awhile 
for  the  dogs,  for  they  had  been  obliged  to 
come  down  on  foot.  They  hove  in  sight, 
coming  at  a good  gait;  in  fact,  they  had  to 
come  fast,  for  having  got  started,  they 
had  to  keep  it  up,  and  one  poor  little 
fellow,  who  could  not  make  his  legs 
go  fast  enough  in  the  deep  snow,  was 
being  dragged  by  his  fellows. 

The  rest  we  enjoyed  sitting  on  our  sleds 
while  coming  down,  together  with  the  ex- 
citement,put  us  in  good  spirits  again,  and 
we  started  for  the  second  mountain  with 
a better  grace,  for  now  we  had  the  coast- 
ing to  look  forward  to. 

When  we  reached  the  bottom  of  this 
second  mountain,  Alexis  showed  us  the 
village  at  'which  we  were  to  stop,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  miles  away,  and 
a level  road  before  us.  Our  arrival  at 
this  place,  which  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
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1 owtttd  qni^  a ^ijsatioh;  air : i l»»j  fni'i.  it  mi  hiit  air  rises,  for  fli<* 

amj  Am>;os  .'vpl^ijal  to  that,  with  tte  omuh  tin*  floti i\  being  «?dvis^l 

or  one  or  two.,  of  thr  , ir.smlt  ooty  mlmits  £iy$m&U  ii  mount  of  cold  .••air, 

> ite  ffiyn  juwl  not  irav*  o>  u • npe-mijg  at  the  fop.  bmng  iiixT.it* 

i)ir<iMiru  ‘owtion  Of  ».!••.»  .-oatiM  v IHl^l  ly-  <a-!h ■•.4-1 . Joes  itof  a Ho  any  of  tb<?  vv>.ro> 

tin-  tia.Tti*  t ho  Um^'uUi  oi>KU|»it*. ton  of  HTf  to  ..  They  <1<>  iK$  hi*vr  any 

.V;‘.vKa  \c  xl  V\;,  < hut;  ^ hoo  \voarnv'»tl,  .li.tv*  Hi  fin*  hat,  ;a  it  .ride,  lor  M-OOO 
>•  . •{»-.-<..hni  tmt  i<*  fpfeit  onr  foot,  '.but  Iu  KCuiry  fbo  br;a  fr<>m  t } « t • *;f 

flight  >:•  o*n/  of  tin*  nan  v<*  bats.  iln;  jWfejih  <»r  so  of  **r>ul'i  in.it  i* 

TUos*  hot*  *.u'e  built.  if*  i ton- alar  fii-.ii-  suUk-mot  :to;.pmk.e  tiro  tempera  to  re  in-nk 

■*>uf  uml  are  alrouiliplf  ^iti<  0>ii‘  ;c6ff»fv»riHWr,'.  Tbe  V*^okJt^>  when 

the  rtiof  archer!  nvn;  by  /mom os  of  brm>n  any  i$  doto-.  is  on.me>l  o|,  m thy  outer  m 

aini  wiVvit  woiHi  tltM  frxHii  vt-k  imnhi  pi<*(;  op  ? nt nee.  Whjlt  ibis  .irnttm<enif*fH  of  i»ot 
mi  the-  tin  mu  mc  Tbr  wlmlr  >*  h the  warm  air  escape  has'  itv>ulvnn 

tlitu  feaufctwl  up  -iSitf&hi  we  (Vviiint  ilnit  it  bus  \l%  V.f 

fnpk  0i£  Wrhff^t^iv  '$¥&  '1^1'.  fa  u*££s  i^s  tv^JU  fur  no  gni-mcr  did  yh«  nil 

hi, of  naurh  slabs  af-wnOti.  ami  in  life  o-;avi  *h  tjmmgrAU*  pa^go-am!  emerge 
OMi>!‘r  of  it  & a fjpri  ihi$£  b-tr-ge  uip>  Im-  >iuf  thou  Utir  imK>tnrrd  nn.soi. 

nu-ucii  In  vuji»m  a min’'  k»:H  . Tb^  iJ|,|  iviiti  a;  odor  f Imi  OOhlo  ion. 

.'toil  lifioHy  emorgos  ir.l.o'0  '^ff.MOtba- ; j;m-.'v  * & ?hr  couiitUoUpyn  jppS^p 

Knf.  imin'  the  ol.iiiyr  o*i.\'\  hirh  tin*  vn;o  V«y  ‘*kl  HIM  lift  }t\V<i  jo);5  ron.  Irlil  »' 
!Mt»>  thr  OMfi  r aix . I1  rnrl*  oat'  PcUbhor  atni  Mil.  to^pUnO'-  w.a'!.  »;o  ><,: 

of  o^mipgs  »<c  loinir  u pim>i»  uf  litrrr*  nbvv  <]o  3101  sor  ljie  m> 

' - fry  ^ . shift  Cfi  the.  roof  of  ilto  rosrMtv  r.f  to  ai*  tbp  trouHe  of  iriflt 

Nivi  is  ou  opytiiH^.  <»*vr  -wiiiotr  uijj  oy,/  to  io-(  to  wash 

n cov«;nnc:  non. In  i(f  fi >"  tjiotr  ‘-mOv-  wolo'  ht<  ••••.  ^n.'oUht^m] 

into-v : . i ;..••*  of  Ibv  U h tfe.  or  >^:d.  lo  *V;  :q?or« ■<•  . a-:] ; *i‘t»U  -'M:  vmc.  a pro*  . j j- 

fimtj  'Voojr  1 hi; vii t;,y?i'4 i ve >i t 

♦Junng  tlir  aiayo  TJk».  EKliirinxs  Mppiw'i'  ‘ )0 i\ v ‘^n n V|>*; f^o; JT t*  wall-ten t . 
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sroVr  &nd  pipe,  two  frying  pans,  twu  ta  tlie  wtnglit  mte  curried  <m  ih&  sietk 
♦.‘atrip  kettles.  two  tea  k taller,  no  use,  two  were  nut  vhj  wavm.  -These.  articles  avere. 
rifles  and  mm  shat  gnu,  with  aiimumtuitu  tin1  Wi  .ilmt  oo  ild  beutbtaiuetl  M Braille, 
and  m addition  each  mati  was  provided  liowbvi;  and  the  vwather  Iwa*  tic>f  te- 
with  & knife,  fork,  spoon,  tin  plate,  ami  vei^  nnlil  uUer  we  fiad ‘le.fi St  Mkdmels, 
fin  » op.  Tire  tent,  was  .in  ad#  of  light  cor  ul  winch  place  we  obtain  ed  a proper  ou^ 
ton  drilling.  itm'fct'i  I outfight  feeiwt  de,  Ht,  they  answered  our  purport?  very  wm  1 . 

and  i*evt  ?»  foot  high.  with  walls  three  feet  The  doctor  was  *mr  ^i.f-4'PlKMmed  cook, 
high.  Tim  stove- 'wa*  a simple  ;dieei-irmi  • atvd  as  Mmii  h&  he  had  ;*h< tip  some 
box,  twenty  I wo  by  dmirtcfov  mebem  *utd  pork  and  beans  and  pguly  the  mm  we  all 
inilvi-  inches  drop.  The  p!}*0  w,v.  fitted  • ode  a hearty  jphiml,  had  our  Awoke,  topi 
ifi  which  fceld^Qopftd  itito  e$tob  crawled  into  opp  Wheixt  Wo  wefe 

other,  uful  wer^  short  enough  to  ero  inside  sound  H.sh.-ep  in  a finv  m mutes.  for  all 
111#  •yi'if.vh,  so  as  tp  take  up  us  little  room  hands  were  pretty  well-  tired  out  with  ih\a 
as  poyMihie.  on  the  sb-i|  Our  provisions  first  diij  of  miactarstQnied  travel, 
consisted- of  tea.-sugav,  beans,  bacon,  pork,  The  next  morning  -Alexis  made  our 
Hour,  and  hard  bread:  The  beaus  and  heart,-,  glad  by  informing  u>  that  g#  hm 
pork  had  been  copked  before  starting, -and  n>;  St.  .Michaels,  any  war,  *vv  wocdil  not  he 
only  requited  to  he  warmed  over  at  troubled  by  any  more  moundon.v  inr  our 
n»eals,  and  bvsiih:^  woov  thus  r»-ndy  to  be  road  now  fed  its  across  Oie  Yukon  Ttiver 
ce'eii  i u we  were  ■ obliged  ioe;>mp  della,  which  mainly  consisted  of  frozen 

where  MO  avoud  Was  10  ht-  had  . < hie  swamps  and  small  stream*.  \Yr  broke 

idofbing  Whs  made  pcmeijnflly  o[  dog-  n.*iil{.r,  lushed  ,OUr  sleds,  and  s{;> rich  U bout 
Kkim  ami  brinies  not,  hriOy  W.tnu.  was  sevot* . ;o  Soon  as  .{  v'lts  1 <ght.  Bill.  whiH 
bulky  and  heavy  ami  i.lms  added  great-  impressed  me  most  wa-  how  the  guide 
m to  the  boigoe  of  d ravel  hug.  The.  knew  which  way  he  wa>  emug.  Tn<ue 
sleeping  bags  overe.  made  of  gi-ed-yfer.a  IV  a*  uh  visilde  tnnl/,  wc  rruewl  and  *o?ue- 
lined  milsule  wbh  nksnkv* . and  pruvaied  times  tVd lowed  nohliee  of  small  >(remosv 
wj’lh  two  emery  vine  of  canvas  ->mi  ihe  and  the  guide  did  not  ever  la  lake  noudi 
CiTbi-i*  «.ij.f;.  1’ijidiOr.  Tbev  SV(dok:.;(  il  h i«l  > a.rrOioa  iff  ‘.til*  snUlli  }ioiOct-r  C»r»my.^o  - 
pournls  each,  and  br-sides  adidiiig  greAlly  There  'did  ur.t  Si-er»v  t=*  Vp*.  any  iria/  ks  by 
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\v)ji<*L  fc-l]  tfio  direction,  (>>r  Ihe  t'fie  a rg  li*-:«d:Hdn\  1ml  sv  Lcn  I got 

country  U v*:i(  i»>ul  ilnuv  nolidug  out  iu  tlu*  oner*  ;i(r  ii  suou  fussed  away 

tv*  Uc^yo-ui  uhv  dVrcetioObdi  *»iov\yu;dh  Tb&l  n»tnt4m<1  to  t)m 

s*  fc*  «>r  Wi£\i  h**n*  utid  tliftns  village.  r*m}  liavimr  ban for  tHtdr 

'Steely  L^fon*  sundown  \v*<  reached  Of*  uj$»x  on  Tor  me  d t*iv  tjfrid  \re  could 

HUX*  *riiu**  of  which  . n.:  o.o-  w^ujrrcf  mir  journey  He-  Tnjonnuy  day 

• M^r.d.  f>\  d?U(  <;f  im^Cv^i^h-vv  (o  1/C  . It  U H Uudf't’i  0 1 t»mY  ,SOoii  UliP  u>MJ  be- 
Kt-yi  a-mute,  Here  Al*xL.  inform-  foine  VceuiUmricd  to  odd  inmditMmx.  for 

*»4  > & ; t haf  W>UH'  of 
hi*  dog*  jk*o 

youy.&  tt>  ht/iiid  v 
thci-  tovai ’‘sttVii;  i Lai 
t fcu? 

M TTt eOi  tvt tii 
ini'  yell  Lge  w ^rt 
tmay .;  Kfjf-$  *u*i  iex- 
pnvaed  iy>  nyt»H:u  ; .for 
t *nd  •driy-jc  • ;A  .v 

i^y>0  && rc  y . 

$5  -j&%- 1 <v,o:  of 

fi>>*  ^ ti  i id 

£0  dte  Dp.- 


»i 


■PPHR 


SHBHfi 

S£fiB3s&» 


fe~>:?».ai8aaS£8l 

■*'.  t<*  • >1. V»-4  ^ ■ 


hOu 

2SP 


Call  -.Wod  t jvw 

iUT : v Hu  , 

'otr  roc.  j.o  foiloc 

wifli  KoifcTodf  god 

A h r • t-  ex.))  ;»  |m,.> 

.<iWr.'  By  thi>  a«- 

t Ro  xyotHd 
Itvse  0 o :.-H 0)^1  lifid 
iwUd  oavt?  nil  iiegi-K; 

sury  jOo'.iOgciuculrv 
»V»adU  AVI?  di- 

rty uhifi}.  :3rUVi%xdi>- 

!t»c  ^rM^Auoos 

4r>diiUtf»1y>  -verf  «3'jr V i 
W >tU(l 


dt4d  4i*i5  J/ir 
Ci (!>:.* i »i  .^hi 

Af;  y. 

i ku c • ’ • ' ?yits:  >m* 

<\  \) c-cd  tl»c'  Vuv-f^si  - 

ty  of 

of  iul , hii-vfiig'  a vyIvoIc  l a^ofee  |1 

to*  f i*0lK;Hok}d  ;f,0  dllSkO  ^ ^ ‘do'  lmd  or?vtA>( 
of  iTv*rpfCltOd  Ut  iivifl  oiO  *y}jkdi  fc*viC0fc4l  UOtrlariy  i;(< 
Iea^i  ■ .;'•  T4VoH’  did  not  d‘0 j,K< i iO  W trw f it 

U:*  liocdi  ( iioi?  v*.  him}  ti:«  viii^  U-*  :»-d  .-»im*  H)i'«i^!i  I'M 

at  rr-uitUirru  -i  Oroku  \u\  m/H  judo  m/jiMs  riu|c{ie\iyV> 

,quiW*&r^'  ;fe?::^Mjnfk.  Rasfid#  ^ ^ join  • |<U*V  did  i) 
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white  in  the  winter;  and  very  hard  lo  dis-  The  tr^ti  Ifd  down  the  frozen  Yukon,  and 
tiiivinsfl  against  the  background  of  mmw  as  the  iix^d  Was  Jgmnl,  4>un  prcigiests  #f*fe 
As  tlai’vi^  had left  me  without.  a rhenuam  much  bod  or  than  in  vuming  at* mss;  the 
*teK  f had  nothing  but  niy  feelings  to  give  delta  ,.  ami  it  seemed,  too,  os  it  we  had 
liieany-  idea  of  the  degree  of  nidd.  The  siijthieoly  stnudv’ info  a viviltyted  couoitcy 
day  we  separated,  the  mercury  registered  agiiiij,  ft  hr;  \dmrras  before  we  readied  the 
21  above  v.wy  tfnd  a j I- hough  some  days  Yukon  we  had  met  Inn  an  ot-easioual  na- 
seemed  tu  he  colder  than,  others,  I mirth-  dive  and  sled'.  Iiero  we  frei|ueni  ty  eaine 
u ted  the  hurt  to  the  rising  of  Om  wind/  . across  p?irrm>  tit  miners  tiavoihng  up  or 
Judge  rd  rny  surprise..  them  uf  finding.  down  i l»e  ri ver.  fot  ^eveval  of  the  Peamers. 
when  we  rtfjmhvd - Amhvaihki,  that  the  Carrying  miners  in  the  gold  d is, t riels,  had 
therinometer  regl$teied.  t e ; hrj.iw  ouo  been;  frozen  in  at  dillerent  pianos  in  the 
nfyuurse  I knew  U Wit*  cf>Wb*r  than  when  river,  and  Ho’  minors  were  Constantly  go 
s*  »*•  started,  hut  travelling;  daily  in  ihe  ' fog  from  one  '.to  the  other.  When  we 
open  air 
change 


Ofirtvp  at  Poilil  Romanoff  our  guidy 
A] was  lafen  vqtey:  U f y - « n d it; i jrkpy 

Andreafski  is  one  «f  the  trading sta-  spired  ho  had  not  heeu  really  well  "hen 

lions  of  the  Alaska  Coimnsuapal  Company,  w^  started,  for  he  3 hid  eaugid.  a ficavy' 

.and  several  w lute  mob  and  their  .hold lies  fold.'  w hich  had  settled  ,*/t>  his  -Jungs, 
live  theny’  Jarvis  hath  arrived  two  day  & $o  that  he  w $$  ip  great:  \ p 1 3 ml  w 

“kihriighhw4i}| 
hip i I could 

dn  nothiiig  Ur 

ard  him.  for  i 
had  hveidi 
m. 

.\vfyfc  nut 
hnffngH  ' pi  .h 
doctor  tutaipw 
\vhiite>i^h;Uie. 
in  alter  with 
him.  • ! The 
next  day  He 
wAa  hot  abb* 
to  yyidk,  ami 
had  fo  yit  ail 


*,i,m<*i[*<*i*****+ 


sled,  dial  i\s 
l he  other  tihw 
live  Umd  dk 
vfdoped  ^0100 
k 

Rney  ; he  hKo 
had  to  >ide. 
in  vatiKfr 
fpiodee  of 
v*  inch  KoH- 
‘elyoIhuiHVnyy- 
£tdf  hud  fr«  hdm  Ju.rto:  cuomo?  ;»h».ud  of 
1»hv  flpgsL  ff/r  ilk' ■ fiyjti  J.V5*n  ithyk 

Wfom  \vv  ,rtw hcd  MudujH.s.  nhout 

numt-nn  .hominy  i.  1 fiwWOhat  Jarvis 
h:ul  rmc Imd  i h-ero  novo  .-day  > . hetWr,  and 
had  loti,  i lino*  if  'it  hnv  lion.-K  he  In  re  wo  ar- 
i'!  \ n‘i . lc:*vi!i/nr/a  h.  M»o»  ,0  h i <{ mr  1 •« m.s 
hruifi  )i,ia  1 Onioned  that  the  large  t/^v, 
*rn input  henl  of  reindeer  vvViio.ii  had  been 


7»rv.  i • is k a rnyv  i^win;  aaius'i. 


4 he  ho»mtry  ilu*  f'vp^u.it i\uv 

Hr  v jug  jrffp{eimhr<l  i^nh-r,.  we  Udt 
Andreafrtki  the  following  day v the  27th 


mm 

’ 

■ , 

Os>vJ?* 

A mom  HALT. 


Ml  'VfH  < ’I.UTiHW  )i4uf  »*0'  i4  i »:*0k  |0  it  1(00)0  &l  T'MHM!:»k  Thndi.n* 
tnM£*{Wwf  lo  VwifoMik.  vt:vH  i»klv  om  h*  vr<*  had  u&*<t  tijii*  wvrt*  KmH.y+o  htfruj' 
v-;.>v  tu  £hat  p)itot%  it  ml  bnd  nondud  the  of  «v*i . fdr  ttiuu*  fVrf  wer**  nil  *Mit  «wi 
h*wi  >>f  Norton  Hound.  Jorvix  arem'dan^;  "froae  brrufcio#  ihrou^K  il>r  pH&i  nil 

ly  had  n/tade  hi.*  ai4j‘a»sji:^rfjf?,t)0>  la  ir^v^I  ihr  snow  .'hid:  as  rh^s  us  ro  sraroo  ut  ;i*t 

that  f&r  b.vf  il» ijr  team*;  and  m 4W<1  t Imd  m ‘ w#ii  foi* 

Gupff  Pnlwreof  Will  I'N  Uv  if-  <*r>i  is  is,  w r»kU  of  i'hi*  t.VO  tjpumK  Jarvis  Vv«oi<  uilii  |oh», 

ve&$  supposed  Vy  frister  mTidji  . 1;  on (*  i if >4: l£sj £ : S'tea t*j s , . as  . • 

of  frovdlirm.  lb\  was  tin  u to  ,;Uak  Urn  H wuvvUJd  pmbddy  bn  h-  -...‘ii  dutpe  ogam 
ijooh.  of  ;Jk‘Hi-  >r.iji  Jo  f ;,.-  v *-•  mo-  of  Un  k 1 *•»  >,uhi  hr  able  £ifu»t. 

](i?xor  phie+i  <>ti  thd,*  vvov  i j j>  lio*  <v»ni4:  :H<or>  1 ohhhro'h  :v  h:*.v.,  Hoth- 

A*  it  >.V*>ilhl  W*^uh«  r-o.-i-ij  in  oh'OS  ?>>  iV)S  iimi  if(5fiU  of  ;;Ol  viivWmh 

<1$ v*'  tj > £ ^ Ao jjfo* *p»*  ^ <d  flmse  dj(iV‘V*  fbbm  d#  it*  ip,  ^ 

m jpd  pWoddoM*  VNo^  IVimoyof  Jarvis  and  <>U  b:Ko>e'  d‘b^  h|V“  mojo/. 

VCjite*  apd fV»?ir  lh‘1**/,  i tniosport  Ton  0}e$pin£ - fuig  t*.  niidte  of  the^vinter 

WJW  piHmU^  of  fn> in  tToaUiklik  «Ut4os  of  ifir  ut-^v  N^u<ptl  Loinsjh^r  ^jgi' 

avru^  Whiit  »*?  kitOH'n  as  Uo*  horino^.  td  tli«-  Uiur  luroWl  kj,  l“.o«:  ynoos?h  «f«$»  ft 

KoixeiViO? ' a-nVI  nn^i  lurri  rt.nd  rti«i  marolo  in-  ai  furl f i «,-.*»* h,  o»»d.fii?^V 

<h/iu  hard  hvtjvv  hh^>4 -hn  with  t Ifoc  fo  haul  ovrr  ihn  Vn/ad  hfter 

A-  so. ni  i?-  wo  i4;;odu'i(  <f  Mhdiapjs  J ipoOto;  Hi  Tjro  hr.,^  ;v><  h-.n.jr  -of  iin- 

{>r;  K(1n^  'ilH*:  Rifcudjb  . ffo'm . Ilifr’  t>w%-  of  iftn  iloipr.  tlpr  hair.  . 

Oii.  tnv  MdlilarY  :M  tif>H  *h;<OH-  VhUsitfr  , H o t h:  U»o  soiv*  !i|f  iho  fojh  -if 

lu;-  Hilar  4^4^*  srli^p^ripoM  j|  'dv^^l-  ihfy  |>^ru^vni‘  T ^ ht HM tfca %^r 

<n;ft  iin  (nith  a <VHd  C‘AW  of  «iiO»i>)«>  ttin  hoof-.  :«r<-  vsih,  dr-u'  -i  n, 

1.Mh:;iiin;f»ij.  and  roi‘y  >drlr  hOfU  Ho  ii»r . ]»:-trr  n»  \.i  <Im  h.s  i ao«i  Hisriv  ?h<^ 

la  u**-  j*{.!t  OWhud  mu\  ;iOi;*m1>oiUs  i’oy-  a-ina  na  on  .mmo  sad  omo  »oir  - ’•■,> 

msitui  bhii.  #iji)iaib  *§jp*  . pairs  *rf  ItriiVy  vvcmt^*<l^fcv  •;  Tim  .^ori 

In:  Jiia.i  *^.d  u-‘  pull  Ujr>  uujli  ;>:H  »i  . >r  Jod.ir  i:>  »kM»fi-  .,f  iln-  •,.wt),v(ri 

hard  ai'A.  arid  for  hnOrUirv  in*  :;v:n-  «Vf  flu  dw*r  i.o^vO  hlVif*;  o^oo  r :-hd  js 

flat  dr?  'hi*  hn^k;  ,mu;  U ia: ^riainv  dool>!».  -Uun  ; u * .•■ .: ! !x.  W>. 

but  i irf,  the  i^od  <r^at|jF|etd  /ur^.  MH^f  f4wiS‘  t*  r^At  Un  hmlj, 

he  ftv.d; iiv<«h  he  svoiilil  mtvrr  hiite  ?hi*1  ofitstdo  w6T{~  li  *s  dno-d  with  ji 
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hood  yv Uk/h  is  Yrimmod  a round  \U*>  fi*<?5  loivigHN'  a road  *trewu  with  rock*  and 
with  sv^n  skm,  for tli*-;  hair  of  ! ii.tt  animal  bowlders  of  all  st/ws.  packed  ''lost  10- 
lieidg  ihn^  iiiwl  it  e&seh  arid  some  •£.*&* ! wjiji  bfc 

left  pMeriimv  fnuu  Die gold  nud  biting  quilled.  Our  progress  was  necessarily 
wind*-.  The  »rt.>a>ers  Hrf*  gvmern I ly  single,  <Umv,  as  th*  sled  roquired  coMsDtnf  watch- 
a, id  made  of  Du-  thick  wi  liter  skins,  with  ing  and  ..guiding  ro  keep  it  fiem  ovev 
Uiohku*  ! orped  oo.  IVor-skm  combi  ms  Homing,  v\  Inch,  however,  it  did  very  tY»>- 
t\w>  v^n  r f it  1 ,s  K>r>  ffueuDy, despite  our  b«sst  efforts.’ tiird  the 

warm  fit iX  very  tight ; In  fact,  the  vioubh*  next  three  days  were  tery  fuDgeuiw-  hut 
pavkn*  due;*  hot  wmgh  Hoy  more Unco  the  sve:  finally  pulled  ii/to  TToidaklii;  on  the 
fi venago  ddtiOle-brvusbfi  seek  eo;d.  of.  civ-  weening  Of  Die  Kill.  vvillidlifl  any  - 'O'iOiis 
*i Jiir^ijaps.  \Ve  parsed  two  Jlu&vs; 

ojrdy  twol\v  pounds.  Over  t he  parkin  rs  ever,  on  Do?  way,  w lm  Wit  pmrkiu g?  Dear 
-T-TW?.*  a 'sfioft  siurk  taade ’ of  J iiglitr  Ipa'clori  their  Woks;  v in g*  be^r* 

driiung.  so  Uuil  Df  droving  sob w will /not-  broken  lev  the  difficult frail 
get  into  the  bait;  of  lim  parkie  a??a  wet  Unuiukhk  has  a native  popn iaf inn  of 
tdirouyih  kr  D»^.sklfh  Oor  band -cortu  mg  j*urne  two  humirnl,  wdh  a Bvv*di*h;  mhr- 
' /<,  . w • ' b"  r'W  ••*’/  ./'O'  si  oii 


^ylnrpt, 
and  a iraei- 
ing-atatiod  b^; 
longing  to  Ibe 
AJii#k&  Oirtk 

patiVy  m &n  ? 

hgpd 

\veiib  a udhtived 
pvy  this  t,\m& 

tfe  U»£rmdnfv 

%t«ir 

tbtdtfjg ‘during* 
tlih  dak  fvboi 

low  2^  rui  but 
as  we  ivere 
well  pmkKJh 
ed  M'\\U 
tdbitmrg  we 
dldytiol 
ftWim  eold^  ;rxv 
pej#t  when  we 

eon  listed  tmkten??  wjtU  wool  wjwre  ofdigird  to  face  the  wind  > n travel- 

Im  gloves-  or  moie?^  o^ade,  yo  that  when  ling.  After  waiting  hen*  :»t.  the  log  house 

ft  heeauie  oetM  s^yry  in  Work  around'  the  of  Die  trader  until  t tin  lath,  and  the  dog# 
sled  nr  adjust  the  dogduM’ness,;  ilieelumi>y  not  having  yet  arrived  1 eunelmh'd  t<> 
deer  Anil  e/uild  he  ■ slipped  -off.  and  the  rm  ,u»  to  Koy  uk.  al  the  head  of  Norton 
hands  Mill  .hr  protected  by  the  woollen  Boimd,  taking  whai  provisions  1 cmukI 
glovers  White  wovkiug.  with  my  *»fjre  U^nt, -pick  up  all  tin  do.gs  1 

On  th>*  dD»  of  January,  ray  feel  cou Id  on  Die  >vay  un.l  send  them  bark  f*>r 

havipg  liealtd  prdppriy.  ,1  .eoxu*1ud(fd  to  the  r-emtiining;  . 0:b  e^-. 

go  no  to  Cfuahtklilc,  and  there  intercept  peeled,  1 fell  ju  with  the  two  teams  Jar- 

Die  of  her  te^ins  i’HiirpiWg,  i n order  to  Save  vis  had  sen  v backhotois  i 1$$ 

tlujtt  n?tich  tthk’:-  I ,tf>)k  4i  tUitike  hoy  witlt  te  playefl  Vuit,  Uicyr  w cre-j/^f * in f t?sp  to 
trie . ws  g gfU‘h'.  and  although  Unaiakjik  At  Koydky  wha;i»  i>  u iom"  vnlaee 
is  hpt  -sAiy  jo  DoS  from  Bt.  'Michaels,  0.  cprpposed  of  t wo  jrats,  on  Div  l^Uf  1 kT.Uhdt 
took  ns  ihow  da  vs  ?»>  make  the  trip,  for  myself  with  hut  mo*  team.  iV»r‘  tho  .extra 
Dm  g<»ud  led  along  the  shore,  w here  tlie  tearns  I had  been  Jed  }«*  c;cpe«a  ftt  Tht^ 
u'o .had  shcivwd  itud  pded  up,  'making  an  place  were  red  voildo.  So  Do*  t dnovutg 
cgtcbedirigi.y.  r<ktgh  and  hummoekY  trail,  day  I sUKei(;ior;4!i^jl<3tfi).in  H«.y,  th ice  days* 
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BriMn 
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travel  to  the  west# ;ml«  \yherfc  there  was  hunk /tin*  sled K td  the  ccdhvr 
anonjhar  'iradiw£  povi,  bh|hhg  hi  he  a}iie>  t<>;  and  :l>idljr-i^mlt  Vi<»c*djs.;ui4'de)»'  Vito  diiij 
get  the  necessary  dogs  there,  A train  I between  • his'  hind’  leg*  to  ?-5*r*.  hnl.  bring 
was:ih»,.mi'it  u,  \]\sx]x\H})iiim?sii  however,'  made  of  hide,  and  eot-emi  .#  ith  soft  /or 
for  |p  the  »h<£*  toiongmg "Uf  that  station  w] »rh*  »t  iftkn*  against  his  legs,  Sn  «&  itto 

ttojftltofe  through  the  skin  Acuuhd  the 
base  of  t he  W»rnv  isseeured  the  strip  of  hide 
rope..  which  UM**  driver  n$e&  as  a gidding- 
line,  As  at  single  deer  fs  g^netaj]y(i|gpi 
io  eai  h Sleriv  and  he  soot)  &#£»*■ ^Ath^ 
of  tiK/re  fhgb  oov  piati  vhWrft 

t u tr^irr  td  s#>veWil/eael»  deer  being  sfctoiryU* 
by  his  gohdjmg  - line  hi  ito  sled  a'ireud, 
t$  whjJe  al  the  same  tijfrra  hi??  trace  t*  fa&iim- 

etl  to  tbr  sled  ho  r^'h>  draw,  J/iehkHd 
here  fooqd  two  wore  slod  is.  used  for  the  dri  ven  oo.t^‘-wh^^u': 
for*  rue.  with  the  rest  er/dTy  sitsdotvn.'h^erpt  x*  hen  he  k-.ohngrd 
In  »*e*ip<mstr  to  ?*n  WtN(H  jk*  It) 

igto  tu  Wm  )W  a wdito  way.  i; f :$fe$  deer-  aye  -<syl  j learned  ahtl  fot--' 

at  TcJiiahik iik  ‘ had  low  t toddy  Oho  o*oo  cun  h^v/  a ir.un  -d 

svritpr  together  these  two  ten  nr.morc:  • 'The  thw  wr  Into  tvero  nor 

Vvrry  .lot  of  'dogs*  VVVV.  well  ;*nd  lUO*  mio* 

d r if  V*-  bot-fli I'rt’ -1 h to  touvibg..  but  font*  of 

dfe*  gfe  ^li^fe  h/r  r riifgh  t '.Tim-  $ml  ynfe 
'pf  t}h‘  .,deer : hoe  \o  iWliyot  into 
Tniid  htoltoto  dtotottototviyip  htoton>to  Vf 
.ohy  hv:  (hrA8f/hg  rtutobtotg  hou  thry^ief’r  tim 
tuossU  phto^to  lit  Kjv  rdhhg  tovnd- 
ly  h&fiigtl  once  diiri rig  rlfg  day  io  allow 


were-  .7i:f'^n;V;.oh  a trip  mio  tha  crm niry. 
A Into  govern - 

mox\t  hto0  **f  Atohhw.  hod  tjteve  I . wv?pi 
noxt  4h»j  tokymtoh  t'tokntg  with  the "Lapp 
wm$l$  • h\trw  dVi  Ih-e  •on.^rfiheMd^taV' 
Mr  JI»:dlk*>hv».'h3:uf  .?■<*'  op  the  coast,  with 
J iir yW‘|’^l^h i/»  V'i>n7ihhiug  hirn 
was i'  Ah , ofe'.er,  go  d Ai&t ii  n ed*. 
deer  j&a th Xh-lr  driy^i^;  Wiiii  th 

retii  rn^d  to  &05 ;gfc:  reachitig  rhaj  pj^iW 
on  ..iha-::^th;:;.whV' 
ihhf  I^Arny  ggll  ir>ij 
of  iiih  proyfeinhA 
-5 1 rgV‘gi; ' h^vbt; . h aid : 
yh  nh^iv  tliv  tkahM1 

btt V they  ' tyyrrr  a 
A th^r  jrled  is  ahfoit  half  aa  long;  ^ ii 
<hig-vfed'.  very,  rniidh  vyMer*  and  «oi  j&r 

togti.  ■watM^iU^L  It  c4t*itii>t  to  egviiy [.pit#*. 
turned  i»r  iha  ^orctowdrat  erraiW'-’:oiftV*<i.«*/ 
monv/j- y^.3  deo.iv of ttirn^  htdolge<  ito  Tt»e 
diney  litr  cioss  r^»iSiets  of  a \vo*Htob  ridiir 
arid  -a  V<dly  band.  TIjc  trace  hv  w Inch  lie 
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fgj.fsal  from 

O'  OF  MICHIGAN 


THE  RESCUE  OF  TJIK  WIJAIiPS 


A.fjtiu  ilit  nicaj  vva>,to^retl^^(mxiiiiiprav  sIkI  in  #■:  (milj  jM^Utly  in  sotnp 

ristHl  iM-'tlK*  very -riyyiij^  task  of  feeding  Urn  'ample  of  rJoiihng  <0  lump  it  Icmu  1 ive* 
di>g».  Knbfinau  Un-fk  in  his  a mis  one  dried  ».ng  -.si-dob  In  U»c  woming  the  urn'  Um.o 
jSbti  And  thou  tried  jo  gel  Jus  nwoke  tii*f.  wrdvhi  anmH*  Hu*  prints,  nob 

team  -to  together and  nwyv  fmm  the  alio  we  won  ill  luivo- nor  breakhO*  and  smoke. 
pi*s  *W  p**or  lumj>rv  litubs  load  rim  idetb,  harness  tb»  dogs  and  lie  oiV 

lb.  n^in  Hi  «£viin  oxdork, 

n^>  t«>  obubn  a nmnUifu!  if.  *vfis  a diffkmfi  As  i hav^  sui.l.,  nm  guide  U.«d  Us  through 
Us  a r tfcf  • k»**jjv  fro  is  i be  in  g k ? t oeked  d n w n j-  euw  i pa  i*&ti  V'el  y.  leVfd  ertti  n try  v <4  ml  1 1 act  Ho  ■ 
fctnl  tuyUoi.  JBtit  ftmilfy :.d: ffofy  would  hd  snow  potheen  very  ifeejr'ajptjl 'soft.. >v^.%0U)iii 
thrvo-p  iy>  rru^.b  op*.  £fh4  t hen  you  \VouM  h;ivemmb- a ijuir.k  trip  ueiv/b*.'  A>  it  wo*,  vir 
Iu  hUsuI  by  noth  a club  lo  drive  olf  v>  m .v  obliged  ro  iiK^now  sliocs  nearly  .Hi 
:*nv  dog  that  gulped  hisd'h  -i."vn  » ) » ♦ tone,  and  of? Po  bad  lo  tramp  bunk 

timn  *(*'■.',}  fro  ill  ‘lb**  other*  An-  ipid  forth  n bead  of  the  dog  lea  ins  in  ordetf 

soon  p the  bsh  imernh'd  to  bo  us*h1  Hu  punk  He*  mo w down  for  the  KUk’  bl 
bad  '..*’ "*  1 1 givWf  <>Mt  .und  dt»Vom-tl,and  b>\vj>;  \#v  did  mo  rmeh  Cope,  Blossom 

the  ii •-;•••  no  more  ew  .v.inm^  t i »<* v unt i|  the  eveniag  of  February  11. 

Irri  i I pj  b)!ve.  i)iiKh’  o>\i  go  lo  Moau.viuU\J;;uvis  and  Call  Ira  veiling 

apt?  mr omul  iimn  iro  (u  uitr  ?.v-ni,  eb»sp  iiyhb .bad.  prisbed  rapidly  along  tin*  noast 
:;.«•  liar  .b;  kc'vh  out  ris  iuuob  oold  nir  as  from  S?  Mbdumix  mil ii  ( hoy  rravbvrl  the. 
. (H'teiUtte,  and  i wnuld  'enjoy  my  siimiviy  |<ir>yesr  tvwiei  i 1 1 1 mi  ordeerllnvl/ i yli  i bu  vie.  a I - 
imiU  voat'b  ‘ tbo  »iaH  ves  pidf  ronUOdfdjy  ready  referred,  when  ire  tl»ey  seiU  back  liunr 
• ■ r*vir  rmoons  bn^  ivory  pok*>.  A »<d  dog -tenuis  for  m\  use/ and  iaking  deer 
ftimlly.  }#avbiv  liHisbrli  omp  ^>>mker  ivlydg..  kepi  oii  to  Fob) f Kodney^at  wbb>b 
'.Viand  into  osif  bags  ami  be  asteep  jdaof;  wa<,  a loud  of  dr.-er;  t^vnrd  by  n»i 

in  l jdly.  Smuelrnijs  sve  eere  nldiged  Kskinio  eullwl  <'.1u»rley  ilus  iuAi-ve  name 
fn  K««';p  tv  here  then*  ,wuv  not  u <ign.  of  lining.  Arlisariit.n.  | Tin*  envenoueiO  b;ni 
*rood.  then  would  foyfriv  rjbe  use  of  ?ts  targe  lm»’d 

/.mi  ^irni  brii«5  And  iA>dd  WrUey  tvbu  b for  an  i^pe.ditim?  dp  Hiv  Yukon,  for  the 
lAU^r  ^Uvoys  carried  with  on  liter  iud  of  f0/;  ./mIum's ..  Lir/ro..  nul  bo  vi-  had 


^x  Hvivohs' m to*,  pon  ttuu  hut  uuauob  ta  rw'wnimiR  suu.ks, 
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been  instructed  not  to  take  from  that 
herd  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  an  Eskimo  understand  that 
you  can  pay  back  a debt  you  may  wish 
to  contract  unless  you  have  the  visible 
means  at  hand,  and  had  Charley  not 
known  Jarvis  for  several  years,  and  al- 
ways been  treated  well  by  the  officers  of 
the  Bear , it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  he 
would  have  allowed  his  deer  to  be  taken. 
It  was  not  without  many  misgivings,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  finally  let  them  go,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  they  represented 
the  support  of  his  family  and  those  de- 
pendent upon  him.  He  was  also  afraid 
there  might  be  delay  in  obtaining  the 
deer  from  Siberia  in  the  spring,  and  then 
the  other  natives  would  laugh  at  him, 
and  this  last  is  a very  serious  offence 
from  a native  stand  point.  But  all  his 
scruples  were  finally  overcome,  and  he 
not  only  allowed  his  deer  to  be  taken, 
but  agreed  to  leave  his  family  and  go 
along  to  help  drive  the  herd.  Leaving 
Dr.  Call  to  come  with  Charley  and  the 
herd,  Jarvis  proceeded  along  the  coast, 
stopping  at  Port  Clarence  to  arrange  for 
provisions  to  be  sent  to  Point  Rodney  for 
the  use  of  Charley’s  family  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  reached  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
January  24.  At  this  place  is  a mission  in 
charge  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  and  in  his 
charge  also  were  294  deer,  mostly  belong- 
ing to  the  American  Missionary  Society, 
the  remainder  being  owned  by  natives  en- 
gaged in  herding  them.  It  was  of  course 
an  easy  thing  to  obtain  the  deer  from  Mr. 
Lopp,  provided  the  Treasury  Department 
would  guarantee  their  return,  but  the 
same  argument  had  to  be  gone  through 
with  the  natives  as  with  Charley.  How- 
ever, the  fact  that  Charley  had  let  his 
deer  go,  together  with  the  additional  per- 
suasion of  Mr.  Lopp,  soon  induced  them 
also  to  part  with  their  deer.  This  would 
give  Jarvis  a herd  of  443,  including  a few 
straggling  deer  he  had  bought  from  out- 
side natives,  and  this  was  thought  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  people  at  Point  Barrow. 

Several  days  were  now  taken  up  with 
the  preparations  that  had  to  be  made,  the 
sleds  repaired,  and  the  necessary  fur 
clothing  put  together,  but  on  February 
3,  Dr.  Call  having  come  up  with  Charley 
and  his  herd,  the  whole  outfit  was  ready 
to  start  on  its  long  journey  north.  This 
was  no  light  undertaking,  for  there  were 
some  700  miles  through  practically  unin- 
habited country  to  be  travelled,  and  the 


herd  was  to  be  driven  by  Alaska  natives 
entirely,  while  it  had  always  been  supposed 
that  none  but  experienced  Laplanders  or 
Siberians  could  care  for  or  drive  a herd 
of  deer  properly.  The  sequel  shows  that 
the  Eskimos  were  fully  equal  to  the  task, 
for  the  herd  reached  Point  Barrow  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  with  a surprisingly 
small  number  of  casualties  among  the 
deer.  Mr.  Lopp  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  native  language,  and  having  his 
herders  well  in  hand,  agreed  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition  to  Point  Barrow’  to 
overlook  things  generally  in  the  deer- 
camp,  and  when  the  start  was  made  on 
February  3,  besides  Jarvis  and  Call,  there 
were  Lopp  and  six  herders  in  the  outfit, 
necessitating  eighteen  sleds  to  carry  the 
provisions,  tents,  and  camp-gear. 

The  route  lay  along  the  northern  part 
of  the  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  peninsula, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  coast,  where 
the  deer-moss  was  plentiful.  The  method 
of  driving  the  deer  was  quite  simple.  The 
herders  would  go  close  up  to  the  herd, 
which  would  at  once  start  ahead  in  a 
walk.  Then,  with  one  herder  on  each 
flank  and  a couple  in  the  rear,  they  would 
keep  the  deer  moving,  the  flanking  herd- 
ers preventing  any  deviation  from  the 
general  direction  to  be  travelled.  The 
little  deer -dogs,  of  winch  there  were 
three, were  of  great  service.  They  would 
keep  behind  the  herd,  and  wiienever  any 
of  the  deer  wrould  straggle  or  attempt  to 
get  to  one  side,  the  dogs  would  run  after 
them,  bark  and  snap  at  their  heels,  tfnd 
force  them  back  to  the  herd.  These  little 
dogs  were  of  the  Lapland  breed,  about  as 
large  as  a collie,  and  seemed  to  be  un- 
tiring. Each  night  the  herd  was  halted 
at  places  where  the  snow  was  not  very 
deep,  so  they  would  be  able  to  feed  with 
as  little  exertion  as  possible.  During  the 
winter  months  the  deer  give  very  little 
trouble,  for  they  seldom  stray  or  wander 
from  the  main  herd,  being  content  to 
crop  their  fill  of  the  moss,  and  then  lie 
down  until  started  ahead  in  the  morning. 

The  guiding-line  of  the  sled-deer  is  al- 
ways left  on  his  horns,  so  he  may  be 
easily  caught  and  harnessed  when  w- ant- 
ed. The  herd  wras  driven  on  an  average 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  a day,  and  tow- 
ards evening,  when  it  w^as  time  to  go  into 
camp,  the  deer  train  would  drive  ahead, 
find  a spot  where  the  moss  w’as  plenti- 
ful, pitch  the  tent,  build  the  fire,  and  get 
the  evening  meal  all  ready  for  the  weary 
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herders  wheti  ihey  viime  up  with  the  luerrdv  dirvis  w'0  on  th& th-er-sled  *5d 

During  the  hay  ii  vvRk  usual  h>  liaj.f  the  tile,  train  1 Suddenly  slrd  struck  -f* 
deer  4xbmjt  noon  to  feed,  at  whiidi  time  , stump  tu  the  r>w<d,  which  broke 
the  inert  vVfcuh]  fortify  themselves  for tte  UV  “.homed  u$  Imidjy  ,»h  lie  eon  hi,,  f.-ut  ;i}l,  ■ 
aflenuvo^  $i*hh  km  nnd  hard  bread  to  no  a/mi? , t^w. m*  ♦•omM  hear  b oo  .md 

In  ouvvu!) i.if  ftlim#  fbc  en&M.  hru-  'Ih'I'k  ihv  .Hum  r»Tn  llrr  sj*HJ  ,*bv:,d  emiid  dot. 
f$  u|  $ .-a**.  d, -f.fr woi>d  n.  be  ph-io-d  u]>  for  what  had  h'tppoffvd;  So  ^u-r  waifmjr 
tires*  Hut  bavfc  lYopi  * #6*1^  tilth?.  hark, 

the  tHta'sfc,  $pd  ifte  IV^  are  Very  few . J&rviS  con  chided  that  (hey  ivmdd  not  iuv 

;t.c» 

Hint  put  5>rr-lHe  Med*.  a\  order  to  hay*  vamp-  which  proved to  be  tii**  <7«^;  ~-mui 
enough  ip,  07. ok-  uuvli  *d  night-  uuti  the  . crawled  into  his  sleeping -ivuu  ’vlnrh  He 
follvu-  Fi.y  morning  Fire*  >ir/>  seldom  b>H  mmtel  y had  the  s-Iwl  tvdb  iii'm, 
b^j9  for  >11  ft>i£y.  Ojg^.  He  tried  txv  run  fcm({u  hi* 

iosuO  tii*  .tent  t'Tie  ijfc  sr'**» -rm-d  from  Mm  wdidd  probably  have  b*>*  lim  i r.:n  1 and 
wind,  add  voice  y o H th ^ Viid^yffhg-  wd'nd  eccd  ?bx>ut  uli  highi .•  hui  deer  wUl 

bag  no  \he*  vs  re  made d m - T m ♦*  ordy'  if t*1  a y ;f#l Hi w a iraiiv>heH/u  irrirth  conhJ  utd 

iu  tra veiling  in  wittier  is  eai^ed  by  ifyff  When  t-H^  herd  hHd,tr^vSdltid  k«Vbcea4t 
An.  *su:k  U0m  l’io-  wirni  picks  O, pe  FuN)>t«niMu^.  Jatsux  \W<u«Uui  tx\  iro  p.» 
up  the  iofw4  dry  ahuw,  ud  driven  il  tht*  )i?oeuvr'  dn^  a\  mihc  vifho- ■*'. 

with  such  'lot >.v  obd  in  vuuh  »{>m iUkHv  atnd  rmoc  ioi  oiusui' itv  $m$k  x ‘ *•••'■• 
that  nue  e;nui^i  fen  feet  ^hwith  am)  ix  EiHsson*;  i ra vi  1 ^ h/  Adl U'A  n dH  tiif; 

is  jhtf  jicfc&iihltt  in  the  gailf.  The  only  <fer  vxfe  S 

*lon^  Pv  *h»  ^urh'UiU^  ?s  Uv  f!»-;»ke  ^ifp  | huii  .reur'h'ed  0»r.i  pl;>v>*  ..r#  iS  h.-U  /rv 

at -o #1  Cf^: A.rtvj  - '■  ei* 3^ t ;.' -X3! f »■  vi? ■'. . ■ 1 1* i^rnf.' C Vf? •. d ivp  n’p:^H  x)u>  &$¥#''? ■ 

Often  p^*pif;  iriwi  lin  c^  invoPtr  •.'•jorM./d  ffiy  of  tl  *•  »2U».  I»a.v,*fi^  ch*^rv)  »,\\y  t)u:  «»  y 

ha  ve  j il^ey  d impped  IrOip,  fop<udjyrkr  lb  A t*  ys 

fron»  r^h^UH.tiovoUfid  h^vv  then  fi1 m^!,.  we  h.ul  jjfm  s»u..j,  • ,^\\  *.<h«=v  #$0  ' ' *- 

that  UV  ^ aKmd  could  not  i»e  Ur  t>a^  jand  up  far  jrd<»  ipe  night  teij- 
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ill"  otbe?  ;>.u  al»OHi  il..  On  (lie  loth  me*  no  opening  a*.  &\Yt  The  wimmh  Ut 
Jarvis  j<bf  for  Point  Uom  feiyiiq£  bur  bodies  would  -non  raise  the  lymptea 

A iip  r,j,n  |){'ovi>.K>MV  lor  Lopp  and  Inn;  w ffiat  t In;*  movi  would  fej*h»  b t>> 
the  . herders,  anti  instructions  in  follow  roslfeoti  the  insiUw  and  hoe  we  v; ou.ikl- 
with  fin*  linn j as  soon  as  ii.  along-.  remain  ilnl'il  the  bifzzurd  had  parsed  •>>- 

The  wviiiinw  up  to  this  linn'  had  been  blown  iferdf  mil.  'Dr*  (logout silk-  wez*e 
arnrmtly  good,  m-y  few  dav  V havin'/  all  rp/hP  for  they  wouiU  vuri  up  ami  vo  ip 

hv«m  ;«•-(.  a j m i ahhon.ch  fiie  iTiertMiry  was  sleep,  Tux  mutter  litnv  hard  a blew  or  how 
now  rewAi^rmg  tajUv^H  4$  and  ijfr  hu-  void  it  was  When  the  &fh>w  drifted  over 
low  \rr  hitl  ubf  "vpmmoc*  .-,ny  / r»  al  in  ihrm  they  would  get  vij),  shake  it  off.  and 
voi>  vemmvre  < ^w!  vliOMoy  a'.ld ix/:« rd , ami  la-  down  for  another  imp 
thru  mn-  tim:  pvovmt  a /om]  refuge;  There  was  plenty  of  drift -wood  to  )m 
SomeUnr'N  bowavvi'.  P to  wind  wavs  ion  picked  up  at  Cape  Blossom.,.  but.'  waiting 
sttMiny  for  Uu*  ten*  to  Aland,  ami  tUvu  we  \>.  Very  tiresome,  in  a country  where  aim 
Were  forced  to  a stf&w  Lcfee,  YYe  sees  imjlufe  hui  tip  expanse  ot  Kioyvy  a pit 

would  find  the  urn*!  vouv« udetit  drift,  dig  i em  ami  1 w.a>  woo  -rind  when  Popp  vshuw- 
n hole  in  Lt  large*  vuoitgh  to  hold  us  alj,  tid  up  ou  the  .I.Mh.  lit;,  .had  crowd  m* 
fo.ttd  roof  it  over  with  hlovk^r OfMiow  cut  'this  n>-  with  l In  deyr  herd  from  vVje:  10s- 
,7  1 pvpbcivg u>Y.\i\w  Kru- 

.•:  ' / ' by  b * • ■ ■ y ’ X / J ./  *y  'ikiitfAkb 


the  laiter  place  the 
prey)^u*s  to  orbing:. 
\i  a 'i.iu.vejiiit  there 
hf\-  ftUfpil  a letter, 
fem*  yjdrris;  telling 

him  Avimru  1 was  to 

he  fvtvtid,  npd  bod 
chine  «>y  er  ,10  ba*  p# 
iStdsMui.i  Wdh  do£ 
hoiiis  tea'  n<y  ihe 

vl  eer  fed  n t id  fifei  (‘e^i  * =* 
AiJ  imd-feti back 
a.l  l my  do^  kmus:  wv 
loaded  Um  pro\  isi«jus 
on  my  deei'  sleds 
Up  d ] ,upp>  il  ufi  ^fed ki, 
uml  Wc  pHimtvd  td 
K j reach 

i pif  ilfe^  ou  M H> 
liyru  dve  ry4^iypcd 
\m  t i l ihe  dilvtv  to  pf  i 
fjoi  d tfe 

i)  veil  rd  yefe:  aiid  tby  ii 
situ  r i i*  d a iohg-  ffe 

yr)^l.  leV,;in!  jdant 

(Jur  yo^d  {or- 
is t«i  Ife  \vva- 


1 lopf 
\ iiin*' 

tbev  lefl  ii.^  iind 
fo|v 

days  w h fyuli  :# 
cy^ioii 

diirili<>  \v liiylc  diipV 
- y‘.y  SeayvOfy  tfed§ 

whit  our  lone  k»ov*w.  iuavoty  a hole  i»*  milos  .-ach  »ia  \ . feiy  nf>»r“if»*J! . aftr''  fe\  .- 

crawl  iit  thr«»ooiL  and  tUlim/  up  ilu-  me  fehli  o}»i!wd  to  cunjp  the  y>rv vp.ii/i' Uf * 

eruyks,  w ii«*o-  bb»fi  ;s  (rm4.d  wulh  ioo-»*  n romm  oit  uccouoi  ofilu:  tlnwiv'  -enov 
<i»o\w  M»ir  {iiovir-ions  and  simmon;  fe jg>  yiV  awpkr  In  hml  our  lent  (marfy  dnfmb 

Wrvp  Hu*n  plii  auU  wo  v,.»n.i  , ,>avw  ww  c*nly  ihe  mlp-  pul-  d ,, <«V5p||r  : ; 

'{n- o\«;&el  v.fe  vY;- ; yvery  ohUged  lo  *d ,1^" . .0 wielyyH*  out;  and 
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then  spent  the  whole,  forenoon  When  tb** ^ vvhjvJmg,-re$selv  found  thepi- 

to  m>;o'er  on?-  ^W«f  >nfo  oof  tit.  VVh^u  ; selves  hi?iViUi^tl  in  l>v  the  /r*  Hu*  previous 

we  .reuclietl  lh«*  Onmfo  of  s ju>  Kivitfam*  f#jh  *J*rj>*?  #f  ilteft'i-foflVi?  i.h'tyi,'  J.-'wtfWi, . 
River  %i  •v*hV«i.  U»,fo  t*.  p|fcitfe  uud  /?e,hv./,v/  - h up  hy  ?Uy*W*fo  vlfort* 

Iq  vul  *»|T  fon*  jtwit-ucy  §§ggt  J/hjut  Mkrct  r:<h.‘tj  fo  irtiiiiji.p  jitui  hlnsfoor' their 

Hope.  | h:Ft.  hi/,1,  Ifovrotf  . jrrnrmy.tj  foe  -way  t# *•*'»', ,i*l  Vfoml  fooTO^ 
iifM^s^rv  sfofo,  *»mi  •;prC«H'»'*<ieiVto  tins  the  Sen  ■ ffory  Uhoul-  . kfooni  lifo;  miles 
ho  h r jihue.  wIcm/ ; h>  1im.tr  Me-  fovf  h^r^O  U Ifor-  !!,«•  * hoi  wn*  rmslfo 

hour  I ? vi  - '*•<.  vVhtfo  y»l  ;,mi  <*om»  :t ftvr,  hvi  i r«- t >cap 

f £<?i  u*v  yUpo  Hiy  to  llie  Bc\v*iU'rt':  Lfovr  thu  vhoo 

from  I hat  ft'->  Uwifoo-tv  >foy  the  FiWm*u.  Ufo-:  IliplM  Up*) 

to  m K.vrth;na  !>/  OiM  i . Lopvi, /si*  ? VvJUl  foi-‘j:»i-ne  i | i t i i ' OeMm-fom,  . w«v  Oh>H»- 
IS | fo>t>j  he.  nH»tyi|Htv.\v]f.eo  .VC  f..iiah;  tfop'U  siffoi.riK  hor;,-r>t^V'. H 1 so  * - <;•>  pur'  ;ir  )*</>*  thfc 
Oh>  ap  point  iSfus;. reneh*u£  t ten  On foe  ?:-r  fo  foe  rhufo  h;t»!  iimr 

2d of  Alfovfo.  T'he'r  hf^ng  ;i  »:t«o'iner^Iit<*  ifoed  'M*  gyt/iif  U hofo  fofm  sk  :.  (forfos, 
Ni.trc  r-i  flc.ur,  ;uul  ftljfoer  jmmMfoU  at  tVhfcro  for  W;n*  prouvu-d-  from'  tte: 
Lulls'*  v/hi,vhig-suui»ui  h*;vr.,  it  «.v  i > fovnfofojr  $*rrs*uw  of  lit-  i<  < }..,Hfo  A 

cfod  I fo-wfoi  rr  ni;w,  iO  T j I » - j«Ur‘  ,*o  ;U  * $$  Unm  !l-*:  /V«Wm/e  Wv).^  scr 

v .t rt  h,>  ,Vv.:  of  t!,«-  Mi!|iWr.yi,pt!  .lijrU  J.-ir  .lire  i*r  * *•  y ->»</*:  itrn^:  -v: ocst>-»^', 

Vif  viui  -!.y\v»)  (rom  r.)!i!l  ,>1.  ‘ h.-r-  ?At^i | | -V  .vVw  *r  ;>i.>if.r  <>t 

<ho:,>hj  {»,-  ?ln4.  (Iks.I  >>  (<ij  • :l«e;>r  two  ^r^Ttn'lv,  for  0^ 

»> ) arit er wliairvci1  sf^r.cs  Up>  txvo  luiit 
e>f  r . ' Al  • CV'W  ;S*jpny  tlh  : 
4:ht  A^awicih'H.  hyi  forfo.v  ^otfih  f rh;ir< . i*\*i,hX. ;StVrf^v ...'is,  ^ 

last  *ft:  ih^fr  jftMiftiev.  ?foU  jvffovfo:  hr  ^Jr. 

for  \hM  ispfov  U h^  ji-HvI y'ju: 

<Jcrf,  .aril  MC?  VD;ol  Uni.  Hcv  r^.r  \‘:*v\  .Vi Ji.sk 0 k-r  /;•  .);kv.  kfo'-;,  \ 

point  Borrow  oo  the  29th  l:fo>u^ : 'quily  a supply  ♦>[  provisions,  he 
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took  matte**  In  bund  when-  dAa«der  Wr**-  f«r  do  tin  tig*  to  tbosoycrfe 

took  the  .vessels,.  and;  but  fur  hi>  .»ure  aud  cold  of  the  country  must  go  hack  to  the 
mwmmemrm  jt  ;C  ev  Haiti  that  many;  of  .unuHnains  and  make  great  eii'ot'ts  to  kill 
U.k>  nit'u  v.oijSu  h:i  v*  perched  before  the  all  ibevv.il  a 1 1 my  ctru.3  iJ  til  id  and  that 

expedition  ^mi'  jin  their  rdid  Brower  though  lie  eon  Id  not  .give  them  ariy  'flour 
employed  Some.  S’OO  nuti  v^sp  aivtVtb^  ytori^  .during . the  win  U r as  msuM,  they  would 
iHpVrre.it  10  wen  inf  ipa H y lor  their  sup-.  be  wd  recorded  h»  dm  spring  the 

port  during  the  winter.  WiUi  about  Hi )0  ships  arrived  from  Mu-  SOultf.  The  mc 
wli.«kts  Id  fe$4  U»  addition,  tilings  did  tiVfNs- having'  assimtvd  to  this,  they  look 
mH  look  >Vry  ehonful.  The  siUialkm  of  their  dogs  and  shViSr  travel hack  into 
the  ship-  was  as  follows.  iVie  Rosario  the  ynpuntams  some  I5n  or  2U(i  miles, 
vi-Kf  to  ponit  Parro-A  . i.hv  K*tl'p$r.t  and  and  so  fg.it h f u ii v did  they  hd low  the  .11- 
jfVbVhws  about  a.  mile '.off  shortv  nfieen  Mvwhion^ y»f  5lr  Brower  ihatr.4dr»fig  the 
miles  in  tin  eastward,  and  the  -Jejuna*1  wt hMo\  no  to  the  time  whet*  Jarvis  ar- 
BOme  thirty  utiles  farther  eastward,  arid  rived,  tjmy  tailed  and  sent  into' the  tfu 
pfur  mrles  o(T  shore ~alit  vdvoMiv;e.  frozen  t;o)i  over  1**00  wild  deer.  Pmvahere 
in  the  ice.  Tim.  svVreaimuks  utthe  Won-  seems  to  have  had  a band  in  thA  lm* 
derer  whs  nut  known  *!»t  tluii ‘time,  fmt  ?t  cause  for some  unknown  reason  the  wild 
was  subsequently  ascertained  that  sficr  deer  wandered  to  that  pari  of  0m  eounrr) 
finding  out  how  the  ice  whs  at  Point  Bar  in  grefhej*  men  hers  than  had  been  Uiww  0 
rowy  sbe  niade.  her  wav  back  to  Iletschcd  for  twenty  ytvms.  Brower  ga  ve  up  all 
Island,  where  the  whaler  Mliry.  iK.ffrme  his  stores  to  the  whalers,  and  divided 
wu>;  w Adyring,  with  t w<>  years'  auppligs.  .them  into  daily  raHons,bu!  the  amount 
Brower  -.held  a consultation  with  the  was  so  Id  Be  that  many  would  have  starved 
ea»>huits.  n.ml  it  Wd<?  decided  that  tte  verf-  but  for  thedeer  the  uai kves  sent  in  fmih 
M-h  should  A.<  p On  hoard  as  many  us  their  the  hills:,  Even  with  these  the  daily  al- 
ls lores  would  suppore  and  send  the  rest  Of  low^rne  yv.afc  limited,  hut  it  sn  diced, 
the  croWs  to  Ids  station  at  Cape  Smyth.  . W)»«?tj  i:W  expedition  arrived  with  the 
ih  vheu  e/d }ed’  together  his  natives,  ex-  uovernunmt  herd,  the  poor  fellows  etc 
plained  to  them  that  nil  Iris  provisions  jpm|  the  brsl  square- nmaV they  had  seen 
UMst  hd  saved  for  the  white  nipu,  tirwl  ttdd  ft>r  UtAh>  t*  Jong*  day.  If  Was  a riieibova- 
thern  tiial  they,  being  well  supplied  with  ok  afmruoon,  fhal  29th  of  March,  when 
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■FJru^r  krMy  liva  $led»  upptb&cdK  iits  uog*  ili^^  for  ^ fr>w  ^Ifvj‘%.  lit  ml  otifc 

tit^fhpm  live  snifi  ii  • it  mi  he  ^(tulff  seaw  agttitf  \tm  the  i»mi  rem  bed  Cl »pe 

ty  hi* ey<\s  >v|it‘n  .flies*  sleds drew  Pyii'wv  of  ;Wii(f?a  May  4, th us  b*rvto^;  )M 

Up  u i Iris  and  ’lie  ivst*  gave  ted  by  get  her  with  hi*  hordmw.  driven  u herd  d.C 

UeuieiJtMit  .Wv»*  .-.  Brs  first  unpivssion  miniver  over  bad  rood*  rJ‘  *nmv  and  .*e*.-f 
vf.yji  that  'bp  bad  hebn  lost  some-  through  ,i  Pouhtj^y  but  little  icinhA'o, 

wWre  on  thv  va^m.  ludov/,  Uisr  he  bad  sgfeu  dragging;  all  them  proviKiotm  a distance 
thru  -tfbVei  'in  the  Tall,  and  eouii)  of  about-  T(H».  milm.  nml  tln-rj  v$Uicu*>d  iu> 

iKU'vi<i$a£riui‘  wind  \ro»ild  hr  mg  any  of  lie>  li>*'  home.  m the remarkably  Shurt  tiide 
oljiiyrr^  <$p  fit , UbU  i :>>>?*  -#/  the  i>£  fJbmr  muu dis.  And  t 

m the  undid*  of  winter  but  ^hrywrerk  The  powers  of  etuJnraoee  of  the  K>h;b 
Wfrfcw  the  ivry^tr ,.U^I^6^i^:.V^4. ;#d:';dogl';  nre  wondeyfhlr  Tbd  team  I 
ed  that  thm-v  imni  of  *>ver  4.00  dtfhikdlj  tight  at  St;  Mi&kdofk  having  already 

emniug  up  tU  •'••n.e  On  fio-ovk  u.vy  .-OMid  brmighl  !i>  that  far  took  m<  to.t.-b.dofmn 
>sevtmdy  lymtam  thbo>«»?i>*^  f<«*  ;p»;\  fb\y\  hark  air  tut*  b>  Mi*-  W'.vJ  vsf  Norton’ 

4h^'-d;)ipiv in<;  rourOry  to 

, ,.T\  J.  tiMt'  2?tpm  itotb  vit 

$1^5/ v*a&.  I^rrhv  b>  Point  Burrow,  1 and  ftwiHy 
returned  mth  I*o} o*  ,iy>;: of 
ttyiksV  Mm*  haiVifig’  Mviveiktl  over  2400 
■tfifiw.  St  hud  deb^gwl  heavy  load*,  most 
of  the  w'iiy  Over  difficult  i dnfl 
\fi\ii:  hnd:..Mid>  ^ Ii?\y  dsyrav  n\,  tKld 
Only  due  df>£  was  Inst  out  of  the 
bybn 

4j»yV-.M,ix-  y?Mv/  lu 

imbstOTorf  %i  tiie  >ud  of  lUb  jooniry  ; )l 
fillip  he  t*K>.  llidl  xvheii 

VHVP |HB| PPH  ,v  ..., 

pTr  ihe^  uf  .‘.vborvrr  UKirht  bft  i:uiaiv»ir  latp’S.  aHT  few  alul  hu'  o-y  O^ui 

«1'*'V‘«  '.nr  ooas(.  did  f.<a:  hvisn-;  U*  rmiht  bn  ^iurirni  .s!on£:  and  nm:m  »>f  Ujo 

pnok  m . trip,  ami  time  Umv/  xln^  * t »•.  <\yd  l«u4  iAtrt  uo*mI  ^ 

t>C »!$.' ;.i m veh ttmde  . *.i  us  :^;,  : ■ 

» he;  .•  . -Aiili-  Tjj^;y|^  d'rTiv^d.  af  Cd:}k.v 

i**avh*d  l oi!il  fI«>pM  Aj.ril  10  K»'*Vting  Sn?\tli  he  in \ ‘ vs.lt gat v*d  tin*,  stutv  of  al- 


fn»r  edhov  r.^  day,  Utv  deni*  h(M*ir  bar 
.» n.g  n5»k‘}S^d  ii  plan  ^ ^ ^Capc'  .Rh^om 

rvhu  ikfeyOV 

left  bi& 

• wife  Wttleif. 

jUbjpp  was  very  \}itxii>ns  IQ  grt  imtk,  nosy 
thai  liirv  work  waiH  dnife  an  infer  n^iTf/tr 
for  '«  ?e'yri'::t)aVK  by  ^.bti-vd  niV  hjy-  returnv  Uni»  > 
i*  .,  e:y  ki:;»rli*y  :.»nri  one  herder  h>dnml  <he  having 

In.  look  5tfh*r  thy  dt»rr  F JOril;  ili  \ii ) ;;  The 

ivut^p  Ume.  anade  itytrip  »>p  the  ja>rk$t  h^nni . y 
Point  ( t< /]*»  a?-  hir.  fhtrnegi\a\ifiV,*j.iV 
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It  could  now  be  said  that  the  overland 
expedition  had  finished  the  difficult  part 
of  its  task,  for  the  men  were  comfortably 
quartered  and  in  good  health,  the  arrival 
of  the  deer  herd  had  dispelled  any  possi- 
ble fear  of  starvation,  and  there  was  no- 
thing' to  do  now  but  to  keep  the  men  oc- 
cupied and  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and 
wait  patiently  as  we  might  for  our  ship  to 
arrive  in  the  spring. 

After  the  Bear  had  landed  us  at  Cape 
Vancouver  in  December,  she  steamed 
back  to  Unalaska,  where  she  remained 
during  the  winter.  On  the  14th  of  the 
following  June  she  again  pointed  her 
head  toward  the  north.  On  the  19th  she 
passed  St.  Lawrence  Island,  but  was 
turned  back  by  the  heavy  ice  later  in  the 
day,  when  she  tried  to  reach  Indian  Point 
on  the  Siberian  coast.  The  following 
day  she  again  ran  into  heavy  drift- ice, 
but  finally  managed  to  work  through 
into  St.  Laurence  Bay,  Siberia,  reaching 
there  on  the  22d.  Here  she  met  the 
steam-whaler  William  Bayless , and  hav- 
ing learned  from  her  that  Lopp  had  re- 
turned to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Bear  was  worked  through  the  ice  over  to 
that  place,  where  Captain  Tuttle  received 
from  Lopp  all  the  news  of  the  expedition 
up  to  the  time  the  latter  had  left  Point 
Barrow.  Learning  that  the  wrecked  men 
would  be  in  need  of  clothing  by  the  time 
he  reached  them.  Captain  Tuttle  steamed 
over  to  St.  Michaels,  obtained  a supply  of 
under-clothing,  and  again  turned  the  Bear 
north.  She  reached  Point  Hope  July 
15.  I came  on  board,  and  after  giving  all 
the  news  I had,  was  more  astonished  than 
I had  ever  been  in  my  life  by  receiving  the 
news  that  our  country  was  at  war  with 
Spain,  and  Admiral  Dewey  had  won  the 
glorious  victory  at  Manila. 

On  the  10th  we  left,  and -succeeded  in 
working  through  the  drift-ice  as  far  as 
Point  Lay,  where  we  anchored  on  the  18th 
in  response  to*  signals  from  the  shore. 
Soon  after  a canoe  came  alongside,  and 
Captain  Sherman  of  the  wrecked  Orca, 
together  with  several  natives  and  mem- 
bers of  the  wrecked  vessels, came  on  board. 
They  had  comedown  the  coast,  sometimes 
hauling  their  canoe  over  the  ice,  and 
sometimes  paddling  and  sailing,  to  bring 
a letter  from  Jarvis  to  Captain  Tuttle, 
telling  him  the  situation  at  Cape  Smyth. 
From  Sherman  we  learned  that  the  ice 
was  very  heavy  to  the  northward,  and  lie 
did  not  think  we  would  get  very  far. 
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Captain  Tuttle  made  the  attempt,  how- 
ever; but  at  Icy  Cape  the  ice  turned  us 
back,  and  we  anchored  at  Point  Lay 
again  on  the  21st.  Another  fruitless  at- 
tempt was  made  the  following  day,  and 
on  the  23d,  Sherman  having  brought  the 
information  that  the  Belvedere  was  short 
of  flour,  Lieutenant  Hamlet  was  sent  up 
the  coast  with  a canoe-load  of  provisions 
to  that  vessel.  He  reached  her  all  right, 
but,  owing  to  the  heavy  ice  along  the 
shore,  he  did  not  .reach  Cape  Smyth  until 
the  day  after  the  Bear  arrived.  On  the 
25th  the  ice  opened  up  a little,  and  we  got 
as  far  as  Wain wright  Inlet,  but  were 
compelled  to  stop  there  on  account  of  the 
fog.  On  the  27th  the  fog  lifted,  and  we 
managed  to  push  through  the  leads  and 
get  around  the  shoals  off  Point  Belcher, 
but  were  obliged  to  run  off  shore  and  lose 
the  land  on  account  of  the  heavy  drift. 
We  soon  got  a good  opening,  however, 
and  headed  in  again,  and  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  July  28,  we  made 
fast  to  the  ground-ice  at  Cape  Smyth,  op- 
posite the  station.  This  ground-ice  is  the 
old  ice  of  the  polar  seas  piled  up  by  the 
crushing  of  the  floes,  until  this  mass  gets 
so  deep  in  the  water  that  it  grounds,  and 
there  remains  until  it  is  blown  off  again 
by  a gale.  Where  we  made  fast  the  wa- 
ter was  seventeen  fathoms,  and  yet  this 
ice  was  hard  and  fast  on  the  bottom. 

In  a little  while  we  saw  the  people 
coming  out  to  us  on  the  ice,  and  soon 
Jarvis  climbed  over  the  side,  and  later 
the  doctor.  We  gave  them  a hearty  wel- 
come, but  as  soon  as  they  had  made  their 
report  to  the  captain  and  heard  the  war 
news,  they  asked  so  many  questions  that 
we  all  forgot  the  shipwrecked  sailors  in  the 
excitement  of  discussing  the  war  and  the 
only  thing  we  then  knew — the  battle  of 
Manila.  Later  in  the  day  Jarvis  went 
ashore  again  to  send  off  the  men  we  were 
to  take  down,  and  by  the  following  day 
most  of  them  had  come  on  board. 

By  this  time  a westerly  wind  had 
sprung  up,  and  the  drift-ice  began  to  get 
so  heavy  we  were  forced  to  move  into  a 
little  bight  in  the  ground-ice  to  escape  it. 
The  wind  was  increasing  all  the  time,  and 
although  we  could  see  the  pack  coining  in, 
we  could  not  get  through  the  heavy  drift, 
and  on  August  1 the  Bear  was  jammed 
tight  up  against  the  ground-ice  by  the 
pack,  and  we  were  in  the  same  position 
as  the  vessels  the  previous  fall,  only  there 
was  hope  for  us  because  it  was  early  in 
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the  season  and  the  water  was  not  freez- 
ing. The  only  thing  we  could  do  now 
was  to  look  out  for  a crush  and  wait  pa- 
tiently for  an  easterly  wiud  to  carry  the 
pack-ice  off  shore  and  open  a lead.  On 
August  3,  the  wind  chopped  around  to 
the  southwest,  disturbed  the  pack,  and 
brought  on  a pressure,  so  that  our  port 
side  was  pushed  in  a few  inches.  The 
snapping,  cracking,  and  grinding  of  the 
timbers  is  a frightful  sound,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  it  looked  as  if  the  stanch  old 
Bear , that  had  seen  so  many  cruises  to 
the  Arctic,  was  at  last  to  leave  her  bones 
there,  but  fortunately  the  pressure  ceased 
before  any  real  damage  was  done.  The 
danger  was  not  over,  however,  for  with 
the  wind  blowing  on  shore  a pressure  was 
likely  to  occur  at  any  time,  and  it  was 
almost  sure  that  the  next  time  the  Bear 
was  doomed.  Provisions  were  hastily 
gotten  up  and  all  preparations  made  to 
abandon  her  should  it  become  necessary. 
For  the  next  few  days  no  one  went  asleep 
without  expecting  to  be  called  at  any  time, 
and  every  morning  we  gave  a sigh  of  re- 
lief to  find  the  good  old  ship  still  safe. 

Meanwhile  the  Belvedere  had  freed  her- 
self from  the  ice  that  had  made  around 
her  during  the  winter,  and  was  ready  to 
start  south  as  soon  as  the  drift-ice  cleared 
from  the  shoals  outside  her;  the  Rosario 
had  been  crushed  when  the  ice  broke  up 
early  in  the  spring,  her  crew  taken  to  the 
station  at  Cape  Smyth,  and  were  now  on 
board  the  Bear ; the  Newport  and  Fear - 
less  had  worked  their  way  close  to  Point 
Barrow”,  and  the  Jeannie  was  expected  to 
put  in  an  appearance  at  any  time.  On 
August  8 she  succeeded  in  working  up  to 
Point  Barrow,  and  as  a lead  had  opened 
inside  the  ground-ice,  all  three  vessels 
came  down  and  made  fast  on  the  inshore 
side  of  the  piece  we  wTere  jammed  against. 

On  the 7th  wTe  made  an  attempt  to  blast 
a passage  through,  but  powder  proved  to 
have  very  little  effect  on  ice  grounded  in 
seventeen  fathoms,  and  we  were  of  course 
unsuccessful.  There  w”as  now  a long  suc- 
cession of  unfavorable  winds  and  calms 
until  the  15th,  when  the  wind  came  out 
from  the  eastward,  the  pack  began  mov- 
ing off  shore,  and  by  midnight  there  was 
only  about  fifty  yards  of  ice  outside  us. 
The  pack  had  by  this  time  loosened  suf- 
ficiently to  allow  the  Bear  to  move  back 
and  forward  a little,  so  steam  was  made 
on  all  her  boilers,  and  she  began  to  force 
her  way  through,  but  it  took  all  the  fore- 


noon, backing  and  filling  under  a full 
head  of  steam,  to  get  clear.  About  noon 
on  the  16th,  after  a final  rush  at  the  bar- 
rier of  ice,  the  Bear  forced  through,  and 
we  sent  up  a rousing  cheer  as  wTe  found 
ourselves  in  open  water  once  more.  We 
proceeded  down  the  coast  to  where  the 
Newport , Fearless , and  Jeannie  were 
waiting  for  us,  and  after  giving  them 
each  sufficient  coal  and  provisions  to  last 
until  they  could  reach  the  nearest  port, 
the  Bear  steamed  away  southward,  hav- 
ing on  board  ninety-three  officers  and  men 
of  the  wrecked  vessels.  At  Port  Hope  we 
picked  up  nine  more  destitute  seamen,  the 
crew  of  the  schooner  Louise  J.  Kenney , 
which  had  been  driven  ashore  a few  days 
previous.  We  steamed  into  Seattle  on 
the  13th  of  September,  1898,  after  an  ab- 
sence in  the  Arctic  regions  of  nine  months 
and  a half,  and  with  a consciousness  of 
having  performed  the  task  allotted  to  us. 

The  sled  journey  of  the  overland  expe- 
dition from  Cape  Vancouver  to  the  north- 
ernmost limits  of  Alaska,  a distance  of 
some  1600  miles,  is,  I believe,  the  longest 
ever  made  by  a single  party  in  one  win- 
ter. That  no  lives  were  lost  and  there 
are  no  stories  of  fearful  suffering  to  be 
told  is  due,  I am  convinced,  to  the  care  and 
good  judgment  exercised,  rather  than  to 
any  fortuitous  circumstances.  Hardships 
are  of  course  inseparable  from  Arctic  trav- 
el; a bath  is  an  unheard-of  luxury;  one 
is  never  quite  free  from  unwelcome  little 
visitors  inside  the  fur  clothing  so  long  as 
there  are  natives  in  the  party.  Many  times 
we  crawled  into  our  sleeping-bags  hungry”, 
when  the  weather  or  lack  of  fuel  render- 
ed cooking  impossible;  running, walking, 
and  pushing  behind  a sled  through  deep 
snow  and  over  rough  and  difficult  trails 
of  broken  ice  are  very  fatiguing  and  ex- 
hausting; tl*e  weather  is  very  cold,  but 
though  the  thermometer  registered  as 
much  as  50°  below  zero  during  our  trav- 
elling, there  were  only  two  cases  of 
frost-bite  in  the  party,  and  these  were 
slight  and  the  result  of  carelessness  in 
not  paying  proper  attention  to  the  nose, 
which  member,  being  very  much  exposed, 
is  most  likely  to  be  the  first  affected;  but 
in  an  Arctic  expedition  properly  tilted  out, 
if  discretion  and  judgment  are  used  in 
travelling  and  camping,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  quite  unnecessary  for  the  members 
to  undergo  any  great  amount  of  real  suf- 
fering, except  in  case  of  an  extraordinary 
succession  of  adverse  circumstances. 
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BY  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS. 


HIS  Excellency  Sir  Charles  Greville, 
Governor  of  the  Wind- 
less Islands,  stood  upon  the  veranda  of 
Government  House  surveying  the  new 
day  with  critical  and  searching  eyes.  Sir 
Charles  had  been  so  long  absolute  mon- 
arch of  the  Windless  Isles  that  he  had 
assumed  unconsciously  a mental  attitude 
of  suzerainty  over  even  the  glittering 
water's  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the 
coral  reefs  under  the  waters,  and  the  rain- 
bow skies  that  floated  above  them.  But 
on  this  particular  morning  not  even  the 
critical  eye  of  the  Governor  could  distin- 
guish a single  flaw  in  the  tropical  land- 
scape before  him. 

The  lawn  at  his  feet  ran  down  to  meet 
the  dazzling  waters  of  the  bay,  the  blue 
waters  of  the  bay  ran  to  meet  a great 
stretch  of  absinthe  green,  the  green  joined 
a fairy  sky  of  pink  and  gold  and  saffron. 
Islands  of  coral  floated  on  the  sea  of  ab- 
sinthe, jmd  derelict  clouds  of  mother-of- 
pearl  swung  low  above  them,  starting 
from  nowhere  and  going  nowhere,  but 
drifting  beautifully,  like  giant  soap-bub- 
bles of  light  and  color.  Where  the  lawn 
touched  the  waters  of  the  bay  the  cocoa- 
nut-palms  reached  their  crooked  lengths 
far  up  into  the  sunshine,  and  as  the  sea- 
breeze  stirred  their  fronds  they  filled  the 
hot  air  with  whispers  and  murmurs  like 
the  fluttering  of  many  fans.  Nature 
smiled  boldly  upon  the  Governor,  confi- 
dent in  her  bountiful  beauty,  as  though 
she  said.  “Surely  you  cannot  but  be 
pleased  with  me  to  day.”  And,  as  though 
in  answer,  the  critical  and  searching 
glance  of  Sir  Charles  relaxed. 

The  crunching  of  the  gravel  and  the 
rattle  of  the  sentry’s  musket  at  salute  re- 
called him  to  his  high  oflice  and  to  the 
duties  of  the  morning.  He  waved  his 
hand,  and,  as  though  it  were  a wand,  the 
sentry  moved  again,  making  1 1 is  way  to 
the  kitchen  garden,  and  so  around  Gov- 
ernment House  and  back  to  the  lawn- 
tennis  court,  maintaining  in  his  solitary 
pilgrimage  the  dignity  of  her  Majesty’s 
representative,  as  well  as  her  Majesty's 
power  over  the  Windless  Isles. 

The  Governor  smiled  slightly,  with  the 
ease  of  mind  of  one  who  finds  all  things 


good.  Supreme  authority,  surroundings 
of  endless  beauty,  the  respectful,  even 
humble,  deference  of  his  inferiors,  and 
never  even  an  occasional  visit  from  a 
superior,  had  in  four  years  lowered  him 
into  a bed  of  ease  and  self-satisfaction. 
He  was  cut  off  from  the  world,  and  yet 
of  it.  Each  month  there  came,  via  Ja- 
maica, the  three  weeks'  old  copy  of  The 
Weekly  Times : he  subscribed  to  Mudie's 
Colonial  Library;  and  from  the  States  lie 
had  imported  an  American  lawn-mower, 
the  mechanism  of  which  no  one  as  vet 
understood.  Within  his  own  borders  he 
had  created  a healthy,  orderly  seaport 
out  of  what  had  been  a sink  of  fever  and 
a refuge  for  all  the  ne'er-do-wells  and  fu- 
gitive revolutionists  of  Central  America. 

He  knew,  as  he  sat  each  evening  on  his 
veranda,  looking  across  the  bay,  that  in 
the  world  beyond  the  pink  and  gold  sun- 
set men  were  still  panting,  struggling, 
and  starving;  crises  were  rising  and  pass- 
ing; strikes  and  panics,  wars  and  the  ru- 
mors of  wars,  swept  from  continent  to 
continent;  a plague  crept  through  India; 
a filibuster  with  five  hundred  men  at  li is 
back  crossed  an  imaginary  line  and  stirred 
the  world  from  Cape  Town  to  London  ; 
Emperors  were  crowned;  the  good  Queen 
celebrated  the  longest  reign;  and  a cap- 
tain of  artillery  imprisoned  in  a swampy 
island  in  the  South  Atlantic  caused  two 
hemispheres  to  clamor  for  his  rescue,  and 
lit  a race  war  that  stretched  from  Algiers 
to  the  boulevards. 

And  yet,  at  the  Windless  Isles,  all  these 
happenings  seemed  to  Sir  Charles  like  the 
morning’s  memory  of  a dream.  For 
these  tilings  never  crossed  the  ring  of  the 
coral  reefs;  he  saw  them  only  as  pictures 
in  an  illustrated  paper  a month  old. 
And  lie  was  pleased  to  find  that  this  was 
so.  He  was  sufficient  to  himself,  with 
his  own  responsibilities  and  social  duties 
and  public  works.  He  was  a man  in  au- 
thority, who  said  to  others,  “ Come!"  and 
“Go!"  Under  him  were  commissioners, 
and  under  the  commissioners  district  in- 
spectors and  boards  of  education  and  of 
highways.  For  the  better  health  of  the 
colony  he  had  planted  trees  that  sucked 
the  malaria  from  the  air;  for  its  better 
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morals  he  had  substituted  as  a Sunday 
amusement  cricket  - matches  for  cock- 
fights; and  to  keep  it  at  peace  he  had  cre- 
ated a local  constabulary  of  native  ne- 
groes, and  had  dressed  them  in  the  cast- 
off uniforms  of  London  policemen.  His 
handiwork  was  everywhere,  and  his  in- 
terest was  all  sunk  in  his  handiwork. 
The  days  passed  gorgeous  with  sunshine, 
the  nights  breathed  with  beauty.  It  was 
an  existence  of  leisurely  occupation,  and 
one  that  promised  no  change,  and  he  was 
content. 

As  it  was  Thursday,  the  Council  met 
that  morning,  and  some  questions  of  mo- 
ment to  the  colony  were  to  be  brought  up 
for  consideration.  The  question  of  the 
dog- tax  was  one  which  perplexed  Sir 
Charles  most  particularly.  The  two  Coun- 
cillors elected  by  the  people  and  the  three 
appointed  by  the  crown  had  disagreed  as 
to  this  tax.  Of  the  five  hundred  British 
subjects  at  the  seaport,  all  but  ten  were 
owners  of  dogs,  and  it  had  occurred  to 
Sassoon,  the  chemist,  that  a tax  of  half  a 
crown  a year  on  each  of  these  dogs  would 
meet  the  expense  of  extending  the  oyster- 
shell  road  to  the  new  cricket -grounds. 
To  this  Snellgrove,  who  held  the  contract 
for  the  narrow-gauge  railroad,  agreed; 
but  the  three  crown  Councillors  opposed 
the  tax  vigorously,  on  the  ground  that  as 
scavengers  alone  the  dogs  were  a boon  to 
the  colony  and  should  be  encouraged. 
The  fact  that  each  of  these  gentlemen 
owned  not  only  one,  but  several  dogs  of 
high  pedigree  made  their  position  one  of 
great  delicacy. 

There  was  no  way  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernor could  test  the  popular  will  in  the 
matter,  except  through  his  secretary,  Mr. 
Clarges,  who,  at  the  cricket-match  between 
the  local  eleven  and  the  officers  and  crew 
of  H.  M.  S.  Partridge , had  been  informed 
by  the  other  owners  of  several  fox-terriers 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  tax  was  a piece 
of  “condemned  tommy-rot.”  From  this 
the  Governor  judged  that  it  would  not 
prove  a popular  measure.  As  lie  paced 
the  veranda,  drawing  deliberately  on  his 
cigar,  and  considering  to  which  party  he 
should  give  the  weight  of  his  final  sup- 
port, his  thoughts  were  disturbed  by  the 
approach  of  a stranger,  who  advanced 
along  the  gravel  walk,  guarded  on  either 
side  by  one  of  the  local  constabulary. 
The  stranger  was  young  and  of  poor  ap- 
pearance. His  bare  feet  were  bound  in  a 
pair  of  the  rope  sandals  worn  by  the  na- 


tives, his  clothing  was  of  torn  and  soiled 
drill,  and  he  fanned  his  face  nonchalantly 
with  a sombrero  of  battered  and  shapeless 
felt; 

Sir  Charles  halted  in  his  walk,  and 
holding  his  cigar  behind  his  back,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  sergeant. 

“A  vagrant?”  he  asked. 

The  words  seemed  to  bear  some  amus- 
ing significance  to  the  stranger,  for  his 
face  lit  instantly  with  a sweet  and  charm- 
ing smile,  and  while  he  turned  to  hear  the 
sergeant’s  reply,  he  regarded  him  with  a 
kindly  and 'affection  ate  interest. 

“Yes,  your  Excellency.” 

The  Governor  turned  to  the  prisoner. 

“Do  you  know  the  law  of  this  colony 
regarding  vagrants?” 

“I  do  not,”  the  young  man  answered. 
His  tone  was  politely  curious,  and  sug- 
gested that  he  would  like  to  be  further  in- 
formed as  to  the  local  peculiarities  of  a 
foreign  country. 

“After  two  weeks’  residence,”  the  Gov- 
ernor recited,  impressively,  “all  able-bod- 
ied persons  who  will  not  work  are  put  to 
work  or  deported.  Have  you  made  any 
effort  to  find  work  ?” 

Again  the  young  man  smiledrcharm- 
ingly.  He  shook  his  head  and  laughed. 
“ Oh  dear  no.”  he  said. 

The  laugh  struck  the  Governor  as  im- 
pertinent. 

“Then  you  must  leave  by  the  next  mail- 
steamer,  if  you  have  any  money  to  pay 
your  passage,  or,  if  you  have  no  money, 
you  must  go  to  work  on  the  roads.  Have 
you  any  money  ?” 

“If  I had,  I wouldn't— be  a vagrant,” 
the  young  man  answered.  His  voice  was 
low  and  singularly  sweet.  It  seemed  to 
suit  the  indolence  of  his  attitude  and  the 
lazy,  inconsequent  smile.  “I  called  on 
our  consular  agent  here,”  he  continued, 
leisurely,  “ to  write  a letter  home  for  mon- 
ey, but  he  was  disgracefully  drunk,  so  I 
used  his  official  note-paper  to  write  to  the 
State  Department  about  him,  instead.” 

The  Governor’s  deepest  interest  was 
aroused.  The  American  consular  agent 
was  one  of  the  severest  trials  he  was  forced 
to  endure. 

“You  are  not  a British  subject,  then? 
Ab,  I see — and — er — your  representative 
was  unable  to  assist  you?” 

“He  was  drunk,”  the  young  man  re- 
pealed, placidly.  “He  has  been  drunk 
ever  since  I have  been  here,  particularly 
in  the  mornings.”  lie  halted,  as  though 
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the  subject  had  lost  interest  for  him,  and 
gazed  pleasantly  at  the  sunny  bay  and  up 
at  the  moving  palms. 

“Then,”  said  the  Governor,  as  though 
he  had  not  been  interrupted,  “as  you  have 
no  means  of  support,  you  will  help  sup- 
port the  colony  until  you  can  earn  money 
to  leave  it.  That  will  do,  sergeant.” 

The  young  man  placed  his  hat  upon 
his  head  and  turned  to  move  away,  but 
at  the  first  step  he  swayed  suddenly  and 
caught  at  the  negro's  shoulder,  clasping 
his  other  hand  across  his  eyes.  The  ser- 
geant held  him  by  the  waist,  and  looked 
up  at  the  Governor  with  some  embarrass- 
ment. 

“The  young  gentleman  has  not  been 
well,  Sir  Charles,”  he  said,  apologetical- 

ly- 

The  stranger  straightened  himself  up 
and  smiled  vaguely.  “I’m  all  right,”he 
murmured.  “ Sun's  too  hot.” 

“ Sit  down,”  said  the  Governor. 

He  observed  the  stranger  more  closely. 
He  noticed  now  that  beneath  the  tan  his 
face  was  delicate  and  finely  cut,  and  that 
his  yellow  hair  clung  closely  to  a well- 
formed  head. 

“ He  seems  faint.  Has  he  had  any- 
thing to  eat?”  asked  the  Governor. 

The  sergeant  grinned  guiltily.  “Yes, 
Me  °bnrles;  we've  been  feeding  him  at 
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smile,  and,  moreover,  he  had  reported  that 
thorn  in  his  flesh,  the  consular  agent,  to 
the  proper  authorities. 

He  conceived  an  interest  in  a young 
man  who,  though  with  naked  feet,  did 
not  hesitate  to  correspond  with  his  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs. 

“How  long  have  you  been  ill?”  he 
asked. 

The  young  man  looked  up  from  where 
he  had  sunk  on  the  steps,  and  roused  him- 
self with  a shrug.  “It  doesn't  matter,*’ 
he  said.  “I've  had  a touch  of  Chagres 
ever  since  I was  on  the  Isthmus.  I was 
at  work  there  on  the  railroad.” 

“ Did  you  come  here  from  Colon?'’ 

“No;  I worked  up  the  Pacific  side.  I 
was  clerking  with  Rossner  Brothers  at 
Amapala  for  a while,  because  I speak  a 
little  German,  and  then  I footed  it  over 
to  Puerto  Cortez  and  got  a job  with  the 
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lottery  people.  They  gave  me  twenty 
dollars  a month  gold  for  rolling  the  tick- 
ets, and  I put  it  all  in  the  drawing,  and 
won  as  much  as  ten.”  He  laughed,  and 
sitting  erect,  drew  from  his  pocket  a roll 
of  thin  green  papers.  “These  are  for  the 
next  drawing,”  he  said.  “Have  some?” 
he  added.  He  held  them  towards  the 
negro  sergeant,  who,  under  the  eye  of  the 
Governor,  resisted,  and  then  spread  the 
tickets  on  his  knee  like  a hand  at  cards. 
“I  stand  to  win  a lot  with  these,”  he 
said,  with  a cheerful  sigh.  “You  see, 
until  the  list’s  published  I'm  prospective- 
ly worth  twenty  thousand  dollars.  And,” 
he  added,  “I  break  stones  in  the  sun.* 
He  rose  unsteadily,  and  saluted  the  Gov- 
ernor with  a nod.  “Good-morning,  sir,” 
he  said,  “and  thank  you.” 

“Wait,”  Sir  Charles  commanded.  A 
new  form  of  punishment  had  suggested 
itself,  in  which  justice  was  tempered  with 
mercy.  “Can  you  work  one  of  your 
American  lawn-mowers?”  he  asked. 

The  young  man  laughed  delightedly. 
“I  never  tried,”  he  said,  “but  I’ve  seen 
it  done.” 

“If  you’ve  been  ill,  it  would  be  mur- 
der to  put  you  on  the  shell  road.”  The 
Governor's  dignity  relaxed  into  a smile. 
“I  don’t  desire  international  complica- 
tions,” he  said.  “Sergeant,  take  this — 
him — to  the  kitchen,  and  tell  Corporal 
-billon  to  give  him  that  American  lawn- 
1 1 * ’ ’ -■  “ Possibly  ho  may  un- 
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Ten  minutes  later  the  deliberations  of 
the  Council  were  disturbed  by  a loud  and 
persistent  rattle,  like  the  whir  of  a Maxim 
gun,  which  proved,  on  investigation,  to 
arise  from  the  American  lawn-mower. 
The  vagrant  was  propelling  it  triumphant- 
ly across  the  lawn,  and  gazing  down  at  it 
with  the  same  fond  pride  with  which  a 
nurse-maid  leans  over  the  perambulator  to 
observe  her  lusty  and  gurgling  charge. 

The  Councillors  had  departed.  Sir 
Charles  was  thinking  of  breakfast,  the 
Maxim  - like  lawn  - mower  still  irritated 
the  silent  hush  of  mid-day,  when  from 
the  waters  of  the  inner  harbor  there  came 
suddenly  the  sharp  report  of  a saluting 
gun  and  the  rush  of  falling  anchor-chains. 
There  was  still  a week  to  pass  before  the 
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The  Governor  was  rearranging  the 
focus  of  the  glass  with  nervous  fingers. 
“I  believe/’  he  said,  “no — yes — upon 
my  word,  there  are— there  are  ladies  in 
that  launch!” 

“Ladies,  sir!”  The  secretary  threw  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  binocular,  but  it  was 
in  immediate  use. 

The  clatter  of  the  lawn-mower  ceased 
suddenly,  and  the  relief  of  its  silence 
caused  the  Governor  to  lower  his  eyes. 
He  saw  the  lawn-mower  lying  prostrate 
on  the  grass.  The  vagrant  had  vanished. 

There  was  a sharp  tinkle  of  bells,  and 
the  launch  slipped  up  to  the  wharf  and 
halted  as  softly  as  a bicycle.  A man  in 
a yachting -suit  jumped  from  her,  and 
making  some  laughing  speech  to  the  ttvo 
women  in  the  stern,  walked  briskly  across 
the  lawn,  taking  a letter  from  his  pocket 
as  he  came.  Sir  Charles  awaited  him 
gravely ; the  occupants  of  the  launch  had 
seen  him,  and  it  was  too  late  to  retreat. 

“Sir  Charles  Greville,  I believe,”  said 
the  yachtsman.  He  bowed,  and  ran  light- 
ly up  the  steps.  “I  am  Mr.  Robert  Col- 
lier, from  New  York,”  he  said.  “ I have 
a letter  to  you  from  your  ambassador  at 
Washington.  If  you'll  pardon  me,  I'll 
present  it  in  person.  I had  meant  to 
leave  it,  but  seeing  you — ” He  paused, 
and  gave  the  letter  in  his  hand  to  Sir 
Charles,  who  waved  him  towards  his  li- 
brary. 

Sir  Charles  scowled  at  the  letter  through 
his  monocle,  aud  then  shook  hands  with 
his  visitor.  “I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 
Mr.  Collier,”  he  said.  “ He  says  here  you 
are  preparing  a book  on  our  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies.”  He  tapped  the  letter  with 
his  monocle.  “I  am  sure  I shall  be  most 
happy  to  assist  you  with  any  information 
in  my  power.” 

“Well,  I am  writing  a book — yes,”  Mr. 
Collier  observed,  doubtfully,  “but  it's  a 
log-book.  This  trip  I am  on  pleasure  bent, 
aud  I also  wish  to  consult  with  you  on 
a personal  matter.  However,  that  can 
wait.”  He  glanced  out  of  the  windows  to 
where  the  launch  lay  in  the  sun.  “My 
wife  came  ashore  with  me,  Sir  Charles,”  he 
said,  “so  that  in  case  there  was  a Lady 
Greville,  Mrs.  Collier  could  call  on  her, 
and  we  could  ask  if  you  would  waive 
etiquette  and  do  us  the  honor  to  dine  with 
us  to-night  on  the  yacht — that  is,  if  you 
are  not  engaged.” 

Sir  Charles  smiled.  “There  is  no  Lady 
Greville,"  he  said,  “and  I personally  do 


not  think  I am  engaged  elsewhere.”  He 
paused  in  thought,  as  though  to  make 
quite  sure  he  was  not.  “ No,”  he  added, 
“I  have  no  other  engagement.  I will 
come  with  pleasure.” 

Sir  Charles  rose  and  clapped  his  hands 
for  the  orderly.  “Possibly  the  ladies 
will  come  up  to  the  veranda?”  he  asked. 
“ I cannot  allow  them  to  remain  at  the 
end  of  my  wharf.”  He  turned,  and  gave 
directions  to  the  orderly  to  bring  limes 
and  bottles  of  soda  and  ice,  and  led  the 
way  across  the  lawn. 

Mrs.  Collier  and  her  friend  had  not  ex- 
plored the  grounds  of  Government  House 
for  over  ten  minutes  before  Sir  Charles 
felt  that  many  years  ago  he  had  person- 
ally arranged  their  visit,  that  he  had 
known  them  for  even  a longer  time,  and 
that,  now  that  they  had  finally  arrived, 
they  must  never  depart. 

To  them  there  was  apparently  nothing 
on  his  domain  which  did  not  thrill  with 
delightful  interest.  They  were  as  eager 
as  two  children  at  a pantomime,  and  as 
unconscious.  As  a rule,  Sir  Charles  had 
found  it  rather  difficult  to  meet  the  wo- 
men of  his  colony  on  a path  which  they 
were  capable  of  treading  intelligently. 
In  fairness  to  them,  he  had  always  sought 
out  some  topic  in  which  they  could  take 
an  equal  part — something  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  children,  or  the  better  ven- 
tilation of  the  new  school  - house  and 
chapel.  But  these  new  comers  did  not 
require  him  to  select  topics  of  conversa- 
tion; they  did  not  even  wait  for  him  to 
finish  those  which  lie  himself  introduced. 
They  flitted  from  one  end  of  the  garden 
to  the  other  with  the  eagerness  of  two 
midshipmen  on  shore  leave,  and  they 
found  something  to  enjoy  in  what  seem- 
ed to  the  Governor  the  most  common- 
place of  things.  The  Zouave  uniform  of 
the  sentry,  the  old  Spanish  cannon  con- 
verted into  peaceful  gate-posts,  the  avi- 
ary with  its  screaming  paroquets,  the 
botanical  station,  aud  even  the  ice -ma- 
chine were  all  objects  of  delight. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  interior  of  the 
famous  palace,  which  had  been  sent  out 
complete  from  London,  and  which  was 
wont  to  fill  the  wives  of  the  colonials 
with  awe  or  to  reduce  them  to  whispers, 
for  some  reason  failed  of  its  effect.  But 
they  said  they  “loved’’  the  large  gold 
Y.  It. 's  on  the  back  of  the  Councillors’ 
chairs,  and  they  exclaimed  aloud  over  the 
red  leather  despatch-boxes  and  the  great 
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“ That  second  button,”  said  Sir  Charles, 
after  deliberate  scrutiny,  “ is  the  one  which 
communicates  with  the  pantry.” 

The  Governor  would  not  consider  their 
returning  to  the  yacht  for  luncheon. 

“You  might  decide  to  steam  away  as 
suddenly  as  you  came,”  he  said,  gallant- 
ly, “and  I cannot  take  that  chance.  This 
is  Bachelor’s  Hall,  so  you  must  pardon 
my  people  if  things  do  not  go  very 
smoothly.”  He  himself  led  them  to  the 
great  guest-chamber,  where  there  had  not 
been  a guest  for  many  years,  and  he  no- 
ticed, as  though  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  halls  through  which  they  passed  were 
bare,  and  that  the  floor  was  littered  with 
unpacked  boxes  and  gun-cases.  He  also 
observed  for  the  first  time  that  maps  of 
the  colony,  with  the  coffee  - plantations 
and  mahogany  belt  marked  in  different 
inks,  were  not  perhaps  so  decorative  as 
pictures  and  mirrors  and  family  portraits. 
And  he  could  have  wished  that  the  na- 
tive servants  had  not  stared  so  admiring- 
ly at  the  guests,  nor  directed  each  other 
in  such  aggressive  whispers.  On  those 
other  occasions,  when  the  wives  of  the 
Councillors  came  to  the  semiannual  din- 
ners, the  native  servants  had  seemed  ade- 
quate to  all  that  was  required  of  them. 
He  recollected  with  a flush  that  in  the 
town  these  semiannual  dinners  were  de- 
scribed as  banquets.  He  wondered  if  to 
these  visitors  from  the  outside  world  it 
was  all  equally  provincial. 

But  their  enjoyment  was  apparently 
unfeigned  and  generous.  It  was  evident 
that  they  had  known  each  other  for  many 
years,  yet  they  received  every  remark 
that  any  of  them  made  as  though  it  had 
been  pronounced  by  a new  and  interesting 
acquaintance.  Sir  Charles  found  it  rath- 
er difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  talk  across 
the  table,  they  changed  the  subject  so 
rapidly,  and  they  half  spoke  of  so  many 
things  without  waiting  to  explain.  He 
could  not  at  once  grasp  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple who  had  no  other  position  in  the 
world  save  that  of  observers  were  speak- 
ing so  authoritatively  of  public  men  and 
public  measures.  He  found,  to  his  de- 
light, that  for  the  first  time  in  several 
years  he  was  not  presiding  at  his  own  ta- 
ble, and  that  his  guests  seemed  to  feel  no 
awe  of  him. 

“ What's  the  use  of  a yacht  nowadays?” 
Collier  was  saying — “what’s  the  use  of  a 
yacht,  when  you  can  go  to  sleep  in  a 
wagon-lit  at  the  Gare  du  Nord,  and  wake 
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up  at  Vladivostok?  And  look  at  the 
time  it  saves;  eleven  days  to  Gib,  six  to 
Port  Said,  and  fifteen  to  Colombo — there 
you  are,  only  half-way  around,  and  you’re 
already  sixteen  days  behind  the  man  in 
the  wagon-lit.” 

“ But  nobody  wants  to  go  to  Vladivos- 
tok,” said  Miss  Cameron,  “or  anywhere 
else  in  a wagon-lit.  But  with  a yacht  you 
can  explore  out-of-the-way  places,  and 
you  meet  new  and  interesting  people. 
We  wouldn’t  have  met  Sir  Charles  if  we 
had  waited  for  a wagon-lit.”  She  bowed 
her  head  to  the  Governor,  and  he  smiled 
with  gratitude.  He  had  lost  Mr.  Collier 
somewhere  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  he 
was  glad  she  had  brought  them  back  to 
the  Windless  Isles  once  more. 

“ And  again  I repeat  that  the  answer 
to  that  is,  ‘ Why  not?  said  the  March 
Hare,’  ” remarked  Mr.  Collier,  determin- 
edly. 

The  answer,  as  an  answer,  did  not  strike 
Sir  Charles  as  a very  good  one.  But  the 
ladies  seemed  to  comprehend,  for  Miss 
Cameron  said:  “Did  I tell  you  about 
meeting  him  at  Oxford  just  a few  months 
before  his  death — at  a children’s  tea  party? 
He  was  so  sweet  and  understanding  with 
them  ! Two  women  tried  to  lionize  him, 
and  he  ran  away  and  played  with  the 
children.  I was  more  glad  to  meet  him 
than  any  one  I can  think  of.  Not  as  a 
personage,  you  know,  but  because  I felt 
grateful  to  him.” 

“Yes,  that  way,  distinctly,”  said  Mrs. 
Collier.  “I  should  have  felt  that  way 
towards  Mrs.  Ewing  more  than  any  one 
else.” 

“I  know,  ‘Jackanapes,’”  remarked 
Collier,  shortly;  “a  brutal  assault  upon 
the  feelings,  I say.” 

“Some  one  else  said  it  before  you, 
Robert,”  Mrs.  Collier  commented,  calmly. 
“Perhaps  Sir  Charles  met  him  at  Apia.” 
They  all  turned  and  looked  at  him.  He 
wished  he  could  say  he  had  met  him  at 
Apia.  He  did  not  quite  see  how  they 
had  made  their  way  from  a children’s 
tea  party  at  Oxford  to  the  South  Pacific 
islands,  but  he  was  anxious  to  join  in 
somewhere  with  a clever  observation. 
But  they  never  seemed  to  settle  in  one 
place  sufficiently  long  for  him  to  recol- 
lect what  he  knew  of  it.  He  hoped  they 
would  get  around  to  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  in  time.  He  had  been  Governor 
of  Sierra  Leone  for  five  years. 

Ilis  success  that  night  at  dinner  on  the 
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yacht  was  far  better.  The  others  seemed 
a little  tired  after  the  hours  of  sight-see- 
ing  to  which  he  had  treated  them,  and 
they  were  content  to  listen.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Clarges,  who  knew  them 
word  by  word,  he  felt  free  to  tell  his  three 
stories  of  life  at  Sierra  Leone.  He  took 
his  time  in  the  telling,  and  could  congrat- 
ulate himself  that  his  efforts  had  never 
been  more  keenly  appreciated.  He  felt 
that  he  was  holding  his  own. 

The  night  was  still  and  warm,  and 
while  the  men  lingered  below  at  the  ta- 
ble, the  two  women  mounted  to  the  deck 
and  watched  the  lights  of  the  town  as 
they  vanished  one  by  one  and  left  the 
moon  in  unchallenged  possession  of  the 
harbor.  For  a long  time  Miss  Cameron 
stood  silent,  looking  out  across  the  bay 
at  the  shore  and  the  hills  beyond.  A 
fish  splashed  near  them,  and  the  sound  of 
oars  rose  from  the  mist  that  floated  above 
the  water,  until  they  were  muffled  in  the 
distance.  The  palms  along  the  shore 
glistened  like  silver,  and  overhead  the 
Southern  Cross  shone  white  against  a sky 
of  purple.  The  silence  deepened  and  con- 
tinued for  so  long  a time  that  Mrs.  Col- 
lier felt  its  significance,  and  waited  for 
the  girl  to  end  it. 

Miss  Cameron  raised  her  eyes  to  the 
stars  and  frowned.  “ I am  not  surprised 
that  he  is  content  to  stay  here,”  she  said. 
“ Are  you?  It  is  so  beautiful,  so  wonder- 
fully beautiful.” 

For  a moment  Mrs.  Collier  made  no 
answer.  “Two  years  is  a long  time, 
Florence,”  she  said;  “and  he  is  all  I 
have;  he  is  not  only  my  only  brother,  he 
is  the  only  living  soul  who  is  related  to 
me.  That  makes  it  harder.” 

The  girl  seemed  to  find  some  implied 
reproach  in  the  speech,  for  she  turned 
and  looked  at  her  friend  closely.  “Do 
you  feel  it  is  my  fault,  Alice?”  she  asked. 

The  older  woman  shook  her  head. 
“ How  could  it  be  your  fault?”  she  an- 
swered. “If  you  couldn’t  love  him 
enough  to  marry  him,  you  couldn’t, 
that’s  all.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  have  hidden  himself  from  all  of 
us.  Even  if  he  could  not  stand  being- 
near  you,  caring  as  he  did,  he  need  not 
have  treated  me  so.  We  have  done  all 
we  can  do,  and  Robert  has  been  more 
than  fine  about  it.  He  and  his  agents 
have  written  to  every  consul  and  business 
house  in  Central  America,  and  I don’t  be- 
lieve there  is  a city  that  he  hasn’t  visited. 


He  has  sent  him  money  and  letters  to 
every  bank  and  to  every  post-office — ” 

The  girl  raised  her  head  quickly. 

“ — but  he  never  calls  for  either,”  Mrs. 
Collier  continued,  “for  I know  that  if 
he  had  read  my  letters  he  would  have 
come  home.” 

The  girl  lifted  her  head  as  though  she 
were  about  to  speak,  and  then  turned 
and  walked  slowly  away.  After  a few 
moments  she  returned,  and  stood,  with 
her  hands  resting  on  the  rail,  looking 
down  into  the  water.  “I  wrote  him 
two  letters,”  she  said.  In  the  silence  of 
the  night  her  voice  was  unusually  olear 
and  distinct.  “I — you  make  me  wonder 
— if  they  ever  reached  him.” 

Mrs.  Collier,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  girl,  rose  slowly  from  her  chair  and 
came  towards  her.  She  reached  out  her 
hand  and  touched  Miss  Cameron  on  the 
arm.  “Florence,”  she  said,  in  a whisper, 
“ have  you — ” 

The  girl  raised  her  head  slowly,  and 
lowered  it  again.  “ Yes,”  she  answered  ; 
“I  told  him  to  come  back — to  come 
back  to  me.  Alice,”  she  cried,  “I  — I 
begged  him  to  come  back!”  She  tossed 
her  hands  apart  and  again  walked  rap- 
idly away,  leaving  the  older  woman 
standing  motionless. 

A moment  later,  when  Sir  Charles  and 
Mr.  Collier  stepped  out  upon  the  deck, 
they  discovered  the  two  women  standing 
close  together,  two  white,  ghostly  figures 
in  the  moonlight,  and  as  they  advanced 
towards  them  they  saw  Mrs.  Collier  take 
the  girl  for  an  instant  in  her  arms. 

Sir  Charles  was  asking  Miss  Cameron 
how  long  she  thought  an  immigrant 
should  be  made  to  work  for  his  freehold 
allotment,  when  Mr.  Collier  and  his  wife 
rose  at  the  same  moment  and  departed  on 
separate  errands.  They  met  most  mys- 
teriously in  the  shadow  of  the  -wheel- 
house. 

“What  is  it?  Is  anything  wrong 
with  Florence?”  Collier  asked,  anxious- 
ly. “ Not  homesick,  is  she?” 

Mrs.  Collier  put  her  hands  on  her  hus- 
band's shoulders  and  shook  her  head. 

“Wrong?  No,  thank  Heaven!  it's  as 
right  as  right  can  be!"  she  cried.  “She’s 
written  to  him  to  come  back,  but  he’s 
never  answered,  and  so — and  now  it's  all 
right.” 

Mr.  Collier  gazed  blankly  at  his  wife's 
upturned  face.  “ Well,  I don't  see  that,” 
lie  remonstrated.  “What's  the  use  of 
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her  being  in  love  with  him  now  when 
lie  can  t be  found?  What?  Why  didn’t 
she  love  him  two  years  ago  when  he  was 
where  you  could  get  at  him  — at  her 
house,  for  instance.  He  was  there  most 
of  his  time.  She  would  have  saved  a lot 
of  trouble.  However,”  he  added,  ener- 
geticallj",  “this  makes  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  find  that  young  man  and  bring 
him  to  his  senses.  We’ll  search  this 
place  for  the  next  few  days,  and  then 
we’ll  try  the  mainland  again.  I think 
I’ll  offer  a reward  for  him,  and  have  it 
printed  in  Spanish,  and  paste  it  up  in  all 
the  plazas.  We  might  add  a line  in 
English,  ‘She  has  changed  her  mind.’ 
That  would  bring  him  home,  wouldn’t 
it  ?” 

“ Don’t  be  unfeeling,  Robert,”  said  Mrs. 
Collier. 

Her  husband  raised  his  eyes  appeal- 
ingly, and  addressed  himself  to  the  moon. 
“I  ask  you  now,”  he  complained,  “is 
that  fair  to  a man  who  has  spent  six 
months  on  muieback  trying  to  round  up 
a prodigal  brother-in-law?” 

That  same  evening,  after  the  ladies  had 
gone  below,  Mr.  Collier  asked  Sir  Charles 
to  assist  him  in  his  search  for  his  wife’s 
brother,  and  Sir  Charles  heartily  prom- 
ised his  most  active  co-operation.  There 
were  several  Americans  at  work  in  the 
interior,  lie  said,  as  overseers  on  the 
coffee-plantations.  It  was  possible  that 
the  runaway  might  be  among  them.  It 
was  only  that  morning,  Sir  Charles  re- 
membered, that  an  American  lmd  been  at 
work  “ repairing  his  lawn-mower,”  as  he 
considerately  expressed  it.  He  would 
send  for  him  on  the  morrow. 

But  on  the  morrow  the  slave  of  the 
lawn  - mower  was  reported  on  the  list 
of  prisoners  as  “missing,”  and  Corporal 
Mai  Ion  was  grieved,  but  refused  to  con- 
sider himself  responsible.  Sir  Charles 
himself  had  allowed  the  vagrant  unusual 
freedom,  and  the  vagrant  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it,  and  probably  escaped  to 
the  hills,  or  up  the  river  to  the  logwood 
camp. 

“Telegraph  a description  of  him  to  In- 
spector Garrett.”  Sir  Charles  directed, 
“ and  to  the  heads  of  all  up  stations.  And 
when  he  returns,  bring  him  to  me.” 

So  great  was  his  zeal  that  Sir  Charles 
further  offered  to  join  Mr.  Collier  in  his 
search  among  the  outlying  plantations; 
hut  Mr.  Collier  preferred  to  work  alone. 
He  accordingly  set  out  at  once,  armed 


with  letters  to  the  differept  district  in- 
spectors, and  in  his  absence  delegated  to 
Sir  Charles  the  pleasant  duty  of  caring 
for  the  wants  of  Miss  Cameron  and  his 
wife.  Sir  Charles  regarded  the  latter  as 
deserving  of  all  sympathy,  for  Mr.  Col- 
lier, in  his  efforts  to  conceal  the  fact  from 
the  Governor  that  Florence  Cameron  was 
responsible,  or  in  any  way  concerned,  in 
the  disappearance  of  the  missing  man, 
had  been  too  mysterious.  Sir  Charles 
was  convinced  that  the  fugitive  had 
swindled  his  brother-iu-law  and  stolen 
his  sister’s  jewels. 

The  days  which  followed  were  to  the 
Governor  days  and  nights  of  strange  dis- 
coveries. He  recognized  that  the  mis- 
sionaries from  the  great  outside  world 
had  invaded  his  shores  and  disturbed  his 
gods  and  temples.  Their  religion  of 
progress  and  activity  filled  him  with 
doubt  and  unrest. 

“In  this  century,”  Mr.  Collier  had  de- 
clared, “nothing  can  stand  still.  It’s 
the  same  with  a corporation,  or  a coun- 
try, or  a man.  We  must  either  march 
ahead  or  fall  out.  We  can’t  mark  time. 
What?” 

“Exactly — certainly  not,”  Sir  Charles 
had  answered.  But  in  his  heart  he  knew 
that  he  himself  had  been  marking  time 
under  these  soft  tropical  skies  while  the 
world  was  pushing  forward.  The  thought 
had  not  disturbed  him  before.  Now  he 
felt  guilty.  He  conceived  a sudden  in- 
tolerance, if  not  contempt,  for  the  little 
village  of  whitewashed  houses,  for  the 
rafts  of  mahogany  and  of  logwood  that 
bumped  against  the  pier-heads,  for  the 
sacks  of  coffee  piled  high  like  barricades 
under  the  corrugated  zinc  sheds  along 
the  wharf.  Each  season  it  had  been  his 
pride  to  note  the  increase  in  these  ex- 
ports. The  development  of  the  resources 
of  his  colony  had  been  a work  in  which 
he  had  felt  that  the  Colonial  Secretary 
took  an  immediate  interest.  He  had  be- 
lieved that  he  was  one  of  the  important 
wr heels  of  the  machinery  which  moved  the 
British  Empire;  and  now,  in  a day,  lie  was 
undeceived.  It  was  forced  upon  him 
that  to  the  eyes  of  the  outside  world  he 
w'as  only  a green  grocer  operating  on  a 
large  scale;  he  provided  the  British  pub- 
lic with  coffee  for  its  breakfast,  with 
drugs  for  its  stomach,  and  with  strange 
woods  for  its  dining-room  furniture  and 
walking-sticks.  He  combated  this  ig- 
nominious characterization  of  his  posi- 
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tion  indignantly.  The  new  arrivals  cer- 
tainly gave  him  no  hint  that  they  consid- 
ered him  so  lightly.  This  thought  great- 
ly comforted  him,  for  he  felt  that  in 
some  way  he  was  summoning  to  his  aid 
all  of  his  assets  and  resources  to  meet  an 
expert  and  final  valuation.  As  he  ranged 
them  before  him  he  was  disturbed  and 
happy  to  find  that  the  value  he  placed 
upon  them  was  the  value  they  would 
have  in  the  eyes  of  a young  girl — not  a 
girl  of  the  shy,  mother-obeying,  man- 
worshipping English  type,  but  a girl 
such  as  Miss  Cameron  seemed  to  be, 
a girl  who  could  understand  what  you 
were  trying  to  say  before  you  said  it, who 
could  take  an  interest  in  rates  of  ex- 
change and  preside  at  a dinner  table, 
who  was  charmingly  feminine  and  clever, 
and  who  was  respectful  of  herself  and  ©f 
others.  In  fact,  he  decided,  with  a flush, 
that  Miss  Cameron  herself  was  the  young 
girl  he  had  in  his  mind. 

44  Why  not?’’  he  asked. 

The  question  came  to  him  in  his  room, 
the  sixth  night  of  their  visit,  and  he 
strode  over  to  the  long  pier-glass  and 
stood  studying  himself  critically  for  the 
first  time  in  years.  He  was  still  a fine- 
looking,  well-kept  man.  His  hair  was 
thin,  but  that  fact  did  not  show;  and  his 
waist  was  lost,  but  riding  and  tennis 
would  set  that  right.  He  had  means  out- 
side of  his  official  salary,  and  there  was 
the  title,  such  as  it  was.  Lady  Greville 
the  wife  of  the  birthday  knight  sounded 
as  well  as  Lady  Greville  the  marchioness. 
And  Americans  cared  for  these  things. 
He  doubted  whether  this  particular  Amer- 
ican would  do  so,  but  he  was  adding  up  all 
he  had  to  offer,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
assets.  He  was  sure  she  would  not  be  con- 
tent to  remain  mistress  of  the  Windless 
Isles.  Nor,  indeed,  did  he  longer  care  to 
be  master  there,  now  that  he  had  inhaled 
this  quick,  stirring  breath  from  the  outer 
world.  He  would  resign,  and  return  and 
mix  with  the  world  again.  He  would 
enter  Parliament;  a man  so  well  ac- 
quainted as  himself  with  the  Gold  Coast 
of  Africa  and  with  the  trade  of  the  West 
Indies  must  always  be  of  value  in  the 
Lower  House.  This  value  would  be  rec- 
ognized, no  doubt,  and  he  would  become 
at  first  an  Under  Secretary  for  the  Col- 
onies, and  then,  in  time,  Colonial  Secre- 
tary and  a cabinet  minister.  She  would 
like  that,  he  thought.  And  after  that 
place  had  been  reached,  all  things  were 


possible.  For  years  he  had  not  dreamed 
such  dreams — not  since  he  had  been  a 
clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office.  They  seemed 
just  as  possible  now  as  they  had  seemed 
real  then,  and  just  as  near.  He  felt  it 
was  all  absolutely  in  his  own  hands. 

He  descended  to  the  dining-room  with 
the  air  of  a man  who  already  felt  the 
cares  of  high  responsibility  upon  his 
shoulders.  His  head  was  erect  and  his 
chest  thrown  forward.  He  was  ten  years 
younger;  his  manner  was  alert,  assured, 
and  gracious.  As  he  passed  through  the 
halls  he  was  impatient  of  the  familiar 
settings  of  Government  House ; they  seem- 
ed to  him  like  the  furnishings  of  a hotel 
where  he  had  paid  his  bill,  and  where  his 
luggage  was  lying  strapped  for  departure 
in  the  hallway. 

In  his  library  he  saw  on  his  table  a 
number  of  papers  lying  open  waiting  for 
his  signature,  the  dog-tax  among  the  oth- 
ers. He  smiled  to  remember  how  impor- 
tant it  had  seemed  to  him  in  the  past— in 
that  past  of  indolence  and  easy  content. 
Now  lie  was  on  fire  to  put  this  rekindled 
ambition  to  work,  to  tell  the  woman  who 
had  lighted  it  that  it  was  all  from  her  and 
for  her,  that  without  her  he  had  existed, 
that  now  he  had  begun  to  live. 

They  had  never  found  him  so  delight- 
ful as  he  appeared  that  night.  lie  was 
like  a man  on  the  eve  of  a holiday.  He 
made  a jest  of  his  past  efforts;  he  made 
them  see,  as  he  now  saw  it  for  the  first 
time,  that  side  of  the  life  of  the  Windless 
Isles  which  was  narrow  and  petty,  even 
ridiculous.  He  talked  of  big  men  in  a 
big  way ; he  criticised,  and  expounded,  and 
advanced  his  own  theories  of  government 
and  the  proper  control  of  an  empire. 

Collier, who  had  returned  from  his  un- 
successful search  of  the  plantations,  shook 
his  head. 

44  It’s  a pity  you  are  not  in  London 
now,”  he  said,  sincerely.  44  They  need 
some  one  there  who  lias  been  on  the  spot. 
They  can't  direct  the  colonies  from  what 
they  know  of  them  in  Whitehall.” 

Sir  Charles  fingered  the  dinner  cloth 
nervously,  and  when  he  spoke,  fixed  his 
eyes  anxiously  upon  Miss  Cameron. 

44  Do  you  know,”  he  said,  44  I have  been 
thinking  of  doing  that  very  thing,  of  re- 
signing my  post  here  and  goingback,  en- 
tering Parliament,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.” 

His  declaration  met  with  a unanimous 
chorus  of  delight.  Miss  Cameron  nodded 
her  bead  with  eager  approval. 
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“ Yes,  if  I were  a man,  that  is  where  I 
should  wish  to  be,”  she  said,  “at  the 
heart  of  it.  Why,  whatever  you  say  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  heard  all  over 
the  world  the  next  morning!” 

Sir  Charles  felt  the  blood  tingle  in  his 
pulses.  He  had  not  been  so  stirred  in 
years.  Her  words  ran  to  his  head  like 
wine. 

Mr.  Collier  raised  his  glass. 

“ Here's  to  our  next  meeting,”  he  said, 
“on  the  terrace  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.” 

But  Miss  Cameron  interrupted.  “ No; 
to  the  Colonial  Secretary,”  she  amended. 

“Oh  yes,”  they  assented,  rising,  and 
so  drank  his  health,  smiling  down  upon 
him  with  kind  friendly  glances  and  good- 
will. 

“ To  the  Colonial  Secretary,”  they  said. 
Sir  Charles  clasped  the  arms  of  his  chair 
tightly  with  his  hands;  his  eyes  were  half 
closed,  and  his  lips  pressed  into  a grim, 
confident  smile.  He  felt  that  a single 
word  from  her  would  make  all  that  they 
suggested  possible.  If  she  cared  for  such 
things,  they  were  hers;  he  had  them  to 
give;  they  were  ready  lying  at  her  feet. 
He  knew  that  the  power  had  always  been 
with  him,  lying  dormant  in  his  heart  and 
brain.  It  had  only  waited  for  the  touch 
of  the  Princess  to  wake  it  into  life. 

The  American  visitors  were  to  sail  for 
the  mainland  the  next  day,  but  he  had 
come  to  know  them  so  well  in  the  brief 
period  of  their  visit  that  he  felt  he  dared 
speak  to  her  that  same  night.  At  least  he 
could  give  her  some  word  that  would 
keep  him  in  her  mind  until  they  met 
again  in  London,  or  until  she  had  con- 
sidered her  answer.  He  could  not  expect 
her  to  answer  at  once.  She  could  take 
much  time.  What  else  had  he  to  do  now 
but  to  wait  for  her  answer?  It  was  now 
all  that  made  life. 

Collier  and  his  wife  had  left  the  veran- 
da and  had  crossed  the  lawn  towards  the 
water’s  edge.  The  moonlight  fell  full 
upon  them  with  all  the  splendor  of  the 
tropics,  and  lit  the  night  with  a brilliant, 
dazzling  radiance.  From  where  Miss 
Cameron  sat  on  the  veranda  in  the  shad- 
ow, Sir  Charles  could  see  only  the  white 
outline  of  her  figure  and  the  indolent 
movement  of  her  fan.  Collier  had  left 
his  wife  and  was  returning  slowly  tow- 
ards the  step.  Sir  Charles  felt  that  if  he 
meant  to  speak  he  must  speak  now,  and 
quickly.  He  rose  and  placed  himself  be- 


side her  in  the  shadow,  and  the  girl  turn- 
ed her  head  inquiringly  and  looked  up  at 
him. 

But  on  the  instant  the  hush  of  the 
night  was  broken  by  a sharp  challenge, 
and  the  sound  of  men’s  voices  raised  in 
anger;  there  was  the  noise  of  a struggle 
on  the  gravel,  and  from  the  corner  of  the 
house  the  two  sentries  came  running, 
dragging  between  them  a slight  figure 
that  fought  and  wrestled  to  he  free. 

Sir  Charles  exclaimed  with  indignant 
impatience,  and  turning,  strode  quickly 
to  the  head  of  the  steps. 

“ What  does  this  mean?”  he  demanded. 
“ What  are  you  doing  with  that  man? 
Why  did  you  briug  him  here?” 

As  the  soldiers  straightened  to  atten- 
tion, their  prisoner  ceased  to  struggle, 
and  stood  with  his  head  bent  on  his  chest. 
His  sombrero  was  pulled  down  low  across 
his  forehead. 

“ He  was  crawling  through  the  bushes, 
Sir  Charles,”  the  soldier  panted,  “ watch- 
ing that  gentleman,  sir”— he  nodded  over 
his  shoulder  towards  Collier.  u I chal- 
lenged, and  he  jumped  to  run,  and  we 
collared  him.  He  resisted,  Sir  Charles.” 

The  mind  of  the  Governor  was  con- 
cerned with  other  matters  than  trespass- 
ers. 

“ Well,  take  him  to  the  barracks,  then,” 
lie  said.  “ Report  to  me  in  the  morning. 
That  will  do.” 

The  prisoner  wheeled  eagerly,  without 
further  show  of  resistance,  and  the  soldiers 
closed  in  on  him  on  either  side.  But  as 
the  three  men  moved  away  together,  their 
faces,  which  had  been  in  shadow,  were 
now  turned  towards  Mr.  Collier,  who  was 
advancing  leisurely,  and  with  silent  foot- 
steps, across  the  grass.  He  met  them  face 
to  face,  and  as  he  did  so  the  prisoner 
sprang  hack  and  threw  out  his  arms  in 
front  of  him,  with  the  gesture  of  a man 
who  entreats  silence.  Mr.  Collier  halted 
as  though  struck  to  stofie,  and  the  two 
men  confronted  each  other  without  mov- 
ing. 

“ Good  God !”  Mr.  Collier  whispered. 

He  turned  stiffly  and  slowly,  as  though 
in  a trance,  and  beckoned  to  his  wife, 
who  had  followed  him. 

“ Alice!”  he  called.  He  stepped  back- 
wards towards  her,  and  taking  her  hand 
in  one  of  his,  drew  her  towards  the  pris- 
oner. “ Here  he  is!”  lie  said. 

They  heard  her  cry  “ Henry  !”  with  the 
fierceness  of  a call  for  help,  and  saw  her 
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rush  forward  and  stumble  into  the  arms 
of  the  prisoner,  and  their  two  heads  were 
bent  close  together. 

Collier  ran  up  the  steps  and  explained 
breathlessly, 

“ And  now,”  he  gasped,  in  conclusion, 
“ what’s  to  be  done?  What’s  he  arrested 
for?  Is  it  bailable?  What?” 

“Good  heavens!”  exclaimed  Sir  Charles, 
miserably.  44  It  is  my  fault  entirely.  I as- 
sure you  I had  no  idea.  How  could  I? 
But  I should  have  known,  I should  have 
guessed  it.”  He  dismissed  the  sentries 
with  a gesture.  “ That  will  do,”  he  said. 
“ Return  to  your  posts.” 

Mr.  Collier  laughed  with  relief. 

44  Then  it  is  not  serious?”  he  asked. 

44  He— he  had  no  money,  that  was  all,” 
exclaimed  Sir  Charles.  “Serious?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Upon  my  word,  I'm  sorry — ” 

The  young  mah  had  released  himself 
from  his  sister's  embrace,  and  was  com- 
ing towards  them  ; and  Sir  Charles,  eager 
to  redeem  himself,  advanced  hurriedly  to 
greet  him.  But  the  young  man  did  not 
see  him;  he  was  looking  past  him  up  the 
steps  to  where  Miss  Cameron  stood  in  the 
shadow. 

Sir  Charles  hesitated  and  drew  back. 
The  young  man  stopped  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps,  and  stood  with  his  head  raised, 
staring  up  at  the  white  figure  of  the  girl, 
who  came  slowly  forward. 

It  was  forced  upon  Sir  Charles  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  young  man  be- 
fore them  had  but  just  then  been  res- 
cued from  arrest,  that  in  spite  of  his  mean 
garments  and  ragged  sandals,  something 
about  him — the  glamour  that  surrounds 
the  prodigal,  or  possibly  the  moonlight — 
gave  him  an  air  of  great  dignity  and  dis- 
tinction. 

As  Miss  Cameron  descended  the  stairs, 
Sir  Charles  recognized  for  the  first  time 
that  the  young  man  was  remarkably 
handsome,  and  lie  resented  it.  It  hurt 
him,  as  did  also  the  prodigal’s  youth  and 
his  assured  bearing.  He  felt  a sudden 
sinking  fear,  a weakening  of  all  his  vital 
forces,  and  he  drew  in  his  breath  slowly 
and  deeply.  But  no  one  noticed  him; 
they  were  looking  at  the  tall  figure  of 
the  prodigal,  standing  with  his  hat  at  his 
hip  and  his  head  thrown  back,  holding 
the  girl  with  his  eyes. 

Collier  touched  Sir  Charles  on  the  arm, 
and  nodded  his  head  towards  the  library. 
“ Come,”  he  whispered,  “ let's  us  old  peo- 
ple leave  them  together.  They’ve  a good 


deal  to  say.”  Sir  Charles  obeyed  in  si- 
lence, and  crossing  the  library  to  the 
great  oak  chair,  seated  himself  and  leaned 
wearily  on  the  table  before  him.  He 
picked  up  one  of  the  goose  quills  and  be- 
gan separating  it  into  little  pieces.  Mr. 
Collier  was  pacing  up  and  down,  biting 
excitedly  on  the  end  of  his  cigar.  44  Well, 
this  has  certainly  been  a great  night,”  he 
said.  “And  it  is  all  due  to  you,  Sir 
Charles — all  due  to  you.  Yes,  they  have 
you  to  thank  for  it.” 

“They?”  said  Sir  Charles.  He  knew 
that  it  had  to  come.  He  wanted  the  man 
to  strike  quickly. 

“They?  Yes— Florence  Cameron  and 
Henry,”  Mr.  Collier  answered.  “Henry 
went  away  because  she  wouldn’t  marry 
him.  She  didn’t  care  for  him  then,  but 
afterwards  she  cared.  Now  they’re  re- 
united— and  so  they’re  happy;  and  my 
wife  is  more  than  happy,  and  I won't 
have  to  bother  any  more  ; and  it's  all 
right,  and  all  through  you.” 

“I  am  glad,”  said  Sir  Charles.  There 
was  a long  pause,  which  the  men,  each 
deep  in  his  own  thoughts,  did  not  no- 
tice. 

“ You  will  be  leaving  now,  I suppose  ?” 
Sir  Charles  asked.  He  was  looking  down, 
examining  the  broken  pen  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Collier  stopped  in  his  walk  and 
considered.  “Yes,  I suppose  they  will 
want  to  get  back,”  he  said.  “ I shail  be 
sorry  myself.  And  you?  What  will  you 
do?” 

Sir  Charles  started  slightly.  He  had 
not  yet  thought  what  he  would  do.  His 
eyes  wandered  over  the  neglected  work, 
which  had  accumulated  on  the  desk  be- 
fore him.  Only  an  hour  before  he  had 
thought  of  it  as  petty  and  little,  as  some- 
thing unworthy  of  his  energy.  Since 
that  time  what  change  had  taken  place  in 
him? 

For  him  everything  had  changed,  he 
answered,  but  in  him  there  had  been  no 
change;  and  if  this  thing  which  the  girl 
had  brought  into  his  life  had  meant  the 
best  in  life,  it  must  always  mean  that.  She 
had  been  an  inspiration  ; she  must  remain 
his  spring  of  action.  Was  lie  a slave,  he 
asked  himself,  that  he  should  rebel?  Was 
he  a boy,  that  lie  could  turn  his  love  to 
aught  but  the  best  account?  He  must  re- 
member her  not  as  the  woman  who  had 
crushed  his  spirit,  but  as  she  who  had 
helped  him,  who  had  lifted  him  up  to 
something  better  and  finer.  He  would 
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make  sacrifice  in  her  name;  it  would  be 
in  her  name  that  lie  would  rise  to  high 
places  and  accomplish  much  good. 

She  would  not  know  this,  but  he  would 
know. 

He  rose  and  brushed  the  papers  away 
from  him  with  an  impatient  sweep  of  the 
hand. 

“I  shall  follow  out  the  plan  of  which 
I spoke  at  dinner,”  he  answered.  44  I shall 
resign  here,  and  return  home  and  enter 
Parliament.  * 9 

Mr.  Collier  laughed  admiringly.  “I 


love  the  way  you  English  take  your  share 
of  public  life,”  he  said,  44  the  way  you 
spend  yourselves  for  your  country,  and 
give  your  brains,  your  lives,  everything 
you  have — all  for  the  empire.” 

Through  the  open  window  Sir  Charles 
saw  Miss  Cameron  half  hidden  by  the 
vines  of  the  veranda.  The  moonlight 
falling  about  her  transformed  her  into  a 
figure  which  was  ideal,  mysterious,  and 
elusive,  like  a woman  in  a dream.  He 
shook  his  head  wearily.  “For  the  em- 
pire?” he  asked. 


CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC. 

BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS. 

OLD  hero  pricked  and  goaded  without  rest 

By  thy  sharp  thorn  of  flesh,  thou  fighter  born, 
Fiercer  for  conflict  when  more  fiercely  torn, 

And  holding  odds  of  self  or  foe  the  best 
Of  aids  to  conquest  and  thy  knightly  crest, — 

Thou  boaster  of  great  powers,  still  not  fora  worn, — 

Thou  ruler  of  thy  love,  though  all  lovelorn, — 

There's  a poor  brotherhood  will  hold  thee  blest, 

Now  thou  hast  won  and  passed,  — who  through  their  time 
Over  the  candor  of  great  souls  must  wear 
Indignities  and  buffoon -masks  of  flesh, 

While  pointing  fools  with  glee-distempered  stare, — 

Thy  action  makes  their  comedy  sublime, 

Thy  grave  shall  keep  their  laurels  ever  fresh. 


LOVE’S  DEAREST  MOMENT. 

BY  CURTIS  HIDDEN  PAGE. 

LOVE'S  dearest  moment  is  not  when  the  hands 

Are  clasped  in  marriage,  and  the  world  looks  on; 
Nor  yet  when  all  the  importunate  world  has  gone, 
And  flaming  passion  like  the  archangel  stands 
Between  two  souls,  and  welds  with  fire  the  bands 
Of  impotent  human  law;  nor  when  alone 
Upon  the  morrow  they  and  love  are  one, 

Triune  and  chrismed,  pure,  as  God  commands; 

It  is  not  in  the  many  morrows’  track 

While  love  by  loving  grows  more  rich  and  wise 
Till  age  counts  up  love's  wandrous,  wondrous  sum. 
Love’s  dearest  moment  is  far  back,  far  back — 

W lien  first  they  looked  within  each  other's  eyes, 
And  in  the  silence  knew  that  love  was  come. 
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I. 

VLTHOUGH  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
First  Consul,  was  not  lacking  in 
self  - appreciation,  lie  probably  did  not 
realize  that  in  selecting  a physician  for 
his  own  needs  he  was  markedly  influ- 
encing the  progress  of  medical  science  as 
a whole.  Yet  so  strangely  are  cause  and 
effect  adjusted  in  human  affairs  that  this 
simple  act  of  the  First  Consul  had  that 
very  unexpected  effect.  For  the  man 
chosen  was  the  envoy  of  a new  method 
in  medical  practice,  and  the  fame  which 
came  to  him  through  being  physician  to 
the  First  Consul,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Emperor,  enabled  him  to  promulgate  the 
method  in  a way  otherwise  impracticable. 
Hence  the  indirect  but  .telling  value  to 
medical  science  of  Napoleon's  selection. 

The  physician  in  question  was  Jean 
Nicolas  de  Corvisart.  His  novel  method 
was  nothing  more  startling  than  the  now 
familiar  procedure  of  tapping  the  chest 
of  a patient  to  elicit  sounds  indicative  of 
diseased  tissues  within.  Every  one  has 
seen  this  done  commonly  enough  in  our 
day,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
Corvisart,  and  perhaps  some  of  his  pu- 
pils, were  probably  the  only  physicians 
in  the  world  who  resorted  to  this  simple 
and  useful  procedure.  Hence  Napoleon's 
surprise  when,  on  calling  in  Corvisart, 
after  becoming  somewhat  dissatisfied  with 
his  other  physicians,  Pinel  and  Portal, 
his  physical  condition  was  interrogated 
in  this  strange  manner.  With  character- 
istic shrewdness  Bonaparte  saw  the  utili- 
ty of  the  method,  and  the  physician  who 
thus  attempted  to  substitute  scientific 
method  for  guess-work  in  the  diagnosis 
of  disease  at  once  found  favor  in  his 
eyes,  and  was  installed  as  his  regular 
medical  adviser. 

For  fifteen  years  before  this  Corvisart 
had  practised  percussion,  as  the  chest- 
tapping  method  is  called,  without  suc- 
ceeding in  convincing  the  profession  of 
its  value.  The  method  itself,  it  Should 
be  added,  had  not  originated  with  Corvi- 
sart,  nor  did  the  French  physician  for  a 
moment  claim  it  as  his  own.  The  true 


originator  of  the  practice  was  the  Ger- 
man physician  Avenbrugger,  who  pub- 
lished. a book  about  it  as  early  as  1761. 
This  book  had  even  been  translated  into 
French,  then  the  language  of  interna- 
tional communication  everywhere,  by  Ro- 
ziere  de  la  Chassagne,  of  Montpellier,  in 
1770 ; but  no  one  other  than  Corvisart 
appears  to  have  paid  any  attention  to 
either  original  or  translation.  It  was 
far  otherwise,  however,  when  Corvisart 
translated  Avenbrugger's  work  anew, 
with  important  additions  of  his  own,  in 
1808.  By  this  time  a reaction  had  set  in 
against  the  metaphysical  methods  in  med- 
icine that  had  previously  been  so  allur- 
ing; the  scientific  spirit  of  the  time  wras 
making  itself  felt  in  medical  practice; 
and  this,  combined  with  Corvisart's  fame, 
brought  the  method  of  percussion  into 
immediate  and  well-deserved  popularity. 
Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
method  of  so-called  physical  diagnosis, 
which  is  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  mod- 
ern medicine. 

The  method  of  physical  diagnosis  as 
practised  in  our  day  was  by  no  means 
completed,  however,  with  the  work  of 
Corvisart.  Percussion  alone  tells  much 
less  than  half  the  story  that  may  be  eli- 
cited from  the  organs  of  the  chest  by 
proper  interrogation.  The  remainder  of 
the  story  can  only  be  learned  by  apply- 
ing the  ear  itself  to  the  chest,  directly 
or  indirectly.  Simple  as  this  seems,  no 
one  thought  of  practising  it  for  some 
years  after  Corvisart  had  shown  the 
value  of  percussion.  Then,  in  1815,  an- 
other Paris  physician,  Rene  Theophile 
Hyacinthe  Laennec,  discovered,  almost  by 
accident,  that  the  sound  of  the  heart  beat 
could  be  heard  surprisingly  through  a 
cylinder  of  paper  held  to  the  ear  and 
against  the  patient's  chest.  Acting  on 
the  hint  thus  received,  Laennec  substi- 
tuted a hollow  cylinder  of  wood  for  the 
paper,  and  found  himself  provided  with 
an  instrument  through  which  not  merely 
heart  sounds,  but  murmurs  of  the  lungs 
in  respiration,  could  be  heard  with  al- 
most startling  distinctness. 
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phoid  fever,  and  other  maladies.  Then 
the  medical  world  was  agog  for  a time 
over  the  subject  of  trichinosis;  govern- 
ment inspection  of  pork  was  establish- 
ed in  some  parts  of  Germany;  American 
pork  was  excluded  altogether  from  France; 
and  the  whole  subject  thus  came  promi- 
nently to  public  attention.  But  impor- 
tant as  the  trichina  parasite  proved  on  its 
own  account  in  the  end,  its  greatest  im- 
portance, after  all,  was  in  the  share  it 
played  in  directing  attention  at  the  time 
of  its  discovery  in  1833  to  the  subject  of 
microscopic  parasites  in  general. 

The  decade  that  followed  that  discov- 
ery was  a time  of  great  activity  in  the 
study  of  microscopic  organisms  and  mi- 
croscopic tissues,  and  such  men  as  Ehren- 
berg  and  Iienle  and  Bory  Saint  Vincent 
and  Kolliker  and  Rokitansky  and  Remak 
and  Dujardin  were  widening  the  bounds 
of  knowledge  of  this  new  subject  with 
details  that  cannot  be  more  than  referred 
to  here.  But  the  crowning  achievement 
of  the  period  in  this  direction  was  the 
discovery  made  by  the  German  J.  L. 
Sclioenlein  in  1839,  that  a very  common 
and  most  distressing  disease  of  the  scalp, 
known  as  favus,  is  really  due  to  the 
presence  and  growth  on  the  scalp  of  a 
vegetable  organism  of  microscopic  size. 
Thus  it  was  made  clear  that  not  merely 
animal  but  also  vegetable  organisms  of 
obscure,  microscopic  species  have  causal 
relations  to  the  diseases  with  which  man- 
kind is  afflicted.  This  knowledge  of  the 
parasites  was  another  long  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  scientific  medical  knowledge; 
but  the  heights  to  which  this  knowledge 
led  were  not  to  be  scaled,  or  even  recog- 
nized, until  another  generation  of  work- 
ers had  entered  the  field. 

III. 

Meantime,  in  quite  another  field  of 
medicine,  events  were  developing  which 
led  presently  to  a revelation  of  greater 
immediate  importance  to  humanity  than 
any  other  discovery  that  had  come  in  the 
century,  perhaps  in  any  field  of  science 
whatever.  This  was  the  discovery  of  the 
pain-dispelling  power  of  the  vapor  of  sul- 
phuric etiier,  inhaled  by  a patient  under- 
going a surgical  operation.  This  discovery 
came  solely  out  of  America,  and  it  stands 
curiously  isolated,  since  apparently  no 
minds  in  any  other  country  were  trending 
toward  it  even  vaguely.  Davy,  in  Eng- 
land, had  indeed  originated  the  method 


of  medication  by  inhalation,  and  carried 
out  some  most  interesting  experiments 
fifty  years  earlier,  and  it  was  doubtless 
his  experiments  with  nitrous  oxide  gas 
that  gave  the  clew  to  one  of  the  American 
investigators;  but  this  was  the  sole  con- 
tribution of  preceding  generations  to  the 
subject,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  when  Davy  turned  his  attention 
to  other  matters,  no  one  had  made  the 
slightest  advance  along  the  same  line 
until  an  American  dentist  renewed  the 
investigation.  Moreover,  there  had  been 
nothing  in  Davy's  experiments  to  lead 
any  one  to  suspect  the  possibility  that  a 
surgical  operation  might  be  rendered  pain- 
less in  this  way;  and,  indeed,  the  sur- 
geons of  Europe  had  acknowledged  with 
one  accord  that  all  hope  of  finding  a 
means  to  secure  this  most  desirable  end 
must  be  utterly  abandoned — that  the  sur- 
geon's knife  must  ever  remain  a synonym 
for  slow  and  indescribable  torture.  By 
an  odd  coincidence  it  chanced  that  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  the  acknowledged  lead- 
er of  English  surgeons,  had  publicly  ex- 
pressed this  as  his  deliberate  though  re- 
gretted opinion  at  a time  when  the  quest 
which  he  considered  futile  had  already 
led  to  the  most  brilliant  success  in  Amer- 
ica, and  while  the  announcement  of  the 
discovery,  which  then  had  no  transatlan- 
tic cable  to  convey  it,  was  actually  on  its 
way  to  the  Old  World. 

The  American  dentist  just  referred  to, 
who  was,  with  one  exception  to  be  noted 
presently,  the  first  man  in  the  world  to 
conceive  that  the  administration  of  a 
definite  drug  might  render  a surgical  op- 
eration painless,  and  to  give  the  belief 
application, was  Dr.  Charles  W.  Wells,  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  The  drug  with 
which  he  experimented  was  nitrous  oxide; 
the  operation  which  he  rendered  painless 
was  no  more  important  than  the  extrac- 
tion of  a tooth — yet  it  sufficed  to  mark  a 
principle;  the  year  of  the  experiment  was 
1844. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Wells,  how- 
ever, though  important,  were  not  suffi- 
ciently demonstrative  to  bring  the  matter 
prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  medi- 
cal world.  The  drug  with  which  he  ex- 
perimented proved  not  always  reliable, 
and  he  himself  seems  ultimately  to  have 
given  the  matter  up,  or  at  least  to  have 
relaxed  his  efforts.  But  meantime  a 
friend,  to  whom  he  had  communicated 
his  belief  and  expectations,  took  the  mat- 
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painless  operations  were  said  to  be  per- 
formed through  practice  of  hypnotism, 
and  Dr.  Long  feared  that  his  own  suc- 
cess might  be  due  to  an  incidental  hyp- 
notic influence  rather  than  to  the  drug. 
Hence  he  delayed  announcing  his  appar- 
ent discovery  until  he  should  have  op- 
portunity for  further  tests — and  oppor- 
tunities did  not  come  every  day  to  the 
country  practitioner.  And  while  he  wait- 
ed, Morton  anticipated  him,  and  the  dis- 
covery was  made  known  to  the  world 
without  his  aid.  It  was  a true  scientific 
caution  that  actuated  Dr.  Long  to  this 
delay,  but  the  caution  cost  him  the  credit, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  his,  of 
giving  to  the  world  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  that  science  has  ever  conferred 
upon  humanity. 

A few  months  after  the  use  of  ether 
became  general,  the  Scotch  surgeon  Sir 
J.  Y.  Simpson  discovered  that  another 
drug,  chloroform,  could  be  administered 
with  similar  effects;  that  it  would,  indeed, 
in  many  cases  produce  anaesthesia  more 
advantageously  even  than  ether.  From 
that  day  till  this  surgeons  have  been 
more  or  tess  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  drugs;  but  this 
fact,  of  course,  has  no  bearing  whatever 
upon  the  merit  of  the  first  discovery  of 
the  method  of  anaesthesia.  Even  had 
some  other  drug  subsequently  qufte  ban- 
ished ether,  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of 
the  beneficent  method  of  anaesthesia  would 
have  been  in  no  wise  invalidated.  And 
despite  all  cavillings,  it  is  unequivocally 
established  that  the  man  who  gave  that 
method  to  the  world  was  William  Jen- 
nings Morton. 

IV. 

This  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  power 
of  drugs  was  destined  presently,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  direct  beneficences,  to  aid  great- 
ly in  the  progress  of  scientific  medicine, 
by  facilitating  those  experimental  studies 
of  animals  from  which,  before  the  day 
of  anaesthesia,  many  humane  physicians 
were  withheld,  and  which  in  recent  years 
have  led  to  discoveries  of  such  inestimable 
value  to  humanity.  But  for  the  moment 
this  possibility  was  quite  overshadowed 
by  the  direct  benefits  of  anaesthesia,  and 
the  long  strides  that  were  taken  in  scien- 
tific medicine  during  the  first  fifteen  years 
after  Morton's  discovery  were  mainly  in- 
dependent of  such  aid.  These  steps  were 
taken,  indeed,  in  a field  that  at  first  glance 
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might  seem  to  have  a very  slight  connec- 
tion with  medicine.  Moreover,  the  chief 
worker  in  the  field  was  not  himself  a 
physician.  He  was  a chemist,  and  the 
work  in  which  lie  was  now  engaged  was 
the  study  of  alcoholic  fermentation  in 
vinous  liquors.  Yet  these  studies  paved 
the  way  for  the  most  important  advances 
that  medicine  has  made  in  any  century 
toward  the  plane  of  true  science;  and  to 
this  man  more  than  to  any  other  single 
individual — it  might  almost  be  said  more 
than  to  all  other  individuals — was  due  this 
wonderful  advance.  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  add  that  the  name  of  this  mar- 
vellous chemist  was  Louis  Pasteur. 

The  studies  of  fermentation  which 
Pasteur  entered  upon  in  1854  were  aimed 
at  the  solution  of  a controversy  that  had 
been  waging  in  the  scientific  world  with 
varying  degrees  of  activity  for  a quarter 
of  a century.  Back  in  the  thirties,  in  the 
day  of  the  early  enthusiasm  over  the 
perfected  microscope,  there  had  arisen  a 
new  interest  in  the  minute  forms  of  life 
which  Leeuwenhoek  and  some  of  the  oth- 
er early  workers  witli  the  lens  had  first 
described,  and  which  now  were  shown  to 
be  of  almost  universal  prevalence.  These 
minute  organisms  had  been  studied  more 
or  less  by  a host  of  observers,  but  in  par- 
ticular by  the  Frenchman  Cagniard  La- 
tour  and  the  German,  of  cell-theory  fame, 
Theodor  Schwann.  These  men,  working 
independently,  had  reached  the  conclu- 
sion, about  1837,  that  the  micro-organ- 
isms play  a vastly  more  important  role 
in  the  economy  of  nature  than  any  one 
previously  had  supposed.  They  held,  for 
example,  that  the  minute  specks  which 
largely  make  up  the  substance  of  yeast 
are  living  vegetable  organisms,  and  that 
the  growth  of  these  organisms  is  the 
cause  of  the  important  and  familiar  pro- 
cess of  fermentation.  They  even  came  to 
hold,  at  least  tentatively,  the  opinion  that 
the  somewhat  similar  micro-organisms  to 
be  found  in  all  putrefying  matter,  animal 
or  vegetable,  had  a causal  relation  to  the 
process  of  putrefaction. 

This  view,  particularly  as  to  the  nature 
of  putrefaction,  was  expressed  even  more 
outspokenly  a little  later  by  the  French 
botanist  Turpin.  Views  so  supported 
naturally  gained  a following ; it  was 
equally  natural  that  so  radical  an  inno- 
vation should  be  antagonized.  In  this 
case  it  chanced  that  one  of  the  most 
dominating  scientific  minds  of  the  time, 
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that  of  Liebig,  took  a firm  and  aggressive 
stand  against  the  new  doctrine.  In  1839 
he  promulgated  his  famous  doctrine  of 
fermentation,  in  which  he  stood  out  firm- 
ly against  any  “ vital istic  ” explanation 
of  the  phenomena,  alleging  that  the  pres- 
ence of  micro-organisms  in  fermenting 
and  putrefying  substances  was  merely  in- 
cidental, and  in  no  sense  causal.  This 
opinion  of  the  great  German  chemist  was 
in  a measure  substantiated  by  experiments 
of  his  compatriot  Helmholtz,  whose  ear- 
lier experiments  confirmed,  but  later  ones 
contradicted,  the  observations  of  Schwann, 
and  this  combined  authority  gave  the 
vitalistic  conception  a blow  from  which 
it  had  not  rallied  at* the  time  when  Pas- 
teur entered  the  field.  Indeed,  it  was 
currently  regarded  as  settled  that  the 
early  students  of  the  subject  had  vastly 
overestimated  the  importance  of  micro- 
organisms. 

And  so  it  came  as  a new  revelation  to 
the  generality  of  scientists  of  the  time, 
when,  in  1857  and  the  succeeding  half- 
decade, Pasteur  published  the  results  of 
his  researches,  in  which  the  question  had 
been  put  to  a series  of  altogether  new 
tests,  and  brought  to  unequivocal  demon- 
stration. 

He  proved  that  the  micro-organisms  do 
all  that  his  most  imaginative  predecessors 
had  suspected,  and  more.  Without  them, 
he  proved,  there  would  be  no  fermenta- 
tion, no  putrefaction  — no  decay  of  any 
tissues,  except  by  the  slow  process  of  oxi- 
dation. It  is  the  microscopic  yeast  plant 
which,  by  seizing  on  certain  atoms  of  the 
molecule,  liberates  the  remaining  atoms 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  alco- 
hol, thus  effecting  fermentation;  it  is  an- 
other microscopic  plant — a bacterium,  as 
Devaine  had  christened  it — which  in  a 
similar  way  effects  the  destruction  of  or- 
ganic molecules,  producing  the  condition 
which  we  call  putrefaction.  Pasteur 
showed,  to  the  amazement  of  biologists, 
that  there  are  certain  forms  of  these 
bacteria  which  secure  the  oxygen  which 
all  organic  life  requires,  not  from  the 
air,  but  by  breaking  up  unstable  mole- 
cules in  which  oxygen  is  combined  ; that 
putrefaction,  in  short,  has  its  foundation 
in  the  activities  of  these  so-called  anae- 
robic bacteria. 

In  a word,  Pasteur  showed  that  all  the 
many  familiar  processes  of  the  decay  of 
organic  tissues  are,  in  effect,  forms  of 
fermentation,  and  would  not  take  place 


at  all  except  for  the  presence  of  the  liv- 
ing micro-organisms.  A piece  of  meat, 
for  example,  suspended  in  an  atmosphere 
free  from  germs,  will  dry  up  gradually, 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  putrefaction, 
regardless  of  the  temperature  or  other 
conditions  to  which  it  may  have  been 
subjected. 

There  was  nothing  in  these  studies 
bearing  directly  upon  the  question  of 
animal  diseases,  yet  before  they  were  fin- 
ished they  had  stimulated  progress  in 
more  than  one  field  of  pathology.  At 
the  very  outset  they  sufficed  to  start 
afresh  the  inquiry  as  to  the  role  played 
by  micro-organisms  in  disease.  In  par- 
ticular, they  led  the  French  physician 
Devaine  to  return  to  some  interrupted 
studies  which  he  had  made  ten  years 
before,  in  reference  to  the  animal  disease 
called  anthrax,  or  splenic  fever,  a disease 
that  cost  the  farmers  of  Europe  millions 
of  francs  annually  through  loss  of  sheep 
and  cattle.  In  1850,  Devaine  had  seen 
multitudes  of  bacteria  in  the  blood  of 
animals  who  had  died  of  anthrax,  but  he 
did  not  at  that  time  think  of  them  as 
having  a causal  relation  to  the  disease. 
Now,  however,  in  1863,  stimulated  by 
Pasteur’s  new  revelations  regarding  the 
power  of  bacteria,  he  returned  to  the 
subject,  and  soon  became  convinced, 
through  experiments  by  means  of  inoc- 
ulation, that  the  microscopic  organisms 
he  had  discovered  were  the  veritable  and 
the  sole  cause  of  the  infectious  disease 
anthrax. 

The  publication  of  this  belief  in  1863 
aroused  a furor  of  controversy.  That  a 
microscopic  vegetable  could  cause  a viru- 
lent systemic  disease  was  an  idea  alto- 
gether too  startling  to  be  accepted  in  a 
day,  and  the  generality  of  biologists  and 
physicians  demanded  more  convincing 
proofs  than  Devaine  as  yet  was  able  to 
offer. 

Naturally  a host  of  other  investigators 
all  over  the  world  entered  the  field. 
Foremost  among  these  was  the  German 
Dr.  Robert  Koch,  who  soon  corroborated 
all  that  Devaine  had  observed,  and  car- 
ried the  experiments  further  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cultivation  of  successive  gen- 
erations of  the  bacteria  in  artificial  media, 
inoculations  being  made  from  such  pure 
cultures  of  the  eighth  generation,  with 
the  astonishing  result  that  animals  thus 
inoculated  at  once  succumbed  to  the  dis- 
ease. 
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Such  experiments  seem  demonstrative, 
yet  the  world  was  unconvinced,  and  in 
1876,  while  the  controversy  was  Still  at 
its  height,  Pasteur  was  prevailed  upon 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  The  great 
chemist  was  becoming  more  and  more  ex- 
clusively a biologist  as  the  years  passed, 
and  in  recent  years  his  famous  studies  of 
the  siik:worm  diseases,  which  he  proved 
due  to  bacterial  infection,  and  of  the  ques- 
tion of  spontaneous  generation,  had  given 
him  unequalled  resources  in  microscopi- 
cal technique.  And  so  when,  with  the 
aid  of  his  laboratory  associates  Duclaux 
and  Chamberland  and  Roux,  he  took  up 
the  mooted  anthrax  question,  the  scien- 
tific world  awaited  the  issue  with  bated 
breath.  And  when,  in  1877,  Pasteur  was 
ready  to  report  on  his  studies  of  anthrax, 
he  came  forward  with  such  a wealth  of 
demonstrative  experiments — experiments 
the  rigid  accuracy  of  which  no  one  would 
for  a moment  think  of  questioning — going 
to  prove  the  bacterial  origin  of  anthrax, 
that  scepticism  was  at  last  quieted  for  all 
time  to  come. 

Henceforth  no  one  could  doubt  that 
the  contagious  disease  anthrax  is  due  ex- 
clusively to  the  introduction  into  an  an- 
imal's system  of  a specific  germ — a mi- 
croscopic plant  — which  develops  there. 
And  no  logical  mind  could  have  a rea- 
sonable doubt  that  what  is  proved  true 
of  one  infectious  disease  would  some  day 
be  proved  true  also  of  other,  perhaps  of 
all,  forms  of  infectious  maladies. 

Hitherto  the  cause  of  contagion,  by 
which  certain  maladies  spread  from  in- 
dividual to  individual,  had  been  a total 
mystery,  quite  unillumined  by  the  vague 
terms  14  miasm,”  “humor,”  “ virus,”  and 
the  like  cloaks  of  ignorance.  Here  and 
there  a prophet  of  science,  %is  Schwann 
and  Henle.  had  guessed  the  secret;  but 
guessing,  in  science,  is  far  enough  from 
knowing.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the 
world  knew , and  medicine  had  taken  an- 
other gigantic  stride  toward  the  heights 
of  exact  science. 

V. 

Meantime  in  a different,  though  allied, 
field  of  medicine  there  had  been  a com- 
plementary growth  that  led  to  immedi- 
ate results  of  even  more  practical  impor- 
tance. I mean  the  theory  and  practice 
of  antisepsis  in  surgery.  This  advance, 
like  the  other,  came  as  a direct  outgrowth 
of  Pasteur’s  fermentation  studies  of  alco- 


holic beverages,  though  not  at  the  hands 
of  Pasteur  himself.  Struck  by  the  bound- 
less implications  of  Pasteur’s  revelations 
regarding  the  bacteria,  Dr.  Joseph  Lister 
(the  present  Lord  Lister),  then  of  Glasgow, 
set  about  as  early  as  1860  to  make  a won- 
derful application  of  these  ideas.  If  pu- 
trefaction is  always  due  to  bacterial  de- 
velopment, he  argued,  this  must  apply 
as  well  to  living  as  to  dead  tissues;  hence 
the  putrefactive  changes  which  occur  in 
wounds  and  after  operations  on  the  hu- 
man subject,  from  which  blood-poisoning 
so  often  follows,  might  be  absolutely  pre- 
vented if  the  injured  surfaces  could  be 
kept  free  from  access  of  the  germs  of 
decay. 

In  the  hope  of  accomplishing  this  re- 
sult, Lister  began  experimenting  with 
drugs  that  might  kill  the  bacteria  without 
injury  to  the  patient,  and  with  means  to 
prevent  further  access  of  germs  once  a 
wound  was  freed  from  them.  How  well 
he  succeeded,  all  the  world  knows;  how 
bitterly  he  was  antagonized  for  about  a 
score  of  years,  most  of  the  world  has  al- 
ready forgotten.  As  early  as  1867,  Lister 
was  able  to  publish  results  pointing  tow- 
ard success  in  his  great  project;  yet  so  in- 
credulous were  surgeons  in  general  that 
even  some  years  later  the  leading  sur- 
geons across  the  Channel  had  not  so  much 
as  heard  of  his  efforts.  In  1870  the  sol- 
diers of  Paris  died,  as  of  old,  of  hospital 
gangrene;  and  when  in  1871  the  French 
surgeon  Alphonse  Gueriu,  stimulated  by 
Pasteur’s  studies,  conceived  the  idea  of 
dressing  wounds  with  cotton  in  the  hope 
of  keeping  germs  from  entering  them,  he 
was  quite  unaware  that  a British  contem- 
porary had  preceded  him  by  a full  decade 
in  this  effort  at  prevention,  and  had  made 
long  strides  toward  complete  success.  Lis- 
ter’s priority,  however,  and  the  superi- 
ority of  his  method,  were  freely  admitted 
by  the  French  Academy  of  Science,  which 
in  1881  officially  crowned  his  achieve- 
ment, as  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
had  done  the  year  before. 

By  this  time,  to  be  sure,  as  everybody 
knows,  Lister’s  new  methods  had  made 
their  way  everywhere,  revolutionizing 
the  practice  of  surgery,  and  practically 
banishing  from  the  earth  maladies  that 
hitherto  had  been  the  terror  of  the  sur- 
geon and  the  opprobrium  of  his  art.  And 
these  bedside  studies,  conducted  in  the 
end  by  thousands  of  men  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  microscopy,  had  a large 
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share  in  establishing  the  general  belief 
in  the  causal  relation  that  micro-organ- 
isms bear  to  disease,  which  by  about  the 
year  1880  had  taken  possession  of  the 
medical  world.  But  they  did  more;  they 
brought  into  equal  prominence  the  idea 
that,  the  cause  of  a diseased  condition  be- 
ing known,  it  may  be  possible  as  never 
before  to  grapple  with  and  eradicate  that 
condition. 

The  controversy  over  spontaneous  gen- 
eration, which,  thanks  to  Pasteur  and 
Tyndall,  had  just  been  brought  to  a termi- 
nation, made  it  clear  that  no  bacterium 
need  be  feared  where  an  antecedent  bac- 
terium had  not  found  lodgement;  Lister- 
ism  in  surgery  had  now  shown  how  much 
might  be  accomplished  toward  prevent- 
ing the  access  of  germs  to  abraded  sur- 
faces of  the  body,  and  destroying  those 
that  already  had  found  lodgement  there. 
As  yet,  however,  there  was  no  inkling  of  a 
way  in  which  a corresponding  onslaught 
might  be  made  upon  those  other  germs 
which  find  their  way  into  the  animal 
organism  by  way  of  the  mouth  and  the 
nostrils,  and  which,  as  was  now  clear,  are 
the  cause  of  those  contagious  diseases 
which,  first  and  last,  claim  so  large  a 
proportion  of  mankind  for  their  victims. 
How  such  means  might  be  found  now 
became  the  anxious  thought  of  every  im- 
aginative physician,  of  every  working 
micro-biologist. 

As  it  happened,  the  world  was  not 
kept  long  in  suspense.  Almost  before 
the  proposition  had  taken  shape  in  the 
minds  of  the  other  leaders,  Pasteur  had 
found  a solution.  Guided  by  the  empir- 
ical success  of  Jenner,  he,  like  many  oth- 
ers, had  long  practised  inoculation  exper- 
iments, and  on  the  9th  of  February,  1880, 
he  announced  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Science  that  he  had  found  a method  of 
so  reducing  the  virulence  of  a disease 
germ  that,  when  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem of  a susceptible  animal,  it  produced 
only  a mild  form  of  the  disease,  which, 
however,  sufficed  to  protect  against  the 
usual  virulent  form  exactly  as  vaccinia 
protects  against  small  pox.  The  particu- 
lar disease  experimented  with  was  that 
infectious  malady  of  poultry  known  fa- 
miliarly as  “chicken  cholera.”  In  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year  Pasteur  announced 
the  method  by  which  this  44  attenuation 
of  the  virus,”  as  he  termed  it,  had  been 
brought  about — by  cultivation  of  the  dis- 
ease germs  in  artificial  media,  exposed  to 


the  air;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assert 
his  belief  that  the  method  would  prove 
44 susceptible  of  generalization” — that  is 
to  say,  of  application  to  other  diseases 
than  the  particular  one  in  question. 

Within  a few  months  he  made  good 
this  prophecy,  for  in  February,  1881,  he 
announced  to  the  Academy  that,  with 
the  aid,  as  before,  of  his  associates  MM. 
Chamberland  and  Roux,  he  had  produced 
an  attenuated  virus  of  the  anthrax  mi- 
crobe, by  the  use  of  which  he  could  pro- 
tect sheep,  and  presumably  cattle,  against 
that  fatal  malady. 

This  announcement  was  immediately 
challenged  in  a way  that  brought  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  entire  world.  The 
president  of  an  agricultural  society,  real- 
izing the  enormous  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, proposed  to  Pasteur  that  his  alleged 
discovery  should  be  submitted  to  a deci- 
sive public  test.  He  proposed  to  furnish 
a drove  of  fifty  sheep,  half  of  which  were 
to  be  inoculated  with  the  attenuated  vi- 
rus by  Pasteur.  Subsequently  all  the 
sheep  were  to  be  inoculated  with  viru- 
lent virus,  all  being  kept  together  in  one 
pen,  under  precisely  the  same  conditions. 
The  44  protected”  sheep  were  to  remain 
healthy;  the  unprotected  ones  to  die  of 
anthrax;  so  read  the  terms  of  the  propo- 
sition. Pasteur  accepted  the  challenge; 
he  even  permitted  a change  in  the  pro- 
gramme by  which  two  goats  were  substi- 
tuted for  two  of  the  sheep,  and  ten  cattle 
added;  stipulating,  however,  that  since 
his  experiments  had  not  yet  been  extend- 
ed to  cattle,  these  should  not  be  regarded 
as  falling  rigidly  within  the  terms  of  the 
test. 

It  was  a test  to  try  the  soul  of  any  man, 
for  all  the  world  looked  on  askance,  pre- 
pared to  deride  the  maker  of  so  preposter- 
ous a claim  as  soon  as  his  claim  should 
be  proved  baseless.  Not  even  the  fame 
of  Pasteur  could  make  the  public  at  large, 
lay  or.  scientific,  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  what  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  There 
was  time  for  all  the  world  to  be  informed 
of  the  procedure,  for  the  first  44  prevent- 
ive ” inoculation,  or  vaccination,  as  Pas- 
teur termed  it,  was  made  on  the  5th  of 
May,  the  second  on  the  17th ; and  another 
interval  of  two  weeks  must  elapse  before 
the  final  inoculations  with  the  unattenu- 
ated virus.  Twenty-four  sheep,  one  goat, 
and  five  cattle  were  submitted  to  the  pre- 
liminary vaccinations.  Then,  on  the  31st 
of  May,  all  sixty  of  the  animals  were  in- 
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oculated,  a protected  and  an  unprotected 
one  alternately,  with  an  extremely  vir- 
ulent culture  of  anthrax  microbes  that 
had  been  in  Pasteur's  laboratory  since 
1877.  This  accomplished,  the  animals  were 
left  together  in  one  enclosure,  to  await 
the  issue. 

Two  days  later,  the  2d  of  June,  at  the 
appointed  hour  of  rendezvous,  a vast 
crowd,  composed  of  veterinary  surgeons, 
newspaper  correspondents,  and  farmers 
from  far  and  near,  gathered  to  witness 
the  closing  scenes  of  this  scientific  tour- 
ney. What  they  saw  was  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  scenes  in  the  history  of 
peaceful  science— a scene  which,  as  Pas- 
teur declared  afterward,  4 ‘amazed  the  as- 
sembly.” Scattered  about  the  enclosure, 
dead,  dying,  or  manifestly  sick  unto  death, 
lay  the  unprotected  animals,  one  and  all ; 
while  each  and  every  li  protected  ” animal 
stalked  unconcernedly  about  with  every 
appearance  of  perfect  health.  Twenty  of 
the  sheep  and  the  one  goat  were  already 
dead;  two  other  sheep  expired  under  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators;  the  remaining 
victims  liugered  but  a few  hours  longer. 
Thus  in  a manner  theatrical  enough,  not 
to  say  tragic,  was  proclaimed  the  une- 
quivocal victory  of  science.  Naturally 
enough,  the  unbelievers  struck  their  col- 
ors and  surrendered  without  terms;  the 
principle  of  protective  vaccination,  with 
a virus  experimentally  prepared  in  the 
laboratory,  was  established  beyond  the 
reach  of  controversy. 

That  memorable  scientific  battle  marked 
the  beginning  of  a new  era  in  medicine. 
It  was  a foregone  conclusion  that  the 
principle  thus  established  would  be  still 
further  generalized;  that  it  would  be  ap- 
plied to  human  maladies;  that,  in  all 
probability,  it  would  grapple  successful- 
ly, sooner  or  later,  with  many  infectious 
diseases.  That  expectation  has  advanced 
rapidly  toward  realization.  Pasteur  him- 
self made  the  application  to  the  human 
subject  in  the  disease  hydrophobia,  in 
1885,  since  which  time  that  hitherto  most 
fatal  of  maladies  has  largely  lost  its  ter- 
rors. Thousands  of  persons,  bitten  by 
mad  dogs,  have  been  snatched  from  the 
fatal  consequences  of  that  mishap  by  this 
method,  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris, 
and  at  the  similar  institutes,  built  on  the 
model  of  this  parent  one,  that  have  been 
established  all  over  the  world,  in  regions 
as  widely  separated  as  New  York  and 
Nha-Trang. 


VI. 

In  the  production  of  the  rabies  vaccine 
Pasteur  and  his  associates  developed  a 
method  of  attenuation  of  a virus  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  had  been  employed 
in  the  case  of  the  vaccines  of  chicken  chol- 
era and  of  anthrax.  The  rabies  virus  was 
inoculated  into  the  system  of  guinea-pigs 
or  rabbits,  and,  in  effect,  cultivated  in  the 
systems  of  these  animals.  The  spinal 
cord  of  these  infected  animals  was  found 
to  be  rich  in  the  virus,  which  rapidly  be- 
came attenuated  when  the  cord  was  dried 
in  the  air.  The  preventive  virus,  of  va- 
rying strengths,  was  made  by  maceration 
of  these  cords  at  varying  stages  of  desic- 
cation. This  cultivation  of  a virus  with- 
in the  animal  organism,  suggested,  no 
doubt,  by  the  familiar  Jennerian  method 
of  securing  small-pox  vaccine,  was  at  the 
same  time  a step  in  the  direction  of  a new 
therapeutic  procedure  which  was  destined 
presently  to  become  of  all-absorbing  im- 
portance— the  method,  namely,  of  so-called 
serum-therapy,  or  the  treatment  of  a dis- 
ease with  the  blood  serum  of  an  animal 
that  has  been  subjected  to  protective  in- 
oculation against  that  disease. 

The  possibility  of  such  a method  was 
suggested  by  the  familiar  observation, 
made  by  Pasteur  and  numerous  other 
workers,  that  animals  of  different  species 
differ  widely  in  their  susceptibility  to  va- 
rious maladies;  and  that  the  virus  of  a 
given  disease  may  become  more  and  more 
virulent  when  passed  through  the  systems 
of  successive  individuals  of  one  species, 
and,  contrariwise,  less  and  less  virulent 
when  passed  through  the  systems  of  succes- 
sive individuals  of  another  species.  These 
facts  suggested  the  theory  that  the  blood 
of  resistant  animals  might  contain  some- 
thing directly  antagonistic  to  the  virus, 
and  the  hope  that  this  something  might 
be  transferred  with  curative  effect  to  the 
blood  of  an  infected  susceptible  animal. 
Numerous  experimenters  all  over  the 
world  made  investigations  along  the  line 
of  this  alluring  possibility,  the  leaders 
perhaps  being  Drs.  Behring  and  Kitasato, 
closely  followed  by  Dr.  Roux  and  his  as- 
sociates of  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris. 
Definite  results  were  announced  by  Beh- 
ring in  1892  regarding  two  important  dis- 
eases— tetanus  and  diphtheria — but  the 
method  did  not  come  into  general  notice 
until  1894,  when  Dr.  Roux  read  an  epocli- 
marking  paper  on  the  subject  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Hygiene  at  Buda-Pestli. 
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In  this  paper,  Dr.  Roux,  after  adverting 
to  the  labors  of  Behring,  Ehrlich,  Boer, 
Kossel,  and  Wasserman,  described  in  de- 
tail the  methods  that  had  been  developed 
at  the  Pasteur  Institute  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  curative  serum,  to  which 
Behring  had  given  the  since  familiar 
name  antitoxine.  The  method  consists, 
first,  of  the  cultivation,  for  some  months, 
of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  (called  the 
Kiebs-Loeffler  bacillus,  in  honor  of  its  dis- 
co verers)  in  an  artificial  bouillon,  for  the 
development  of  a powerful  toxine  capa- 
ble of  giving  the  disease  in  a virulent 
form. 

This  toxine,  after  certain  details  of  me- 
chanical treatment,  is  injected  in  small 
but  increasing  doses  into  the  system 
of  an  animal,  care  being  taken  to  grad- 
uate the  amount  so  that  the  animal  does 
not  succumb  to  the  disease.  After  a cer- 
tain course  of  this  treatment  it  is  found 
that  a portion  of  blood  serum  of  the  ani- 
mal so  treated  will  act  in  a curative  way 
if  injected  into  the  blood  of  another  ani- 
mal, or  a human  patient,  suffering  with 
diphtheria.  In  other  words,  according  to 
theory,  an  antitoxine  has  been  developed 
in  the  system  of  the  animal  subjected  to 
the  progressive  inoculations  of  the  diph- 
theria toxine.  In  Dr.  Roux's  experience 
the  animal  best  suited  for  the  purpose 
is  the  horse,  though  almost  any  of  the 
domesticated  animals  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose. 

But  Dr.  Roux's  paper  did  not  stop  with 
the  description  of  laboratory  methods.  It 
told  also  of  the  practical  application  of  the 
serum  to  the  treatment  of  numerous  cases 
of  diphtheria  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris — 
applications  that  had  met  with  a grati- 
fying measure  of  success.  He  made  it 
clear  that  a means  had  been  found  of 
coping  successfully  with  what  had  been 
one  of  the  most  virulent  and  intractable 
of  the  diseases  of  childhood.  Hence  it 
was  not  strange  that  his  paper  made  a 
sensation  in  all  circles,  medical  and  lay 
alike. 

Physicians  from  all  over  the  world 
flocked  to  Paris  to  learn  the  details  of  the 
open  secret,  and  within  a few  months  the 
new  serum-therapy  had  an  acknowledged 
standing  with  the  medical  profession  ev- 


erywhere. What  it  had  accomplished 
was  regarded  as  but  an  earnest  of  what 
the  new  method  might  accomplish  pres- 
ently when  applied  to  the  other  infectious 
diseases. 

Efforts  at  such  applications  were  imme- 
diately begun  in  numberless  directions — 
had,  indeed,  been  under  way  in  many  a 
laboratory  for  some  years  before.  It  is 
too  early  yet  to  speak  of  the  results 
in  detail.  But  enough  has  been  done  to 
show  that  this  method  also  is  suscepti- 
ble of  the  widest  generalization.  It  is 
not  easy  at  the  present  stage  to  sift  that 
which  is  tentative  from  that  which  will 
be  permanent;  but  so  great  an  authority 
as  Behring  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  to-day  we  possess,  in  addition  to  the 
diphtheria  antitoxine,  equally  specific 
antitoxines  of  tetanus,  cholera,  typhus- 
fever,  pneumonia,  and  tuberculosis — a 
set  of  diseases  which  in  the  aggregate 
account  for  a startling  proportion  of  the 
general  death-rate.  Then  it  is  known 
that  Dr.  Yersin,  with  the  collaboration  of 
his  former  colleagues  of  the  Pasteur  In- 
stitute, has  developed,  and  has  used  with 
success,  an  antitoxine  from  the  microbe 
of  the  plague  which  recently  ravaged 
China. 

Dr.  Calmette,  another  graduate  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute,  has  extended  the  range 
of  the  serum-therapy  to  include  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  poisoning  by 
venoms,  and  has  developed  an  antitoxine 
that  has  already  given  immunity  from 
the  lethal  effects  of  snake  bites  to  thou- 
sands of  persons  in  India  and  Australia. 

Just  how  much  of  present  promise  is 
tentative;  just  what  are  the  limits  of  the 
methods — these  are  questions  for  the  fu- 
ture to  decide.  But,  in  any  event,  there 
seems  little  question  that  the  serum  treat- 
ment will  stand  as  the  culminating 
achievement  in  therapeutics  of  our  cen- 
tury. It  is  the  logical  outgrowth  of 
those  experimental  studies  with  the  mi- 
croscope begun  by  our  predecessors  of 
the  thirties,  and  it  represents  the  pres- 
ent culmination  of  the  rigidly  experi- 
mental method  which  has  brought  med- 
icine from  a level  of  fanciful  empiricism 
to  the; plane  of  a rational  experimental 
science. 
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BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

ONE  came  and  told  me  suddenly, 

“Your  friend  is  dead!  Last  year  she  went;’’ 
But  many  years  my  friend  had  spent 
In  life's  wide  wastes,  apart  from  me. 

And  lately  I had  felt  her  near, 

And  walked  as  if  by  soft  winds  fanned, 

Had  felt  the  touching  of  her  hand, 

Had  known  she  held  me  close  and  dear. 

And  swift  I learned  that  being  dead 
Meant  rather  being  free  to  live, 

And  free  to  seek  me,  free  to  give, 

And  so  my  heart  was  comforted. 


THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 

BY  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE. 

V.— THE  FALL  OF  SANTIAGO,  AND  THE  PUERTO-RICAN  CAMPAIGN. 


THE  SURRENDER  OF  SANTIAGO. 

DESPITE  the  depressing  despatch  to 
Washington  saying  that  he  was 
considering  withdrawal.  General  Shatter, 
at  10  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  sent  to 
General  Toral  a demand  for  immediate 
surrender,  threatening  to  shell  the  city, 
although  he  had  no  siege-guns  and  no- 
thing but  light  artillery  to  carry  out  his 
threat  in  case  his  demand  was  not  com- 
plied with.  General  Toral  answered  at 
once,  declining  to  surrender,  and  saying 
that  he  would  notify  the  foreign  consuls 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  proposed  bom- 
bardment. Thereupon  the  foreign  con- 
suls appeared  at  General  Wheeler's  head- 
quarters, and  asked  that  the  bombardment 
be  postponed  until  the  5th ; that  the  non- 
combatants,  women  and  children,  and  the 
foreign  residents,  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
town  and  pass  into  the  American  lines,  to 
be  there  fed  and  cared  for.  General 
Shafter  granted  the  respite  until  the  5th, 
provided  that  there  was  no  firing  from  the 
Spanish  lines.  By  the  evening  of  the  3d 
it  was  known  that  Cervera's  fleet  had  been 
completely  destroyed,  and  that  the  purpose 
of  the  expedition  had  been  fully  attained. 
But  in  effecting  that  purpose  the  army 
had  been  so  far  advanced  toward  Santi- 
ago that,  although  the  purely  military 


value  of  the  place  was  next  to  nothing 
after  what  had  happened,  not  to  take  it 
would  have  been  a blow  to  the  prestige  of 
the  United  States  which  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted. If  the  army  had  never  advanced 
to waixl  Santiago,  but  had  confined  its  op- 
erations to  the  capture  of  the  Morro  and 
other  harbor  defences,  thus  allowing  the 
navy  to  clear  the  mine- fields,  the  fleet 
could  have  entered,  destroyed  Cervera's 
ships  in  the  harbor,  and  forced  the  sur- 
render of  the  city.  In  this  event  the 
bulk  of  the  troops  could  have  been 
placed  immediately  on  the  transports  and 
despatched  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  natural 
Spanish  base  in  the  Antilles,  and  the  point 
which  General  Miles  rightlybelieved  from 
the  beginning  should  be  the  main  objec- 
tive of  the  American  campaign,  subject 
only  to  the  destruction  of  the  cruisers 
which  represented  the  Spanish  sea  power 
in  the  West  Indies.  But  since  the  plan 
of  attacking  the  shore  batteries  and  clear- 
ing the  channel  had  been  abandoned,  and 
the  army  inarched  straight  against  Santi- 
ago, it  was  no  longer  possible  to  withdraw 
the  troops  in  order  to  send  them  to  Puerto 
Rico,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  The  cap- 
ture of  Santiago  had  become  by  the  oper- 
ations of  our  army  a moral  and  conse- 
quently a military  necessity. 
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The  brilliant  victory  of  the  American 
fleet  raised  every  one’s  spirits,  and  gave 
assurance  of  the  final  triumph  on  land. 
General  Shatter,  who  had  first  sent  out 
the  telegram  intimating  withdrawal,  tel- 
egraphed General  Miles  later  that  he  was 
master  of  the  situation  and  could  hold 
the  enemy  for  any  length  of  time,  and  in 
the  evening,  after  the  news  from  the  fleet 
had  been  fully  confirmed,  cheerfully  sent 
word  that  his  line  completely  surrounded 
the  town  from  the  bay  on  the  north  of 
the  city  to  a point  on  San  Juan  River  on 
the  south,  and  that  he  thought  General 
Garcia  would  be  able  to  check  the  advance 
of  Pando's  column.  Nevertheless  the  sit- 
uation of  the  American  army  was  in  some 
respects  serious.  The  defences  of  Santi- 
ago in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
city,  General  Shafter  said,  were  “almost 
impregnable.”  They  were  certainly  very 
strong,  and  it  would  have  cost  many 
lives  to  carry  them  with  troops  insuffi- 
ciently provided  with  artillery.  This  was 
a very  grave  fact,  because  time  had  become 
extremely  important  to  the  American 
forces,  and  it  was  pressingly  necessary  to 
bring  the  siege  to  an  end.  Haste  was  im- 
perative, not  on  account  of  anything  to  be 
feared  from  the  enemy,  but  through  the 
surrounding  conditions.  The  entire  force 
of  the  United  States, with  the  exception  of 
Duffield’s  brigade,  had  gone  through  the 
battle. of  the  2d  of  July,  and  had  suffered 
severely  in  killed  and  wounded.  For 
the  next  thirty-six  hours  they  had  been 
exposed  to  the  enemy’s  fire,  repeatedly 
obliged  to  repel  an  advance,  always  on  the 
alert,  and,  in  addition,  constantly  digging 
and  laboring  on  the  intrenchments.  The 
tenacious,  unwavering  courage  with  which 
they  clung  to  the  advanced  line,  laboring 
and  fighting,  was  as  fine  in  its  way  as  the 
daring,  irresistible  rush  with  which  they 
had  swept  up  the  slopes  of  San  Juan.  But 
courage  and  energy  could  not  prevent  the 
exhaustion  incident  to  so  much  fighting 
and  digging.  There  was  no  reserve.  All 
the  troops  practically  were  on  the  line, 
with  no  chance  for  any  substantial  relief. 
The  transportation  was  bad,  so  that  the 
men  were  underfed  and  insufficiently 
tented.  With  their  exhausting  labors,  and 
not  fortified  by  food,  with  a hospital  ser- 
vice which  had  in  large  measure  broken 
down,  the  men  were  exposed  to  scorching 
tropic  heats  and  torrential  rains,  all  in  a 
climate  famous  for  malarial  fevers.  It 
was  only  a question  of  a very  short  time 


when  these  fevers  would  become  general, 
striking  first  the  sick  and  wounded,  who 
were  insufficiently  cared  for  and  who 
could  not  be  restored  on  a diet  of  pork 
and  beans,  and  then  the  well  and  un- 
wounded men  in  the  trenches.  Worst  of 
all,  behind  the  climatic  fevers  lurked  the 
dread  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  hidden  in  ' 
the  cabins  of  Siboney,  which  ought  to 
have  been  burned  as  the  marines  burned 
the  fishing  village  at  Guantanamo,  and 
in  the  hordes  of  refugees  who  were  to 
come  out  of  the  besieged  city. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Spaniards  were 
in  reality  much  worse  off,  although  it 
may  have  appeared  at  Havana  and  in 
Madrid  as  if  they  had  only  to  hold  firm 
and  trust  to  the  climate  and  the  ravages 
of  fever  to  inflict  severe  Iqsses  upon  the 
Americans,  delay  them,  and  possibly 
force  them  to  withdraw.  The  Spanish 
commanders  were  in  the  midst  of  a hos- 
tile* population.  The  Cuban  insurgents 
had  for  some  time  practically  shut  them 
up  in  the  city  on  the  land  side,  breaking 
their  communications  and  cutting  off 
their  supplies.  They  believed  that  the 
American  forces  numbered  fifty  thousand 
men,  and  although  they  were  mistaken  in 
this,  they  knew  that  their  opponents  could 
easily  receive  unlimited  re-enforcements, 
new  regiments,  as  a matter  of  fact,  soon 
arriving  and  extending  the  lines  rapidly 
around  the  doomed  city.  They  knew, 
also,  that  Cervera’s  fleet  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  that  no  relief  coming  oversea 
could  possibly  be  hoped  for.  To  draw  in 
the  outlying  troops  from  other  parts  of 
the  province  wras  a work  of  time  and  dif- 
ficulty, and  meanwhile,  with  a beaten 
and  discouraged  army  which  had  suf- 
fered severely  in  battle,  with  disease  rife, 
and  their  water-supply  impaired,  they 
were  face  to  face  with  a vigorous  enemy 
constantly  increasing  in  numbers.  Under 
these  conditions  the  surrender  of  the  city 
was  only  a question  of  time,  but  how  long 
that  time  would  be  was  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  the  American  army  when  de- 
lay meant  disease  and  death. 

The  first  truce  of  two  days  following 
Toral’s  curt  and  useless  refusal  to  con- 
sider surrender  did  not  help  the  Ameri- 
can situation,  for  it  brought  on  July  5 a 
general  exodus  of  non-combatants  from 
the  city.  These  unhappy  refugees,  most- 
ly women  and  children,  came  pouring 
into  the  American  lines  at  El  Caney  to 
the  number  of  twenty -two  thousand. 
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They  were  in  sad  plight — ragged,  sick, 
starved.  They  made  a fresh  strain  upon 
the  American  resources,  for  they  had  to 
be  fed;  they  brought  yellow  fever  with 
them  as  they  scattered  through  the  camps, 
and  they  relieved  very  much  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  city. 
After  their  arrival  there  was  skirmishing 
along  the  lines,  sometimes  of  quite  a 
lively  character,  varied  by  flags  of  truce 
and  consequent  intervals  of  repose.  Our 
losses  were  slight,  as  the  men  were  now 
well  protected  by  intrenchments  and 
breastworks.  This  condition  of  affairs 
lasted  until  the  9th,  when  another  de- 
mand for  surrender  was  made.  The 
Spaniards,  in  reply,  offered  to  evacuate  if 
allowed  to  withdraw  untouched  to  Hol- 
guin, which  was  declined.  They  then 
peremptorily  refused  to  surrender,  being 
encouraged  in  their  attitude  probably  by 
the  fact  that  General  Escario,  with  the 
Pando  column,  consisting  of  3300  men, 
had  come  in  some  days  before.*  General 
Garcia  had  endeavored  to  stop  this  re-en- 
forcement,  and  had  fought  an  action  in 
which  the  Spanish  loss  is  said  to  have 
been  27  killed  and  67  wounded;  but  Gen- 
eral Escario  forced  his  way  through,  ap- 
parently without  serious  difficulty,  and 
reached  the  city  in  safety.  Whether  the 
arrival  of  these  fresh  troops  was  the 
cause  or  not,  the  surrender  was  declined, 
and  thereupon  the  American  lines  opened 
with  small  guns  and  artillery,  and  con- 
tinued the  fire  until  nightfall  of  Sunday, 
the  10th,  being  supported  on  that  after- 
noon by  the  eight-inch  guns  of  the 
Brooklyn , Indiana , and  Texas , which 
came  in  near  shore  and  fired,  most  of 
their  shells  falling  short.  The  Spaniards 
replied  steadily,  but.  according  to  their 
own  accounts,  slowly,  owing  to  their  de- 
sire to  economize  their  ammunition.  The 
American  losses  were  trivial ; the  Spanish, 
by  their  own  reports,  7 killed  and  47 
wounded;  but  the  result  of  the  bombard- 
ment was  neither  substantial  nor  effec 
tive.  The  next  day  the  New  York , Brook- 
lyn, and  Indiana  came  in  to  within  400 
yards  of  the  shore  at  Aguadores.  anchored, 
and  opened  lire  with  their  eight-inch  guns 
over  the  coast  hills,  at  the  city  they 
could  not  see,  with  a range  of  8500  yards. 
This  time  the  practice  was  excellent. 
The  army  officei*s  watching  the  fall  of  the 
shells,  although  they  could  not  tell  ex- 
actly what  happened,  saw  enough  to  make 
* The  night  of  July  ‘2. 


it  clear  that  the  shots  were  effective, 
and  that  fires  broke  out  in  several  places. 
It  was  found  afterwards  to  have  been 
far  more  destructive  than  the  watchers 
on  the  hills  supposed.  Captain  West  re- 
ported forty -six  shots,  but  was  unable 
to  tell  the  result  of  most  of  them.  After 
the  surrender  naval  officers  found  four- 
teen houses  wrecked  by  shells,  and  nine- 
teen shells  in  the  Calle  de  la  Marina  near 
the  water-front;  while  Lieutenant  Muller 
states  that  fifty-nine  houses  were  wrecked 
or  injured,  and  that  no  lives  were  lost, 
solely  because  the  inhabitants  had  desert- 
ed the  city.  As  General  Linares  said  in 
the  pathetic  despatch  which  he  sent  to 
Madrid  describing  his  hopeless  and  mis- 
erable situation,  “ The  fleet  lias  a perfect 
knowledge  of  the  place,  and  bombards  by 
elevation  with  a mathematical  accuracy.” 
General  Shatter  considered  that  the  bom- 
bardment had  been  sufficiently  accurate 
and  effective  to  warrant  him  in  advan- 
cing the  lines  and  demanding  again  an 
unconditional  surrender.  At  the  same 
time  he  desired  a continuous  bombard- 
ment from  heavier  guns,  and  Admiral 
Sampson  brought  down  the  Oregon  and 
Massachusetts  and  prepared  to  open 
with  the  13  inch  guns  the  next  day:  while 
General  Miles,  who  had  just  arrived,  was 
ready  to  land  fresh  troops.  But  neither 
the  13-inch  guns  nor  the  re-enforcements 
were  needed.  The  Spaniards  knew  that 
the  naval  bombardment  was  effective, 
whatever  doubts  the  officers  of  our  own 
army  may  have  had  in  regard  to  it.  The 
navy,  despite  the  long  range  and  the  in- 
tervening hills,  had  managed  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  lacking  siege-guns,  and 
the  Spaniards  had  had  enough.  A truce 
was  agreed  to  on  July  12;  and  on  July 
13  General  Miles,  who  had  come  up  from 
the  coast  after  ordering  the  burning  of 
Siboney,  a precaution  which  ought  to 
have  been  taken  two  weeks  before,  joined 
General  Shafter  and  General  Wheeler, 
and  going  through  the  lines  with  them, 
had  a long  interview  with  General  Toral, 
commanding  the  Spanish  forces.  It  was 
evident  then,  and  is  still  clearer  now, 
that  the  fight  was  really  over,  and  that 
nothing  remained  but  an  arrangement  of 
the  terms  of  surrender.  General  Toral 
asked  for  a day  to  consult  Madrid  as  to 
the  deportation  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
which  was  granted.  The  next  day  there 
was  another  meeting  of  the  generals,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  all  was  arranged; 
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bur  p that  them  had  been  mis  w*?-e  plain  I y dressed.  without  stafs!  or  or 

y oilier  rti^etins^-foilrt.w^d,  tiers—  hard  fighters.  aH— -and  h 

lirtii  it  w'aa-  tod.  until  after  midnight  that  contract  to  C?eii£r&l  Tofu)  .anil 
the  proWminary  agreement  was  finaffj!  who  were  g.liUenwg  with  decorati^i^  :It 
*isr*Hs«l.  Tins  was  setit  l «>  Madrid,  aud  vvas  half  past  nine  when  the  iWoromc 
freriigr  a^.ivt^A  there.  put  into  due  ■ maudei^.- wet  and  shook  bands,  atid  (he 
form- eapitu)atiotivarid  signed  Aqj&erikuf  congraifdated  th*  Spam^rtl 
on  Judy  idl  The  terms  of  capitulation  lipuh  \ih  .gallant  dideuev,  Then  3 but- 
• provv-fed  th-ai.aih't.lie  J2aisferri  DktcdyTwml  ^lii[rii  of  Hpatmh  infuiitry.  matched  pa«d* 
tha;i^f?|?s.ih.ereiu  *hmdd  he  Mirnuidered;  piled  their  arms,  und  -marched  kv>k 
(hat  tin*  ;tTiiite<T, States,  should  t not  .sport  sv&;iun,  in  sign  of  the  surrender,  and  set 
the  Sjmu^ir  trovips  to  $p aici jat  hi  own  tivV^  thv  example  soon  to  be  foMfrw.ieil.-hy* 
•expiM^r  \ • ! #:t  t '.the ■ fynmish  ulHcers  should  the  rest  of  the  army  Tld.s  done,  the 
retort  »ieue  side  hut  that  :ui  other  generals  and  their  staffs  rode  forward 

arms  nod  ammunition  >d  w.n*  were  to  he  Into  (he  city.  Along  the  road  lay  the 
m rt'cUM^'Wh.h  Hj<?' A rnerbyH) ^ ePimoi-ssiourrs  e«.reasses,of  horse*.  a ml  the  .shallow graves 
re..-.M?toeoi.l? jig*  >t:  ‘heir  government.  n.s  a of  soldiers  torn  open  fry  vidhu'e-s—gri-txi 
sop  in  Spanish  pride  phut  the  soldiers  and  silent  in  In  vKses  of  the  work  which 
si  ootid  lu  ;0  luwc d lo  Keep  Utc  arm*  they  had  brought  the  Spaniards  Jo  defeat, 
had  o,  bravely  dofr tided,  to  which  reeofre  r^oil|\  l 1m-  Spanish  nm\s  \\  ere  reached, 
itiemiwiivm \\i>  tvml  v>'H&  w rnu Id  pnuh  and  tlm  caYah.ssde  passed  ’through  I hr  m- 

So  (he  city  and  KuMCm  IbsfnH  of  rvOe  ‘irenrhmi.ml*.  \orr  IVmc^/  mid  huiTuvpj% 
!.«.  1 1*  ti  pasM-d  sun.  A nt^vmin  h-.nds.yij>.  of  rpuving  *inue\  whip'll  it  would  huvy 
outward  ;*nd  \:»*ihfu  muo  ,-f  the  victorious  e<>sr  many  brave--  live*  tn  (mwi;  S*. 
hghlinw  of  Tnr  ,o-u,r*  ;ic  in.  i vd,{>s(  w ,vtd^  oil  'i.broio'h  so-Ci-K  lined  wdh  Spanish 
to  the  westward  vvee-  of  :l«;0  of  .tie*  soldier*  vl-itf  J'iii  aij^rohity  nei.;Htd  ,iu 

uaw.  fm*  (’owuh of  surrender  bade  h:m*  d »»vei*  :m#|  ’hruYtHS  fhe.  tnev  undue 

place  on  duly  t;  ivn-iv  m tie*  mono ne  wiMt  rheertnj  p|fiho>iphy  W hep  ‘hi- 
Oeiietol  SlieM^e;  W Of.  (d-OioeJ  VVpoeJjer  PbiM  Was  mo-mo  :-ee  e*S  ei*n-.  red 

b>  hk  side,  suuded  I r. *v^|  foe  American  the;j»;oace.  wf-ijc  ihe  Xn.ih  liifoplry  .Old 
foliovVrd  ior  tjeK  d>V«-u.n  >nd  lu  i i \v« > fe» % u ca  vu \r | ‘he  oprw< 

g:nh‘  '*«>non;iiel<*r.>  and  then-  seed's.  They  In  the  pabu.v  tfvorrul  Shnidei'  received  the 
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head  of  the  Church,  gorgeous  in  purple 
robes  and  many  decorations.  Possibly, 
as  the  archbishop,  after  his  brief  inter- 
view, took  his  way  across  the  square 
through  the  bowing  crowds,  he  may  have 
thought  upon  the  after-dinner  speech  in 
which  he  had  so  lately  declared  that  with 
ten  thousand  men  he  would  hoist  the 
Spanish  flag  over  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, and  thus  pondering,  have  found 
fresh  force  in  the  words  of  Ecclesiastes. 
The  time  slipped  by  as  the  crowds  waited 
—the  natives  rejoicing,  tire  Spanish  sol- 
diers cheerful,  the  Spanish  officers  and 
priests  sad  and  dejected— until,  as  all 
watched  the  cathedral  clock,  the  hand 
came  round  to  five  minutes  before  twelve. 
Then  a sharp  command  rang  out,  the  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  came  to  attention 
and  stood  motionless.  The  five  minutes 
dragged  on  with  leaden  feet,  and  then  at 
last  the  bells  began  to  sound  from  the 
cathedral,  and  the  American  flag  went 
up  on  the  staff  over  the  palace.  The 
band  pla3Ted  “The  Star-spangled  Banner,” 
the  officers  bared  their  heads,  the  troops 
presented  arms,  the  artillery  thundered 
from  the  trenches,  and  all  down  the  long 
and  distant  line  ran  the  American  cheers 
— strong,  vigorous,  inspiring,  the  shout 
of  a conquering  people. 

It  was  all  over.  Santiago  had  passed 
away  from  Spain,  and  with  it  all  Cuba, 
for  what  had  been  done  there  could  not 
be  hindered  elsewhere,  as  was  now  very 
plain  to  all  men.  It  was  one  of  the  dra- 
matic points  in  the  war.  It  was  the  mo- 
ment when  the  American  flag,  mounting 
proudly  in  the  air,  told  the  world  that 
Spain’s  empire  in  America  had  finally 
and  forever  departed.  Out  of  that  har- 
bor, famous  before,  more  famous  now, 
Grijalva  and  Cordova  had  sailed  on  the 
perilous  voyages  which  had  discovered 
Central  America.  Thence  in  the  early 
dawn  of  a November  morning  in  1518 
Cortez  had  slipped  away  with  his  fleet  to 
escape  an  unfriendly  Governor,  and  rais- 
ing afterwards  at  Havana  his  standard  of 
black  and  gold,  with  a red  cross  flaring  in 
the  centre,  had  passed  on  to  conquer  Mex- 
ico and  pour  untold  wealth  into  the  cof- 
fers of  the  Spanish  King.  The  last  Span- 
ish fleet  had  just  left  that  harbor  a des- 
perate fugitive,  and  had  perished  in  its 
mad  flight  just  beyond  the  harbor  mouth. 
Now  the  speech  of  the  men  who,  three 
hundred  years  before,  had  hunted  the 
Armada  and  saved  English  freedom  was 


heard  in  the  market-place  of  Santiago,  re- 
peating the  old  message  of  liberty,  grown 
wider  and  stronger  than  ever  before  iu 
the  hands  of  the  great  republic.  The 
flag  of  the  United  States  fluttered  in  the 
breezes  which  for  three  centuries  had  car- 
ried the  arms  and  colors  of  Spain,  now 
fallen  and  gone.  Only  outward  symbols 
these,  but  representing  many  facts  and 
many  events  worthy  of  much  attention 
and  consideration  from  those  who  think 
tyranny,  falsehood,  and  bigotry  are  suit- 
able instruments  for  the  government  of 
mankind. 

It  is  well  also  not  to  forget  that  while 
these  great  and  conclusive  events  were 
happening  at  Santiago,  while  Sampson 
was  shutting  in  Cervera  with  his  strong 
and  patient  blockade,  the  better  to  crush 
him  when  he  rushed  out  in  flight,  while 
the  American  army  was  advancing  from 
the  coast,  winning  the  hot  fight  at  San 
Juan  and  taking  the  city  in  token  of  vic- 
tory, other  Americans  in  ships  of  war 
were  diligently  and  efficiently  carrying 
stead ily  forward  the  work  which  was  cut- 
ting off  Cuba  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  making  inevitable  the  surrender  of  the 
island,  even  as  the  eastern  province  had 
surrendered.  North  and  south,  all  along 
that  far-stretching  and  broken  coast  line, 
American  gunboats  and  cruisers  kept  up  a 
ceaseless  patrol.  Ships  at  the  western  end 
were  scarce  enough,  but  nevertheless  the 
blockade  was  kept  tight  and  firm  around 
Havana  and  the  ports  covered  by  the  first 
proclamation.  To  tell  in  fitting  detail  all 
the  work  that  was  done  would  fill  many 
pages,  and  would  be  no  more  than  the 
officers  and  sailors  deserve  who  perform- 
ed hard  and  often  obscure  duty  with  an 
efficiency  equal  to  that  shown  by  their 
more  fortunate  comrades  in  a larger  and 
more  brilliant  theatre.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible here  to  render  this  justice  to  all. 
The  work  was  patient  and  unceasing, 
and  the  incidents  of  fighting  were  of  al- 
most daily  occurrence.  Now  a great 
blockade-runner  was  hunted  down  and 
destroyed,  as  the  Eagle  dealt  with  the 
Santo  Domingo  at  Rio  Piedras,  and  the 
Hawk , aided  by  the  Castine,  with  another 
six-thousand -ton  ship  at  Marie),  the  men 
on  the  ships  or  in  boats  facing  a heavy 
lire  in  their  relentless  pursuit.  Block- 
ade-running became  a dangerous,  almost 
impossible,  business  under  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  American  navy. 
Again  it  was  the  landing  of  an  expedition 
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to  :hm>&  anl  ,4  ti d supplies-  ,tU  ;?i&  ihein;  the  Hint  was  bit  Eleven  tunes. 

y+'uWdiiitb  byt  the  J'Ynria  i\va\  ihh-mt  coiy  .the  Hormi.  also  *1  ruck  t $>&uy  flutes,  was 
ktovok*.  \MUi  a fijritt  in  <ioii-  disabled  fluidly'  hv & si ml  through  i »er 
a^ii]^  the  batteries  and  Unefc-  niaiti  hsteRitfpip*^  uiwl  was  lowed  oif  Iry 
houxe*  at  Liis fit  aims.  AgaiU  u a as  Urn  Ui-  Woiiqudmic.  which  rweivni  'her 
* •tru-luuL'  Hm  hlocWdiHtise*  ,u  thr*  ’*iu*»c  (tif  sI»on.  fiehUug  iwai1  batteries 
San  j nan  :Uf«J  Tran  vx'muno  vivrrs.  mui  >t.  a«nU’  and  effectively.  The  Spanish 
I be  ;W  CavihlH.  Ttu"-e  ar&  K»i}.  tui'pedti' llOHt  >va&  il  isabh-d,  orKJ  gUllboul 

samples  hi  Uih  manner  ’ in  ;wUid*  ii.«  . wm*k,  as  \vtd)  us  a oS ;l*>:»p "■] t>;iirl *-*tl  with  sob 
S|>aifis3i  defeur e*  were  iiarrivd  !uu\  InukeO  theirs,  aiid  a poiiloon  was  destroyed.  Jf 
Vi v-  all  uUn.^r.  the  hoospumi  the  eilWis*  in  was  a -very  plucky  light  against  a far 
gel  supplies  to  tho  fthou  avvny  at  Ha  supeuor  force.  The  next  clay  the  Scor 
YUTla  to  p&ugbt.  /non, undereouiniaiid of  IdoirteiKint  Marix, 

More  serious  !V;ts  the  a f- 

fair  of  J u un  2h  o Miin/tuullo  - y.  ••„  , - _ „.  • , '.  l,m  , _ , - - - --- 

Ou  the  inmaiHi^  bt  fhai  day 

the  /J/V,  umler  nooupaipf  of 
Lieulvilaut  Yohnir.  fire  Vedior  - ■ 

odder  pres-m,  U-iyWn  r with  t he 
fiVno’'?  Unit  lie'  \Vomjm.Ti.tvl\ 
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TfT&,  fcTKKKT  OF  Ttffc  CfltffcS. '■$*$  J%W,  PtfEH'TQ  AlfO. 


v the  dug  < tevr-nlii;  eflniiimnihdl  Viy  Conmmmler  Hunker,  and 
isly  icnowed  tkh  at  the  Tnjtrka.  - wii >i  i.bt*  Wasp  nnd  Leyden 
«|Urtle  ul  1>a4.tt>jf;  w*n?  :i;h 0- *j  t i it&ls^w li 

hx'm.  Theke  ttij&roft  aduvungj  nf  NiiHhrBiiy.  mV  $$*jk  northern 
jH ^mnger  form*  roast.  . \ii®  gunboat 

t>  ,rml ) V dd*tj -liy-  i\w  XVn* ^ , limit x ttf  1 id  $rbuui 

hied  Hi  thv  itoj'hitr*  iviib  f>  nn:\h  ^}lr*  Iy)ng  -t»ft)’V.»3‘  in  the 
*> lira  i l * : rtvsttitfl  /he)  i t>f . \ it&fc'to {y  ^ hold  d an* 

/aged.  hy  i>i  Varner*  '0M  U i <t:  tVifofe*  •'  .t>nii.ie.ki.ly  ihr 

t and  Ok etii^r ItViot tlraiv^yytiiitjg, 

r the  lyUtfoy  lUHigtim  Ta^il  the  ki*e , af  i}l%  ikof  */&*$£  -*}Uaitv 
w>nu  m eariy  or  the'  /rk^od  in,  ami  in  half  an  &tfiiF  (he  &jnu»v 
lire  at  U*u  ndniiu*  iani.  shot  in  }>i/><.v\s.  hud  t mo i tfo  v$d‘.  iinil; 

rt  <>kd  id  i IhHir.s  .>UP;k.  via  1 h , ! i > i V'-  I ; j g *•  r,  1 ) « jg  yriftiji  ’ 

k*s»  roved  Mnvf.  },«ry*  o/7< . un.jv-r  cumH^iSKl  ||  | MUinnOnh*) 

a guaVd>hith  btid  May  tiatyf took ^ CJihara,  iitip* 
-S  they  w.ivkoj  in  ^.lorUrig'  ih»'  win.  were  ?ihv;itJv  m 

jje«i  <V«»wi  tin-  r-hnKv  the  U>V<<;  T ku\  the  vj.|«mU  *>f  CoUt 
os,  to  vyhich  Ui^y  \ !*€«»&*  HhiV  ^^itUjy  iido 

t vvh*-|,  tin:-  ,\  fiikh.vW  hii.O«K  u*id  !)nn  »h»-  ?»Ot  V.inV 

e AiiiHMOijj  fetiijif  V»»:h?iT  <bvH-yo  eWf  -h*v  f ;uul  tiyhirr  *»}hhi 
: to  Hindi  if  lind  -‘thd  in;4fn  .••o'»ny  at  I lava  mu  hi  jMrrsoum’e 
ng  iv-t-n  jv  rforui'  ii  »>f  i!«jk  \{  \yitx  drH •rmHini  h»  o.oo- 

rj^ss,  «-v«nd:U*‘»vi  shl>uS:-  |tb»kk  tj»>  :w^>r^  at 

si  in  ;!*>*  ^int^  -•?  n »;i ' imd  hev-ii  xi.  J i-r.p-.uc/hl  V dr'-Vi-My- 

ui  b<Ha«  *1  io W i > to  t j'ifef  e»K  % X&kmxz  I i i e tv n\  i*  it  **Af„  fo* 
•t^n^ly  i.^i.r  hy  a.  kir.irv  of  Mw^s 

ari^  tim  Armifirnhs  well  by  battems.  h 
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afs  Xmiihte  Us  tlit*  Ammicrin  cam  .swtrtji^er  nncler  piiin  of  bom- 

on  lamb as  'V*;li  i».v a constant  temp-  w^.  reftiseth  ami  lb*-  ships 

to  Ijlockmlv amtifiiy^k  Willi  this  <*p*mei.{  tfppf  f by-  Unhrms  at  ♦ u enU ti*ifi  - 
object  in  -view,  i.i'ie  timhw  Cap-  urns  hvl  iVe  f<*m\  In  half  an  hour  white 

bon  < t <>t »»1  ri.-l ♦ mi  jmi'  >\;iv  va  He-  U Ic  flao  yitu*#  on  n l<pi{ft\$]i  gunboat: 

'<({:  ,}>fp>s  (•oi  hi.iu  *j>jjtt#vklidirs  thur §jm  ^hjppctl ; the  MtWrny. 

oc.bymf  g Aitmn-a'i  Sampson  gaifmm)  da  nimonjr "in  j»mW  a tfag  nf  frmrt\ 'M&&. 

i;«-r  fbv  fiewfnjfr,  S*uri,tn'<\  Hid.  Ihvb  aproi  Mid  Um  nvtion  was  men ilmim 

'fMcrwthi'  \mu]  Tin-  lUrimuh)  ~ a r&rcmlY  ly.rblmW«'il  Caban  Wees  £}um  appeared 
Spanish  g-milWi  - - ami  mile  ml.  m the  i*-m*  of  Hie  town,  aim  opcionyf  Orfty 
MahTimiiHo  ] larhviv  op  August  1-  A <le  wen’tf  twfpmrmA  bv  UiO  Whips.  At  half 
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past  dee  the  ships  ed y a ^lOxv  fire 

from  the  XMtfUrk  kept  u p;tbyotf|£(lr  The 
$0Ai,  and  prYfaivalipii*.  were  ?*h«de  to  re- 
Ue-w’  (1 » e btjtKi hard n i cit t ah  d force  It-iip  %&p: 
i^ider  of  the  .16  AT4  the  next  cuhrMinjir. 
Wh^M  day  li  ^'I'tf 

•I u Slah Aiiil  die  ©apta { ivof 
hrou^i t oft  to  Captain  Goodrich  a brief 
despatch;  sari hey  ' Protocol  of  peace 
SigiiOd  by  The  President : ivnufetice  pm- 
id  aimed  A No  more  bom  hard  men  t,  there- 
vtbtei  and  ilao^an  rllo  wa*  to  be  yielded 
as  i)  tj.otil;  a . atiMiirjrle.  Tin.  road  of  peace 
•iva*~  opened  u^yrh.  hofitilfties  wove  .sus- 
pended, Aii-d  thy  iak  ^hot  of  Way-  frm» 
Aomo ieiOr^oo v ih  Cuban  waters  bail  been 
iifed. 


THE  CAMPAIGN*  IK  HTEKTO  BJCO.;  , T « 

The  islftmlo/  Puerto  BicooUtc  eastern  'M 
OpHt  uud  libs  most  beautiful  Of  the  Great-  jig 
>if,A;vvtt{]es:  v/ith  1 1 H tafgfe  popu  laihrni  ah*T  i-S 
eormtittiiiliiifi;  position  w«£  e»/*o- ' ■ j|l 

«U«;i  r in  J.lu- »T*iiutsof  IvU h army  raid  navy 
|t|  ,>oi a;  as  wiii  ho;:Mh  It  ya*  tiiero  ibni.-  l:Sg 
AduM 1*4 1 Sam pso-n  had  gttta#  to  ftdd'O^v-^a  ill 

at  o U?a  the  mold  prObablo  place,  dg| 

bijt  t piySpabiTh  fief  A wees  not  i n ih^  harbor  j® 

of  San  JiKftb  %hf  noise  of  jthp  bom  hik'd-  '|j« 
Uie  people  Of  the  ’;| 
island  voiOiMoed ’to  ixdb-ve  that  all  was  ‘ [;» 
: W^li.  *hi*5  Hpaiij  *a\is  munodjaiit  and  had  j|S 
won  ViOtoiry  at  Hernia.  American  :j*Jp 

.^riiiier* , Tou&lY  and  it  :jfe 

na>  ilMl  liieiv  ^eeir* eel  af Ways  to  be  % 
AjsOip  Jnaa  Tint  Ibis  did  m&;  ■•'.;[{« 

strike  the  *yiwr.*J  * - n h.bnv.c,  ciud  diere' 
z%a$  m Oh ft  p i ft * (on ■ w bed t the  eraylr  lorpw 
do  - t»Kti  'dtefroy^T.  TcrK&rT  delaebed  at  _ 
Maiiimque  hettfltfcp*  out  of  order*  eame  : 
bito-  the faa>chpr.  On  June  22  ft  seemed 
that 

for  hf go  otft/  ’Wilh-Tlift  eyaiser  Imfiel  ,jiT;h:.':Tfp 
am.'  .»rt.;oh  the  &t>  PuhL  'eOnimandfd'by  th** 
Captaiu  Sigs'btH?  of  the  Mcane.  j n^t  then  wki 
' ilio  pon.  Tiic  iS;  w-  7V> 

only  ,t  butre  AtiatUie  liner  ItaMily  umlevl  her 
and  evmr verfe'T' f n to  Jin  auxiliary  cmkerh  of  v 
and  pr*d>aMy  U»<*  h'panu»rd:s  thought  her  el ej 
-i'j  :-  iSV  mvv.  jf  Only  she  tvould  not  run  in  | 
yay  [i  ^ said  rlun  they  invited  (heir  du> 
fiiMiO--  down  to  xho  shore  o»  see  the  per  a h 
forumiv^  Tim  cruiser  ranur  out  Urs».  tan 

:;n:>i..ohv  did  h«u  h i;e  kie  OUllooU'  :Hi..t  Inn 

. a 1 »it  \ thy  ^IlieXh^r  of  l» (hil ig:  ■ e ny 

i ueftecxrve.ly,  ■svbijo  thr-  SY,  TfetT  app^P  enij 

ytlUy  WodAfUi-hett,  W;<)k  a few  ’iitO  in  ire  jn. 
j;ir'  oio^v^  TT*I’  - eiu1  Hi»-  YY-rror.  and  -m 
as.  ^ne  ^ibanied  to  the  eastward  the  ^phl 
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fleet . tor  the  him-  Jbejng,.  and  the  pretty  On  .JtiiU*  b the.  Skin  lingo  expedition  wav 
hit  "I  -Loul'm*#  wIj i»:h  \v;«*  r»>poi.y< bb-  fV.r  ready  all d d.Ii  JlMie  14  it  Afcljlldi  WoK 
il  >v;i5  !he  only  .i.m-i'ite/it  near  Puerto  Rio,  i&,000  men  and  800  olloVrs,  instead  .of 
:?iuD-  Admind  Sampson  .steamed.  hi  oil  the  25v0o0  it  was  ox  peered  in  send,  Tibs 
May  .12  moil  flm  t-x Hic*Yj  sl:u*h4  wind,  was  owing  to  u break  ih.o\  u m Lie  iVetfb 
wWs*  tai^r Hie  idafui  Irausnortation,  due  to  lade  of  khow- 

Oemrrai  • Mvivs.  from  an  eurl  v period  ledge  of  the  Styan)feiiipftA  whidi  .'py'D-yed 
nf  the eouVifvced  Rial  it  would  ipsuffieieHfc,  iiml  eOfn^lleii  the  Maying 
hi?  an  error  u»  umlenak^  a suirnjmr  t-ane  behind  at  Tampa  Of  .10,000;  oWn  w M> 
[.arjji  vo  h iaree  sea M in  OuL«a  aitd  ill*  ought  Uf  have.  jroijc.',  anu  w1ihm>  )h'v^-!i,t 
I'eclot)  against  the  principal .-Spanish  army  .at  Santiago  would  hare  y jy  ken  • 
at  Ihi v;voa  He  thought  and  very  just-  *‘d  the  results  and  thereby  saved  m*>eh 
Tv.  that  liny ema net.  olnVeiiw  r t a > 1 1 i a mil-  of  Uir  monuifiy  rauseiTby  1VU:H'  Tfe 

day  ^ utter  d t fitfe 
Shafter  eocpudR 
lioti  fimiily  de- 
pa  r ted » Oehemi 

M i I e?s  was  smth 

inoiMd  .toMV&.siy- 
illgi&hy 3HU 
thepy  ■ on ; • ; divfvfc 
&T  an  order  yvrts 
liitiUTy  given  u> 
organize  an  ex- 
pndUibi)  to  opee- 
ttlfe  agaiiisl  the 
eiM?my  in  Cuba 
and  Piiertd  RT 
.•eby  4 tni  Geitrrui 
M 0 a&  yv  as  d fc  wtb 
ed  pd-^n^U.y  in 
iaky  the  twny 
; nuufti. : For  stmrie 
htif^prn^bdfer% 
a? ff  Hr f£t,  tmd  fc^o  h 
ig  to  uuJI^et  teti^jn)i;({s  for  F tier Nj 
iu  wi  t h i s wo*k  av ^hi  .sio  vv  1 y-J  »?y  wit  i d ,, 
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1500  troops  on  board,  accompanied  by  the 
Columbia , and  followed  by  the  Duchesse 
with  more  soldiers.  When  lie  reached 
Santiago,  on  July  11.  however,  no  time 
was  lost,  for  General  Miles  had  a plan 
already  made,  and  knew  just  what  he 
meant  to  do — a very  great  advantage  in 
affairs  requiring  action,  where  a poor 
plan  is  better  than  none  at  all,  and  is  al- 
ways an  immense  advance  over  chaos. 
So  General  Miles,  knowing  what  he  want- 
ed, arranged  at  once  with  Admiral  Samp- 
son-delighted to  meet  with  a plan  and 
cordially  acquiescing — that  everything 
should  be  prepared  to  land  the  new  force 
on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  and  either 
attack  the  harbor  forts  and  open  the  way 
to  the  fleet,  or  else,  if  it  seemed  better, 
march  on  to  the  city  and  take  the  Span- 
ish position  in  reverse.  This  done.  Gen- 
eral Miles  landed,  burned  the  cabins  at 
Siboney,  and  the  next  morning  rode  to 
the  front  and  joined  General  Shafter. 
After  taking  part  in  the  negotiations 
which  resulted  in  the  capitulation  of  the 
city,  and  issuing  orders  looking  to  the 
proper  camping  of  the  troops  and  their 
protection,  so  far  as  possible,  from  dis- 
ease, and  especially  from  yellow  fever, 
which  had  now  become  menacing,  Gen- 
eral Miles  betook  himself  to  the  Yale , and 
telegraphed  to  Washington,  asking  per- 
mission to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Puerto  Rico.  After  some  delay  the  neces- 
sary authority  was  given.  All  the  troops 
at  Santiago  were  more  or  less  infected,  so 
that  it  was  not  safe  to  take  any  of  them, 
as  had  been  originally  planned,  with  the 
fresh  regiments  which  had  been  kept  on 
chipboard.  This  reduced  the  effective 
force  which  General  Miles  had  with  him 
to  3300  men,  and  he  was  obliged  to  rely 
on  these  alone  until  the  re-enforcements 
which  were  expected  arrived  from  the 
United  States  to  face  the  Spanish  forces 
in  Puerto  Rico,  amounting,  it  was  report- 
ed, to  over  17,000  men.  Tugs,  launches, 
and  lighters  were  ordered  and  anxiously 
awaited,  but  none  came,  and  the  expedi- 
tion finally  started  on  July  21,  trusting 
to  the  navy  and  to  what  they  could  find 
at  their  destination  to  land  the  troops. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  seven  transports 
carrying  troops,  and  the  Massachusetts , 
Dixie,  Gloucester , Yale , and  Columbia 
as  convoy,  the  last  two  also  having 
troops  on  board.  The  plan  was  to  land 
at  Fajardo,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island  a little  south  of  the  cape,  and  not 


far  from  the  city  of  San  Juan.  This 
continued  to  be  the  objective  until  the 
expedition  started;  but  General  Miles, be- 
ing satisfied  that  Fajardo  had  been  widely 
advertised  as  the  landing-place,  and  that, 
owing  to  the  delays  and  the  publicity, 
the  Spaniards  had  had  ample  opportunity 
to  concentrate  at  that  point,  very  wisely 
decided  that  he  would  not  go  where  the 
enemy  expected  him,  but  to  Guanica, 
where  nobody  looked  for  him,  on  the 
southwestern  coast.  He  also  had  trust- 
worthy information,  which  events  subse- 
quently verified,  that  at  Guanica  lie  could 
get  sugar-lighters,  and  still  more  at  Ponce, 
the  principal  city  of  the  island  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  whence  a fine  mil- 
itary road  ran  to  San  Juan,  and  that  the 
people  of  that  region  were  disaffected  to 
Spain  and  friendly  to  the  Americans. 
Captain  Higginson  objected,  naturally, 
to  this  change,  because  at  Guanica  he 
could  not  get  in  with  his  heavy  ships  to 
support  the  troops, whereas  he  could  cover 
their  landing  at  Fajardo.  So  it  was  first 
decided  to  go  to  Fajardo,  observe  the 
conditions,  and  if  they  were  unfavorable, 
return.  Later  this  plan  too  was  changed, 
and  the  Dixie  being  sent  to  pick  up  the 
New  Orleans  at  San  Juan,  and  the  trans- 
ports which  were  supposed  to  be  on  their 
way  to  the  original  point  of  attack,  the 
fleet  went  on  direct  to  Guanica.  They 
reached  their  destination  a little  after 
five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  25, 
and  the  Massachusetts  and  Gloucester , 
standing  in,  came  to  anchor  at  quarter 
before  nine.  The  battle  ship  could  go  no 
farther,  and  although  it  was  clear  that 
there  were  no  entrance  batteries,  no  one 
knew  what  batteries  might  be  concealed 
inside,  or  what  mines  might  be  placed  in 
the  channel.  Lieutenant  - Commander 
Wainwright  at  once  asked  permission 
to  go  forward,  and  on  the  request  being 
granted,  the  Gloucester  ran  briskly  in,  fir- 
ing as  she  entered.  A landing  party,  con- 
sisting of  Lieutenant  Wood  and  twenty- 
eight  men,  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
Huse.  was  put  ashore,  and,  on  their  haul- 
ing down  the  Spanish  flag  the  enemy 
opened  upon  them  on  both  sides  and  from 
the  village.  Deploying,  they  drove  the 
enemy  back  through  the  village,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  street  built  a stone  wall  and 
strung  barbed  wire  to  meet  the  re-enforce- 
ments reported  to  be  coming  from  Yauco. 
This  attack  and  the  fire  from  the  Glouces- 
ter scattered  the  small  body  of  Spanish 
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regulars  who  had  resisted  the  landing. 
Meantime  Captain  Higginson,  listening 
anxiously  and  attentively  after  the 
Gloucester  had  disappeared  from  sight, 
became  satisfied  that  there  were  no  inside 
batteries,  and  ordered  the  transports  to 
go  in.  This  was  quickly  done;  it  was 
found  that  the  men  of  the  Gloucester 
had  seized  a lighter,  and  soldiers  from 
Colonel  Black's  regiment  of  engineers 
were  at  once  landed  at  Captain  Wain- 
wright’s  request  to  support  the  Gloucester 
landing  party.  In  a few  minutes,  as 
soon  as  the  naval  launches  could  tow 
them  in,  the  town  of  Guanica  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  army,  and  the 
first  landing  in  Puerto  Rico  had  been  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  The  path  was 
opened  very  swiftly  and  effectively  by 
the  men  of  the  Gloucester , as  prompt  and 
efficient  in  the  seizure  of  the  town  as  they 
had  been  in  the  destruction  of  the  Furor 
and  Pluton. 

The  next  day  at  dawn  General  Garret- 
son,  with  six  companies  of  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts  and  one  company  of  the 
Sixth  Illinois,  moved  out  and  attacked 
a strong  force  of  Spaniards  at  Yauco, 
driving  them  before  them  and  taking  the 
town,  which  gave  us  possession  of  the 
railroad  and  of  the  highway  to  Ponce, 
for  the  advance  of  General  Henry’s  bri- 
gade. That  evening  the  Dixie  returned, 
and  the  next  day  General  Wilson,  on  the 
Obdam , and  General  Ernst,  on  the  Grande 
Duchesse , arrived  with  more  troops,  and 
the  Annapolis  and  Wasp  also  joined  the 
squadron.  Captain  Higginson  was  now 
strong  enough  to  detach  a force  against 
Ponce,  which  it  was  most  desirable  to 
secure  with  the  least  possible  delay,  not 
only  because  it  was  the  largest  city  of 
the  island  and  the  terminus  of  the  mili- 
tary road,  but  because  it  had  a good  harbor 
and  excellent  facilities  for  disembarking, 
in  which  Guanica  was  very  deficient. 
Captain  Davis  of  the  Dixie  was  therefore 
ordered  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  An- 
napolis, Wasp,  and  Gloucester  to  Ponce, 
reconnoitre,  seize  lighters,  and  occupy  any 
position  necessary  for  landing  the  army. 
The  Dixie,  accompanied  by  the  Annapo- 
lis and  Wasp,  started  at  quarter  before 
two,  and  the  Gloucester  at  half  past  four. 
At  three  o'clock  the  first  three  ships  were 
in  the  channel,  and  by  half  past  live  they 
had  all  anchored  without  resistance  in 
the  harbor.  Captain  Davis  ordered  the 
Was])  to  lie  in  such  a way  that  her  broad- 


side would  command  the  main  street  of 
La  Playa,  and  Lieutenant  Merriam  was 
sent  ashore  with  a flag  of  truce  to  demand 
the  immediate  surrender  of  Ponce,  under 
threat  of  bombardment,  which  was  no 
idle  menace,  as  the  heavy  six-inch  battery 
of  the  Dixie  entirely  commanded  the 
town,  the  main  part  of  which  was  a mile 
and  a half  distant  from  the  port.  When 
Lieutenant  Merriam  returned,  he  report- 
ed that  the  Spanish  forces  had  withdrawn 
from  the  port,  and  that  he  had  been  un- 
able to  open  communications  with  their 
commander.  He  was  closely  followed  on 
board  by  the  British  and  German  consuls, 
and  several  gentlemen  representing  the 
commercial  interests,  who  said  they  had 
authority  from  the  Spanish  commander 
to  negotiate  for  surrender.  The  fact  was 
that  although  Colonel  San  Martin  and  his 
700  Spanish  regulars  were  quite  ready  to 
fight,  their  resistance  would  have  result- 
ed only  in  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
bombardment— something  much  disliked 
by  the  property-owners— and  the  conse- 
quent general  rising  of  the  hostile  people, 
productive  probably  of  much  bloodshed 
and  disaster  to  the  soldiers  themselves. 
Hence  the  readiness  to  allow  the  com- 
mercial interests  to  surrender  the  town. 
A delay  was  asked  for,  long  enough  to 
permit  communication  with  the  Spanish 
headquarters  at  San  Juan,  which  was  re- 
fused by  Captain  Davis.  Return  to  the 
town  for  further  consultation  followed, 
and  then  they  came  back  and  surrendered 
the  town,  subject  only  to  the  condition 
that  the  Spanish  troops  should  be  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  unmolested,  and  that 
the  municipal  government  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  authority  until  the 
arrival  of  the  army.  This  done,  the 
Americans  occupied  the  night  by  looking 
over  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  and 
taking  such  as  were  good  prize,  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Wain wright  of  the 
Gloucester , energetic  and  efficient,  gather- 
ing in  some  seventy  lighters,  and  getting 
them  ready  for  the  army.  At  half  past 
five  Lieutenant  Merriam  went  in,  follow- 
ed closely  by  Lieutenant  Haines  of  the 
Dixie , with  the  marines,  and  received  the 
surrender  of  the  port.  The  flag  was 
raised  by  a cadet  of  the  Dixie  over  the 
office  of  the  Captain  of  the  Port,  the 
marines  were  posted,  and  by  this  formal 
act  Ponce  passed  into  American  hands. 
About  seven  o'clock  the  Massachusetts . 
convoying  General  Miles  with  General 
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gust  3 lie  was  able  to  relieve  the  brigade 
of  their  black -powder  Springfield*,  and 
supply  them  with  smokeless-powder  Krag- 
Jorgensons— a highly  beneficial  change, 
which  ought  to  have  been  made  years  be- 
fore, but  for  which  there  should  be  due 
gratitude,  after  the  Santiago  experience, 
that  it  was  made  at  all,  even  toward  the 
end  of  a war.  . So  the  work,  civil  and 
military,  was  driven  rapidly  and  efficient- 
ly forward,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  the 
country  was  reconnoitred,  and  as  fast  as 
possible  the  outposts  were  advanced  along 
the  great  road  to  San  Juan. 

In  this  way,  and  from  spies  and  de- 
serters, it  was  learned  that  a force  of  the 
enemy,  numbering  2000,  had  taken  posi- 
tion at  Aibonito,  about  thirty-five  miles 
from  Ponce,  a place  of  great  natural 
strength,  and  indeed  almost  impregnable. 
Between  Aibonito  and  our  advanced 
party  lay  the  town  of  Coamo,  a]so  a very 
strong  position  naturally,  held  by  250 
men.  Coamo  was  capable  of  a very 
stubborn  defence,  and  was  still  further 
protected  by  a block-house  on  the  Banos 
road,  which  could  open  fire  upon  troops 
moving  along  the  main  military  road. 
General  Wilson  decided,  therefore,  to  turn 
the  position.  The  Sixteenth  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Hulings,  and  guided  by  Colonel  Biddle 
and  Captain  Gardner  of  General  Wil- 
son's staff, was  ordered  on  the  evening  of 
August  8 to  move  to  the  rear  of  the 
town.  In  the  darkness,  over  difficult 
mountain  trails  and  across  deep  ravines, 
they  made  their  way, with  difficulty  and 
much  hard  marching.  At  seven  in  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  General  Ernst,  with 
the  other  two  regiments  of  his  brigade, 
aud  supported  by  the  artillery  and  caval- 
ry. advanced  directly  upon  the  town. 
Captain  Anderson’s  battery  opened  di- 
rectly upon  the  block-house,  which  re- 
plied with  an  ineffective  fire,  and  was  in 
flames  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  two  Wis- 
consin regiments  at  the  same  time  moved 
forward  along  the  Banos  and  the  military 
roads.  As  they  advanced  they  heard  the 
sound  of  sharp  firing,  and  knew  that  the 
Pennsylvania  troops  were  engaged.  The 
march  was  quickened,  and  the  whole 
force  pressed  rapidly  forward,  reaching 
and  entering  the  town  to  find  the  enemy 
gone  and  the  intrenchments  deserted. 
General  Wilson's  skilful  disposition  of 
the  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  had  given 
him  Coamo  with  hardly  a struggle,  and 


the  fight  had  been  made  and  won  in  the 
rear  of  the  town  before  the  main  advance 
reached  it. 

The  flanking  regiment,  pushing  along 
over  the  mountains  in  the  darkness,  had 
come  out  too  far  to  the  north,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  move  to  the  south  by  a 
difficult  path,  which  made  them  an  hour 
late  in  arriving  at  the  point  agreed  upon. 
But  when  they  reached  their  destination 
they  found  the  Spaniards  in  a strong  po- 
sition, covered  by  the  trees  and  ditches, 
and  holding  the  road.  The  first  battal- 
ion was  rapidly  formed  along  two  ridges 
parallel  to  the  road, whence  they  at  once 
opened  fire,  and  a sharp  skirmish  ensued. 
Meantime  the  second  battalion  moved 
to  the  left,  toward  a position  whence 
they  could  enfilade  the  road,  and  the 
Spaniards  surrendered.  The  action  last- 
ed an  hour.  The  Americans  lost  6 men 
wounded.  On  the  Spanish  side  the  com- 
mander, who  exposed  himself  with  reck- 
less courage,  another  officer,  and  4 pri- 
vates were  killed,  and  between  30  and  40 
were  wounded.  Five  Spanish  officers 
and  162  men  were  made  prisoners. 

Within  five  minutes  after  the  fight 
Captain  Clayton  with  his  troop  of  caval- 
ry rode  through  the  town  in  rapid  pur- 
suit of  the  beaten  enemy.  The  troopers 
pushed  on  fast,  preventing,  except  in  one 
instance,  the  destruction  of  the  bridges, 
and  carrying  the  American  advance  for- 
ward until  they  came  within  range  of 
the  strong  positions  of  El  Penon  and  As- 
somante,  where  batteries  were ' placed 
which  swept  the  road.  To  take  these 
defences  by  direct  assault,  it  was  obvious, 
would  involve  a heavy  loss  of  life  to 
the  limited  forces  General  Wilson  had  at 
his  disposal,  and  he  accordingly  resolved 
to  again  turn  the  enemy  by  a flanking 
movement  on  the  right.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  General  Wilson  determined  to 
make  a recon noissance  with  artillery,  and 
our  batteries  opened  on  the  Spanish  po- 
sitions at  one  o’clock  on  the  12tli  of 
August.  We  apparently  silenced  their 
batteries,  but  as  we  slackened  they 
opened  again  with  a vigorous  fire,  and 
once  more,  as  at  Santiago,  black  powder 
furnished  the  enemy  a fine  target,  while 
the  smokeless  powder  made  it  difficult  to 
get  their  range  or  exact  place.  We  lost 
2 men  killed,  and  2 officers  and  3 men 
wounded,  and  demonstrated  the  strength 
of  the  Spanish  position.  General  Wilson, 
before  beginning  to  turn  the  Spaniards, 
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sent  in  a demand  for  surrender,  which 
was  naturally  and  quite  curtly  refused. 
Then,  just  as  General  Ernst  was  starting 
on  the  flank  movement  which  would 
have  forced  Aibonito  to  surrender  like 
Coamo,  word  came  that  the  peace  proto- 
col with  Spain  had  been  signed  and  hos- 
tilities suspended.  So  the  movement 
along  the  military  road  into  the  heart  of 
the  island  and  across  the  San  Juan,  which 
had  been  pushed  so  skilfully  and  suc- 
cessfully, came  to  a stop,  and  did  not  be- 
gin again  until  Spain  had  surrendered  on 
a larger  scale  and  it  was  able  to  go  for- 
ward to  the  capital  without  resistance. 

Other  movements  were  in  progress 
while  General  Wilson  was  operating 
along  the  main  military  road.  General 
Brooke,  with  the  brigade  commanded  by 
General  Hains,  reached  Guanica  on  July 
31,  and  going  thence  to  Ponce, was  order- 
ed to  Arroyo,  about  thirty-six  miles  east 
of  Ponce,  the  port  of  the  large  town  of 
Guayama,  and  near  the  point  where  the 
coast  begins  to  turn  and  trend  toward  the 
north.  Arroyo  had  surrendered  to  Cap- 
tain Goodrich  of  the  St.  Jjouis  on  August 
2,  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  army  the  old 
story  of  the  inefficient  transport  service — 
no  lighters,  no  boats,  no  means  of  getting 
the  soldiers  on  shore,  always  desirable 
things  to  have  in  military  expeditions  of 
this  character — was  repeated,  and  then,  as 
usual,  came  the  appearance  of  the  navy, 
and  the  navy  got  the  troops  on  shore,  to 
the  great  relief  of  the  general  in  com- 
mand. Once  landed,  there  was  little 
delay.  On  August  4 General  Hains 
was  ordered  to  move  on  Guayama,  and 
on  the  following  morning  he  advanced 
with  the  Fourth  Ohio,  holding  the  Third 
Illinois  in  reserve.  Meeting  the  enemy 
about  a mile  east  of  Guayama,  our  men 
drove  the  Spaniards  before  them  and 
through  the  streets,  had  a sharp  skir- 
mish with  them  on  the  other  side,  in 
which  four  men  were  wounded,  and  in 
the  evening,  still  advancing,  took  and 
held  two  strong  positions  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  The  position  was 
held  until  the  8th,  when  a reconnoissance 
was  made  by  Colonel  Coit,  with  about 
110  men,  along  the  road  running  north 
from  Guayama.  Pushing  forward,  the 
party  had  advanced  about  five  miles 
when  they  ran  into  the  Spaniards,  came 
under  a heavy  lire,  and  had  five  men 
wounded.  Falling  back  steadily,  they 
were  met  and  supported  by  the  rest  of  the 


regiment,  and  easily  checked  and  drove 
the  Spaniards  back.  The  reconnoissance 
had  developed  the  fact  that  the  enemy 
were  in  force  and  held  strong  positions 
on  the  north.  General  Brooke  therefore 
determined  to  turn  the  position.  He 
waited  until  the  13th  in  order  to  get  two 
troops  of  cavalry  and  four  light  batteries, 
and  then  sending  General  Hains  with  one 
regiment  to  make  a detour  and  reach  the 
enemy's  rear,  he  advanced  with  the  rest 
of  his  force  along  the  road  directly  against 
the  Spanish  position.  He  moved  slowly, 
in  order  to  give  time  to  the  flanking  regi- 
ment to  reach  its  destination,  and  when 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  he  brought  his 
guns  within  range  and  unmasked  them. 
Just  as  the  men  were  about  to  open  fire,  a 
message  came  in  from  Ponce  announcing 
the  signing  of  the  protocol  and  that  all  was 
over.  General  Brooke  retired  to  camp  at 
Guayama,  and  there  waited  until,  as  one 
of  the  commissioners,  he  rode  over  the 
hills  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  island, 
watch  the  departure  of  the  soldiers  of 
Spain,  and  become  himself  the  first  Amer- 
ican Governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 

On  the  same  day  that  General  Brooke 
received  his  orders  for  Arroyo,  General 
Sell  wan  arrived,  and  on  August  6 received 
orders  from  General  Miles  to  organize  an 
expedition  at  Yauco  and  proceed  against 
Mavaguez,  a large  town,  the  centre  of  a 
sugar  district  in  the  extreme  west  of  the 
island,  and  thence,  swinging  to  the  right, 
to  advance  by  Lares  to  Arecibo,  the  prin- 
cipal city  on  the  north  coast.  On  August 
9 the  expedition  was  ready.  It  consisted 
of  the  Eleventh  Infantry  and  two  light 
batteries,  all  regulars.  They  marched 
twelve  miles  in  intense  heat  and  over  a 
bad  road  to  Sabana  Grande,  where  they 
were  joined  by  Captain  Macomb  with 
a troop  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  also  regu- 
lars. Giving  his  men  a good  night's  rest, 
General  Sell  wan  started  at  eight  o'clock. 
Having  provided  himself  with  guides  and 
spies,  and  from  the  beginning  having 
made  every  arrangement  to  secure  all  pos- 
sible information.  General  Sell  wan  soon 
had  news  that  the  enemy,  whose  force  was 
reported  to  be  superior  in  numbers  to  his 
own,  had  marched  out  from  Mayaguez  to 
contest  the  American  advance.  The  cav- 
alry and  the  advance-guard  were  order- 
ed, therefore,  to  exercise  great  care;  they 
were  drawn  nearer  to  the  brigade,  and 
then  the  whole  force  pressed  rapidly  and 
steadily  forward  along  the  San  German 
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vo&$v  they  drew  nearer  to  Mayagoe/  tin  enemy.  iifiw  dial  jn>  hud  .IUwj.iii  hh 
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jfcif.li  ;t  Ugh t fire  and  fhttfL  h**avi1y  with 
-the  pmlp  body -ytf  troops,  Tfm 
hHiHery-^  ^ inwtghi;  h}v  There  VK^ifiT 
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Uiy,  thinks  to  their  ]i*>\viiei% 

l>m.  suoif  ii'rf*  d.J!reethoV%^  inna 

the  eonfsf*  of  ti*e  Xphiiifeh  fuilht*,  Then 
i On.  *et;d  the  :irl rbtO  y m»d  the  Vv h< .*!*> 

main]  niOvvH  fOv^aK!  TdUfhhy  lorrossm 
11  ml,  (itlWKtd  hy  the  T^bfre;lT'  who  rb.de  ereek,  the.  ally  trtH’e  abide  il^Avhi  -over/,  a* 

nmim*  teller  oi  u rad  rued  embank  bruhye,  T'ie^  t..i.;nnioTr>  m’»'oV  h-rr'y;ir»i  vvTt.li 

ifX'Ut,  k^*hiii''jg“  .vi]>  iv  ^iGead^  1h*e  "atVfV  TO'.--  U)^»  i n fo j ♦ try,' eon ce.n I mti ns?  Hn-ii?  ?lre 
tiii^r  roiO/v.i  o.*  | .-ot-rrd  m? pju>rn  il  by  (hr  eavijlry.  Sm\\  i<sw\>y*l 
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c;a ve  wav  in  ail  ion*,  and  the  A tore-  and  jj$$  mlWiry'  with  bands  playing  and 

leans  occupied  the.  Spanish  position  and  rolotso  tl  vrny.  The  Spaniards  bad 
rnrspnl  i hr  the  ijiyht.  Ayna  InnJ  the  town  j^nHy  yielded  itself  the  May  nr 

U.fefj  fcltnwn  that  the  SpiMtun’ds  could  ^tinml  himself  subject  to  I he 
ooi  the  u^uly*  Op *H  of  the  Anna4  of  £ lot  AiricciejiH  pito-ru).  and  the  people 

Iran  < »*u«vp.v  .'They,  had  fefpndt-  »»mi.ii»'is.  -y* ta * wclf^I  the streets- and .eh'ecKH?- the  Atuer- 
km>w  of  tire  country /hod .OitJ  Splvd'u  jean  troops  The.  hrivada  then  weal  into 
DUO’  'of  poshh/»o  They  hmt  heavily  as  ea»np  near  ihehtwit,  aud  the  ctiVnh-c  were 
ti»  tv«»  iMKus  us  soon  a*,  the  Americans-  to  keep  fO  lODeh  With  the  re  !•  real- 

cajfje  no* hiu  i;nn<ric  m*d  Jiaot  xih  the  A tsiw  t itr  Hirayv\  Following  the  eusitnvA  r^ad 

Ciinio  ole  tipeijifl*/ ^ ?4h  alt  aritrs  and  U > Larea,  the  cavalry  drove  send1  rsp.-do 
ooinv*  ucHiein  WHhoai  ir»ucl)iD£rT  tlurKpan  n\  vd<  before  Uhmc  but  d was  deruv  - 

•.iaikls.  .nearly  all  rey n latn  m thisc/i^\  piive  fcmf  that  hhe  .main  body  hail- in kon ' the 
Way  amt  tl*«h  The  action  wit's  over  at  six  wcsi(»rn  rout l,  and  Our'  next  monnny  Ool; 
o'cloeu.  -The  AmbrieUH  loss  was  s killed  one!  llarhT  wtamnl  in  pun-Mif  wbh  abnul 
and  l&  wounded;  the  SparMsIh-la  lulled  seven  hundred  tii^u  ^lf  toW.  . The  morio 
ii>id  idiot  it  M ^’minded.  Tin*  .«  !.•»  '«odi  inn  Was  ■ mt.-'.s-iv  tirtt  and  rhe  .afternoon- 
was 'wel  l a ini  slcih  o 1 iy  fmurh*.  and  ilhis  bronchi  a drvn-hm.-  won,  hot  » h»y  hv>y-. 
loufe-d  :<s  jierfycUy  as  a nwHi  Inyo-  uilVur  k**pt  steadily-  on,  and  yne:»n?i»ed  for  the 
ijie  urd.ihiy  of  the  Spaniard*  in  cbiiec  vdyliJ  at  the  oaks  of  I In-  I ,a  > M n nas  'and 
i>tP«ek,  take  i-h"  iiotdd O O,  <»r  mak*  n .hern  fthiruMm  toads  Here  neasVanit  rout  the 
hand  it*  the  opejn  Span  bird-,  vx  it  b .t  fpyfctf  varhmsi  y estimated 

The  nu>!a!»oy,  Auy<-*t  U.hv  half  nt  tdhb  n>ynnp  piepvhitppitytl  0*  kihlce  * 

past  “t-!u.  (be  Auirriom  scrap*  were'  ,u  sip  pd  a? \Jkns  Mu  rias-  . v— V '.  .’v>ne!  Iiurke's 
Maynyue?,,  an  hour  h«ier  t in*  .‘avairy  ami  one  d«oire  iv^y  {♦.»  reach  1 .hem;  lie  was  ad* 
then  r.nne  tTenera  I Sc  I » wan  and  hrs  at  da\  livht  Tfid  utnnvr:/  speed  rimde. 
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'Mil  road  r?t  jda&*5PVtf>: -so had  nnillm  Nnt  far  from  iticin  ft iToilier  ronmuu  id 
iir:*  v y liiiifj  ; hr*  m i i!U*i‘v  fonid  4-iil)  -oi  was ImMiyhi in  fifei*  niaUUtfr -iifja  stand- 
hi  M*«r  ,'iuhuary  h&wlhig  the  glib*.  snll.  General  StujMvwdh  a $ih»l{  party, 
Tjds  c.iUn<o|  delay,  and  there  e,<N  'niueh  had  pushed  aTedig  a Iriyil  rn'm.idow.1  iiri- 
auxmry' And  hitte^  disapfiimjtpieut  when  pa**ahh\  hy  way  of  iVdjhuhi*  and  Vt.iuulo, 
a IV a w r-imt-Uid  l War  < he  enemy  had  akin  and  had  itntfh'-  a prnrtio.l  ft*#d  through 
flanril  tap*  MteriftA  and  iVmi  UfW*  vim  tamirtv  of  the  re^irar  along 

.rd  L.i . ■ -v  Then  word  came  tlnd  seven  Which  General  } leu ry ■ niuirlu  (l  with  his 
kindred  sVerey  soil  on  the  hither  side  of  rommniid.  In  <<  day  or  two  more  they 
it»4  . which  at  that  season’  would  have  hetm  ah}&  to  head  oil  the 
>*■*&  and  yy/v>.  ,VV  V; '" ' * * '■  / 1 *\ 1‘  T / ’ 
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in  Puerto  Rico  have  been  described  in 
some  detail,  not  on  account  of  the  en- 
gagements which  occurred,  for  they  were 
hardly  more  in  any  instance  than  sharp 
skirmishes,  but  because  the  result  of  the 
campaign  was  of  great  importance,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  operations  were 
conducted,  and  the  behavior  of  the  troops, 
merit  consideration.  There  has  been  an 
impression  that  the  Puerto -Rican  cam- 
paign was  little  more  than  a parade,  and 
it  has  even  been  spoken  of  contemptu- 
ously as  a 44  picnic,''  owing  probably  to 
the  too  prevalent  notion  that  military  op- 
erations must  be  estimated  solely  by  the 
losses,  or,  as  a British  admiral  of  the  last 
century  is  said  to  have  put  it,  in  some- 
what brutal  phrase,  “ by  the  butcher  s 
bills. ” The  number  of  killed  and  wound- 
ed is  undoubtedly  a test  of  the  severity 
of  fighting,  of  the  force  of  an  attack,  and 
of  the  strength  of  the  resistance.  But  a 
campaign  as  a whole  must  be  judged,  if 
it  is  to  be  judged  fairly,  by  larger  and 
different  standards.  Ramil  lies  and  Ou- 
denarde  were  important  and  bloody  bat- 
tles, but  their  direct  effect  upon  the  final 
results  of  the  war  was  but  small.  Wash- 
ington forced  Howe  out  of  Boston  with- 
out an  action,  and  with  the  loss  of  hardly 
a man,  yet  the  military  and  political  re- 
sults were  enormous;  the  feat  was  so  ad- 
mirable that  the  last  historian*  of  the 
Revolution  says  it  gave  Washington  at 
once  a place  in  history,  and  compares  it 
with  Napoleon's  performance  at  Toulon 
in  making  his  future  fame. 

In  nineteen  days  the  different  divisions 
under  the  command  of  General  Miles  had 
overrun  nearly  the  entire  western  half 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  had  made  it  evident 
that  in  another  fortnight  they  would  have 
swept  over  the  whole  island  and  cooped 
up  the  Spaniards  in  San  Juan,  if  they  had 
not  actually  gained  possession  of  the  cap- 
ital itself.  The  success  of  the  American 
troops  was  so  rapid  and  complete,  and 
their  future  was  so  clearly  assured,  that 
a claim  to  the  island  had  been  established 
of  such  an  undeniable  character  that,  when 
it  came  to  signing  the  protocol,  there  was 
no  possibility  of  withholding  from  the 
United  States  the  cession  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Thus  the  object  of  the  campaign  was 
completely  achieved,  which,  after  all,  will 
al  ways  weigh  heavily  in  making  up  the 
final  judgment  of  history.  Coming  next 
to  the  actual  operations  of  the  campaign, 
* Sir  George  Trevelyan. 


it  is  found  that  there  was  the  same  lack 
of  means  for  disembarking  troops,  the 
same  defective  transportation  service,  as 
in  Cuba.  These  difficulties  were  over- 
come by  the  assistance  of  the  navy,  and 
with  their  boats  or  the  lighters  they  had 
captured.  The  men  were  rapidly  and  skil- 
fully handled  at  separated  points,  show- 
ing that  the  two  services  worked  well  to- 
gether; and  although  many  of  the  sol- 
diers arrived  in  poor  condition  from  the 
camps  in  the  United  States,  with  a conse- 
quent prone  ness  to  suffer  from  the  cli- 
matic diseases,  they  were  so  well  man- 
aged that  every  division  was  enabled  to 
push  steadily  and  rapidly  forward,  mak- 
ing hard  marches,  very  often  through 
difficult  country,  and  carrying  out  suc- 
cessfully everything  which  was  demand- 
ed from  them.  Last  and  most  important  of 
all,  there  was  an  intelligent  plan  through- 
out, which,  in  its  execution,  was  swiftly 
and  comprehensively  taking  possession 
of  the  entire  island.  Eacli  movement  of 
troops  was  so  arranged  as  ultimately  to 
support  and  fit  in  with  every  other.  The 
engagements  which  took  place  were  all 
marked  by  the  same  qualities.  General 
Wilson,  General  Sell  wan,  and  General 
Brooke  all  fought  their  troops  with  skill. 
They  reconnoitred  their  country,  they 
knew  what  they  meant  to  do,  they  had 
plans  which  proved  their  own  soundness 
when  carried  into  execution.  The  strong 
positions  were  turned  by  judicious  flank- 
ing movements,  and  when  the  positions 
were  not  strong  the  direct  onset  drove 
the  Spaniards  back  in  confusion,  as  at 
Hormigueros.  In  every  action  or  skir- 
mish the  troops  behaved  admirably,  and 
their  advance  was  constant  and  uncheck- 
ed, so  that  the  general  plan  developed 
steadily  from  the  beginning,  and  showed 
its  merits -in  its  results.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  population  was  friendly,  and  re- 
ceived the  American  troops  with  accla- 
mation, a condition  which  smooths  away 
many  troubles  in  any  campaign.  But 
this  was  equally  true  of  Cuba,  and  does 
not  impair  the  excellence  of  the  opera- 
tions in  the  eastern  island,  or  diminish 
the  importance  of  the  general  result.  To 
this  campaign  we  owe  the  island  of  Puer- 
to Rico,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  carried  forward  through  many  diffi- 
culties reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the 
generals  who  commanded,  and  upon  the 
discipline,  quality,  and  courage  of  the  sol- 
diers, botli  regulars  and  volunteers. 
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A ROMANCE. 

BY  II.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BEFORE  Christopher  went  to  bed  that 
night  he  wrote  three  letters.  The 
first  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Oliver,  care  of 
Messrs.  Oliver  and  Prescott,  in  Chancery 
Lane.  It  was  brief  and  unceremonious. 
‘‘It  is  possible/'  he  wrote,  “that  some 
inquiries  may  be  made  in  London  about 
me.  These  will  not  necessarily  be  made 
of  you.  but  I should  be  obliged  if  you 
would  make  it  your  business  to  keep  your 
eyes  open,  and  to  answer  any  questions 
through  indirect  sources.  I have  no  objec- 
tion to  being  known  as  the  owner  of  an 
income  of,  say,  £5000  a year.  You  will 
confer  a favor  upon  me  if  you  can  man- 
age this."  To  tli is  he  added,  as  an  after- 
thought: “I  am  not  yet  thinking  of  re- 
turning. The  fun  is  only  beginning.” 

The  second  letter  was  inscribed  to  MM. 
Lavaile  and  Rouget,  a very  energetic 
firm  of  money-lenders  in  Paris,  with 
whom  Christopher  had  had  several  un- 
satisfactory dealings.  It  merely  request- 
ed them  to  discover,  by  any  means  in 
their  resources,  the  amount  of  the  out- 
standing bills  held  by  Monsieur  Lamanche 
to  the  order  of  his  Highness  Prince  Al- 
brecht of  the  Balkans.  This  done,  they 
were  instructed  to  purchase  these  on  the 
best  terms  procurable,  to  the  amount  of 
five  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  were 
referred  to  Messrs.  Seligmann  and  Co., 
whom  the  writer  had  already  instructed 
to  honor  drafts  to  that  amount.  “I  re- 
gret/* pursued  the  epistle,  “that  circum- 
stances will  render  it  obligatory  on  me  to 
press  for  the  immediate  payment  of  these 
bills  when  purchased.  Kindly  see  that 
the  law  is  put  in  force  with  that  expe- 
ditious and  tumultuous  sincerity  with 
which  I have  myself  been  conversant. 
Prince  Albrecht  is  staying  at  present  at 
the  Schloss  Geisenthurm,  in  Dreiburg.” 

The  third  letter  was  addressed  to  Messrs. 
Seligmann  and  Co.,  and  contained  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  a packet  received  that 
day.  together  with  certain  instructions. 

On  the  following  morning  Christopher 
rode  into  the  country.  He  felt  that  he 
had  been  unexpectedly  successful  in  the 
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two  days  of  his  operations,  and  that  he 
had  gallantly  earned  a holiday.  More- 
over, his  schemes  had  come  to  this  stage 
that  he  could  afford  to  stand  by  and  await 
their  development.  Indeed,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  take  this  space  for 
breathing.  He  had  shot  his  bolt  in  re- 
gard to  Count  von  Straben,  and  be  deter- 
mined to  watch  the  mark  it  struck.  If 
he  had  aimed  wide,  he  should  see  nothing 
more  of  the  Count;  certainly  he  would 
not  himself  take  any  means  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance.  The  initiative  lay  now 
with  the  German.  The  thought  of  that 
resolute  duel  had  cheered  and  satisfied 
him;  he  preened  his  feathers;  whatever 
was  to  be  the  outcome,  he  consoled  him- 
self that  he  had  emerged  unruffled,  after 
a glorious  course  of  deception. 

He  hired  a good  horse,  and  crossing  the 
Weser,  rode  forward  into  the  belt  of  wood 
that  lies  between  Dreiburg  and  the  con- 
fines of  the  Grand-Duchy,  where  it  march- 
es upon  the  principality  of  Erwald.  The 
morning  was  fresh  and  fine,  and  the  sun 
shot  through  the  budding  trees  and  lay  in 
a clear  radiance  upon  the  brown  earth, 
where  life  was  once  more  stirring  in  the 
early  spring.  He  went  forward  in  a 
deep  glow  of  delight,  his  senses  stealing* 
pleasure  from  the  mere  appearances  of 
nature.  He  was  of  robust  health,  and  not 
a corpuscle  in  his  blood  but  ran  its  prop- 
er course,  instinct  with  vitality.  As  he 
proceeded  deeper  into  the  wood  his  spirits 
ran  higher,  and  he  sang  not  unmelodiously 
in  a soft  low  voice,  or  whistled  with  a will 
some  common  memorable  air. 

About  twelve  o'clock  he  came  upon  a 
little  inn  set  in  the  close  of  that  small 
forest,  which  displayed  a rusty  sign-board 
and  offered  him  a humble  welcome.  Here, 
his  appetite  strengthened  by  his  brisk 
ride,  he  resolved  to  take  his  breakfast. 
The  room  in  which  his  meal  was  served 
was  long  and  narrow,  and  was  already 
occupied  by  several  people,  drinking  cof- 
fee and  talking  in  loud  and  excited  voices. 
To  these  he  paid  little  heed,  being  taken 
up  by  his  own  thoughts.  But  when  his 
appetite  was  stayed,  lie  looked  about  him 
* Begun  in  April  number,  1899 
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with  more  observation.  Opposite,  at  a 
little  table,  was  a group  of  countrymen, 
laughing  in  a childish  fashion,  and  drink- 
ing deep  of  lager-beer.  Thence  bis  eyes, 
travelling  round,  unexpectedly  alighted 
on  a familiar  face.  The  man  was  look- 
ing at  him  with  an  intense  air  of  ex- 
pectation, but  it  was  not  until  he  rose 
suddenly  that  Christopher  recognized 
him.  It  was  Bremner,  the  hot-head,  the 
fanatical  republican,  whom  he  had  seen 
at  the  meeting  of  the  convention. 

Bremner  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and, 
his  turbulent  gaze  fastened  on  Christo- 
pher, walked  across  the  room  to  him. 
Christopher  poured  some  wine  into  his 
glass,  and  cast  his  glance  impassively 
over  the  stout  form  of  the  revolutionary. 

“I  see  you  know  me,” said  Bremner, 
under  his  breath.  “I  thought  I could 
not  forget  your  face.” 

44  My  dear  sir,”  said  Christopher,  bland- 
ly, 44 1 neither  know  you  nor  wish  to 
know  you.  I am  engaged  in  an  excel- 
lent breakfast.” 

A furious  expression  jumped  into  the 
man’s  eyes,  but  his  hands,  which  he  had 
raised,  fell,  and  he  leaned  forward. 

“Now  I have  found  you,  I shall  not 
lose  you,  spy!  You  may  depend  upon 
that.  The  arm  of  the  society  may  be 
slow,  but  it  is  sure.” 

44  Of  what  society  are  you  speaking?” 
asked  Christopher,  coolly,  sipping  his 
wine.  “Come,  since  you  have  thrust 
yourself  upon  me,  to  which  I have  no 
objection,  for  I am  all  alone,  give  me  the 
'pleasure  of  drinking  with  you.” 

But  if  the  air  of  nonchalance  and  this 
carriage  of  brazen  impudence  were  usual- 
ly successful,  Christopher  was  doomed  for 
once  to  a failure.  Bremner  drew  back. 

“I  will  accept  no  hospitality  from  an 
accursed  spy,”  he  said,  between  his  teeth. 
“ I know  you.  I will  keep  my  eye  on 
you.” 

44  Why,  then,  sir,”  said  Christopher, 
cheerfully,  44  keep  it  on  me  from  a dis- 
tance. You  disturb  my  palate,”  and  he 
went  on  smoking  with  composure. 

Bremner  returned  to  his  seat.  Chris- 
topher had  no  desire  for  a scene,  nor  did 
lie  contemplate  with  equanimity  the 
chance  that  this  savage  and  unreasoning 
fellow  would  hereafter  give  him  trouble. 
But  he  had  managed  to  carry  the  situ- 
ation pretty  successfully,  and  reflecting 
on  his  horse  awaiting  him  outside,  grew 
contented. 


Late  in  the  afternoon  he  reached  Arn- 
holz,  and  chanced  upon  a comfortable 
little  hostelry  in  the  back  streets.  Chris- 
topher noted  that  the  town  wore  a poorer 
appearance  than  Dreiburg,  but  the  in- 
habitants seemed  industrious  and  plea- 
sant, and  there  was  a brisker  air  of  busi- 
ness in  the  streets.  The  landlord  of  the 
inn  was  a talkative  young  man,  who 
cross-examined  him  about  his  travels, 
and  was  delighted  that  he  had  come  from 
Dreiburg.  44  Ah,  well,  we  like  the  Drei- 
burgers,  and  that’s  true,”  he  stated. 

Christopher  had  not  taken  this  expe- 
dition for  any  serious  purpose,  but  merely 
to  enliven  himself  and  drink  the  country 
air.  But  he  was  too  shrewd  a you  Tig  man 
to  pass  by  his  opportunities,  and  he  had 
set  himself  to  obtain  any  information  he 
could  as  to  the  condition  and  politics  of 
Erwald,  and  as  to  the  thoughts  and  aspi- 
rations of  its  people.  This  garrulous 
landlord  was  of  a promising  character, 
quick,  urbane,  and  posted  in  the  last  gos- 
sip. Consequently  Christopher  plied  him 
carefully  with  questions. 

“Prince  Karl?”  echoed  the  man.  “Oh 
yes,  Prince  Karl  is  much  esteemed.  An 
able  monarch,  sir,  if  you  will  believe  me. 
Why,  has  he  not  held  out  so  long  against 
the  pressure  of  the  Prussians— the  abomi- 
nable pigs?  No  one  else  could  have  done 
that,”  pursued  the  innkeeper,  exhilarated 
by  his  own  rhetoric.  “I  ask  you,  who 
could  have  done  so  much?  Look  you,  to 
come  to  the  throne  under  his  years  of 
discretion  — eighteen  was  the  age  — and 
for  the  last  twelve  years  to  keep  the  Prus- 
sians out!  There’s  a record!  Not  but 
what  he’s  a trifle  severe.  He  gains  re- 
spect, and  in  a way  we  love  him.  We 
are  proud  of  him  — that’s  where  it  is. 
You  can  see  the  Palace  from  these  win- 
dows,” he  continued,  warming  to  his  sub- 
ject. “It  lies  upon  the  hill  by  Minden, 
two  miles  as  the  crow  flies.  But  they 
say  it  is  badly  furnished.  He  is  penuri- 
ous, is  our  Prince.  He  lives  very  quietly, 
with  his  mother  and  his  sister — rises  at 
six,  so  they  tell  me,  and  rides,  to  my 
knowledge,  before  touching  food.  I have 
met  him  by  the  gates  of  the  Park.  A 
fine  upright  fellow,  and  no  man  shall 
say  a word  against  him  in  my  presence.” 

“ You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  such 
a Prince,”  observed  Christopher. 

“ Certainly  he  is  not  like  that  mincing 
puppet  of  Salzhausen.  I say  nothing  of 
the  Grand-Duke.  He  is  an  old  man,  and 
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has  done  good  service.  Besides,  the  gen- 
tleman lives  in  Dreiburg.” 

“Oh,  I have  no  prejudices,”  protested 
Christopher.  “ I am  only  a bird  of  pas- 
sage, making  notes.” 

“Very  well,  then,”  cried  the  innkeep- 
er. “ You  can  do  no  better  than  make  a 
note  of  Prince  Karl.  I tell  you  that.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Christopher  did 
make  a note  of  him,  and  parted  from  the 
innkeeper  with  cordial  farewells.  Out- 
side he  mounted  his  horse,  and  was  soon 
on  his  way  again.  He  had  closely  stud- 
ied the  map,  and  was  now  bent  upon 
making  his  way  eastward  over  the  bor- 
der of  Salzhausen.  The  road  here  ran 
tli rough  a pleasant  country,  interspersed 
with  little  hamlets,  and  rising  into  knolls 
between  the  valleys.  About  dusk  he  can- 
tered into  a village  of  tolerable  size  and 
respectable  appearance,  which  he  discov- 
ered made  a mark  upon  the  highway 
between  Arnholz  and  the  chief  town  of 
the  margraviate.  The  village  itself  lay 
well  over  the  border,  and  for  this  reason 
in  the  main  he  was  resolved  to  make  a 
pause  there.  Moreover,  his  horse  needed 
a bag  of  oats,  and  he  himself  sought  an 
inn  to  drink  a cup  of  coffee.  By  the 
time  he  had  finished  this  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  lighting  his  pipe,  he  walked 
down  the  street  to  the  little  bridge  that 
spanned  a tributary  of  the  Weser.  As 
lie  leaned  over  the  running  water  the 
sweet  air  touched  him  gently  like  the 
breath  of  June.  Overhead  the  stars  se- 
dately blinked  upon  the  world,  and  on 
the  margins  of  the  stream  the  trees  stirred 
and  whispered  together.  He  could  see 
stretched  out  before  him  in  the  sober  twi- 
light a great  waste  reach  of  water  curl- 
ing and  wimpling  on  the  verges  of  the 
green  land.  The  gleam  of  faint  lights 
current  in  that  darkness  Hashed  up  and 
startled  the  river  into  deeper  shadows. 
Behind  him,  somewhere  far  off,  a mill- 
race  ran,  and  saluted  the  night  with  low 
and  tuneful  sounds. 

There  fell  upon  Christopher  a 'great 
peace.  He  had  a thought,  transitory 
upon  the  imagination,  that  he  was  a par- 
cel of  that  dusk  and  silence.  The  flow- 
ing lights  and  shadows  of  the  water 
moved  him  in  their  company,  and  he 
swayed  upon  his  wooden  platform  in  a 
dream.  The  figure  of  the  old  lawyer 
passed  leisurely  before  him,  bringing 
strange  news.  The  Count  bowed,  show- 
ed his  teeth,  and  smiled  urbanely.  Out 


of  the  quiet  night  that  wrapped  him 
round  descended  a vague  fear  of  these 
broad  offices  to  which  he  was  committed. 
The  providence  of  God  regarded  him 
from  those  quiet  heights  in  which  the 
stars  swam  serenely,  and  in  that  gaze  he 
seemed  to  dwindle.  He  had  usually 
made  a mock  of  this  divine  handiwork, 
the  world;  had  summed  up  for  a failure 
the  fortuitous  concourse  of  events.  And 
now  he  had  taken  upon  himself  this  ex- 
alted authority — he  was  to  enact  God  for 
the  inhabitants  of  these  comfortable  and 
peaceful  states.  A certain  terror  assailed 
him  for  the  moment.  What  if  he  should 
play  false  to  his  trust?  And  if  his  judg- 
ment were  in  error,  in  what  a ruin  these 
fine  dreams  would  fall ! There  called  him 
out  of  that  vast  emptiness  which  lie  con- 
templated a voice,  bidding  him  pause. 
He  had  thought  to  pass,  as  others  pass, 
merely  a curious  stranger,  through  this 
small  centre  of  humanity,  which  was 
breeding,  nevertheless,  new  lives,  breath- 
ing strong  hopes,  and  acting  by  its  con- 
science; and  now  behold  him,  arrayed  in 
the  formidable  terror  of  God,  the  sponsor 
of  a revolution,  the  fount  and  agent  of  so 
vast  a scheme  that  even  if  he  were  to  suc- 
ceed he  must  needs  pull  down  a great 
wreck  with  him.  He  was  embroiled  in  a 
huge  conspiracy,  and  he  was  for  the  time 
tormented  with  a fear  that  the  threads 
were  too  many  and  too  slight  for  him  to 
grasp  and  hold. 

Yet  so  close  upon  our  most  tragic  and 
emotional  passages  steps  the  practical 
that  at  a sound  the  whole  of  these  reflec- 
tions passed  and  shot  away  with  the 
whirling  river,  and  Christopher  turned 
quickly  round.  He  saw  a man  dart  soft- 
ly into  the  darkness  beyond  the  bridge, 
and  for  a moment  something  touched  him 
— the  action  or  some  characteristic  in  the 
figure  seemed  familiar.  But  the  next 
minute  he  had  dismissed  the  thought  and 
was  walking  back  to  the  inn,  his  mind 
revolving  the  experiences  of  the  day  and 
his  plans  for  the  morrow.  The  stream 
had  gone  by,  carrying  in  its  rolling  vol- 
ume the  doubts  and  tremors  of  an  awak- 
ened conscience. 

The  little  town,  set  well  within  the 
marches  of  Salzhausen,  stood  some  fifteen 
miles  by  the  road  from  Dreiburg.  The 
highway  which  connected  the  capitals  of 
these  two  neighboring  and  friendly  states 
descended  by  slow  and  continuous  gradi- 
ents into  the  valley  of  the  Weser,  and  it 
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was  this  that  Christopher  must  now  take. 
The  night  had  dropped  very  dark,  for  the 
stars  of  heaven, glittering  like  small  points 
of  glass, seemed  not  to  disperse  any  bright- 
ness upon  the  way.  Moreover,  the  path 
ran  like  a twisted  ribbon  for  the  early 
part  of  his  journey,  through  a spreading 
and  desolate  wood,  and  was  overhung  and 
obscured  by  the  great  black  skeletons  of 
trees.  Not  a sound  rose  out  of  the  still- 
ness that  surrounded  his  course,  for  the 
spring  was  yet  young,  and  the  creatures 
of  those  deep  and  sombre  coverts  were 
under  the  hand  of  sleep.  The  noise  of 
his  horse's  hoofs  as  they  struck  the  hard 
ground  was  the  only  diversion  of  the  si- 
lence. Yet  Christopher  rode  without  any 
alarm,  confident  that  he  had  his  map  and 
his  directions  by  heart.  It  was  a lonely 
ride,  but  lie  had  been  accustomed  to  soli- 
tude, and  indeed  the  reserve  and  sullen- 
ness of  the  darkness  acted  upon  his  heart 
quite  cheerfully.  He  was  at  no  time  a 
young  man  to  fall  under  the  depression 
of  moods,  and  least  of  all  now,  when  his 
plans  were  moving  so  smoothly  and  lie 
seemed  to  be  casting  his  net  so  successful- 
ly. He  began  to  feel  the  joy  of  conspir- 
acy, and  the  sour  and  treacherous  silence 
of  the  forest  appeared  to  him  in  a way  a 
congenial  and  hospitable  company. 

He  had  ridden  some  three  miles  through 
the  course  of  the  wood  when,  of  a sud- 
den, there  rose  before  him  out  of  the  great 
blackness  a cry,  followed  by  a scream  of 
fear. 

This  sound,  speaking  loudly  of  distress 
and  clearly  drawn  from  some  woman,  car- 
ried Christopher  along  at  a sharp  speed. 
But  now  the  cries  had  ceased,  and  there 
was  borne  to  him  upon  the  still  nocturnal 
air  the  noise  of  a struggle.  Suddenly  a 
figure  detached  itself  from  the  conglomer- 
ate darkness,  and  looming  for  a second  in 
his  vision,  plunged  again  into  obscurity. 
Simultaneously  a whip,  as  if  falling  upon 
a body,  cracked  in  his  ears;  and  before  lie 
had  time  to  swerve  aside  in  that  unholy 
blackness  his  horse  cannoned  with  some- 
thing in  the  road,  and  there  was  a second 
cry.  He  could  see  now  dimly  that  some 
form  of  contest  was  in  progress,  and  that 
one  of  the  combatants  was  a woman  on 
horseback,  who  strove  by  the  manipulation 
of  her  bridle  to  dodge  and  overwhelm  be- 
neath the  feet  of  her  beast  the  assailant 
who  clung  to  her  reins.  Christopher, 
uttering  an  angry  shout,  drove  forward, 
and  leaning  over,  plucked  the  man  with 


a great  wrench  from  his  hold,  dropping 
him  in  a heap  on  the  ground.  The  mur- 
derous creature  rose  quickly  and  sprang 
at  him,  lifting  an  arm  to  strike.  The 
face  glowed  savagely  in  the  night  within 
a foot  of  Christoph er's,  and  the  recogni- 
tion was  instant,  simultaneous. 

“ Spy!  accursed  spy!"  hissed  Bremner, 
and  the  hand  was  descending,  when  Chris- 
topher managed  to  back  his  horse  across 
the  road,  and  so  deranged  the  ruffian's 
balance  that  he  was  unable  to  direct  the 
fatal  blow.  The  knife  struck  the  saddle, 
and  again  cleft  the  air  vainly;  the  third 
time  it  shaved  Christopher's  wrist,  and  a 
hot  pain  shot  up  his  arm.  He  strove  to 
wTrest  his  revolver  free,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  whirl  the  forefront  of  his  horse 
upon  the  revolutionary.  But  tli$  latter, 
holding  with  a grip  of  iron  to  Christo- 
pher’s arm,  kept  the  advantage,  and  al- 
ready the  Englishman  conceived  himself 
the  predestined  victim  of  that  bloody 
knife,  and  though  he  fought  desperately, 
it  was  with  dwindling  lio^e. 

But  now  he  became  aware  that  the  wo- 
man had  forced  her  horse  against  his 
horse’s  crupper,  and  leaning  forward,  she 
fetched  the  crop  of  her  whip  heavily  upon 
the  arm  that  held  the  knife.  The  man 
cursed  in  an  undertone;  but  at  the  third 
and  sharpest  blow  he  gave  a howl  of  pain 
and  rage,  and  his  clutch  on  Christopher's 
arm  loosened.  The  latter  wrenched  it 
away  and  freed  his  revolver. 

“Now,”  he  said,  fiercely,  “it’s  my 
turn.” 

lie  clapped  the  barrel  into  Bremner’s 
face,  and  the  revolutionary  sank  to  the 
earth.  He  crawled  beneath  the  horse’s 
belly,  and  would  have  come  upon  the  other 
side,  but  Christopher,  who  was  now  all 
eyes,  pulled  the  trigger,  and  with  a sort  of 
defiant  scream,  which  fell  simultaneously 
with  the  report,  Bremner,  whisking  away, 
ran  in  a rocking,  headlong  fashion  across 
the  road,  and  disappeared  into  the  wood. 

“ You  have  shot  him?”  asked  a breath- 
less voice  near  by. 

“ I would  swear  to  it,”  replied  Christo- 
pher, coolly,  and  dismounting,  he  gazed 
towards  the  speaker.  “Madam,  you 
have  saved  my  life.” 

“Nay.  sir,”  said  she,  thrillingly;  “but 
you  have  saved  mine.”  The  voice  rang 
very  stately.  He  struck  a match  quickly, 
and  the  tiny  flame  sparkled  between 
them.  Christopher  fell  suddenly  back. 
It  was  the  Princess! 
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“I  see,  sir,’'  said  she,  with  more  dis- 
tance in  her  tones,  “that  your  curiosity 
has  tempted  you.” 

“ Nay,  madam,”  he  returned,  dropping 
the  match  into  the  road,  where  it  fizzled 
out;  “I  was  about  to  examine  what  mis- 
chief was  done.  I know  nothing.” 

“Come.”  she  made  answer,  in  more 
friendly  tones,  “I  owe  you  an  apology. 
But  there  is  no  need  for  pretences.  You 
recognize  who  I am.” 

“You  are  what  you  desire  to  be,  mad- 
am,” he  answered. 

“Give  me  the  matches,”  said  the  Prin- 
cess, and  he  handed  her  the  box.  She 
struck  a light  and  held  it  over  her  head. 
“The  Baroness  de  Kramm  and  myself 
were  returning  from  a late  ride,”  she  ex- 
plained. “We  had  been  to  the  summer 
house  at  Bleiden.” 

Christopher  bowed.  “The  night  is  so 
dark  that  I must  apologize  for  not  seeing 
the  Baroness,” he  said.  “I  fear  I ran  into 
her  horse.” 

The  Princess's  lip  curled.  “Oh,  she 
has  come  to  no  harm,”  she  remarked; 
“only  a little  fright.”  And  then,  as  the 
match  was  burning  to  her  fi  ngers,she  threw 
it  away.  In  the  darkness  he  heard  her 
voice:  “We  have  met  before,  sir — is  it 
not  so?” 

“It  is  true,  your  Highness,”  he  replied. 
“I  had  the  honor  to  speak  with  your 
Highness  two  nights  ago.” 

“ Ah,  yes  ; you  are  Count  von  Straben’s 
friend.” 

“ If  he  says  so,  1 am  much  beholden  to 
him.  But,  madam,  may  I conduct  you? 
The  hour  is  late.” 

“If  you  will  find  the  Baroness,”  said 
the  Princess,  nonchalantly,  “we  may 
resume  our  journey.” 

The  unfortunate  Baroness  was  found, 
as  the  Princess  had  prophesied,  in  a great 
terror,  but  otherwise  unharmed;  but 
while  Christopher  was  engaged  in  at- 
tending to  her,  he  heard  a rustling  noise 
from  the  undergrowth  by  the  road. 

When  the  Princess  and  her  lady-in- 
waiting  were  again  in  the  saddle,  lie  re- 
turned to  the  spot,  and  crept  noiselessly 
into  the  bushes,  with  his  revolver.  A 
horse  and  a man  loomed  vaguely  before 
him;  lie  leapt  forward  and  seized  the 
latter,  who  turned  and  struggled  in  his 
arms.  But  the  man  was  of  no  size  or 
strength  in  comparison  with  the  English- 
man, and  his  struggles  soon  ceased. 
Christopher  had  again  recourse  10  his 


matches.  This  time  the  light  flared  in 
quite  another  face,  but  he  was  even  more 
startled.  It  was  the  man  he  had  seen  in 
the  company  of  the  revolutionary  society, 
and  the  man  he  had  subsequently  recog- 
nized at  the  Princess’s  reception. 

“ I should  like  to  know,  my  friend,  ex- 
actly how  long  you  have  been  here,”  he 
remarked. 

“ I do  not  know  the  motive  of  this  out- 
rage,” returned  his  prisoner,  coolly,  “but 
this  I do  know,  that  I shall  call  you  to  ac- 
count for  it  before  the  law.” 

4 4 And  that  you  shall  do,  by  all  means,” 
observed  Christopher,  cheerfully.  44  The 
law  will  take  a great  interest  in  you. 
The  Princess  is  stopped  and  assaulted; 
one  scoundrel,  known  to  be  a member 
of  a revolutionary  society,  takes  to  his 
heels;  another”— he  paused— “ suspected 
of  belonging  to  the  same  interesting  asso- 
ciation, detected  in  ambush.  My  friend, 
it  will  make  an  admirable  relation.” 

The  man  made  no  reply,  nor  could 
Christopher  trace  upon  his  face  in  the 
darkness  the  effect  of  his  words. 

“But  come,”  he  continued.  “In  the 
mean  time  I am  in  want  of  a comrade. 
I like  amiable  company.  If  you  will  be 
so  good,  we  may  make  the  journey  into 
Dreiburg  together.  I see  you  have  a 
horse.”  • 

The  man  held  his  tongue,  and  followed 
Christopher  with  some  reluctance.  Re- 
turning to  the  Princess,  he  was  greeted 
with  some  relief  and  a little  asperity  of 
tone. 

44 1 imagined  you  had  deserted  us,  sir.” 

“ Your  Highness  should  have  guessed 
better,”  he  answered.  “I  met  a friend; 
and  if  your  Highness  will  now  ride  for- 
ward, my  friend  and  I will  form  an  es- 
cort to  the  city  walls.” 

The  Princess  thanked  him  somewhat 
coldly,  and  rode  off,  followed  by  the  Bar- 
oness. It  might  be  that  she  was  not  ac- 
customed to  those  accents  of  authority, 
or  to  be  disposed  of  so  instantly,  if  so  po- 
litely. 

As  for  Christopher,  lie  rode  a little  way 
behind,  in  the  company  of  his  reluctant 
friend,  with  whom  lie  conversed  amiably 
on  the  subject  of  the  police. 

“You  will  have  observed,”  said  he, 
44  how  heavily  the  law  visits  these  offences 
against  the  person,  particularly  if  princes 
are  in  the  case.  It  is  an  interesting  sur- 
vival of  a code  of  laws  with  which.  I dare 
say,  you  are  familiar.” 
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“I  would  have  you  believe,  sir,”  said 
the  man,  in  a quiet  voice,  “ that  I have 
no  concern  in  what  you  speak  of.  I will 
not  say  if  you  are  mistaken,  or  if  you  are 
not,  for  you  will  no  doubt  trust  to  your 
senses.  Yet  I am  a small  farmer  of  the 
name  of  Klaussen,  and  I live  beyond 
Arnholz.” 

“In  truth  I am  glad  to  hear  it,”  re- 
turned Christopher,  heartily,  “ and  you 
lift  a weight  from  my  mind.  I had  taken 
you  for  something  quite  different.” 

The  so-called  Klaussen  cast  a glance  at 
him  which  was  at  once  keen  and  fearful, 
but  he  made  no  response,  and  presently 
they  were  at  the  city  walls. 

When  the  Princess  and  her  companion 
were  gone,  Christopher  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  his  prisoner.  He  knit  his  brows 
and  stared  at  the  man.  Already  he  had 
determined  that  Klaussen  was  not  in  the 
bushes  to  assist  Bremner  in  his  dastardly 
assault,  which  had,  no  doubt,  been  con- 
ceived on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and 
upon  sight  of  the  representative  of  a hate- 
ful sovereignty.  Who,  then,  was  Klaus- 
sen? Already  he  had  begun  to  have  a 
deep  respect  for  Count  von  Straben,  and 
he  made  a guess — he  might  be  right  or 
wrong.  But  was  Klaussen  watching  the 
Princess,  or  Bremner,  or  himself? 

He  turned  to  the  spy  and  nodded  a 
good-night.  The  fellow  seemed  astound- 
ed, and  stammered  at  him. 

“Better  get  back  to  your  farm,”  said 
Christopher. 

With  an  effort  Klaussen  recovered. 

“ I am  glad  you  see  the  matter  in  the 
right  light,  sir,”  he  observed,  with  quiet 
dignity. 

CUAPTKR  VIII. 

Upon  reaching  his  sitting-room  the 
next  morning,  Christopher’s  eyes  were 
saluted  by  a letter  in  an  unfamiliar  hand. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  obviously  feminine 
in  its  character,  and  he  needed  no  great 
mental  effort  to  guess  the  writer.  Kata- 
rina wrote  from  her  hotel  in  Paris,  an- 
nouncing her  arrival.  “I  adore  Paris,” 
she  said.  “The  gentlemen  at  the  bank 
have  been  so  kind,  and  I fear  I have 
spent  a great  deal  of  money.  But  I nev- 
er saw  such  shops.  What,  then,  am  I to 
do  next,  my  friend?  Will  you  let  me 
know?  I am  at  your  hotel,  as  you  order- 
ed me.  You  have  been  too  generous  in 
the  money.  I haven't  deserved  it.  Ah, 
but  some  day  I will  repay  you  a hundred- 
fold. I feel  it.” 


Christopher  laid  down  the  letter  with  a 
smile,  and,  smiling  still,  he  scribbled  a re- 
ply upon  the  moment.  “ Take  rooms  for 
a week,”  he  wrote,  “at  thfe  Hotel  Kaiser- 
in  at  once,  for  yourself  and  a maid.  Tel- 
egraph for  them,  and  get  a good  French 
maid.  Can  you  be  here  by  Wednesday 
afternoon?  If  so,  do;  you  shall  take 
Paris  later,  when  business  is  over.” 

The  thought  of  Katarina  irresistibly 
started  a smile  of  amusement  in  his  face 
just  now.  He  appeared  to  see  her  wa- 
vering in  her  bewilderment  between  two 
alternatives,  with  an  amiable  willingness 
to  take  either.  It  was  thus  that  he  had 
come  to  consider  her,  and  having  her 
now  analyzed,  tested,  and  labelled  so  ex- 
plicitly, be  was  the  more  inclined  to 
laugh.  He  would  certainly  keep  faith 
with  her.  He  had  volunteered  a prom- 
ise that  should  be  sacred;  for  an  obsti- 
nate young  man  like  this  new  millionaire 
was  used  to  make  a habit  of  his  word. 
But  above  that  he  had  an  intention  of 
putting  the  girl  to  some  fresh  use,  and  he 
did  not  doubt  that  he  would  find  employ- 
ment for  her.  His  net  was  growing,  the 
meshes  were  narrowing,  and  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  before  May  he  had  not 
the  very  destinies  of  Weser-Dreiburg  in 
the  web. 

Christopher  bad  for  the  moment  for- 
gotten his  nocturnal  assailant.  It  was 
not  until  the  evening  that  the  attack  of 
Bremner  was  properly  brought  home  to 
him,  and  the  president  was  the  instru- 
ment. Herr  Kreiss  paid  him  a stealthy 
visit  at  the  inn. 

“I  hear  that  you  were  involved  in  an 
affair  with  Rudolph  Bremner  last  night,” 
he  began,  w ithout  ceremony.  “ You  are 
unwise  to  venture  too  boldly.  Bremner 
is  a fool,  or  he  would  not  have  undertak- 
en so  absurd  a risk;  but  he  has  got  a bul- 
let in  him,  and  be  will  be  about  shortly. 
He  is  not  the  man  to  forget.” 

“I  am  sorry  for  that,”  observed  Chris- 
topher. “ But  I'm  glad  he  got  the  bul- 
let. It  might  have  been  a good  thing  if 
it  had  got  home.” 

“A  very  good  thing  — for  you,”  re- 
marked the  president,  gravely.  “Re- 
member, Mr.  Lambert,  I deal  with  you 
frankly.  I can  otfer  you  no  protection 
in  this  case.  Bremner  would  pull  down 
the  council  upon  me.  I see  no  reason  for 
an  assault  upon  the  Princess.  She  is  an 
insignificant  young  woman.  But  1 have 
only  a minority  at  my  back — the  more 
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reasonable,  naturally.  If  it  came  to  the 
discussion,  we  should  lose,  and  you  would 
*>e  a dead  man.  Therefore  I say  nothin  g 
— what  passes  between  us  is  secret;  and 
I make  my  own  plans.  But  you  must  be 
on  your  guard.  You  are  known  now  to 
be  in  the  country  somewhere.  You  are 
safe  by  day,  of  course.  I cannot  promise 
you  more/' 

“I  am  obliged  that  you  promise  so 
much.1' said  Christopher,  coldly.  “Rest 
assured  I shall  promise  myself  the  rest. 
And  now  what  report  can  you  make? 
Do  you  want  more  money?'1 

Kreiss  sat  down,  and  the  two  men  ex- 
changed an  interested  conversation  for 
some  time. 

When  the  president  had  gone,  Christo- 
pher deliberated,  with  his  pipe  between 
his  teeth.  He  sat  so  long  that  the  clocks 
were  striking  an  early  hour  before  he 
went  to  bed.  The  experiences  through 
which  lie  had  steered  himself  during  the 
last  few  days  had  given  him  room  for 
thought.  It  is  wise  in  no  man  to  start 
forth  with  a rigid  theory;  he  must  put 
his  rough  notions  to  the  edge  of  prac- 
tice. Christopher,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  was  no  lover  of  the  German 
Empire.  He  nourished,  indeed,  a cheer- 
ful animosity  to  that  unwieldy  body  of 
states,  which  carried  on  so  poor  a process 
of  absorption.  “Germany's  digestion,” 
he  was  wont  to  reflect,  “is  bad.  There 
is  Hanover,  and  there  is  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, and  there  is  Alsace,  also.”  And 
yet  what  other  fortune  might  these  petty 
principalities  anticipate  than  to  be  gulped 
into  the  maw  of  Prussia  or  of  Austria? 
The  future  lay  with  federations,  no  doubt; 
this  isolation  of  individual  duchies  and 
margraviates,  with  their  farce  of  royal 
state  and  pomp,  was  against  the  destiny  of 
Europe,  and  made  a mock  of  political 
evolution.  These  considerations  were 
what  had  led  him  to  throw  in  his  lot  to 
some  extent  with  Kreiss,  that  equable  en- 
thusiast for  a representative  government. 
To  erect  a new  polity  between  the  rival 
German  powers  sounded  to  him  an  ad- 
mirable ambition,  and  the  machinery  of 
the  republican  society  was  conveniently 
to  his  hand  for  the  purpose.  The  man 
Kreiss  was  in  earnest,  and  he  had  just 
laid  before  Christopher  the  proofs  of  his 
good-will  and  zeal.  The  movement  was 
rapidly  spreading  not  only  in  Weser- 
Dreiburg,  but  across  the  borders  of  Er- 
wald  and  Salzhausen.  The  organization 


was  being  formed;  the  convention  had 
already  decreed  it,  and  the  work  would 
go  forward.  A popular  frenzy  will  run 
like  fire  across  a country,  and  these  over- 
governed bureaucratic  states  would  be  * 
tinder  for  the  course  of  a revolution. 
This  was  good  news  for  Christopher.  It 
had  taken  him  a stage  further  in  his 
design,  and  brought  him  within  sight  of 
that  time  when  he  would  be  able  to  com- 
mand rather  than  to  intrigue.  And  yet, 
as  lie  sat  smoking,  his  thoughts  were  not 
altogether  comfortable.  He  had  kept  his 
eyes  open  during  his  expedition  through 
the  marches  of  the  three  states,  and  he  had 
brought  away  some  definite  and  growing 
impressions.  Now  he  came  to  think 
sharply  on  the  matter,  he  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  he  desired  a republi 
can  form  of  government.  He  had  fallen 
in  with  the  idea  entirely  by  an  accident, 
and  certainly  through  no  convictions  of 
his  own.  Yet  the  material  which  he  had 
already  seen  — this  picked  convention— 
creatures  of  such  hapless  impulse  and  ir- 
regular wits  were  assuredly  out  of  place 
in  the  front  of  government.  It  dawned 
upon  him  that  the  Teutonic  peoples  might 
not  as  yet  have  reached  the  pitch  of  po- 
litical development  which  would  enable 
them  to  dispense  with  kings  and  princes. 
And  it  was  at  this  point  that  his  mind  re- 
curred, almost  unconscious  of  the  act,  to 
the  reputation  of  Prince  Karl  of  Ervvald. 
He  had  saved  the  country  from  absorp- 
tion by  its  great  and  greedy  neighbor. 

In  the  words  of  the  innkeeper,  there  was 
a record ! Christopher  began  to  warm  to 
Prince  Karl,  and  if  he  was  penurious,  he 
was  poor,  and  a millionaire  can  afford  a 
poor  friend.  To  Christopher  it  would 
seem  that  the  opportunities  which  Prince 
Karl  derived  from  his  sovereignty  might 
very  well  be  supported  by  a fat  purse. 
Karl  might  move,  and  he  might  pull  the 
strings.  Well,  it  was  at  all  events  worth 
consideration.  There  was  a reigning 
Prince  in  Salzhausen  as  well  as  in  Weser- 
Dreiburg,  and  the  achievement,  there- 
fore, would  be  no  light  or  humble  one. 
Still,  Christopher,  with  his  hands  deep  in 
£he  broad  pockets  in  which  lie  held  the 
ransom  of  a dozen  princes,  regarded  the 
problem  without  dismay.  He  was  not 
perturbed  even  when  the  president  and 
the  convention  returned  to  his  mind. 
Unfortunately  he  could  not  direct  his 
great  designs  out  of  a small  and  summary 
heaven  by  the  aid  of  electric  buttons  and 
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tinkling  bells.  He  must  himself  mingle 
with  the  lives  he  would  control,  and  his 
own  course  must  lie  among  the  human 
# emotions  and  the  human  acts  which  it 
was  his  plan  to  set  in  motion.  He  would 
make  use  of  the  convention,  therefore;  it 
was  one  of  his  electric  buttons.  But  it 
did  not  follow  that  he  would  establish  a 
republic  over  the  three  states.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  leaning  at  present  in 
quite  another  direction. 

During  the  day  he  had  a communica- 
tion from  MM.  Lavalle  and  Rouget  of 
Paris. 

Katarina  returned,  according  to  her 
orders,  on  Wednesday,  and  that  with 
punctuality.  Christopher  was  informed 
of  her  intentions  by  telegraph,  and  even 
the  time  of  the  train  was  mentioned;  but 
if  the  girl  thought  that  this  would  take 
him  to  the  station,  she  was  disappointed. 
He  did  not  budge.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  particulars  were  not  given  with  any 
selfish  purpose,  but  out  of  a desire  scrupu- 
lously to  fulfil  her  duties.  Christopher 
allowed  some  hours  to  pass  ere  he  made 
his  call  upon  her.  As  he  drew  near  the 
Hotel  Kaiserin,  he  perceived,  upon  the 
farther  side  of  the  avenue,  walking  under 
the  lindens,  the  burly  form  of  Major 
Prage.  The  appearance  seemed  oppor- 
tune. Christopher  darted  briskly  across 
the  road  and  touched  the  soldier  lightly 
upon  the  shoulder.  He  swept  round  in 
a military  fashion  and  greeted  his  friend 
heartily. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Lambert,  what  has  become 
of  you?  When  are  you  to  give  us  that 
game?  I have  had  bad  luck  lately;  but 
there  are  tides;  oh  yes,  and  currents — 
fast  currents.” 

“ I was  about  to  suggest,”  said  Christo- 
pher, smiling,  “that  we  should  make  up 
a part}’.  I have  been  busy  seeing  your 
country.  The  woods  are  beautiful.” 

“They  say  we  have  a pretty  valley, 
but  it's  a toy,  it/s  a toy,”  replied  the  Ma- 
jor, indifferently.  lie  was  certainly  not 
interested  at  all  in  woods,  and  not  much 
in  Weser-Dreiburg.  “You  should  see 
Berlin,  or  Vienna.”  * 

“I  have  seen  them,”  said  Christopher. 
“ But  no,  I cannot  agree  with  you.  I like 
this  best,  this  little  valley  of  dreams.  It 
suits  me.  I don't  care  for  bustle.  I am 
content  to  stay  here.” 

“You  will  get  tired  yet,”  answered 
Prage,  shaking  his  head.  “ But  so  be  it. 
We  are  delighted  to  have  you.” 


“ And  what  about  this  game?”  asked 
Christopher. 

Prage  waved  his  hand  airily.  “ Oil, 
when  you  will,  sir.  You  shall  fix  your 
own  time,”  and  appeared  to  look  very  in- 
different. 

Christopher  rubbed  his  chin  reflective- 
ly. “ Let  me  see.  To-night,  I fear,  I am 
engaged.  At  least,  ’tis  not  quite  certain. 
There  is  a friend  of  mine — a lady — who 
has  just  arrived  in  Dreiburg;  in  fact,  I am 
on  my  way  to  call  on  her  at  this  mo- 
ment.” He  nodded  towards  the  hotel 
windows.  “I  must  ask  her  to  dinner 
this  evening,  if  she  is  not  occupied.” 

Prage  wagged  his  head  pleasantly. 
“Ah,  Mr.  Lambert!”  he  exclaimed. 

“No,  sir,  believe  me,”  returned  Chris- 
topher. “An  old  acquaintance,  of  an  an- 
cient German  family,  met  in  Berlin;  but, 
in  truth,  quite  enough  to  justify  your 
thoughts  and  to  ravish  an  impressionable 
fellow.  I happen  to  be  stone.  I am  a 
bit  of  a student,  something  of  a philoso- 
pher, more  of  an  adventurer,  and  a man 
of  action  most  of  all.  I am  no  lover. 
The  blood  warms  my  flesh  to  other  issues. 
I can  flame  and  blaze  for  an  idea,  a fight, 
a fox,  a bag  of  partridges,  but  I will  be 
damned  if  you  can  fetch  a blush  into  my 
cheeks  fora  woman.  Besides,  they  would 
draw  all  the  blood  and  centre  it  upon  the 
heart.  I want  some  for  my  brains,  as  my 
wits  are  none  too  sharp.  Otherwise  my 
pretty  friend  there  would  long  ago  have 
taken  me.  But  I have  a will.”  He 
laughed  and  put  out  his  hand  in  Eng- 
lish fashion.  “When  shall  we  say?  To- 
morrow? Yes,  that  will  suit  me  excel- 
lently.” 

Parting  from  Prage.  he  crossed  the  road 
and  entered  the  Hotel  Kaiserin,  and  de- 
manded if  Frau  loin  Remart  were  with- 
in. The  lady  kept  him  waiting  but  a 
brief  space  and  then  sprang  upon  him 
in  all  the  glories  of  her  costume.  Chris- 
topher stared  with  some  amazement. 
It  seemed  that  a revolution  must  have 
been  effected,  and  that  the  drab  and  lone- 
ly girl  whom  lie  bad  seen  last  in  Frau 
Wagner's  house  was  changed  by  an  en- 
chanter's wand  into  some  smiling  and 
beautiful  coquette  of  fashion.  She  was  of 
middle  stature,  set  with  full  breasts,  and 
her  lean  brown  face  glowed  with  bright- 
ness, out  of  her  dark  eyes  the  light  flash- 
ed and  circled.  She  noted  the  expression 
of  his  face,  and  blushed,  while  her  smile 
grew  more  joyous. 
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“ You  did  not  recognize  me?7'  she  asked, 
triumphantly.  “ Oh,  it's  terrible  to  think 
that  one  had  to  wear  such  dreadful  things 
once!  This — this  is  to  live!7’  and  she 
plucked  at  her  skirts  in  a thrill  of  delight. 
“But,  oh,  my  friend,  why  did  you  not 
come  earlier?'7 

Christopher  apologized  for  his  delay. 
“We  must  be  careful,’7  he  said.  “We 
are  acting  in  a part.  And  stay  ; it  will,  I 
find,  be  necessary  that  you  and  I should 
have  met  some  eighteeu  months  ago  in 
Berlin.  You  were  there  at  the  time  ?” 
The  girl  nodded.  “Then  pray  remember 
it,  madam;  and,  above  all,  be  careful  of 
your  tongue.” 

“ You  speak,”  said  Katarina,  somewhat 
impatiently,  “ as  if  I did  nothing  but  talk. 
I can  hold  my  tongue.  But  what — ” 
She  stopped  and  looked  at  him.  She  had 
been  going  to  ask  a question,  but  sudden- 
ly she  changed  her  mind.  “You  have 
not  complimented  me,”  she  exclaimed, 
with  a kind  of  bashful  confidence. 

Christopher  regarded  her  gravely. 
“You  are  certainly  beautiful,”  he  said, 
coldly.  “ I think  there  may  be  some- 
thing the  matter  with  your  lower  face, 
but  it  is  immaterial.  And  you  have  ad- 
mirable taste  in  dress.'7 

Katarina  flushed  with  anger,  and  her 
eyes  gleamed,  but  she  laughed  uneasily. 
“ Well,  I have  spent  a good  deal  of 
money,”  she  said,  carelessly. 

“That  was  what  I expected,77  said 
Christopher,  indifferently. 

Again  she  looked  at  him  with  tremu- 
lous and  hazardous  eyes,  and  the  color 
flowed  and  receded  in  her  face.  She 
stood  bewildered  in  the  theatre  of  his 
plots.  He  struck  her  with  wonder;  she 
could  not  explain  him  by  any  of  her  sim- 
ple laws. 

“I  should  like  to  know,77  she  began, 
with  a certain  display  of  affectation, 
“ what  it  is  you  are  really  working  for.'’ 

“My  dear  young  lady,7'  replied  Chris- 
topher, smiling  in  his  most  urbane  man- 
ner, “you  have  every  right  to  know, 
and  I thought  we  had  made  it  clear  be- 
tween us.  We  are  to  marry  you  off  well, 
and  we  have  settled  upon  the  husband.” 

Although  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
change,  the  sharp  ears  of  the  woman  de- 
tected in  his  voice  a new  ring. 

“You  did  not  speak  like  this  before.7' 
she  said,  quickly,  and  with  some  bitter- 
ness. “ It  was  quite  another  note  then.7' 

Christopher  was  silent.  “I  am  sor- 


ry,” he  said,  presently.  “Perhaps  I am 
too  confident,  but  then  I am  in  a fair  way 
to  carry  out  our  schemes.  It  is  pleasant 
to  be  successful.  But  perhaps  I shall 
fail.  If  you  like,  I will  contemplate  fail- 
ure and  grow  more  humble.” 

He  was  anything  but  humble  now,  as 
he  delivered  this  sentiment  with  a teasing 
little  smile;  but,  strangely  enough,  Kata- 
rina took  no  offence.  On  the  contrary, 
she  threw  up  her  hands  joyfully. 

“I  like  to  hear  you  speak  like  that,” 
she  said.  “I  do  not  like  you  grave.  I 
trust  you.  Indeed,  I don't  care  if  I don’t. 
I am  content  to  join  with  you  in  an  ad- 
venture.7’ Her  color  was  high,  and  she 
was  plainly  excited. 

“ I hope  you  will  be  content  to  join  me 
at  dinner  to-night,”  said  Christopher. 

“Why, of  course,”  she  said,  laughing. 

When  he  had  left  the  hotel,  Christo- 
pher reflected  that  he  should  be  well  satis- 
fied with  Fraulein  Reinart.  She  was  so 
marvellously  transfigured  by  the  mere 
grace  of  dress  and  this  new  habit  of  in- 
dependence that  her  beauty  shone  forth 
to  every  comer,  and  she  would  do  honor 
to  any  company.  So  much  the  better; 
for  the  task  Christopher  had  set  himself 
would  be  easier.  The  cords  that  con- 
strained her  had  been  cut,  and,  like  a 
balloon  long  captive  and  tugging  at  the 
ropes,  she  had  already  soared  at  a jump 
to  a giddy  height.  Her  laughter  rang 
with  assurance,  and  though  she  was 
occasionally  betrayed  into  bash  fulness, 
Christopher  put  this  down  more  to  the 
peculiar  relations  in  which  he  stood  to 
her  than  to  any  natural  confusion.  In- 
deed, he  had  resolved  that  she  was  by 
nature  shameless,  and  it  was  upon  this 
interpretation  of  her  character  that  he 
played  in  his  interview.  “I  could  not 
shock  her,”  he  said  to  himself.  “ But  1 
could  throw  her  into  embarrassment  very 
easily — not  so  easily,  perhaps,  when  her 
vanity  has  given  proper  wings  to  her  as- 
surance.” In  any  case,  lie  cared  nothing 
for  her  character  so  long  as  he  understood 
it,  and  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
to  use  Fraulein  Katarina  as  one  of  his 
pawns.  For  the  destiny  lie  had  designed 
for  her  she  was  well  suited. 

Christopher  had  ordered  an  agreeable 
little  dinner  in  the  restaurant  of  the  Hotel 
Kaiserin,  and  the  two  made  a handsome 
pair  together.  The  man  was  clad  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  convention,  a habit  of 
dress  that  emphasized  his  long  lean  figure 
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and  served  to  heighten  his  stature.  Above 
the  white  space  of  shirt  was  set  a sober 
face,  obviously  in  its  own  control,  capable 
of  every  emotion,  but  dominated  and  over- 
mastered by  a will  of  stubborn  force.  The 
poise  of  the  figure  and  the  deliberate  ac- 
tions of  the  body  were  characteristically 
English,  and  none  could  now  take  him 
for  anything  but  that.  Katarina,  too., 
looked  at  her  best,  but  far  less  German 
than  French;  something  of  the  southern 
blood  that  ran  in  her  veins  had  quicken- 
ed and  possessed  her  that  evening.  She 
abandoned  her  shyness,  and  moved  and 
spoke  with  the  ease  of  a mondaine.  Her 
eyes  sparkled  fire,  and  she  ate  and  drank 
with  a merry  gusto,  flashing  her  imperti- 
nences into  Christophers  ears.  The  more 
he  listened  the  better  was  he  pleased.  He 
congratulated  himself  that  she  had  so 
soon  risen  to  her  part.  He  was  glad  that 
he  had  been  scrupulous  to  put  himself 
right  with  her,  and  that  there  could  be  no 
mistakes.  He  even  took  a certain  cynical 
delight  in  her  company,  which  helped  to 
divest  him  of  that  superior  air  of  which 
she  had  complained.  He  had  not  forgot- 
ten that  exclamation,  and  had  marked 
down  the  fault  very  sharply.  It  would 
not  do  to  betray  himself  by  such  means. 

The  gay  little  dinner  was  drawing  to  its 
close,  whenCh  ristopher  happened  to  glance 
at  the  swinging  door,  and  saw  Count  von 
Straben  standing  in  the  entrance,  and 
seeming  to  peer  about  him  with  restless 
eyes.  Immediately  he  shifted  his  gaze 
and  resumed  his  conversation  with  Ka- 
tarina with  some  tiny  jest.  The  two  were 
laughing  pleasantly  together  when  the 
Count’s  shadow  fell  across  the  table. 

‘'Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Lambert,  is  it  you?” 
he  said,  heartily.  “We  have  been  deso- 
late without  you.  We — ” But  here,  ap- 
pearing to  see  Katarina  for  the  first  time, 
lie  broke  off  and  bowed  very  ceremonious- 
ly. “A  thousand  pardons,”  he  exclaim- 
ed, “to  have  been  so  rude  to  break  in 
upon  you  so  brusquely!  I did  not  see — 
I do  not  see  very  well.” 

“I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  Count,” 
responded  Christopher,  rising.  “Pray 
let  me,  present  you  to  my  friend  Frau  lei  n 
Reinart,  whose  presence  I have  this  day 
accidentally  discovered  in  Dreiburg.” 

“A  fortunate  discovery,  Mr.  Lambert,” 
said  the  Count,  bowing  to  Katarina. 
“And  you,  madam,  have  newly  arrived, 
then,  in  our  little  capital?” 

“ I came  to-day  from  Paris,”  answered 


Katarina,  graciously.  “I  am  staying  in 
the  hotel.  M.  Lambert  was  so  good  as  to 
cheer  my  loneliness.  There  is  but  my- 
self and  my  maid.” 

“Mr.  Lambert  could  not,  I am  sure, 
phrase  it  in  such  a way,”  remarked  the 
Count,  gallantly.  “But you  will  find  us 
dull  in  Dreiburg  — ah,  very  dull,  after 
Paris.” 

“Mon  Dieu!  but  I do  not  stay  here!” 
cried  Katarina,  raising  her  eyebrows  as  if 
in  amazement.  “I  am  but  passing.  I 
am  for  Berlin.” 

Christopher  drew  in  his  breath  with 
relief.  He  had  been  fearful  of  these  ter- 
rible negative  eyes  of  von  Straben’s, 
but  this  retort  of  Katarina  reassured  him. 
It  was  excellently  done;  he  throbbed  for 
her. 

“Berlin  is  Fraulein  Reinart’s  home?” 
he  interposed. 

“Ah,  no,  but  Saxony,”  she  corrected. 
“A  very  different  thing,  as  you  might 
understand  if  you  were  German.” 

“Ah,  Mr.  Lambert  has  not  that  ad- 
vantage,” said  the  Count,  smiling.  “He 
is  not  so  fortunate  as  we  are.” 

Katarina  turned  her  fine  eyes  on  him. 
“Are  you,  then — Ah,  I should  have 
recognized  that  voice.  It  is  of  Silesia,  is 
it  not,  Count?  Why,  then,  we  are  com- 
patriots.” 

“My  dear  Fraulein,”  said  the  Count, 
suddenly  speaking  in  German  and  bow- 
ing gallantly,  “I  am  honored  to  be  on 
your  side.” 

The  talk  slid  softly  among  indifferent 
topics,  in  which  Katarina,  to  Christo- 
pher's surprise,  shone  like  a bright  light, 
and  presently  von  Straben  rose. 

“ But  say, when  shall  we  see  you  again, 
my  friend?”  he  asked,  directing  his  gaze 
on  Christopher.  “I  will  remind  you  of 
that  very  admirable  whiskey  which  is 
saved  against  your  return.  He  is  a 
prodigal  son  of  mine,  mademoiselle,”  ex- 
plained he,  drifting  into  French  again. 
“I  would  take  him  in  these  arms,  but  he 
withholds.” 

“ I am  to  play  cards  with  Major  Prage 
and  Captain  von  Ritter  to-morrow  even- 
ing," said  Christopher. 

The  Count  shrugged  liis  shoulders. 
“ Oh,  cards!  Well,  I began  life  too  early 
for  them.  Yet  if  you  can  spare  an  hour 
from  the  excitement,  monsieur.” 

“You  are  still  at  the  Sch loss?”  asked 
Christopher. 

“Yes,  yes;  his  Highness  is  too  liospi- 
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table.  I think  I have  staid  long  enough. 
But  one  canuot,  it  appears,  overstay  one’s 
welcome  in  Dreiburg,  madam.” 

“And  the  other  guests — your  party  is 
still  lively?”  inquired  Christopher,  indif- 
ferently. 

“Ah,  well,  we  are  growing  smaller. 
Well,  you  see,  there  is  Baden,  and  again 
Paris  has  given  notice  of  her  season.  The 
amiable  Prince  Albrecht  is  gone,  so  too 
the  Marquis  de  Hautville.” 

He  bowed,  and  with  a twirl  of  his  raus- 
tachios  was  gone. 

Christopher  looked  after  him  with  a 
quickened  pulse,  a touch  of  red  staining 
his  cheeks.  He  did  not  hear  his  compan- 
ion address  him  at  first,  but  presently 
turned  again  to  her,  and  apologized  with 
a charming  smile. 

“Ah,  how  I like  you  to  seem  like  that!” 
.said  Katarina,  gayly.  ‘‘It  is  another  per- 
son. It  is  yourself.” 

The  wine  sparkled  in  her  wits,  and 
what  she  said  was  just  what  she  thought. 

C a AFTER  IX. 

Christopher  was  a punctual  reader  of 
the  papers,  and  he  had  turned  his  reading 
for  some  time  past  to  special  advantage. 
Little  of  importance  trickled  from  the 
chancelleries  of  Europe  in  general,  yet 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  a daily  watch,  to 
endeavor  to  collate  the  innumerable  ru- 
mors, and  to  extract  from  the  gossip  of 
irresponsible  journalists  the  kernel  of 
truth.  He  had  gathered  several  facts  in 
this  way  (mainly  from  foreign  papers, 
to  be  sure),  which  he  had  hopes  might 
prove  serviceable  to  him  sooner  or  later. 
Among  these,  it  was  clear,  could  not  be 
denied,  even  by  the  inspired  press  of 
Weser-Dreiburg,  that  Germany  was  press- 
ing the  Grand-Duchy  very  hardly.  The 
trouble  dated  from  the  Austrian  war,  but 
had  been  only  recently  revived  by  in- 
triguing chancellors.  There  was  the 
question  of  neutrality,  of  which  Prussia 
had  made  a grave  ordeal.  At  the  time 
a charge  of  sympathy  with  Austria  was 
brought  against  the  Grand-Duchy.  That, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  was  strenuously  de- 
nied after  the  events  of  the  campaign  had 
settled  the  fortunes  of  Germany,  and  had, 
if  report  was  true,  been  hardly  put  forward 
in  sincerity.  Anyhow,  nothing  more 
had  been  heard  of  it  until  lately,  when 
Germany  had  deemed  it  expedient  to 
dig  up  the  forgotten  accusation.  Berlin 
pressed  for  an  answer,  demanding  either 


an  indemnity  or  the  cession  of  a strip  of 
territory  on  the  Salzhausen  border,  which 
had  long  been  in  dispute,  but  which  the 
facts  of  possession  for  two  hundred  years 
had  secured  to  Weser-Dreiburg.  The 
claim  was  barefaced  in  the  extreme,  ex- 
travagantly impudent,  and  was  perceived 
by  the  courts  of  Europe  to  cover  some- 
thing deeper  and  more  private.  The 
Grand-Duke,  as  Christopher  read  it,  at 
first  returned  a firm  denial,  but  after- 
wards fell  to  temporizing.  He  was  in 
an  awkward  position,  between  two  ugly 
jaws,  and  he  had  timid  advisers.  So  far 
lie  had  parried  one  power  with  the  other, 
but  lie  was  growing  too  old  and  too 
clumsy  to  carry  on  this  dexterous  play 
much  longer.  The  real  question  was, 
What  will  Germany  do  ? Most  of  the 
writers  whom  Christopher  had  the  satis- 
faction of  reading  in  the  foreign  press 
seemed  to  consider  that  she  would  never 
dare  to  act  upon  so  flimsy  an  excuse.  But 
as  one  important  London  paper  shrewdly 
observed,  “It  is  not  safe  to  predicate  an 
absolute  course  of  conduct  to  Germany. 
She  has  her  destiny  to  fulfil.”  This  state- 
ment, of  course,  if  you  will  remark  it, 
means  about  as  much  or  as  little  as  you 
may  choose  to  interpret  into  it,  but  it  has 
the  advantage  of  sounding  orotund  and 
oracular,  and  of  expressing  the  greatest 
common  measure  of  the  situation. 

Christopher’s  thoughts  had  run  upon 
these  problems  of  external  policy  from 
time  to  time.  In  truth,  he  had  wondered 
if  Count  von  Straben  were  in  Dreiburg 
in  connection  with  this  misunderstand- 
ing. There  was,  jie  knew,  a regular  rep- 
resentative of  Germany  in  the  capital; 
and  the  negotiations,  when  they  were  of- 
ficial, at  any  rate,  must  needs  pass  through 
him.  But  he  had  not  thought  too  much 
of  what,  after  all,  was  merely  newspaper 
talk,  until  his  attention  was  directed  to  it 
more  urgently  in  the  following  manner. 

It  was  some  days  later  ere  lie  saw  vod 
Straben.  He  purposely  kept  away,  being 
unwilling  to  take  advantage  of  the  gen- 
eral invitation  which  had  been  bowed 
towards  him  in  that  gracious  manner. 
He  knew  that  if  he  had  been  able  to  effect 
anything  in  regard  to  Prince  Albrecht  he 
was  certain  of  a visit  from  the  Count,  if 
only  out  of  a natural  curiosity.  Conse- 
quently he  waited  comfortably  enough, 
reading  a good  deal,  playing  a game  with 
the  two  soldiers  now  and  then,  paying 
idle  attentions  to  Katarina,  and  riding  and 
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pursuing1  his  investigations  vigorously  in 
the  surrounding  territories  of  Salzhausen 
and  Erwald.  He  had  shifted  his  quarters 
to  a hotel  in  the  Leopoldstrasse,  and  he 
had  bought  a pair  of  good  strong  horses. 

Christopher  was  not  mistaken  in  his 
supposition.  Von  Straben  presently  sent 
him  a delicate  and  complimentary  little 
note,  apologizing  for  not  having  seen  him, 
on  the  score  of  his  absence  from  Dreiburg, 
and  begging  the  honor  of  his  company  to 
dinner  the  following  day.  He  was  in  a 
most  friendly  mood  when  they  met,  and 
chatted  very  gayly  throughout  an  admira- 
ble dinner  upon  subjects  of  no  importance 
whatever.  Christopher,  as  he  observed 
the  man,  with  his  small  neat  head,  his 
short  silvered  hair,  and  his  curled  mus- 
tachios  above  the  glittering  even  teeth, 
speculated  uuprofitably  upou  his  character 
and  his  nature.  He  wondered  if  this  man 
had  a nature  at  all.  He  was  compound- 
ed of  artifice;  tricks  shone  forth,  to  a keen 
observer,  in  every  poise  of  his  finger;  de- 
ception lingered  in  each  nod  of  his  head, 
or  rang  in  every  pleasant  laugh.  Chris- 
topher was  aware  that  what  might  be  dis- 
covered about  himself  must  be  fully  known 
to  this  brazen  diplomat.  He  was,  in  the 
German’s  eyes,  no  doubt,  a respectable 
young  man  of  the  English  upper  middle 
class,  with  a tolerable  education  mainly 
behind  him,  and  an  income  of  five  thou- 
sand a year.  Moreover,  he  had  a taste 
for  adventure,  and  political  adventure  at 
that!  Voila!  Rut  the  time  had  surely 
come  when  he  must  force  the  game. 
Presently  he  spoke. 

“ Count,”  said  he,  pulling  at  his  cigar, 
“ will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  I admire 
your  reticence,  your  elaborate  and  tortu- 
ous approaches.” 

“And  I,  my  dear  Mr.  Lambert,”  re- 
sponded Von  Straben,  gayly — “it  is  no 
news  to  you  that  I wonder  at  your  i sang- 
froid— also,”  lie  added,  “your  blunt 
speech.” 

“ Come,”  said  Christopher,  “ I went  out 
for  sport.  Did  I make  a bag?” 

“My  friend,”  returned  the  Count,  put- 
ting his  head  on  one  side,  “you  should 
know  better  than  a poor  outsider.” 

“I  think  we  beat  about  the  bush,”  said 
Christopher. 

The  Count  regarded  him  with  some 
amusement,  not  unmixed  with  admiration. 
“Oh,  my  dear  young  friend,”  he  cried, 
“to  possess  your  excellent  insistence! 
You  make  cross-cuts  through  a country; 


there  is  no  denying  you  take  the  hedges 
with  a spirit.” 

“That  is  part  of  my  amusement,”  said 
Christopher,  laughing.  “I  make  my  own 
rights  of  way.  But  come ; you  are  a hap- 
py family  at  the  Sell  loss?” 

“Her  Highness  weeps  a little,”  said 
von  Straben,  with  nonchalance. 

“I  find  that  a healthy  sign,”  returned 
Christopher.  “ I distrust  dry  eyes.” 

The  Count  burst  out  laughing,  and  then 
said,  more  soberly:  “I  have  a sincere  re- 
spect for  your  Mr.  Lambertt  and  I think 
you  may  guess  why.  You  can  keep  your 
face.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Christopher,  with  a 
sigh,  “I  see  I shall  get  nothing  but  com- 
pliments from  you.  I must  travel  farther 
for  my  sport.  Africa,  I am  told,  offers 
generously  to  a good  shot.” 

“ I will  not  promise  you  sport,  sir,”  said 
the  Count;  “ but  we  can  offer  you  a most 
delectable  sight — the  most  beautiful  face 
in  Europe.  What  say  you?” 

“I  have  no  zest  for  beautiful  faces,” 
said  Christopher,  smiling.  “Besides,  I 
have  seen  this  face  of  yours.” 

“Once  — once  only,”  murmured  the 
Count. 

“Oh  yes,  of  course  only  once,”  assent- 
ed Christopher.  He  thought  von  Straben 
looked  closely  at  him,  and  he  added,  de- 
liberately, “One  cannot  see  of  a dark 
night,  you  know.” 

Von  Straben  showed  no  sign  of  intel- 
ligence, but  then  he  asked  no  questions, 
which  would  almost  have  satisfied  Chris- 
topher that  he  knew  of  the  Princess’s  ad- 
venture. had  he  not  a constant  trick  of 
withholding  questions. 

“I  have  just  seen  the  Grand-Duke,” 
said  the  Count,  as  if  turning  the  conver- 
sation. “ He  warms  his  bones  by  the 
fire.  But  they  are  old  bones — very  old 
bones.”  He  regarded  his  companion 
thoughtfully.  “You  want  some  sport, 
Mr.  Lambert.?”  he  said.  “ I wonder  if  you 
are  as  good  across  country  as  you  are  with 
the  gun?” 

“I  might  try,”  suggested  Christopher. 

“ To  be  sure,  you  might  try,”  murmured 
the  Count.  “ Will  you  not  help  yourself 
to  some  of  that  notable  whiskey?  I did 
not  see  the  Princess.  Her  Highness  makes 
a pretty  figure.  You  admire  her?” 

“Sbe  struck  me  as  remarkably  beauti- 
ful,” said  Christopher,  reflectively. 

“That  is  my  elderly  judgment,”  re- 
joined the  Count.  “ I do  not  pretend  to 
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stand  for  youth.  But  I ara  glad  you  con- 
firm me.  She  has  the  devotion  of  two 
generations,  then.  In  Silesia  we  do  well, 
but  we  grow  no  such  women.  Some  day 
perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  honor 
my  house  in  Silesia  with  your  presence. 
A little  cottage,  but  it  has  its  points,”  and 
he  nodded  smilingly  towards  the  flagon 
of  whiskey — “good  liquor,  good  cigars, 
and  an  easy  conscience.  I make  a reli- 
gion of  practising  the  three  cardinal  vir- 
tues.” 

“The  conscience  is  easier  procurable 
than  the  cigars  and  the  liquor,”  said  Chris- 
topher. 

The  Count  joined  in  his  smile.  “A 
healthy  body,”  he  observed,  “will  gener- 
ally bring  an  easy  conscience.  You  ride, 
Mr.  Lambert?”  Christopher  nodded.  “A 
very  healthy  exercise.  Your  nation  has 
discovered  a secret,  namely,  how  to  recon- 
cile health  with  pleasure.  You  range 
with  primitive  humanity,  when  to  delight 
was  to  fight,  and  to  fight  was  to  carry  out 
the  prime  laws  of  nature.  You  are  more 
barbarous,  may  I say,  and  more  moral, 
than  the  rest  of  us.” 

“You  must  remember  that  I am  very 
blunt,”  said  Christopher;  “you  have  no- 
ticed how  I come  to  the  point.” 

“My  dear  friend,”  replied  the  Count, 
“ I know  your  passion  for  truth  is  like 
your  passion  for  the  open  air.  If  you 
will,  you  shall  have  both.” 

He  excused  himself,  but  returned  pres- 
ently with  a packet  in  his  hand. 

“I  hear  you  have  an  excellent  horse, 
Mr.  Lambert,”  he  remarked,  indifferently. 
*’So  Prage,  a tolerable  judge,  informs 
me.” 

“A  little  heavy  in  the  quarters,”  said 
Christopher,  “but  a sturdy  animal.” 

“ I was  going  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Lambert,” 
went  on  von  Straben,  fingering  the  pack- 
et, “ if  you  know  by  chance  of  any  trust- 
worthy messenger  who  could  carry  a let- 
ter for  me.  It  is  too  late,  I fear,  for  the 
post,  and  I am  anxious  to  get  the  letter  to 
its  destination  by  to-morrow  morning.” 

“Where  is  that?”  asked  Christopher, 
after  a pause. 

“ Salzhausen,”  said  the  Count,  brief- 
ly, watching  him. 

“ Why,  yes,”  said  Christopher,  as  if  he 
had  been  considering.  “ I have  no  doubt 
I can  find  you  a man.” 

“The  last  train  is  gone,”  explained 
von  Straben. 

“ Ah,  then  I’ve  no  doubt  we  will  find 


some  means  of  getting  there,”  said  Chris- 
topher. “ Twenty-five  miles,  is  it  not?” 

“ Twenty-six,  to  be  accurate,”  said  von 
Straben. 

Christopher  rose.  “I  had  better  at- 
tend to  it  at  once,”  he  said. 

“My  dear  friend,”  cried  von  Straben, 
in  alarm,  “ I cannot  have  you  run  hence 
upon  my  foolish  errands.  You  will  take 
some  whiskey  with  me — ” 

“I  will  drink  to  your  health,  stand- 
ing,” interrupted  Christopher,  pleasantly, 
and  drained  his  glass.  “ But  I must  say 
farewell.  My  head  is  swimming.  I shall 
dream  of  the  Princess.  Ah,  this  is  your 
package.  Well,  I will  see  to  it  ere  I go 
to  bed.  The  address  is  legible?  So  I 
see.” 

He  shook  hands,  and  left,  and  once  out 
of  the  gardens  of  the  Schloss,  struck  for 
his  hotel  with  his  great  swinging,  de- 
liberate strides. 

Christopher  consulted  his  watch,  and 
found  it  was  close  on  midnight.  When  he 
had  given  his  instructions  to  the  hostler, 
he  made  his  personal  preparations  and  sat 
down  to  smoke  a cigar.  The  packet  he 
examined  thoughtfully.  It  was  com- 
pletely sealed,  and  very  light,  and  he 
judged  it  to  contain  nothing  more  than  a 
letter.  The  superscription  ran,  “Herr 
Gasten,  3 Italian  ischestrasse,  Salzhausen.” 

The  young  adventurer  reached  the 
small  town  of  Salzhausen  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  long  before  the  dawn.  It 
was,  in  truth,  somewhere  near  four  o’clock 
when  he  pulled  up  his  horse  in  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  city,  amidst  a scattering 
blackness  of  the  night.  Far  away,  across 
the  heights  of  the  mpuntaius  that  keep 
watch  upon  the  marches  of  Salzhausen, 
the  darkness  was  already  liquid,  floating 
up  the  sun,  but  the  street  was  gray  and 
black,  and  the  outlines  of  the  houses 
were  dim  shadows  upon  either  side.  He 
was  aware  of  a great  hulk  of  darkness, 
rising  and  obscuring  the  town  somewhere 
in  front,  but  so  far  he  could  make  out  no- 
thing. Fortunately  he  encountered  a 
wandering  night  - farer  who  was  good 
enough  to  direct  him  to  the  Italian  ische- 
strasse, and  presently  after  he  was  knock- 
ing loudly  on  the  door  of  No.  3.  There 
was  no  long  interval  before  a window 
opened  above  his  head,  and  a voice  called 
out,  asking  his  business. 

“I  have  here  an  important  message 
for  Herr  Gasten,”  replied  Christopher,  at 
which  the  window  was  shut  upon  the 
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instant,  and  in  a short  time  the  sound  of 
feet  in  the  passage,  followed  by  the  turn- 
ing of  a key  in  the  lock,  reached  the 
young  man’s  ears.  The  door  opened, 
and  there  stood  looking  at  him  a short 
thin  man,  his  eyes  as  black  as  coals,  his 
color  of  unnatural  swarthiness,  and  his 
nose  disproportionately  hooked.  His  race 
stood  out  upon  his  features  like  the  sign 
of  a tavern.  He  looked  at  Christopher 
with  some  suspicion. 

“ Let  me  see  the  letter,”  he  said,  gruff- 
ly, and  clutched  at  Christopher’s  arm. 
But  that  young  man  drew  away. 

“No,  no,”  he  said.  “This  letter  is 
for  Herr  Gasten.  Are  you  he?”  He  dis- 
played the  envelope  under  the  dim  light. 

The  /e\v  scrutinized  it  Carefully. 
“ Herr  Gasten  is  asleep,”  he  said.  “ But 
I will  have  him  fetched.  Come  in.” 
Christopher  directed  attention  to  his 
horse,  and  the  Jew  nodded.  “ I will  get 
Michael  to  see  to  it,”  he  said,  and  made 
off  into  the  house  again,  with  his  guest 
upon  his  heels.  Arrived  in  a back  room, 
the  Jew  put  down  his  candle. 

“You  are  tired  after  your  ride?”  he 
asked.  “Well,  I will  have  some  food 
prepared  for  you— and  some  wine.  Your 
room  is  ready.  No  doubt  you  will  want 
to  sleep.” 

Christopher  thanked  him,  but  won- 
dered why  nothing  was  said  of  Herr 
Gasten.  The  meal  was  laid  with  de- 
spatch— part  of  a cold  chicken,  and  a pint 
of  cool  wine — and  his  host  sat  by  and 
eyed  him,  intervening  with  a sharp  ques- 
tion at  intervals.  Presently  Christopher 
looked  up  at  him. 

“May  I ask,”  he  inquired,  “when  I 
am  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  presenting 
my  packet  to  Herr  Gasten?” 

“It  is  quite  enough  that  you  have 
brought  it  to  this  house,”  replied  the 
Jew.  “You  will  hand  it  to  me.” 

Christopher  shook  his  head.  “ Not  I,” 
he  answered.  “ Who  are  you?” 

“I  am  the  owner  of  this  house,”  said 
the  Jew,  “and  Herr  Gasten  is  my  friend 
and  guest.  You  have  done  your  duty 
when  you  deliver  your  message  here. 
Had  1 wanted  to  deceive  you,  I would 
have  claimed  to  be  Herr  Gasten  myself.” 

“True,”  said  Christopher,  reflecting, 
and  yet  he  wondered  why  the  man  sat 
by  and  waited.  “Very  well;  here  it  is,” 
he  went  on,  and  threw  down  the  letter  on 
the  table  indifferently. 

The  Jew  took  it  up,  but  still  he  made 


no  movement,  seated  alert  in  his  chair, 
his  shining,  shifting  eyes  darting  on  Chris- 
topher. “You  will  doubtless  want  to 
sleep,”  he  remarked.  “I  will  show  you 
your  room.” 

“Ho,  ho!”  thought  the  young  man; 
“I  am  wanted  out  of  the  way.  I shall 
be  greatly  obliged,”  he  answered.  “I  am 
dead  with  sleep.  I shall  sleep  like  a top.” 

The  Jew  nodded,  and  led  the  way  into 
a bedroom  upon  the  first  floor,  which 
looked  out  upon  a back  yard.  Here  set- 
ting down  the  light,  he  retired  with  a 
polite  phrase  of  farewell.  Christopher 
pushed  down  the  window  and  looked  out, 
for  the  room  smelled  musty,  and  was, 
moreover,  very  small.  He  remained  at 
the  window  smoking  a cigarette  for  some 
minutes,  when  a noise  struck  on  his  ears. 
He  wheeled  swiftly  about,  recognizing  at 
once  that  the  front  door  was  being  open- 
ed. Next  he  heard  it  pull  softly  to,  and 
the  latch  clicked. 

“ The  Jew  has  gone  out,”  thought 
Christopher.  “There  is  no  Herr  Gasten 
here.” 

He  glanced  down  into  the  road,  clapped 
his  hat  upon  his  head,  and  without  fur- 
ther loss  of  time,  leaping  out  of  the  win- 
dow, let  himself  fall  gently  to  the  ground. 
Thence  he  groped  his  way  into  the  street. 
It  was  still  dark,  but  sensibly  lighter,  and 
out  of  the  distance  came  to  him  the  noise 
of  heavy  feet  clamping  on  the  stone  path- 
way. He  hurried  forward,  and  presently 
out  of  the  grayness  hove  the  small  thin 
figure  of  the  Jew.  Christopher  walked 
stealthily,  keeping  in  the  road  ^rhere  the 
earth  lay  underfoot,  and  making  no  sound, 
and  he  succeeded  in  this  fashion  in  hold- 
ing the  Jew  in  sight  without  betraying 
himself.  He  was  once  more  conscious  of 
a looming  mass  of  shadow,  and  glancing 
ahead,  found  himself  in  the  proximity  of 
a huge  building  which  abutted  upon  the 
road  and  threw  the  loosening  night  back- 
wards into  darkness.  By  one  of  the  sev- 
eral doors  that  opened  into  these  great 
barracks  the  Jew  disappeared,  and  Chris- 
topher was  left  alone,  his  pursuit  abruptly 
concluded.  He  remained  in  concealment 
close  at  hand,  and  was  soon  rewarded  by 
the  reappearance  of  the  Jew  in  the  com- 
pany of  another  person.  The  two  set  out 
along  the  pathway  and  stopped  at  a sec- 
ond door.  Here  Christopher  hid  himself 
again,  and  had  to  preserve  his  patience 
very  carefully,  for  a long  time  elapsed  ere 
there  was  any  sound  or  sign.  The  sky 
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turned  rapidly  into  gray,  and  the  light 
shot  up  the  east;  the  stones  and  colors  of 
the  city  suddenly  grew  wonderfully  plain 
and  cold.  A harsh  and  desolate  breath 
passed  through  the  streets.  Christopher 
saw  that  the  darkness  would  no  longer 
* hide  him,  and  began  to  consider  that  he 
was  wiser  to  withdraw.  As  lie,  in  fact, 
came  to  this  conclusion  and  was  edging 
away  down  the  street,  the  door  he  had 
been  watching  banged,  and  this  time  three 
men  came  forth.  They  turned  down  in 
the  direction  he  was  going.  It  was  high 
time  that  he  retreated.  By  a vigilant 
exercise  of  speed  and  sharpness  he  reached 
the  Jew’s  house,  and  clambered  from  the 
road  into  his  room  by  the  aid  of  a drain- 
pipe. As  he  was  shutting  the  window  a 
little  he  heard  noises  falling  in  the  street. 
The  three  men  had  followed  him.  He 
threw  himself  upon  the  bed  in  his  clothes, 
and  pondered.  He  heard  the  key  turn 
and  the  door  open,  and  then  the  sound  of 
voices  passing  into  one  of  the  rooms.  In 
a little  while  footsteps  ascended  the  stairs 
and  there  was  a knock  on  his  door.  He 
made  no  sign,  and  the  Jew,  pushing  back 
the  door,  entered,  candle  in  hand.  Chris- 
topher started  up,  feigning  a drowsy 
stupidity. 

44  What  is  it  ?”  he  asked. 

44  I regret  to  disturb  you,  sir,”  said  the 
Jew,  in  his  harsh  voice.  “ But  Herr  Gas- 
ten  would  be  grateful,  if  you  could  spare 
him  a few  moments.” 

14  With  all  the  will  in  the  world,”  cried 
Christopher,  with  alacrity,  springing  to 
his  feet. 

He  followed  his  host  down  the  stairs, 
and  entered  with  him  the  little  shabby 
room  in  which  he  had  eaten  his  meal. 
It  was  very  ill  lighted  by  a candle,  but 
Christopher  could  make  out  the  faces  of 
the  two  men  who  sat  up  to  the  table. 
The  one  was  middle-aged,  clean-shaven, 
and  thin,  with  sharp  rapacious  eyes,  and  a 
nose  somewhat  discolored  with  tippling. 
But  he  had,  all  the  same,  an  air  of  dig- 
nity, even  of  command,  which  placed  him, 
ugly  as  he  was.  far  above  the  Jew  in  the 
social  scale.  The  second  man  was  much 
younger— somewhere,  indeed,  about  Chris- 
topher's own  age  — and  was  built  in  a 
strong  and  sturdy  shape,  being  fairly  tall, 
but  proportionately  robust.  Yet  his  gen- 
eral appearance  in  other  respects  seemed 
to  belie  this  suggestion  of  vigor;  for  he 
wore  a good  deal  of  fair  hair,  and  a soft 
short  beard  came  to  a point,  which  he 


stroked  with  a certain  air  of  abstraction 
and  annoyance.  A pettish  expression 
held  his  pleasant  features,  but  he  looked 
up  as  Christopher  entered,  and  an  agree- 
able smile  passed  momentarily  over  his 
face  as  he  bowed  politely. 

The  Jew  put  a chair  at  Christopher’s 
hand,  and  the  young  man  sat  down  and 
waited. 

44  Herr  Gasten?”he  asked,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other. 

The  younger  man  bowed  again.  “ That, 
sir,  is  my  name,”  he  answered,  “and  I 
believe  I am  indebted  to  you  for  your 
kind  offices  in  bringing  me  here  this  let- 
ter from  my  good  friend — ” 

At  this  point  the  other  man  shuffled  his 
feet  under  the  table,  and,  as  Christopher 
could  not  but  think,  gave  a cough  of 
warning. 

44 Oh,  nonsense!”  cried  the  younger 
man,  impatiently.  44  He  knows  all  about 
it,  I have  no  doubt.  I can’t  be  forever 
on  my  p’s  and  q's;”  and  then  to  Christo- 
pher, 44  Tell  me,  sir,  are  you  in  Count  von 
Straben’s  confidence?” 

A momentary  pause  ensued,  during 
which,  swift  as  a flash,  Christopher  reck- 
oned the  chances.  44  If  the  Count,”  he 
replied,  44  has  not  said  so,”  and  he  indi- 
cated the  letter,  44 1 think,  sir,  you  must 
take  it  for  granted  that  I am  not.” 

The  elder  of  the  men  murmured  his 
approbation,  and  his  companion  smiled. 
44  Ah,  well,  sir,  no  matter.  These  are 
ridiculous  things  in  which  to  meddle, 
and  mfost  abominably  troublesome  also, 
Co  fetch  one  out  of  bed  at  these  absurd 
hours.  I have  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  your 
friendly  act  in  putting  yourself  so  about 
for  me.” 

44 1 put  myself  about  for  the  Count,  my 
friend,”  said  Christopher,  frankly. 

44  Naturally,”  said  Herr  Gasten,  speak- 
ing in  his  soft  effeminate  voice,  44  and  I, 
as  a poor  friend  of  the  Count’s  also,  make 
bold  to  offer  you  my  thanks.” 

44  There  are  no  thanks  needed,  sir,”  said 
Christopher,  and  rose  as  if  to  retire. 

Herr  Gasten  cast  a glance  at  his  com- 
panion, who  nodded,  and  then  he  hasten- 
ed to  say : 

“ I had  some  hopes,  sir,  that  3Tou  might 
give  me  a piece  of  information.  But 
you  are  tired.  I fear  I am  selfish.” 

44  If  I can  be  of  any'  assistance,  Herr 
Gasten,”  said  Christopher,  sitting  down 
promptly,  “command  me.” 

He  fixed  the  young  man  with  his  eyes 
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and  waited.  The  latter,  acknowledging 
the  courtesy  with  liis  most  profound  bow, 
lifted  the  letter  which  lie  held  in  his 
hand.  “The  Count  omits  to  say  how  lie 
is,”  he  said,  airily.  “ He  is  quite  well?” 

“I  believe  the  Count  is  in  thorough 
health,”  said  Christopher. 

“Ah,  indeed!  I am  glad  to  hear  it; 
very  glad.  This  is  good  news,  Tinkel. 
We  feared  the  strain  upon  his  health. 
You  remember,  Tinkel?” 

The  other  man  nodded  rather  curtly, 
and  Christopher  eyed  them  both.  They 
had  not  fetched  him  down  to  inquire 
about  von  Straben’s  health. 

“ You  want  to  know  more  than  that,” 
he  remarked,  shortly. 

Herr  Gasten,  who  was  in  the  act  of 
yawning,  gaped  instead.  Then  he  open- 
ed his  mouth  and  threw  down  the  letter. 
“Upon  my  soul,”  he  cried,  “I  really 
don’t  want  to  know  anything.  Tinkel, 
find  out  what  you  will.  I will  go  to 
bed.” 

The  older  man  leaned  forward  and 
whispered  in  his  ear,  and  Herr  Gasten 
nodded,  at  first  reluctantly,  and  then  with 
a pleasanter  expression;  and  finally,  for 
all  his  yawns,  a light  grew  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  turned  to  Christopher  with  more 
animation. 

“ Pray  pardon  this  gross  rudeness,  sir,” 
he  exclaimed,  very  charmingly.  “ But  I 
am  so  sleepy  that  my  friend  here  must 
jog  my  elbow.” 

“It  will  be  better  if  you  do  not  beat 
about  the  bush,  but  put  your  questions 
plainly,”  said  Christopher,  gravely. 

“Why,  so  I think,”  said  Herr  Gasten, 
with  a sigh  of  relief.  “But  Tinkel  here 
will  use  an  infinite  tediousness  of  ap- 
proach. Saw  you,  then,  her  Highness 
the  Princess  ere  you  left?” 

“ I was  at  one  of  her  gracious  recep- 
tions some  days  ago,”  returned  Christo- 
pher. 

Herr  Gasten  considered,  and  then,  “ Is 
it  known,”  he  inquired,  “when  Prince 
Albrecht  is  likely  to  return?” 

“I  fancy  that  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Prince  is  unlikely  to  return,” 
said  Christopher. 

He  began  suddenly  to  see  light,  and 
the  suspicions  he  had  harbored  upon  en- 
tering the  room  were  now  confirmed. 
Herr  Gasten  sat  for  a while,  drumming 
his  lingers  on  the  table,  and  wrapped  ap- 
parently in  deepest  thought. 

“It  will  interfere  wTith  our  Paris  trip, 


Tinkel,”  said  he  presently,  speaking  very 
regretfully. 

Tinkel  threw  a glance  of  dismay  at 
Christopher,  whose  face  remained  impas- 
sive. He  whispered  once  more  in  his 
companion’s  ear. 

“ Certainly,”  said  Herr  Gasten,  with 
decision.  “ I am  not  going  to  draw  back. 
I have  given  my  word.  Besides — ” A 
smile  flickered  on  his  face,  and  he  did 
not  complete  his  sentence.  Instead,  he 
rose  and  held  out  his  hand  frankly,  to 
Christopher. 

“ You  have  done  me  a great  service, 
sir.  I thank  you  from  my  heart.  Un- 
fortunately, I leave  Salzhausen  for  Paris 
this  day,  or  I should  be  charmed  to  enter- 
tain you.  But  perhaps  another  time — ” 
and  with  a wave  of  his  hand  and  an 
elaborate  bow  he  was  gone,  followed  by 
Tinkel,  who,  however,  did  not  trouble 
himself  to  salute  Christopher,  or  recog- 
nize his  presence  in  any  way. 

Our  adventurer  went  forthwith  to  bed, 
and  was  wise  enough  to  court  sleep  with- 
out allowing  his  brain  to  work  upon  any 
plans  or  problems.  He  had,  however, 
plenty  of  time  to  consider  matters  before 
breakfast  that  morning,  which  the  Jew 
served  him  without  speech.  After  the 
meal  his  host  produced  a letter,  which  he 
said  Christopher  was  to  take  back  to  the 
Count.  There  was  not  much  ceremony 
about  the  injunction  thus  laid  upon  him, 
and  Christopher  reflected  with  amuse- 
ment that  he  was  clearly  not  taken  for 
a person  of  much  importance.  Also,  he 
had  no  doubt  from  which  of  the  two  men 
the  message  had  come.  So  he  briefly  as- 
sented to  his  instructions,  as  though  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  be  at  the  beck 
of  these  people  of  Salzhausen,  and  call- 
ing for  his  horse,  declared  his  intention 
of  starting  forthwith.  To  this  the  Jew 
adventured  no  protest,  and  he  was  short- 
ly upon  the  road  again.  As  he  passed 
through  the  main  streets  of  the  town 
his  eyes  sought  the  huge  block  of  bar- 
racks which  rose  above  the  little  cathe- 
dral and  the  market-place.  He  pulled  up 
his  horse  and  hailed  a passer-by. 

“Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell 
me  what  that  building  is?”  he  asked. 

The  man  stared  at  him  civilly.  “That?” 
he  said,  in  surprise.  “Oh,  that’s  the  Pal- 
ace, of  course.” 

Christopher  thanked  him  and  rode  ou, 
with  a complacent  smile  on  his  face. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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LOVE’S  GIFTS. 


BY  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE. 

IF  I love  you,  will  you  give 
To  me  the  sweetest  flowers 
That  on  breezy  hil l sides  live 
Or  bloom  in  faerie  bowers? 

You  shall  have  them,  every  one, 

Loveliest  flowers  that  blow, 

Blossoming  in  shade  or  sun — 

(And  thorns  therewith,  I know  !) 

If  I love  you,  will  you  bring 
The  pearls  from  the  wide  sea 
To  hang  about  me  as  I sing 
My  rarest  songs  for  thee  ? 

All  the  pearls  from  all  the  seas 
I’ll  bring  them  to  you,  dear. 

Lovely  as  your  melodies — 

(And  for  each  pearl,  a tear !) 

If  I love  you,  will  you  take 
The  bright  stars  frorti  the  sky, 
Crowning  me,  for  sweet  Love's  sake, 

Your  queen  and  goddess  high  ? 

I will  give  the  crown  to  you, 

Shining  stars  that  will  not  fade. 

You  shall  have  all  worship  true — 

(Yes,  and  death  therewith,  poor  maid  !) 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  DRY  LEAVES. 

BY  FREDERIC  REMINGTON. 


IF  one  loves  the  earth,  he  finds  a liveli- 
ness in  walking  through  the  autumn 
woods:  the  color,  the  crackling,  and  the 
ripeness  of  the  time  appeal  to  his  senses 
as  he  kicks  his  way  through  the  dry  leaves 
with  his  feet. 

It  is  a wrong  thing  to  dull  this  harm- 
lessness, but  still  I must  remind  him  that 
it  was  not  always  so;  such  leaves  have 
been  the  cause  of  tragedy.  How  could 
bad  come  of  such  unoffending  trifles? 
Listen. 

Vol.  XCIX.-No.  589—  1 1 


Long  ago  a very  old  Indian— an  Ot- 
tawa— recalled  the  sad  case  of  Ah-we-ali 
from  the  nearly  forgotten  past.  His  case 
was  similar  to  ours,  only  more  serious, 
since  if  we  could  not  approach  a deer  in 
the  dry  forest  because  of  the  noise  the  leaves 
made  it  meant  only  disappointment,  but 
with  Ah-we-ali  it  meant  his  utter  undo- 
ing. 

Ah-we-ali  grew  up  or  came  up  as  all 
Indian  boys  do  who  manage  to  escape  the 
deadfalls  which  nature  sets  in  such  num- 
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bers  and  variety  for  them,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  the  story  barely  a man.  His  folks 
lived  in  the  Northwest,  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Manitoba,  and  they  were  of  the 
Ojibbeway  people.  As  was  a very  com- 
mon thing  in  those  days,  they  were  all 
murdered  by  the  Sioux  ; the  very  last 
kinsman  Ali-we-ah  had  on  earth  was  dead 
when  Ali-we-ah  came  in  one  day  from 
his  hunting  and  saw  their  bodies  lying 
charred  and  wolf-eaten  about  the  ashes 
of  his  father's  lodge. 

He  found  himself  utterly  alone  in  the 
world. 

The  woods  Indians,  who  followed  the 
moose,  the  bear,  and  trapped  the  small 
animals  for  the  Fur  Company,  did  not 
live  together  in  great  tribal  bodies,  as  did 
the  buffalo  Indians,  but  scattered  out,  the 
better  to  follow  the  silent  methods  of  their 
livelihood. 

Ali-we-ali  was  thus  forced  to  live  alone 
in  the  forest  that  winter,  and  his  little 
bark  hut  was  cold  and  fireless  when  he 
came  in  at  night,  tired  with  the  long 
day's  hunting.  This  condition  continued 
for  a time,  uutil  grief  and  a feeling  of 
loneliness  determined  Ali-we-ah  to  start 
in  search  of  a war  party,  that  he  might 
accompany  them  against  their  enemies, 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  sacrifice  hon- 
orably a life  which  had  become  irksome  to 
him. 

Leaving  his  belongings  on  a “sunjeg- 
wun,”  or  scaffold  made  of  stout  poles, 
he  shouldered  his  old  trade  gun,  his  dry 
meat,  called  his  wolf  - dogs,  and  betook 
himself  three  days  through  the  forest  to 
the  small  settlement  made  by  the  liunt- 
ing-camps  of  his  tribesman,  old  Bent 
Gun, — a settlement  lying  about  a series 
of  ponds,  of  which  no  name  is  saved  for 
this  story;  nor  does  it  matter  now  which 
particular  mud-holes  they  were — so  long 
ago— out  there  in  the  trackless  waste  of 
poplar  and  tamarack. 

The  people  are  long  since  gone ; the 
camps  are  mould ; the  very  trees  they 
lived  among  are  dead  and  down  this 
many  a year. 

So  the  lonely  hunter  came  to  the  lodge 
of  his  friend,  and  sat  him  down  on  a skin 
across  the  fire  from  Bent  Gun ; and  as  be 
dipped  his  hollow  buffalo  horn  into  the 
pot  he  talked  of  his  losses,  his  revenge, 
his  war-ardor,  inquired  where  he  wTas  like 
to  find  a fellow-feeling — yes,  even  plead- 
ed with  the  old  man  that  he  and  his  sons 
too  might  go  forth  together  with  him  and 


slay  some  other  simple  savage  as  a spirit- 
ual relief  to  themselves.  He  chanted  his 
war-song  by  the  night  fire  in  the  lodge, 
to  the  discomfort  and  disturbance  of  old 
Bent  Gun,  who  had  large  family  interests 
and  was  minded  to  stay  in  his  hunting- 
grounds,  which  had  yielded  well  to  his 
traps  and  stalking ; besides  which  the 
snow  was  deep,  and  the  Sioux  were  far 
away.  It  was  not  the  proper  time  of  the 
year  for  war. 

By  day  Ali-we-ah  hunted  with  old  Bent 
Gun,  and  they  killed  moose  easily  in  their 
yards,  while  the  women  cut  them  up  and 
drew  them  to  the  camps.  Thus  they 
were  happy  in  the  primeval  way,  what 
with  plenty  of  maple  sugar,  bears'  grease, 
and  the  kettle  always  steaming  full  of 
fresh  meat. 

But  still  by  night  Ali-we-ah  continued 
to  exalt  the  nobleness  of  the  wearing  of 
the  red  paint  and  the  shrill  screams  of 
battle  to  liis  tribesmen;  but  old  Bent  Gun 
did  not  succumb  to  their  spirit ; there 
was  meat,  and  his  family  were  many. 
This  finally  was  understood  by  Ali-we-ah, 
who,  indeed,  had  come  to  notice  the 
family,  and  one  of  them  in  particular— a 
young  girl;  and  also  he  was  conscious 
of  the  abundance  of  cheer  in  the  teeming 
lodge. 

In  the  contemplation  of  life  as  it  pass- 
ed before  his  eyes  he  found  that  his  gaze 
centred  more  and  more  on  the  girl.  He 
watched  her  cutting  up  the  moose  and 
hauling  loads  through  the  woods  with 
her  dogs.  She  was  dutiful.  Her  smile 
warmed  him.  Her  voice  came  softly,  and 
her  form,  as  it  cut  against  the  snow,  was 
good  to  look  at  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 
Indian  hunter.  He  knew,  since  his  mo- 
ther and  sister  had  gone,  that  no  man 
can  live  happily  in  a lodge  without  a 
woman.  And  as  the  girl  passed  her  dark 
eyes  across  his,  it  left  a feeling  after  their 
gaze  had  gone.  He  was  still  glorious 
with  the  lust  of  murder,  but  a new  im- 
pulse had  seized  him — it  swayed  him,  and 
it  finally  overpowered  him  altogether. 

When  one  day  he  had  killed  a moose 
early  in  the  morning,  he  came  back  to  the 
camp  asking  the  women  to  come  out  and 
help  him  in  with  the  meat,  and  Mis-kau- 
bun-o-kvva,  or  the  “ Red  Light  of  the  Morn- 
ing,1' and  her  old  mother  accompanied  him 
to  his  quarry. 

As  they  stalked  in  procession  through 
the  sunlit  winter  forest,  the  young  sav- 
age gazed  with  glowing  eyes  upon  the 
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girl  ahead  of  him.  He  was  a sturdy 
man  in  whom  life  ran  high,  and  he  had 
much  character  after  his  manner  and 
his  kind.  He  forgot  the  scalps  of  his 
tribal  enemies ; they  were  crowded  out  by  a 
higher  and  more  immediate  purpose.  He 
wanted  the  girl,  and  he  wanted  her  with 
all  the  tierce  resistlessness  of  a nature 
which  followed  its  inclinations  as  un- 
disturbedly as  the  wolf — which  was  his 
totem. 

The  little  party  came  presently  to  the 
dead  moose,  and  the  women,  with  the 
heavy  skinning-knives,  dismembered  the 
great  mahogany  mass  of  hair,  while  the 
craunching  snow  under  the  moccasins 
grew  red  about  it.  Some  little  distance 
off  stood  the  young  man,  leaning  on  his 
gun,  and  with  his  blanket  drawn  about 
him  to  his  eyes.  He  watched  the  girl 
while  she  worked,  and  his  eyes  dilated 
and  opened  wide  under  the  impulse.  The 
blood  surged  and  bounded  through  his 
veins— he  was  hungry  for  her,  like  a fam- 
ished tiger  which  stalks  a gazelle.  They 
packed  their  sleds  and  hung  the  remain- 
der in  the  trees  to  await  another  coming. 

The  old  woman,  having  made  her  load, 
passed  backward  along  the  trail,  tugging 
at  her  head  line  and  ejaculating  gutturals 
at  her  dogs.  Then  Ah-we-ah  stepped 
quickly  to  the  girl,  who  was  bent  over  her 
sled,  and  seizing  her,  he  threw  his  blank- 
et with  a deft  sweep  over  her  head;  he 
wrapped  it  around  them  both,  and  they 
were  alone  under  its  protecting  folds. 
They  spoke  together  until  the  old  woman 
called  to  them,  when  he  released  her. 
The  girl  followed  on,  but  Ah-we-ali  stood 
by  the  blood-stained  place  quietly,  with- 
out moving  for  a long  time. 

That  night  he  did  not  speak  of  war  to 
old  Bent  Gun,  but  he  begged  his  daughter 
of  him,  and  the  old  man  called  the  girl 
and  set  her  down  beside  Ah-we-ah.  An 
old  squaw  threw  a blanket  over  them,  and 
they  were  man  and  wife. 

In  a day  or  two  the  young  man  had 
washed  the  red  paint  from  his  face,  and 
he  had  a longing  for  his  own  lodge,  three 
days  away  through  the  thickets.  It 
would  not  be  so  lonesome  now,  and  his 
fire  would  always  be  burning. 

He  called  his  dogs,  and  with  his  wife 
they  all  betook  themselves  on  the  tramp 
to  his  hunting-grounds.  The  snow  had 
long  since  tilled  up  the  tracks  Ah-we-ah 
had  made  when  he  came  to  Bent  Guns 
camp. 


He  set  up  his  lodge,  hunted  success- 
fully, and  forgot  his  past  as  he  sat  by 
tli©  crackle  of  the  fire,  while  the  woman 
mended  his  buckskins,  dried  his  moccasins, 
and  lighted  his  loug  pipe.  Many  beaver- 
skins  he  had  on  his  “ sunjegwun,”  and 
many  good  buckskins  were  made  by  his 
wife,  and  when  they  packed  up  in  the 
spring,  the  big  canoe  was  full  of  stuff 
which  would  bring  powder,  lead,  beads, 
tobacco,  knives,  axes,  and  stronding,  or 
squaw-cloth,  at  the  stores  of  the  North- 
west Company. 

Ah-we-ah  would  have  been  destitute  if 
lie  had  not  been  away  when  his  family 
were  killed  by  the  Sioux,  and,  as  it  was, 
he  had  little  beyond  what  any  hunter  lias 
with  him;  but  he  had  saved  his  traps,  his 
canoe,  and  his  dogs,  which  in  the  old  days 
were  nearly  everything  except  the  lordly 
gun  and  the  store  of  provisions  which 
might  happen. 

At  a camp  where  many  of  the  tribe 
stopped  and  made  maple  sugar,  the  young 
pair  tarried  and  boiled  sap  along  with 
the  others,  until  they  had  enough  sweets 
for  the  Indian  year.  And  when  the 
camp  broke  up  they  followed  on  to  the 
post  of  the  big  company,  where  they 
traded  for  the  year's  supplies — “double- 
battle Sussex  powder”  in  corked  bottles, 
pig-lead,  blue  and  red  stronding,  hard 
biscuit,  steel  traps,  axes,  and  knives.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  know  if  they  helped  the 
company’s  dividends  by  the  purchase  of 
the  villanous  “made  whiskey,”  as  it  was 
called  in  the  trade  parlance,  but  the  story 
relates  that  his  canoe  was  deep -laden 
when  lie  started  away  into  the  wilder- 
ness. 

The  canoe  was  old  and  worn  out, 
so  Ah-we-ah  purposed  to  make  a new 
one.  He  was  young,  and  it  is  not  every 
old  man  even  who  can  make  a canoe,  but 
since  the  mechanical  member  of  his  fam- 
ily had  his  “lire  put  out”  by  the  Sioux 
on  that  memorable  occasion,  it  was  at  least 
necessary  that  he  try.  So  he  worked  at 
its  building,  and  in  due  time  launched 
his  bark;  but  it  was  “quick”  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  one  day  shortly  it  tipped  over 
with  him  while  on  his  journey  to  his 
hunting-grounds.  He  lost  all  his  provi- 
sions, his  sugar,  biscuits,  and  many  things 
besides,  but  saved  his  gun.  He  was  suf- 
fering from  hunger  when  he  again  found 
the  company's  store,  but  having  made  a 
good  hunt  the  year  before,  the  factor 
made  him  a meagre  credit  of  powder, 
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lead,  and  the  few  necessary  things.  He 
found  himself  very  poor. 

In  due  course  Ah-we-ah  and  his  family 
set  up  their  lodge.  They  were  alone  in 
the  country,  which  had  been  hunted  poor. 
The  other  people  had  gone  far  away  to 
new  grounds,  but  the  young  man  trusted 
himself  and  his  old  locality.  He  was 
not  wise  like  the  wolves  and  the  old  Ind- 
ians, who  follow  ceaselessly,  knowing  that 
to  stop  is  to  die  of  hunger.  He  hunted 
faithfully,  and  while  he  laid  by  no  store, 
his  kettle  was  kept  full,  and  so  the  sum- 
mer passed. 

He  now  directed  himself  more  to  the 
hunting  of  beaver,  of  which  lie  knew 
of  the  presence  of  about  twenty  gangs 
within  working  distance  of  his  camp. 
But  when  he  went  to  break  up  their 
houses  he  found  nearly  all  of  them 
empty.  He  at  last  discovered  that  some 
distemper  had  seized  upon  the  beaver, 
and  that  they  had  died.  He  recovered 
one  which  was  dying  in  the  water,  and 
when  he  cut  it  up  it  had  a bloody  flux 
about  the  heart,  and  he  was  afraid  to  eat 
it.  And  so  it  was  with  others.  This  was 
a vast  misfortune  to  the  young  hunter; 
but  still  there  were  the  elk.  He  had  shot 
four  up  to  this  time,  and  there  was  “ sign  ” 
of  moose  passing  about.  The  leaves  fell, 
and  walking  in  them  he  made  a great 
noise,  and  was  forced  to  run  down  an  elk 
—a  thing  which  could  be  done  by  a young 
and  powerful  man,  but  it  was  very  ex- 
hausting. 

When  an  Indian  hunts  the  elk  in  this 
manner,  after  he  starts  the  herd,  he  fol- 
lows at  such  a gait  as  he  thinks  he  can 
maintain  for  many  hours.  The  elk,  be- 
ing frightened,  outstrip  him  at  first  by 
many  miles,  but  the  Indian,  following  at 
a steady  pace  along  the  trail,  at  length 
comes  in  sight  of  them;  then  they  make 
another  effort,  and  are  no  more  seen  for 
an  hour  or  two;  but  the  intervals  in 
which  the  Indian  has  them  in  sight  grow 
more  and  more  frequent  and  longer  and 
longer,  until  he  ceases  to  lose  sight  of 
them  at  all.  The  elk  are  now  so  much 
fatigued  that  they  can  only  move  at  a 
slow  trot.  At  last  they  can  but  walk,  by 
which  time  the  strength  of  the  Indian  is 
nearly  exhausted;  but  he  is  commonly 
able  to  get  near  enough  to  fire  into  the 
rear  of  the  herd.  This  kind  of  hunting 
is  what  Ah-we-ah  was  at  last  compelled 
to  do.  He  could  no  longer  stalk  with 
success,  because  the  season  w as  dry  and 


the  dead  leaves  rattled  under  his  mocca- 
sins. 

He  found  a band,  and  all  day  long  the 
hungry  Indian  strove  behind  the  flying 
elk;  but  he  did  not  come  up,  and  night 
found  him  weak  and  starved.  He  lay 
dowrn  by  a little  fire,  and  burned  tobacco 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  world,  and 
chanted  softly  his  medicine- song,  and 
devoutly  hoped  that  his  young  wife 
might  soon  have  meat.  It  might  be  that 
on  his  return  to  his  lodge  he  would  hear 
another  voice  beside  that  familiar  one. 

Ah-we-ah'  slept  until  the  gray  came 
in  the  east,  and  girding  himself,  he  sped 
on  through  the  forest;  the  sun  came  and 
found  the  buckskinned  figure  gliding 
through  the  woods.  Through  the  dry 
light  of  the  day  he  sweated,  and  in  the 
late  afternoon  shot  a young  elk.  He  cut 
away  what  meat  he  could  carry  in  his 
Weakness,  ate  the  liver  raw,  and  with  lag- 
ging steps  hastened  backward  to  his  far- 
off  lodge. 

The  sun  was  again  high  before  Ah-w’e- 
ah  raised  the  entrance-mat  at  his  home, 
and  it  was  some  moments  before  he  could 
discern  in  the  dusk  that  the  wife  was  not 
alone.  Hunger  had  done  its  work,  and 
the  young  mother  had  suffered  more  than 
women  ought. 

Her  strength  had  gone. 

The  man  made  broth,  and  together  they 
rested,  these  two  unfortunates;  but  on 
the  following  day  nature  again  inter- 
posed the  strain  of  the  tightened  belly. 

Ah-we-ah  went  forth  through  the  noisy 
leaves.  If  rain  or  snow  would  come  to 
soften  the  noise;  but  no;  the  cloudless 
sky  overspread  the  yellow  and  red  of  the 
earth’s  carpet.  No  matter  with  what 
care  the  wary  moccasin* was  set  to  the 
ground,  the  sweesh-sweesli  of  the  moving 
hunter  carried  terror  and  warning  to  all 
animal  kind.  He  could  not  go  back  to 
the  slaughtered  elk;  it  was  too  far  for 
that,  and  the  w’olf  and  wolverene  had 
been  there  before.  Through  the  long  day 
no  hairy  or  feathered  kind  passed  be- 
fore his  eye.  At  nightfall  he  built  his 
fire,  and  sat  crooning  his  medicine-song 
until  nature  intervened  her  demands  for 
repose. 

With  the  early  light  Ah-we-ah  looked 
on  the  girl  and  her  baby. 

The  baby  was  cold. 

The  dry  breasts  of  Mis-kau-bun-o-kwa 
had  been  of  no  purpose  to  this  last  comer, 
but  the  mother  resisted  Ah-we-ah  when 
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had  iii"!  jevxAj i ;t  ^j'alrvH  J^y  <jrut*  *.*n  h.*r  rum*. 

.$£«*.  >‘3^  ^ dry-^ruph.  4i?<l  l:fv»*  KtX&lilihg 

|sh»y&  /lo^s  h:\t\  «">w*  :,*-A  ;i*\  luipUj^  fv>V  h-uv^s  ran.iiftt  th>-  sUrno-;  *«n-\  t m * 1 1 > ^ I j 
l)K:l?l<Y  { V<?*  . lUvy  'VOajil  ho  u.-lti^r  r.*?i'V  I if-  b-*:*  and  fu-a.i  'thf* 

bv-  r*::‘  flospiiiring  u^s!*-'*  >>n<l  hiv  dr-j^vy  g.iop^e  Ijvn r .)m‘n.  Inr  H.r» before* 
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IF  n^t^sjtiv  in  lifts  moll  ter  df  i e terili^ru  ' frf pcil 4>Sg$v  « <J  of  ihm* 

....  tbn  *‘unbe.‘>Mshf>>s  of  we^sso y & ife  f.i  .soils'  or  Surrmr^o  or  Yenda)  reroi »>•,;••  rv. 

TlikK  >;»'♦••<!.  in  tin*  nl^iivier.,  will  o>:wi  ;»«>  found  Utouwi eo>  ^vooriJew*  and  m 1 mmi 
■k»h£  ;ts  .forma  ml  Y tVJk  sJiort:  of  Ota  fW  IHMII  ’if  to  tfi»-  Kvr!  i:i  tin- 

lion,  l)Ai  A'lOHKl'  i.mvnn.i  I hat  « irri ♦vvion  roinmoo  people  TluOf  i m*«;>.:0  ^tnmi?fv 
ts  r*.nnj}  owner!  *rr»on'  tftd ruOAi:hmsu»;*>  <4  w;w  .rwirvo. I loriS? v sliiniTla-Ufd,  ami  f)mv 

sn.sv  *svn.j'  in  f .;  v di-mvrrra  that  iW  oiilv  wav  H« .retail's 

Tin ■ «f»v‘rt‘pa»H'/ ; tn  the  progreM  Hish*  sor* i:i i [wevliim  • *'us  to  adopt  i)>k 

by  iiu‘  vanoii^  peoples  or  ike  *Votf  d mvtbiuh  nf  ibn  W,"0  >jnd  make  ?ln-n> 
irrow^  out  hf  lie*  uhr/jMrtl  \h-« » ilvui n>u  Of;  selvo,%  the  rhaoiphOOi  ot  a uew \ Tin- 
the  hmuHy  fur  tti-iioif v * r ;ni«.i  mtewM*  » .uwe  spent  is  tlit*  tv&j  opderi y jug 

i-U'.ifly  detihintP  tW  Uf/0.k  rtf  i.be  fty*<3  srnrel  ixf  ;japaJi>  p]W?i0im0*0  p.f'OgT^' 

- , Af of  tl to  F$r  i^itvhrc  thM^sr  tfy&,'pa$t  Efajte#  i4eMd«$& 

forty  fodktnm  m thin  teCojlCyv  )i  ’Wniy  iW,.a  i ! in  « || iewnrie* ofth.e 11010 
vv  lnm  &/ine  f..{.:idvsi.,  tins  i.^nwerkv-e  weti  knenKO  liuun. . True,  Veo  w ^ -{»!  • 
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jm 


shins  b'»  the  great.  Ia  fact,  it  might  had  the  new  dynasty  been  founded  in  Pith? 

f **•  iir&ued  that  \he'  **?vy than  literature  irggrijggfi  a rietv  iu'»petu& 

l a of  Im*  gr*  ;»f  -mms  ba*  Mood  rri  *fite  through  the  revival  t>f  Ctetfueianisin  and 
>•  w\  Mi  j. nd i v tiliupyi  af^irnivwiviil:  Tin?,  js>  the.  study  of  iljXr  ancient classics.  The 
id  leiv^l  ji>  tAitehav  where  rirjen  baxe  monasteries,.  which  Vih<4  bre*/rue  the  Te- 
stnod  b«  Mich' a ye  uT  the  p/tst.kwith  alt  ip*  posit, ories  of  the  scholarship  of  the  laud, 
hm-  that  they  have  civ*  mired  it  were  HI  led  With  i lie  inmuelUgihle  jicrgou 

impious  u>  pretend  In  greater  skill  -than  of  BinWbi^Do  ami  literature  v.as  almost, 
thrrr  for«d>e/U‘s.  ivhill\  eon  lined  to  its  -id  trial.  But  now 

As  por* ITyruvnOm  said  tu  Notre  I>ame.  seimoh.  were  hehi£  esUhiishHl,  bonks 


WEB 


ouv.  ibe  rev  i v ;* I of  teannnc.  (or  evntun<s,  nm!  *'Uy  type  bad  also 

E-ten  Korea  b»ri  boast  <01  her  .share  of  been  used  in  dap;in,  but  Korea  cvjts  rim 
t V-  upem  hivmd 'ions of  the,  world,  though  br-d.  to  <1  «•-**«•>•  n the  need  of  t.he  more 
■sfA^dliiVjy  enough.  pedher  i be  world  id  permanent  ami  durable  . for.rp  of  no  dal 
>;»^e  n.»r  she-  ber-selb  in  bp e case.  hype;  Arid  so  Weil  did  site  carry  mH her 

iuvs  V/ev»rdbwi  ;flte  invite  .plan  thgl  the  type  tltem  €a$t  h&s/cteteti 

> Alo-i*  lull  he  oyer  tim  crisis.  which.  down  to  the  present;  day  practically  un- 

< ii)fd  into  exercise  Ibe  in veut ice  eeufus,  bn pm red , Each  type  was  built,  on  the 

she  liai  u ui  fond  if  j lapsed  into  hey  bMuyc  piimipir  of  the  arch',  being:  cylindrical  Vv 

er;nriA!OH.5ind  Mu*  many  inventions  which  concave  on  The  under  side.  The  purpose 
udylo  have  revolt) tin »u?f if  bi-dory  bnve  of this  wvus  to  secure  a briner  bold  upon 
here  ivtegamb  to  her  archive.  tin*  bad  of  beewa winch  cm*  stilt*  ted  the 

Korea  oms  the  first  of  a \ ] peopjea  to-  **  forth.  ’'*  technically  m catted.  A shallow 
•u>->gi na m movable  memf  type 
F or  b mid  mb 

ennntry  aud  thokiitj?  bad-he^n 


uteter:  ib«  iiouhmviuoi  of  tfip 
V>mU>osf  priesi  boikl,  arid  the 
land  rots-  suPV.nog  the 
u\ of  ^acerdvaaUsKi;  Ev 

' epy  tb.i  rd  si>p  - , . by  . lay'  ’ , 

UKouia*  h monk  — U\  utber 
.'  pn  [H^Klp^iye  flarin’ 

bei-  of  Ov>ra  l r UlC  killi)>g  of 

a «*•;•-  i greater  crime 

tbm*  ini*  ktlbbg  .**f  H ninXh 
Ti#,  j>ed|dC'‘s''btms^si  -WeVe' ife-  ■ 
i irg  iipy&i  yii  h\  V sid e*  f nr  t h » 

on-!(,,h  .5f  ^ :.M,  sr  ibu jfl 

ri'idnl^l^rmy^  A-,' f 'A  ;Vl  'w'  ’ i' 

era! 


W.f/  tt r&: 


ViA;T  y--  tyc;  -wji'orn  n 
K-'iri^  lonUcnr  ppmt  t , 

r -■#&:■■  Anv^tdijog:  fcbthrie 


turned  to  hiy<*ddiers  and  m\$lr  Shall  v; e f » icy  was  fiU»ud.'  with  wax  ami  the  type, 

'i*>: ^ibc  ^pital  and  upjdy  after  b^riw’.  iVcnily  imb^dteAl  in  ftv  were 


The 


wUn”  brjf.er  pn^H^.  be  reme^ed  flic  a.b.V-r  which  i vlm*d  ot  p.*iprw' w :*;<  JtgUtly 
1 Ai,  fir*bte«m.;  nnircbed  buck  J/.iid  upon  ibr  b'»rm.  A joaT  cu'  fAfr  was 


uran  '!»•'  f-ildt  -vl,  i>ml  smded  the  deuib  t*.  u>lnd  ot . f t! y cu^im*  Om  p^rnus 
warr.iul  of  sacerdola lisnc  No  >o<v>i»  r wjtb  (lie  right,  hand,  and  {.lie  l€ift 


i*e 
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haiu3kr;s 


8&mlt 

all  the  p&lay*e: 

-HUll 

■iiib.ut 

ii>  (g*.  bail  .1 iAe*l 
lmto:aeis  The. 

wax'  inside  v»f 

ibft  PtUkt  er* 
*fh>$ur<\  Ajui  H 
*w#j>  )iivi?n 
.hhi-pyd.  sv<(U 
Buta 
Ivor^a  f Alt  ild 
is 

i)t\  iuiili . a pd 

:;iVci>d'lUV^:-il  lift' 

font  ,,  >rA^Vvj: 

V?i 

bronze  .Uv*- 
.thesyyh-^  Abb  ■ 

COM 

s 1 !<^i  »>■  t <4 

Inly  bid  CiidH* 
beeb  hd‘i  3 m 
ta-CK.  Um  Jap 
?i  m*&h  ymup 
viMlouln  ha.vfc 

atyay;h;y  W ftk 
this 

or/ii^;.7AvYatl:-'' 

iMovmi  tbc  printed  fitige  h*  this  way  it  to.  .l^ISeryfe; oh  {••.••tv 
wos  possible;  M.  smke  riff  some  1500  inis  w&l’e  drawn  uninjured  Uom  J Jm*. J**h»is  of 
(.rooms'  ill  a day'  the  h,<  ?nd  pul  again  to  ! non  mArbiy 

fi’f *:i i tiiO  pnv.tfs  <>?  t % jm  froifi  which  use. 
i he  illustration  '.\;is  made  Udonered  *o  The  Korean*  wero tin  to  myeht  Jdm 
the  original  fniuh  ||  fairly  plain,  though  ironclad  w ;<r  - sjo ji.  i n laitv  Un>  horde* 

mil  '•uK>.0i'iiM.vly’  dm  o o Mil ea i ».) « <T  The  am  of  lfitley<»^hi  hofd^kl  Vhti  \sbOnhs.  o? 
Uajs  of.  .Korea.  chen-ly  that  llrnre  southern  Korea  ami  *vv ep;  north  ward 

ho  vr  hern  two  fbti n Is  cast  -one  about  itjtj^.Ug'.h  the  penijft<u la,  with-  Ihe  a y?;>w  *-d 

I la*  \i  a r 140(5.  and  itn*  oi  heirsnum  t w;«»  cost  purpose  of  crossing Are  * tr/R.r  border 
«nrn-‘  later,  .But  weiimi  ihai  these  Two.  ami  overt  hro<vp>Kth^  Mips?  Empire,  Tin- 
hano-  o»  Mm  remain-  ^ifnan.oKKst:.  km  ."Koreans  «?mdd  «>!!**•»•  no  ndmpMte  rmust 
‘Jay.  Those-  of  the  biier  c.MHtn.a  uiv  yum;  .umm,  for,  while  Korea  had  boon  ul  pvaec 
m ymmohn  me  itv - Ibo  Korean  vevm’O’  iut  rvonl  o-ittirr-  and  the  >eieny»y:d.fy 

fii'.'iii  o?  nn  vna-ulhee.  whjje  ail  i i»;>i  ft-  war  hud  received  eompnmtmdy  HUfC  ai-/ 
Iiuiii  Of  rite  older  fount  Were  ihean,  bmhum  1 !«e  i^htihW  rP  J :V|>f*  M had  Kvo.  .«  a ,v 
• iM'le  M>.  ns-eles-s.  Mud.  were  fourn)  ;ntu)'ie:  :»•  i;  rvvn  hair  .la- dh-hl.  ami  the  M my  of  Ihh  000 
iftiife  nf  Ot  her-  in  tho  coVMOr  of  a to, me. i tiieo  that  honied  on  Korean  roil  wvit  wft 
'••ioi'riu’.Mv,'*.  It  miy  hf.  he  •;>!  ql-ei  eu  that  tin-  Vetera  lye  Tfur  Jupam-.SC  wore  provtOed 
< :nal  -fount . <‘oTi(o  never  hav»*  surto  eh.  with  ht-e  .ar»MH,  svhieli  tad  never'  been. 

fin  vanOa !»-.»,»  of  tile  Japanese  h.  vaMuii  erit  to  Korea,  ami  mOuvu  elmirntl  them 

m 151)2  Th*  i'ilyfcehpM'i-  is* t^- ■ pii x w^y : 

befure  the  JopaMysc  arrived  heneaUi  liie  : AVhett,  ilirrefwre,  the  Jajvumse  Purees 


Tvi»i2*s£jrrjxv}  r w stoa&A 
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i • norths bgi}  toward  \\u>.  raphuh  and  fodgHtv*  *Mjd  toy  the  -first.  Time  in  Aim 

tW  Kitt#  tfnHvf  *d;riih  idfmfc  Urn  mad ' to  world  . iJtevnHMM of  • '.iitfn&f- 

U|^  K'tdw  Vaiim  face  - td  Were  dptnOtt $t  JTtU'd. 

<Va  yAh  u »'ord:  u mv  >u\ pmm  »Mhg  fuel;  vie  lory,  tatfjtil  uf  hod . the.  '.h> 

Ao*  inksheiUmri'imi  »oin»*  ip?W  preuk*  for  Korean  huoolrmdV  -Wf  i*e  e?'?-; 

MMMf  r.  : iir/  invader*  in  **likclci  or  slm.  forcenmiil,  were  gim!  m jm><ky  Tinm-  * -- 

!iik4  U>  the?  -h{L  The  -l i mo  Ins  was  ea pe  back  U*-  Ibrnr  island  home.  li  is 

amt  m The  person  bit  Admiral  si  range,  ami  , y<d  rimnmmrr  in  ffl  i ly  i,  - < 
V:  Son  s»n  ko^;<  fmiml  the  soiuhop  of.  imi,  (hat  se«ii  ;«>  lie-  jrrsyiffMv.e  re 
the  iMT^'vn..  Too  Japamwe  bsiVpw*  inovf?ii  Um  i rone  lad  sv-A*  left  h m msL’jfWidf 

[rabid  the  worn  try  as  tW  as Pyeog  yang,  away  on  tlW  shores  of  Amokm)  Korea  , 

and  were  t (irrv  iirtuiitiig an  Army  of  ve  even  '$i'i  , im r i ( <>f^J trli n v 3?^ 

enforcement  'train  Japan,.  rmishvline  of  jmk)  al  Uie  spot  -whin*  ii.  iijv.et.  and 

I'  ^.'Mw.t  men  helVrr  advancing  to  Up- Am-  the  townsfolk  Amr  o run  ml  i ho  b-o>bj.>r  ««* 

• j'M..et  ■*?  1 :iiiU3;  \ d m i r;<  1 Vi  pervrivioi  . ^a\My  teerinHit  hotiis.  O}0'  in  Whom  hear*. 
S^.  A *A;n  onh*  iiy  destroy  nig  tbo  ;m>;  reAmhUimm  to  the?  far  A ?.«mf*d  torn  me- 
ilmry  faro*-  thai.  the  t ip  oo-sr  ctntld  h foiuu  of  Yi  ‘Ami  si  a;  : 

r .;  k;  t ano  tij& 'rf4'!fzeth*-m<>re/vVei%.  that,  Tim  Koreans  i oven ikd  f)m  first  snsjV’ti 
."dibit  hi  n mam  toot  on  Korean  vdl,  Al  $j  Wi  - bridge,  if  wr  may  except  ilm  rope 
hopb-:  *y.is  ^»>oe  This  "rim  necessity  rcr  bridges  of  the  Andes,  which  inn  hard 
lir  j in  i iie  fnv e?itif>n  of  t he /rice, s^/c  <a'  "\y  he  called  hrnUms.  The  !oyt.sifs])(Mi- 
»--rnv.*c  h.^»t,“  SO  called  heeiiMse  of  lie.  SOU)  )>)*ujg&  ' that,  ean  properly  he;  dig- 
rosm«mh<nOn  *o  t.ao.  jpio/na).  in  Hie  niti^d  h\  tlraf  natne  wa.s  thrown  fmrosH 
vnwt(op  which  |&v  hj»e«:n  pres.-rv^,!  !n  rh<;  ](n  jin  fvivev  if.  Korea  in  i he  p'p 
*|s  :kt  *!•»*' ' hiogrnipliy  »>i‘  Aj.ni. Ai  Vo  w (»  sea  A ;><)!<  |t»  re  dire  dietare.t 

If jrtt^; -tiw  J u ^rtri'vit  TiW*  Tile  hi  Py  fA;rg  yapg, 

fh*-h  s*f  iron  y»Me<  uml  WtVs* pt^y ni«-,f  vc  jiiv  i^arnmc  of  t)fe  tlhh*?4i  iit  the  .arhiV  of  re- 
a rune  These  tern  thm^s  formed  h^  he  enforcement,  rleieen»ine<i  to  wdhdrHvv 

hv;i-<<  v^  are.*  eipupnanit.  With  China  bad  hpcim  t*»  hestrr  In  rself  in  hv 

fhh*  ooaf  ‘.v!u>se  s}evhi  h ns  Except i<ncj |ly  vor  <)T  Korea,  ami  tije  Jnpurmse.  dro  » n 
A>ihurul  Yt  hfdiUy  aiiueketl  Cie  fr^.m  Pyonu  yarfe-  hy  life  com  him  h ( ‘it  i- 
. l!e--hof  t;0h  hoam,  radom oc  them  and  Korean  armn  s h^sfened  smith- 

right  ah n left,  and  ho  pn^wl  o?t  he  v^ayti  imsai-d  Seoul;  AVhyri^ Ahe  pursnrr^ 
left  't\>v  s;im  jylm^  .Japanese,  in  the  water,  arrived  at  iin  Vm  jin  River,  the  Chinese 
ft*  W d^j»akyht»il:  Ky*  Ids  fi>jlriw  hri  \ii  the  geiiernl  re  ft  iked  ti>  emss  attd  ’hhe; 

viihi\At'y  Ivvats  x^f  the  Korean  flehi-  The  purs’nit  uiilesV  the  Koreans  would  h*did  $ 
earvnvmydrmi) 

kiI' • . '. ! ;•''  • 

•IkvU  ' to.  !W;  ■ '-,  ; ; A; y;  V.-/y : ' ; 

\Votk 

’UxsibL&ii  y'  ihT-v  A . ' 

g^jihdththr; ; 

D3fcU 

ed  -Y.-  '.'•yriitiW 

xh^nP.PyCs'C 

renvth'thts  ■ of 

.tV;. . .k-halivred,; 

m^de  ttveiy 
. nAyTiAJf4j^t:; 

iMnihi  *-  h<«4  f tm 
hini  yi^>|  hro: 

.kexh;;|)>C 

Ko-; 

re£  liad  hceti 


TwifeTLYo  thk  rm»i.  • 'Aftu; 


THK  KlliSr  BOWK  \>  U NtOUTAJ'v 


bt’xlir*'  xHilioif-m.l v largo  ami  strong  in  nifu m*  u.»  advance:  arid  sn  ljp«:»n 


jr/twfr iiiVtt  ^r^citwr 

t-S  f»ht  V »■<.,{{.•«•!<  <1 

}fs 

*><nV'r-,.\  nns  i * *f t to  tail  ol  it- 

^u./priViyjis  uf 

*5? 

■rV^ 

fa 

•*£\ 

■ ;>s, ' 

j>\a1V  \vVm)> ;j 

H hyuti^  vr i ri*  that-  <j&h i r < 

» i i : 1 1 » * ; ;»  i • • u e M < 

The  ko 

rt*uh>  in vented  >1h*  Ofetlpdrijfll 

nf‘.  i(jty  yrrnW;  Mmiu  i 

mmu  jn*>i-'Ei 

it*  . %V  h.rr  ru.Vrrt^iy  dial 

4 1 k>V fcftrSi/ %f l*  re  dv*>V f itr  A 1 

l inei»iu«r  Kheip  b) 

1 j§  d.pon  iiKMd  th;H  no 

ire**  h«h  v y irrid^H'^  ;i  \*t 

IIJ l<>  Me  >.!•»< Mind 

;i*'v  s.*d: 

Rml  lo  !:•  lil  fluan  m iiu'd; 

j&r&r  ■ it 

llii*  liijA'^rs  iira^urd  n.«  i\i&  water  ni  tmd  kwhs  «>T  Mian*  hr.'mi'S  tWu«;1i  p.-ldli- 
Imt  the  K* • > r ■;•':»  wi-ir  i^na)  to  tho  wmmt  :U  Mrvi  i i.*<‘ '<•>!» i y used.  Tl»r> 

8tvniJ.  i>alr^  ii.iV.-;.  ^ri-o  HMn'irh  I'Con  surpassed  the  in  vjidm*.  iti  Uh: 

Iteiw  <•*•»»  rite  ja&tftmU  in  and  vHrruii.  :md  y n n tjjg >\y«i«a\  f</(*  tl/V  nron.ls  td!  ii>, that 


mu  this /Hirlrt  .p4t>tfdj,M 
U pirn  d Ui*  tanu&f  L^Vuod 


‘A^f^  iuui 
t«*i' |i:  ^ »4<::  liini  ilij  tf'ti; 


V^riUtd 

Ufa 

■ i'dri  tav.  i » , • • ■ v j jf; , , i t v*>‘p;.Hi^[t 

fV.vsiU'ij't*}}  ttraufHl  Ui  : 
aii'- :u*v‘tj  ?*!<»  hy v 


U;««:  Cl.it 

i«i$v  no  MtU  ilnut^ , 

CJis?!f5'T*Vi!is 

'-  '^*vv;}v ^‘,.  '■■.•"/ ’•  ;V;  ‘'.C’f , . ■ Y}V/( •/’ 

| 

. 
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-stuff  Hfigf  statement  ihat  tW:  rpwutr  tlji/AW 
the  w#jt  ; fe  nteirfcl t he  WiS^fe 
iVn  whe'tfetty  Mff>-  pro- 

jectile [I'.yix’iw-  vc^i^t^etl  #hJi  ih>-  oojebine 

Si sed  i iv  |1®  prOj^viiyj j J We  are  told  $t»t 
Uie  s*  -»!  viio  if?  ‘•■♦‘h.iio'n  }><?rwh<*d  ;viih 
ilK  inye^t.i>rd  •:  :l&‘at.  du*  morlaC 
itivU  still  ife-  m ;-:i#rp>y.oi;.ljU>:  k&v6vun&ui 
storehouse  in  the  foriro^s  tyf  N^u  iiKm. 
■ur  U iph  gua  nte  • $*£:  southern  ^pprodefi  ip 
the  capital.  ’ V-;'  ’ V,‘;  ••  V:'/‘  • . ;,: 

Komt  boast*  of  the  mytmUWpra  pure 
phonetic:  alphabet.  •0f -yu iirsy  if-':waK.' udt 
lbi>  ljrsX. ■■llitifc  if  wm y^iilv  Uef;  and 
rh* .-n-fiire  no  i»'ss  .^r-edUaiilr*.  The  mvHi- 
tbm  of  i it i.s  alphabet  ts  tbo  last  of  ihrrc 
gre;H  protest  which  Kmva  has.  made 
.‘i^iiuist  ihe  af  -jim  Chi-. 

hi'Sr  * rrtom  rbaracror  Kivi£  So-J.,. 
in  fin-  juie^M,b  cent  ?n^y  a*a<-vnmo'*i  f;?.*t 

ihc  ptojr.e-  mtufc  haw- uC ^plmnr^ic./4fpl*^ 
bef.  ronj  n of  Sobid/iitfS 

i^ncdv.  fcbh  di»lingUi$ltet(  Soh.£  fjipv 
or  an  at  if*  h<stdv  t»>  dVviseau  alphabet. 
Locking  aho»U  for  a model,  I hay  IV^ii  od 
nottiiirr^.  lik<i  i phonetic  pi phabel  v except' 
in  t * «o  Tih.-Cn  books  •’’which  had  b^eu 
broagjtf.  f rom  China  and  do posited  Co 

,■•&$  /Koj^C  Hot  Thbctariy  )$£$■ 
Ban s k rU  ./wd  0 h <?  • X by  Semite  language 
i 4 m n mu\i h iol : i f Ci ra<m*K  TUP  port- 
% the  fmindatbm,  nml  tin?  vom*I; 
H 


ply  the  bridge  that spans  jhi^C 


K08KAN~,  ntl.rj^K,  AVI>  TfRfiTTAX  TWO  LOT. 


tal  between t and 

Bong  r p htt V ^ <vh ins  Is  atop ^mnst^ivd 

• j it '34-s ••.reei>j|rivi;.t. i<>u ' f >f  \$m  hwh  <hnt  jtliiy 

nroiii-,  -•>..«!  that  tho  vona.-l  i^.  ihn  Oasis  of 
all  arOciilato  ^peV^Xi.  11*-  t'oeraur*^  tjt- 
y {iif  rd.  the  sv.h  * ho 1 h i<  \ to  t )vn  chvs^fe. — * • ino  - 
tlmr^  und  M-<dt \\d •* V-r M tfr 'vp *‘v\d  thw 

mhtWrr  ..arid  • t|i*f*  fe;  ■ 1 Otr-  td»  i 111* 

TliUjuaii  not  vrnly  jidw)  utol tv  oriirtiioi 

vrVit'h  him  ‘oil  Ji  <•.  rr-.  HoiOhiihi-. 

’Thu  ’VtinAiiu  fmrniVhed  t^V  hifris  Tmr 
Knr^m  - w,Vd,w unt'  ih«  Hh'i^nut 

an  l*h t t tiW>h^h1ar  cliar^ 

Vr'.*?:i'-  tm$  in  fhxt 

hi>-»kH-  oi  K>>’v;:..  [:Vr  Itp  vo‘.^’1k  they 
tnrnrd  to  th«:  ajo  k of  ov;i  **hniia*H;T  of 
Ph*Ui^  amt  /min  uc<  ^jipplesl  railrenty 
if  ill-  six,  tvl/irvit  lx^:Uhe  lltir  IvitiTnu 
vpdv^fe.  !f1<H  eoiuhiiftiilitph  'pi  fit/?  teitym 
iff  1 1 £ o syhiiM/:  w.--  -,  > o.  -<*«•- It  l»;i 
far  l!h*-  ii'i'ors  v,orr-  huori.fd 


-ti JV 
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so  as  to  resemble  in  shape  the  Chinese 
characters,  the  purpose  being1  to  facilitate 
the  transliteration  of  the  Chinese  text  in 
a parallel  column. 

In  simplicity  the  Korean  characters  are 
unsurpassed.  Tradition  says  that  the  in- 
ventor took  them  all  from  the  Korean 
door,  which  consists  of  a combination  of 
horizontal  and  oblique  lattice-work;  and 
in  truth  this  could  be  done,  as  a compari- 
son of  the  characters  in  the  left-hand 
column  of  the  triglot  with  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  door  will  show. 

But  in  spite  of  this  marvellous  advance 
— this  emancipation  proclamation — which 
set  the  intellect  free  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  ponderous  and  unwieldy  Chinese 
character,  Korea  has  never  properly  avail- 
ed herself  of  the  privilege.  Chinese  is 


still  the  official  written  language,  and 
officials  will  angrily  deny  that  they  can 
even  read  their  native  script.  The  man 
is  yet  to  appear  who  shall  do  for  Korea 
what  Chaucer  did  for  modern  English, 
what  Cervantes  did  for  modern  Spanish, 
and  what  Dante  did  for  modern  Italian. 

O The  invention  of  these  five  things,  the 
metal  type,  the  ironclad,  the  suspension- 
bridge,  the  bomb  and  mortar,  and  the  al- 
phabet, is  both  to  Korea’s  credit  and  her 
discredit.  It  demonstrates  her  latent  abil- 
ity to  originate  when  sufficient  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  her,  but  it  proves 
likewise  her  intellectual  apathy,  that  even 
in  the  face  of  the  splendid  results  obtain- 
ed she  has  never  followed  up  her  achieve- 
ments, but  has  let  the  products  of  her 
skill  fall  into  desuetude. 


A PRISONER  OF  VENICE. 

BY  MARRION  WILCOX. 

J)i  chi  mi  fido  mi  guavdi  Iddio , 

JJi  chi  non  mi  fido  mi  guardero  io. 

— Lises  written  in  Candle-smoke  on  the  Wall. 


NOT  quite  alone,  for  Memory  is  here: 

A prisoner  and  his  thoughts  and  the  close  walls. 
And  Memory  makes  her  picture,  fine  and  clear, 

That  every  hateful  circumstance  recalls. 

As  though  a painter  in  some  secret  place 
His  tale  of  passion  and  regret  should  trace, 

The  prisoner's  life  and  trust  and  loss,  all  shown. 
Seem  painted  artfully  upon  the  stone. 

The  figures  stare  at  him,  and  he,  astare, 

At  last  their  meaning  has  interpreted' — 

At  last  he  has  their  secret. 

And  now,  where 

The  picture  had  appeared,  more  blank  and  dead 
Than  ever  the  cold  wall:  the  past  all  fled. 

But  lie  lias  kept  its  message,  and  he  writes, 

With  smoky  candle  curling  those  two  lines 
Which  have  not  vanished. 

Oil,  one  of  the  sights 

Your  guide  may  point  out.  Such  a cell  confines 
For  a few  years  at  most — then  kills  ils  man; 

And  this  was  long  ago.  Translate?  Who  can? 

In  English  all  its  gold  seems  turned  to  dust. 

“Now  may  God  guard  me  from  the  man  I trust"? 
— Well,  that  it  signified:  thus  it  began, 

For  thus  illusion  a poor  captive  frees — 

Now  may  God  guard  me  from  the  man  I trust; 
Myself  ril  guard  from  open  enemies. 
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BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 
PART  VI. 


XXXIII. 

THERE  were  several  Kings  and  their 
kindred  at  Carlsbad  that  summer. 
One  day  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  drove 
over  from  Marienbad,  attended  by  the 
Duke  on  his  bicycle.  After  luncheon, 
they  reappeared  for  a moment  before 
mounting  to  her  carriage  with  their  sec- 
retaries : two  young  French  gentlemen 
whose  dress  and  bearing  better  satisfied 
Mrs.  March's  exacting  passion  for  an 
aristocratic  air  in  their  order.  The  Duke 
was  fat  and  fair,  as  a Bourbon  should  be, 
and  the  Duchess  fatter  though  not  so  fair, 
as  became  a Hapsburg,  but  they  were 
both  more  plebeian-looking  than  their  re- 
tainers, who  were  slender  as  well  as 
young,  and  as  perfectly  appointed  as  Eng- 
lish tailors  could  imagine  them. 

“ It  wouldn't  do  for  the  very  highest 
sort  of  Highliotes,”  March  suggested, 
“to  look  their  own  consequence  person- 
ally; they  have  to  leave  that,  like  every- 
thing else,  to  their  inferiors.” 

By  a happy  heterophemy  of  Mrs.  March’s 
the  German  Hoheit  had  now  become 
High  bote,  which  was  so  much  more  de- 
scriptive that  they  had  permanently  adopt- 
ed it,  and  found  comfort  to  their  re- 
publican pride  in  the  mockery  which  it 
poured  upon  the  feudal  structure  of  so- 
ciety. They  applied  it  with  a certain 
compunction,  however,  to  the  King  of 
Servia.  who  came  a few  days  after  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  : he  was  such  a 
young  King,  and  of  such  a little  coun- 
try. They  watched  for  him  from  the 
windows  of  the  reading-room,  while  the 
crowd  outside  stood  six  deep  on  the  three 
sides  of  the  square  before  the  hotel,  and 
the  two  plain,  public  carriages  which 
brought  the  King  and  his  suite  drew  tame- 
ly up  at  the  portal,  where  the  proprietor 
and  some  civic  dignitaries  received  him. 
His  moderated  approach,  so  little  like 
that  of  royalty  on  the  stage,  to  which 
Americans  are  used,  allowed  Mrs.  March 
to  make  sure  of  the  pale,  slight,  insignifi- 
cant, amiable  looking  youth  in  spectacles 
as  the  sovereign  she  was  ambuscading. 


Then  no  appeal  to  her  principles  could 
keep  her  from  peeping  through  the  read- 
ing-room door  into  the  rotunda,  where 
the  King  graciously  but  speedily  dis- 
missed the  civic  gentlemen  and  the  pro- 
prietor, and  vanished  into  the  elevator. 
She  was  destined  to  see  him  so  often  af- 
terwards that  she  scarcely  took  the  trou- 
ble to  time  her  dining  and  supping  by 
that  of  the  simple  potentate,  who  had  his 
meals  in  one  of  the  public  rooms,  with 
three  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  in  sack- 
coats  like  himself,  after  the  informal 
manner  of  the  place. 

Still  another  potentate,  who  happened 
that  summer  to  be  sojourning  abroad, 
in  the  interval  of  a successful  rebellion, 
was  at  the  opera  one  night  with  some 
of  bis  faithful  followers.  Burnamy  had 
offered  Mrs.  March,  who  supposed  that 
he  merely  wanted  her  and  her  husband 
with  him,  places  in  a box;  but  after  she 
eagerly  accepted,  it  seemed  that  he  wished 
her  to  advise  him  whether  it  would  do  to 
ask  Miss  Triscoe  and  her  father  to  join 
them.  “Why  not?”  she  returned,  with 
an  arching  of  the  eyebrows. 

“Why,1’ he  said,  “perhaps  I had  bet- 
ter make  a clean  breast  of  it.” 

“Perhaps  you  had,” she  said,  and  they 
both  laughed,  though  he  laughed  with  a 
knot  between  his  eyes. 

“The  fact  is,  you  know,  this  isn’t  my 
treat,  exactly.  It's  Mr.  Stoller’s.”  At 
the  surprise  in  her  face  hq  hurried  on. 
“He’s  got  back  his  first  letter  in  the  pa- 
per, and  lie’s  so  much  pleased  with  the 
way  he  reads  in  print,  that  he  wants  to 
celebrate.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  March,  non -commit- 
tally. 

Burnamy  laughed  again.  “But  he’s 
bashful,  and  he  isn’t  sure  that  you  would 
all  take  it  in  the  right  way.  He  wants 
you  as  friends  of  mine;  and  he  hasn't 
quite  the  courage  to  ask  you  himself.” 

This  seemed  to  Mrs.  March  so  far  from 
bad  that  she  said:  “That's  very  nice  of 
him.  Then  lie’s  satisfied  with — with  your 
help?  I’m  glad  of  that.” 
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“Thank  you.  He's  met  the  Triscoes, 
and  lie  thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
you  if  they  went,  too.” 

“ Oh,  certainly.” 

“ He  thought,”  Burnamy  went  on,  with 
the  air  of  feeling  his  way,  “ that  we  might 
all  go  to  the  opera,  and  then — then  go 
for  a little  supper  afterwards  at  Schwarz- 
kopfs.” 

lie  named  the  only  place  in  Carlsbad 
where  you  can  sup  so  late  as  ten  o’clock; 
as  the  opera  begins  at  six,  and  is  over  at 
half  past  eight,  none  but  the  wildest  rois- 
terers frequent  the  place  at  that  hour. 

1 4 Oh  !”  said  Mrs.  March . “ I don *t  know 

how  a late  supper  would  agree  witli  my 
husband’s  cure.  I should  have  to  ask 
him.” 

“We  could  make  it  very  hygienic,” 
Burnamy  explained. 

In  repeating  his  invitation  she  blamed 
Burnamy’s  uncandor  so  much  that  March 
took  his  part,  as  perhaps  she  intended,  and 
said,  “Oh,  nonsense,”  and  that  he  should 
like  to  go  in  for  the  whole  thing;  and 
General  Triscoe  accepted  as  promptly  for 
himself  and  his  daughter.  That  made 
six  people,  Burnamy  counted  up,  and  he 
feigned  a decent  regret  that  there  was  not 
room  for  Mrs.  Adding  and  her  son;  he 
would  have  liked  to  ask  them. 

Mrs.  March  did  not  enjoy  it  so  much 
as  coming  with  her  husband  alone,  when 
they  took  two  florin  seats  in  the  orchestra 
for  the  comedy.  The  comedy  always  be- 
gan half  an  hour  earlier  than  the  opera, 
and  they  had  a five-o’clock  supper  at  the 
Theater-Cafe  before  they  went,  and  they 
got  to  sleep  by  nine  o’clock;  now  they 
would  be  up  till  half  past  ten  at  least, 
and  that  orgy  at  Schwarzkopf's  might  not 
be  at  all  good  for  him.  But  still  she  liked 
being  there;  and  Miss  Triscoe  made  her 
take  the  best  seat;  Burnamy  and  Stoller 
made  the  older  men  take  the  other  seats 
beside  the  ladies,  while  they  sat  behind,  or 
stood  up,  when  they  wished  to  see,  as  peo- 
ple do  in  the  back  of  a box.  Stoller  was 
not  much  at  ease  in  evening  dress,  but 
he  bore  himself  with  a dignity  which 
was  not  perhaps  so  gloomy  as  it  looked; 
Mrs.  March  thought  him  handsome  in 
his  way,  and  required  Miss  Triscoe  to  ad- 
mire him.  As  for  Burnamy's  beauty  it 
was  not  necessary  to  insist  upon  that; 
he  had  the  distinction  of  slender  youth; 
and  she  liked  to  think  that  no  Highhote 
there  was  of  a more  patrician  presence 
than  this  yet  imprinted  contributor  to 


Every  Other  Week.  He  and  Stoller 
seemed  on  perfect  terms;  or  else  in  his 
joy  he  was  able  to  hide  the  uneasiness 
which  she  had  fancied  in  liiui  from  the 
first  time  she  saw  them  together,  and 
which  had  never  been  quite  absent  from 
his  manner  in  Stoller’s  presence.  Her 
husband  always  denied  that  it  existed, 
or  if  it  did  that  it  was  anything  but  Bur- 
namy’s effort  to  get  on  common  ground 
with  an  inferior  whom  fortune  had  put 
over  him. 

The  young  fellow  talked  with  Stoller, 
and  tried  to  bring  him  into  the  range  of 
the  general  conversation.  He  leaned  over 
the  ladies,  from  time  to  time,  and  pointed 
out  the  notables  whom  he  saw  in  the  house ; 
she  was  glad,  for  his  sake,  that  he  did  not 
lean  less  over  her  than  over  Miss  Triscoe. 
He  explained  certain  military  figures  in 
the  boxes  opposite,  and  certain  ladies  of 
rank  who  did  not  look  their  rank;  Miss 
Triscoe,  to  Mrs.  March’s  thinking,  looked 
their  united  ranks,  and  more;  her  dress 
was  very  simple,  but  of  a touch  which 
saved  it  from  being  insipidly  girlish;  her 
beauty  was  dazzling. 

“ Do  you  see  that  old  fellow  in  the  cor- 
ner chair  just  behind  the  orchestra *”  asked 
Burnamy.  “He’s  ninety-six  years  old, 
and  he  comes  to  the  theatre  every  night, 
and  falls  asleep  as  soon  as  the  curtain 
rises,  and  sleeps  through  till  the  end  of  the 
act.” 

“How  dear!”  said  the  girl,  leaning  for- 
ward to  fix  the  nonagenarian  with  her 
glasses,  while  many  other  glasses  con- 
verged upon  her.  “Oh,  wouldn’t  you 
like  to  know  him,  Mr.  March  ?” 

“I  should  consider  it  a liberal  educa- 
tion. They  have  brought  these  thing's  to 
a perfect  system  in  Europe.  There  is  no- 
thing to  make  life  pass  smoothly  like  in- 
flexible constancy  to  an  entirely  simple 
custom.  My  dear,” he  added  to  his  wife. 
“I  wish  we’d  seen  this  sage  before.  He'd 
have  helped  us  through  a good  many 
hours  of  unintelligible  comedy.  I’m  al- 
ways coming  as  Burnamy's  guest,  after 
this.” 

The  young  fellow  swelled  with  pleasure 
in  his  triumph,  and  casting  an  eye  about 
the  theatre  to  cap  it,  he  caught  sight  of 
that  other  potentate.  He  whispered  joy- 
fully, “Ah!  We've  got  two  Kings  here 
to-night,”  and  he  indicated  in  a box  of 
their  tier  just  across  from  that  where  the 
King  of  Servia  sat,  the  well-known  face 
of  the  King  of  New  York. 
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Ill 


“He  isn’t  bad-looking,”  said  March, 
handing  his  glass  to  General  Triscoe. 
“I’ve  not  seen  many  kings  in  exile;  a 
matter  of  a few  Carlist  princes  and  ex- 
sovcreign  dukes,  and  the  good  Henry  V. 
of  France,  once,  when  I was  staying  a 
month  in  Venice;  but  I don’t  think  they 
any  of  them  looked  the  part  better.  I 
suppose  he  has  his  dream  of  recurring 
power  like  the  rest.” 

“Dream!”  said  General  Triscoe  with 
the  glass  at  his  eyes.  “He's  dead  sure 
of  it.” 

“Oh,  you  don't  really  mean  that!” 

“ I don’t  know  why  I should  have 
changed  my  mind.” 

‘Then  it's  as  if  we  were  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Charles  II.  just  before  he  was 
called  back  to  England,  or  Napoleon  in 
the  last  moments  of  Elba.  It's  better 
than  that.  The  thing  is  almost  unique; 
it’s  a new  situation  in  history.  Here's  a 
sovereign  who  has  no  recognized  func- 
tion, no  legal  status,  no  objective  exist- 
ence. He  has  no  sort  of  public  being, 
except  in  the  affection  of  his  subjects. 
It  took  an  upheaval  little  short  of  an 
earthquake  to  unseat  him.  His  rule,  as 
we  understand  it,  was  bad  for  all  classes; 
the  poor  suffered  more  than  the  rich; 
the  people  have  now  had  three  years  of 
self-government;  and  yet  this  wonderful 
man  has  such  a hold  upon  the  masses 
that  he  is  going  home  to  win  the  cause  of 
oppression  at  the  head  of  the  oppressed. 
When  he's  in  power  again,  he  will  be  as 
subjective  as  ever,  with  the  power  of  civic 
life  aud  death,  and  an  idolatrous  follow- 
ing perfectly  ruthless  in  the  execution  of 
his  will.” 

•“We’ve  only  begun,”said  the  general. 
“This  kind  of  king  is  municipal,  now; 
but  he’s  going  to  be  national.  And  then, 
good-b}",  Republic!” 

“Tlie  only  thing  like  it,'’  March  re- 
sumed, too  incredulous  of  the  evil  future 
to  deny  himself  the  aesthetic  pleasure  of 
the  parallel,  *‘is  the  rise  of  the  Medici  in 
Florence,  but  even  the  Medici  were  not 
mere  manipulators  of  pulls;  they  had 
some  sort  of  public  office,  with  some  sort 
of  legislated  tenure  of  it.  The  King  of 
New  York  is  sovereign  by  force  of  will 
alone,  and  he  will  reign  in  the  voluntary 
submission  of  the  majority.  Is  our  na- 
tional dictator  to  be  of  the  same  nature 
and  quality?” 

“ That  would  be  the  scientific  evolution, 
wouldn’t  it?” 


The  ladies  listened  with  the  perfunctory 
attention  which  women  pay  to  any  sort 
of  inquiry  which  is  not  personal.  Stoller 
had  scarcely  spoken  yet;  he  now  startled 
them  all  by  demanding,  with  a sort  of 
vindictive  force,  “Why  shouldn’t  he 
have  the  power,  if  they’re  willing  to  let 
him?” 

“Yes,”  said  General  Triscoe,  with  a 
tilt  of  his  head  towards  March.  “ That's 
what  we  must  ask  ourselves  more  and 
more.” 

March  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
looked  up  over  his  shoulder  at  Stoller. 
“ Well,  I don't  know.  Do  you  think  it’s 
quite  right  for  a man  to  use  an  unjust 
power,  even  if  others  are  willing  that  he 
should?” 

Stoller  stopped,  with  an  air  of  bewil- 
derment as  if  surprised  on  the  point  of 
affirming  that  he  thought  just  this.  He 
asked  instead,  “What's  wrong  about  it?” 

“Well,  that’s  one  of  those  things  that 
have  to  be  felt,  I suppose.  But  if  a man 
came  to  you,  and  offered  to  be  your  slave 
for  a certain  consideration— say  a com- 
fortable house  and  a steady  job,  that 
wasn’t  too  hard— should  you  feel  it  mor- 
ally right  to  accept  the  offer?  I don’t 
say  think  it  right,  for  there  might  be  a 
kind  of  logic  for  it.” 

Stoller  seemed  about  to  answer  ; he 
hesitated;  and  before  lie  had  made  any 
response,  the  curtain  rose. 

XXXIV. 

There  are  few  prettier  things  than 
Carlsbad  by  night  from  one  of  the  many 
bridges  which  span  the  Tepl  in  its  course 
through  the  town.  If  it  is  a starry  night, 
the  torrent  glides  swiftly  away  with  an 
inverted  firmament  in  its  bosom,  to  which 
the  lamps  along  its  shores  and  in  the 
houses  on  either  side  contribute  a plan- 
etary splendor  of  their  own.  By  nine 
o’clock  everything  is  hushed;  not  a wheel 
is  heard  at  that  dead  hour;  the  few  feet 
shuffling  stealthily  through  the  Alte 
Wiese  whisper  a caution  of  silence  to 
those  issuing  with  a less  guarded  tread 
from  the  opera;  the  little  bowers  that 
overhang  the  stream  are  as  dark  and  mute 
as  the  restaurants  across  the  way  which 
serve  meals  in  them  by  day;  the  whole 
place  is  as  forsaken  as  other  cities  at  mid- 
night. People  get  quickly  home  to  bed, 
or  if  they  have  a mind  to  snatch  a be- 
lated joy,  they  slip  into  the  Theater-Cafe, 
where  the  sleepy  Frauleins  serve  them. 
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in  an  exemplary  drowse,  with  plates  of 
cold  liatn  and  bottles  of  the  gently  gaseous 
waters  of  Giesshiibl.  Few  are  of  the 
bold  badness  which  delights  in  a supper 
at  Schwarzkopfs,  and  even  these  are  glad 
of  the  drawn  curtains  which  hide  their 
orgy  from  the  chance  passer. 

The  invalids  of  Burnamy’s  party  kept 
together,  strengthening  themselves  in  a 
mutual  purpose  not  to  be  tempted  to  eat 
anything  which  was  not  strictly  kurge- 
mtiss.  Mrs.  March  played  upon  the  in- 
terest which  each  of  them  felt  in  his  own 
case  so  artfully  that  she  kept  them  talk- 
ing of  their  cure,  and  left  Burnamy  and 
Miss  Triscoe  to  a moment  on  the  bridge, 
by  which  they  profited,  while  the  others 
strolled  on,  to  lean  against  the  parapet 
and  watch  the  lights  in  the  skies  and  the 
water,  and  be  alone  together.  The  stream 
shone  above  and  below,  and  found  its 
way  out  of  and  into  the  darkness  under 
the  successive  bridges;  the  town  climbed 
into  the  night  with  lamp-lit  windows  here 
and  there,  till  the  woods  of  the  hill-sides 
darkened  down  to  meet  it,  and  fold  it  in 
an  embrace  from  which  some  white  edi- 
fice showed  palely  in  the  farthest  gloom. 

He  tried  to  make  her  think  they  could 
see  that  great  iron  crucifix  which  watch- 
es over  it  day  and  night  from  its  piny 
cliff.  He  had  a fancy  for  a poem,  very 
impressionistic,  which  should  convey  the 
notion  of  the  crucifix’s  vigil.  He  sub- 
mitted it  to  her;  and  they  remained  talk- 
ing till  the  others  had  got  out  of  sight 
and  hearing;  and  she  was  letting  him 
keep  the  hand  on  her  arm  which  he  had 
put  there  to  hold  her  from  falling  over 
the  parapet,  when  they  were  both  startled 
by  approaching  steps,  and  a voice  calling, 
“Look  here!  Who’s  running  this  sup- 
per party,  anyway?’’ 

His  wife  had  detached  March  from  her 
group  for  the  mission,  as  soon  as  she 
felt  that  the  young  people  were  abusing 
her  kindness.  They  answered  him  witli 
hysterical  laughter,  and  Burnamy  said, 
“ Why,  it's  Mr.  S toller’s  treat,  you  know.” 

At  the  restaurant,  where  the  proprietor 
obsequiously  met  the  party  on  the  thresh- 
old and  bowed  them  into  a pretty  inner 
room,  with  a table  set  for  their  supper, 
Stoller  had  gained  courage  to  play  the 
host  openly.  He  appointed  General  Tris- 
coe to  the  chief  seat;  he  would  have  put 
his  daughter  next  to  him.  if  the  girl  had 
not  insisted  upon  Mrs.  March's  having 
the  place,  and  going  herself  to  sit  next 


to  March,  whom  she  said  she  had  not 
been  able  to  speak  a word  to  the  whole 
evening.  But  she  did  not  talk  a great 
deal  to  him;  he  smiled  to  find  how  soon 
he  dropped  out  of  the  conversation,  and 
Burnamy,  from  his  greater  remoteness 
across  the  table,  dropped  into  it.  He 
really  preferred  the  study  of  Stoller, 
whose  instinct  of  a greater  worldly  qual- 
ity in  the  Triscoes  interested  him;  he 
could  see  him  listening  now  to  what 
General  Triscoe  was  saying  to  Mrs. 
March,  and  now  to  what  Burnamy  was 
saying  to  Miss  Triscoe;  his  strong,  selfish 
face,  as  he  turned  it  on*  the  young  people, 
expressed  a mingled  grudge  and  greed 
that  was  very  curious. 

Stoller’s  courage,  which  had  come  and 
gone  at  moments  throughout,  rose  at  the 
end,  and  while  they  lingered  at  the  table 
well  on  to  the  hour  of  ten,  he  said,  in 
the  sort  of  helpless  offence  he  had  with 
Burnamy,  “ What’s  the  reason  we  can’t 
all  go  out  to-morrow  to  that  old  castle 
you  was  talking  about?” 

“To  Engelhaus  ? I don't  know  any 
reason,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,”  answer- 
ed Burnamy;  but  he  refused  the  initia- 
tive offered  him,  and  Stoller  was  obliged 
to  ask  March : 

“You  heard  about  it?” 

“Yes.”  General  Triscoe  was  listen- 
ing, and  March  added  for  him,  “It  was 
the  hold  of  an  old  robber  baron  ; Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  knocked  it  down,  and 
it’s  very  picturesque,  I believe.” 

“It  sounds  promising,”  said  the  gen- 
eral. “ Where  is  it?” 

“Isn’t  to-morrow  your  mineral  bath?” 
Mrs.  March  interposed  between  her  hus- 
band and  temptation. 

“No;  the  day  after.  Why,  it’s  about 
ten  or  twelve  miles  out  on  the  old  post- 
road  that  Napoleon  took  for  Prague.” 

“Napoleon  knew  a good  road  when  he 
saw  it,”  said  the  general,  and  he  alone 
of  the  company  lighted  a cigar.  He  was 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  excursion,  and 
he  arranged  for  it  with  Stoller,  whom  he 
had  the  effect  of  using  for  his  pleasure 
as  if  he  were  doing  him  a favor.  They 
were  six,  and  two  carriages  would  take 
them:  a two-spanner  for  four,  and  a one- 
spanner  for  two;  they  could  start  directly 
after  dinner,  and  get  home  in  time  for 
supper. 

Stoller  asserted  himself  to  say:  “ That’s 
all  right,  then.  I want  you  to  be  my 
guests,  and  I'll  see  about  the  carriages.” 
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He  turned  to  Burnamy:  “Will  you  or- 
der them?" 

“ Oh."  said  the  young'  fellow,  with  a 
sort  of  dryness,  “the  portier  will  get 
them." 

“ I don't  understand  why  General  Tris- 
coe  was  so  willing  to  accept.  Surely,  he 
can't  like  that  man  !v  said  Mrs.  March  to 
her  husband  in  their  own  room. 

“ Oh,  I fancy  that  wouldn't  be  essen- 
tial. The  general  seems  to  me  capable 
of  lotting  even  an  enemy  serve  his  turn. 
Why  didn't  you  speak,  if  you  didn't  want 
to  gor" 

“ Why  didn't  you?" 

“ I wanted  to  go.’' 

“And  I knew  it  wouldn't  do  to  let  Miss 
Triscoe  go  alone;  I could  see  that  she 
wished  to  go." 

“ Do  you  think  Burnamy  did?” 

“ He  seemed  rather  indifferent.  And 
vet  he  must  have  realized  that  he  would 
be  with  Miss  Triscoe  the  whole  after- 
noon." 

XXXV. 

If  Burnamy  and  Miss  Triscoe  took  the 
lead  in  the  one-spanner,  and  the  others 
followed  in  the  two-spanner,  it  was  not 
from  want  of  politeness  on  the  partof  the 
young  people  in  offering  to  give  up  their 
places  to  each  of  their  elders  in  turn.  It 
would  have  been  grotesque  for  either 
March  or  Stoller  to  drive  with  the  girl; 
for  her  father  it  was  apparently  no  ques- 
tion, after  a glance  at  the  more  rigid  up- 
rightness of  the  seat  in  the  one-spanner; 
and  he  accepted  the  place  beside  Mrs. 
March  on  the  back  seat  of  the  two-span- 
ner  without  demur.  He  asked  her  leave 
to  smoke,  and  then  lie  scarcely  spoke  to 
her.  But  he  talked  to  the  two  men  in 
front  of  him  almost  incessantly,  harang- 
uing them  ii]K>n  the  inferiority  of  our  con- 
ditions and  the  futility  of  our  hopes  as  a 
|>eople,  with  the  effect  of  bewildering  the 
cruder  arrogance  of  Stoller,  who  could 
have  got  on  with  Triscoe 's  contempt  for 
tin*  worthlessness  of  our  working* classes, 
hut  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his 
scorn  of  the  vulgarity  and  venality  of 
their  employers.  He  accused  some  of 
Stoller's  most  honored  and  envied  capital- 
ists of  bei ng  the  source  of  our  worst  cor- 
ruptions. and  guiltier  than  tiie  voting- 
cattle  whom  they  bought  and  sold. 

“ I think  we  can  get  rid  of  the  whole 
trouble  if  we  go  at  it  the  right  way,” 
Stoller  said,  diverging  for  the  sake  of  the 
point  he  wished  to  bring  in.  “I  believe 


in  having  the  government  run  on  busi- 
ness principles.  They've  got  it  here  in 
Carlsbad,  already,  just  the  right  sort  of 
thing,  and  it  works.  I been  lookin’  into 
it,  and  I got  this  young  man,  yonder"— 
he  twisted  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
one-spanner — “to  help  me  put  it  in  shape. 
I believe  it's  going  to  make  our  folks 
think,  the  best  ones  among  them.  Here!" 
He  drew  a newspaper  out  of  his  pocket, 
folded  to  show  two  columns  in  their  full 
length,  and  handed  it  to  Triscoe,  who  took 
it  with  no  great  eagerness,  and  began  to 
run  his  eye  over  it.  “You  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  that.  I’ve  put  it  out  for  a 
kind  of  a feeler.  I got  some  money  in 
that  paper,  and  I just  thought  I'd  let  our 
people  see  how  a city  can  be  managed  on 
business  principles.” 

In  what  he  would,  a few  years  earlier, 
have  called  his  piece,  Stoller  praised  the 
division  of  voters  at  Carlsbad  into  three 
classes,  with  a share  in  the  government 
proportioned  to  their  respective  taxes.  It 
had  seemed  to  him  just  that  those  who 
paid  the  most  taxes  should  have  the  most 
power,  and  that  those  who  had  the  largest 
incomes  should  pay  the  most  taxes.  He 
thought  it  wise  that  the  city  should  own 
not  only  all  the  medicinal  springs,  but 
all  the  land  within  it  and  without  it  for 
leagues  round  about,  and  should  lease  it 
to  citizens  for  building  and  to  peasants 
for  farming.  He  pointed  out  the  advan- 
tages, in  this  strictly  business  arrange- 
ment, of  the  city's  ownership  in  gas,  wa- 
ter, and  transportation,  and  its  control  in 
every  tiling  relating  to  the  public  interests. 
The  taxes,  he  admitted,  were  heavy,  but 
the  people  got  the  worth  of  the  money 
paid  out  in  them. 

He  kept  his  eye  eagerly  upon  Triscoe, 
as  if  to  follow  his  thought  while  lie  read, 
and  keep  him  up  to  the  work,  and  he  ig- 
nored the  Marches  so  entirely  that  they 
began  in  self-defence  to  talk  with  each 
other. 

Their  carriage  had  climbed  from  Carls- 
bad in  long  irregular  curves  to  the  breezy 
upland  where  the  great  highroad  to  Prague 
ran  through  fields  of  harvest.  They  had 
come  by  heights  and  slopes  of  forest, 
where  the  serried  stems  of  the  tall  firs 
showed  brown  and  whitish-blue  and  grew 
straight  as  stalks  of  grain;  and  now  on 
either  side  the  farms  opened  under  a 
sky  of  unwonted  cloudlessness.  Narrow 
strips  of  wheat  and  rye,  which  the  men 
were  cutting  with  sickles,  and  the  women 
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in  red  bodices  were  binding,  alternated 
with  ribands  of  yellowing  oats  and  grass, 
and  breadths  of  beets  and  turnips,  with 
now  and  then  lengths  .of  ploughed  land. 
In  The  meadows  the  peasants  were  piling 
their  carts  with  heavy  rowen,  the  girls 
lifting  the  hay  on  the  forks,  and  the 
men  giving  themselves  the  lighter  labor 
of  ordering  the  load.  From  the  upturned 
earth,  where  there  ought  to  have  been 
troops'  of  strutting  crows,  a few  sombre 
ravens  rose.  But  they  could  not  rob  the 
scene  of  its  gayety;  it  smiled  in  the  sun- 
shine with  colors  which  vividly  follow- 
ed the  slope  of  the  land  till  they  were 
dimmed  in  the  forests  on  the  far-off  moun- 
tains. Nearer  and  farther,  the  cottages 
and  villages  shone  in  the  valleys,  or 
glimmered  through  the  veils  of  the  dis- 
tant haze.  Over  all  breathed  the  keen 
pure  air  of  the  hills,  with  a sentiment  of 
changeless  eld,  which  charmed  March  back 
to  his  boyhood,  where  he  lost  the  sense 
of  his  wife's  presence,  and  answered  her 
vaguely.  She  talked  contentedly  on  in 
the  monologue  to  which  the  wives  of  ab- 
sent minded  men  learn  to  resign  them- 
selves. They  were  both  roused  from  their 
vagary  by  the  voice  of  General  Triscoe. 
He  was  handing  back  the  folded  news- 
paper to  Stoller,  and  saying,  with  a queer 
look  at  him  over  his  glasses,  “I  should 
like  to  see  what  your  contemporaries 
have  to  say  to  all  that.” 

“Well,  sir,”  Stoller  returned,  “maybe 
1 11  have  the  chance  to  show  you.  They 
got  my  instructions  over  there  to  send 
everything  to  me.” 

Burnamy  and  Miss  Triscoe  gave  little 
heed  to  the  landscape  as  landscape.  They 
agreed  that  the  human  interest  was  the 
great  thing  on  a landscape,  after  all;  blit 
they  ignored  the  peasants  in  the  lields 
and  meadows*,  who  were  no  more  to  them 
than  the  driver  on  the  box,  or  the  people 
in  the  two-spanner  behind.  They  were 
talking  of  the  hero  and  heroine  of  a novel 
they  had  both  read,  and  he  was  saying, 
“ 1 suppose  you  think  he  was  justly  pun- 
ished." 

“ Punished  ?**  she  repeated.  “Why, 
they  got  married,  after  all !” 

“ Yes,  but  you  could  see  that  they  were 
not  going  to  be  happy." 

“ Then  it  seems  to  me  that  she  was  pun- 
ished. too." 

“Well,  yes;  you  might  say  that.  The 
author  couldn't  help  that." 

Miss  Triscoe  was  silent  a moment  be- 


fore she  said : “ I always  thought  the  au- 
thor was  rather  hard  on  the  hero.  The 
girl  was  very  exacting.” 

“Why,”  said  Burnamy,  “I  supposed 
that  women  hated  anything  like  decep- 
tion in  men  too  much  to  tolerate  it  at  all. 
Of  course,  in  this  case,  he  didn’t  deceive 
her ; he  let  her  deceive  herself  ; but 
wasn’t  that  worse?” 

“Yes,  that  teas  worse.  She  could  have 
forgiven  him  for  deceiving  her.” 

“Oh !” 

“He  might  have  had  to  do  that.  She 
wouldn’t  have  minded  his  fibbing  out- 
right, so  much,  for  then  it  wouldn’t  have 
seemed  to  come  from  his  nature.  But  if  he 
just  let  her  believe  what  wasn’t  true,  and 
didn’t  say  a word  to  prevent  her,  of  course 
it  was  worse.  It  showed  something  weak, 
something  cowardly  in  him.” 

Burnamy  gave  a little  cynical  laugh. 
“I  suppose  it  did.  But  don't  you  think 
it’s  rather  rough,  expecting  us  to  have  all 
the  kinds  of  courage?” 

“Yes,  it  is,”  she  assented.  “That  is 
why  I say  she  was  too  exacting.  But  a 
man  oughtn’t  to  defend  him.” 

Burnamy ’s  laugh  had  more  pleasure  in 
it,  now.  “Another  woman  might?” 

“No.  Excuse  him.” 

He  turned  to  look  back  at  the  two- 
spanner;  it  was  rather  far  behind,  and 
he  spoke  to  their  driver  bidding  him 
go  slowdy  till  it  caught  up  with  them. 
By  the  time  it  did  so,  they  were  so  close 
to  the  ruin  that  they  could  distinguish 
the  lines  of  its  wandering  and  broken 
walls.  Ever  since  they  had  climbed  from 
the  wooded  depths  of  the  hills  above 
Carlsbad  to  the  open  plateau,  it  had 
shown  itself  in  greater  and  greater  detail. 
The  detached  mound  of  rock  on  which  it 
stood  rose  like  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
the  vast  plain,  and  commanded  the  high- 
ways in  every  direction. 

“I  believe,”  Burnamy  broke  out,  with 
a bitterness  apparently  relevant  to  the 
ruin  alone,  “that  if  you  hadn't  required 
any  quarterings  of  nobility  from  him, 
Stoller  would  have  made  a good  sort  of 
robber  baron.  lie's  a robber  baron  by 
nature,  now,  and  he  wouldn't  have  any 
scruple  in  levying  tribute  on  us  here  in 
our  one-spanner,  if  his  castle  was  in  good 
repair  and  bis  crossbowmen  were  not  on 
a strike.  But  they  icon  Id  be  on  a strike, 
probably,  and  then  he  would  lock  them 
out.  and  employ  none  but  non-union 
cross  bo  winen.” 
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If  Miss  Triscoe  understood  that  he  ar- 
raigned the  morality  as  well  as  the  civil- 
ity of  his  employer,  she  did  not  take 
him  more  seriously  than  he  meant,  ap- 
parently, for  she  laughed  as  she  said,  “I 
don't  see  how  you  can  have  anything  to 
do  with  him,  if  you  feel  so  about  him.” 

“ Oh,”  Burnamy  replied  in  kind,  “he 
buys  my  poverty  and  not  my  will.  And 
perhaps  if  I thought  better  of  myself,  I 
should  respect  him  more/1 

“Have  you  been  doing  something  very 
wicked  ?”  she  asked. 

“What  should  you  have  to  say  to  me, 
if  I had?11  he  bantered. 

“ Oh,  I should  have  nothing  at  all  to 
say  to  you,11  she  mocked  back. 

They  turned  a corner  of  the  highway, 
and  drove  rattling  through  a village 
street  up  a long  slope  to  the  rounded  hill 
which  it  crowned.  A church  at  its  base 
looked  out  upon  an  irregular  square. 

A gaunt  figure  of  a man,  with  a star- 
ing mask,  which  seemed  to  hide  a dark- 
ling mind  within,  came  out  of  the  church, 
and  locked  it  behind  him.  He  proved  to 
be  the  sacristan,  and  the  keeper  of  all  the 
village's  claims  upon  the  visitors’  inter- 
est; he  mastered,  after  a moment,  their 
wishes  in  respect  to  the  castle,  and  showed 
the  path  that  led  to  it;  at  the  top,  he 
said,  they  would  find  a custodian  of  the 
ruins  who  would  admit  them. 

XXXYI. 

The  path  to  the  castle  slanted  upward 
across  the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  to  a cer- 
tain point,  and  there  some  rude  stone 
steps  mounted  more  directly.  Wilding 
lilac  bushes,  as  if  from  some  forgotten 
garden,  bordered  the  ascent;  the  chickory 
opened  its  blue  flower;  the  clean  bitter 
odor  of  vermouth  rose  from  the  trodden 
turf ; but  Nature  spreads  no  such  lavish 
feast  in  wood  or  field  in  the  Old  World 
as  she  spoils  us  with  in  the  New;  a few 
kinds,  repeated  again  and  again,  seem  to 
be  all  her  store,  and  man  must  make  the 
most  of  them.  Miss  Triscoe  seemed  to 
find  flowers  enough  in  the  simple  bouquet 
which  Burnamy  put  together  for  her. 
She  took  it,  and  then  gave  it  back  to  him, 
that  she  might  have  both  hands  for  her 
skirt,  and  so  did  him  two  favors. 

A superannuated  forester  of  the  noble- 
man who  owns  the  ruin  opened  a gate 
for  the  party  at  the  top,  and  levied  a tax 
of  thirty  kreutzers  each  upon  them,  for 
its  maintenance.  The  castle,  by  his 
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story,  had  descended  from  robber  sire  to 
robber  son,  till  Gustavus  knocked  it  to 
pieces  in  the  sixteenth  century;  three 
hundred  years  later,  the  present  owner 
restored  it;  and  now  its  broken  walls  and 
arches,  built  of  rubble  mixed  with  brick, 
and  neatly  pointed  up  with  cement,  form 
a ruin  satisfyingly  permanent.  The  walls 
were  not  of  great  extent,  but  such  as  they 
were  they  enclosed  several  dungeons  and 
a chapel,  all  underground,  and  a cistern 
which  once  enabled  the  barons  and  their 
retainers  to  water  their  wine  in  time  of 
siege. 

From  that  height  they  could  overlook 
the  neighboring  highways  in  every  di- 
rection, and  could  bring  a merchant 
train  to,  with  a shaft  from  a crossbow, 
or  a shot  from  an  arquebuse,  at  pleasure. 
With  General  Triscoe’s  leave,  March 
praised  the  strategic  strength  of  the 
unique  position,  which  he  found  expres- 
sive of  the  past,  and  yet  suggestive  of  the 
present. , It  was  more  a difference  in 
method  than  anything  else  that  distin- 
guished the  levy  of  customs  by  the  au- 
thorities then  and  now.  What  was  the 
essential  difference  between  taking  trib- 
ute of  travellers  passing  on  horseback, 
and  collecting1  dues  from  travellers  ar- 
riving by  steamer?  They  did  not  pay 
voluntarily  in  either  case;  but  it  might 
be  a proof  of  progress  that  they  no  longer 
fought  the  customs  officials. 

“Then  you  believe  in  free  trade,1’  said 
Stoller,  severely. 

“ No.  I am  just  inquiring  which  is 
the  best  way  of  enforcing  the  tariff  laws.11 

“I  saw  in  the  Paris  Chronicle , last 
night,11  said  Miss  Triscoe,  “that  people 
are  kept  on  the  docks  now  for  hours,  and 
ladies  cry  at  the  way  their  things  are 
tumbled  over  by  the  inspectors.” 

“ It's  shocking,”  said  Mrs.  March. 

“It  seems  to  be  a return  to  the  scenes 
of  feudal  times,”  her  husband  resumed. 
“ But  I’m  glad  the  travellers  make  no  re- 
sistance. I’m  opposed  to  private  war  as 
much  as  I am  to  free  trade.” 

“ It  all  comes  round  to  the  same  thing 
at  last,”  said  General  Triscoe.  “Your 
precious  humanity — ” 

“Oh,  I don’t  claim  it  exclusively,” 
March  protested. 

“Well,  then,  our  precious  humanity 
is  like  a man  that  has  lost  his  road.  He 
thinks  he  is  finding  his  way  out,  but  he 
is  merely  rounding  on  his  course,  and 
coming  back  to  where  he  started.” 
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Stoller  said,  “I  think  vve  ought  to 
make  it  so  rough  for  them,  over  here, 
that  they  will  come  to  America  and  set 
up,  if  they  can’t  stand  the  duties.” 

“Oh,  we  ought  to  make  it  rough  for 
them  anyway,”  March  consented. 

If  Stoller  felt  his  irony,  he  did  not 
know  what  to  answer.  He  followed  with 
his  eyes  the  manoeuvre  by  which  Burnamy 
and  Miss  Triscoe  eliminated  themselves 
from  the  discussion,  and  strayed  off  to 
another  corner  of  the  ruin,  where  they 
sat  down  on  the  turf  in  the  shadow  of 
the  wall;  a thin,  upland  breeze  drew 
across  them,  but  the  sun  was  hot.  The 
land  fell  away  from  the  height,  and  then 
rose  again  on  every  side  in  carpetlike 
fields  and  in  long  curving  bands,  whose 
parallel  colors  passed  unblended  into  the 
distance.  “I  don’t  suppose,”  Burnamy 
said,  “that  life  ever  does  much  better 
than  this,  do  you?  I feel  like  knocking 
on  a piece  of  wood  and  saying  ‘Unberu- 
fen.’  I might  knock  on  your  bouquet; 
that’s  wood.” 

“It  would  spoil  the  flowers,”  she  said, 
looking  down  at  them  in  her  belt.  She 
looked  up  and  their  eyes  met. 

“I  wonder,”  he  said,  presently,  “ what 
makes  us  always  have  a feeling  of  dread 
when  we  are  happy?” 

“ Do  you  have  that,  too?”  she  asked. 

“Yes.  Perhaps  it’s  because  we  know 
that  change  must  come,  and  it  must  be 
for  the  worse.” 

“ That  must  be  it.  I never  thought  of 
it  before,  though.” 

“If  we  had  got  so  far  in  science  that 
we  could  predict  psychological  weather, 
and  could  know  twenty-four  hours  ahead 
when  a warm  wave  of  bliss  or  a cold 
wave  of  misery  was  coming,  and  prepare 
for  smiles  and  tears  beforehand — it  may 
come  to  that.” 

“ I hope  it  won’t.  I'd  rather  not  know 
when  I was  to  be  happy;  it  would  spoil 
the  pleasure;  and  wouldn’t  be  any  com- 
pensation when  it  was  the  other  way.” 

A shadow  fell  across  them,  and  Burna- 
my glanced  round  to  see  Stoller  looking 
down  at  them,  with  a slant  of  the  face 
that  brought  his  aquiline  profile  into  re- 
lief. “ 01) ! Have  a turf,  Mr.  Stoller?"  lie 
called  gayly  up  to  him. 

“ I guess  we've  seen  about  all  there  is,” 
he  answered.  “ Hadn't  we  better  be  go- 
ing?” He  probably  did  not  mean  to  be 
mandatory. 

“All  right,”  said  Burnamy,  and  he 


turned  to  speak  to  Miss  Triscoe  again 
without  further  notice  of  him. 

They  all  descended  to  the  church  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  where  the  weird  sacristan 
was  waiting  to  show  them  the  cold,  bare 
interior,  and  to  account  for  its  newness 
with  the  fact  that  the  old  church  had 
been  burnt,  and  this  one  built  only  a few 
years  before.  Then  he  locked  the  doors 
after  them,  and  ran  forward  to  open 
against  their  coming  the  chapel  of  the 
village  cemetery,  which  they  were  to  visit 
after  they  had  fortified  themselves  for  it 
at  the  village  cafe. 

They  were  served  by  a little  hunch- 
back maid;  and  she  told  them  who  lived 
in  the  chief  house  of  the  village.  It  was 
uncommonly  pretty,  where  all  the  houses 
were  picturesque,  and  she  spoke  of  it  with 
respect  as  the  dwelling  of  a rich  magis- 
trate who  was  clearly  the  great  man  of 
the  place.  March  admired  the  cat  which 
rubbed  against  her  skirt  while  she  stood 
and  talked,  and  she  took  his  praises  mod- 
estly for  the  cat;  but  they  wrought  upon 
the  envy  of  her  brother  so  that  he  ran  off 
to  the  garden,  and  came  back  with  two 
fat,  sleepy-eyed  puppies  which  he  held  up, 
with  an  arm  across  each  of  their  stom- 
achs, for  the  acclaim  of  the  spectators. 

“ Oh,  give  him  something!”  Mrs.  March 
entreated.  “ He's  such  a dear.” 

“No,  no!  I am  not  going  to  have  my 
little  hunchback  and  her  cat  outdone," 
he  refused;  and  then  he  was  about  to 
yield. 

“Hold  on!”  said  Stoller,  assuming  the 
host.  “ I got  the  change.” 

He  gave  the  boy  a few  kreutzers,  when 
Mrs.  March  had  meant  her  husband  to  re- 
ward his  naivete  with  half  a florin  at 
least;  but  he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had 
now  ingratiated  himself  with  the  ladies, 
and  he  put  himself  in  charge  of  them  for 
the  walk  to  the  cemetery  chapel  ; he 
made  Miss  Triscoe  let  him  carry  her  jack- 
et when  she  found  it  warm. 

The  chapel  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  the  Jesuit  brother  who  de- 
signed it,  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  in- 
dulged a devotional  fancy  in  the  triangular 
form  of  the  structure  and  the  decorative 
details.  Everything  is  three-cornered  ; 
the  whole  chapel,  to  begin  with,  and  then 
the  ark  of  the  high  altar  in  the  middle 
of  it,  ard  each  of  the  three  side-altars. 
The  clumsy  barroque  taste  of  the  archi- 
tecture is  a German  version  of  the  impulse 
that  was  making  Italy  fantastic  at  the 
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time;  the  carving  is  coarse,  and  the  color 
harsh,  and  unsoftened  by  years,  though 
it  is  blurred  and  obliterated  in  places. 

The  sacristan  said  that  the  chapel  was 
never  used  for  anything  but  funeral  ser- 
vices, and  lie  led  the  way  out  into  the 
cemetery,  where  he  wished  to  display  the 
sepultural  devices.  The  graves  here  were 
planted  with  flowers,  and  some  were  in  a 
mourning  of  black  pansies;  but  a space 
fenced  apart  from  the  rest  held  a few  neg- 
lected mounds,  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
brambles.  This  space,  he  said,  was  for  sui- 
cides; but  to  March  it  was  not  so  ghast- 
ly as  the  dapper  grief  of  certain  tombs  in 
consecrated  ground  where  the  stones  had 
photographs  of  the  dead  on  porcelain  let 
into  them.  One  was  the  picture  of  a beau- 
tiful young  woman,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  the  local  magnate;  an  eternal 
love  was  vowed  to  her  in  the  inscription, 
but  now,  the  sacristan  said,  with  nothing 
of  irony,  the  magnate  was  married  again, 
and  lived  in  that  prettiest  house  of  the 
village.  He  seemed  proud  of  the  monu- 
ment, as  the  thing  worthiest  the  attention 
of  the  strangers,  and  he  led  them  with 
less  apparent  hopefulness  to  the  unfin- 
ished chapel  representing  a Gethsemane, 
with  the  figure  of  Christ  praying  and  his 
apostles  sleeping.  It  is  a subject  much 
celebrated  in  terra-cotta  about  Carlsbad, 
and  it  was  not  a novelty  to  his  party; 
still,  from  its  surroundings,  it  had  a fresh 
pathos,  and  March  tried  to  make  him  un- 
derstand that  they  appreciated  it.  He 
knew  that  his  wife  wished  the  poor  man 
to  think  he  had  done  them  a great  favor 
in  showing  it;  he  had  been  touched  with 
all  the  vain  shows  of  grief  in  the  poor, 
ugly  little  place;  most  of  all  he  had  felt 
the  exile  of  those  who  had  taken  their 
own  lives  and  were  parted  in  death  from 
the  more  patient  sufferers  who  had  waited 
for  God  to  take  them.  With  a curious, 
unpainful  self-analysis  he  noted  that  the 
older  members  of  the  party,  who  in  the 
course  of  nature  were  so  much  nearer 
death,  did  not  shrink  from  its  shows;  but 
the  young  girl  and  the  young  man  had 
not  borne  to  look  on  them,  and  had  quick- 
ly escaped  from  the  place,  somewhere  out- 
side the  gate.  Was  it  the  beginning,  the 
promise,  of  that  reconciliation  with  death 
which  nature  brings  to  life  at  last,  or 
was  it  merely  the  effect,  or  defect,  of  os- 
sified sensibilities,  of  toughened  nerves? 

“That  is  all?”  he  asked  of  the  spectral 
sacristan. 


44  That  is  all,”  the  man  said,  and  March 
felt  in  his  pocket  for  a coin  commensurate 
to  the  service  he  had  done  them;  it  ought 
to  be  something  handsome. 

“No,  no,”  said  Stoller,  detecting  his 
gesture.  “ Your  money  a’n't  good.” 

He  put  twenty  or  thirty  kreutzers  into 
the  hand  of  the  man,  who  regarded  them 
with  a disappointment  none  the  less  cruel 
because  it  was  so  patient.  In  France,  he 
would  have  been  insolent;  in  Italy,  lie 
would  have  frankly  said  it  was  too  little; 
here,  he  merely  looked  at  the  money  and 
whispered  a sad  “ Danke.” 

Burnamy  and  Miss  Triscoe  rose  from 
the  grassy  bank  outside  where  they  were 
sitting,  and  waited  for  the  elders  to  get 
into  their  two-spanner. 

“Oh,  have  I lost  my  glove  in  there?” 
said  Mrs.  March,  looking  at  her  hands  and 
such  parts  of  her  dress  as  a glove  might 
cling  to. 

“ Let  me  go  and  find  it  for  you,”  Bur- 
namy entreated. 

“ Well,”  she  consented,  and  she  added, 
“ If  the  sacristan  has  found  it,  give  him 
something  for  me  — something  really 
handsome,  poor  fellow.” 

As  Burnamy  passed  her,  she  let  him 
see  that  she  had  both  her  gloves,  and  her 
heart  yearned  upon  him  for  his  instant 
smile  of  intelligence:  some  men  would 
have  blundered  out  that  she  had  the  lost 
glove  in  her  hand.  He  came  back  di- 
rectly, saying,  “ No,  he  didn’t  find  it.” 

She  laughed,  and  held  both  gloves  up. 
“No  wonder!  I had  it  all  the  time. 
Thank  you  ever  so  much.” 

44  How  are  we  going  to  ride  back?”  ask- 
ed Stoller. 

Burnamy  almost  turned  pale;  Miss 
Triscoe  smiled  impenetrably.  No  one 
else  spoke,  and  Mrs.  March  said,  with 
placid  authority,  “Oh,  I think  the  way 
we  came,  is  best.” 

“Did  that  absurd  creature,”  she  apos- 
trophized her  husband  as  soon  as  she  got 
him  alone  after  their  arrival  at  Pupp’s, 
“think  I was  going  to  let  him  drive  back 
with  Agatha?” 

“I  wonder,”  said  March,  “if  that's 
what  Burnamy  calls  her  now?” 

“ I shall  despise  him  if  it  isn't.” 

XXXVII. 

Burnamy  took  up  his  mail  to  Stoller 
after  the  supper  which  they  had  eaten  in 
a silence  natural  with  two  men  who  have 
been  off  on  a picnic  together.  He  did 
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not  rise  from  his  writing-desk  when  Bur- 
namy came  in,  and  the  young  man  did 
not  sit  down  after  putting  his  letters  be- 
fore him.  He  said,  with  an  effort  of  for- 
cing himself  to  speak  at  once,  “I  have 
looked  through  the  papers,  and  there  is 
something  that  I think  you  ought  to  see.” 

“ What  do  you  mean?”  said  Stoller. 

Burn  am  y laid  down  three  or  four  pa- 
pci's  opened  to  pages  where  certain  arti- 
cles were  strongly  circumscribed  in  ink. 
The  papers  varied,  but  their  editorials  did 
not,  in  purport  at  least.  Some  were  grave 
and  some  were  gay  ; one  indignantly  de- 
nounced; another  affected  an  ironical  be- 
wilderment; the  third  simply  had  fun 
with  the  Hon.  Jacob  Stoller.  They  all, 
however,  treated  his  letter  on  the  city 
government  of  Carlsbad  as  the  praise  of 
municipal  socialism,  and  the  paper  which 
had  fun  with  him  gleefully  congratula- 
ted the  dangerous  classes  on  the  accession 
of  the  Honorable  Jacob  to  their  ranks. 

Stoller  read  the  articles,  one  after  an- 
other, with  parted  lips  and  gathering 
drops  of  perspiration  on  his  upper  lip, 
while  Burnamy  waited  on  foot.  He  flung 
the  papers  all  down  at  last.  “Why, 
they’re  a pack  of  fools!  They  don’t  know 
what  they’re  talking  about!  I want  city 
government  carried  on  on  business  prin- 
ciples, by  the  people,  for  the  people.  I 
don’t  care  what  they  say!  I know  I’m 
right,  and  I’m  going  ahead  on  this  line  if 
it  takes  all — ” The  note  of  defiance  died 
out  of  his  voice  at  the  sight  of  Burnamy’s 
pale  face.  “ What’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

“ There's  nothing  the  matter  with  me.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  it  is” — he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  use  the  word 
— “what  they  sav?” 

“ I suppose,”  said  Burnamy,  with  a dry 
mouth,  “it’s  what  you  may  call  muni- 
cipal socialism.” 

Stoller  jumped  from  his  seat.  “And 
you  knew  it  when  you  let  me  do  it?” 

“ I supposed  you  knew  what  you  were 
about.” 

“It's  a lie!”  Stoller  advanced  upon 
him,  wildly,  and  Burnamy  took  a step 
backward. 

“ Look  out!"  shouted  Burnamy.  “You 
never  asked  me  anything  about  it.  You 
told  me  what  you  wanted  done,  and  I did 
it.  How  could  I believe  you  were  such 
an  ignoramus  as  not  to  know  the  a b c 
of  the  thing  you  were  talking  about?” 
He  added,  in  cynical  contempt:  “ But  you 
needn't  worry.  You  can  make  it  right 


with  the  managers  by  spending  a little 
more  money  than  you  expected  to  spend.” 

Stoller  started  as  if  the  word  money 
reminded  him  of  something.  “ I can  take 
care  of  myself,  young  man.  How  much 
do  I owe  you?” 

“ Nothing!”  said  Burnamy,  with  an  ef- 
fort for  grandeur  which  failed  him. 

The  next  morning  as  the  Marches  sat 
over  their  coffee  at  the  Postliof,  he  came 
dragging  himself  toward  them  with  such 
a haggard  air  that  Mrs.  March  called, 
before  he  reached  their  table,  “Why,  Mr. 
Burnamy,  what's  the  matter?” 

He  smiled  miserably.  “Oh,  I haven't 
slept  very  well.  May  I have  my  coffee 
with  you?  I want  to  tell  you  something; 
I want  you  to  make  me.  But  I can’t  speak 
till  the  coffee  comes.  Fraulein !”  he  be- 
sought a waitress  going  off  with  a tray 
near  them.  “ Tell  Lili,  please,  to  bring 
me  some  coffee-only  coffee.” 

He  tried  to  make  some  talk  about  the 
weather, which  was  rainy, and  the  Marches 
helped  him,  but  the  poor  endeavor  lagged 
wretchedly  in  the  interval  between  the 
ordering  and  the  coming  of  the  coffee. 
“Ah,  thank  you,  Lili,”  he  said,  with  a 
humility  which  confirmed  Mre.  March  in 
her  instant  belief  that  he  had  been  offer- 
ing himself  to  Miss  Triscoe  and  been  re- 
jected. After  gulpinghis  coffee,  he  turn- 
ed to  her:  “ I want  to  say  good-by.  I'm 
going  away.” 

“ From  Carlsbad  ?”  asked  Mrs.  March 
with  a keen  distress. 

The  water  came  iuto  his  eyes.  “ Don’t, 
don't  be  good  to  me,  Mrs.  March  ! I can  t 
stand  it.  But  you  won't,  when  you  know.” 

He  began  to  speak  of  Stoller,  first  to 
her,  but  addressing  himself  more  and 
more  to  the  intelligence  of  March,  who 
let  him  go  on  without  question,  and  laid 
a restraining  hand  upon  his  wife  when 
he  saw  her  about  to  prompt  him.  At  the 
end,  “That’s  all,”  he  said,  huskily,  and 
then  he  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  March's 
comment.  He  made  none,  and  the  young 
fellow  was  forced  to  ask,  “ Well,  what  do 
you  think,  Mr.  March?” 

“ What  do  you  think  yourself?" 

“ I think  I behaved  badly,"  said  Bur- 
namy. and  a movement  of  protest  from 
Mrs.  March  nerved  him  to  add:  k‘  I could 
make  out  that  it  was  not  my  business  to 
tell  him  what  he  was  doing;  but  I guess 
it  was;  I guess  I ought  to  have  stopped 
him,  or  given  him  a chance  to  stop  him- 
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self.  I suppose  I might  have  done  it, 
if  he  had  treated  me  decently  when  I 
turned  up  a day  late,  here;  or  hadn’t 
acted  towards  me  as  if  I were  a hand  in 
his  buggy -works  that  had  come  in  an 
hour  after  the  whistle  sounded.” 

He  set  his  teeth,  and  an  indignant 
sympathy  shone  in  Mrs.  March’s  eyes; 
but  her  husband  only  looked  the  more 
serious. 

He  asked  gently,  “Do  you  offer  that 
fact  as  an  explanation,  or  as  a justifica- 
tion?” 

Burnamv  laughed  forlornly.  “ It  cer- 
tainly wouldn’t  justify  me.  You  might 
say  that  it  made  the  case  all  the  worse 
for  me.”  March  forbore  to  say,  and  Bur- 
namy  went  on.  “But  I didn’t  suppose 
they  would  be  onto  him  so  quick,  or  per- 
haps at  all.  I thought  — if  I thought 
anything — that  it  would  amuse  some  of 
the  fellows  in  the  office,  who  know  about 
those  things.”  He  paused,  and  in  March’s 
continued  silence  lie  went  on.  “The 
chance  was  one  in  a hundred  that  any- 
body else  would  know  where  he  had 
brought  up.” 

“But  you  let  him  take  that  chance,” 
March  suggested. 

“Yes,  I let  him  take  it.  Oh,  you  know 
how  mixed  all  these  things  are!” 

“Yes.” 

“Of  course  I didn’t  think  it  out  at  the 
time.  But  I don’t  deny  that  I had  a 
satisfaction  in  the  notion  of  the  hornets’ 
nest  he  was  poking  his  thick  head  into. 
It  makes  me  sick,  now,  to  think  I had.  I 
oughtn’t  to  have  let  him;  he  was  perfect- 
ly innocent  in  it.  After  the  letter  went, 
1 wanted  to  tell  him,  but  I couldn’t;  and 
then  I took  the  chances  too.  I don’t  be- 
lieve he  could  have  ever  got  forward  in 
politics;  he’s  too  honest — or  he  isn’t  dis- 
honest in  the  right  way.  But  that  doesn’t 
let  me  out,  I don’t  defend  myself!  I 
did  wrong:  I behaved  badly.  But  I’ve 
suffered  for  it.  I’ve  had  a foreboding  all 
the  time  that  it  would  come  to  the  worst; 
and  felt  like  a murderer  with  his  victim 
when  I've  been  alone  with  Stoller.  When 
I could  get  away  from  him  I could  shake 
it  off.  and  even  believe  that  it  hadn’t 
happened.  You  can’t  think  what  a night- 
mare it's  been!  Well,  I’ve  ruined  Stoller 
politically,  but  I’ve  ruined  myself,  too. 
I've  spoiled  my  own  life;  I’ve  done  what 
I can  never  explain  to— to  the  people  I 
want  to  have  believe  in  me;  I’ve  got  to 
steal  away  like  the  thief  I am.  Good- 


by!”  He  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  put  out 
his  hand  to  March,  and  then  to  Mrs. 
March. 

“ Why,  you’re  not  going  away  now /” 
she  cried,  iu  a daze. 

“ Yes,  I am.  I shall  leave  Carlsbad  on 
the  eleven-o’clock  train.  I don't  think  I 
shall  see  you  again.”  He  clung  to  her 
hand.  “If  you  see — General  Triscoe — I 
wish  you’d  tell  them  I couldn’t — that  I 
had  to—  that  I was  called  away  sudden- 
ly— Good-by  1”  He  pressed  her  hand  and 
dropped  it,  and  mixed  with  the  crowd. 
Then  he  came  suddenly  back,  with  a final 
appeal  to  March:  “Should  you — do  you 
think  I ought  to  see  Stoller,  and — and 
tell  him  I don’t  think  I used  him  fair- 
ly?" 

“ You  ought  to  know — ” March  began. 

But  before  he  could  say  more,  Burnamv 
said, “You’re  right,”  and  was  off  again. 

“Oh,  how  hard  you  were  with  him, 
my  dear!”  Mrs.  March  lamented. 

“ I wish,”  he  said,  “if  our  boy  ever 
went  wrong  that  some  one  would  be  as 
true  to  him  as  I was  to  that  poor  fellow. 
He  condemned  himself;  and  he  was  right; 
he  has  behaved  very  badly.” 

“ You  always  overdo  things  so,  when 
you  act  righteously !” 

“Now,  Isabel!” 

“Oh,  yes,  I know  what  you  will  say. 
But  I should  have  tempered  justice  with 
mercy.” 

Her  nerves  tingled  with  pity  for  Bur- 
namy,  but  in  her  heart  she  was  glad  that 
her  husband  had  had  strength  to  side 
with  him  against  himself,  and  she  was 
proud  of  the  forbearance  with  which  he 
had  done  it.  In  their  earlier  married  life 
she  would  have  confidently  taken  the  in- 
itiative on  all  moral  questions.  She  still 
believed  that  she  was  better  fitted  for 
their  decision  by  her  Puritan  tradition 
and  her  New  England  birth,  but  once  in 
a great  crisis  when  it  seemed  a question 
of  their  living,  she  had  weakened  before 
it,  and  he,  with  no  such  advantages,  had 
somehow  met  the  issue  with  courage  and 
conscience.  She  could  not  believe  that 
he  did  so  by  inspiration,  but  she  had 
since  let  him  take  the  brunt  of  all  such 
issues  and  the  responsibility.  He  made 
no  reply,  and  she  said:  “ I suppose  you’ll 
admit  now  that  there  was  always  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  poor  boy’s  manner 
toward  Stoller.” 

He  would  confess  no  more  than  that 
there  ought  to  have  been.  “I  don't  see 
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how  he  could  stagger  through  with  that 
load  on  his  conscience.  I'm  not  sure  I 
like  his  being  able  to  do  it.” 

She  was  silent  in  the  misgiving  which 
she  shared  with  him,  but  she  said:  “I 
wonder  how  far  it  lias  gone  with  him 
and  Miss  Triscoe?” 

44  Well,  from  his  wanting  you  to  give  his 
message  to  the  general  in  the  plural — ” 

“Don’t  laugh!  It's  wicked  to  laugh! 
It's  heartless!”  she  cried,  hysterically. 
“What  will  he  do,  poor  fellow?” 

44  I’ve  an  idea  that  he  will  light  on  his 
feet,  somehow.  But,  at  any  rate,  he’s  do- 
ing the  right  thing  in  going  to  own  up  to 
S toller.” 

44  Oh,  Stoller  ! I care  nothing  for 
Stoller!  Don't  speak  to  me  of  Stoller!” 

Burnamy  found  the  Bird  of  Prey,  as 
he  no  longer  had  the  heart  to  call  him, 
walking  up  and  down  in  his  room  like  an 
eagle  caught  in  a trap.  He  erected  his 
crest  with  sufficient  fierceness,  though, 
when  the  young  fellow  came  in  at  his 
loudly  shouted,  44  Herein /” 

44  What  do  you  want?”  he  demanded, 
brutally. 

This  simplified  Burnamy’s  task,  while 
it  made  it  more  loathsome.  He  answered 
not  much  less  brutally,  44 1 want  to  tell 
you  that  I think  I used  you  badly,  that  I 
let  you  betray  yourself,  that  I feel  myself 
to  blame.”  He  could  have  added, “Curse 
you  !”  without  change  of  tone. 

Stoller  sneered  in  a derision  that  show- 
ed his  lower  teeth  like  a dog's  when  he 
snarls.  44  You  want  to  get  back!” 

44  No,”  said  Burnamy,  mildly,  and 
with  increasing  sadness  as  he  spoke.  44 1 
don’t  want  to  get  back.  Nothing  would 
induce  me.  I’m  going  away  on  the  first 
train.” 

44  Well,  you’re  not  /”  shouted  Stoller. 
44  You've  lied  me  into  this—” 

44  Look  out!”  Burnamy  turned  white. 

44  Didn't  you  lie  me  into  it.  if  you  let 
me  fool  myself,  as  you  say?”  Stoller  pur- 
sued, and  Burnamy  felt  himself  weaken 
through  his  wrath.  44  Well,  then,  you 
got  to  lie  me  out  of  it.  I been  going 
over  the  damn  thing,  all  night — and  you 
can  do  it  for  me.  I know  you  can  do 
it,”  he  broke  down  in  a plea  that  was  al- 
most a whimper.  44  Look  here!  You 
see  if  you  can’t.  I’ll  make  it  all  right 
with  you.  I’ll  pay  you  whatever  you 
think  is  right— whatever  you  say.” 

44  Oh  !”  said  Burnamy,  in  otherwise  un- 
utterable disgust. 


44  You  fcin,”  Stoller  went  on,  breaking 
down  more  and  more  into  his  adopted 
Hoosier,  in  the  stress  of  his  anxiety.  44 1 
know  you  kin,  Mr.  Burnamy.”  He  push- 
ed the  paper  containing  his  letter  into 
Burnamy’s  hands,  and  pointed  out  a suc- 
cession of  marked  passages.  “There! 
And  here!  And  this  place!  Don’t  you 
see  how  you  could  make  out  that  it 
meant  something  else,  or  was  just  ironi- 
cal?” He  went  on  to  prove  how  the  text 
might  be  given  the  complexion  lie  wish- 
ed, and  Burnamy  saw  that  he  had  really 
thought  it  not  impossibly  out.  44 1 can’t 
put  it  in  writing  as  well  as  you  ; but 
I’ve  done  all  the  work,  and  all  you’ve  got 
to  do  is  to  give  it  some  of  them  turns  of 
yours.  I’ll  cable  the  fellows  in  our  of- 
fice to  say  I’ve  been  misrepresented,  and 
that  my  correction  is  coming.  We’ll  get 
it  into  shape  here  together,  and  then  I'll 
cable  that.  I don't  care  for  the  money. 
And  I’ll  get  our  counting-room  to  see 
this  scoundrel  ” — he  picked  up  the  paper 
that  had  had  fun  with  him  — 44  and  fix 
him  all  right,  so  that  he’ll  ask  for  a sus- 
pension of  public  opinion,  and — You  see, 
don’t  you?” 

The  thing  did  appeal  to  Burnamy.  If 
it  could  be  done,  it  would  enable  him  to 
make  Stoller  the  reparation  he  longed  to 
make  him  more  than  anything  else  in 
the  world.  But  he  heard  himself  saying, 
very  gently,  almost  tenderly,  “It  might 
be  done,  Mr.  Stoller.  But  I couldn't  do 
it.  It  wouldn’t  be  honest — for  me.” 

44  Yah!”  yelled  Stoller,  and  he  crushed 
the  paper  into  a wad  and  flung  it  into 
Burnamy’s  face.  44 Honest , you  damn 
humbug!  You  let  me  in  for  this,  when 
you  knew  I didn’t  mean  it,  and  now  you 
won’t  help  me  out  because  it  a’n’t  honest! 
Get  out  of  my  room,  and  get  out  quick 
before  I — ” 

He  hurled  himself  toward  Burnamy, 
who  straightened  himself,  W’ith  44  If  you 
dare!”  He  knew  that  he  was  right  in 
refusing;  but  he  knew  that  Stoller  was 
right,  too,  and  that  he  had  not  meant 
the  logic  of  wrliat  he  had  said  in  his  letter, 
and  of  what  Burnamy  had  let  him  imply. 
He  braved  Stoller’s  onset,  and  he  left  his 
presence  untouched,  but  feeling  as  little 
like  a moral  hero  as  he  well  could. 

XXXVIII. 

General  Triscoe  wroke  in  the  bad  humor 
of  an  elderly  man  after  a day’s  pleasure, 
and  in  the  self-reproach  of  a pessimist 
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who  has  lost  liis  point  of  view  for  a time, 
and  lias  to  work  back  to  it.  He  began  at 
the  belated  breakfast  with  his  daughter 
when  she  said,  after  kissing  him.gayly, 
in  the  small  two  seated  bower  where  they 
breakfasted  at  their  hotel  when  they  did 
not  go  to  the  Posthof,  “ Didn't  you  have 
a nice  time,  yesterday,  papa?” 

She  sank  into  the  chair  opposite,  and 
beamed  at  him  across  the  little  iron  table, 
as  she  lifted  the  pot  to  pour  out  his  coffee. 

“ What  do  you  call  a nice  time?”  he 
temporized,  not  quite  able  to  resist  her 
gayety. 

“ Well,  the  kind  of  time  I had.” 

“ Did  you  get  rheumatism  from  sitting 
on  the  grass  ? I took  cold  in  that  old 
church,  and  the  tea  at  that  restaurant 
must  have  been  brewed  in  a brass  kettle. 
I suffered  all  night  from  it.  And  that 
ass  from  Illinois—” 

“Oli,  poor  papa!  I couldn't  go  with 
Mr.  Stoller  alone,  but  I might  have  gone 
in  the  two-spanner  with  him  and  let  you 
have  Mr.  or  Mrs.  March  in  the  one-span- 
ner. They’re  so  nice!” 

“ I don’t  know.  Their  interest  in  each 
other  isn't  so  interesting  to  other  people 
as  they  seem  to  think.” 

“ Do  you  feel  that  way  really,  papa? 
Don't  you  like  their  being  so  much  in 
love  still?” 

“At  their  time  of  life?  Thank  you; 
it  s bad  enough  in  young  people.” 

The  girl  did  not  answer;  she  appeared 
altogether  occupied  in  pouring  out  her 
father's  coffee. 

He  tasted  it,  and  then  he  drank  pretty 
well  all  of  it;  but  he  said,  as  he  put  his 
cup  down,  “ I don’t  know  what  they  make 
this  stuff  of.  I wish  I had  a cup  of  good, 
honest  American  coffee.” 

“ Oil,  there's  nothing  like  American 
food!"  said  his  daughter,  with  so  much 
conciliation  that  he  looked  up  sharply. 

But  whatever  he  might  have  been  go- 
ing to  say  was  at  least  postponed  by  the 
approach  of  a serving-maid,  who  brought 
a note  to  his  daughter.  She  blushed  a 
little  at  sight  of  it,  and  then  tore  it  open 
and  read  : “I  am  going  away  from  Carls- 
bad, for  a fault  of  my  own  which  forbids 
me  to  look  you  in  the  face.  If  you  wish 
to  know  the  worst  of  me,  ask  Mrs.  March. 
I have  no  heart  to  tell  you.” 

Agatha  read  these  mystifying  words  of 
Burnamy's  several  times  over  in  ^ silent 
absorption  with  them  which  left  her  fa- 
ther to  look  after  himself,  and  he  had 


poured  out  a second  cup  of  coffee  with 
his  own  hand,  and  was  reaching  for  the 
bread  beside  her  before  she  came  slowly 
back  to  a sense  of  his  presence.  “Oh, 
excuse  me,  papa,”  she  said,  and  she  gave 
him  the  butter.  “ Here's  a very  strange 
letter  from  Mr.  Burnamy,  which  I think 
you'd  better  see.”  She  held  the  note 
across  the  table  to  him,  and  watched  his 
face  as  he  read  it. 

After  he  had  read  it  twice,  he  turned 
the  sheet  over,  as  people  do  with  letters 
that  puzzle  them,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
something  explanatory  on  the  back. 
Then  he  looked  up  and  asked:  “What 
do  you  suppose  he's  been  doing?” 

“I  don’t  believe  he's  been  doing  any- 
thing. It's  something  that  Mr.  Stoller’s 
been  doing  to  him.” 

“ I shouldn’t  infer  that  from  his  own 
words.  What  makes  you  think  the  trou- 
ble is  with  Stoller?” 

“He  said  — he  said  yesterday  — some- 
thing about  being  glad  to  be  through 
with  him,  because  he  disliked  him  so 
much  he  was  always  afraid  of  wronging 
him.  And  that  proves  that  now  Mr. 
Stoller  has  made  him  believe  that  he's 
done  wrong,  and  has  worked  upon  him 
till  lie  does  believe  it.” 

“It  proves  nothing  of  the  kind,”  said 
the  general,  recurring  to  the  note.  After 
reading  it  again,  he  looked  keenly  at  her: 
“Am  I to  understand  that  you  have 
given  him  the  right  to  suppose  you  would 
want  to  know  the  worst— or  the  best  of 
him?” 

The  girl's  eyes  fell,  and  she  pushed  her 
knife  against  her  plate.  She  began : 
“ No—” 

“Then  confound  his  impudence!”  the 
general  broke  out.  “ What  business  has 
he  to  write  to  you  at  all  about  this?” 

“ Because  he  couldn’t  go  away  without 
it!”  she  retorted ; and  she  met  her  father's 
eye  courageously.  “He  had  a right  to 
think  we  were  his  friends;  and  if  he  has 
done  wrong,  or  is  in  disgrace  any  way, 
isn't  it  manly  of  him  to  wish  to  tell  us 
first  himself?” 

Her  father  could  not  say  that  it  was 
not.  But  he  could  and  did  say,  very 
sceptically:  “Stuff!  Now,  see  here,  Aga- 
tha: what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“I'm  going  to  see  Mrs.  March,  and 
then—” 

“You  mustn’t  do  anything  of  the 
kind,  my  dear,”  said  her  father,  gently. 
“You've  no  right  to  give  yourself  away 
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to  that  romantic  old  goose.”  He  put  up 
his  hand  to  interrupt  her  protest.  “ This 
thing  has  got  to  be  gone  to  the  bottom 
of.  But  you're  not  to  do  it.  I will  see 
March  myself.  We  must  consider  your 
dignity  in  this  matter— and  mine.  And 
you  may  as  well  understand  that  I’m 
not  going  to  have  any  nonsense.  It’s 
got  to  be  managed  so  that  it  can’t  be  sup- 
posed we’re  anxious  about  it,  one  way  or 
the  other,  or  that  he  was  authorized  to 
write  to  you  in  this  way — ” 

‘‘No,  no!  He  oughtn’t  to  have  done 
so.  He  was  to  blame — He  couldn’t 
have  written  to  you,  though,  papa!” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know  why.  *But  that’s 
no  reason  why  we  should  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  he  has  written  to  you.  I will 
see  March;  and  I will  manage  to  see  his 
wife,  too.  I shall  probably  find  them  in 
the  reading-room  at  Pupp's,  and — ” 

The  Marches  were  in  fact  just  coming 
in  from  their  breakfast  at  the  Posthof, 
and  he  met  them  at  the  door  of  Pupp’s, 
where  they  all  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
iron  settees  of  the  piazza,  and  began  to 
ask  one  another  questions  of  their  minds 
about  the  pleasure  of  the  day  before,  and 
to  beat  about  the  bush  where  Burnamy 
lurked  in  their  common  consciousness. 

Mrs.  March  was  not  able  to  keep  long 
from  starting  him.  “You  knew,”  she 
said,  “ that  Mr.  Burnamy  had  left  us?” 

“ Left!  Why?”  asked  the  general. 

She  was  a woman  of  resource,  but  in  a 
case  like  this  she  found  it  best  to  trust 
her  husband’s  poverty  of  invention.  She 
looked  at  him,  and  lie  answered  for  lie** 
with  a promptness  that  made  her  quake 
at  first,  but  finally  seemed  the  only  thing, 
if  not  the  best  thing:  “He’s  had  some 
trouble  with  Stoller.”  He  went  on  to 
tell  the  general  just  what  the  trouble  was. 

At  the  end  the  general  grunted  as  from 
an  uncertain  mind.  “You  think  he’s 
behaved  badly.” 

“I  think  he’s  behaved  foolishly — 
youthfully.  But  I can  understand  how 
strongly  he  was  tempted.  He  could  say 
that  he  was  not  authorized  to  stop  Stoller 
in  his  mad  career.” 

At  this  Mrs.  March  put  her  hand 
through  her  husband’s  arm. 

“ I’m  not  so  sure  about  that,”  said  the 
general. 

March  added:  “Since  I saw  him  this 
morning,  I’ve  heard  something  that  dis- 
poses me  to  look  at  his  performance  in  a 
friendlier  light.  It’s  something  that  Stol- 


ler told  me  himself,  to  heighten  my  sense 
of  Burnamy ’s  wickedness.  He  seems  to 
have  felt  that  I ought  to  know  what  a 
serpent  I was  cherishing  in  my  bosom.” 
and  he  gave  Triseoe  the  facts  of  Burnamy  *s 
injurious  refusal  to  help  Stoller  put  a 
false  complexion  on  the  opinions  he  had 
allowed  him  ignorantly  to  express. 

The  general  grunted  again.  “Of 
course  he  had  to  refuse,  and  he  has  be- 
haved like  a gentleman  so  far.  But  that 
doesn’t  justify  him  in  having  let  Stoller 
get  himself  into  the  scrape.” 

“No,”  said  March.  “It’s  a tough  nut 
for  the  casuist  to  try  his  tooth  on.  Aud 
I must  say  I feel  sorry  for  Stoller.” 

Mrs.  March  plucked  her  hand  from  his 
arm.  “I  don’t,  one  bit.  He  was  thor- 
oughly selfish  from  first  to  last.  He  has 
got  just  what  he  deserved.” 

“Ah,  very  likely,”  said  her  husband. 
“The  question  is  about  Burnamy’s  part 
in  giving  him  his  deserts ; he  had  to 
leave  him  to  them,  of  course.” 

The  general  fixed  her  with  the  impen- 
etrable glitter  of  his  eye-glasses,  and  left 
the  subject  as  of  no  concern  to  him.  44 1 
believe,”  he  said,  rising;  “I’ll  have  a look 
at  some  of  your  papers,”  and  he  went 
into  the  reading-room. 

“Now,”  said  Mrs.  March,  “he  will  go 
home  and  poison  that  poor  girl’s  mind. 
And  you  will  have  yourself  to  thank  for 
prejudicing  him  against  Burnamy.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  do  it  yourself, 
my  dear?”  he  teased;  but  he  was  really 
too  sorry  for  the  whole  affair,  which  he 
nevertheless  enjoyed  as  an  ethical  prob- 
lem. 

The  general  looked  so  little  at  the  pa- 
pers that  before  March  went  off  for  liis 
morning  walk  he  saw  him  come  out  of 
the  reading-room  and  take  his  way  down 
the  Alte  Wiese.  He  went  directly  back 
to  his  daughter,  and  reported  Burnamy’s 
behavior  with  entire  exactness.  He  dwelt 
upon  his  making  the  best  of  a bad  business 
in  refusing  to  help  Stoller  out  of  it,  dis- 
honorably and  mendaciously;  but  he  did 
not  conceal  that  it  was  a bad  business. 

44  Now,  you  knowr  all  about  it,”  he  said 
at  the  end,  “and  I leave  the  whole  thing 
to  you.  If  you  prefer,  you  can  see  Mrs. 
March.  I don’t  know  but  I’d  rather 
you’d  satisfy  yourself — ” 

“I  will  not  see  Mrs.  March.  Do  you 
think  I would  go  back  of  you  in  that  way? 
I am  satisfied  now.” 

[to  BK  CONTI NUKD.] 
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QUIVIRA  AND  THE  WICHITAS 


BY  JAttES  >mONRY 


T aTF  lit'  rf)40  tiie  g’enural  Francisf'u  tbpy  tvdkd  t'Ufc  Turk,  a on 
Xi  ij^ywtfih \\  s\r  ('Vii-oiuulA. f wiiJi  t’nw  Iju.m-  far  -RhAKr'h  uibn.  Thny  i 

hr/al  ^avaliiH-s  and Hu*  a.s>uy|.  hid-  giii.'F*  tltOlli  mi  a ini tf*a lo-Hu » 

ian  ioiiinvii^  uji  D-mii  >Fv!Cm  i»l  " ;iy  lie  had  such  Morn*  t 

U in;*  «}«-•»•-  i 1 1 flu*  liorfu.  jn.j  \\  4*a  | { 1 > pf  £<dd  in  his 

v-inR,-  .(.hrlri'v  i > s Mm-  i ndhnV  DMfti;.  that.nS  t i«t-  chrnnkyUH-  -ays. 
hi**  '-»i'  T-m-a.  on  Mu:  Kiu  | hand**.  aUnjf  riuv  :i  Unit  «Mo!;ih^“  hnMnatTa) 
Un  ,-s«a*t  iR'iiiai.Mo  ill  Nv  VV  M?'\i«Vy  y{]  With  thi*.  u«w>  to  tllirir  g« 
A ft*or  Mu  «>hl  fa'Mi  mmi  ->f  f It*  o<»n»a *$?  r u > R‘vnt  u ondci',  l or  ho  to 

failonx,  tlmy  at.  «.»nr a f>rn<:rHi>d  to  hr!f>  tao  i«>;^ius  vAt.);.,  .vvjth  bsln 
Manno-.l  *o  a hid  wn.hind . avi!Ium»i  ami  DOai.s  '\ith  .yob 

takniir  fi  ^ n-Muhh-  to  I * *.*>■»*  *a  tl>$  Tim  k*rd  oF  Urn  coi 

\Oi.tii  lh‘iir  c-xurtnvii«  }o<T  U>  ah  W*h>txy.  a .1 

“I »<*d  rm.  oft.  in  J ho  Mm  nih>ir  \r.AUv  a.  yivni  u,( e and  -vn-  i 

V>f  Hi  tv  puohh#  g nil  (.}»“  InM'-inn-v  m tin-  1 yy\  the  hiifchfjir  id  • iniUMl 
dt*fnt»d.M's-  fesp  iit,'  Spaniard-  |.*ro>  »M*  vary  hofu  -a  ii<o-  bnuK'hv 

had  Mtayh'nnv  hoi  tnim  oa-n- hmol  h?*\VK  -Vw(  «!-rd*X  of  i 1« V j'OI 

)i\  wi&hjn£  to  lit*  iid  of  Unjr«  ***■>«♦  r*f  until,  which  lit>  fat1 

\Vhik  vj>iii«i-  in.**  imin-'hhoruo*:  nrioido  a.aUnd  ^•x>rh>s  jm  hi>;  lanona 


qms'mx  AND  THE  WimtTAS. 


XTexiio  and  Pi&u  vo  u g-olden  Peril,  and  sione*  mot :>t  Adi v ' .r>f  * V^- Jl ^ ■ 3 8 

why  *hutfi*i  *y*l-  (.VmUadn  ijml  a gnkfeu  tree;  ?V-^  ajyprhh,  ? r*>p  aiCjy(fj.i)i^  tiy  gf»  hyA* 
yniy  ;*-*  .V«  ■:.'■••  U^fanOtny that  f It’fe  P*  -e<*$  Ter*  day <-  >Itof  giving  the  mVr  they 

j;a>£»ik  v:;!:'vmI  tfixi  fork  a fmi\  •Vhiio  umy  Ue^ntj  !«•  uirr*l  UK'  roe  m£  ^jtcseal*  r-»s,  call- 
i4  ihp  M.;dir»'N  sofcrTihljr  ^vvhrk  that.  he  ed  m th**  Ju\rrai<e«-  .QhertM/ier:  - -the  name 
tuxd.  >i*>..Hv  1ih?»  talking  si h th#  devil  in  ;?•  still  a**i/ht*d  tv*  them  «*y  ihi>  oM  people  of 
pitcher  <i)  >\  <\U  r:  t !prvn>ado  made  prepara-  tVc-os.  nct<w*ji!u>r  tu  the  rescaiA  hrs  v>f  Ban- 
tiuM?  i& ,'S^l  P>r:  Qd i v-*rA . &*, *»>op • i*'n:  the  livlfct  ami  'iHiey  then,  as 

>|-i  > 1 1 e • oM-vu’d.  Tli^  Pewk  uv-v-  rh ;e.y  yykre  ah' ay*-.  until  cuniined  Rpbjfi 

him  a*  :;d«hii-.mai  guides  two  othor  <£«»-.  the*!-  jmwnt  ^ti i?i I ) nervation  in  sou th- 
ro'* rapftvev  hne  of  v’mm) 

(Hxr.,u>>trd  if#*;  golden  story 


QuiVira.  At  the  vkjyyAAW--- 

ive*  »/re  ^rkHVw titer 

<ai  d Jiisri^jiAvieseftiin  iraerr*^ 

tf  > * fit t>‘  of  tha yol \.  () f s>e y A 

£iv*l  *>$4  torn  p*  iVH  ry 

iV#}  tv<ax  ip-,  dn 

ra* 4<  apt!  ^>n»e  <Urt’i>>  >v  idely 

w Apc*iftt&  ThA 

• »niv  is  ill  ' Om 

jnmer/il  stiHehieuI  that  ^pi* 
vim,  svrirs  b^>onci  rittv  }daihi* 
east  wvird: . from  Peeo$»,  utid 
that ...ufSc'f  wnmjerih.g  about 
aimivssh?  for  limp  ^ 

iu^Mh.  Owoiwdo  tuially 
rojidhv.d  i1  i*y  u*kmt:  -a  n'Vrth- 
iff-ofH  xW  eoifptyj  r>f 
i he  to  o! j.  there 

To  re  I ii  4 ngj  rmt'rvk 

in  Vuv  \\i <\\i  of  3omo;;^eav^ 
u t a if i|sf d vt- ; with  the. 
tritA^  awl  i/ii&W; 

/►;  / 

iN KM5L’  file  IPV^jK  K'ivvr 
heio^  thk  j>tP:b]o,  it^  Arfii^ 
sii'url;  otil  Ujward  the  4?*eat 
8Ui&e3  l-'bin.  t.M»  ;#ow!o.i 


S teirtt  A IK*  r f4F.lt  Ajyp  C HJi/JX 


1? » 


A WICHITA  VtCLAak  ON  THr/  NORTUFOHK  OF  TWR!  H1?V<  ■ IUWEfe  IN  t^4 

PrH.ri.  UM  )<i^U*A>n«.  la  it**  Njiitr.nni  Mu»?  <mu 


Some  uf  tficse  Ltotuaneijes.  white  wing.,  vvTnch  they  have  muuy ; ami  they  Jutui 
somewhat  lartber  ^outh,  had  mot  Catena  Them  w ith  the  tents  And  priJes  &od  oil^ 
tie  VacMt  aiuliris  iX'iinpanrons,  survivors  of  rhinos,  iov  sAui  eouitiry  i>.  so  teysl  ihat. 
Urn  Hi-fated  -Narvaey  expedition  of  1528  dmy  ran  use  them,  Ueteiuse  >hry  rmT>*  th* 
who.se  *b>ry  foems  anotlmi*  of  the  ro-  jades  mi  the  groutvd. 

nmuebs  of  the-  ojxl  i^eiahe  .pe.^fl  of/Sjyih  They  teitle  jy>te«>  ymh  the. 
ish  discovery  river  for  corn  “ They  bad  mother  core 

The  account  $mvji  of  these  two  tribes  nor  pottery  of' 'their  own. 
te  .a'  jpevfeei  det^Hptihn  hf  the  jdafjpHliid'  The  4raty  li^d  novt  beeij  oi«  The  ^}4Kit 
ians  from  Cai.^dA  M Me>;  ibor$ij  kno*,vn  n?  thirty  seven  days,  hot  moving-  very  skov 
us  inter,  exeeptiti^  ih^l . thevyiiud  its  y0.t  ky\  and  h<  ^urU  dbvh.Mtf  dJj&T  Uid 

no  ]H.>ses  “*Tivo  kinds  oi  p.sn.le  travel  return  by  a *m<>re  diresri.  t'ouir  ./cimpced 
around  lht$4  plains  wdh  ilc  o.er>  | n e.  fmi  twenty  TiV^  days,  even  wub  «vvemi 
hMl>':>.hs  > . t u-e  is  edited  Queivchus  ;um  -aims  motie  t.i>.  luvp.|  buffute  Tiny  !w»n. 


moot  or  I.smImmi  ri»>oi  comes  fMrn  novo  dm-ermn  >«.  .iVjoeh  t>»uvjra  hyx.  ¥«*>£*&£ 
ting*  aiMMiiii  vj  if b the  bints  rfb«y  l>dl  1u?d  re:p«<jhr4H' dryiared  Turk 

all  «d  tlipy?  t ! ♦ ' v '.. » *.n  and.  ia.n  Um  hides.  dr*; •«; >.1 i * Tmpn'aob 

With  w hi*  ii  »1p  rhdhn  -hoierlo^  ,(hJ  ;-o  l<v>uv  ijlio 

UHib.e  thvi 1 kepte.  ;>nd  they  rut  the  ttesh , 

Tiie  .ifmte  ijr*y  umHe  & re  like  fie|ddetif,s 
atid  * Mnmi  Up  #ver  snide  potes 

h^:Vy  :slmUi  Tor'  tirijj  ^ 
sup nh  doyrte | icr  ai id  ftre . ' iih<i 
^odwhhiithey  &«?  frhrdohe 
mhtn  fehhv  ha  try  then  1 bn  some  boys,  of 


tlte  C'()hj 

fiOfVyd^^tir  tfvht  h h*  >lf t ry 
xv$iT  f « 5 <hni  Qh  f y i m \|  as  J Qtv  imf  yf.m 

it  bV.fh'  :jii4 thiiyi  b j t \uy  frhMv  h ad  1 1 * a f i h stead 
pf  fhedSiiyd  skote  yfiw  turn's  &*jtf  ^ih3^n 
porpOsv  which  tn;»y  O riir.'rM.  i>  whhdi  in  laid  dvserihed,  it 
ted  at  the  top . had  billy  fete vu>;  ••;  iv.  ovvppo;d 

hy  nthiyb  vvlp/  puiu  vuted  eafetd.  A 

■•oJO'd  vVa-  hetd  am)  { *0  room  jo  -dreidrd. 


0(^1 

IS 

1 - 

11 

. ->', T - 

5^; 

otlibys 

Te'Vfis.;  Tliry  ury  ymy  yvyU  eb 

thr  \ had  >ui>dv-.n  .greaf 

L,;  ..}.d 

pain tni . .,m)  are  miemms  of  detpiir 

f<.^;od  r'h; 

i-iilfi  - tiuU  i#„  t(>v<«i^t  ll«- 

ill  M»  lo  h 

• . 'They  ioP:  f»M  oUier  setrle  %ouUd- 

•isVih.yj^Hd 

nf  in«ita  tin?  | 

Q U IV  IRA  A SB  TH  E W 1(CU  IT  AS 

to  semi  back  to Tigtox, Aiwi  their  way 

mm.  votdvr  Urn  tl 1 » « «t n »n  *>f  y^opelf'  and  irnttotiip  Hud  limy  -v< mi KI  fad! 
son?*’  'pMili*fr  f«w'T.ito;-d  i/y  UW  Omuim-ir-s.  lirns  m Pnenjo  vrimejUive  npor  fli^ir 

He  took  Utonirktomitr  mnhaum.  They  fa  tip  F«»r  hirutor  life'  had  hoped  to 
WWr  IIV'V:  apparently  in  Pm  »ii  efftlO-*  e,V‘n]]f  to  ins  own  -people  Hr  hs  at 
try  an<MH  < dr  head  .>]'.  tin-1  puiamdct  once  Mranuhd  u*mI  rise  Spahini  to  n-mu 

and  fin*  Rra^os  dotortoed  m tintoimnicitf  < lii  with  \ heir  new’  friends  to 
as  abon trill it$  la  m f&vbto  tint  villages  <rf  id*’  abouf 

U*  fond  tif  ibe  f/irttitniHu**' — todd  plums  the  m uhl h*- oft Ik*  . Arkansas..  below 
ami  ”•<•;>{**:*.  Pm  toy  - a t $d  ; n v r H < ' (firm : ftond,  and itU  great  >tomn;e 

W jir.il  TUe  (Vluru  >d  fim  army  U<  TigUi-.X'  -from  tlnr  prrmn.d  ed  y.  nf  VV  minim  Kansas, 
wi-  i * mmH  nm  roiirMt-fi  totoselyrx.  am  uiid"  Amt:  no  to.  to  lus  Order  dbtopmtomnem. 

BOt.it i.^  the  rrnmrtobto  fact  .. 


ami  f#rr>sti  upon  fin? 
plains,  or  he  so  Weakened  bx:  ^'pd^nvi?».ud 

"'  T;:&fetowfcy 


J&totol ; Ep. : Ir&it  r^yosved  ; •% 

..: :*1tf  t t£  if ' '.  tiit>V 

fid  hjSitoi  At|  ■&)£* w AlHtto  d f -V 
lanm*  fMrXhi*ihst, ;Htnf -At  tot 
ca A b h i tfitVg  piiHA 
o’f  tQ  t Aiv^  ? !^  iu  i f v^-tro- 

,tomt  in  fW».  didii  toop' l>*  tolled  tlietn  O’nromuto  h e u»d  < »it ( y in »t< v/ytof  ur 

in  i »mm  latiijnafi-  w hen  Mu  \ up-  f.'iii.iihl  by  ^n‘A  mil i i«:h 'y  .taVitito  n;>n-:rd 

pm.ji  too aid  mv^i  W;  -Mint  tin*  of  the  mamton -i-i.il  stoN/v!  Mrnetores  oto 

>;r;o;f;»T'  U)  iii^ii'  odn.r  distaini;  goldm?  riritoatton  Whu-h  ibr  Ttivk  had 

Or  »*M,ud  • ra*«  >fi  i.l  •>*'?{  l!.--  ->.ys.  " Aal  ..nil  ;uv  ||jry 

♦ V.mi-ito-  mm  ‘•ail**d  Un-  Tni  h <*»  .n  m..|  at  mnn:,  tml  uf  sf r t vv , Mi.  prtip}#* 
f •«-.mit; . ->pd;  In  '*-*MMj’v:>>rd.  “ Uke  «Mi|‘  Vsl.n  Ml  them  are  Jas  >»s  ;«|:  rlM.sv. 

had  efvmi  up  iu’|i»v  that  hr  liftd  delihfr  wlnno  I Ur*\>:  tom  ainl  d •*.»  tml 

s by  ovdeh  v> f lia ?%  the  ad ru i i t U0:  \ t,i  1 1 1 r y 

the  fV*r»w  i>»n.ldA,  n»  vrdri'  IJiAt  tfmy  ivd^iP  hndtf  and  i,n  r*,lanidiLf  <*•«•,!.'  An  olfiVAn 


a \n  nauTA  unu  i»r  ^ m:  v »: a > > 


HAKFEE.’S  KKW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


as  }li«  people'*  t i£4Ui<v  for  is  smi* 

ply  1 1 i/e  W%iii t<‘*  dun  l uk&ickisk 

UmUiF.  iirn>r*)iM*:  Uj  tlm 
rost*; i lrlms  <*i  Cr.OMrlmt. 

Tim  nanm  Qinviii!,  i . \o.  Mm  moO 
ferti  KMite  W ij>  pr«mn?>}r  of 

fmmyrn  pmlmps  IinvHig  Ijvmi 

V>u??»4  by  Ui^ •• -SpUfijanN  f f<>mj  tUe 
tW  luimtik,  Tim  ’ W.'kiW^  \vdiC 
limn  mb  i,v*’s  fix  in' ft  1 1 ^ -a  i u I Kitihf 
ihh,  Fnw  £'  n*rrii^r  c>i Atiyi4  h/ 
va»I  >» uii re} y ojbwjekb  of  toUidtfug  Hm 
. jqkfii.  ami  Omy > 

rail  ivtl  hy  Mm  Fv<*  t > ».*  1 1 |nrtjtn%  Pfwi}# 

<**••'  Tl«!  i\HVt.K;:>‘.^%V,  f,],fr 

limit'  Hrsi  i mk, 
.•.  ami  ;^>e?ih»i!t£  iie^ily  Urn  siuYuViutm 
TU*yV  IjHil# &i>bLri| 

u«»-  b.”>.?  O iiiC  W?XV>S 

mmi  r<  fe;  -b  a ymgi  y tl<  m r 

h 't.»jM  > !a  aii  v ,i( -TtiXafr 

Thi:\  ‘l  * fit  t)»v  Pi^v- 

&<*$$  iiF  *lm.  Phi  ft?  mmj  KJ  tlti*  Ere*  Of, 

Om  !||.I]H'>'  ‘ imr**  j$  U:i 

iliiw.ml  e\ .inF-m  b liiifi  .♦!  ,»<,  - . .o'h:  jnmb*) 
Ijijfcv *■> >*'*■• -tfi-  mi»bs  " t-ii  i {,#> 

t*<iu ••■  ftf  .'•  Mm:  Uyybr  Ad<i)msny>.  f><>iji 
\Vmu;{'  !:ji>v  \wn<-  »i»:»vvi»  J»v  *m* 
of um.‘<b  jj ; »im  < f»*t. 

AHlfpO^tf  ♦W'V -.  ;jJ<*  b<>nijb*mi  faith- 


Api  tVlGHITA  ilAfli  Ct  T 


tk<?  HjiiiiU  rr^iil*  oftby  • ■•  vjmmIjUimi,  ami  0£ 
ss«>ji  ?iii M’  Uis  oiiich  a u <1  vet i i/c  d 

{*>  j>l’!V;vi  $:*• 

•. yVoKm'tr:  • rtHirNt*  \v'(4>  Via«l 

III-:’  :ii  my  w;**  :,l  t*  ■ ‘.!  i 1 < ’ ' - ^ i ‘ : l f » phisl. 

Fattier  i lih n ^ Sybo  futd  resoh  ed 


>0* ' the  wirnn  w RK8$nvAW)£ 


the  cyyviinr  pjjnun*  [nW*>  Hi-/  vV.rl|Ii^  . vrf f h'n.onf  oo  the  * >ri u Forh  of  Red  Kiv- 
io  h:<<>/  ioy.t  iv?»  a constant ■ >o-.  ,d  life  w^f  <-nd  of  Hie  Wicli itsi  Mumc 

jpra  ai  koi  toward  0»*>  -ouU»  w.tM,  noMi  He*  tiinVs.  .ami  uvent-y  y«ai*s  hder  IpS 

hhalita  pv^sshir*  *<?&£" vhy  ‘ifre -.ii&:  y.t^wv'^t  fc*  1 1 fjr^wn t .site  .wrFnri  $$!•,• 
;of.  •WiH - tyti  ttwjd  '. : to*; lh£  tetjt  :;af- 

uu->>\  they  hegrw  jr*  r^fnrn  nionc  h*  i«M>  Hd?y'  'iriUhvrtMi  apo?i  the  w* 

then*  t^itrU..  {?»  134.1  Oo^o.ndu  iV.rmi  «*r'valivin ' oorli.  «.f  He  VViehmi. vvh^y^ 
thfon  <>ji  thV-  uiHulli*  Arkansas  Hir whole  i hey  lmv*?  rank'd  eVM‘*  >mm . rxoejM'imr 
<:nu»‘8C  of tfhteh ; froru  thr*  Sr»uU  dm’iuu;  the  IrouHi'iis  period  of  Thvr  elyil 

F*  Fort  down  to.  r.hf  war,  \\riiHi  for  sum*-  thur  they  vftar  >efn- 

Krtusas  ’nil*'.  w;<K  aiwavv  ;i  favorite  yaUto  in  Kaw&tv  M their  ohl  homes  on 

fer i rig;  pjftC«y  of ' ‘fcf'&fcs  for  Hie  .(-fie- f lid  iffivn  hesmnw 

or  the  ‘iHftihw*-  dances.  In  ITUt  La  ilnvpe  t m vir  tomo  now  z&tittA 4 They  have  been 
foliaqiil  ilvehi  loyw  dowfi.  Hie  Jtmr*;  Uv  Vvji)^  4Mil  lihUi  tij i*Y 

UOH  o{  the  f 'liOarrorv  Later  oil  then-  itomher  io  day  hoi  -Lm  -a *vi i w 
tradition  says.  viiov  hve.'j  ini?.-  Uig  North  Lreotor  Hit  \V i* i;e  m tfc.i-r $ilJr]fc 
And  itbmit  ihy.  ^ *| ?»* « t ‘. »i tiw  of  ihe  o than  ’Uioir  ••  Jieighbois.  A«  JUS  own 
aSMifiov  tlu-y  had  isior  Viiioirr  /iiH.i)  oaoa!  tiuy  y»rarosv«.I  ihtioottjfl 
ou  .Rini  litver,  at  -.the  itn»Mth  of  xhf-  ihe  Thy  woar  r»i«-  8<:;»lo  h»<*k.  'A»t)i  iio. 

Wiwiiha  In  U’*;  hod  tlieir  Oiaiu  'hair  >1);*.v*m|  t’r-aii  *->oe  side  ?h’  »ja-  !u;,J 
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ami  ' flcovjittir  loose!  \ o)\  the  other  Phi*  yeiii'H 

«Mfts  >, fill  «»'.•»-  .Mti  - r,>i  0-  )i-  einhhm,  N 

hair  uiu.  l‘  1,H*  »>!<!  ;?>  Mnnv  n m V i ,**  A r 

poHi*ej!.  They  :|i„»  ijil  ir  * Jot  h j ity* , 

Ihfr  Vy one*  n Vfil  v it  v^t >ri  skirt  in 

v^it;  t ^ i J <Tt te ir  peytrihi^ 


har.icU-nsMr  i tM-ii.N  si i \v  j T.  i } { 
ti.in  quirk  m<**>  • i f f ph rter,  A f - -eimo' 
h»'!(l  suine  ;r<o>  /y,  bVepry  p 

Sfolinte  the  purrh'ise  of  the  iv&'vx-Mv.y-i,. 
J I n j VV  J4  .V  p iv^f  *?  t f.  li£-  <tp« 
for  1 1 j ^ I n be.  The 
*•»•  s m;h  josh'd  every  .Tor! 

t:  It*  MujheV  lip:  &A\t 

f pUt  £#TJW\y*  waiijfe  hut 

;.  : : ' |1|>0  t'A 

ihKarJanijHi,  ;vn*i  sVoWd  jirm.  .A 
Iasi  <>n*4  of  the  ft; .sswnviv 

umh-rh v.. k |t>  p.‘onrul:i  <he  L.h 
bins  that  wiflvr  liiey  find  rsfl^ot 
•'  “7,-rV:  §§1  pfe^|  eUomomfs  Tne  l r 

v/oii  W ‘'he  ppjr  wortf  sp  u d , 

BB;  ; V pun*3.m>se  - pr»ce 

\\-oii is?.  Ur  .vh-ar  yoon  ^huei: 
as  , j hash  t|,,>  t - } i . < • i r«'I  OfaC*! 

“ Then  svhv  vfo  you  o :' 

W Hh  n insignitieeif  > 
v!  i i(;  gi <*c1-€ril  $}\i  h)  ft ii  Ur\  itk fp » t 

iii-s  vaisr..  a lid  &oopm<r,  rook 
HBffij  up  a .joublp  lunninii  ut  tins! 

jjufi  MuflUM-o!  it  m Uuj  w ordy 
>a \ i iig,  ‘ Von  vv.hvie  niai  liiiv> 
th;P  omtiy  Ways  u>  Tirur  iinh 

■nttl  i.u. 

, '^tliijolM^u-'  m v/^i i^athnisapiovr^ 

“vVichill^  nftii  ot.hf»  trHa>%. 
of  tluil  srct.iou,  a he  Wa  iter  >'  .,^ 
laapirslol  1>>  th^  I^iKirhoanf 

ij/f§  of  J u si  ie»>,  sonif  ftv 


a*  irefjr^ 

iii  yjhii  a loCAf  itii*  on  liin  umktr 
Ret)  River  ><iHf  p^afn(Pe  HotniV 
an<hv  n t re  1 1 Uxif w i I i^li  } i jud  $ n 
inipoilPHt  l»raxi|tif  «»pon  a penii- 
it i ^ epti {jpyVu^y.  Jwt  wee* i \ tifij. 

. . 4 . 4'i^  v^lv 

■••>■■'  tion>eH.  'Vjtji  t hr  u ! ;ias-5  < g ‘fep  arhor<  j',  yps.  i he  iAi*r  1‘iivinv  IhefU 

0$  <h*v:tor  himirv -- .\ he  ' ?»«*ntt‘y  ho.X4^  ’*  . as  Up  we  ui  im  old  Spanish  set 

<«{  lh»‘  /ti,]  rhr<t,0--y  - ;» rU  sfrll'i'i)  IIP*,  { Irnm!  t ? . W ; i 1?  a v]r  W \ty  pr.>V.up  ihut- 
probuhly  mtfVB  ,xh.*li*  hall  Hi*-  frtho  hrit \<j  tie*  v.-<r  h>?»;  vavH  w f l h i n file  yVri^irutl  1V.Ma;v 
ipepiai  in  Umm  TliOr  ra^e«l  jurodirbon . «.hi  th*r  ^pmv  kt 

hove  <pi:nilitifw-  of  y.oop  which  • l.in-v  iornnh  as  j U#U  snsfierH-i?,  thiU  the  rr 

yn/iinil  upof?  sii.Vm-  *>r  m wooftf^p  hroiw  oerr  in  • .U,trr.  I bai)  i .r»v*5:.<f  of  ;in  /old 

.r.'ihijs  I'heu’bv-aMrn  W»M'e  «-.x|fert  f»o(  W0lx£t$  villair'’  i hf  uieniK'nl  rme 
terv  ilp \ktb*8,  u>!<\  ihr-  ;u‘i  Vet  ‘ii|i!v‘ivvs  by  .(yin,-;  I>  <d-« • m j 8>k.i  ill  fmiorriaip 
:iinuny  !o»*in-  wRfo  t lut*  h?c-l  1U KHi  s^nr  «)iu:  bv  Hi-' 

fhro-  jiiwni!  ehref  is  Ta '.vneon i Jim,  eov^runiVut  \o  intipHe  fihenuiy  tvhjo>.*?is 
a •■;.  hr  j,  jipv;- *i  atfionr  fin  uk.r'y  !tr  man  »\dh  ib*  vontlievu  jilainsM-thrs  The 
e-;  xv-mvmMubmj  p»e*m-M‘  uin.  i<«rlry  «it,h  iifi-sl  < b t h ; f . ]o-;  n J : v • n'  fhe  noted  y%U|jl 
phHtiiiti.f*  o.mViroi  iO<*r  ill-  peopU',  .itui  tlr  Unhaii  ».h;t.|  h r>  Un\\  u(  live  N to  ioun  ? St  Li 
hrmik  ib:-b*  WjUl  »^plp|  force  iUul  Ue?.*omp:nM>*J  Rite  0XpKl.lhi3J.frnd 

(r.thpnem'r.  ni  h‘  r ot  jov  nuf^  “ l.in^uayr'  he  hJ'i  u thUaReh  dtuir*y  of  ils  ttPo-eh  iHid 
or  * -ih  ICitgTtrtK  \V hiei'f  he  aejtnru  oi  tlie  s.*bseu  ;o-n  t .lyn  in  (ion  >.  ;vi  t ho-  o/\ 
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of  w'iwh he  has  inv^t?  ps  ,V  paint  tn*?.  Coronado  w&fc  t|u  first  explorer  of  th* 
\v Vi a^iV,  however,  is  e*msHhTal>) y idealized.  Western  phmJfc,  such  iui  exhibit  Should 
as  wdlj  bo * seen  bv  ».^>;:iipuri n;sr'  his  draw  hart?  a sp^Wal  ivh^rest  ;>t  a traii5  Mi «:  a 
big;  with  tilt?  photographs  of  actual  slppt  c^jR^HhiU.  Ae< vniinj? !y , m Jtmjimg 
houses.  Tlio  villager  \\%s  4 jk»ii  a nar  row  up  mydelegatfotj  front  thv  sonlhpc?4 
strip  of  level  bottom  on  the  north  batik  I inehnh5d  rt  party  ot  h>rty  Winhrtas 
of  tin*  North  Pork  of  Red  River,  at  contracted  with  them  for  one  of:  the.  »aegv- 
the  6xtre?nn  wosiePn.  ri iil  **6f  the  W icUi  ta  gv&h&  heth^^.Urint  in  aohml  oetvh  paney:**# 
J\fi5rrutains/ahd  wUhio  Ibepreseot  bums  the  reset^vajiirMi,  which  they  >tt» 

Of  the  ivhova  reservation.  We  found  the  take  to  pieces  Hi  id  set up  ugai n ;n  Ont.-On*. 
jgi^^giHJVVn  Pinhlar  foutidaiiow^  of  Urn"  *Fj i b \ ) i o u se.h h ^ j0|jf . he^h  thkyh /hhwb • 

1 obits'  HH  tl.i.st fiict  .us  they  might  have  hern  and  the  m/uenals  traiisjinrlod  to  iha yol 
sixty  years  &go-}  and  picked  up  armsv-  road  hi  Indian  wagons,  a special  l run 
heads,  stone  hmmneoy  hhd  wzttiiim.  was  imule  up  h*  iteciuptnoihitp  tlie.delcga-. 
Largely  upon  thw  result,  of  ibis  exittuitia-  thm.  consisting  of  nearly  omc  I os  i?4^&4 
non,  the  fpiestiWi  was  uvs-idvd  ityiavos*  of  .*>nd  iff  ty*  lu&fsMV*:  fmm  bye  in  he?-;  whUt. 
the  go^erwwuK  their-  pontes,  lepr^V a nd  baggage,  &ud  tbs 

On. ' being.  Retailed  for  the  ethnologic  grtvte  ,ni»j  potesof  the  house  TheWi.-he 
work  the  Omaha  Exposition  last  yea r,  t as  1> ad  brought  their  drum,  4M»ci  us  thv 
I resolved / to  give  the  Air»e>  ican  people  tWuv»  sped  on ; they  staf  fed  up  the  music 
air:c^Vpo«Huuuy  U ^.e  owe  of  the  grass  of  the  old  dance  sOfigS;  in  w hteh  the  othyr 
houses  of  Quieim,  described  h\  the  old  tribes  joined,  Until  the  chorus  wem  i;^v 
Spanish  conquers?  so  lom/;  before.  As  from  a ll ei aired  i ml ian  throats.. 

As  we  sighted  the  Arkansas, 
which  the  Wieiotas  slUl  .reeog* 
ptee  as  the  great  river  of  their 
■ ’ ■ ' ' : v ■ ::  j .1.1  I.....  [.  - ..... 
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form  *1  drum*  jjtcil  tirroly  houmi  with  elm  lodges  of  willow  rinls  whivU  belong  to 
burua  thghou*  n>h*  wore  fastened  Ijorb  e**ery  Indian  ramp,  With  the  strings  of 
aeonm \ the?  <h  rm.mi  fere  nee.  and  corn  hanging  troiu  the  rafters-,  the  mor- 
t\ » i -i : I v >hr  bmnVie*-  of  lung  it  vans  were  tor  and  nnlo/e  urur  the  th>or.  [he  drum 
i»ifi  on.  round  /ifi.yf  mand.  Hi  shingle  m it s pho/c,  the  and  women  at  tfrork, 

f « ft  f *i« * i\ . ' beg  i mu i ♦ t s*  at  the  yrouod.  in  snrdi  and  llm  children  at  their  play,  it  w;i s all 
a way  that  >iteh  Vo  hi  ill  was  r>vt»vlnf)pfil  by  very  hhi,tteljk& 

tJo;  next . ;d‘Ov>-  All  the  IN  tug  was  done  The  \YnMdia  >amp  formed  wre  of  the 
wuh  Htu  bark.  s<j.  neatly  that  it  needed  a ifnujkt  aVtwudmn#  on  the  Indian  ground* 
sharp  h*  hfctret  it.  Two  doorway*  while  the  exyrosnum  lasted,  anil  almost 
wer^  rnmlr  on  appoint:  side*  of  Un*  hrmye.  every  night  n dunce  or  a ha  mi  game,  to 
Bit  it*  m j*Jb*«r  Ute  breeze  trer  play,  ami  a whirl.  all  the  other  tribes  were  n.vjhsi. 
•small  was  left  near  the  H>p  made  ihe  pbve  -resound  M ith  shout  and 

Ifeddo  w*  r,  ;>ir*h  plathnfns.  whieh  serviHt  soey  Whan  {he  great  show  was  at  mi 
both  ;t- seat^c  and  /♦->  hedif  Fifteen  per-  mnh.iho  grass  imu.se  and  its  he  longings 
wei*e  £ fMj,o>ft^hly  arcoPnnodaOHl  iir  were  bought.,  far  the  XntionaJ  ‘Museum 
The  hT.yia*.  w l«*e|i.  from  the  outside,  looked  The  structures  wore  taken  down,  and  »)ie 
eeey  mm  h like  n wejhbniK  buy  -n,y  k rhum  rials  again  parked  and  shipped,  a ids 
Tm-  ividding  i-e(|U'red  llte  tahor  of  sevyml  • MP>**  n>  VYashiugtun  where  I hope  at 
v-.«‘»!i-n  for  lihout  a weylv,  every  detail  some  favoyddy  .vpport unity  to  set.  up  .in 
b*h>iju  oiporv ».->cs)  by  tit©  eti\ef  himself  thy  i>4«tut«ful  park  - on  Uocdc  Creek  one  of 
The  ivyt of .tJm  parly  were  lhoiMiU  in  can*  the  ia*t  fvmhiinmg  kpeeimohs  of  the  straw 
v;o  houses  nf'bmeirn. 

Adm.nh'C  thy  house  they  .put  tip  one- 

• if  the  j.rfM^>voided  arbors,  mailer  which  Norfc.y h<y  ov.iini.  -y*  |,"u.n..joy  o 

m m m •“  «* rnmmm-  ;:;rs\ 

and  lln:  oM  m-n  r-u  i h<*i>-  nr . 1 0 s y,  - . 1 1 . i ►! . , 1 1 • 1 1 » * . i f.v  f ..c  «i:.J  ni.-ts 


fflIL080PHlEB; 


'ok  l m U ,1.  sTklNtiU-K 

\\rfe  >hd  lyoyo^tl  UV»>  Door, 

W •BuiyyjliiiVri.dl  add  ghard^d  het^  1>ph«;4vl  ^ -:g>WAvf>: 
Epiindtiv^d  »f  uh r CeUx  in  crt-r 

With  tfrleH  of  y.:n;dF  "eon  tin  mg  stone. 
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THE  MOTHERS  OF  HONORE. 


BY  MARY  HARTWELL  CATHERWOOD. 


THE  sun  was  shining  again  after 
squalls,  and  the  strait  showed  vio- 
let, green,  red,  and  bronze  lines,  melting 
and  intermingling  each  changing  second. 
Metallic  lustres  shone  as  if  some  volcanic 
fountain  on  the  lake-bed  were  spraying 
the  surface.  Jules  McCarty  stood  at  his 
gate,  noting  this  change  in  the  weather 
with  one  eye.  He  was  a small  old  man, 
having  the  appearance  of  a mummied 
boy.  His  cheek-bones  shone  apple-red, 
and  his  partial  blindness  had  merely  the 
effect  of  a prolonged  wink.  Jules  was 
keeping  melancholy  holiday  in  liis  best 
clothes,  the  well-preserved  coat  parting 
its  jaunty  tails  a little  below  the  middle 
of  liis  back. 

Another  old  islander  paused  at  the  gate 
in  passing.  The  two  men  shook  their 
heads  at  each  other. 

“I  went  to  your  wife’s  funeral  this 
morning,  Jules,”  said  the  passer,  impress- 
ing on  the  widower’s  hearing  an  impor- 
tant fact  which  might  have  escaped  his 
one  eye. 

“You  was  at  de  funer’l?  Did  you  see 
Therese?” 

“ Yes,  I saw  her.” 

44  Ah,  what  a fat  woman  dat  was!  I 
make  some  of  de  peop’  feel  her  arm.  I 
feed  her  well.” 

The  other  old  man  smiled,  but  he  was 
bound  to  say, 

“ Fin  sorry  for  you,  Jules.” 

14  Did  you  see  me  at  de  church?” 

44  Yes,  I went  to  the  church.” 

44  You  t'ink  I feel  bad — eh?” 

“ I thought  you  felt  pretty  bad.” 

“You  go  to  de  graveyard,  too?” 

44  No,”  admitted  his  sympathizer,  re- 
luctantly, 44 1 didn’t  go  to  the  grave- 
yard/’ * 

“ But-dat  was  de  fines’.  You  ought 
see  me  at  de  graveyard.  You  t'ink  I feel 
bad  at  de  church — I raise  hell  at  de 
graveyard.” 

The  friend  shuffled  his  feet  and  cough- 
ed behind  his  hand. 

44  Yes.  I feel  bad,  me,”  ruminated  the 
bereaved  man.  44  You  get  used  to  some 
woman  in  de  house,  and  not  know  where 
to  get  anodder.” 

“ Haven't  you  had  your  share,  Jules?'’ 
Voi-  XC1X  — No.  589.-17 


inquired  his  friend,  relaxing  gladly  to 
banter. 

44 1 have  one  fine  wife,  maman  to 
Honore,”  enumerated  Jules,  ‘‘and  de 
squaw,  and  Lavelotte’s  widow,  and 
Therese.  It  is  not  much.” 

44  I’ve  often  wondered  why  you  didn’t 
take  Melinda  Cree.  You’ve  no  objection 
to  Indians.  She’s  next  door  to  you,  and 
she  knows  how  to  nurse  in  sickness,  be- 
sides being  a good  washer  and  ironer. 
The  summer  folks  say  she  makes  the  best 
fish  pies  on  the  island.” 

44  It  is  de  trut’!”  exclaimed  Jules,  a 
new  light  shining  in  his  dim  blue  eye  as 
he  turned  it  toward  the  house  of  Melinda 
Cree.  The  weather-worn,  low  domicile 
was  bowered  in  trees.  There  was  a con- 
venient stile  two  steps  high  in  the  sepa- 
rating fence,  and  it  had  long  been  made 
a thoroughfare  by  the  families.  On  the 
top  step  sat  Clethera,  Melinda  Cree’s 
granddaughter.  Clethera  had  been  Ho- 
noris playmate  since  infancy.  She  was 
a lithe,  dark  girl,  with  more  of  her 
French  father  in  her  than  of  her  half- 
breed  mother.  Some  needle-work  busied 
her  hands,  but  her  ear  caught  every  ac- 
cent of  the  conference  at  the  gate.  She 
flattened  her  lips,  and  determined  to  tell 
Honor6  as  soon  as  he  came  in  with  the 
boat.  Honore  was  the  favorite  skipper 
of  the  summer  visitors.  He  went  out 
immediately  after  the  funeral  to  earn 
money  to  apply  on  his  last  mother's  burial 
expenses. 

When  the  old  men  parted,  Clethera 
examined  her  grandmother  with  stealthy 
eves  in  a kind  of  aboriginal  reconnoi- 
tring. Melinda  Cree’s  black  hair  and 
dark  masses  of  wrinkles  showed  through 
a sashless  shed  window  where  she  stood  at 
her  ironing-board.  Her  stoical  eyelids 
were  lowered,  and  she  moved  with  the 
rhythmical  motion  of  the  smoothing-iron. 
Whether  she  had  overheard  the  talk,  or 
was  meditating  on  her  own  matrimonial 
troubles,  was  impossible  to  gather  from 
facial  muscles  rigid  as  carved  wood.  Me- 
linda Cree  was  one  of  the  few  pure-blood- 
ed Indians  on  the  island.  If  she  was 
fond  of  anything  in  the  world,  her  prefer- 
ence had  not  declared  itself,  though  pre- 
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vious  to  receiving  her  orphaned  grand- 
daughter into  her  house  she  had  consented 
to  become  the  bride  of  a drunken  youth 
in  iiis  teens.  This  incipient  husband — 
before  he  got  drowned  in  a squall  off  De- 
tour, thereby  saving  his  aged  wife  some 
outlay— visited  her  only  when  he  needed 
funds,  and  she  silently  paid  the  levy  if 
her  toil  had  provided  the  means.  He  also 
inclined  to  offer  delicate  attentions  to  Cle- 
thera, who  spat  at  him  like  a cat,  and  at 
sight  of  him  ever  afterwards  took  to  the 
attic,  locking  the  door. 

But  while  Melinda  Cree  submitted  to 
the  shackles  of  civilization,  she  did  not 
entirely  give  up  the  ways  of  her  own 
people.  She  kept  a conical  tent  of  poles 
and  birch  bark  in  her  back  yard,  in 
which  she  slept  during  summer.  And 
she  was  noted  as  wise  and  skilled  in 
herbs,  guarding  their  secrets  so  jealously 
that  the  knowledge  was  likely  to  die  with 
her.  Once  she  appeared  at  the  bedside  of 
a dying  islander,  and  asked,  as  the  doctor 
had  withdrawn,  to  try  her  own  remedies. 
Permission  being  given,  she  went  to  the 
kitchen,  took  some  dried  vegetable  sub- 
stance from  her  pocket,  and  made  a tea 
of  it.  A little  was  poured  down  the  sick 
man’s  throat.  He  revived.  He  drank 
more,  and  grew  better.  Melinda  Cree’s 
decoction  cured  him,  and  the  chagrined 
doctor  visited  her  to  learn  what  wonder- 
ful remedy  she  had  used. 

44  It  was  nothing  but  some  little  bush- 
es,” responded  the  Indian  woman. 

44  If  you  tell  me  what  they  are,  I will 
pay  you  fifty  dollars,”  he  pleaded. 

Melinda  Cree  shook  her  head.  She 
continued  to  repeat,  as  he  raised  the  bid 
higher,  44  It  was  nothing  but  some  little 
bushes,  doctor;  it  was  nothing  but  some 
little  bushes.” 

Clethera  felt  the  same  kind  of  protect- 
ing tenderness  for  this  self  - restrained 
squaw  that  Honore  had  for  his  under- 
sized parent,  whom  he  always  called  by 
the  baptismal  name.  Melinda  had  been 
the  wife  of  a great  medicine  man,  who 
wore  a trailing  blanket,  and  white  gulls’ 
wings  bound  around  and  spread  behind 
his  head.  During  his  lifetime  he  was 
often  seen  stretched  on  his  back  invoking 
the  sun.  A stranger  observing  him  de- 
clared he  was  using  the  signs  of  Free- 
masonry, and  must  know  its  secrets. 

With  the  readiness  of  custom,  Honore 
and  Clethera  met  each  other  at  the  steps 
in  the  fence  about  dusk.  She  sat  down 


on  her  side,  and  he  sat  down  on  his,  the 
broad  top  of  the  stile  separating  them. 
Honord  was  a stalwart  Saxon  - looking 
youth  in  his  early  twenties.  Wind  and 
weather  had  painted  his  large-featured 
countenance  a rosy  tan.  By  the  employ- 
ing class  Honord  was  considered  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  promising  young  quarter- 
breeds  on  the  island. 

The  fresh  moist  odor  of  the  lake,  with 
its  incessant  wash  upon  pebbles,  came  to 
them  accompanied  by  piercing  sweetness 
of  wild  roses.  For  the  wind  had  turned 
to  the  west,  raking  fragrant  thickets. 
Dusk  was  moving  from  eastern  fastnesses 
to  rock  battlements  still  tinged  with  sun- 
set. The  fort,  dismantled  of  its  garrison, 
reared  a whitewashed  crown  against  the 
island’s  back  of  evergreens. 

Both  Honore  and  Clethera  knew'  there 
was  a Spanish  war.  As  summer  day  fol- 
lowed summer  day,  the  village  seethed 
with  it,  as  other  spots  then  seethed.  A 
military  post,  even  when  dismantled,  al- 
ways brings  home  to  the  community 
where  it  is  situated  the  dignity  and  pomp 
of  arms.  Young  men  enlisted,  and  Ho- 
nore restlessly  followed,  with  a friend  from 
the  North  Shore,  to  look  at  the  camp. 
His  pulses  beat  with  the  drums.  But  he 
was  carrying  the  burden  of  the  family; 
to  leave  Jules  and  Jules's  dependent  wife 
would  be  deserting  infants. 

Clethera  gave  little  more  thought  to 
fleets  sailing  tropical  seas  than  to  La 
Salle’s  vanished  Griffin  on  Northern  wa- 
ters. It  was  nothing  to  her,  for  she  had 
never  heard  of  it,  that  pioneers  of  her 
father’s  blood  once  trod  that  island,  and 
lifted  up  the  cross  at  St.  Ignace,  and 
planted  outposts  along  the  South  Shore. 
Bareheaded,  or  with  a crimson  kerchief 
bound  about  her  hair,  she  loved  to  help 
her  grandmother  spread  the  white  clothes 
to  bleach,  or  to  be  seen  and  inspected  as 
a prosperous  laundress  carrying  her  bas- 
ket through  the  teeming  streets.  The 
island  was  her  world.  Its  crowds  in  sum- 
mer brought  variety  enough ; and  its  vir- 
gin winter  snows,  the  dog-sledges,  the  ice- 
boats, were  month  by  month  a procession 
of  joys. 

Clethera  wondered  that  Hpjrore  per- 
sistently went  where  newspapers  were 
read  and  discussed.  He  stuffed  them  in 
his  pockets,  and  pored  over  them  while 
waiting  in  his  boat  beside  the  wharf. 
People  would  fight  out  that  war  with 
Spain.  What  thrilled  her  was  the  boom 
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of  winter  surf,  piling  iridescent  frozen 
spume  as  high  as  a man's  head,  and 
, rimming  the  island  in  a corona  of  shat- 
tered rainbows.  And  she  had  an  eye  for 
summer  lightning  infusing  itself  through 
sheets  of  water  as  if  descending  in  the 
downpour,  glorifying  for  one  instant  ev- 
ery distinct  drop. 

The  pair  sitting  with  the  broad  top 
step  betwixt  them  exchanged  the  smiling 
good-will  of  youth. 

“I  take  some  more  party  out  to-night 
for  de  lightmoon  sail,”  said  Honore, 
pleased  to  report  his  prosperity.  “It  is 
consider'  gran'  to  sail  in  de  lightmoon.” 

“ Did  you  find  de  hot  fish  pie?”  in- 
quired Clethera,  solicitous  about  man 
thrown  on  his  own  resources  as  cook. 

Honore  acknowledged  with  hearty 
gratitude  the  supper  which  Melinda  Cree 
had  baked,  and  her  granddaughter  had 
carried  into  the  bereaved  house  while  its 
inmates  were  out. 

“ They  not  get  fish  pie  like  that  in  de 
war.  Jules,  he  say  it  is  better  than  poor 
Therese  could  make,”  Honorb  added, 
handsomely,  with  large  unsuspicion. 

Clethera  shook  a finger  in  his  face. 

“Honors  McCarty,  you  got  watch  dat 
Jules!  I got  to  watch  Melinda.  Simon 
Leslie,  he  have  come  by  and  put  it  in 
Jules'  head  since  de  funer'l!  I hear  it, 
me.” 

The  young  man's  face  changed  tli rough 
the  dusk.  He  braced  his  back  against 
the  fence  and  breathed  the  deep  sigh  of 
tried  patience. 

“ Honore,  how  many  mothers  is  it  you 
have  already?” 

“ I have  not  count',”  said  the  young 
man.  testily. 

“Count  dem  mothers,”  ordered  Cle- 
thera. 

“Maman,”  he  began  the  enumeration, 
reverently.  His  companion  allowed  him 
a minute’s  silence  after  the  mention  of 
that  fine  woman. 

“ One,”  she  tallied. 

“ Nex',”  proceeded  Honore,  “poor  Jules 
is  involve'  with  de  Chippewa  woman.” 

*‘Two,”  clinched  Clethera. 

The  Chippewa  squaw  was  a sore  theme. 
She  had  entered  Jules's  wigwam  in  good 
faith;  but  during  one  of  his  merry  ca- 
rouses, while  both  Honore  and  the  priest 
were  absent,  he  traded  her  off  to  a North 
Shore  man  for  a horse.  Long  after  she 
tramped  away  across  the  frozen  strait 
with  her  new  possessor,  and  all  trace  of 


her  was  lost,  Jules  had  the  grace  to  be 
shamefaced  about  the  scandal;  but  he 
got  a good  bargain  in  the  horse. 

“Then  there  is  Lavelotte's  widow,” 
continued  Honor6. 

“Three,”  marked  Clethera. 

Yes,  there  was  Lavelotte's  widow,  the 
worst  of  all.  She  whipped  little  Jules 
unmercifully,  and  if  Honors  had  not 
taken  his  part  and  stood  before  him,  she 
might  have  ended  by  being  Jules's  widow. 
She  stripped  him  of  his  whole  fortune, 
four  hundred  dollars,  when  he  finally  ob- 
tained a separation  from  her.  But  instead 
of  curing  him,  this  experience  only  whet- 
ted his  zest  for  another  wife. 

“And  there  is  Therese.”  Honorb  did 
not  say,  “Last,  Therese.”  While  Jules 
lived  and  his  wives  died,  or  were  traded 
otf  or  divorced,  there  would  be  no  last. 

“It  is  four,”  declared  Clethera;  and 
the  count  was  true.  Honore  had  taken 
Jules  in  hand  like  a father,  after  the  ad- 
venture with  Lavelotte's  widow.  He 
made  his  parent  work  hard  at  the  boat, 
and  in  winter  walked  him  to  and  from 
mass  literally  with  hand  on  collar.  He 
encouraged  the  little  man,  moreover, 
-with  a half-interest  in  their  house  on  the 
beach,  which  long-accumulated  earnings 
of  the  boat  paid  for.  But  all  this  care 
was  thrown  away;  though  after  Jules 
brought  Therese  home,  and  saw  that 
Honor6  was  not  appeased  by  a woman's 
cooking,  he  had  qualms  about  the  home- 
stead, and  secretly  carried  the  deed  back 
to  the  original  owner. 

“ I want  you  keep  my  part  of  de  deed,” 
he  explained.  “ I not  let  some  more 
women  rob  Honore.  My  wife,  if  she  get 
de  deed  in  her  ban',  she  might  sell  de 
whole  t'ing!” 

“Why,  no,  Jules,  she  couldn't  sell 
your  real  estate!”  the  former  owner  de- 
clared. “ She  would  only  have  a life  in- 
terest in  your  share.” 

“ You  say  she  couldn't  sell  it?” 

“No.  She  would  have  nothing  but  a 
life  interest.” 

“ She  have  only  life  interest?  By  gar  ! 
I t'ink  I pay  somebody  twenty  dollar  to 
kill  her!” 

But  lacking  both  twenty  dollars  and 
determination,  he  lived  peaceably  with 
Therese  until  she  died  a natural  death, 
on  that  occasion  proudly  doing  his  whole 
duty  as  a man  and  a mourner. 

Remembering  these  affairs,  which  had 
not  been  kept  secret  from  anybody  on 
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the  island,  Clethera  spoke  out  under 
conviction. 

“Honor©,  it  a scandal’  t’ing,  to  get 
marry.” 

“ Me,  I t 'ink  so  too,”  assented  Honor©. 

“Jules  McCarty  have  disgrace’  his 
son  !” 

“Melinda  Cree,”  retorted  Honor©, 
obliged  to  defend  his  own,  “she  take  a 
little  ’usban’  honly  nineteen.” 

“She  ’ave  no  chance  like  Jules;  she  is 
oblige’  to  wait  and  take  what  invite  her.” 

The  voices  of  children  from  other 
quarter-breed  cottages,  playing  along  the 
beach,  added  cheer  to  the  sweet  darkness. 
Clethera  and  Honorb  sat  silently  enjoy- 
ing each  other’s  company,  unconscious 
that  their  aboriginal  forefathers  had 
courted  in  that  mariner,  sitting  under 
arbors  of  branches. 

“Why  do  peop’  want  to  get  marry?” 
propounded  Clethera. 

“ I don’  know,”  said  HonorA 

“ Me,  if  some  man  hask  me,  I box  his 
ear!  I have  know  you  all  my  life — but 
don’  you  never  hask  me  to  get  marry  !” 

“ I not  such  a fool,”  heartily  responded 
Honor©.  “You  and  me,  we  have  seen 
de  folly.  I not  form  de  habit,  like 
Jules.” 

“But  what  we  do,  Honorb,  to  keep  dat 
Jules  and  dat  Melinda  apart?” 

Though  they  discussed  many  plans,  the 
sequel  showed  that  nothing  effectual 
could  be  done.  All  their  traditions  and 
instincts  were  against  making  themselves 
disagreeable  or  showing  discourtesy  to 
their  elders.  The  young  man’s  French 
and  Irish  and  Chippewa  blood  and  the 
young  girl’s  French  and  Cree  blood  ex- 
hausted all  their  inherited  diplomacy. 
But  as  steadily  as  the  waters  set  like  a 
strong  tide  through  the  strait,  in  spite 
of  wind  which  combed  them  to  ridging 
foam,  the  rapid  courtship  of  age  went  on. 

In  carrying  laundered  clothing  through 
the  village  street,  Melinda  Cree  was  care- 
fully chaperoned  by  her  granddaughter, 
and  Hon  ore  kept  Jules  under  orders  in 
the  boat.  But  of  early  mornings  and 
late  twilights  there  was  no  restraining 
the  twittering  widower. 

“Melinda  ’tend  to  her  work  and  is  be- 
have if  Jules  let  her  alone,”  Clethera  re- 
ported to  Honor©.  “ But  he  slip  around 
de  garden  and  talk  over  de  back  fence, 
and  he  is  by  de  ironing-board  de  minute 
my  back  is  turn’!  If  he  belong  to  me,  I 
could  ’rnos’  whip  him!” 


“Jules  McCarty,”  declared  Honor©, 
with  some  bitterness,  “when  he  fix  his 
min’  to  marry  some  more,  he  is  not  turn’ 
if  he  is  hexcommunicate’ !” 

Jules,  indeed,  became  so  bold  that  he 
crowded  across  the  stile  through  the  very 
conferences  of  the  pair  united  to  prevent 
him;  and  his  loud  voice  could  be  heard 
beside  Melinda’s  ironing-board,  proclaim- 
ing in  the  manner  of  a callow  young 
suitor, 

“ Some  peop’  like  separate  us,  Melinda, 
but  we  not  let  them.” 

The  conflict  of  Honor©  and  Clethera 
with  Jules  and  Melinda  ended  one  day  in 
August.  There  had  been  no  domestic 
clamor  in  this  silent  grapple  of  forces. 
The  young  man  used  no  argument  ex- 
cept maxims  and  morals  and  a tighten- 
ing of  authority;  the  young  girl  per- 
mitted neither  neighboring  maids  nor  the 
duties  of  religion  to  lure  her  off  guard. 
It  may  be  said  of  any  French  half-breed 
that  he  has  all  the  instincts  of  gentility 
except  an  inclination  to  lying,  and  that 
arises  from  excessive  politeness. 

Honore  came  to  the  fence  at  noon  and 
called  Clethera.  In  his  excitement  he 
crossed  the  stile  and  stood  on  her  premises. 

“It  no  use, Clethera.  Jules  have  tell 
me  this  morning  he  have  arrange’  de 
marriage.” 

Clethera  glanced  behind  her  at  the 
house  she  called  home,  and  threw  her- 
self in  Honor’s  arms,  as  she  had  often 
done  in  childish  despairs.  Neither  mis- 
understood the  action,  and  it  relieved 
them  to  shed  a few  tears  on  each  other's 
necks.  This  truly  Latin  outburst  being 
over,  they  stood  apart  and  wiped  their 
eyes  on  their  sleeves. 

“It  no  use,”  exclaimed  Clethera,  “to 
set  a good  examp’  to  your  grandmother  1” 

“I  not  wait  any  longer  now,”  an- 
nounced Honore,  giving  rein  to  fierce 
eagerness.  “I  go  to  de  war  to-day.” 

“But  de  camp  is  move’,”  objected  Cle- 
thera. 

“ I have  pass’  de  exam  in',  and  I know 
de  man  to  go  to  when  I am  ready;  he 
promis’  to  get  me  into  de  war.  Jules 
have  de  sails  up  now,  ready  to  take  me 
across  to  de  train.” 

“But  who  will  have  de  boat  when  you 
are  gone,  Honore?” 

“Jules.  And  he  bring  Melinda  to  de 
house.” 

“She  not  come.  She  not  leave  her 
own  house.  She  take  her  ’usban's  in.” 
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4 4 Then  Jules  must  rent  de  house.  You 
not  detest  poor  Jules?” 

“ I not  detest  him  like  de  h udder  one.” 

44  Au  ’voir,  Clethera.” 

“Au  ’voir.  Honors.” 

They  shook  hands,  the  young  man 
wringing  himself  away  with  the  anima- 
tion of  one  who  goes,  the  girl  standing 
in  the  dull  anxiety  of  one  who  stays. 
War,  so  remote  that  she  had  heard  of  it 
indifferently,  rushed  suddenly  from  the 
tropics  over  the  island. 

44  Are  your  clothes  all  mend’  and  ready, 
Honore?” 

But  what  thought  can  a young  man 
give  to  his  clothes  when  about  to  wrap 
himself  in  glory?  He  is  politely  tapping 
at  the  shed  window  of  the  Indian  woman, 
and  touching  his  cap  in  farewell  and  gal- 
lant capitulation,  and  with  long-limbed 
sweeping  haste,  unusual  in  a quarter- 
breed,  he  is  gone  to  the  docks,  with  a bun- 
dle under  one  arm,  waving  his  hand  as 
he  passes.  All  the  women  and  children 
along  the  street  would  turn  out  to  see  him 
go  to  the  war  if  his  intention  were  known, 
and  even  summer  idlers  about  the  bazars 
would  look  at  him  with  new  interest. 

Clethera  could  not  imagine  the  moist 
and  horrid  heat  of  those  Southern  lat- 
itudes into  which  Hon  ore  departed  to 
throw  himself.  Shifting  mists  on  the 
lake  rim  were  no  vaguer  than  her  con- 
ception of  her  country’s  mighty  under- 
taking. But  she  could  feel;  and  the  life 
she  had  lived  to  that  day  was  wrenched 
up  by  the  roots,  leaving  her  as.  with  a 
bleeding  socket. 

All  afternoon  she  drenched  herself  with 
soapsuds  in  the  ferocity  of  her  washing. 
By  the  time  Jules  returned  with  the  boat, 
the  lake  was  black  as  ink  under  a storm 
cloud,  with  glints  of  steel;  a dull  bar 
stretched  diagonally  across  the  water. 
Beyond  that  a whitening  of  rain  showed 
against  the  horizon.  Points  of  cedars  on 
the  opposite  island  pricked  a sullen  sky. 

Clethera’s  tubs  were  under  the  trees. 
She  paid  no  attention  to  what  befell  her, 
or  to  her  grandmother,  who  called  her  out 
of  the  rain.  It  came  like  a powder  of  dust, 
and  then  a moving  blanched  wall,  push- 
ing islands  of  flattened  mist  before  it.  Un- 
der a steady  pour  the  waters  turned  dull 
green,  and  lightened  shade  by  shade  as  if 
dilutingan  infusion  of  grass.  Waves  began 
to  come  in  regular  windrows.  Though 
Clethera  told  herself  savagely  she  not 
care  for  anything  in  de  world,  her  Indian 


eye  took  joy  of  these  sights.  The  shower- 
bath  from  the  trees  she  endured  without 
a shiver. 

Jules  sat  beside  Melinda  to  be  comfort- 
ed. He  wept  for  Hon  ore,  and  praised  his 
boy,  gasconading  with  time-worn  boasts. 

44 1 got  de  hang  of  him,  and  now  I got 
to  part!  But  de  war  will  end,  now  Ho- 
nor 6 have  gone  into  it.  His  gran1  fodder 
was  such  a fighter  when  de  British  come 
to  take  de  island,  he  turn’  de  cannon 
and  blow  de  British  off.  The  gran ’fodder 
of  Honors  was  a fine  man.  He  always 
keep  de  bes’  liquors  and  high-wines  on 
his  sideboa'd.” 

When  Honore  had  been  gone  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  Jules  was  still  idling  like 
a boy  undriven  by  his  task-master,  leav- 
ing the  boat  to  rock  under  bare  poles  at 
anchor  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water, 
Clethera  went  into  their  empty  house.  It 
contained  three  rooms,  and  she  laid  vio- 
lent hands  on  male  housekeeping.  The 
service  was  almost  religious,  like  prepar- 
ing linen  for  an  altar.  It  comforted  her 
unacknowledged  anguish,  which  increased 
rather  than  diminished,  the  unrest  of 
which  she  resented  with  all  her  stoic 
Indian  nature. 

Nets,  sledge-harness,  and  Honore’s  ev- 
ery-day clothes  hung  on  his  whitewashed 
wall.  The  most  touching  relic  of  any 
man  is  the  hat  he  has  worn.  Honore’s 
cap  crowned  the  post  of  his  bed  like  a 
wraith.  The  room  might  have  been  a 
young  hermit’s  cell  in  a cave,  or  a tunnel 
in  the  evergreens,  it  was  so  simple  and 
bare  of  human  appointments.  Clethera 
stood  with  the  broom  in  one  hand,  and 
tipped  forward  a piece  of  broken  looking- 
glass  on  his  shaving  shelf.  A new,  un- 
foreseen Clethera,  whom  she  had  never 
been  obliged  to  deal  with  before,  gave  her 
a desperate  stony  stare  out  of  a haggard 
face.  She  was  young,  her  skin  had  not  a 
line.  But  it  was  as  if  she  had  changed 
places  with  her  wrinkled  grandmother,  to 
whom  the  expression  of  complacent  maid- 
enhood now  belonged. 

As  Clethera  propped  the  glass  again  in 
place,  she  heard  Jules  come  in.  She  re- 
sumed her  sweeping  with  resolute  strokes 
on  the  bare  boards,  which  would  explain 
to  his  ear  the  necessity  of  her  presence. 
He  appeared  at  the  door,  and  it  was  I lo- 
ll ore  ! 

It  was  Honors,  shamefaced  but  laugh- 
ing, back  from  the  war  within  twenty-four 
hours!  Clethera  heard  the  broom-handle 
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strike  the  floor  as  one  hears  the  far-off  fall 
of  a spar  on  a ship  in  harbor.  She  put 
her  palms  together,  without  flying  into 
his  arms  or  even  offering  to  shake  hands. 

“You  come  back?”  she  cried  out,  her 
voice  sharpened  by  joy. 

“The  war  is  end’,”  said  Honore. 
“ Peace  is  declare’  yesterday !”  He  threw 
his  bundle  down  and  looked  fondly 
around  the  rough  walls.  “All  de  peop’ 
laugh  at  me  because  I go  to  war  when  de 
war  is  end’!” 

“They  laugh  because  de  war  is  end’! 
I laugh  too!”  said  Clethera,  relaxing  to 
sobs.  Tears  and  cries  which  had  been 
shut  up  a day  and  a night  were  let  loose 
with  French  abandon.  Honore  opened 
his  arms  to  comfort  her  in  the  old  man- 
ner, and  although  she  rushed  into  them, 
strange  embarrassment  went  with  her. 
The  two  could  not  look  at  each  other. 

“It  is  de  ’omesick,”  she  explained. 
“ When  you  go  to  war  it  make  me  ’ome- 
sick.” 

“Me,  too,”  owned  HonorA  “I  never 
know  what  it  is  before.  I not  mind  de 
fighting,  but  I am  glad  de  Avar  is  end', 
account  of  de  ’omesick!” 

He  pushed  the  hair  from  her  wet  face. 
Their  fate  or  temperament  and  the  deep 


NEEDFUL  PRECAUTIONS 

BY  JOHN 

THERE  was  no  apparent  occasion  for 
discomfort  or  apprehension  on  board 
the  steamship  Mokegan  when,  last  Octo- 
ber, twenty -eight  hours  after  she  had  start- 
ed from  London  on  her  voyage  to  New 
York,  nearly  all  of  the  fifty-three  passen- 
gers sat  down  to  dinner.  There  was  a 
strong  breeze  blowing,  perhaps  twenty  or 
twenty - five  miles  an  hour,  and  a corre- 
sponding amount  of  channel  sea  was  run- 
ning, but  it  was  from  about  east-southeast, 
and  much  in  line  with  the  vessel's  course. 
Alas!  the  meal  was  never  finished.  It 
was  scarcely  well  begun.  A rude  shock 
came,  as  unlooked-for  as  an  earthquake, 
and  much  more  terrible,  a jar,  a grating 
sound,  a sudden  stop,  “ She  has  struck!” 
followed  immediately  bya  rapid  movement 
to  the  deck,  and  very  quickly  by  darkness, 
as  the  lights  (all  electric)  went  out.  Here 
on  deck  all  was  activity,  effort,  and  strain  ; 
no  lack  of  fidelity,  self-sacrifice,  courage, 


tides  of  existence  had  them  in  merciless 
sweep. 

“Clethera,”  represented  Honore,  “the 
rillation  is  not  mix’  bad  with  Jules  and 
Melinda.” 

Clethera  let  the  assertion  pass  unchal- 
lenged. 

“And  this  house,  it  pretty  good  house. 
You  like  it  well  as  de  hudder?” 

“ It  have  no  loft,”  responded  Clethera, 
faintly,  “ but  de  chimney  not  smoke.” 

“We  not  want  de  ’omesick  some  more, 
Clethera — eh?  You  t'ink  de  fools  is  all 
marry  yet?” 

Clethera  laughed  and  raised  her  head 
from  his  arm,  but  not  to  look  at  him  or 
box  his  ear.  She  looked  through  the  open 
door  at  an  oblong  of  little  world,  where 
the  land  was  an  amethyst  strip  betwixt 
lake  and  horizon.  Across  that  beloved 
background  she  saw  the  future  pass:  hale, 
long  years  with  Honore ; the  piled-up 
wood  of  winter  fires;  her  own  home;  her 
children — the  whole  scheme  of  sweet  and 
humble  living. 

“ You  t’ink,  after  all  de  folly  we  have 
see’  in  de  family,  Clethera,  you  can  go  de 
lenk — to  get  marry?” 

“I  go  dat  lenk  for  you,  Honor6, — but 
not  for  any  hudder  man.” 


FOR  SAFE  NAVIGATION. 

HYSLOP. 

and  heroism,  but,  oh,  how  ineffectual, 
how  abortive!  Within  a few  short  min- 
utes, and  long  before  that  company  seat- 
ed at  the  tables,  so  cheerful  and  free  of 
apprehension,  would  in  due  course  have 
risen,  the  relentless  sea  had  swept  into  its 
depths  forty  of  their  number,  and  had  as 
ruthlessly  and  with  resistless  force  carried 
out  of  life  (and  most  of  them  straight  from 
the  posts  of  duty  which  they  so  nobly  fill- 
ed) sixty-six  of  the  ship's  company,  offi- 
cers, seamen,  and  others. 

The  cause  or  causes  which  could  have 
led  to  this  calamity  (so  lacking  in  expla- 
nation from  weather  orcircumstance)  were 
made  a matter  of  formal  inquiry,  extend- 
ing over  many  days,  and  including  the 
examination  of  many  witnesses,  by  the 
“ Board  of  Trade,”  which  ended  with  the 
pronouncement  that  the  vessel  was  wreck- 
ed “by  steering  a wrong  course.” 

To  any  one  who  had  a part  in  the  ex- 
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periences  of  that  night,  and  who  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  survived  its  hazards 
and  hardships,  this  conclusion  must  ap- 
pear most  lamentably  lame  and  impotent; 
and  the  question  presents  itself,  is  there 
really  nothing  to  be  learned  by  this  dis- 
aster? Is  the  risk  in  coast  navigation, 
which  ended  so  disastrously  here,  normal 
to  it  and  inseparable  from  it?  Are  all 
other  vessels  moving  along  coast -lines 
liable  to  a similar  fate,  and  if  not,  why 
not?  It  would  be  difficult — the  writer  be- 
lieves— to  find  a captain  whose  character, 
experience, watch ful ness,  and  competency 
had  earned  for  him  more  implicit  trust 
than  was  reposed  in  Captain  Griffith,  and 
earned  it,  too,  from  those  who  knew  him 
best,  and  who,  like  the  officers  who  had 
sailed  with  him,  were  best  fitted  to  judge 
of  his  qualifications.  One  of  these  (now 
himself  captain  of  a large  steamer)  said 
to  the  writer,  44  He  was  a good  man  to  be 
with  in  a trying  time.” 

Captain  Griffith  had  been  with  the  same 
company  about  twelve  years.  He  had 
been  across  the  Atlantic  about  two  hun- 
dred times,  and  he  had  with  him  as  offi- 
cers men  who  had  also  been  long  in  the 
service  of  the  company,  and  who  had  the 
confidence  of  the  company  and  of  those 
about  them. 

Any  one  of  these  men  was  no  doubt 
capable  of  navigating  a vessel  between 
the  ports  of  London  and  New  York 
in  safety.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
and  under  conditions  not  in  any  way  to 
be  counted  dangerous  or  difficult,  the  ves- 
sel was  lost,  and  with  it  over  a hundred 
people ; and  of  the  eight  boats  carried,  the 
hard  and  faithful  work  of  the  crew  barely 
sufficed  to  get  one  boat  launched  and 
away  from  the  vessel  before  she  sank,  the 
time  occupied  in  the  effort  having  prob- 
ably been  between  ten  and  fifteen  minutes. 

How  much  greater  would  have  been 
the  loss  of  life  had  the  vessel  been  one 
of  those  carrying  hundreds  of  passengers 
and  a greater  number  of  boats?  In  this 
vessel  there  was  a peculiar  difficulty  not 
ordinarily  present,  and  not  present  in 
other  vessels  of  the  same  company — the 
rail  which  was  carried  along  the  upper 
deck,  inside  the  line  of  boats,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  vessel,  and  which  prevented 
the  proper  application  of  pressure  to  get 
the  davits  and  the  boats  hanging  from 
them  swung  outboard.  In  other  respects 
there  was  advantage  over  that  commonly 
had:  to  each  pair  of  davits  there  was  only 


one  boat,  and  this  was  duly  hooked  on  to 
the  hoisting-tackle.  In  many  other  cases 
the  davits  are  only  about  half  as  numer- 
ous as  the  boats  to  be  lowered,  and  one 
set  of  boats  must  be  got  out  and  lowered 
before  the  second  can  be  started. 

Two  questions  arise.  Given  a due 
complement  of  competent  officers  for  the 
proper  navigation  of  a ship,  do  existing 
methods  give  full  effect  to  their  combined 
skill,  care,  and  direction,  or  is  it  a fact  that 
in  important  respects  the  captain  is  not 
only  supreme,  as  he  ought  to  be  and  must 
necessarily  be,  but  that  he  is  practically 
left  without  systematized  help  or  check? 
The  other  question  is,  is  it  sufficient  to 
merely  provide  for  vessels  boats  of  a suffi- 
cient number  and  size,  even  though  the 
means  of  launching  thenl  are  so  utterly 
crude  and  inadequate  that,  under  condi- 
tions of  any  difficulty,  and  where  many 
boats  would  need  to  be  launched  together 
or  within  a limited  time,  miserable  failure 
could  be  the  only  result? 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  Mo - 
hegan  was  lost  by  striking  the  Manacle 
Rocks  near  to  Falmouth  and  to  Land's 
End,  shortly  after  dark  and  two  and  one- 
half  hours  after  passing  three  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Eddystone  Light  house. 

She  had  on  deck  the  second  and  third 
officers,  and,  it  is  believed,  the  captain 
also.  It  is  known  that  he  had  observed 
the  course  and  the  compass  shortly  before 
the  ship  struck.  A course  west  by  north — 
the  course  she  was  being  steered — extend- 
ed on  the  chart  to  thirty  sea-miles  would 
run  just  inside  the  Manacles,  as  would  be 
plainly  apparent  to  any  one  with  a chart 
before  him.  The  course  was  half  a point 
more  northerly,  and  more  into  the  land, 
than  the  same  vessel  under  the  same  cap- 
tain had  been  steered  on  the  next  preced- 
ing voyage  from  a position  four  miles  far- 
ther off  shore.  The  questions  have  since 
been  asked,  perhaps  thousands  of  times: 
“ Was  the  captain  sick?”  “ Had  he  been 
up  all  the  night  before?”  etc.,  “If  any- 
thing was  wrong  with  him,  where  were 
the  other  officers?*1  “ Why  did  they  not 
interfere?”  The  captain  and  his  four  offi- 
cers perished,  and  no  answer  can  be  had 
from  them. 

That  the  captain  was  a sober,  careful, 
and  capable  man,  with  an  excellent  rec- 
ord, I fully  believe.  What  the  partic- 
ular debility  or  ailing  was  that  had  for  a 
time  possession  of  him  I cannot  say,  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  apparent  to 
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others  ; but  I cannot  believe  that  this 
brave  and  unfortunate  man  had  a mind 
clear  and  in  its  normal  working  condi- 
tion. Various  conditions  and  statements 
have  appeared  in  print  bearing  on  this 
point,  and  whatever  may  or  may  not  have 
been  the  nature  of  Captain  Griffith's  mis- 
fortune, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  ship- 
masters as  a class  are  subjected  from  time 
to  time  to  the  most  severe  trials  of  physi- 
cal hardship,  to  responsibility,  care,  and 
exhaustive  effort,  to  sleepless  nights, 
and,  added  to  these,  to  the  ordinary  ills 
and  cares  of  men,  to  consequent  periods 
of  reduced  mental  vigor,  to  preoccupa- 
tion, and  to  errors  of  perception  and  cal- 
culation. The  system  which  to  so  large 
an  extent  depends  on  the  healthy  and 
vigorous  working  of  one  mind  for  the 
direction  of  affairs  has  (it  is  only  a truism 
to  state)  not  yet  attained  to  the  most  desir- 
able condition,  or  to  a maximum  of  safety, 
if  consistently  and  properly  needed  checks 
and  safeguards  can  be  introduced.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  to  no  sin- 
gle mind  should  be  left  unaided  and  un- 
checked the  control  and  direction  of  the 
course  of  a passenger-vessel  to  the  extent 
which  now  obtains,  and  it  appears  quite 
practicable  to  devise  a method  and  routine 
by  which  added  safeguards  may  be  had 
without  injury  to  discipline,  and  without, 
by  the  method,  questioning  that  supreme 
and  ultimate  control  which  must  always 
properly  remain  with  the  captain.  As 
the  custom  now  is,  when  a vessel  is  out  at 
sea,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  an 
observation  with  the  sextant  and  to  work 
out  by  calculations  a knowledge  of  the 
vessel’s  position,  the  captain  will  do  this, 
but  it  will  also  be  done  independently  by 
one,  and  perhaps  two,  of  his  officers,  and 
the  result  of  the  calculations,  when  these 
have  been  completed,  will  be  compared. 
If,  in  consequence  of  alack  of  such  check, 
a considerable  error  were  made,  there 
would  be  (so  long  as  the  vessel  was  far 
from  land)  no  immediate  danger. 

If,  however,  during  night  or  day  the 
vessel  were  moving  along  a coast-line 
and  near  to  rocks  or  other  dangers,  and 
on  a course  set  by  the  captain,  and  if  an 
officer  saw  danger  in  it,  or  failed  to  see 
why  such  a course  was  set,  he  would,. 
I think,  in  most  cases  be  very  chary 
about  asking  questions  or  in  offering 
suggestions;  and  he  wTould  be  especial- 
ly so  if,  from  not  having  a chart  open 
before  him,  or  if  for  any  other  reason, 


such  as  the  captain's  known  experience 
and  carefulness,  he  entertained  the  least 
doubt  of  his  own  correctness. 

In  any  case  he  would  probably  be  will- 
ing to  run  very  close  to  danger,  in  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  captain 
might  detect  his  own  error.  This  matter 
of  the  relations  of  officers  to  the  captain 
receives  some  light  from  the  evidence 
given  before  the  court  of  inquiry  by  Cap- 
tain Pollard,  who  had  formerly  sailed 
with  Captain  Griffith  as  third  officer.  In 
reply  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
captain  “would  have  been  extremely 
pleased  if  he  had  seen  any  of  the  officers 
looking  at  the  charts  going  down  chan- 
nel,”— “ No,  I do  not  think  he  would;  he 
generally  looked  after  that  sort  of  thing 
himself.” 

I find  that  among  sea-captains  and  of- 
ficers there  is  a common  opinion  that 
any  examination  of  charts,  or  question- 
ing of  the  correctness  of  a course  given 
by  a captain,  would,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  be  resented,  and  would  be  too 
risky  to  be  undertaken.  So  that  while 
we  see  under  present  conditions  a ves- 
sel’s position  is  most  carefully  taken  and 
checked  off  when  she  is  in  open  water, 
where  a very  large  error  would  bring  no 
peril,  when  she  is  close  to  land,  and 
when  the  smallest  deviation  from  a cor- 
rect course  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  safety  and  destruction,  a ship's 
safety  is  practically  wholly  in  the  charge 
of  one  man,  and  a headache  or  a fit  of 
forgetfulness  may  determine  things  the 
wrong  way,  and  send  the  ship  to  the  bot- 
tom. Some  years  since,  on  one  of  the 
Brooklyn  ferry-boats,  a pilot  was  found 
dead  in  the  wheel-house,  and  had  the 
boat  been  moving  at  the  time,  some  acci- 
dent might  have  happened.  Since  then, 
on  ferry-boats,  it  has  become  the  custom 
to  have  two  men  in  the  pilot-house 
at  the  same  time,  and  a law  of  the  State 
now  requires  it.  So  far  as  the  safety  of 
ship  and  passengers  is  involved,  in  the 
case  of  an  ocean  steamer  navigating 
channel  waters  or  moving  along  coast- 
lines, for  the  captain  to  die  outright 
might,  in  some  cases,  assure  the  safety 
of  the  vessel  and  of  all  on  board,  but  an 
attack  of  petit  mat , or  of  some  other  pos- 
sibly unobserved  and  temporary  disabil- 
ity, might  wreck  the  vessel.  There  could 
be  found  much  to  support  the  belief  and 
contention  of  any  one  who  should  say 
that  to  unchecked  errors  made  in  regard 
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to  such  matters  as  ship’s  position  and 
course  very  many  vessels  have  been 
wrecked — perhaps  thousands  of  them — 
and  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  ships’  cap- 
tains are  not  as  trustworthy  as  any  other 
class  of  men ; but  it  comes  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  to  be  done,  to  the  way 
of  doing  it,  and  to  the  liability  of  all  men 
to  ills,  weariness,  and  error. 

The  subject  of  an  improvement  on 
present  methods  is  well  deserving  of  con- 
sideration and  discussion  by  all  men  in- 
terested in  it.  It  may,  however,  be  said, 
suggestively,  that  if,  instead  of  the  cap- 
tain laying  the  vessel’s  course,  it  was 
made  to  be  the  ordinary  routine  that 
this  should  be  done  by  an  officer  under 
him,  subject  of  course  to  the  captain’s 
concurrence,  a new  and  valuable  check 
would  be  provided,  and  without  any 
trenching  on  the  dignity  of  the  captain’s 
position,  or  on  discipline,  an  understand- 
ing would  be  had  of  purposes  which 
might  otherwise  be  unknown  excepting 
to  the  captain  himself,  and  which  might 
quite  possibly  be  unsafe.  In  cases  of 
error,  or  of  differences  of  view,  these 
would  naturally  lead  to  comparison. 
With  the  officers  there  would  be  a new 
responsibility,  and  a call  for  increased 
watchfulness.  Due  warrant  to  look  at 
and  examine  the  charts  would  then  exist, 
and  these  would  be  referred  to  whenever 
there  was  occasion  for  it.  If  in  addition 
to  this  regulation  there  was  a further 
one  that  when  the  vessel  was  within  a 
distance  from  shore,  to  be  deGned — say, 
for  instance,  fifty  miles — a chart  or  charts 
of  the  locality  should  be  spread  open  in 
the  chart-room,  and  when  the  officer  of 
the  deck  was  relieved  he  should  mark 
the  vessel’s  position  and  course,  and  this 
should  be  checked  by  his  successor. 

Of  this  suggestion  it  may  be  enough  to 
say  that,  whatever  else  in  connection 
with  the  wreck  of  the  Mohegan  is  myste- 
rious or  uncertain,  this  at  least  appears 
absolutely  plain  and  indisputable,  that, 
had  this  plan  been  followed,  not  only 
must  it  have  been  seen  by  at  least  two 
of  her  officers,  for  hours  before  she  struck, 
that  the  ship  was  pointed  directly  for 
shore,  but  the  exact  moment  that  she 
would  strike  could  have  been  foretold 
within  a very  few  minutes. 

There  are,  however,  perils  and  acci- 
dents such  as  no  human  foresight  or  pro- 
vision can  prevent,  but  to  meet  which  fit- 
tingly, when  they  occur,  very  much  bet- 
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ter  provision  could  be  made  than  there  is 
in  use  at  present.  In  an  age  when  in- 
genuity is  showing  its  restless  activity  in 
all  lines  of  production,  and  when  we  see 
proof  every  day  that  no  really  active  de- 
mand can  long  exist  for  anything  me- 
chanical which  skill  and  inventive  gen- 
ius is  not  ready  to  supply,  it  yet  remains 
that  in  nearly  all  our  large  passenger- 
steamers,  and  indeed  all  other  kinds  of 
vessels,  only  the  same  kind  of  davits 
and  only  the  same  means  of  launching 
boats  are  in  use  that  were  in  use  fifty 
years  ago;  and  if  the  comparison  were 
extended  to  include  an  old  New  Bedford 
whaling-ship,  it  might  well  be  claimed 
that  in  a time  of  difficulty,  with  a ship 
rolling  or  listed  over,  every  one  of  her 
boats  would  likely  be  put  afloat  before 
any  of  those  of  a passenger-steamer  were 
well  started  from  their  position  on  deck. 

No  doubt,  with  the  ordinary  swivelling 
cranes  and  the  other  ordinary  appli- 
ances, and  with  a good  crew  of  sailor- 
men,  there  is  no  particular  difficulty  in 
getting  an  empty  boat  hoisted  out  of  the 
chocks  and  swung  outboard,  if  this  is 
done  in  daylight,  in  smooth  water,  and 
if  there  is  no  need  of  hurry,  and  if  the 
crew  of  trained  sailors  is  like  that  of  a 
man-of-war  (large  enough),  many  boats 
can  be  launched  at  once.  But  in  reality 
conditions  on  a passenger- steamer  are  or- 
dinarily different. 

A vessel  may  carry  several  hundred 
passengers  and  perhaps  twenty  boats,  and 
have  only  between  thirty  and  forty  real 
sailors,  or,  if  she  has  fewer  boats,  she  will 
probably  have  fewer  sailors,  and  these  will 
likely  not  average  over  two  men  to  a 
boat. 

If  boat  drill  is  carried  out,  or  if  the 
boats  have  to  be  manned,  the  due  comple- 
ment of  men  must  be  made  up  of  engi- 
neers, stewards,  stokers,  and  others,  and 
even  frequent  drill  can  scarcely  be  expect- 
ed to  make  these  men  as  efficient  and  re- 
liable as  regular  sailors.  The  work  in- 
volved in  getting  the  boat  out  includes 
removal  of  the  covers,  casting  off  the 
gripe  fastenings,  hoisting  up  the  boat  free 
of  the  chocks,  or  far  enough  for  these  to 
be  thrown  down,  pressing  out  the  boat 
(with  people  in  her,  or  otherwise)  between 
and  outside  the  davits,  swinging  these  out- 
ward and  securing  them  in  that  position 
by  the  guys,  and  at  this  or  at  a previous 
stage  getting  in  the  passengers  and  low- 
ering away,  casting  off  and  getting  clear 
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of  the  ship.  If  the  need  for  launching 
would  only  occur  in  daylight,  when  water 
was  smooth,  when  there  was  no  roll  or  in- 
clination to  the  vessel;  if  it  was  always 
practicable  to  launch  on  both  sides  the 
ship;  if  passengers  and  others  understood 
the  right  time  to  get  into  boats,  and  would 
only  get  in  at  the  right  moment;  and  if 
ships  would  not  go  down  too  quickly — 
present  modes  of  launching,  while  still 
defective, would  be  more  nearly  adequate. 
To  any  one  who  has  seen  the  strenuous, 
painful  efforts  to  launch  boats  from  the 
deck  of  a vessel,  where  scores  of  lives  were 
dependent  on  success  or  failure,  where 
the  conditions  were  difficult  but  not  in 
the  early  stage  of  an  extreme  kind,  who 
has  witnessed  the  minutes  of  anxious  per- 
il, one  after  another,  expire  in  fruitless 
waiting  and  vain  expectancy,  the  efforts 
to  be  ended  only  when  the  sea  engulfed 
workers  and  waiters  alike— to  any  one  who 
has  seen  these  things,  the  appliances  in 
common  use  mustever  be  looked  upon  with 
incensed  feelings,  and  with  some  amaze- 
men  t,  as  bein  g practically  miserable  shams, 
evidences  of  inertia  rather  than  of  a con- 
dition of  earnest  and  intelligent  effort  to 
achieve  an  important  practical  purpose. 
Some  part  of  that  which  appears  like  in- 
difference of  ship-owners,  and  of  others 
who  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  in- 
terested in  improvements,  is  not  necessarily 
or  really  quite  that;  there  are  those  close- 
ly connected  with  shipping  interests  who 
are  convinced  that  present  methods  of 
launching  boats  are  not  what  they  should 
be,  but  the  devices  submitted  to  them  have 
usually  been  of  some  mere  detail,  or,  if 
they  have  been  more  than  that,  they  have 
been  more  or  less  lacking  in  simplicity 
and  adaptability;  or  it  has  happened  that 
the  contrivance  has  favorably  impressed 
the  person  who  has  seen  it,  but,  not  being 
an  expert  or  a mechanical  engineer,  he 
has  lacked  confidence  in  and  satisfaction 
with  his  own  judgment  of  its  merits,  and 
has  been  content  to  remain  on  the  com- 
mon do-nothing  level.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  subject  has  failed  to  receive  the 
quality  and  amount  of  at  tention  which  its 
importance  demands,  and  there  has  been 
very  little  practical  action  as  the  result  of 
such  attention  as  has  been  given.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  here  to  go  into  a close  and 
more  or  less  technical  description  and 
consideration  of  any  of  the  many  contri- 
vances brought  out  within  the  last  thir- 


ty years,  though  many  of  these  are  well 
deserving  of  close  examination.  It  may 
be  said  of  some  of  them  that  they  possess 
features  of  such  excellence,  and  that  they 
are  so  vastly  superior  to  the  out-of-date 
things  in  use,  that  the  wonder  is  how  they 
could  have  failed,  nearly  totally,  of  recog- 
nition and  adoption. 

As  an  instance  of  a company  alert  in 
this  matter,  I may  refer  to  the  fact  that 
the  Old  Dominion  Line  of  steamers  is 
having  its  new  vessels  fitted  with  davits 
(old  in  design  but  apparently  little  known 
or  used)  which  are  free  from  some  of 
the  most  serious  defects  of  the  old  style 
swivel  davit. 

The  boats  with  this  arrangement  are 
always  outside  the  davits,  even  when  rest- 
ing in  the  chocks;  the  arms  of  the  davits 
are  always  pointed  outboard.  When  the 
vessel  is  without  list  the  boat  has  merely 
to  be  raised  about  two  inches  by  the  falls, 
when  she  and  the  davits  from  which  she 
depends  move  outboard  by  their  own 
weight,  to  a position  from  which  the  boat 
can  be  lowered  into  the  water  in  the  usual 
way.  A small  inclination  inward,  such 
as  might  frustrate  the  attempt  to  launch 
a boat  from  the  ordinary  swivel  davits, 
would  have  no  unfavorable  effect,  and  a 
more  serious  inclination  would  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  overcome;  with  a sta- 
tionary device  added,  always  ready  for 
use,  to  control  the  movement  outboard  of 
the  davits,  boats,  etc.,  to  substitute  the 
blocks  and  falls  now  used  for  this  pur- 
pose (a  thing  not  difficult  to  provide),  the 
ocean  voyager,  whether  traveller  or  sea- 
man, might  be  congratulated  that  in  the 
event  of  the  sudden  loss  of  his  vessel  his 
chance  of  safety  would  be  vastly  greater 
than  it  is  to-day.  The  matters  that  have 
been  touched  upon  do  not,  however,  in- 
clude the  whole  subject.  It  is  one  that 
may  well  engage  the  earnest  attention  of 
thoughtful  and  capable  men  connected 
with  shipping  interests,  and  which  should 
have  this  attention  promptly. 

It  is  therefore  with  much  satisfaction 
that  I learn  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  tlie 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  tohave  papers 
read  on  the  launching  of  ships’  boats,  at 
their  annual  convention  in  New  York 
next  autumn.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
the  mean  time  the  subject  will  not  escape 
attention,  and  that  the  need  of  this  may 
not  be  emphasized  by  some  stirring  ca- 
lamity. 
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BY  nULBERT  FULLER. 


I. 

VERY  well,  Mr.  Perkins.  But  liow 
would  you  like  to  have  her  de- 
livered ?” 

“Eh?  What's  that?” 

“ I asked,  Mr.  Perkins,  how  you  would 
prefer — er — to  have  her  sent  home,  you 
know.  Do  you  want  her  put  in  a box?” 

Perkins  jumped.  “A  box?  Good 
Lord!  do  you  want  to  insult  her?  She 
must  have  a carriage,  of  course.  How 
do  ladies  generally  go  home  from  your 
store,  Mr.  Jones — in  a box?” 

Jones  apologized,  suggesting,  however, 
that  this  case  was  slightly  different. 

“No,  it  isn't,  Mr.  Jones,”  Perkins  in- 
sisted. “I  want  you  to  understand  that 
from  now  on  that  lady  is  my  wife,  and 
is  to  be  treated  exactly  like  others  of 
your  wealthy  customers.  You  are  to 
hand  her  out  and  assist  her  into  her  car- 
riage, and  mind  you  wrap  her  up  well, 
too.  And  look  here,  Jones” — catching 
the  clerk’s  lapel  mysteriously — “not  a 
word  to  any  one  about  who  bought  her. 
Do  you  hear?  If  any  one  misses  her, 
wants  to  know  what’s  become  of  her, 
just  tell  them — well,  tell  them  anything, 
except  that.  Do  you  understand?” 

Jones  bowed  courteously.  “ Perfectly, 
Mr.  Perkins.  You've  always  been  a 
good  friend  to  me.  She  shall  be  placed 
in  your  hands  in  prime  condition,  and 
none  shall  ever  be  the  wiser.” 

“Good!  And  you  can  rest  assured, 
Jones,  that.  \ sha'n’t  forget  it.  In  fact, 
there’s  likely  to  be  a change  in  our  firm 
before  long.  But  as  for  this  woman, 
Jones— you  and  I have  belonged  to  the 
same  dancing-club  for  too  many  years  to 
have  any  doubt  about  her.  Lord ! hasn't 
she  a perfect  figure?  and  did  you  ever 
see  a prettier  face?  Oh  yes,  I know  she'll 
make  all  the  ladies  jealous  and  envious 
at  first;  they  won't  understand  her,  will 
try  to  make  out  that  she  doesn’t  belong 
to  their  set,  and  all  that  sort  o'  thing. 
But,  Jones,  you  recollect  how  they’ve  al- 
ways treated  me!  Here  I've  been  going 
round  with  them  a matter  of  ten  years, 
giving  them  flowers,  taking  them  to 
theatres,  parties— every  where ; but  when- 


ever I've  asked  one  of  them  to  marry  me — 
you  know  how  that's  been,  Jones.” 

Jones  sighed.  “Yes,  Mr.  Perkins, 
girls  of  that  kind  don't  seem  to  appreci- 
ate a man  for  what  he  is.” 

“ Exactly ! They  are  perfectly  willing 
to  have  us  spend  our  money  on  them, 
but  when  it  comes  to  marriage,  they  want 
some  dude  whose  father  supports  him. 
Why,  I heard  Miss  Childs  say,  at  the 
party  where  I took  her  the  other  night — 
referring  to  me,  of  course,  and  not  know- 
ing I was  right  behind  her — ‘Mr.  Perkins 
trims  bonnets , you  know,  for  a living.' 
Now  wasn't  that  sudden?” 

“ I should  say  so!  What  answer  did 
you  give?” 

“Answer,  Jones!  What  answer  can 
a man  ever  give  to  a woman?  I tell  you 
I'm  sick  and  tired  of  women  who  talk! 
After  this,  you  can  just  give  me  a woman 
who  looks  beautiful,  dresses  stylishly, 
and  says  nothing.  And,  by  Jove!  I be- 
lieve I've  found  her.”  And  again  giving 
his  directions  almost  word  for  word  as 
we  have  heard  them,  Mr.  Perkins  hur- 
riedly quit  the  store  and  became  one  with 
the  multitude  on  the  street. 

Perkins  was  a little  man,  and,  like 
many  others  of  his  size,  he  was  of  a quick, 
hustling,  business  habit,  sustained  and  im- 
pelled, moreover,  by  a generally  flatter- 
ing and  joyous  opinion  of  himself.  Nor 
was  such  wholly  without  warrant,  nor 
undeserved;  for  aside  from  a few  brief 
years  unavoidably  spent  in  the  nursery, 
Mr.  Perkins  had  made  his  own  way  in 
the  world;  in  fact,  he  had  practically 
been  a milliner  all  his  life.  But  in  a 
large  way — oh  yes,  a very  large  way. 
Starting  as  a boy  in  the  well-known  firm 
of  Bowman,  Crinkles,  and  Co.,  he  had 
been  advanced  steadily  from  one  honora- 
ble position  to  another,  until  now  he  was 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  member  of  the 
firm.  He  had  served  in  the  shop  and 
on  the  road,  and  there  was  really  no  in- 
significant detail  of  their  extensive  busi- 
ness that  was  not  by  this  time  almost  a 
matter  of  second  nature  to  him.  And 
yet,  with  all  this  to  his  credit,  whenever 
Perkins  dared  to  demand  a favor  of  so- 
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ciety,  or,  more  especially,  whenever  he 
modestly  placed  his  heart  at  the  disposal 
of  any  of  its  lovely  butterflies,  who  were 
only  too  glad  to  wear  his  violets,  and 
44  perfectly  adored”  the  bonnets  created 
by  his  house,  there  were  many,  like  Miss 
Childs,  who  heartlessly  challenged  his 
social  status,  wil  l the  titter,  behind  his 
back,  “Mr.  Perkins  trims  bonnets,  you 
know,  for  a living.”  An  accusation 
wholly  fallacious  and  outrageous,  as  we 
have  seen;  for,  obviously,  following  the 
accepted  precedent  that  if  a man  kills 
and  cuts  up  one  hog  a day  he  is  only  a 
butcher,  and  deserves  no  place  in  society, 
whereas  if  he  kills  a thousand  hogs  a 
day  he  is  a packer,  and  his  daughter  may 
marry  a duke— following  this  precedent, 
I say,  if  Mr.  Perkins  had  only  trimmed 
one  or  two  bonnets  a day,  then  there 
would  have  been  ample  justification  for 
Miss  Childs’s  remarks,  and  Mr.  Perkins 
could  be  considered  nothing  less  than 
a social  interloper;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
trimming  as  he  did  over  one  thousand 
bonnets  a day — Well,  well,  let  us  admit 
that  Mr.  Perkins  was  justified  in  becom- 
ing somewhat  of  a misanthrope,  not  to 
say  a misogynist. 

Darkly  meditating  on  the  foregoing, 
though  congratulating  himself  jubilantly 
at  the  last  that  now,  at  least,  everything 
that  a successful  man  of  business  might 
desire  was  satisfactorily  settled  and  won, 
he  hurried  along  the  street  to  the  first 
employment  office.  Going  straight  to 
the  clerk  at  the  window  over  which  he  read 
“Intelligence  Bureau,”  he  asked,  briskly, 

“Have  you  anyone  wishing  a position 
as  lady's-maid ?” 

The  clerk  referred  to  his  list.  “Mar- 
ried or  single?'’  he  asked. 

44  Married,  of  course.” 

“ Here  is  one,'’  said  the  clerk,  scanning 
his  list;  44  but  I don’t  suppose  you  want 
to  be  bothered  with  any  children?” 

Perkins  fell  back;  thinking  only  of  his 
wife,  the  query  took  him  by  surprise. 
“Well,  really,  I — I hardly  know  yet;  I’ve 
only  just  been  married,  you  know.”  Con- 
found his  impudence ! What  right  had  he 
to  ask  such  a question  ! If  he  wanted  any 
children,  he  guessed  he  could  arrange  for 
that  when  the  time  came. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  the  clerk  smiled, 
44  but  Pin  afraid  we  misunderstood  each 
other.  What  I asked  was,  do  you  want 
a married  or  a single  woman  for  a maid? 
Nowhere  is  a woman  with  two  children—” 


“Oh,  no,  no!  What  under  heavens 
would  I do  with  two  children?  Of  course 
I don’t  want  her." 

The  clerk  closed  his  book  slowly.  44  I'm 
very  sorry,”  said  he ; 44  she’s  an  eminently 
worthy  woman,  young— only  twenty-five 
— and  women  of  that  kind  are  not  so  easy 
to  find.” 

Perkins’s  sympathies  were  excited. 
“What’s  her  name?”  he  asked,  involun- 
tarily. 

“Adams — Mary  Adams.” 

The  name  was  inviting.  44  A widow? 
Humph!  No,  she  won't  do.  Have  you 
no  one  else?” 

“No,  sir;  not  at  present.  Still,  some 
one  may  drop  in  at  any  time.  I'll  take 
your  name  and  address,  and  if  any  one 
comes,  I’ll  send  her  round  to  you.” 

He  gave  his  store  address;  for,  though 
he  occupied  a small  flat  and  kept  a house- 
keeper, he  didn’t  care  to  have  the  maid 
call  when  he  might  not  be  at  home. 
Thence  he  went  the  round  of  the  other 
employment  offices. 

II. 

44  Oh,  mamma,  don’t  you  think  papa 
will  come  to-night?” 

“No,  darling,  not  to-night.” 

“But  in  the  morn  in’,  p'haps,”  echoed 
Flossie,  a younger  sister  of  the  first  in- 
quirer— too  young,  in  fact,  to  have  any 
idea  of  the  words’  significance,  save  as 
being  her  mother’s  usual  reply  to  Mabel's 
nightly  question. 

“Yes,  darling  — in  the  morning,  per- 
haps.” 

Such  the  queries  and  such  the  re- 
sponses that  Mary  Adams  had  reckoned 
with  for  six  months  past.  Two  years 
ago,  after  being  out  of  work  for  more 
than  a year,  her  husband  had  left  her  to 
go  to  Alaska.  Flossie  was  then  a babe 
in  arms,  and  Mabel  but  two  years  older. 
Of  her  six  years  of  married  life  Mary 
had  known  but  one  of  genuine  happiness 
and  security,  namely,  their  first  year, 
when  her  husband  had  a good  position, 
and  was  drawing  a fair  salary  as  a book- 
keeper. Beyond  that  comfortable  day — 
nay,  that  there  would  ever  be  a day  be- 
yond— neither  of  them  had  ever  paused 
to  consider.  Like  the  majority  of  people 
in  their  station  in  life,  they  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  those  inevitable  causes,  ruin- 
ous, ruthless,  and  unavoidable,  that  un- 
dermine our  industrial  life  and  fetch 
things  to  a crisis  in  what  the  wealthy 
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call  overproduction,  the  poor,  starvation, 
and  the  many,  lack  of  confidence.  No, 
all  they  knew  was  that  the  firm  for  which 
lie  worked  had  failed — hopelessly  failed, 
and,  moreover,  that  it  was  ouly  one  of 
many. 

Thereafter,  for  many  months,  her  hus- 
band had  walked  the  streets,  searched 
high  and  low,  answering  advertisements 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  position, 
however  humble,  whereby  he  could  live 
and  support  his  family.  A conventional 
task,  and  it  were  a redundancy  to  add 
that  he  was  unsuccessful;  more  men  were 
being  discharged  everywhere  than  were 
being  employed.  For  this  contingency 
society  had  as  yet  provided  no  remedy, 
nay,  even  refused  to  recognize  it  or  admit 
that  it  was  so.  Hence,  when  he  had  come 
home  one  night  tired,  disheartened,  be- 
reft of  hope  of  ever  again  finding  any- 
thing to  do  in  the  city’s  narrowing 
whirlpool  of  commerce,  and  had  declared 
bluntly,  without  sentiment,  even  without 
affection,  “Mary,  I’m  going  to  Alaska,” 
she  had  merely  continued  her  slow  rock- 
ing back  and  forth  in  the  chair  while  the 
babe  pulled  at  her  breast.  Affection  need 
seek  no  favors,  no  compassion, in  the  ulti- 
matum of  poverty,  no  more  than  budding 
life  in  the  blast  of  winter. 

Yet  theirs  had  been  a love-match,  and 
it  was  the  memory  of  it  still  that  lent  her 
courage.  They  had  barely  five  hundred 
dollars  remaining  of  the  little  money  lie 
had  saved  when  at  work.  This  they  di- 
vided equally  ; and  when  he  had  put  his 
arm  around  her,  kissed  her  on  the  eyes, 
the  mouth,  with  a murmured  “Good- 
by,  Mary,”  she  smiled  up  at  him,  winked 
her  eyes  hard  that  were  bright,  bright, 
swallowed  a name  that  she  feared  would 
be  a sob,  and  smiled  again.  He  had  borne 
enough  without  the  burden  of  her  sorrow; 
she  would  bear  that  herself. 

But  afterwards,  kneeling  just  inside  the 
door,  face  buried  in  the  babe’s  breast  and 
Mabel’s  arms  round  her  neck,  she  bad 
prayed — or  tried  to.  But,  oh  mockery  of 
joyless  superstition!  the  only  prayer  her 
heart  could  utter  was  as  the  fluttering 
leaf  in  the  storm:  “O  God,  bow  could 
you  be  so  cruel—  so  cruel,  O God ! Is  our 
great  country  already  too  small  to  hold 
its  people  that  men  must  be  thrust  out 
like  this,  out  of  home,  out  of  family,  into 
the  most  worthless  and  inhospitable  spot 
of  all  the  earth,  there  to  search,  sick, 
crazed,  despairing,  for  a few  grains  of 


gold  the  more  to  swell  the  hideous  idol? 
O God,  and  he  could  have  worked,  we 
might  have  been  so  happy,  if  men  who 
profess  to  worship  Thee  had  but  given 
him  the  chance!” 

From  the  coast  there  came  a letter  just 
before  he  sailed.  Still  in  a tone  cheer- 
ful, even  light;  he  would  act  the  farce  as 
though  it  were  but  a summer’s  frolic  to 
the  end.  “We  are  a motley  crowd,” 
wrote  he;  “ and  oh,  you  should  see  some 
of  the  people  here  taking  leave  of  their 
husbands  and  lovers!  You  would  think 
we  were  goingto  the  ends  of  the  earth, per- 
haps never  to  return.  Ah, Mary,  my  love, 
we  could  give  them  a lesson  in  that ! How 
brave  you  werel”  Choking,  blind  with 
tears,  she  read  on  : “ Ninety-nine  per  cent, 
of  our  party  are  poor,  without  a penny  save 
what  is  invested  in  their  packs.  All  are 
leaving  because  they  could  find  no  work; 
yet  here  in  this  great  fallow  fertile  State 
alone,  California,  should  be  work  and 
subsistence  for  half  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  God  bless  you,  Mary! 
Kisses  for  you  and  the  children— and 
good-by !” 

A year  passed  : a year  wherein  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  stood  between 
a woman,  two  children,  and  starvation. 
Of  her  husband  she  heard  nothing,  the 
papers  as  yet  containing  scant  if  any  re- 
port of  that  Northern  country.  Ere  her 
money  was  half  consumed  she  began  to 
search  for  work,  being  already  shadowed 
and  haunted  by  the  stalking  fear  of  what 
must  come  to  them  should  she  be  unable 
to  find  it.  Her  husband,  however,  had 
always  said  that  women  could  get  work 
when  men  couldn’t;  that  whenever  com- 
petition became  inordinately  sharp,  it  was 
merely  a question  of  what  employees  could 
work  the  cheapest — men,  women,  or  Chi- 
namen. But  be  that  as  it  may,  her  efforts 
in  soliciting  work  in  the  retail  districts 
were  no  more  successful  than  his  had 
been.  No  more  help  was  needed  in  the 
great  department  stores;  and  even  then, 
position  attained,  she  did  not  see  how  they 
would  be  able  to  live  on  the  wages  paid. 
That,  however,  was  her  own  lookout; 
other  girls  worked  for  that,  and  some  of 
them  dressed  very  tastefully,  even  hand- 
somely, and  seemed  to  be  quite  jolly  over 
it.  The  manager  of  one  of  the  stores 
gave  her  the  address  of  several  of  their 
shops  where  their  goods  were  made — she 
might  possibly  find  something  to  do  in 
one  of  them. 
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She  went  the  rounds,  shop  after  shop,  en- 
countering pitiable  wretches  who  had  once 
been  men  and  women,  whom  every  one 
sees  and  nobody  cares  for,  together  with 
children,  pinched,  starved,  woe-driven,  all 
alike  toiling  automatically,  insanely,  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  a peri- 
phrastic Pharaoh  more  prolific  of  sub- 
tle promise,  excuse,  and  repudiation  than 
Israel  had  ever  known.  Yes,  there  was 
work  for  her  here.  Their  masters  were 
paying  twenty  cents  a dozen  for  making 
shirts;  they  really  had  all  the  help  they 
needed,  yet,  if  she  would  like  to  make 
them  for  eighteen — 

On  the  way  home  with  her  bundle  she 
computed  dully  how  much  she  could 
earn  by  working  from  sunrise  till  mid- 
night. 

But  at  last  came  a break  in  the  clouds, 
yea,  like  a flash  of  lightning,  as  swift 
and  as  golden.  She  had  heard  from  him ; 
he  was  coming  home;  and  rich:  “Oh, 
Mary ! I should  not  dare  to  tell  you  how 
rich,  lest  you  drop  dead  for  very  joy,”  and 
regretting  that  he  had  not  some  way  of 
sending  her  part  of  his  wealth  in  the  letter. 
He  had  disposed  of  all  his  claims;  would 
never  go  back  there  again  for  any  price; 
was  only  waiting  now  to  settle  up  a few  mi- 
nor details  before  sailing  on  the  Bonita. 

The  following  day  came  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  Bonita  had  gone  down  at 
sea  with  all  on  board. 

III. 

“ Have  you  found  no  position  for  me 
yet,  sir?” 

The  employment  clerk  glanced  up. 
“ Ah,  it  is  Mrs.  Adams.” 

“Yes.  Oh,  you  must  surely  have 
found  something  by  this  time!” 

Being  long  accustomed  to  this  appeal, 
coming  in  the  same  words,  same  manner, 
with  access  of  pressing  necessities  in  its 
tone,  there  was  nothing  in  particular  to 
stir  his  sympathies.  The  world  ruled 
that  the  many  should  be  granted  the 
right  to  live  merely  in  accordance  with 
the  more  or  less  capricious  demands  of 
the  few,  and  employment  bureaus  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  initia- 
ting of  occasions  of  supply  and  demand. 

“No,  there  is  nothing  yet,”  said  he. 

The  woman  looked  at  him  hopelessly; 
a pallor  came  over  her  face.  He  thought 
she  was  going  to  faint.  But,  fortunately, 
another  feminine  relief  came  to  her  aid; 
a moment  her  mouth  twitched  helplessly, 


then  she  burst  out  into  uncontrollable 
weeping. 

This  too  was  not  uncommon,  yet  the 
clerk  could  never  quite  harden  his  heart 
to  it,  especially  when  the  applicant  was 
young  and  gentle  and  pretty,  and  worthy 
withal.  He  closed  the  window,  came  out, 
touched  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  stood 
by  her  side  a morueut  in  silence. 

“ I can’t  tell  you  how  sorry  I am,”  he 
began,  finally;  “ but  come  inside  and  be 
seated” — forcing  her  gently  to  obey. 
“Now  if  you  could  only  wait — ” 

“ Wait— wait!”  she  sobbed.  “ Why,  I 
could  wait  if  we  did  not  have  to  eat  and 
have  fire!  Oh,  you  don’t  know  — you 
don’t  know  what  it  is;  no  one  knows— nor 
cares — who  has  not  felt  it.” 

Again  she  wept,  bitterly  and  long,  till 
the  Lethean  tears  had  quieted. 

The  clerk  was  speaking,  but  his  words 
sounded  afar  off.  “If  it  wasn’t  for  the 
children  ”— poor  little  accidents!  poor  lit- 
tle accidents  in  the  crush  of  humanity! — 

“ if  it  wasn’t  for  the  children,  Mrs.  Adams, 

I think  I might  have  found  you  a posi- 
tion to-day — ” 

“Oh,  then,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me,  Mr. 
Peebles?  But  tell  me  now.  It  may  not 
be  too  late.  I can  get  rid  of  the  children. 
Here,  burn  this  thing” — rising  and  tear- 
ing the  crape  from  her  hat,  wildly.  “ I 
have  no  children ; no.  I was  never  even 
married !”  She  threw  the  crape  under  the 
counter.  “Tell  me,  Mr.  Peebles,  where 
is  the  position  ?” 

He  started  back.  What!  Would  she 
desert  her  children? 

She  read  it  in  his  glance.  “No,  no! 

I’ll  leave  them  in  the  settlement-house. 
Afterwards  I can  explain.  Quick!  Give 
me  the  address.” 

She  got  it — “Bowman,  Crinkles,  and 
Co.,  90  Main  Street” — and  hurried  out, 
with  the  clerk’s  sigh  following  her. 

“ Ah,  if  I only  had  money,  or  a better 
position — ” He  was  a man  of  really  re-  # 
fined  tastes  and  poetic  aspirations,  was 
Peebles;  consequently  he  was  poor,  and 
knew  that  he  always  would  be. 

Mary  found  Mr.  Perkins  in  his  private 
office.  On  the  way  in  she  passed  through 
the  shop  where  hundreds  Of  girls  were  at 
work  trimming  bonnets,  and,  with  that 
aberrant  avidity  for  work  that  had  nev- 
er yet  been  gratified,  she  asked,  “Why 
couldn’t  I do  this,  too?”  Perhaps,  if  some 
one  would  only  let  her. 

“A  lady  to  see  you,  Mr.  Perkins,”  said 
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the  clerk  who  showed  her  in  to  a little 
man  sitting  at  his  desk. 

Perkins  wheeled  round  in  his  chair, 
his  wife's  interest  still  paramount  in  his 
mind.  “All,  you've  come  from  one  of 
the  employment  bureaus,  I suppose?1’  he 
asked,  briskly.  “ What  is  the  name?11 

“ Adams,  sir.11 

He  scanned  her  sharply.  “And  the 
first  name?'1  he  demanded,  quickly. 

“ Florence,11  gasped  Mary,  her  baby’s 
name  startled  uppermost,  and  surmising 
swiftly,  “Mr.  Peebles  must  have  men- 
tioned my  name.” 

“Humph!  Florence  Adams.  You’ve 
never  been  married,  and  have  no  chil- 
dren, I suppose?" 

“No,  sir,"  declared  Mary,  stoutly. 
What  is  truth  in  a starving  person’s  vo- 
cabulary save  a nuisance  whereby  to 
tighten  the  noose  of  prejudice  and  effect- 
ually strangle  one  the  sooner!  “I  was 
never  married,  and  have  no  children.” 

Cheeks  flushed  and  eyes  snapped  as  she 
said  it,  fetching  Perkins's  approval.  After 
further  questioning,  during  which  he  dis- 
co vered  that  Mary  had  been  through  the 
high  school  and  seemed  to  be  a person  of 
taste  and  culture,  he  engaged  her. 

“Your  work  will  be  light,”  said  he. 
“Mrs.  Perkins  is  the  kind  that  makes 
very  little  trouble,  aud  she  never  scolds 
nor  nags  any  one.  You  may  have  to 
read  to  her  some,  I presume;  she  is  anx- 
ious to  improve  her  mind,  you  know,  and 
I don't  suppose  we  shall  go  very  much  in 
society  this  winter.  I'm  getting  tired  of 
it.  But  can  you  sew?” 

“Sew!"  stammered  Mary.  “Oh  yes, 

I think  so,  a little.” 

“That's  good.  Miss  Adams.  Really,  I 
believe  you  will  just  fill  the  bill.  Now 
your  duties  will  be  simply  as  follows: 
In  the  first  place,  you  are  to  keep  her 
dressed  properly  and  seasonably — season- 
ably, you  know,”  he  repeated,  forcibly; 
“that  is  to  say,  when  I come  home  to 
dinner  at  night  I don't  want  to  find  Mrs. 
Perkins  in  a morning  gown  and  hair 
rumpled  over  her  face.  Do  you  under- 
stand? I think  there's  no  excuse  for  that 
kind  of  thing,  and  I shall  have  to  hold 
you  strictly  to  account  for  it,  Miss  Adams, 
if  I ever  find  Mrs.  Perkins  arrayed  un- 
seasonably.” 

“ Yes,  sir,”  answered  Mary,  mildly,  yet 
wondering  why  Mrs.  Perkins  could  not 
have  a little  pride  and  accountability  in 
the  matter  herself. 


“ Another  tiling,”  he  continued,  cumu- 
latively, with  caution;  “you  must  never 
wash  her  face.” 

“ Wash  her  face!”  she  gasped  suddenly. 

“ Yes,  of  course;  no  woman  of  anjT  re- 
spectability or  refinement  ever  washes  her 
face  nowadays.  Water  spoils  it,  you 
know.  You  must  just  take  a soft  cloth, 
or  a very  fine  camel’s- hair  brush,  and 
wipe  the  dust  off,  but  very  carefully,  you 
know,  very  carefully.” 

4 4 V ery  well,  ” Mary  murmured,  surprised 
into  something  like  a smile— the  first  she 
had  known  for  many  a day — at  this  cos- 
metic glimpse  of  another  world.  “ I 
sha'n't  wash  her  face.” 

“ And  how  about  music?  Do  you  play 
the  piano,  Miss  Adams?” 

“ I used  to,”  sadly ; “but  my  piano  was 
sold,  and  I’m  all  out  of  practice.” 

“ Oh,  that  ’ll  make  no  difference,”  lie 
assured  her  quickly.  “ I shall  purchase 
for  Mrs.  Perkins  one  of  those  pianos  that 
run  by  electricity.  You’ve  seen  them,  of 
course;  the  music  is  punched  on  a roll  of 
paper,  and  you  simply  slip  it  inside  the 
piano,  touch  the  button,  and  it  does  the 
rest.  Now  do  you  suppose  you  could 
teach  Mrs.  Perkins  to  do  that?” 

Mary  marvelled.  Could  ft  be  that  Mrs. 
Perkins  was  as  helpless  as  all  that — 
couldn’t  even  touch  the  button?  Still,  she 
was  a society  lady,  very  likely,  who  prob- 
ably had  never  had  time  nor  inclination 
to  learn  anything  useful.  It  at  least 
aroused  her  compassion. 

“ Why,  yes,  sir;  I should  think  I could 
teach  her  that” 

“Ah,  if  you  could,  Miss  Adams— Flor- 
ence— Miss  Florence.  May  I call  you 
Miss  Florence?  It  will  sound  more  com- 
fortable and  homelike,  you  know— more 
as  though  you  were  one  of  the  family. 
Now  if  you  really  could  teach  Mrs.  Per- 
kins such  an  accomplishment,  Miss  Flor- 
ence, I declare  you— you  would  make  me 
the  happiest  man  on  earth !” 

Perkins’s  face  was  effulgent  as  he  said 
this,  lambent  of  dreams  and  creations, 
beautiful,  magnificent,  hitherto  not 
thought  of  nor  hoped  for.  For  if  Miss 
Florence  could  by  any  possibility  teach 
his  wife  to  do  this,  then  how  she  would 
shine  in  society! 

“ You  mean  for  me  to  teach  her  to  put 
the  roll  in  the  piano  and  touch  the  but- 
ton ?” 

“Yes,  yes” — fairly  giggling  all  over 
and  catching  his  breath  between  the 
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words.  “If  you — if  you  could  only 
teach  her  to  do  that!  You  see,  Miss 
Florence — you  see  how  it  is.  I must  tell 
you  that  Mrs.  Perkins  has  just  begun  to 
live  with  me — ” 

“Live  with  you,  sir?'’ 

“Yes — in  my  house,  you  know;  but  it 
wasn’t  exactly  my  fault;  you  will  under- 
stand all  about  that  after  a while.  And 
so,  while  I don’t  mind  telling  you,  Miss 
Adams,  that  I consider  myself  a pretty 
good  judge  of  women  in  general,  I must 
confess  that— that  I don’t  begin  to  appre- 
ciate yet  one  particle  of  what  Mrs.  Per- 
kins’s susceptibilities  really  are,  in  the 
line  of  acquiring  accomplishments,  you 
know.  No;  no  man  could  answer  that 
problem  at  first  sight.  But  with  your  as- 
sistance, Miss  Florence — Ah,  will  you  real- 
ly help  me  to  teach  her,  to  bring  her  out? 
Your  salary  will  be  ten  dollars  a week 
and  your  board.” 

Fairly  dumb  with  mystery,  Mary  man- 
aged to  give  an  affirmative,  took  the  ad- 
dress of  his  residence,  and  passed  out. 

IV. 

The  months  went  by.  Mary  had  found 
a comfortable  home  for  her  children,  not 
too  far  away;  and  where  she  could  see 
them  everyday;  while  more  and  more 
was  she  becoming  completely  fascinated 
and  bewildered  with  the  combined  duties 
of  maid  and  governess  to  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Perkins.  For  beautiful  that  lady 
was,  beyond  a dream  or  a doubt.  Such 
a complexion  Mary  had  never  seen,  and 
not  for  the  world  would  she  have  run  the 
risk  of  ruining  it  with  water;  nay,  she 
would  not  even  presume  to  touch  Mrs. 
Perkins  if  there  was  so  much  as  a drop 
of  moisture  on  the  tips  of  her  fingers;  if 
that  lady  were  afflicted  with  some  form 
of  facial  hydrophobia — as  mayhap  she  was 
— Mary  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
cautious.  Moreover,  what  a figure  her 
mistress  had  ! Mr.  Perkins  certainly 
stated  no  more  than  was  brilliantly  ob- 
vious, as  regarded  her  form,  on  that  day 
when  he  was  giving  explicit  directions  to 
Mr.  Jones  how  to  send  her  home  from 
the  store. 

But  it  was  in  the  ball-room,  as  Mr.  Per- 
kins had  faithfully  hoped  from  the  very 
first  time  he  saw  her,  that  she  showed  her- 
self to  the  best  and  the  fullest  in  beauty 
of  figure  and  face.  Ah,  here  she  was  a 
dazzling,  an  effulgent  reality.  There  was 
not  a woman  in  the  whole  city  to  be  in 


the  least  compared  with  her.  Dancing- 
had  been  one  of  her  first  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  easiest  to  acquire.  She 
was  as  light  as  a fairy;  moved  in  perfect 
time  and  sway  to  the  music’s  rhythm  ; 
and  besides,  whatever  the  ecstatic  trans- 
port that  invariably  seized  her  partners 
as  they  floated  with  her  in  the  waltz, 
none  could  ever  quite  lose  the  sensation 
that  the  woman  he  held  in  his  arms  was  a 
substantial  creature  of  flesh  and  blood  as 
well  as  a divinity  of  perfection.  Rather 
a rare  treat  and  surprise  to  some  men,  to 
be  sure,  who  had  quite  abandoned  dancing- 
unless  forced,  because  therein  the  women 
who  were  a joy  were  so  generally  idiotic, 
while  intelligent  women,  with  their  feet  of 
lead,  dragged  one  to  the  depths  of  despair. 

And  her  conversation ! In  the  ball- 
room she  was  all  repartee  that  flashed 
and  bubbled  and  ran  like  the  brook  in 
May-time;  while  in  the  repose  of  her  par- 
lor she  was  now  sensible,  womanly,  poet- 
ic, and  anon  oracular,  serene,  flagrant  of 
fads  and  of  argument  as  a female  writer 
of  fiction.  But  of  her  varied  accomplish- 
ments this  one  of  speech  had  been  perhaps 
the  hardest  to  perfect.  Not  the  speech  it- 
self— oh,  no ! for  Mary  had  quickly  taught 
her  all  that  she  herself  knew,  and  more 
too,  in  English  and  German,  and  after- 
wards French.  Mr.  Perkins  quite  insist- 
ed that  his  wife  should  speak  French. 
“It  shows  culture  and  superiority,”  he 
declared;  the  which  was  a sore  trial  to 
Mary,  as  it  compelled  her  to  take  lessons 
of  a native  teacher,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  the 
correct  accent,  of  course,  and  even  then 
she  could  not  be  quite  sure.  However, 
this  difficulty  was  finally  obviated  by 
having  the  French  teacher  come  to  the 
house  and  read  aloud  to  Mary  such 
French  conversation  as  her  judgment 
dictated  would  be  profitable  to  Mrs.  Per- 
kins, while  that  lady  stood  behind  the  por- 
tiere and  listened.  Afterwards,  when  the 
Frenchman  had  gone,  Mrs.  Perkins  would 
repeat,  word  for  word,  every  remark  he 
had  uttered,  with  accent  impossible  to 
identify  from  his  own.  Then  Mary  would 
work  over  her  for  a while,  striking  out  all 
such  matter  as  was  redundant  or  improp- 
er for  a lady  in  Mrs.  Perkins’s  position  in 
society,  and — voila  tout! 

Con  ventional,  this,  and  common  enough 
to  society  women  in  general;  but,  as  we 
started  to  explain,  there  was  something, 
aside  from  the  mere  uttering  of  Mrs.  Per- 
kins’s syllables,  that  bothered  her  husband 
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and  Mary  not  a little.  The  reason  for 
which  was  simply  this:  Mrs.  Perkins's 
lips  absolutely  refused  to  move  when  she 
spoke!  Terribly  strange  it  seemed,  and 
pitiable,  to  see  her  speaking  now  so  gayly, 
and  again  even  profoundly,  while  all  the 
time  her  lips  remained  tightly  sealed. 
Finally  Perkins  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
He  called  on  a professor  who  made  a spe- 
cialty of  that  sort  of  stammering.  14  One 
hundred  dollars,  professor,  if  you  will 
cure  my  wife,”  said  he.  The  professor 
smiled;  that  kind  of  a fee  was  what  he 
called  “dead  easy.”  So  one  day  he  came 
to  the  house,  his  little  tool-bag  in  hand, 
gently  pried  her  lips  apart,  and  inside  of 
two  hours'  time  Mrs.  Perkins  was  smiling, 
prattling,  and  flashing  her  pearly  teeth 
when  she  spoke,  in  a way  that  was  per- 
fectly charming. 

Thence  there  was  but  one  fault  remain- 
ing in  her  conversational  accomplish- 
ment; and  this  was  that  she  was  apt  to 
be  a little  headstrong,  self-willed,  and  to 
carry  the  burden,  but  sweetly,  to  her  own 
erratic  fancy:  still,  this  was  a mere  ca- 
price, very  likely,  and  could,  like  every- 
thing else,  easily  be  forgiven  a beautiful 
woman  whom  it  was  rapture  merely  to 
watch. 

Now  all  of  this  happened,  of  course, 
before  Perkins  introduced  his  wife  to  so- 
ciety. 

“ Miss  Florence,”  he  asked  one  evening, 
as  they  sat  at  dinner,  “is  there  no  friend 
you  would  like  to  invite  to  our  next  post- 
nuptial ?” 

Mary  bethought  herself ; in  the  days  of 
her  struggles  with  poverty  her  old  friends 
had  all  somehow  drifted  outside  of  her 
life.  She  could  think  of  but  one  that  she 
cared  to  ask. 

“ There  is  Mr.  Peebles,”  she  answered. 
44 1 think  you  must  have  met  him  in  the 
employment  office.” 

“Peebles?  Peebles?”  repeated  Perkins. 
“Oh  yes,  I believe  I do  recollect  him — 
long  white  hands,  pale  face,  thin  mus- 
tache, rather  a heavy  head  of  hair. 
Humph  ! I didn't  know  that  he  ever  went 
out  in  society/’ 

“ No,  I believe  he  doesn't,  Mr.  Perkins. 
Still,  I know  he  is  fond  of  music,  is  quite 
literary,  and  has  little  opportunity  for 
meeting  people  of  culture.  I think  he 
would  enjoy  coming,  and,  besides,  I can 
never  forget  that  be  obtained  this  position 
for  me,  nor  cease  to  feel  grateful  towards 
him.” 
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“No;  oh  my,  no!  and  neither  can  I, 
Miss  Florence.  You  know  I never  should 
have  got  along  at  all  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
you.  By  all  means  invite  Mr.  Peebles!” 

• So  to  the  last  post-nuptial  came  Peebles. 
His  eyes  brightened  as  he  entered  the 
hall  and  Mary  greeted  him.  She  showed 
him  to  the  room  where  the  men  put  aside 
their  hats  and  coats,  brushed  their  hair 
automatically,  and  took  a lozenge  from 
their  waistcoat  pockets.  There  was  no 
conversation — there  never  is.  One  man 
said  something  and  smiled;  whereupon 
three  other  men,  who  were  looking  at  his 
shirt-studs,  smiled  too,  sympathetically, 
forlornly,  inanely.  If  only  some  one 
would  say  something  funny;  they  were 
all  hoping  for  it,  waiting  for  it,  and  would 
have  laughed  uproariously  on  hearing  it! 
In  lieu  of  it,  some  one  told  something 
that  some  other  man  had  said  was  funny ; 
and  all  tried  to  laugh,  but  failed  hideous- 
ly. It  was  awful.  The  vapid  silence 
struck  Peebles;  still,  as  he  laid  his  coat 
smoothly  on  the  bed,  he  sighed  that  even 
this  was  preferable  to  his  own  life.  What 
a comfortable  home  Mr.  Perkins  had! 
And  the  men  round  him,  young  business 
men,  how  lightly  they  took  the  world, 
and  how  little  it  meant  to  them ! Ah,  he 
might  have  been  a business  man  too  if 
he  hadn’t  been  a fool  when  he  was  young; 
if  he  hadn't  tried  to  live  on  literature, 
writing  stories  that  were  so  pathetically 
true  to  life  that  the  world  positively  re- 
fused to  believe  in  their  reality,  to  accept 
them.  Hence  he  now  considered  himself 
fortunate  to  have  a position  in  an  em- 
ployment office  at  ten  dollars  per  week. 

“Are  you  fond  of  the  piano,  Mr.  Pee- 
bles?” asked  Mary,  as  they  sat  chatting  in 
one  corner  midway  in  the  evening. 

44  Well,  no,  not  in  general;  but  when 
it  is  played  like  that.” 

It  was  one  of  Chopin’s  waltzes.  There 
was  probably  not  another  woman  present 
capable  of  executing  it,  even  had  she  taken 
lessons  since  babyhood.  Mrs.  Perkins  gave 
it  brilliantly. 

“She’s  a remarkable  woman,”  quoth 
Peebles. 

“Very;  and  so  inexpensive.” 

44  What!  Inexpensive?  She?” 

“Yes.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Peebles,  I 
think  she  would  be  just  the  wife  for  a lit- 
erary man." 

Peebles  couldn't  pretend  to  believe  it. 
Besides — and  lie  glanced  at  Mary — his 
choice  was  already  made. 
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“Nonsense,  Mr.  Peebles.  I know  what 
it  means,  but  you  don't.  I tell  you  that 
poverty  kills  love,  crowds  it  out  ruthless- 
ly. I’d  never  endure  it  again.'1 

Her  words  sounded  final.  There  was 
really  no  hope  for  him,  and  he  knew  it. 

“Do  you — do  you  ever  see  your  chil- 
dren, Mrs.  Adams?”  he  asked,  after  a 
pause. 

“ 'Sh  ! Oil  yes,  every  day.  No,  I 
haven’t  told  Mr.  Perkins  yet,  but  I shall 
some  day.” 

“Tell  me,  Mary,”  lie  persisted,  “ would 
you  marry  him?”  { 

She  did  not  start,  blush,  nor  resent  it. 
She  replied  quite  naturally:  “Yes,  I 
might.  He  is  very  kind  to  me,  and  seems 
to  have  a successful  business.  But  in 
that  case,  you  know  11 — and  she  laughed 
prettily — “he  would  first  have  to  get  rid 
of  Mrs.  Perkins.  But  really,  Mr.  Peebles, 
I insist  that  she  is  just  the  wife  for  a 
literary  man— would  please  him,  on  the 
whole,  even  better  than  she  does  Mr. 
Perkins.  Why  not  think  of  it?'1 

Peebles  pondered. 

V. 

44  Yes,  I’m  getting  infernally  tired  of  so 
much  society,  Miss  Florence.  It’s  all  well 
enough  to  have  a fashionable  wife — beau- 
tiful, too,  and  intellectual — but  I tell  you 
it  makes  too  great  demands  on  a man  of 
business.  And  I’m  sick  of  it — receptions, 
dances,  musicales — and  if — 11 

Here  Mrs.  Perkins  interrupted  his  pro- 
tests with  a gush  of  society  small-talk,  a 
perfect  stream  of  it — frothy,  vapid,  sense- 
less, impossible  to  adequately  record: 
“ Yes?  Oh,  how  very  delightful ! I can't 
begin  to  express — What,  I needn’t?  Ha, 
ha,  ha!  But  I know  you  were  merely 
llattering.  Oh  no,  you  needn’t  deny  it. 
I missed  you  at  church  last  Sunday.  Con- 
firmation, you  know.  You  should  have 
seen  it.  The  bishop  did  it  so  prettily; 
took  them  two  by  two,  you  know;  made 
me  think  of  how  Noah  drove  the  animals 
into — ” 

44  Oh,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  Florence,  stop 
her!  stop  her!  Touch  the  button,  and  let 
us  have  Henry  George,  or  Herbert  Spencer, 
or  anything  -anything  but  that  idiotic 
stuff.  It  ’ll  drive  me  mad  !” 

Mary  smiled,  pressing  the  extinguisher, 
that  was  adjusted  to  keep  Mrs.  Perkins  si- 
lent for  one  hour. 

“ As  I was  saying,  Miss  Florence,*’  Per- 
kins continued,  rising  from  the  dinner 


table  and  taking  Mary’s  arm  as  he  walked 
into  the  sitting-room— meanwhile  leaving 
Mrs.  Perkins  sitting  there  in  silence  alone 
— “as  I was  saying,  I’m  tired  of  all  this 
nonsense,  and  if  you  would  only  marry 
me  I’d  be  the  happiest  man  on  earth. 
Now  what  do  you  say?” 

She  shuddered.  44  You  wouldn't  ask 
me  if  you  knew.” 

“Knew?  Knew  what,  Florence,  my 
dear?” 

4 4 No,  my  name  is  not  Florence:  it's 
Mary.  I lied  to  you.'1  Whereupon  she 
told  the  whole  story— children,  poverty, 
and  all.  * 

Perkins  paused,  but  only  a moment. 
“ My  dear  Mary,”  said  he,  tenderly,  “ that 
was  not  lying,  but  purely  a matter  of  busi- 
ness. Why,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I lied 
to  you  about  Mrs.  Perkins,  too,  when  I 
engaged  you— about  her  being  the  real 
thing,  you  know!  And  the  children! 
God  bless  them,  Mary!  All  the  better — 
all  the  better.  Wait ! Didn’t  you  say  one 
was  five  years  old?  Eh?  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Why,  my  dear  Mary,  just  think  what  a 
start  that  gives  me!  It  puts  me  on  my 
feet  at  once— a father,  with  a family  al- 
ready growing  up!  Ah,  if  you  only  knew 
how  often  I’ve  been  pestered  by  friends 
saying  to  me— generally  good  customers, 
too,  whom  it  wouldn’t  do  to  offend — ‘Per- 
kins,’ they  say,  4 why  don’t  you  get  mar- 
ried and  have  a family?1 — just  as  though 
I had  never  tried,  you  know.  Yes,  every 
time  I meet  any  of  them  on  a fresh  trip, 
spring  or  fall,  ‘Perkins,  why  the  devil 
don’t  you  get  married  and  have  a family  f 
But  I’ll  teach  them  now.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
I’ll  pretend  I’ve  been  keeping  it  quiet, 
you  know,  all  these  years;  and  the  very 
next  trip  I make  I’ll  take  the  children 
along  and  show  them.  Won't  that  sur- 
prise ’em?  Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

And  so  Mary  consented.  None,  she 
knew,  could  ever  be  kinder  and  truer  to 
her  than  Mr.  Perkins.  Whereupon  pre- 
liminaries were  about  completed  while 
they  sat  there,  when  suddenly,  without 
warning,  came  a voice  from  the  adjoining 
dining-room.  It  began  with  a calm,  dis- 
passionate oration  on  marriage  customs 
of  different  races,  and  had  obviously  been 
lifted  bodily  from  Herbert  Spencer.  A 
moment’s  pause,  and  there  followed  one 
of  those  characteristic  selections  from  a 
novel  of  Sarah  Grand’s,  all  about  man- 
beastly,  horrid  man  ! 

Perkins  collapsed;  the  shock  was  ter- 
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rible.  An  oath  escaped  him.  “Ah,  I 
forgot  her/’  he  whispered,  meaning  Mrs. 
Perkins,  of  course,  not  Sarah. 

Mary  laughed  till  she  was  red  in  the 
face.  Which  was  perfectly  proper,  we 
suppose.  Wc  don’t  pretend  to  explain 
man,  but  it  is  said  to  be  the  nature  of  a 
woman  to  laugh  when  she  has  stolen  the 
affections  of  a true-hearted  husband. 

“I'll  get  a box  to-morrow,”  muttered 
Perkins,  “ and  put  her  up  in  the  attic.” 

“ N-no,  no;  you  can't.  Wh-what  will 
society  say?  Every  one  will  miss  her. 
They’ll  say  you’ve  made  way  with  her.” 

Mary  was  getting  hysterical. 

“The  devil!  Well,  now,  I’ll  tell  you 
what  I’ll  do.  Jones  must  take  her  back.” 

“ But  perhaps  he  won’t.” 

“Won’t?  Why,  I say  he  must;  he’s 
got  to!” 

But  Jones  was  invincible.  “I’m  very 
sorry  to  say  anything  contrary  to  your 
wishes,  Mr.  Perkins,  especially  as  you’ve 
always  been  a good  friend — ” 

“ Oh,  drop  it,  Jones;  never  mind  that. 
But  look  here,  now,  I say  you  must.” 

“ And  I say  again  that  I can’t.  Why, 
Mr.  Perkins,  you  took  her  in  good  faith, 
knew  all  about  her— no  deception  prac- 
tised. If  I remember  rightly,  you  saw  her 
the  first  time  in  a pair  of  those  exquisite" 
all-wool  combination  under-suits.  She  ex- 
cited your  admiration,  and  you  stopped 
and  spoke  about  her.  The  next  time  she 
had  a pair  of  those  long  plaid  stockings, 
and  the  following  week  we  rigged  her 
up  in  a corset  and  a beautiful  silk  petti- 
coat. You  wanted  to  buy  her  then,  you 
remember,  but  we  wouldn’t  consider  it. 
Finally,”  Jones  continued,  cumulatively, 
“after  we  had  completely  attired  her  in 
seal-skin  sacque,  Gainsborough  hat  and 
veil,  dark  blue  crepon  skirt,  with  patent- 
leather  shoes,  and  the  crowds  in  front  of 
our  window  grew  so  large  we  hail  to  hire 
two  policemen  to  keep  the  street  from 
getting  blocked  — after  all  this,  I say, 
knowing  her  as  thoroughly  as  you  did 
from  the  basement  up,  you  came  and 
bought  her.  And  now  you  ask  us  to  take 
her  back.  Why,  it  is  impossible!  Every 
one  would  recognize  her  as  Mrs.  Perkins. 
Society  would  say  that  our  firm  was  em- 
ploying grass-widows  to  serve  as  dum- 
mies. Now  you  know  that  would  never 
do,  Mr.  Perkins.” 


But  no,  he  would  not  admit  the  argu- 
ment, broke  into  a passion,  and  told  Jones 
squarely  that  he  need  never  expect  any 
opening  for  him  in  the  firm  of  Bowman, 
Crinkles,  and  Co.  Then  lie  flew  out  and 
made  li is  way  to  the  employment  of- 
fice. 

“Mr.  Peebles,  can  you  find  a position 
for  a widow?” 

Peebles  looked  up  aghast.  Ah,  he  has 
found  out  about  Mary,  thought  he,  and  is 
about  to  discharge  her,  poor  girl ! 

“ What  kind  of  a widow,  Mr.  Perkins,” 
he  asked,  wearily  searching  his  page — 
“grass  or  under  the  grass?” 

But  Perkins  was  mad,  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  “Now  look  here,  Mr.  Peebles,” 
said  lie,  “when  a man  searches  for  a job 
for  his  own  widow,  you  can  be  precious 
sure  that  he’s  not  under  the  grass  yet. 
Do  you  hear?” 

“Ah,  it’s  your  widow,  then,”  Peebles 
peeped,  mildly. 

“Why,  of  course  it  is!  You  don’t 
think  I would  be  trying  to  find  a position 
for  any  one  else’s  widow,  do  you?  But 
what  do  you  say?  Can  you  fix  her  up? 
Any  old  place  will  do  for  her.” 

Again  Peebles  pondered. 

Swiftly  he  recalled  Mary’s  remarks  on 
the  numerous  advantages  that  Mrs.  Per- 
kins would  afford  to  a literary  man.  He 
knew  that  she  had  a wonderful  memory, 
that  she  could  recite  the  airiest  trifles, 
as  well  as  whole  pages  of  encyclopedic 
matter  that  at  times  would  be  of  invalu- 
able assistance  to  him  in  the  writing  of 
certain  essays  on  finance  and  political 
economy,  wherein  the  author  is  some- 
times supposed  to  tell  the  truth.  Apd 
again,  to  her  dictation,  inspired  by  a mind 
so  versatile,  even  volatile,  he  might  at- 
tempt some  day  to  write  one  of  those 
clever  three- volume  novels.  In  which 
case  there  would  be  a chance  that  he 
could  abandon  the  employment  office  for 
good.  Moreover,  he  had  long  known 
that  what  his  work  principally  lacked 
was  a woman's  soul.  He  needed  to  hear 
a woman's  voice  in  his  ears,  and  to  see  a 
woman’s  face  and  a woman's  form  at  his 
side.  All  of  which  were,  in  general,  very 
expensive;  but  now  here  they  were  of- 
fered— and  as  for  Mary,  was  she  not  lost 
to  him  ? 

“Fetch  her  round,  Mr.  Perkins.” 
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YOUNG  TAYLOR  HIBBARD’S  STUDIO. 

BY  KATHARINE  DE  FOREST. 


YOUNG  TAYLOR  HIBBARD,  perched  on 
the  top  of  an  extremely  high  stepladder, 
was  planting,  with  a remarkable  lack  of  skill, 
a row  of  staples  in  the  great  glass  window  of 
his  studio.  His  studio  it  had  been  exactly 
two  hours.  At  uoon  of  that  day  he  had  enter- 
ed into  possession  of  this  domain  by  turning 
over  into  the  hands  of  its  legitimate  proprietor 
the  sum  of  136  francs  45  centimes,  the  amount 
of  three  months’  rent  in  advance,  and  making 
solemnly  the  agreement — traditional  in  all  the 
houses  frequented  by  artists  in  the  Impasse 
Boissonnade,  but  never  observed — not  to  play 
the  piano  after  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  nor  to 
keep  at  domicile  any  animal  of  height  superior 
to  that  of  a middle-sized  dog. 

Young  Taylor  Hibbard,  arrived  in  Paris  the 
evening  before,  for  that  matter,  had  neither 
piano  nor  dog.  His  worldly  possessions  at 
that  moment  comprised  simply  two  large 
trunks,  a pipe-holder  left  by  his  predecessor,  a 
bottle  of  cherry  brandy,  and  a muslin  curtain. 
It  was  this  very  curtain  that  he  was  endeavor- 
ing to  bang — in  particular,  t6  mask  from  view 
an  eider-down  quilt  of  cruel  color  which  was 
taking  the  air  in  an  opposite  window  ; in  gen- 
eral, to  prevent  its  proprietor,  or  any  other 
immediate  neighbor,  from  too  intimate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  his  new  existence. 

He  had  just  succeeded,  with  a sigh  of  satis- 
faction, in  fixing  the  eighth  and  last  staple, 
when  suddenly  lie  heard  the  key  of  the  studio 
door  turn  in  the  lock,  and  looking  around 
carefully  on  the  angle  of  his  ladder,  to  his  in- 
tense surprise  perceived  on  the  threshold  the 
young  figure  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Parker,  such 
as  Holbein  drew  her  a la  matiiere  noire,  and 
such  as  she  is  to  be  seen  to-day  in  Windsor 
Castle.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  pure  oval 
of  her  face,  her  delicate  nose,  her  large  clear 
eyes,  and  her  lips  turning  up  naturally  at  the 
corners  as  if  ready  to  smile.  But  by  a singu- 
lar anachronism  the  diadem  was  replaced  by  a 
sailor  hat,  while  the  jttttlaucorjis  in  the  mode 
of  the  sixteenth  century  had  become  a little 
nankin  coat  with  1830  sleeves. 

"You  don't  want  a model?”  asked  Lady 
Parker,  in  French,  in  the  most  natural  manner 
in  the  world. 

"Well,  not  just  at  this  minute,”  replied 
young  Taylor  Hibbard,  his  brain  rapidly  mak- 
ing a leap  forward  of  three  centuries,  and  at 
the  same  time  trying  its  first  practical  struggle 
with  the  French  language  as  met  with  in 
Paris  studios.  This  he  discovered  he  could 


understand,  but  words  iu  response  did  not 
come  with  that  facility  which  his  various 
courses  in  foreign  tongues  at  home  had  led  him 
to  expect. 

She  showed  neither  surprise  nor  disappoint- 
ment, but  walked  tranquilly  into  the  room, 
closing  the  door  behind  her,  and  began  to  ex- 
arniue  successively,  in  minute  detail,  the  pipfe- 
holder,  the  bottle  of  cherry  brandy,  and  the 
two  trunks.  Then  she  raised  her  eyes  towards 
the  painter,  who  was  regarding  her  with  stu- 
pefaction. 

“ You’re  English,  aren’t  you  ?”  she  said. 

“No,”  said  Hibbard;  “American.” 

“So  much  the  better,”  said  she.  “I  don’t 
like  the  English.  C’est  des  sales  types,  pas 
polis.  And  then  it  was  they  who  burned 
Jeanne  d’Arc.” 

Evidently  this  preference  shown  to  the 
American  nation,  in  the  eyes  of  Lady  Parker, 
gave  her  certain  rights  iu  the  place,  for  with- 
out more  ceremony  she  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
trunks,  and  began  to  beam  calmly  on  Taylor, 
still  perched  upon  his  ladder,  and  craning  him- 
self forward  in  a manner  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a professional  acrobat.  In  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  meanwhile,  he  was  medita- 
ting w hat  he  should  do  with  his  distinguished 
visitor.  The  grim  consciousness  forced  itself 
upon  him  that  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
show  her  the  door,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
he  would  to  a little  domestic  animal  too  fa- 
miliar. But,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  pos- 
sessed of  such  a frank  aud  friendly  expression, 
her  movements  were  so  full  of  supple  grace, 
and,  above  all,  she  resuscitated  so  strangely 
the  charming  model  of  the  old  master  of  Basle, 
that  it  w’as  as  impossible  as  it  would  have 
been  to  put  out  of  doors  the  chef-tf a ur re  of 
Holbein  itself.* 

may  Parker,  with  delicious  condescension, 
took  it  upon  herself  to  put  him  at  his  case. 

# “ You  mustn’t  put  yourself  out  for  me,”  she 
said.  “If  you  do,  I shall  go.” 

And  at  the  same  time  she  settled  herself 
more  comfortably  on  her  improvised  seat, 
swinging  her  little  feet  over  its  side.  For  the 
space  of  half  a minute  she  was  silent,  watching 
Taylor’s  eiibrts.  Then,  apparently  satisfied 
with  his  work,  she  began  to  talk,  evidently 
amused  by  the  echo  of  her  voice  iu  the  great 
empty  room.  * 

“You’ll  give  me  some  sittings,  won’t  you, 
monsieur  ? I’ll  write  my  name  and  address  on 
the  wall,  so  you’ll  know  where  to  find  me — 
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day  with  an  income  of  fifty  thousand  francs 
that  would  owe  nothin#  to  nobody  V I posed, 
too,  for  Machin.  You  don’t  know  him,  either? 
It’s  astonishing!  Why,  he’s  invented  a new 
method  of  painting — le  pipisiue!  Each  stroke 
of  the  brush  has  the  form  of  a little  pipe.  He 
say 8 it’s  the  art  of  the  future — that  the  Bou- 
guereau  school  is  ‘ vieille  pommade.’  Do  you 
like  Bougnereau  ?” 

Taylor  Hibbard,  in  the  most  critical  of  posi- 
tions, his  body  hanging  in  space,  the  end  of  the 
curtain  between  his  teeth,  could  respond  to 
these  questions  by  not  so  much  as  a shrug  of 
the  shoulder.  This  iu  no  way  disconcerted 
Lady  Parker,  however,  whose  chattering  be- 
gan again  like  the  rippling  of  a stream,  as  she 
proceeded  to  enumerate  the  various  artists 
who  had  been  inspired  by  her  harmonious 
lines.  Seigneur,  what  a list  of  them ! Painters, 
sculptors,  engravers,  even  architects — enough 
to  make  one  think  that  she  had  lived  number- 
less existences,  and  sacrificed  to  her  work  a 
large  part  of  the  repose  of  her  nights.  When 
this  ficond  subject  was  exhausted  she  passed 
on  to  details  of  a more  intimate  order,  and  im- 
parted successively  to  her  host  that  her  physi- 
cian had  ordered  her  Fowler’s  pills,  that  she 
wore  half-length  corsets  of  mauve  satin,  and 
that  at  home  they  called  her  Titine,  in  revenge 
for  which  ungrateful  title  she  had  named  her 
father  “ le  singe,”  and  her  mother  “ 111a  grosse 
Lotte.”  She  was  embarking  upon  a detailed 
history  of  the  rheumatism  of  her  grandfather 
w hen  Taylor  attached  the  last  end  of  the  cur- 
tain to  the  last  staple  and  began  to  come  down 
the  ladder. 

“ There  is  only  one  of  two  things  to  do,”  had 
been  the  result  of  his  meditations.  “She  is 
evidently  wound  up  like  a clock,  for  eight 
day 8.  Either  she  goes,  or  I do.” 

It  was  upon  this  latter  course  that  be  had 
the  weakness  to  decide.  “ Mademoiselle  L£on- 
tine,”  he  said,  finding  the  words  as  best  ho 
could,  “ 1 am  desolated,  but  1 must  leave  you. 
I must  go  out  to  buy  some  furniture.” 

Without  a moment’s  hesitation  she  sprang 
to  her  feet.  “ Aliens!”  said  she,  smiling  upon 
him  with  her  great  frank  eyes. 

She  was  so  irresistible  with  her  little  air 
of  resolution,  and  at  the  same  time  Hibbard 
searched  so  vainly  for  sentences  adequate  to 
put  au  end  to  the  situation,  that,  in  spite  of 
himself,  he  jammed  on  his  hat  and  followed 
her  lead  down  the  stairway  into  the  street. 

“ Of  course  we  are  going  to  the  Bon  Mnrehtf, ” 
she  said,  in  a tone  of  conviction  that  left  no 
room  for  hesitation. 

“ Yes,”  acquiesced,  somewhat  feebly,  her 
companion,  without  too  definite  an  idea  of  ex- 
actly what  sort  of  a place  the  Bon  Marchd  was. 

“You’ll  find  there  everything  you  need.  I’ll 
help  you  to  choose.  And  then  on  t-lio  way  I'll 
show'  you  a little  of  Paris.  Oh,  you’re  lucky 
to  have  met  me!” 

The  word  “ met  ” struck  Hibbard  as  so  hap- 
py a euphemism  that  he  cast  a quick  glance 


at  Lady  Elizabeth  to  see  if  she  might  be  ia 
jest,  but  nothing,  evidently,  was  further  from 
her  thoughts.  Her  clear-cut  profile  bad  the 
grave  serenity  of  those  who  have  assumed  the 
charge  of  a soul,  and  accept  all  tlie  responsi- 
bilities  of  their  mission. 

“The  bouse  of  Labr^cbelle,”  said  she,  with 
a wave  of  the  band,  as  they  passed  a construc- 
tion that  seemed  to  Hibbard  as  unsnggestive 
as  the  name  itself,  but  which  it  was  evident, 
from  L&mtine’s  tone,  must  be  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  every  self-respecting  person. 

A long  wall  of  blank  stone  stretched  away 
in  the  distance  on  one  side  of  them.  This 
L^ontine  pronounced  the  wall  of  the  Mont- 
parnasse Cemetery,  and  went  on  with  certain 
reflections  on  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  un- 
certainty of  all  li nman  things,  to  which  Hib- 
bard was  still  vainly  endeavoring  to  find  a 
suitable  response  when  the.  visage  of  his  com- 
panion suddenly  became  illuminated  at  the 
sight  of  a front  ornamented  with  highly  col- 
ored posters  and  many  rows  of  gas-jets  with 
globes  of  multi-colored  shades. 

“The  most  rigolo  cafd-concert  of  the  quar- 
ter,” she  said,  impressively.  “I  know'  a lady 
who  sings  there.  She  invited  me  twice.  Once  to 
see  themardi-gra8  procession  from  the  balcony, 
and  the  other  time  the  funeral  of  Cnnroliert.” 

At  the  Montparnasse  railway  station  L<$on- 
tine  insisted  on  a little  halt,  while  she  explain- 
ed in  detail  her  singular  good-fortune  in  hav- 
ing been  on  the  spot  when  an  engine  ran  at 
full  speed  through  the  wall  of  the  second  story 
and  precipitated  itself  upon  the  place  beneath, 
thereby  killing  several  people. 

“ I saw  it  as  I see  you,”  she  said. 

The  only  objects  of  interest  to  the  new  Lady 
Parker  in  the  rue  de  Rennes  seemed  to  be  the 
pawn-shops,  which  she  alluded  to  familiarly 
as  “ le  clou  ” and  “ ma  tante.”  She  endeavored 
to  vaunt  the  tramways,  and  was  vexed  when 
Hibbard,  instead  of  being  impressed,  succeeded 
iu  imparting  to  her  that  in  his  own  town  they 
went  twice  as  fast,  and  by  electricity.  Her 
good -nature  only  returned  when  she  found 
that,  in  revenge,  America,  so  far  as  be  knew, 
was  unacquainted  with  the  roasting  of  chest- 
nuts on  the  public  streets. 

This  interesting  and  patriotic  conversation 
was  still  going  on  when  they  came  out  upon 
the  enormous  carved,  gilded,  and  flag-draped 
mass  which  constitutes  “ Les  Grands  Magasius 
du  Bon  Mnrclid.”  The  great  gaping  door 
breathed  out  at  each  instant  two  opposing 
streams  of  men  and  women,  and  as  the  two 
were  caught  in  the  current  they  seemed  to 
have  a presentiment  of  the  seething  mass  of 
human  beings,  the  inextricable  labyrinth  of 
counters  and  tables,  the  mountains  of  sti ill’s, 
the  hills  of  bibelots,  the  forests  of  ribbons, 
that  lay  before  them. 

To  Hibbard  it.  brought  a feeling  of  relief.  “ I 
shull  lose  her  in  five  minutes,”  be  said  to  himself. 

But  lie  had  reckoned  without  a knowledge 
of  the  Latin  Quarter.  Not  thus  did  it  desert 
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those  of  its  adoption.  The  moment  they  were 
inside,  L<5ontine  stopped,  reached  down  into 
her  pocket,  and,  after  various  ineffectual  dives, 
brought  forth  triumphantly  an  end  of  lead- 
pencil  and  a tiny  note-book. 

“ I’ll  write  down  your  name  and  address,  so 
as  to  have  everything  you  buy  sent  home. 
You  can  pay  then, ” she  said,  at  the  same  time 
regarding  him  with  her  great  limpid  eyes  and 
her  habitual  bewildering  smile.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  combination  Hibbard  could 
think  of  nothiug  but.  to  dictate,  while  .she  wrote 
in  a sprawling  childish  hand  upon  the  empty 
Page, 

Monsieur  T^laure  Ybart, 

118  Impasse  Boissounade. 

Then  she  started  in,  with  the  young  painter  in 
her  wake. 

Now  the  grands  magasins  of  the  Bou  Marchd 
possess  this  striking  characteristic  — that  all 
the  articles  most  necessary  to  existence,  such 
as  beds,  tables,  stools,  aud  candlesticks,  to  say 
nothing  of  frying-pans  and  similar  utensils, 
are  only  to  be  found  on  the  top  door,  while  the 
bibelots  aud  endless  snperduities  are  exposed 
iu  brilliant  and  seductive  masses  on  the  stories 
below.  The  consequence  is  that,  dazed  by  the 
crowds,  the  beat,  the  noise,  the  color,  he  or  she 
who  has  gone  in  with  some  such  purpose  as 
that  of  buying  a modest  saucepan  at  twenty- 
five  sons,  comes  out  with  a hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five francs’  worth  of  remnants  and  silver- 
gilt  photograph-frames.  This  sort  of  experi- 
ence, which  happens  every  day  to  a thousand 
or  so  of  Parisians,  is  called  “ taking  advantage 
of  bargains.” 

Leon  tine  being  the  most  feeble  of  Parisians, 
especially  when  it  was  a question  of  spending 
the  money  of  some  one  else,  no  one  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  hour  for  illumina- 
ting the  great  electric  globes  found  Lady 
Parker  and  her  charge  no  farther  than  the 
entresol,  and  still  two  stories  from  the  “ kitch- 
en utensils  and  articles  of  house- furnishing.” 

Upon  each  object  that  struck  her  fancy' 
Leon  tine  had  precipitated  herself,  with  a series 
of  little  cries  something  such  as  one  would 
imagine  might  be  uttered  by  a bird  who  sud- 
denly catches  sight  of  one  of  Millet’s  fields, 
fipatants,  these  paper-knives,  bicycle-lanterns, 
candlesticks,  umbrella  - holders,  etc.!  When- 
ever die  detected  the  faiutest  sigu  of  assent  on 
the  face  of  her  companion,  who,  as  the  day 
wore  on,  and  he  felt  more  and  more  the  reac- 
tion of  his  voyage  and  the  fatigue  of  adjusting 
one’s  self  to  foreign  surroundings  grew  propor- 
tionately dulled  and  stupid,  she  rushed  off  at 
once  with  the  salesman  to  the  nearest  counter, 
and  ordered  the  article  sent  home. 

The  closing  of  the  great  store  would  prob- 
ably still  have  found  them  there  if,  towards 
seven,  Lion  tine  had  not  suddenly  remembered 
that  she  was  to  go  to  the  theatre  that  night 
with  a friend  who  lived  quite  at  the  other  end 
of  Paris.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  so  with 


the  swiftness  of  a bird  she  flew  down  the 
stairway,  out  of  the  door,  and  into  the  first  cab 
that  passed.  She  shook  hands  warmly  with 
Taylor  as  she  bade  him  good-by,  and  expressed 
her  pleasure  at  having  been  able  to  spend  the 
afternoon  with  him,  and,  above  all,  to  he  of 
service.  “Oh,  no  thanks!”  she  added,  with  a 
charming  little  gesture,  as  he  made  au  effort  to 
reply.  “Don't  mention  uiy  lost  time.  C’est 
la  vieille  hospitable  frau^aise,  vous  savez  !” 

The  next  noon,  when  Taylor,  who  had  passed 
the  night  at  a neighboring  hotel,  tried  to  open 
the  door  of  his  studio,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  he  could  enter  the  place,  so  encum- 
bered was  it  with  boxes  aud  packages  of  every 
description. 

He  set  himself  to  work  to  examine  his  new 
possessions,  which  by  nightfall  had  given  the 
following  inventory  : 

One  watering-pot  in  so-called  Dresden  por- 
celain, decorated  with  forget-me-nots. 

One  Dutch  top. 

A night  lamp  in  papier-mneh6  representing 
the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  with  windows  of  col- 
ored glass. 

A Peruvian  hammock. 

A Swiss  lamp  of  a new  model,  lighting  by 
electricity  aud  by  explosion. 

Au  automatic  cigar-box. 

A musical  centre-piece  for  the  table,  playing 
alternately  a polka  by  Offenbach  and  a fu- 
neral march  adapted  from  Chopin. 

Au  aluminum  foot-bath. 

Four  Japanese  screens. 

Au  umbrella-holder  decorated  with  ante- 
lopes’ horns. 

A perfume-burner  of  Etruscan  shape,  with 
violet  desigus  upon  a green  ground. 

A dozen  boxes  of  shoeblacking  capable  of 
resisting  the  heaviest  storms. 

A Morocco  gun. 

A pair  of  alabaster  chandeliers. 

A jug  in  faience  containing  fifty  litres  of 
olive  oil  (it  being,  according  to  L^ontine,  so 
much  more  economical  to  buy  oil  in  large 
quantities  than  iu  small). 

With  the  fifty  litres  of  oil  the  young  paint- 
er stopped. 

When  the  collector  of  the  Bon  Marche  came 
a little  later  for  the  amount  of  the  bill,  Hibbard 
told  him,  with  much  sang-froid,  that  he  had 
intended,  the  day  before,  to  open  a fancy  bazar, 
but,  after  sleeping  on  the  idea,  had  changed  his 
mind.  Every  thing,  therefore,  the  Bon  Marche 
might  take  back  except  the  Morocco  gun. 

This  gun  he  hung  upon  the  wall,  as  a souve- 
nir of  his  first  day  in  Paris.  Then  he  wrote  on 
the  visiting-card  which  he  had  already  tacked 
up  on  the  door  of  the  studio  the  following  in- 
scription, which  for  some  time  excited  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  members  of  a certain  one  of  the 
younger  artistic  circles  of  the  French  capital : 

“ Here  no  visitors  are  received 
with  heads  genre  Holbein.” 
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tion  that  shows  him  at  his  best.  Thackeray 
has,  on  the  whole,  suffered  little  at  the  hands 
of  Ilia  editors,  in  which  respect  he  has  been 
more  fortunate  than  others  whose  works  have 
been  collected. 

But  it  is  uot  of  editors  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  speak  at  this  moment.  Nor  are  we  ex- 
pected to  say  aught  in  criticism  of  Tbackeraj’s 
“ Ballads  and  Miscellanies.”  The  portion  of 
this  thirteenth  volume  that  is  new  to  us,  and 
properly  subject  to  comment,  is  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Stephen’s  “ Life  of  W.  M.  Thackeray,”  and 
Mrs.  Ritchie’s  usual  introductory.  We  have 
already  characterized  Mr.  Stephen’s  “ Life,”  but 
it  would  be  manifestly  unfair,  in  view  of  its 
undoubted  value  in  this  connection,  to  dismiss 
it  with  the  statement  that  it  is  cyclopedic. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise,  consid- 
ering that  it  first  appeared  in  a Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.  One  does  not  look  in 
compilations  of  this  sort  for  more  than  a brief 
record  of  the  facts  of  a career.  A sympathetic 
estimate  of  a man’s  life  involving  conclusions 
of  value  as  to  his  place  in  the  history  of  let- 
ters is  uot  within  the  scope  of  a dictionary 
of  biography,  and  for  this  reason  Mr.  Stephen 
has  written  under  restraint,  aud  his  work 
must  of  course  be  judged  from  the  point  of 
view  of  what  he  set  out  to  do.  Standing  by 
itself,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  “Life” 
lacks  the  qualities  of  a successful  biography. 
As  a text- book,  a sort  of  Thackeray  refer- 
ence-book, it  is  most  excellent.  Iudeed  it  is 
only  because  of  its  value  iu  this  respect  that 
it  has  been  introduced  at  all.  The  author 
himself  modestly  speaks  of  it  as  follows : 

“The  following  is  a reprint,  with  some  cor- 
rections, of  the  life  of  Thackeray  in  the  * Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography.’  lu  conform- 
ity with  the  principles  of  that  work,  it  is  little 
more  than  a coudeused  statement  of  facts  ; 
aud,  iudeed,  for  certain  reasons,  eveu  less  de- 
voted than  usual  to  critical  or  other  comment. 
It  will  perhaps  be  the  better  suited  to  fulfil 
its  present  purpose  of  serving  as  a Table  of 
Contents  to  the  Introductions  prefixed  to  vol- 
umes in  this  edition  of  Thackeray’s  works.  Ref- 
erences are  giveti  to  the  various  Introductions 
at  the  periods  which  they  mainly  illustrate.” 

It  is  precisely  this  that  makes  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phen’s work  uot  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
Biographical  Edition,  but  a distinctly  useful 
addition  to  an  issue  which  has  sincerely  aimed 
at  being  the  best.  As  Mr.  Rolfe  has  edited 
Shakspere  so  that  a student  may  read  with  a 
full  comprehension  of  his  authorities,  so,  with 
the  addition  of  Mr.  Stephen’s  record  of  Thack- 
eray’s career,  one  who  wishes  to  study  Thack- 
eray the  man  as  well  as  Thackeray  the  author 
will  find  in  the  Biographical  Edition  all  that 
he  needs  to  know  up  to  the  present  on  the 
indisputable  authority  of  those  who  knew 
him  best. 

Mas.  Ritchie's  contribution  to  the  present, 
volume  is  in  no  respect  different  as  to  manner 


or  in  charm  from  those  that  have  preceded  it. 
If  it  appears  to  be  lackiug  somewhat  in  the 
interest  that  the  others  have 


bad,  it  is  only  because  it  covers 
too  great  a period  of  time  to 


The 

I u trod  action. 


permit  of  the  vivid  characterization  of  Thack- 


eray that  has  been  so  conspicuous  a feature 
of  the  earlier  chapters.  Moreover,  we  are  bur 
too  lately  risen  from  a perusal  of  the  “ Philip  " 
and  “ Denis  Duval  ” periods,  which  formed  tin- 
real  climax  of  the  daughter’s  effort,  and  than 
which  we  recall  nothing  more  striking  iu  the 
literature  of  impressions.  After  having  walk- 
ed intimately  w ith  the  man  whose  genius  is 
thus  reverently  houored,  through  the  later  days 
of  trial  and  waning  strength,  up  to  the  hour 
of  bis  happily  peaceful  end,  it  does  not  tit  iu 
precisely  with  one’s  mood  to  revert  to  the 


trivial,  the  less  strengthful  phases  of  his  work. 
Not  that  this  chapter  has  no  place  iu  the 
series  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  essentially  a part 
of  the  complete  picture.  We  think,  however, 
that  it  is  out  of  its  proper  place  in  the  sequence, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  if  Mrs.  Ritchie’s 


impressions  are  ever  gathered  together  into  a 
single  volume  this  introduction  will  be  found 


earlier  iu  the  series,  so  that  a completely 
charming  piece  of  work  shall  not  be  marred 
by  a taiut  of  anticlimax. 


A large  number  of  hitherto  unpublished 
sketches  from  Thackeray’s  pen,  and  a care- 
fully prepared  bibliography,  are  added  features 
of  the  thirteenth  volume  worthy  of  note. 


In  an  age  which  has  been  accused  of  being 
grossly  material,  when  so  mauy  worthy  but 
misguided  persous  are  indulging  in  preach- 
ments against  “Jack  the  Giant  Killer,”  “Ruin- 
pelstiltzkiu,”  “ Ciuderella,”  aud 
other  friends  of  our  youth,  ou  “ Danish^  Fiiry 
the  score  that  their  biographies  FolkTale*." 
as  presented  are  not  strictly  ^ By 
veracious,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  J * CjJ“*£TlAN 

eertaiu  other  folk  staudiug  con- 
spicuously forth  as  the  ebampious  of  the  fairy 
tale.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  the  most  industrious 
of  these,  issuing  a new  and  freshly  colored 
fairy-book  every  year,  aud  Mr.  Jeremiah  Cur- 
tin, who  is  known  to  the  larger  public  as  the 
transniuter  of  the  Polish  periods  of  Sieukie- 
wicz  into  golden  Euglisli  is  no  laggard;  ami 
now  to  the  ranks  comes  another  doughty  war- 
rior, Mr.  J.  Christian  Bay.  Just  as  Mr.  Curtin 
has  specialized  his  efforts  in  his  “Myths  and 
Folk  Tales  of  the  Russians,”  aud  as  Mr.  W.  B 
Yeats  has  attractively  presented  the  “Irish 
Fairy  Tales”  to  our  notice,  so  has  Mr.  Bay 
localized  his  output  iu  Ins  collection,  which 
he  calls  Danish  Fairy  and  Folk  Talcs  These 
are  in  no  wise  of  less  interest  than  the  many 
chronicles  of  queer  folk  that  we  have  had  be- 
fore, and  as  cumulative  evidence  of  the  ever- 
lasting underlying  truth  of  the  fairy  tale  they 
are  distinctly  to  be  welcomed  by  those  who 
see  something  in  fairy  stories  beyond  the  pure- 
ly fanciful  quality  which  so  affronts  the  triitli- 
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loving  icouoclast.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  there  never  was  a period  in  the  history 
of  the  world  when  all  a beautiful  luaideu  iu 
distress  had  to  do  to  get  out  of  trouble  was  to 
caress  a convenient  animal  aud  have  the  beast 
turn  iuto  a handsome  young  man  who  could 
44  lick  creation”;  but  the  fact  that  almost  all 
the  story-tellers  of  the  people  among  almost 
all  peoples  have  had  the  pleasing  romance  of 
44  Beauty  and  the  Beast”  to  tell  iu  one  form  or 
in  another,  shows  that  there  is  something  iu 
the  story  Iteyoud  the  un veracity  of  its  presen- 
tation. If  its  sole  value  lay  in  its  teachiug 
that  beautiful  maidens  should  be  kiud  to  aui- 
mals  it  would  have  had  a right  to  live,  aud 
that  it  has  lived  aud  always  will  live  is  a suf- 
iicieut  justification  of  the  origiual  romancer 
who  blessed  the  world  with  it.  No  right- 
minded  young  reader  cau  be  harmed  by  read- 
ing it  and  others,  and  no  little  girl  need  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  story  of  Jonah  and  the  Whale 
because  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Cinder- 
ella was  driven  to  a ball  in  a pumpkin  whose 
species,  we  regret  to  say,  has  become  extinct. 

We  are  glad  Mr.  Bay  has  thought  to  give  us 
these  interesting  chronicles,  which  will  have 
f<»r  the  lovers  of  the  fairy  tale,  old  and  young, 
the  same  charm  that  has  clung  to  this  kind  of 
story  from  time  immemorial,  and  we  congratu- 
late the  young  man  to  whom  the  collection  is 
dedicated  upon  his  good  judgment  in  so  likiug 
a “ Maouw-book”  that  it  inspired  his  father 
to  give  to  the  world  the  results  of  his  inves- 
tigations.   

The  44  Ode  to  Girlhood,”  which  is  the  raison 
d'etre  of  Miss  Alice  Archer  Be  wall’s  collection  of 
poems,  we  veuture  to  thiuk  could  not  have  been 
written  by  any  living  man.  It  involves  a pre- 
sentation of  a delicate  subject 
GiH  .^,e..nd  wbicb  olll>'  » wotuau  con  Id  gi  ve. 
Other  Poems.”  No  mere  mau  could  have  written 
B-v  the  poem  tbat  Miss  Sewall  has 

Sewall.  composed,  without  seeming  to 
verge  upon  something  he  knows 
little  about.  Indeed  the  author  herself  con- 
fesses to  the  difficulty  of  the  task  she  has  set 
herself,  by  beginning  her  ode  with  the  lines, 

flow  can  / write  of  you,  whom  to  express 
Is  to  remove  from  you  chief  perfectness  f 

Miss  Bewail  does  not  halt  before  these  diffi- 
culties, however,  and  has  written  an  ode  iu 
which  she  manifests  a wondrous  sympathy 
with  the  youug  of  her  own  sex,  and  apostro- 
phizes them  after  many  a new  aud  pleasing 
fashion;  for  instance, 

Ye  jewelled  caskets  of  celestial  fire 

is  an  apt  characterization  of  the  very  charm- 
ing young  persons  w ho  are  to-day  the  embodi- 
ment of  girlhood  of  the  best  sort.  We  are  not 
so  sure  tbat  if  Miss  Bewail’*  assertion, 44  Self- 
knowledge  is  destructive,”  is  true, 44  An  Ode  to 
Girlhood”  is  likely  to  prove  good  reading  for 
girls.  There  is  very  little  the  poet  leaves  un- 
expressed, and  we  imagine  that  the  young 


maiden  who  reads  the  ode  compreheudiugly 
will  gain  a larger  portion  of  self-knowledge 
tliau  is  for  her  best  interests. 

Iu  addition  to  the  ode,  Miss  Sewall  touch- 
es charmingly  aud  with  some  lyrical  power 
upon  such  other  delicate  subjects  as  44  Moon- 
light,” 44  How  Love  Came,” 44  The  White  Rose,” 
44  Love  and  Spring,”  aud  44  Youth.”  Without 
saying  that  the  volume  coutains  auythiug  of  a 
particularly  notable  quality,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a pleasing  col- 
lection of  tender  aud  sympathetic  verse,  to 
deal  ungently  with  which  would  be  like  wan- 
tonly crushing  a butterfly. 


In  au  appreciation  of  the  late  Archibald 
Laiuptnan,  published  some  time  since  iu 
Literatuke,  Mr.  Howells  spoke  of  the  fresh 
and  distinctive  quality  of  the  work  of  a group 
of  Canadian  poets,  which,  with 
some  justice,  he  said  was  hardly  »e  b^Wi'l- 
to  be  matched  among  our  own  mam  McLennan 
writers.  44  Our  superiority,”  Mr.  aud^a^lTJ|lolL 
Howells  continued,  44  is  in  fic- 
tion, and  in  the  other  forms  of  prose,  where  we 
are  easily  without  rivals  beyond  the  customs 
liue  parting  the  States  from  the  Provinces.” 
Without  more  evideuce  iu  hand  than  is  at  the 
moment  available,  it  would  not  l>e  wise  to  at- 
tempt to  controvert  this  dictum  of  so  keeu  aud 
constant  an  observer  aud  critic  of  letters  as 
Mr.  Howells  is  conceded  to  be.  One  may  note, 
however,  a very  healthy  growth  in  Canadian 
fiction,  as  instanced  in  the  past  few  years  by 
the  work  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker,  whose  studies 
of  life  and  character  iu  the  Northland  iu 
44  Pierre  aud  His  People”  should  be  sufficiently 
realistic  to  please  even  so  ardent  a champion 
of  realism  as  Mr.  Howells;  by  the  prose  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  of  whose  ef- 
forts as  a poet  Mr.  Howells  speaks  apprecia- 
tively; aud  by  the  novels,  historical  aud  oth- 
erwise, of  Mr.  William  McLennan,  who  some 
years  ago,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  was  the  first 
to  introduce  to  us  the  dialect  of  the  Canadian 
habitant,  aud  who  has  latterly  given  us 
44  Spanish  John,”  and  now,  iu  collaboration 
with  Miss  J.  N.  Mcl I wraith,  has  produced  The 
Span  o’  Life.  It  makes  little  difference,  in  the 
matter  of  their  quality,  whether  or  not  Cana- 
dian novels  44  up  to  within  a recent  period  were 
French,  and  of  the  historical  and  romantic  tra- 
dition,” as  Mr.  Howells  says.  They  have  been 
Canadian, whet  her  French  or  English,  and  may 
no  more  be  denied  their  birthright  than  the 
eminent  Mr.  Dooley  may  be  denied  admittance 
to  the  list  of  immortal  American  philosophers. 
Mr.  Parker’s  fatuous  Pierre  was  no  more  of 
Paris  than  Mr.  Dooley  is  of  Dublin,  and  the  Ca- 
nadian quality  of  the  one  is  as  w ell  established 
as  the  Americanism  of  the  other.  And  if  our 
Canadian  brothers  have  a leaning  toward  the 
historical  and  romantic  tradition,  it  is  because, 
in  their  own  environment,  to  be  supremely 
realistic  requires  that  the  historical  and  ro- 
mantic tradition  shall  not  be  ignored. 
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In  this  compulsory  sitting  upon  two  literary 
stools  Mr.  McLennan  bas  seemed  to  us  less 
likely  to  fall  between  than  almost  any  other, 
although  it  would  be  futile  to  claim  for  him 
the  occasional  strength  of  Mr.  Parker.  Mr. 
Parker,  however,  does  not  seem  to  our  minds 
to  have  been  so  evenly  excellent  in  his  work 
as  has  Mr.  McLennan.  His  “Seats  of  the 
Mighty,”  despite  its  wonderful  and  deserved 
popularity,  was  theatric  and  unconvincing 
from  beginning  to  end,  as  a drama  transform- 
ed into  a novel  must  naturally  be.  In  Mr. 
McLeuuan’s  indulgences  in  the  “historical 
and  romantic  tradition,”  on  the  other  hand, 
we  fiud  something  which  makes  his  work  ap- 
pear true  and  his  characters,  the  minor  ones 
particularly,  live  persons,  and  not  puppets. 
Certainly  no  one  is  more  often  called  a his- 
torical romancer  than  Dumas,  and  surely  there 
is  hardly  to  be  found  anywhere  in  letters  one 
who  was  more  of  a realist ; and  without  claim- 
ing for  any  of  our  Canadian  contemporaries, 
and  particularly  for  Mr.  McLennan,  that  they 
are  the  equals  of  Dumas,  one  may  think  that 
upon  this  intermingling  of  the  romantic  tra- 
dition with  a convincing  realism  the  best  and 
broadest  and  most  inspiring  kiud  of  letters 
may  be  predicated.  This  is,  moreover,  espe- 
cially the  case  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Howells 
intimates,  that  the  books  that  are  written  by 
these  gentlemen  are  designed  to  be  read  by 
“ newer  people  than  ourselves.”  After  these 
Canadian  fictionisrs,  who  are  set  down  as  be- 
ing so  manifestly  inferior  to  our  own,  have 
placed  before  their  Canadian  readers  some  of 
the  more  inspiring  events  in  their  history,  aud 
aroused  in  them  an  interest  in  and  patriotic 
enthusiasm  for  their  own  laud,  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  them  to  cultivate  the  softer  art  of 
their  superiors  with  a keen  eye  for  motive 
and  detail. 

Mr.  McLennan  and  Miss  Mcll wraith  in  “The 
Span  o’  Life”  have  in  no  wise  proved  them- 
selves guiltlevss  of  Mr.  Howells’s  charge  as  to 
the  romantic  tradition,  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  not  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  not,  for 
they  have  given  ns  a stirring  tale  of  love  and 
adventure,  in  which  there  is  much  that  is 
French  and  much  that  is  Scotch  and  much  that 
is  English  and  still  more  that  is  Canadian, 
and  in  a style  withal  that  should  make  of  this 
story  one  of  the  most  acceptable  contributions 
to  historical  and  romantic  tradition  that  we 
have  had  for  a long  time. 


Foil  much  better  reasons  than  most  young 
adventurous  spirits  have  had  did  young  Ralph 
Dangertield  vow  vengeance  against  that  king 
of  England  whose  head  was  the  sacrifice  of 
his  vacillating  rule.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  Paterson,  atllicted  just  as 
By  Wh.uam  \v e have  seem  the  Canadian  fio- 
i ATKRsoN.  tjonists  are,  with  the  taint  of 
historical  and  romantic  tradition,  has  in  his 
novel.  ('raMH't'lV*  Oirn,  taken  up  the  troublous 
period  in  England  which  began  with  the  later 


years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  and  ex- 
tended to  the  accession  to  power  of  Cromwell 
aud  his  followers,  and  the  results  of  his  labors 
have  been  the  justification  of  life  choice  of 
theme. 

It  is  evident  that  the  author  is  a student,  of 
the  times  aud  of  the  chief  actors  of  the  times, 
and  a writer,  as  well,  who  believes  that  a nar- 
rative is  not  harmed  at  all  by  a logical  con- 
struction. Most  of  the  young  heroes  of  his- 
torical fictiou  become  involved  in  the  troubles 
which  make  good  reading,  through  some  uu- 
creditable,  if  not  discreditable,  act  attributable 
to  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  but  Mr.  Paterson’s 
hero  is  not  of  this  calibre  at  all.  His  troubles 
are  brought  upon  him  by  a commendable  feeling 
of  filial  affection  which  induces  him  to  stand 
by  the  indiscretion  of  a father  who  chose  to 
spread  the  doctrines  of  Socinianism  at  a time 
when  Socinianism  was  not  only  not  popular, 
but  could  not  he  made  so  even  liy  martyrdom. 
Relatively  one  suspeets  that  it  was  merely  a 
chronological  matter  as  to  who  should  have 
signed  the  warrant  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  the  hero’s  father  on  the  charge  of  promul- 
gating improper  religions  ideas.  Charles  hap- 
pened to  be  King, aud  Charles  signed  the  war- 
rant. Despite  his  tolerance,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  Cromwell  would  have 
done  likewise  had  he  been  in  power  at  that 
moment,  but  all  the  sou  saw  was  the  existing 
fact — that  his  father’s  death  was  brought  upon 
him  a few  years  iu  advance  of  the  natural 
event  by  the  signature  of  Charles.  And  in  a 
choice  of  two  evils  any  right-minded  young 
man  will  always  choose  the  one  which  does 
the  least  harm  to  the  individuals  of  his  family. 

Apropos  of  the  romancer’s  duty  toward 
truth,  a point  already  touched  upon,  we  fiud 
the  following  rather  good  paragraph  in  Mr. 
Paterson’s  book : “ When  a chronicler  of  a true 
romance  of  war  sends  forth  a regiment  with 
a blare  of  trumpets,  equipped  for  tight  and 
thirsting  for  it,  it  is  considered  his  bounden 
duty  to  provide  immediately  an  account  of  a 
fiercely  contested  battle,  or  series  of  battles, 
iu  which  the  readers  favorite  characters  will 
do  great  deeds  of  glory  and  renown.  Unfor- 
tunately, hard  historical  fact  is  too  definite 
to  he  set  aside,  and  as  we  have  set  ourselves, 
so  far  as  the  limits  of  our  story  will  allow,  to 
follow  faithfully  the  fortunes  of  the  Ironsides, 
we  must — tell  the  truth!” 

Mr.  Paterson  goes  on  and  tells  the  truth 
as  he  believes  it,  and  inasmuch  as  we  have 
claimed  for  romancers  that  they  do  tell  the 
truth,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  one  among  them 
who  not  only  tells  it  Imt  insists  upon  the  fact. 
It  may  not  all  have  happened  as  set  forth  in 
“Cromwell’s  Own,”  hut  it  might  have,  and 
that  which  might  have  been,  despite  the  old 
saw.  forms  the  gladdest  of  the  speculations  of 
tongue  or  pen.  Mr.  Paterson’s  name  should 
he  added  to  tin*  list  of  successful  and  attrac- 
tive sufferers  from  the  historical  and  romantic 
tradition. 
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THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 

BY  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE 

VI. — THE  BLOCKADE  OF  MANILA  AND  THE  CAPTURE  OF  GUAM. 


ADMIRAL  DEWEY  employed  the  first 
two  days  after  his  victory  in  making 
all  fast,  seizing  the  arsenal  at  Cavite  and 
the  islands  at  the  harbor  mouth,  and  an- 
nouncing a blockade  of  the  port  of  Manila, 
lying  somewhat  helpless  just  now  before 
his  guns.  Then,  having  prudently  cut 
the  cables,  he  sent  to  Washington,  by  way 
of  boat  to  Hong-kong,  a laconic  despatch, 
telling  of  his  victory  in  a few  simple  sen- 
tences, and  in  figures  as  dry  as  the  mul- 
tiplication table.  It  had  one  great  merit 
— exact  truth— a quality  much  lost  and 
clouded  in  the  Spanish  reports  which  had 
gone  to  Madrid,  and  from  which  alone  the 
world  knew  anything  of  the  doings  in  the 
distant  East  on  May  1.  Yet  the  victory  had 
been  so  absolute,  the  destruction  of  Mon- 
tojo’s  squadron  so  utter  and  complete, 
that  even  the  Spanish  could  not  hide  the 
facts  with  language,  an  exercise  in  which 
they  have  great  proficiency.  The  truth 
tore  its  way  through  the  thin  phrases;  it 
broke  the  pompous  sentences,  and  made 
itself  sufficiently  visible  to  Europe.  To 
the  great  powers  there  it  came  with  a 
shock.  They  were  not  pained  by  the  un- 
happy lot  of  Spain,  for  that  they  regard- 
ed with  all  the  philosophy  which  had  just 
manifested  itself  so  attractively  in  regard 
to  poor  Greece.  The  downfall  of  a broken, 
bankrupt  nation  they  bore  well  enough; 
and  although  they  were  surprised  and  an- 
noyed by  the  swiftness,  accuracy, and  fight- 
ing efficiency  of  the  Americans,  they  were 
prepared  to  belittle  the  whole  affair,  and 
pretend  that  it  was  no  such  great  matter 
after  all.  But  what  shocked  and  alarm- 
ed them  very  seriously  indeed  was  that 
a new  power,  known  to  be  of  great  wealth 
and  strength,  had  suddenly  swept  down 
on  Manila,  toppled  over  in  ruin  the  harm- 
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less  remains  of  Spanish  power,  and  in  one 
morning  had  risen  up  master  of  a great 
port  and  city,  and  a disagreeable  factor  of 
unlimited  possibilities  in  the  East,  where 
they  were  having  a “question  ” and  start- 
ing in  to  divide  the  vast  Empire  of  China. 
This  was  obviously  objectionable,  and 
ought  to  be  stopped.  It  became  clear  at 
once  to  several  imperial  and  many  dip- 
lomatic minds  that  something  should  be 
done.  There  was  much  running  about, 
much  sending  of  cipher  despatches,  many 
grave  unofficial  conversations  and  rep- 
resentations, and  a general  urgency  to 
set  the  concert  of  Europe,  which  had  per- 
formed so  beautifully  in  the  Cretan  busi- 
ness, to  playing  again.  And  then  it  was 
found  that  the  most  important  performer, 
the  great  sea  power  of  the  world,  would 
not  take  part.  It  appeared  that  these 
people  who  had  flung  Spain’s  fleet  to  de- 
struction spoke  the  English  tongue;  that 
so  long  as  they  sent  their  grain  across  the 
ocean  to  Great  Britain,  England  had  a 
base  on  the  Atlantic,  and  could  defy  the 
world  ; that  England  rather  wanted  them 
as  neighbors  in  the  East,  and  had  no  mind 
to  be  aught  but  friendly  to  them.  So 
England  would  not  play  iier  part,  and 
without  her  fleets,  still  more  with  those 
fleets  hostile,  there  could  be  no  concert  of 
Europe;  and  that  harmonious  body  sank 
into  silence  after  this  attempt  at  tuning 
up,  and  was  never  heard  of  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Many  results  came  from  this  Eng 
lish  action.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  knew  instinctively  what  had  hap- 
pened, although  all  details  were  kept 
quite  obscure;  they  valued  the  friendly 
deed,  which  was  not  to  be  forgotten  ; and 
they  saw  in  a flash  the  community  of  in- 
terests which  bound  them  to  their  kins- 
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men  over  seas.  So  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  nations  drew  together — a very 
momentous  fact,  well  understood  and 
much  disliked  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  something  destined  to  have 
serious  effect  on  the  world's  history  of 
the  future.  The  more  immediate  and  di- 
rect outcome  of  England's  refusal  to  in- 
terfere— as  well  as  her  evident  intention 
to  let  no  one  else  interfere  in  what  was 
going  on  in  the  Philippines — was  that 
Admiral  Dewey  was  left  with  a free  hand 
to  work  out  the  situation  which  he  had 
himself  created. 

He  had  sprung  in  a few  hours  into  the 
ranks  of  the  world's  great  admirals.  It 
was  now  to  be  seen  whether  the  victorious 
seaman  was  also  a commander  in  the 
widest  naval  sense,  and  at  the  same  time 
a statesman  and  diplomatist.  The  con- 
ditions were  full  of  peril.  He  was  seven 
thousand  miles  from  home,  the  enemy 
held  the  city  in  his  front,  he  had  no 
troops  to  aid  him,  and  he  knew  that  un- 
friendly eyes  were  watching  him  narrow- 
ly, while  he  could  not  know  at  first  that 
the  concert  of  Europe  had  broken  down, 
and  that  England  was  the  friend  of  the 
United  States. 

The  war-ships  of  other  powers  began 
to  collect  at  Manila — French,  English, 
Japanese,  and  German,  the  last  finally 
reaching  five  in  number,  and  including 
two  armored  vessels.  What  was  their 
meaning  and  intent?  — a question  very 
important  to  Admiral  Dewey,  and  de- 
manding much  thought.  As  they  watch- 
ed him  it  quickly  became  apparent  that 
in  England  and  Japan  he  had  friends  and 
sympathizers.  In  France  an  ill-wisher 
was  soon  discovered,  but  nothing  more. 
The  ill  wishes  of  the  French  indeed  never 
took  the  form  of  overt  action,  but  we  can 
learn  their  feelings  from  the  diary  of  a 
naval  lieutenant  at  Manila,  thoughtfully 
published  in  the  Revue  de  Paris.  The 
diarist  was  much  disturbed  that  Europe 
did  not  intervene.  He  writes  mourn- 
fully that  the  European  powers  were  do- 
ing no  more  than  watching  fate,  which 
was  true  enough.  His  mind  was  filled 
with  dark  suspicions  of  England  and  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  he  thought  that 
America  ought  promptly  to  he  shut  out 
from  the  East.  lie  belittles  Dewey's  vic- 
tory, but  blames  the  Spaniards  for  allow- 
ing him  to  win  it.  which  is,  of  course,  one 
wav  of  looking  at  that  event.  Such  a 
fact  ought  not  to  have  been,  and  yet  it 


was.  The  explanation  of  it  is  that  we 
had  English  gunners,  deserters,  picked 
up  in  Hong-kong — a dear  old  falsehood 
which  has  done  much  hard  service,  nev- 
er harder  than  in  this  case,  for  Dew- 
ey's crews,  except  for  a few  Chinamen, 
were  practically  all  American.  But  the 
thought  soothes  the  French  diarist,  who 
has  never  heard  of  Truxtun  and  L' Insur- 
gent e,  or  of  some  American  shooting  at 
French  frigates  just  a hundred  years  ago. 
Then  comes  the  conventional  cry  that 
the  Americans  care  only  for  dollars,  are 
treacherous,  mean  braggarts  (this  last  a 
heinous  offence  in  Frencli  contemplation), 
and,  saddest  of  all,  have  no  nobility  of 
soul.  And  the  philosopher,  as  he  reads, 
wonders  about  the  nobility  of  soul  shown 
in  the  Dreyfus  case  and  some  of  its  at- 
tendant incidents,  and  thinks  how  dif- 
ferently the  phrase  is  interpreted  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  But  the  lieutenant's 
diary  is  none  the  less  instructive,  and, 
joined  to  many  much  louder  manifesta- 
tions by  Paris  newspapers  and  French- 
men generally,  causes  Americans  to  draw 
some  conclusions  as  to  French  friend- 
ship not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Still,  what- 
ever they  felt  or  thought,  the  Frenchmen 
did  nothing  serious  while  they  watch- 
ed fate,  and  hostile  feelings  certainly 
troubled  Admiral  Dewey  little  enough. 
But  there  was  one  power  present  who 
pushed  her  hostility  from  thoughts  and 
words  to  action.  This  power  was  Ger- 
many. She  had  no  especial  claim  to  be 
there,  no  large  or  peculiar  interests,  but 
she  sent  more  ships  than  any  other  pow- 
er, kept  on  meddling,  and  went  to  the 
verge  of  war.  The  Germans  broke  through 
Dewey's  regulations,  which  he  had  the 
right  to  make,  and  he  called  them  sharply 
to  order.  They  would  violate  the  rules 
by  moving  about  at  night,  and  then  the 
American  search  lights  fell  with  a glare 
upon  them,  and  followed  them  about  in 
a manner  which  checked  and  annoyed 
them.  One  German  ship  put  out  her 
lights  and  tried  to  slip  in  at  night,  but  a 
shell  across  her  bows  brought  her  to. 
Another  made  herself  offensive  by  fol- 
lowing and  running  close  up  to  our 
transports  when  they  first  arrived.  A 
German  ship  went  up  to  Subig  Bay  and 
prevented  t lie  insurgents  from  taking  the 
Isla  Grande.  So  the  Raleigh  and  Con- 
cord went  up  too,  stripped  for  action,  and 
as  they  went  in,  the  Irene  went  out,  and 
the  Americans  took  Isla  Grande.  Very 
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trying  all  this  to  a man  charge*!  with 
great  responsibilities  ami  seven  thousand 
miles  from  borne.  There  must  be  no 
haste,  no  rashness,  nothing4  that  could 
give  liis  opponents  a hold,  and  yet  there 
must  be  no  yielding,  and  no  threat  ex- 
cept with  action  behind  it,  and  on  a prov 
oca  1 1 on  which  the  whole  world  won  hi 


justify.  hvery  annoyance,  every  im- 
proper movement,  was  quickly  cheeked. 
The  diplomacy  was  perfect.  Then  came 
the  surticient  provocation,  and  the  teeth 
were  shown.  To  the  vigilant  admiral 
t he  opportunity  came  at  last  when  one  of 
the  German  vessels  was  proved  to  have 
landed  provisions  in  Manila,  Let  us 
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read  what  follows,  as  it  is  told  by  Mr. 
Stickney,  an  eye-witness. 

••Orderly,  tell  Mr.  Bvnmby  I would  like  to 
see  him, '*  said  Admiral  Dewey,  one.  forenoon. 

u Qlp  Brumby he  continued,  when  the  ting- 
lieutenant  made  his  appearance  on  the  quay- 
ter-derk,  u I wish  you  t « » take  the  bulge  mill 
go  over  to  the  Oermnii  tbtg-Khip.  Oise  Admi- 
ral von  DieiletMvh  uiv  nnnpluuenrK,  and  say 
that  l wish  t»>  call  his  attention  tie  the  fact 
that  the  vessels  of  Ins  . squadron  have  shown 
ait  'extraordinary  disregard  of  the  usual  r.out- 
tosies  of  naval  tuferenutse>  and  that  linaliv 
one  of  them  has  eonnniUed  a gross  'breach  of 
neutrality  in  landing  pmvishnis  in  Manila,  a 
port  which  l am  blnekatling/5 

The  eoiiimudoreV  vuire  hail  been  as  low  ami 
as  sweetly  m»>du}ated  as  if  lie  had  been  send- 
ing von  Diedeiieh  an.  invitation  m dinner. 
When  he  stopped  speak  inn.  Brumby,  who  did 
not  need  any  better  mdirai ion.  of  the  e.otiunb- 
iluif’s  than  tin-  unusually  forma!  and 

gentle  mahUer  of  his  ehief,  tiivued  to  go,  mak- 
ing the  usual  olhetal  salute,  and  replying  with 
t in*  nhl.imiirv . •'  Ay.  ay.  mi," 

•*  And*  Bnuuhy.**  eon  tinned  t he  eouimod»u  e( 
his  vou-e  jfsiug  and  tinging  w it h the  intensity 
of  fe.ehug  that  in-  felt  he  had  repressed  about 
hmg  ehoiigh,  b tell  Admiral  von  Diederich  that 
if  he.  wants  a light,  he  ran  have  it  right  IRA? 

liieren pon  the  German  admiral  he 
came  sorry  lor  what  hud  happened,  and. 
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it  appeared,  did  not  know  what  Ids  cap- 
tains had  been  doing: — a sad  reflection 
upon  German  discipline.  But  it  seemed 
that,  alt  bon  gfh  he  had  two  armored  ships, 
and  Dewey  none,  lie  did  not  desire  a fight, 
ami  tire  meddling  abated  sensibly.  Then 
much  later,  in  u manner  to  be  described 
hereafter,  when  the  Monterey  came  in, 
with  her  heavy  armor  and  big  guns,  it 
was  found  that  important  interests  re- 
quired the  presence  of  the  German  war- 
ships elsewhere.  Why  the  Germans  be- 
haved as  they  did.  manifesting  every  pos- 
sible dislike  and  hostility  Without  doing 
anything  effecti v«\  and  breeding  a strong 
and  just  enmity  toward  them  in  the 
United  States,  is  ditlicuH  to  understand. 
To  the  higher  and  more  refined  states- 
manship of  Europe  it  may  have  seemed 
wise  To  the  ruder  and  simpler  Ameri- 
can mind  it  seemed  stupid  and  profitless, 
and.  in  any  evenly  Americans  will  not  for- 
get it.  But  every  one  can  admire  the 
manner  in  which  Admiral  Dewey  mixed 
tact  with  firmness,  and  in  the  midst  of 
jealous  and  meddling  neutrals  steered  his 
course  without  an  error,  and  never  re- 
laxed for  a moment  his  iron  grip  on  the 
great  hay  {,«*  had  conquered  and  the  city 
which  lay  beneath  his  guns. 
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To  ktyp  the  s y i 1 1 pa ( l;y  a ml  su PI >dr  t of 
r).»  f| - -:h<;  . ;m-  • i-fc  ,-iiii  hojti  at  Wry  tie1 

hoy  id;  dUUme-  .Hrul  pe>*pb‘^ 

Vug  Ui'+kX  X i'vihg  iy  and 

TO  *.  ieo  uV%<>  $u*  not  alt,  The  svar  m 
CuU.*  had  ir?  due  emirse  balded  np  rise 

daine-S  of  in-urriHM  i • m .*  in  I he  P.tiVi J }?|M *»s  V 

\? hpVti  Splosh  ■jvnom;;'  ;mm1  extortion. 
SUppkm>rnP  0 I,Y  Ihy  o|nny*sen>.  ‘onieHv. 

; dfpd  idd rages ■ 0/  the  pdwitoT  u.1 
■Utou^iy  oi^lery i.«a)iiir''  Fjeti*  =^i^^0fr#^ra'J.V:iri^ 
;n.iho’»4t  <if  revolt  To  this  util*#  of  - ,\- 
]dosm‘v  the  It  on  Ides  of  Spam  in  t’uha 

> ■ vvl  applied  the  flurie  The  ijfack  rohed 

bodies  it  it'  the  hated  monks  floating dow  \\ 
tin?  V:\sig  Ttfyer  \vyte  giuin  signals  of  the 

eotning  storfiL  'Rebellion  broke  out  m 
the  !.«;*♦  k i u .*.»■» dry  and  hi  the  provioees  of 
Luzon . tvd d % ^npriVlii  vfc&rT;k£  be-g^u  ki 
desojtft**  tli«  eotuivry.  The 
the  mi Hireak  vigorously  and  repressed  it 
v down  iludr  prLsni.vpr^ 
hy  snores  \o.uu)k><  a holiday  speeundo  fm 

thy  tm-ibfc  lAumkjb  Tim  Sghung 

drujf|g^it|  uktn£.  pxh^n^ihk  to  the  $}>&n 
irmi js  and  without  snUsjknLuiI  gum  to 
the  p^bflSv  until  Yu  by  iwiiT*.  wht-ti  the  ho 
SMrge*i.t /£lsjef*'  SOmmdemf  mi  romlbitUJ 
thaiyerfcuit  Yefann>  should  he  made,  mfd 
that.  .*  i-ne.i  oi  o.ovtev  -houjd  he  paid  Over 
to  thy  Of  tjioise  who  had  hepn 

kiih-il.dl  Htur  Wy}r or  ruined  by  it.  SpmU; 
as ■ u?r no,  m\<o  fier  word,  us  she  hod  done 
Wii.lt  the  O.i  bates  in  J^Y*.  The  reform* 
mfnlvyand  on!*  ?*••.  putt  of  the 

and  jdur ‘■Mtfer.-fedev-H;  *v 1 tlul vvgtr  to  H ah g~ 
kongf  ih  !8fl7,  Umtgmg:  with 

whieh  tii'-y  h.ul  received 
from  thy  Tjfty  bns.n  r- 

m'tSjEM  was  fit* 

h»j  h^hhov'  here  and  • U>  »«- : hnf  the  chiefs 
had  WM  coni  wee  help- 

|t*->s  af  ko'^g*  ^:u<di- wte  tJk»  sitha 
tihni  dhiidf  wheii 

war  •>«*  deeiav-'d  ;The  iu-atueei  ehiel'N 

) j < 1 .ip  fed' *;hy  t hey  a-ppo^aeii-  f ' . 

trouhte  MtvViceu  tlie.  Ewd/>d VS^Heh  and 
&gi*m.  vpd  OtHnSeivt^  tu  ydrhht Uf  1 hfB funt 
with  Mv,  Wifduom.  >nir  ?*n; •<;(.{  Ilnhr' 
-f*od  him': 

They  ileSif 

lion  t*  ;hn  E tiiied  Slutes,  ahnw:  ail.  m<hv- 
ppjwhme^  of  Si  >.»]».  |UVd  rehv  1 f edit  a S}«u+i.i<h 
!-  'i‘-  .,P-.  1 .iv-KJied  to  idd  tiny  .Avii«M;h*';iii<  m 
dt  1 if-er)o-  war*.  Aclfidml  Th^voy  topic 
4tt:io».<w  c..}iv,v  of  epxMan-v«.ei;-«-' 

■ •wuivlv  from  ;*  ftoihty/  v:h*.ty^vv;^':' 

’ eii  t irr-ty  ff  • v\g \inFai  do  ••td;* 


he  hrno mm  -v>  »*!•,  ^ii'd  proha’te.d'  his  !aiid* 
n.v.  v> ! i May  lit  Si  iitMO  respoit^e  r-ipo-  at 
. tiesT  to  A£amal<M*y  appeal  0;»  ir«^  eMpuiry- 
)!i»ii.  tii  at  he  \v  is  tied  to  turn  round  and 
return  to  llonp  kmny  and  wdv  ke[U-  ocov 
by  umeli  pressure,  n'eculuallj.  at  flesh 
uiitfdhVii  nVpidiy  , \hc  tiiitives  .hegnh  to. - : - ; 
eorne  i n ; AdYniral  l’>e vyey  Yioviished  Yvrn ts  : - 

frrmi  the  arsenal  utCaytte,  a/jd  M»e  ;u>ur- 

geids  ha<i  |»te>.ontly  n j^pectahle  h*ree. 


hknu'.v  (£LAJs>. 


Tti  ry  f o n mi  f Wt . 1 i>Ji 

. sea  prhivyr  tk^lthyri)  iVieer-iean ' 

Ueefc  Yli  poss^hiti  oT  Ahiidi^  /.fhijs.TfW  . 

situation  \xu»  $\  ii-iviy  donu  eu h from  find 

•in  whiph.  they ' hnil  s„ir/4^f<<d . iihdi^:  .deiy  h 
[mrahd^  CMxd,  jiijl) » lyi^)y;  {iiy  ' 

of  Spain  .They  Im  -uk  \u  w*tt>  virtnnes, 
to  (Vnt  off  <k ' udii'd  hodiev...  ol  Spnui-ij 
troops  ami  dike  5>U With 

virturv  i heir  n uiu  iier:s  >%dndly.  iHyreDsed. 
nm]  they  were  tidyt;  p/>ver  Of 

■ th  *f : ,\  in  tto\i$n  I , \v  ;i  *ih  n d ' Ma r . 

YrihL  ffil  f&i*  .o}3  <svntti  tjjft  r>j; 

SUV^eUt  fo(vy^  and  tie  ir  opera!  ;<  ».o  put 

Msmo.;  r-voi  more  \\t.  Adndf;.*) 

I e;  *.  r»,Hrv.  Tlhvn  iii,;  di  tiimihr^ 

heVyrin  T )H\  tjfut  UtfOf 

o.Whd  yhyir  posduOh  entirely: in  the  ,Vjiih- 
H iin  aful  tijay  Hht  ;j>>r ^ the  Aifiei'iean 
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mmW'P  bhkH’  would  li;iui  hta  n aiid  dangerous  ;#r»cl  0 utrust  worth  v sup* 

Yytykdipy  ui  hvii.oat  Tkunj  kon^.  and  purlers  on  the  ot  her.  Vo{y  oft  op  roust 
ikk»  ?V»Jh>wVF*  howmu  v-ood  anti  ‘draw  in*f  ••  tie  have  the  m-voij  ti-oiJ^u«4 

wuP-u*  fhv  flu- So/onaoH  n<  of  > ore,  Ay«w-  • Vfiile*  which  separated  lorn  fjymj  hotuv 
tiiddoywho  had  nev»*V  •adjusted'  bis  ;v!:>  :<s  he  ) ihv«mI  the  deck,  countinytke  d:Yv* 

fiYnoT  to  the-  .viriivvr.>f-  Hymn  jo  rcyuh  which  lay  between  hon  ami  the  cojmngr 
hiiMok  as  it.  irov:4!tu fVsoht  ami  u haiion.;  y>f  re-enforcvmvmts.  For  lie-  re-enforee- 

:>nd  SwiHcd  jto  plan  Tor.  a dikmtbrskjh  frieftfe  Were  very  sl<HV  iil  fct&rttjlg/OWl  fig*  t<> 
Admiral  Ik  very,  who  had  most  carefully  the  great  delay  in  ^etiiny  transports.. .ami', 
avoided.  VrkyigtjHmjr  the  insurgents  or  mobdi.xim'  tbb  r i^ops  >u  ban  Frmwseo:. 
t reating  them  as  allihs,  was  noli^ed  to  bo  deliberate  did  1 1 1 v fimYcHienis  Mwrnn  so 
hold  tliiMU .PousliMrlly' ti.JifFr  control  He  many  were  the  armojHiyemenk  of  vie  part - 
foveed  them  lo  wood nox  their  war  in  u di'eymiy  lobe  followed  by  posi  ponemenk 
nviliwui  rnatijm  v : he  insisted  upon  and  that  the  rvmrm-y  hejrnn  lo  gmiv  wUrP, 
slaved;  dtiF  ti’ratiwAnt  of  Jhcbr  and  there  were  iiiu-U?ripg$  td) out  the  ap 

parent  ahjunlxmmeMt  of  Dewey  and  the 
fui:e ;irf  Obrdon  at  RbaHpi>m 

B»*i  the  delays  which  nndohhledjy y*b 
bled  were  thie  to  tin*  so  r prise  rd  Dkwiey-S 
.v.ttdorvy to  the  in hgi; \ it  1 t (k  b f a tk  ms  u)  ts? 
andyth'  tlk’  umyud)m{stiAf  dim  Tidkkiry 
orgayii^iVibjy 'Ui:  :--&u 

Adfiviral  T>e\ye.y  Inui  Oshed  up  'May'vlS- 
for  SOOu  men,  ami  it cede d To f <?/ v d Hy:  t refck 
amu>un»ltbd  a nd  xivfitl  iy -en 

a & well/,  Three  wfkks-  elapsed  jaftey  thy 
ev^krftd  Hi  nf  Stay 

Ch-tfrh'&bn  left  ftap  Franr^tKy  imdtkep 
she  Wf>tjt  AVtl  lVoiiX ' i.hk;  ■ Tik  three  ■ 

t.nai^iAvH  Ilk*  &fy  6f.i¥ek!#> 
aVuJ  OY.V  %f  £0n?j1  fiikdiy  v>f|  oh 
May  fifn  I'anbdkp  ffm  Fir^t  CalifkrniA  indl 

beeoltd  Ofeaon  tvtcUhetjls  of  roJyhkerjj. 
dye  ev» uipu ii  ies  i> V 1 1 1 y ;F< dirte^ n t! ? Ikf^n- 
try  1' iutnd  iVgular^,  n d.bt^idi.flVeht- 

of  1 , ItS 

Atal  ^k^  <‘uk>M.d  wi^p**— u nded  < lykbi^il  ■ 
An d er^ohr t) it’AtiTbjb  o CO h) ni a i plkr,  Ti  my 
j*hrn7»ijit$* at  fin  rod  here 

&hcv  wfvs  wk jAin  ♦j-'  for  i hep  b ptnl  stiirteif 
Uie.ijiM*  on  Jtme  4C  A^<  >oon  tH  fi*yy  b;km 

cietn  of  the  hifnl  Oafthfiti  of  the 

Chd  rl?'xtf)V  opmnnl  the  Ann  led  firdere 
h ropy  In  to  him  ky  and  fkiii'nl 

rliat  he  \v.H$  t)i refmai  O?  r slop  ni  the  tft. 
drones  tvp  ]»iK  way  to  Manila  ninhTfiplore 
ijir.*siii|id  Tin  ooio'*tvwusjJn>M 

/bvwhyif  t he  llrst  kind  heHi  liy  5k 
.j^4)^b“pJ6^ivdi^!  IbViy  vvniAierni^  over  the 
Tfci^  Hmttir,  and  on  vlonxk  v>)  at 
d^v:T/g1>F  Mby-A.u.1h*:n’<;ia;  grips'  - W’<;  re  Att  'tfi.e 

Tkry  h'Odo<d  k at  the  port  of 
V^mky  t kk  va/hml.  Vomnl  no  tjutfe 

pni:  ony  .siy  p r*f  w .bpanbk  f*rt*efrs:srtirf 
'3p i Yiel  ded  pi  #rik ' mlnn*  port  of  biHt  Lois* 

'do  yliK^v, w JvbHw  t’inHor^.yt '- 1 liu<o)pl?i  bad 
av-  A'pk;tu;s)i ; ^mykvjiit  -: . 
\ V i $•  s V t:k.oy ' rekeT»:*>k  I In  * I nr  r k»  #r , >%  j H ; in 
ky  y pi Y»;V>  f >kuut  tin  d lltv  pefiifebw  of 
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Spanish  prisoners;  and  lie  kept  a watch- 
ftd  roe  «»)jt f n (Jreif  in'tr'ie-iins; .with  foiadun 
po-vcr>v  whiek.  they  plmOstat  om-e  ta*..::o* 
Taken  nlO>^<alnw  k.  was  a nnv;»  billknU 
position.- and  r.  «nured  all  the  be*!  i:;icms 
ok  Um  sia  leytaya  n and  xi  ip  I mmt  r»*a.  jk  d . 

the  HthmrAti  proved  Inmsclf  to  h<> ' jp 
iak'  d'ee-ivi  aiitl  wry  < ’mV-  W.hoh  snktaVkm 
UW’.  ;> 5 V lO  h $k  •*  t 6^  .n i hr 

;.  | .;♦  tMin'norp  , ' > v ih-  «-h  -hy.  | b | 

by./  Yryv  ylow  and  V^>w  .^fexjyn-s  thyy 
nlkrtt  1 nix  e hCH»  1 oy <•;>•; raw y r i o.i Vs ; 1 «b': d . 
di‘;nly"yknrf‘;rl.  ■; 

•nil U.  ftOSi I iU.  Fn'rop»^.iri-. pAiVrt>OO^Iknaskks  , 


s w fAu  y fv|v 
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*\k4A\\ -l  (\yi\  jhNS'-'i  ■ 1 '{  •' 
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1{  JM';  M<.tv  \<M«nbJ  fiitVlV. -MS  It* 

M > _•••;■  Ufut'*  tin \\  mu  >rtjrJii<r,  «iul  um<  tlift  mt**  Ai^m>h;  aa.i  hi*  *u<J(V?uly 

1 yrafc  . ttyposiM*  F»»}:t  ' .S;*iUa  He<j\n*:»*A  Jirw-.t.j'ri,  u«  ^Imn-  ,lml  get 

C'r«u, 'iM<i  ite/l  stiacpi>‘  Wuh  h*n'  tluvtb  him:  "Tins  bronchi  a pause  in  tin*  np^** 
T)«*v  c»M»*  ■ V*t‘?ivke(!,  lUk-.  (be  t.  hb>e  | r;i  »-|.s{)o>‘!  * \vei>*  v/m-. 

Avbi^b^  v>v*  r Ui*\  b»rl;  ;t  •jijVy.-ri  shnls  Weis;  v.>v><i  ;»?  -.on!  .ar^hnWai  near  I by  e ruber, 
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what  slow  piece  of  work  — Lieutenant 
Braunersreu ther  appeared,  his  task  com- 
pleted, and  the  Spanish  Governor  and  his 
staff  prisoners  in  the  whale-boat.  The 
poor  Spaniards  had  faced  the  inevitable, 
and  bowed  to  the  inexorable  argument  of 
an  overwhelming  force.  The  Governor 
had  written  an  order  to  the  command- 
ant of  the  troops  to  bring  them  down 
and  surrender  them,  had  then  penned  a 


melancholy  letter  to  his  wife,  and  in 
deep  dejection  had  followed  his  captors 
to  the  Charleston . After  they  had  been 
assigned  to  quarters  Captain  Glass  went 
ashore  and  inspected  Fort  Santa  Cruz, 
and  then  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
terre-plein  the  flag  was  hoisted.  As  it 
climbed  slowly  to  the  top  of  the  staff  the 
national  salute  rang  out,  gun  after  gun, 
from  the  cruiser,  and  the  air  was  filled 
as  the  crash  of  the  reports  died  away  in 
echoes  with  the  music  of  the  regimental 
hands  on  the  troop  ships.  Then  all  was 
done. and  the  flag  which  had  risen  first  on 
the  distant  Atlantic' coast  floated  out  before 
the  afternoon  breeze  of  these  remote  isl- 
ands which  were  henceforth  to  know 


new  masters.  The  ceremony  done,  the 
practical  work  which  the  flag  symbol- 
ized was  soon  finished.  At  four  o’clock 
the  two  companies,  one  of  Spanish  regu- 
lars and  one  of  native  Chamorros,  came 
down  to  the  boat-house,  where  Lieutenant 
Braunersreu  ther,  backed  by  his  bluejack- 
ets and  forty  marines,  received  the  sur- 
render. The  Spanish  troops  were  all 
disarmed, the  regulars  were  taken  on  board 

the  ships  as  pris- 
oners, and  the 
Chamorros,  per- 
fectly overjoyed 
at  the  overthrow 
of  Spain,  as  is 
the  case  with  all 
who  have  called 
Spain  master, 
were  left  behind. 
The  little  play, 
in  which  com- 
edy and  trage- 
dy had  min- 
gled closely,  was 
over.  The  moss- 
grown,  pictur- 
esque old  Span- 
ish forts,  the 
slender  garrison , 
the  whole  civil 
government  of 
Spain,  had  pass- 
ed into  the  pow- 
er of  the  United 
States.  There 
were  scenes 
which  seemed 
to  recall  the  fan- 
tastic concep- 
tions of  comic 
opera,  and  bring 
only  laughter  to  the  onlookers.  Yet 
behind  the  absurdity  was  the  pathos 
of  the  helpless,  yielding  Spaniards,  and 
the  stern  historic  fact  that  the  first  pos- 
session in  the  Pacific  which  Magellan 
had  given  to  the  Spain  that  dominated 
and  frightened  Europe  had  passed  away 
forever  from  the  Spain  which  had  ceased 
to  rule,  and  become  a part  of  the  West- 
ern republic,  whose  very  existence  de- 
pended on  the  denial  of  all  that  Charles 
V.  and  Philip  II.  represented  among 
men. 

On  June  22  the  Charleston  steamed 
away  with  her  prisoners,  followed  by  the 
transports.  In  the  early  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  June  2 S.  they  were  off  Cape 
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having  a proper  respect,  no  doubt,  for  the 
war-ships  frowning  upon  them  from  a 
very  reasonable  range.  But  events  were 
moving  faster  now  than  in  the  long 
dreary  time  which  followed  the  battle  of 
May  1.  The  second  expedition  had 
scarcely  had  time  to  settle  down  in  their 
camps  when,  on  July  25,  General  Merritt, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  in 
the  army,  arrived  on  the  Newport.  To 
him  had  been  confided  the  command  of 
all  the  American  forces  in  the  Philip- 
pines — both  those  already  there  and 
those  which  were  still  to  come.  He  had 
intended  to  bring  with  him  the  third  ex- 
pedition, but,  impatient  of  delay,  had  sail- 
ed with  his  staff  on  the  Newport  on  June 
27,  and  pushed  on  alone  at  the  highest 
speed  attainable.  When  he  arrived  he 
found  General  Anderson  with  headquar- 
ters at  Cavite,  and  some  troops  holding 
the  town,  and  General  Greene  encamped 
with  his  brigade  near  Paranaque.  On 
the  nortli  flank  General  Greene  was  with- 
in 3200  yards  of  the  outer  defences  of 
Manila,  which  ran  from  old  Fort  San 
Antonio  south  of  the  Malate  suburb,  with 
more  or  less  detached  forts  to  the  east- 
ward, and  to  the  swamps  on  the  Spanish 
left.  The  queer  feature  of  the  situation 
was  that  between  our  lines  and  those  of 
the  Spaniards  the  insurgents,  who  had 
established  scattered  posts  all  about  the 
city,  had  intrenched  themselves  within 
800  yards  of  the  old  powder-magazine 
fort.  Thus  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
American  advance  lay  the  forces  of  their 
would-be  allies.  In  order  to  make  that 
advance  it  was  necessary  to  get  this  in- 
tervening line  out  of  the  way.  General 
Merritt,  as  clear  on  this  point  as  Admiral 
Dewey,  was  wisely  determined  that  he 
would  recognize  the  insurgents  in  no  way 
which  could  possibly  involve  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  He  was  equal- 
ly determined  that  he  would  have  no  mili- 
tary operations  which  depended  in  any  de- 
gree upon  them,  and  no  joint  military 
movements,  the  difficulties  and  perils  of 
which  he  plainly  foresaw.  He  there- 
fore opened  no  communications  with 
Aguinaldo,  who  had  now  reached  such  a 
point  of  pompous  self-importance  that  he 
had  not  come  to  see  the  American  com- 
mander-in-chief upon  the  latter's  arrival. 
This  made  it  all  the  easier  for  General 
Merritt  to  ignore  him,  which  was  desir- 
able, but  did  not  clear  the  insurgent  line 
away  from  the  American  front.  The 


difficulty  was  solved  by  General  Greene's 
inducing  the  insurgent  brigade  com- 
mander to  move  to  the  right,  which  did 
not  commit  us  to  anything,  and  gave  us 
what  we  wanted — an  unobstructed  con- 
trol of  the  roads  necessary  for  the  for- 
ward movement.  With  this  point  gain- 
ed, General  Greene,  on  July  29,  advanced 
and  took  possession  of  the  insurgent 
trendies  with  a battalion  of  regulars,  an- 
other from  the  Colorado  regiment,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Utah  battery.  Finding 
the  trenches  weak  and  of  bad  construc- 
tion, General  Greene  ordered  another  line 
constructed  100  yards  farther  to  the 
front,  which  was  rapidly  done  during 
the  night  by  the  Colorado  men.  The 
line  of  intrenchments  was  short,  not 
more  than  270  yards  in  length,  and  on 
the  right  was  protected  only  by  some 
scattered  barricades  of  the  insurgents. 
Facing  it,  at  close  quarters  now,  were  the 
stone  fort,  heavy  intrenchments  with  sev- 
en guns,  a block-house  which  hanked  the 
Americans  on  the  right — all  manned  by 
regular  soldiers,  with  abundant  reserves 
in  the  city  near  at  hand.  The  position 
was  by  no  means  a safe  one,  and  the 
Spaniards,  disturbed  by  the  American  ad- 
vance, now  beginning  to  press  upon  them, 
undertook  to  break  up  the  intrenchments 
before  they  should  be  further  strengthen- 
ed or  extended,  and  drive  their  approach- 
ing enemies  back.  They  had  kept  up  a 
desultory  bring  upon  our  lines,  as  they 
had  done  with  the  insurgents,  but  it  had 
been  entirely  harmless,  and  so  long  as 
our  men  kept  under  cover  the  bullets  had 
spent  themselves  vainly  against  the  earth- 
works, or  flown  high  and  wide  through 
the  air.  On  the  night  of  July  31,  how- 
ever, a serious  and  concerted  effort  was 
made  to  force  our  lines  back.  The  night 
was  intensely  dark,  a tropical  storm  was 
raging,  and  the  rain  was  falling  in  tor- 
rents. In  the  blackness  and  noise  of 
the  storm  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
know  just  what  happened.  The  Tenth 
Pennsylvania  were  in  the  trenches,  and 
when  the  Spanish  fire  increased  in  vol- 
ume they  began  to  reply  to  it,  exposing 
themselves  in  doing  so.  Then  their  out- 
posts came  in  with  a report  of  a Span- 
ish advance,  and  although  the  outposts  of 
regulars  staid  where  they  were  through 
the  night,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  enemy  came  forward,  and  also  tried 
to  llank  us  from  the  block-house  and  on 
our  exposed  right.  No  circumstances 
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across  the  Pacific  slowly,  not  being  built 
for  such  wide  seafaring,  and  here  she 
was  at  last,  safe  and  sound.  Lying  low 
in  the  water,  she  was  not  very  fair  to  see; 
but  she  was  clad  in  armor,  and  four  12- 
inch  guns  looked  out  from  her  turrets — 
altogether  a very  formidable  ship  for  the 
smooth  waters  of  Manila  Bay.  To  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  facing  armored  ships  with 
nothing  but  unarmored  cruisers,  and 
quite  prepared  to  give  a good  account  of 
himself  against  any  odds,  the  coming  of 
the  Monterey  was  worth  many  regiments, 
and  the  balance  of  naval  power  began  to 
come  down  toward  his  side.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  Monterey  was  easily  under- 
stood— and  by  others  than  the  Americans. 
The  morning  after  her  arrival  officers 
looking  at  the  line  of  foreign  war-ships 
thought  there  had  been  some  change. 
They  counted,  and  found  that  in  truth 
there  had  been  a change,  for  one  or  two 
of  them  had  slipped  off  in  the  night.  So 
they  gradually  departed  until  only  a 
proper  force  for  observation  remained, 
and  the  German  squadron,  with  its  in- 
terference and  ill-concealed  threats  and 
insolence,  was  reduced  to  suitable  propor- 
tions. The  Monterey  had  demonstrated 
once  more  Nelson's  famous  saying — that 
his  fighting-ships  were  the  best  negotia- 
tors in  Europe. 

With  all  danger  of  foreign  meddling 
ended,  with  more  than  ten  thousand  sol- 
diers on  shore,  and  with  the  Monterey  ly- 
ing low  and  menacing  alongside  the  Amer- 
ican cruisers,  Admiral  Dewey  and  General 
Merritt  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to 
bring  matters  to  a conclusion  and  take 
possession  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
won  on  the  1st  of  May.  On  August  7 
the  American  commanders  notified  the 
Spanish  general-in-chief  that  after  the 
expiration  of  forty  eight  hours  they  might 
attack  the  defences  of  Manila,  and  that 
they  sent  the  notice  in  order  to  enable 
non-combatants  to  leave  the  city.  Au- 
gustin the  truculent,  the  maker  of  the 
proclamation  which  described  Dewey  and 
his  men  as  the  “excrescences  of  civiliza- 
tion ” who  were  about  to  cast  down  al- 
tars and  carry  off  wives  and  virgins,  had 
slipped  away  under  orders  from  Madrid,  it 
was  said,  when  the  decisive  moment  drew 
near,  with  German  aid  getting  safely  off, 
and  leaving  General  Jaudenes  to  face 
the  inevitable.  That  officer  now  replied 
to  the  American  communication,  express- 
ing his  thanks,  but  declaring  that  he  was 


unable,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  in- 
surrectionary forces,  to  find  a place  of 
refuge  for  the  women  and  children  un- 
der his  care.  It  was  a manly  letter,  not 
without  a note  of  pathos  hidden  under 
the  polite  and  ceremonious  words.  His 
opponents  were  quite  as  anxious  as  he  to 
avoid  extremities  if  they  could;  and  so, 
two  days  later,  they  again  wrote  to  Gen- 
eral Jaudenes,  asking  for  the  surrender 
of  Manila.  They  pointed  out  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  situation,  which  made  sur- 
render consistent  with  honor,  the  useless 
sacrifice  of  life  which  an  attack  and  bom- 
bardment would  cause,  and  expressed  the 
earnest  desire  to  spare  the  women  and 
children  and  the  wounded  from  all  the 
perils  which  might  ensue.  The  Govern- 
or-General, who,  it  was  reported,  had  been 
appointed  because  Augustin  wanted  to  sur- 
render unconditionally,  replied  with  a re- 
fusal of  the  American  demands,  and  then 
asked  for  time  to  consult  his  government. 
This  General  Merritt  and  Admiral  Dewey 
very  properly  refused.  Through  the  Bel- 
gian consul  they  sent  a message  that  if 
the  heavy  batteries  along  the  water-front 
kept  silent,  they  would  not  shell  the  city, 
but  Manila  they  meant  to  have.  It  was 
also  clear  that  the  Spaniards  were  really 
ready  to  surrender,  but  that  their  honor 
or  their  politics  or  something  demanded 
a fight  and  a show  of  force.  They  so 
clung  to  shams  and  so  shrank  from  real- 
ities that,  although  they  meant  to  sur- 
render, they  were  determined  to  have  an 
attack  made  upon  them ; and  the  Amer- 
ican general,  equally  determined  to  have 
an  end  to  the  business,  ordered  an  attack 
on  August  13. 

The  ships  left  their  anchorage  at  Ca- 
vite early  in  the  morning.  As  they  got 
under  way  and  the  Olympia  moved  off, 
the  English  band  on  the  Immortalite 
struck  up  “See,  the  Conquering  Hero 
Comes,”  and  then,  as  the  battle -flags 
broke  out  on  the  fighting-fleet,  the  Eng- 
lish band  played  the  “Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  and  the  cheers  of  the  American 
seamen  rang  strong  and  clear  across  the 
water.  As  the  American  ships  drew  away, 
the  English  followed  them  a little  farther 
out,  and  when  they  came  to  their  old  an- 
chorage near  the  Pasig  River,  the  French 
and  Germans  got  under  way  too.  The 
German  flag-ship  steamed  down  behind 
the  Concord , so  that  a high  shot  from 
Manila  aimed  at  the  latter  might  easily 
have  struck  her,  and  thereupon  the  7m- 
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Paco.  Passing  through  Malate  and  then 
Erinita,  they  emerged  on  the  open  space 
at  the  Luneta.  to  see  the  white  flag  over 
the  walled  city.  As  General  Greene  rode 
forward  under  a heavy  fire  lie  came 
upon  a thousand  Spanish — those  who  had 
been  shooting  from  the  Paco  road,  but 
had  now  stopped.  Detaining  their  com- 
mander, General  Greene  sent  the  Spanish 
soldiers  into  the  walled  city,  and  then 
halted  his  men  in  such  a position  that,  if 
there  were  any  more  fighting,  he  might 
be  in  a position  to  rush  the  gates. 

Meantime  General  Mac  Arthur,  ad- 
vancing along  the  Pasav  road,  had  en- 
countered a sharper  resistance  and  met 
with  a more  serious  loss;  for  the  Span- 
iards there,  well  out  of  range  of  the 
ships,  made  a better  stand.  After  an  ar- 
tillery engagement  which  silenced  two 
Spanish  guns  in  the  Spanish  battery,  and 
hearing  the  cheers  of  Greene's  men  on 
the  left,  the  brigade  advanced  and  had  a 
sharp  action  at  the  village  of  Singalon, 
where  the  enemy  vigorously  defended  a 
block-house.  The  ground  was  difficult 
and  the  advance  slow;  but  the  men  were 
well  handled  and  fought  well,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  an  hour  and  a half  the  Span- 
ish, yielding  before  the  steady  pressure, 
retreated;  the  Americans  followed,  and, 
passing  through  the  Paco  district,  enter- 
ed the  city. 

In  this  advance  of  the  two  brigades 
upon  the  city  General  Greene  lost  1 
killed  and  6 wounded,  and  General  Mac- 
Arthur  4 killed  and  37  wounded.  What 
loss  their  opponents  suffered  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  ascertained  or 
reported.  But  the  price  paid  was  not 
a heavy  one  for  the  great  city  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  which  the  Spanish  would  not 
yield  without  an  actual  attack.  It  is 
obvious,  from  the  figures,  that  the  resist- 
ance was  neither  serious  nor  prolonged, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  might  have 
been  both.  The  Spanish  had  13,000  good 
troops,  nearly  all  regulars,  and  22,000 
stands  of  arms.  Their  intrenchments, 
supported  by  block -houses  and  forts, 
were  excellent  and  formidable,  while  in 
front  of  the  old  city  and  on  the  Luneta 
they  are  said  to  have  had  more  than  sev- 
enty heavy  modern  rilled  guns.  Here  was 
abundant  material  for  a desperate  defence, 
which,  if  made,  would  have  cost  the 
Americans  many  lives  and  the  utter  de- 
struction of  the  city. 


No  such  defence  was  attempted,  and 
the  reasons  are  obvious.  In  the  first 
place, the  Spaniards  had  been  deprived  of 
any  hope  of  final  escape  by  the  victory  of 
May  1,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  Ad- 
miral Dewey  firmly  held  and  controlled 
the  bay,  thus  cutting  them  off  from  all 
prospect  of  assistance.  In  the  second 
place,  they  were  well  aware  that  if  they 
forced  the  final  test  the  American  fleet, 
now  strengthened  by  the  Monterey , would 
wreck  and  destroy  the  city,  and  that  un- 
der those  conditions  the  American  troops 
could  not  be  withstood.  They  might  kill 
many  of  their  foes,  they  would  lose  many 
themselves,  and  the  end  would  always  he 
the  same.  But  there  was  another  and  si  ill 
more  convincing  reason  than  any  of  these. 
The  long  years  of  tyranny,  oppression, 
and  torture  were  ready  at  last  to  exact 
their  compensation.  All  about  Manila 
were  the  insurgent  bands,  with  bitter 
wrongs  to  avenge,  half  - civilized  people 
raised  now  into  very  deadly  activity  by 
the  corning  of  the  new  conqueror,  and 
watching  eagerly  for  the  opportunity  to 
settle  certain  long-outstanding  accounts. 
These  native  people  wanted  to  kill  and 
plunder.  A determined  resistance  meant 
a bombardment  with  a fierce  assault  by 
the  American  troops,  and  when  they  rush- 
ed in,  there  behind  them,  uncontrollable 
in  the  confusion  of  a stormed  and  shat- 
tered city,  would  come  the  insurgents,  with 
pillage,  bloodshed,  and  fire  in  their  train. 
The  Spaniards  shrank  from  such  a pros- 
pect, for  they  knew  the  insurgents,  and 
they  also  knew  what  they  had  done  to  these 
people  now  in  arms.  The  only  escape 
was  through  the  Americans,  who  would 
protect  them  and  the  city  and  curl)  the 
insurgents.  So  the  white  flag  went  up 
soon  after  the  naval  fire  ceased,  and  then 
Lieutenant  Brumby,  representing  the  ad- 
miral, and  Colonel  Whittier,  representing 
the  general,  went  in  and  held  a confer- 
ence. General  Greene  went  in  also  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  and  General  Mer- 
ritt came  ashore.  They  passed  through 
the  Plaza,  crowded  with  Spanish  soldiers, 
found  General  Jau denes  in  a chapel  of 
the  cathedral,  and  there  the  capitulation 
was  signed  and  the  city  surrendered. 
The  Oregon  troops,  brought  up  by  water 
from  Cavite,  landed  through  the  surf  and 
marched  up  the  Luneta.  While  they  were 
advancing.  Lieutenant  Brumby  and  his 
men  hauled  down  the  Spanish  standard 
from  the  big  Hag -staff1  in  front  of  the 
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tercel  on  the  Luneta.  That  was  all.  Yet 
under  the  simple  facts  were  many  mean- 
ings. The  empire  which  Magellan  had 
found  for  Spain  in  the  East  had  passed 
away  forever.  Unfit  to  rule,  she  had  been 
expelled  at  last  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Unfit  to  rule,  the  war  which 
she  had  drawn  down  upon  her  own  head 
had  driven  her  also  from  the  East,  and  a 
new  flag  and  a new  power  in  their  onward 
inarch  had  risen  up  in  the  Orient.  The 
youngest  of  nations  had  come  again  to  the 
edge  of  that  marvellous  region,  ihe  cradle 
of  the  race,  whence  the  Aryans  had  moved 
westward  so  very  long  ago. 

HOW  PEACE  CAME. 

More  fortunate  than  the  generals  and 
the  troops  in  Puerto  Rico,  Admiral  Dewey 
and  General  Merritt,  thanks  to  distance 
and  a severed  cable,  were  able  to  com- 
plete their  work  and  set  the  final  crown 
upon  their  labors  by  taking  Manila  be- 
fore the  order  reached  them  to  cease  hos- 
tilities. That  order,  when  it  came,  found 
them  masters  of  the  great  Eastern  city 
they  had  fought  to  win.  In  Puerto  Rico 
the  news  stayed  Schwan's  cavalry  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Spaniards,  Brooke's  gunners 
with  the  lanyards  in  their  hands,  and 
halted  the  other  columns  in  their  march 
over  the  island.  In  Cuba  it  saved  Man 
zanillo.  just  falling  before  the  guns  of 
Goodrich  and  his  little  squadron,  and 
checked  the  movements  which  were  bring- 
ing port  after  port  into  American  pos- 
session. It  stopped  also  the  departure  of 
a fleet  which,  by  its  existence  and  inten- 
tion, was  a potent  cause  of  the  coming  of 
peace.  Even  before  the  battle  of  the  3d 
of  July  the  department  at  Washington 
was  making  ready  to  send  a fleet  consist- 
ing of  the  loira , Oregon,  Yankee,  Yosem- 
ite%  and  Dixie,  under  Commodore  Wat- 
son in  the  flag -ship  Neicar  k,  direct  to 
Spain,  primarily  to  fight  the  fleet  of  Ad- 
miral Camara,  which  had  wandered  help- 
lessly across  the  Mediterranean  with 
vague  outgivings  about  going  to  Manila, 
but  which  merely  went  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  then  turned  round  and  came 
back  again.  But  after  the  batt  le  of  July 
3 the  preparations  of  Commodore  Wat- 
son’s squadron  were  pushed  more  ener- 
getically than  ever,  re-enforcements  were 
prepared,  and  it  was  known  that  it  was  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  any  event,  and  carry 
war  to  the  very  doors  of  Spain’s  coast 
cities.  Tli is  fact  was  soon  as  well  known 


in  Europe  as  in  America.  Presently  it 
became  clear  that  Watson's  fleet  was  no 
pretence,  but  a very  grim  reality:  that  it 
was  nearly  in  readiness:  and  finally  that 
it  was  on  the  very  eve  of  departure.  What 
American  ships  and  seamen  could  do  had 
just  been  shown  at  Manila  and  Santiago, 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  would  be  less  effective  on  the  Span- 
ish coasts.  Spain  did  not  like  the  pros 
pect,  and  some  of  her  neighbors  were  as 
averse  as  she  to  the  sound  of  American 
guns  in  the  Mediterranean,  not  heard  in 
those  waters  now  for  nearly  a century. 
It  would  be  something  new,  something 
which  might  disturb  concerts  and  Bunds 
and  other  excellent  arrangements,  and 
must  not  be  permitted.  It  became  clear 
to  the  diplomatic  mind  that  Spain  must 
make  peace,  and  make  it  at  once,  on  any 
terms.  Hence  arose  what  is  politely  call- 
ed pressure,  although  poor  Spain  did  not 
need  much  pressing.  The  war  which  she 
had  forced — no  one  knows  exactly  for 
what  reason  — for  what  she  called  her 
pride  or  her  point  of  honor,  had  resulted 
in  a series  of  rapid,  crushing,  and  un- 
broken defeats.  She  had  expected,  per- 
haps, to  make  a stand,  to  win  a light, 
somewhere;  but  her  whole  system,  her 
entire  body  politic,  was  rottener  than  any 
one  dreamed,  and  the  whole  fabric  went 
to  pieces  like  an  egg-shell  when  struck 
by  the  hand  of  a vigorous,  enterprising 
enemy.  Her  sea  power  was  shattered 
and  entirely  gone  in  the  Pacific  and  in 
American  waters.  Manila  Bay  was  in 
the  hands  of  Dewey,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  city  waited  only  for  his  demand. 
Cuba  could  not  be  relieved;  Santiago 
province  was  in  American  hands,  ami 
the  rest  of  the  island  would  go  the  same 
way  as  fast  as  the  United  States  could 
land  troops  and  capture  ports.  Puerto 
Rico  was  half  gone,  and  the  American 
columns  were  marching  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  complete  conquest  of  the  island. 
And  then  there  in  the  background  was 
Watson's  fleet,  very  imminent  now.  and 
likely  to  be  oft*  Cadiz  or  Barcelona  in  a 
fort  n ight. 

Clearly  it  was  high  time  for  peace,  and 
on  July  22  the  Duke  of  Almodovar  del  Rio. 
Minister  of  State,  transmitted  through  M. 
Cam  bon  a letter  to  the  President,  asking 
if  it  were  not  possible  to  terminate  hostil- 
ities, and  confessing  to  the  defeats  which 
Spain  had  suffered,  and  the  unequal  char- 
acter of  the  struggle  in  which  she  was 
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and  began  to  settle  itself  and  burn  away 
all  doubts,  as  great  questions  have  a way 
of  doing.  The  stream  of  events  was  run- 
ning on  in  the  same  inevitable  fashion. 
Those  who  had  rejoiced  in  the  rush  of 
the  current  and  those  who  tried  to  stem 
it  alike  went  with  it.  The  forces  which 
had  been  let  loose  by  the  Spanish  war 
were  world  forces,  and  they  presented 
their  arguments  with  the  grim  silence 
and  the  unforgiving  certainty  of  fate. 
Will  you  go  away  and  leave  the  Filipinos 
to  Spain,  they  asked,  leave  them  to  a tyr- 
anny and  oppression  tenfold  worse  than 
that  in  Cuba  winch  carried  you  into  the 
war?  Clearly  impossible.  Will  you  force 
Spain  out  of  the  islands,  and  then,  having 
destroyed  the  only  government  and  the 
only  sovereignty  which  has  ever  existed 
there,  will  you  depart  yourselves  and 
leave  the  islands  to  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed, to  sanguinary  dictatorship,  and  to 
the  quick  seizure  of  European  powers  and 
a possible  world-wide  war  over  the  spoils? 
Again  clearly  impossible.  Again  no  thor- 
oughfare. Again  a proposition  which  no 
strong,  high-spirited  people  could  enter- 
tain. Will  you,  then,  call  in  the  other 
powers  of  the  earth  to  help  you  settle  the 
question  of  these  islands,  determine  their 
destiny,  and  establish  a government  for 
their  people?  Once  more,  no.  Such  a solu- 
tion is  incompatible  with  decent  pride  and 
honest  self-respect,  and  could  lead  only 
to  mischief  and  confusion,  to  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars.  What,  then,  will  you  do? 
Is  there  aught  you  can  do  but  replace  the 
sovereignty  you  have  dashed  down,  and 
with  your  own  sovereignty  meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  have  come  to  you  in 
the  evolution  of  the  time,  and  take  your- 
selves the  islands  you  have  won?  Quite 
clearly  now  the  answer  comes  that  no 
other  course  is  possible.  The  American 
commissioners  heard  in  all  this,  as  the 
great  master  of  music  heard  in  the  first 
bars  of  his  immortal  symphony,  44  the 
hand  of  fate  knocking  at  the  door.”  Some 
of  them  had  always  believed  in  this  out- 
come, some  had  not,  but  all  became  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  there  was  but  one 
road  possible,  and  so  they  demanded  all 
the  Philippines  from  Spain,  and  made  the 
demand  an  ultimatum.  The  Spaniards 
struggled  hard.  They  disputed  our  right 
to  make  the  demand  under  the  terms  of 
the  protocol;  they  argued  and  resisted; 
they  threatened  to  break  off  the  negotia- 
tions; and  then  they  yielded,  because  they 
VoL-  XC1X.— No.  500.-23 


could  do  nothing  else.  This  done,  the 
treaty  was  soon  made,  and  it  was  an 
admirable  instrument,  a masterpiece  in 
every  respect.  No  loop-hole  was  left  for 
any  claim  for  debts  or  aught  else;  no 
words  could  be  found  which  could  be 
strained  to  bind  the  United  States  in  any 
way  in  the  future.  The  American  com- 
missioners came  home  with  a triumphant 
treaty,  a very  fit  result  of  an  entirely  vic- 
torious war. 

Much  dispute  and  opposition  has  arisen 
among  people  successful  in  war  in  times 
past,  and  will  arise  again,  over  treaties 
of  peace,  but  such  opposition  has  always 
proceeded  on  the  ground  that  the  victor 
nation  received  too  little.  The  treaty  of 
the  United  States  with  Spain,  signed  in 
Paris  on  December  10, 1898,  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  having  excited  opposition 
and  attack  among  the  victors  because  it 
secured  too  much  and  was  too  triumphant. 
An  organization  called  by  the  strange 
name  of  the  Anti-Imperialist  League  was 
formed  in  the  Eastern  States.  Some  men 
who  had  once  been  eminent  in  politics 
gave  their  names  to  its  support,  and  oth- 
ers who  felt  that  they  ought  to  be  emi- 
nent in  politics  gave  their  services.  A 
vigorous  crusade  was  begun,  but  the  pop- 
ular response  in  the  way  of  the  easily 
signed  petition  was  surprisingly  small, 
for  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people 
made  two  points  clear  to  them.  One  was 
that  a peace  treaty  ought  to  be  ratified, 
the  other  that  they  had  won  these  new 
possessions,  and  had  no  doubt  that  they 
could  trust  themselves  to  deal  witli  them 
honestly,  ably,  and  for  their  own  truest 
and  best  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
people  of  all  the  islands.  A failure  in 
the  field  of  popular  discussion  before  the 
people  and  in  the  newspapers,  the  fight 
against  the  treaty  was  transferred  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  constitutional  provision  which  re- 
quires a vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
to  ratify  a treaty  simplifies  the  work  of  op- 
position to  ratification.  It  seemed  incred- 
ible at  first  that  a treaty  of  peace  could 
possibly  be  defeated.  Party  lines  were  not 
drawn  on  the  question,  and  it  was  at  first 
supposed  that  resistance  to  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  would  be  confined  to  a very 
few  Senators,  who  had  been  opposed  to 
the  movement  in  favor  of  the  Cubans,  as 
well  as  to  the  entrance  into  war,  and 
were  now  consistently  opposed  to  its  re- 
sults. But  as  time  went  on  the  necessities 
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of  factions  in  the  Democratic  party  devel- 
oped an  opposition  which  included  a ma- 
jority of  the  Democratic  Senators,  and 
this  made  the  minority  formidably  large 
— nearly  one-third  of  the  Senate,  if  not 
in  excess  of  it.  It  is  not  needful  to  trace 
in  detail  the  course  of  the  debate,  which 
from  the  side  of  opposition  proceeded  on 
three  lines— lack  of  constitutional  power 
to  acquire  and  hold  the  Philippines,  the 
violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  involved  in  doing 
so,  and  sympathy  and  admiration  for  the 
Filipinos,  feelings  as  profound  as  they 
were  rapid  in  growth.  The  friends  of 
ratification  took  the  very  simple  ground 
that  the  treaty  committed  the  United 
States  to  no  policy,  but  left  it  free  to 
do  exactly  as  seemed  best  with  all  the 
islands,  that  the  American  people  could 
be  safely  intrusted  with  this  grave  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  patriotism  and  com- 
mon-sense alike  demanded  the  end  of  war 
and  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  which 
could  only  be  effected  by  the  adoption  of 
the  treaty.  The  contest  was  earnest  and 
bitter,  the  canvass  energetic  to  a degree 
never  seen  in  the  Senate,  and  the  result 
close.  When  the  Senate  went  into  ex- 
ecutive session  on  Monday,  February  6, 
with  the  time  for  the  vote  fixed  for  three 
o’clock,  the  treaty  had  only  58  sure  votes, 
60  being  needed  for  ratification ; the  op- 
position had  29  sure  votes,  and  the  re- 
maining 3 were  doubtful.  At  half  past 
two  one  of  the  doubtful  voters  was  de- 
clared to  be  for  the  treaty,  making  59. 
Just  before  three  o’clock  another  vote  was 
promised,  and  the  third  doubtful  vote  was 
given  to  the  treaty  after  the  roll  had  been 
called.  The  final  vote  stood  57  to  27 — in- 
cluding the  pairs,  61  to  29,  just  two-thirds 
and  one  vote  to  spare.  Opinion  as  to  the 
outcome  had  fluctuated,  even  among  those 
best  informed,  down  to  the  last  moment. 
Yet  as  one  looks  back  when  all  is  done,  it 
seems  clear  that  no  other  result  was  pos- 
sible. The  responsibility  which  had  come 
to  the  American  people  with  the  flash  of 
Dewey’s  guns  on  May  1 could  not  be 
avoided,  and  the  American  people  were 
too  strong,  too  high-spirited,  too  confi- 
dent, to  run  away  from  it.  The  hand  of 
fate  was  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
Senate  as  it  had  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  American  commissioners  in  Paris. 
To  that  knock  all  doors  fly  open,  and  to 
the  stern  visitant  without  but  one  an- 
swer could  be  given. 


Nothing  remained  after  the  end  of  the 
conflict  in  the  Senate  but  the  exchange 
of  ratifications,  which  took  place  on  the 
11th  of  April,  1899,  and  so  the  war  ended. 
Its  causes  lie  far  back  in  the  history  and 
character  of  nations.  Its  immediate  re- 
sults were  as  striking  as  they  were  im- 
portant and  full  of  meaning.  What  the 
more  distant  outcome  of  these  results  will 
be  in  the  future  years  no  man  can  tell. 
We  can  only  say  with  certainty  that  they 
will  be  far-reaching  and  momentous. 
The  war  was  brief,  but  it  served  to  let 
loose  forces  which  had  long  been  gather- 
ing strength,  and  to  complete  movements 
which  had  been  going  on  for  centuries. 
For  three  hundred  years  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  English -speaking  people  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  French  and  Spanish 
on  the  other,  for  the  control  of  the  New 
World  had  been  in  progress.  France  went 
down  in  1760;  the  last  vestige  of  Spanish 
power  was  swept  away  by  the  war  of  1898. 
The  result  was  inevitable,  and  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  owned  at  last  one- 
half  of  the  New  World,  and  had  shut  out 
Europe  from  all  control  in  theother  half  or 
in  the  great  islands  of  the  West  Indies.* 
Thus  was  the  immediate  object  and  pur- 
pose of  the  war  achieved  in  fulfilment  of 
the  irrepressible  conflict  of  centuries  be- 
tween races,  systems,  and  beliefs  inher- 
ently antagonistic.  But  war  is  a fire, 
and  when  it  begins  no  one  can  tell  where 
it  will  stop  or  what  it  will  burn  away. 
The  only  thing  we  can  be  quite  sure  of 
is  that  war,  once  entered  upon,  cannot  be 
limited,  and  may  produce  results  of  which 
no  man  dreamed  at  the  outset.  This  war, 
merely  as  such,  was  not  only  short,  but 
was  far  from  being  a large  or  extensive 
one.  Yet  it  suddenly  made  clear  many 
things  not  realized  before,  and  brought 
forth  unimagined  results.  For  thirty 
years  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
been  binding  up  the  wounds  and  trying 
to  efface  the  scars  of  their  great  and  ter- 
rible civil  war.  They  knew  that  they 
had  done  much,  they  felt  that  the  old  pas- 
sions had  softened  and  were  dying.  The 
war  came,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  in  a flash  of  burning,  living  light, 
they  suddenly  saw  that  the  long  task 
was  done,  that  the  land  was  really  one 
again  without  rent  or  seam,  and  men 
rejoiced  mightily  in  their  hearts  with 

*The  remaining  Danish,  Dutch,  and  French  pos- 
sessions are  too  small  to  constitute  an  exception  to 
the  general  proposition. 
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this  knowledge  which  the  new  war  had 
brought. 

For  thirty  years  the  people  of  the 
United  States  had  been  absorbed  in  the 
development  of  their  great  heritage. 
They  had  been  finishing  the  conquest  of 
their  continent,  and  binding  all  parts  of 
it  together  with  the  tracks  and  highways 
of  commerce.  Once  this  work  was  com- 
plete, it  was  certain  that  the  virile,  ambi- 
tious, enterprising  race  which  had  done  it 
would  look  abroad  beyond  their  bounda- 
ries and  seek  to  guard  and  extend  their 
interests  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
work  was  done,  but  they  did  not  realize 
it.  Even  the  Venezuela  intervention,  a 
pure  manifestion  of  the  new  spirit  and 
the  new  time,  did  not  make  it  clear  to 
them.  Then  the  war  note  rang  through 
the  land,  and  with  dazzled  eyes  at  first, 
and  then  with  ever  clearer  and  steadier 
gaze,  they  saw  that  in  the  years  of  isola- 
tion and  self  - absorption  they  had  built 
up  a great  world  power,  that  they  must 
return  to  the  ocean  which  they  had  tem- 
porarily abandoned,  and  have  their  share 
in  the  trade  of  every  country  and  the 
commerce  of  every  sea.  Suddenly  came 
the  awakening  to  the  great  fact  that  they 
had  founded  an  empire  on  their  western 
coast,  that  they  held  one  side  of  the  Pa- 
cific, and  could  not  longer  be  indifferent 
to  the  fate  of  the  other  side  in  the  re- 
mote East.  Now  they  read  with  instruct- 
ed vision  the  prophecy  of  Seward,  which 
foretold  that  the  future  course  of  trade 
and  empire  would  lie  in  the  Pacific. 
They  knew  at  last  that  the  stream  of 
Eastern  trade,  which  for  centuries  had 
flowed  to  the  West,  building  up  great 
cities  and  enriching  nations  as  it  passed 
from  Byzantium  to  Venice,  from  Venice 
to  Portugal,  and  from  Portugal  to  Hol- 
land and  to  London,  was  now  to  be  divid- 
ed, and  in  part  at  least  to  pour  eastward 
over  the  Pacific.  Now  men  saw  that  the 
long  connection,  ever  growing  closer,  with 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  had  not  been 
chance;  that  the  culmination  of  the  an- 
nexation movement  in  the  very  year  of 
the  Spanish  war  was  not  accident,  but 
that  it  all  came  from  the  instinct  of  the 
race,  which  paused  in  California  only  to 
learn  that  its  course  was  still  westward, 
and  that  Americans,  and  no  one  else,  must 
be  masters  of  the  cross  roads  of  the  Pacific. 

But  while  the  United  States  had  moved 


so  slowly  for  half  a century  toward  Ha- 
waii, the  work  of  one  May  morning  car- 
ried it  on  to  the  Philippines  and  made 
it  an  Eastern  power.  Whatever  the  final 
disposition  of  the  islands,  whether  we 
hold  and  govern  much  or  little,  our  flag 
is  there,  our  footing  has  been  made,  and 
in  the  East  we  shall  remain,  because  we 
are  entitled  to  and  will  surely  have,  our 
share  of  the  great  commerce  with  the 
millions  of  China,  from  which  we  shall 
refuse  to  be  shut  out. 

One  other  great  result  of  the  war,  like 
the  last  a world  result.  We  found  in 
the  trial  of  war  who  were  our  enemies  in 
Europe,  and  we  saw  that  they  were  many. 
We  also  found  who  our  friend  was,  not 
as  a matter  of  sentiment  or  community  of 
speech  and  thought,  but  on  the  firm  and 
solid  ground  of  common  interests.  In 
the  brief  crash  of  the  short-lived  Spanish 
war  the  English -speaking  people  came 
together.  In  the  light  of  those  eager, 
hurrying  days  we  saw  that  the  English 
fleets  made  any  attack  on  Dewey,  even 
by  combined  Europe,  impossible;  and 
England  saw  that  so  long  as  the  United 
States  was  her  friend  her  base  on  the  At- 
lantic was  secure,  her  food-supply  safe, 
and  that  all  Europe  in  arms  could  not 
harm  her.  Very  plain  also  did  it  become 
to  all  men  that  in  the  East,  where  Eng- 
land had  been  so  long,  and  where  we  had 
just  entered,  the  interests  of  both  nations 
were  identical  in  preserving  China  for 
equal  trade  to  all. 

All  these  things  the  war  made  clear 
and  certain.  What  these  new  conditions 
may  come  to  mean  in  the  future  no  one 
now  can  safely  say.  But  if  that  future 
is  to  bring  the  struggle  which  many  men 
peering  into  the  darkness  foresee — a con- 
flict between  the  Slav  and  so  much  of 
Europe  as  he  can  drag  with  him  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  English-speaking  man 
on  the  other;  between  the  military  social- 
ism of  Russia  and  Germany  and  the  in- 
dividualism and  freedom  of  the  United 
States  and  England;  between  the  power 
of  the  land  and  the  sea  power — then  the 
future  historian  will  date  the  opening  of 
this  new  epoch  and  of  this  mighty  con- 
flict, at  once  economic  and  social,  military 
and  naval,  from  the  war  of  1898,  which 
in  three  months  overthrew  the  empire  of 
Spain  in  the  Antilles  and  the  Philippines. 

THE  END. 
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BY  J.  RUSSELL  TAYLOR. 

FREE  are  the  Muses,  and  where  Freedom  is 
They  follow,  as  the  thrushes  follow  spring, 
Leaving  the  old  lands  songless  there  behind: 
Parnassus  disenchanted  suns  its  woods, 

Empty  of  every  nymph:  for  they  have  flown, 

And  now  on  new  Sierras  think  to  set 

Their  wandering  court  and  thrill  the  world  anew 

Where  the  Republic  babbling  waits  its  speech, 

And  but  the  prelude  of  its  mighty  song 
As  yet  has  sounded.  Therefore  would  I woo 
Apollo  to  the  land  I love;  ’tis  vain: 

Unknown  he  spies  on  us;  and  if  my  verse 
Ring  not  the  empyrean  round  and  round, 

’Tis  that  the  feeble  oat  is  few  of  stops. 

The  noble  theme  awaits  its  nobler  bard. 

Then  how  all  air  will  quire  to  it,  and  all 
The  great  dead  listen,  America! — For  lo, 

Diana  of  the  nations  hath  she  lived 
Remote,  and  hoarding  her  own  happiness 
In  her  own  land,  the  land  that  seemed  her  first 
An  exile,  where  her  bark  was  cast  away, 

Till  maiden  grew  the  backward-hearted  child, 

And  on  that  sea  whose  waves  were  memories 
Turned  her  young  shoulder,  looked  with  steadfast  eyes 
Upon  her  wilderness,  her  woods,  her  streams: 

Inland  she  ran,  and  gathering  virgin  joy 
Followed  her  shafts  afar  from  humankind. 

And  if  sometimes  her  isolation  drooped 
And  yearning  woke  in  her,  she  put  it  forth 
With  a high  boast  and  with  a sick  disdain; 

Actaeons  fleeing,  into  antlers  branched 

The  floating  tresses  of  her  fancy,  and  far 

Her  arrows  smote  them  with  a bleediug  laugh. 

O vain  and  virgin,  O the  fool  of  love! 

Lo  now,  her  children  gather  round  her  knee. 

For  stricken  by  her  path  lay  one  that  vext 
Her  maiden  calm;  she  reached  a petulant  hand; 

Hated  humanity  thronged  her,  not  uncalled. 

The  two  edged  sword,  how  came  it  in  her  hand? 

The  sword  that  slays  the  holder  if  he  withhold, 

That  none  can  take,  or  having  taken  drop, 

The  sword  is  in  thy  hand,  America! 

The  wrath  of  God,  that  fillets  thee  with  lightnings, 
America!  Strike  then:  the  sword  departs. 

Ah  God,  once  more  may  men  crown  evil  days 
With  glorious  death,  upholding  a great  cause! 

I deemed  it  fable:  not  of  them  am  I: 

Yet  if  they  loved  thee  on  the  loud  May-day 
Who  with  exultant  thunder  wreathed  the  Flag, 

With  thunder  and  with  victory, — if  they 
Who  on  the  third  most  glorious  of  our  Fourths 
Along  the  seaboard  mountains  swept,  a storm 
Triumphant,  strewing  far  the  wrecks  of  Spain, — 
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And  they  who  up  the  Cuban  jungles  charged 
And  won,  unordered  save  of  challenging  death, — 
If  these  thy  sons  have  loved  thee,  and  have  set 
Santiago  and  Manila  like  new  stars 
Crowding  thy  field  of  blue,  and  terror  perched 
Like  eagles  on  thy  banners,  O not  less 
I love  thee,  who  but  prattle  in  the  prime 
Of  thrushes,  and  trout-lilies,  and  young  eyes, 

Thine  also,  weaving  sonnet-nets  to  catch, 
Uncaptured  and  unflying,  the  wings  of  song. 


TRANSITIONAL. 

BY  I.  ZANGWILL. 


I. 

THE  day  came  when  old  Daniel  Pey- 
ser could  no  longer  withstand  his 
wife’s  desire  for  a wider  social  sphere 
and  a horizon  blacker  with  advancing 
bachelors.  For  there  were  seven  daugh- 
ters, aud  not  a man  to  the  pack.  In- 
deed, there  liad  been  only  one  marriage 
in  the  whole  Portsmouth  congregation 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  the  Chris- 
tian papers  had  had  reports  of  the  novel 
ceremony,  with  the  ritual  bathing  of  the 
bride  and  the  breaking  of  the  glass  un- 
der the  bridegroom’s  heel.  To  Mrs.  Pey- 
ser, brought  up  amid  the  facile  pairiug 
of  the  Russian  pale,  this  congestion  of 
celibacy  approached  immorality. 

Portsmouth  with  its  careless  soldiers 
and  sailors  might  be  an  excellent  town 
for  pawnbroking,  especially  when  one  was 
not  too  punctiliously  acceptant  of  the 
ethics  of  the  heathen,  but  as  a market 
for  maidens  — even  with  dowries  and 
pretty  faces  — it  was  hopeless.  But  it 
was  not  wholly  as  an  emporium  for 
bachelors  that  London  appealed.  It  was 
the  natural  goal  of  the  provincial  Jew, 
the  reward  of  his  industry.  The  best 
people  had  all  drifted  to  the  mighty 
magic  city,  whose  fascination  survived 
even  cheap  excursions  to  it. 

Would  father  deny  that  they  had  now 
made  enough  to  warrant  that  migration? 
No,  father  would  not  deny  it.  Ever  since 
he  had  left  Germany  as  a boy  he  had 
been  saving  money,  and  his  surplus  he 
had  shrewdly  invested  in  the  neighbor- 
ing soil  of  Southsea,  fast  growing  into 
a watering-place.  Even  allowing  three 
thousand  pounds  for  each  daughter’s 
dowry,  he  would  still  have  a goodly 
estate. 


Was  there  any  social  reason  why  they 
should  not  cut  as  great  a dash  as  the 
Benjamins  or  the  Rosenweilers?  No,  fa- 
ther would  not  deny  that  his  girls  were 
prettier  and  more  polished  than  the 
daughters  of  these  pioneers,  especially 
when  six  of  them  crowded  around  the 
stern  granite  figure,  arguing,  imploring, 
cajoling,  kissing. 

“ But  I don’t  see  why  we  shduld  waste 
the  money,”  he  urged,  with  the  cautious 
instincts  of  early  poverty. 

“Waste!”  and  the  pretty  lips  made 
reproachful  “ Oh’s !” 

“ Yes,  waste !”  he  retorted.  “In  India 
one  treads  on  diamonds  and  gold,  but  in 
Loudon  the  land  one  treads  on  costs  dia- 
monds and  gold.” 

“ But  are  we  never  to  have  a grand- 
son?” cried  Mrs.  Peyser. 

The  Indian  item  was  left  unquestioned, 
so  that  little  Schnapsie,  whose  childish 
imagination  was  greatly  impressed  by 
these  eventful  family  debates,  had  for 
years  a vivid  picture  of  picking  her  way 
with  bare  feet  over  sharp -pointed  dia- 
monds and  pebbly  gold.  Indeed,  long 
after  she  had  learned  to  wonder  at  her 
father's  naive  geography  the  word  “In- 
dia ” always  shone  for  her  with  barbaric 
splendor. 

Environed  by  so  much  persistent  fem- 
ininity, the  rugged  elderly  toiler  was  at 
last  nagged  into  accepting  a leisured  life 
in  London. 

II. 

And  so  the  family  spread  its  wings  joy- 
fully and  migrated  to  the  wonder-town. 
Only  its  head  and  tail— old  Daniel  and 
little  Schnapsie — felt  the  least  sentiment 
for  the  things  left  behind.  Old  Daniel 
left  the  dingy  synagogue  to  whose  presi- 
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dency  he  had  mounted  with  the  fattening 
of  his  purse,  and  in  which  he  bought  for 
himself,  or  those  he  delighted  to  honor, 
the  choicest  privileges  of  ark  - opening 
or  scroll  - bearing;  left  the  cronies  who 
dropped  in  to  play  “ Klobbiyos”  on  Sun- 
day afternoons;  left  the  bustling  lucra- 
tive Saturday  nights  in  the  shop  when 
the  heathen  housewives  came  to  redeem 
their  Sabbath  finery. 

And  little  Schnapsie  — who  was  only 
eleveq,  and  not  keen  about  husbands — 
left  the  twinkling  tarry  harbor,  with  its 
heroic  hulks  and  modern  men  - of  - war, 
amid  which  the  half-penny  steamer  plied ; 
left  the  great  waves  that  smashed  on  the 
pebbly  beach,  and  the  friendly  moon  that 
threw  shimmering  paths  across  their  tran- 
quillity; left  the  narrow  lively  streets  in 
which  she  had  played,  and  the  school  in 
which  she  had  always  headed  her  class, 
and  the  salt  wind  that  blew  over  all. 

Little  Schnapsie  was  only  Schnapsie 
to  her  father.  Her  real  name  was  Flor- 
ence. The  four  younger  girls  all  bore 
pagan  names — Sylvia,  Lily,  Daisy,  Flor- 
ence-symbolic of  the  influence  upon  the 
family  councils  of  the  three  elder  girls, 
grown  to  years  of  discretion  and  disgust 
with  their  own  Leah,  Rachael,  and  Re- 
becca. Between  these  two  strata  of  girls 
— Jewish  and  pagan — two  boys  had  inter- 
vened, but  their  stay  was  brief  and  piti- 
ful, so  that  all  this  plethora  of  progeny 
had  not  provided  the  father  with  a male 
mourner  to  say  the  Kaddish . But  it  seem- 
ed likely  a grandson  would  not  long  be 
awanting,  for  the  eldest  girl  was  twenty- 
five,  and  all  were  good-looking.  As  if  in 
irony,  the  Jewish  group  was  blond,  almost 
Christian,  in  coloring  (for  they  took  after 
the  Teuton  father),  while  the  pagan  group 
had  characteristically  Oriental  traits.  In 
little  Schnapsie  these  Eastern  charms — a 
whit  heavy  in  her  sisters — were  repeated 
in  a key  of  exquisite  refinement.  The 
thick  black  eyebrows  and  hair  were  soft 
as  silk,  dark  dreamy  eyes  suffused  her 
oval  face  with  poetry,  and  her  skin  was 
like  dead  ivory  flushing  into  life. 

III. 

The  first  year  at  Highbury,  that  gen- 
teel suburb  in  the  north  of  London,  was 
an  enchanted  ecstasy  for  the  mother  and 
the  Jewish  group  of  girls,  taken  at  once 
to  the  bosom  of  a great  German  clan,  and 
admitted  to  a new  world  of  dances  and 
dinners,  of  “ at  homes  ” and  theatres 


and  card  parties.  The  eldest  of  the  pagan 
group,  Sylvia — tyrannically  kept  young 
in  the  interests  of  her  sisters — was  the 
only  one  who  grumbled  at  the  change, 
for  Lily  and  Daisy  found  sufficient  gain 
in  the  prospect  of  replacing  the  elder 
group  when  it  should  have  passed  away 
in  an  odor  of  orange  blossom.  The  scent 
of  that  was  always  in  the  air,  and  Mrs. 
Peyser  and  her  three  hopefuls  sniffed  it 
night  and  day.  % 

“ No,  no;  Rebecca  shall  have  him.” 

“ Not  me!  I am  not  going  to  marry  a 
man  with  carroty  hair.  Leah’s  the  eldest ; 
it’s  her  turn  first.” 

“Thank  you,  my  dear.  Don’t  give 
away  what  you  haven’t  got.” 

Every  new  young  man  who  showed  the 
faintest  signs  of  liking  to  drop  in  pro- 
voked a similar  semi-facetious  but  also 
semi-serious  canvassing — his  person,  his 
income,  and  the  girl  to  whom  he  should 
be  allotted  supplying  the  sauce  of  every 
meal  at  which  he — or  his  fellow — was  not 
present. 

Thus,  whether  in  the  flesh  or  the  spirit, 
the  Young  Man — for  so  many  of  him  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  that  he  hovered  in  the 
air  rather  as  a type  than  an  individual 
— was  a permanent  guest  at  the  Peyser 
table. 

But  all  this  new  domestic  excitement 
did  not  compensate  little  Schnapsie  for 
her  moonlit  waters  and  the  strange  ships 
that  came  and  went  with  their  cargo  of 
mystery. 

And  poor  old  Daniel  found  no  cronies 
to  appeal  to  him  like  the  old,  nothing  in 
the  roar  of  London  to  compensate  for  the 
Saturday-night  bustle  of  the  pawn-shop, 
no  dingy  little  synagogue  desirous  of  his 
presidential  pomp.  He  sat  inconspicuous- 
ly in  a handsome  half-empty  edifice,  and 
knew  himself  a superfluous  atom  in  a 
vast  lonely  wilderness. 

He  was  not,  indeed,  an  imposing  figure, 
with  his  ragged  grayiug  whiskers  and  his 
boyish  blue  eyes.  In  the  street  he  had 
the  stoop  and  shuffle  of  the  Ghetto,  and 
forgot  to  hide  his  coarse  red  hands  with 
gloves;  in  the  house  he  persisted  in  wear- 
ing a pious  skull-cap.  At  first  his  more 
adaptable  wife  and  his  English -bred 
daughters  tried  to  fit  him  for  decent  so- 
ciety, and  to  make  him  feel  at  home  dur- 
ing their  “at  homes.”  But  he  was  soon 
relegated  to  the  background  of  these 
brilliant  social  tableaux  ; for  he  was 
either  too  silent  or  too  talkative,  with  old- 
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fashioned  Jewish  jokes  which  discon- 
certed the  smart  young  men,  and  with 
Hebrew  quotations  which  they  could  not 
even  understand.  And  sometimes  there 
thrilled  through  the  small -talk  the 
trumpet-note  of  his  nose,  as  he  blew  it 
into  a colored  handkerchief.  Gradually 
he  was  eliminated  from  the  drawing-room 
altogether. 

But  for  some  years  longer  he  reigned 
supreme  in  the  dining-room— w hen  there 
was  no  company.  Old  habit  kept  the 
girls  at  table  when  he  intoned  with  noisy 
unction  the  Hebrew  grace  after  meals; 
they  even  joined  in  the  melodious  mor- 
ceaux  that  diversified  the  plain  chant.  But 
little  by  little  their  contributions  dwindled 
to  silence.  And  when  they  had  smart 
company  to  dinner,  the  old  man  himself 
was  hushed  by  rows  of  blond  and  bugle 
eyebrows;  especially  after  he  had  once  or 
twice  put  young  men  to  shame  by  offer- 
ing them  the  honor  of  reciting  the  grace 
they  did  not  know. 

Daniel's  prayer  on  such  occasions  was 
at  length  reduced  to  a pious  mumbling, 
which  went  unobserved  amid  the  joyous 
clatter  of  dessert,  even  as  his  pious  skull- 
cap passed  as  a preventive  against  cold. 

Last  stage  of  all,  the  mumbling  of  his 
company  manners  passed  over  into  the 
domestic  circle;  and  this  humble  whis- 
pering to  God  became  symbolic  of  his 
suppression. 

IV. 

“ I don't  think  he  means  Rachael  at 
all." 

“Oh,  how  can  you  say  so,  Leah?  It 
was  me  he  took  down  to  supper.” 

“ Nonsense!  it  isn’t  either  of  you  he’s 
after  ; that’s  only  his  politeness  to  my  sis- 
ters. Didn't  he  say  the  bouquet  was  for 
me  r" 

“ Don't  be  so  silly,  Rebecca.  You 
know  you  can’t  have  him.  The  eldest 
must  take  precedence.” 

This  changed  tone  indicated  their  hum- 
bler attitude  towards  the  Young  Man  as 
the  years  wreut  by.  For  the  first  young 
man  did  not  propose,  either  to  the  sister- 
hood en  bloc  or  to  a particular  sister. 
And  his  example  was  followed  by  his 
successors.  In  fact,  a procession  of  young 
men  passed  and  repassed  through  the 
house,  or  danced  with  the  girls  at  balls, 
without  a single  application  for  any  of 
these  many  hands.  And  the  first  season 
passed  into  the  second,  and  the  second 
into  the  third, with  tantalizing  mirages  of 


marriage.  Balls,  dances,  dinners,  a uni- 
verse of  nebulous  matrimonial  matter  on 
the  whirl,  but  never  the  shot-off  star  of 
an  engagement!  Mrs.  Peyser’s  hair  be- 
gan to  whiten  faster.  She  even  surrep- 
titiously called  in  the  Shadchan,  or  rath- 
er surrendefred  to  his  solicitations. 

“Pooh!  Not  find  anyone  suitable?” 
he  declared,  rubbing  his  hands.  “ I have 
hundreds  of  young  men  on  my  books, 
just  your  sort,  real  gentlemen.” 

At  first  the  girls  refused  to  consider 
applications  from  such  a source.  It  was 
not  done  in  their  set,  they  said. 

Mrs.  Peyser  snorted  sceptically.  “Oh, 
indeed ! and  pray  how  did  those  Rosen- 
weiler  girls  find  husbands  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  the  Rosen weilersl”  They 
shrugged  their  shoulders;  they  knew  they 
had  not  that  disadvantage  of  hideousness. 

Nevertheless  they  lent  an  ear  to  the 
agent’s  suggestions  as  filtered  through 
the  mother,  though  under  pretence  of  de- 
riding them. 

But  the  day  came  when  even  that  pre- 
tence was  dropped,  and  with  broken  spirit 
they  waited  eagerly  for  each  new  possi- 
bility. And  with  the  passing  of  the  years 
the  Young  Man  aged.  He  grew  balder, 
less  gentlemanly,  poorer. 

Once,  indeed,  he  turned  up  as  a hand- 
some and  wealthy  Christian,  but  this 
time  it  was  he  that  was  rejected  in  a 
unanimous  sisterly  shudder.  Five  slow 
years  wore  by,  then  of  a sudden  the  luck 
changed.  A water-proof  manufacturer 
on  the  sunny  side  of  forty  appeared,  the 
long  glacial  epoch  was  broken  up,  and  the 
first  orange  blossom  ripened  for  the  Pey- 
ser household. 

It  was  Rebecca,  the  youngest  of  the 
Jewish  group,  who  proved  the  pioneer  to 
the  canopy,  but  her  marriage  gave  a new 
lease  of  youth  even  to  the  oldest.  And 
miraculously,  mysteriously,  within  a few 
months  two  other  girls  flew  off  Mrs.  Pey- 
ser's shoulders — a Jewish  and  a pagan 
— though  Sylvia  was  not  yet  formally 
“out.” 

And  though  Leah,  the  first-born,  still 
remained  unchosen,  yet  Sylvia's  marriage 
to  a Bayswater  household  had  raised  the 
family  status,  and  provided  a better  field 
for  operations.  The  Shadchan  was  fro- 
zen off. 

But  he  returned.  For  despite  all  these 
auguries  and  auspices  another  arctic  win- 
ter set  in.  No  orange  blossoms,  only 
desolate  lichens  of  fruitless  flirtation. 
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Gradually  the  pagan  group  pushed  its 
way  into  unconcealable  womanhood.  The 
problem  darkened  all  the  horizon.  The 
Young  Man  grew  middle-aged  again.  He 
lost  all  his  money ; he  wanted  old  Daniel 
to  set  him  up  in  business.  Even  this  seem- 
ed better  than  a barren  firie  ladyhood, 
and  Leah  might  have  even  harked  back 
to  the  parental  pawn-shop  had  not  anoth- 
er sudden  epidemic  of  felicity  married  off 
all  save  little  Schnapsie  within  eighteen 
months.  Mrs.  Peyser  was  knocked  breath- 
less by  all  these  shocks.  First  a rich  Ger- 
man banker,  then  a prosperous  solicitor 
(for  Leah),  then  a Cape  financier — any 
one  in  himself  catch  enough  to  “gouge 
out  the  eyes  ” of  the  neighbors. 

“I  told  you  so,”  she  said,  her  portly 
bosom  swelling  portlier  with  exultation 
as  the  sixth  bride  was  whirled  off  in  a 
rice  shower  from  the  Highbury  villa, 
while  the  other  five  sat  around  in  radiant 
matronhood.  “I  told  you  to  come  to 
London.” 

Daniel  pressed  her  hand  in  gratitude 
for  all  the  happiness  she  had  given  her- 
self and  the  girls. 

“ If  it  were  not  for  Florence,”  she  went 
on  wistfully. 

“Ah,  little  Schnapsie !”  sighed  Daniel. 
Somehow  he  felt  he  would  have  preferred 
her  hymeneal  felicity  to  all  these  mar- 
vellous marriages.  For  there  had  grown 
up  a strange  sympathy  between  the  poor 
lonely  old  man,  now  nearly  seventy,  and 
his  little  girl,  now  twenty-four.  They 
never  conversed  except  about  common- 
places, but  somehow  he  felt  that  her  pres- 
ence warmed  the  air.  And  she— she  di- 
vined his  solitude,  albeit  dimly ; had  an 
intuition  of  what  life  had  been  for  him  in 
the  days  before  she  was  born : the  long 
days  behind  the  counter,  the  risings  in 
the  gray  dawn  to  chant  orisons  and  don 
phylacteries  ere  the  pawn-shop  opened, 
the  lengthy  prayer  and  the  swift  supper 
when  the  shutters  were  at  last  put  up — all 
the  bare  rock  on  which  this  floriage  of 
prosperity  had  been  sown.  And  long 
after  the  others  had  dropped  kissing  him 
good -night,  she  would  tender  her  lips, 
partly  because  of  the  necessary  domestic 
fiction  that  she  was  still  a baby,  but  also 
because  she  felt  instinctively  that  the  kiss 
counted  in  his  life. 

Through  all  these  years  of  sordid  squab- 
bles and  canvassings  and  weary  waiting, 
all  those  endless  scenes  of  hysteria  en- 
gendered by  the  mutual  friction  of  all 


that  close-packed  femininity,  poor  Schnap 
sie  had  lived,  shuddering.  Sometimes  a 
sense  of  the  pathos  of  it  all,  of  the  tragedy 
of  women's  lives,  swept  over  her.  She  re- 
gretted every  inch  she  grew,  it  seemed  to 
shame  her  celibate  sisters  so.  She  clung 
willingly  to  short  skirts  until  she  was  of 
age,  wore  her  long  raven  hair  in  a plait 
with  a red  ribbon. 

“Well,  Florence,” said  Leah,  genially, 
when  the  last  outsider  at  Daisy’s  wedding 
had  departed,44  it's  your  turn  next.  You'd 
better  hurry  up.” 

44  Thank  you,”  said  Florence,  coldly. 
“ I shall  take  my  own  time;  fortunately 
there  is  no  one  behind  me.” 

“Humph!”  said  Leah,  playing  with 
her  diamond  rings.  “ It  don't  do  to  be  too 
particular.  Why  don't  you  come  around 
and  see  me  sometimes?” 

44  There  are  so  many  of  you  now,” 
murmured  Florence.  She  was  not  at 
tracted  by  the  solicitors  and  traders  in 
whose  society  and  carriages  her  mother 
lolled  luxuriously,  and  she  resented  the 
matronly  airs  of  her  sisters.  With  Leah, 
however,  she  was  conscious  of  a different 
and  more  paradoxical  provocation.  Leah 
had  an  incredible  air  of  juvenility.  All 
those  unthinkable,  innumerable  years  lit- 
tle Schnapsie  had  conceived  of  her  eldest 
sister  as  an  old  maid,  hopeless,  senescent, 
despite  the  wonderful  belt  that  had  kept 
her  figure  dashing;  but  now  that  she  was 
married  she  had  become  the  girlish  bride, 
kittenish,  irresistible,  while  little  Schnap- 
sie was  the  old  maid,  the  sister  in  peril 
of  being  passed  by.  And  indeed  she  felt 
herself  appallingly  ancient,  prematurely 
aged  by  her  long  stay  at  seventeen. 

“Yes,  you  are  right,  Leah,”  she  said 
pensively,  with  a touch  of  malice.  “To- 
morrow I shall  be  twenty-four.” 

“What?”  shrieked  Leah. 

“Yes.”  Florence  said  obstinately. 
“And  oh,  how  glad  I shall  be!”  She 
raised  her  arms  exultingly  and  stretched 
herself,  as  if  shooting  up  seven  years  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  of  her  sisters  was  re 
moved. 

“Do  you  hear,  mother?”  whispered 
Leah.  “That  fool  of  a Floreuce  is  go 
ing  to  celebrate  her  twenty-fourth  birth- 
day. Not  the  slightest  consideration  for 
us  /” 

44 1 didn't  say  I would  celebrate  it  pub- 
licly,” said  Florence.  “Besides,”  she  sug- 
gested, smiling,  “very  soon  people  will 
forget  I am  not  the  eldest.*' 
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“Then  your  folly  will  recoil  on  your 
own  head,”  said  Leah. 

Little  Schnapsie  gave  a devil-may-care 
shrug — a Ghetto  trait  that  still  clung  to 
all  the  sisters. 

“Yes,”  added  Mrs.  Peyser.  “Think 
what  it  will  be  in  ten  years’  time!” 

“I  shall  be  thirty-four,”  said  Florence, 
imperturbably.  Another  little  smile  lit 
up  the  dreamy  eyes.  “Then  I shall  be 
the  eldest.” 

“Madness!”  cried  Mrs.  Peyser,  aloud, 
forgetting  that  her  daughters’  husbands 
were  about.  “God  forbid  I should  live 
to  see  any  girl  of  mine  thirty-four!” 

“Hush,  mother!”  said  Florence,  quiet- 
ly. “ I hope  you  will ; indeed,  I am  sure 
you  will,  for  I shall  never  marry.  So  don't 
bother  to  put  me  on  the  books — I’m  not  on 
the  market.  Good  night.” 

She  sought  out  poor  Daniel,  who,  awed 
by  the  culture  and  standing  of  his  five 
sons- in-law,  not  to  speak  of  the  guests, 
was  hanging  about  the  deserted  supper- 
room,  smoking  cigar  after  cigar,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  caterer's  men,  who 
were  waiting  to  spirit  away  the  box. 

Having  duly  kissed  her  father,  little 
Schnapsie  retired  to  bed  to  read  Brown- 
ing's love -poems.  Her  mother  had  to 
take  a glass  of  champagne  to  restore  her 
ruffled  nerves  to  the  appropriate  ec- 
stasy. 

V. 

Poor  portly  Mrs.  Peyser  was  not  des- 
tined to  enjoy  her  harvest  of  happiness 
for  more  than  a few  years.  But  these 
years  were  an  overbrimming  cup,  with 
only  the  bitter  drop  of  Florence’s  he- 
retical indifference  to  the  Young  Man. 
Environed  by  the  six  households  which 
she  had  begotten,  Mrs.  Peyser  breathed 
that  atmosphere  of  ebullient  babyhood 
which  was  the  breath  of  her  Jewish  nos- 
trils; babies  appeared  almost  every  other 
month.  It  was  a seething  well-spring  of 
healthy  life.  Religious  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  these  chubby  new-comers,  or 
medical  recipes  for  their  bodily  salva- 
tion, absorbed  her.  But  her  exuberant 
grandmotherliness  usually  received  a 
check  in  the  summer,  when  the  babies 
were  deported  to  scattered  sea-shores,  and 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  summer  of 
her  death  found  her  still  lingering  in 
London  with  a bad  cold,  with  only  Dan- 
iel and  little  Schnapsie  at  hand.  And 
before  the  others  could  be  called,  Mrs. 
Peyser  passed  away  in  peace,  in  the  old 
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Portsmouth  bed,  overlooked  by  the  old 
Hebrew  picture  exiled  from  the  London 
dining-room. 

It  was  a curious  end.  She  did  not 
know  she  was  dying,  but  Daniel  was  anx- 
ious she  should  not  be  reft  into  silence 
before  she  had  made  the  immemorial 
proclamation  of  the  Unity.  At  the  same 
time  he  hesitated  to  appall  her  with  the 
grim  knowledge. 

He  was  blubbering  piteously,  yet  striv- 
ing to  hide  his  sobs.  The  early  days  of 
his  struggle  came  back,  the  first  weeks  of 
wedded  happiness,  then  the  long  years 
of  progressive  prosperity  and  godly 
cheerfulness  in  Portsmouth  ere  she  had 
grown  fashionable  and  he  unimportant; 
and  a vast  self-pity  mingled  with  his 
pitiful  sense  of  her  excellencies — the  chil- 
dren she  had  borne  him  in  agony,  the 
economy  of  her  house  management,  the 
good  bargains  she  had  driven  with  the 
clod  - pated  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  later 
.splendor  of  her  social  achievement. 

And  little  Schnapsie  wept  with  a sense 
of  the  vanity  of  these  dual  existences  to 
which  she  owed  her  own  empty  life. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Peyser,  over  whose  black 
eyes  a glaze  had  been  stealing,  let  the 
long  dark  eyelashes  fall  over  them. 

“Sarah!”  whispered  Daniel  frantical- 
ly. “ Say  the  Shemang!” 

“ Hear,  O Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the 
Lord  is  one,”  said  the  sensuous  lips  obe- 
diently. 

Little  Schnapsie  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders rebell iously.  The  dogma  seemed  so 
irrelevant. 

Mrs.  Peyser  opened  her  eyes,  and  a 
beautiful  mother-light  came  into  them  as 
she  saw  the  weeping  girl. 

“Ah,  Florrie,  do  not  fret,”  she  said  re- 
assuringly, in  her  long -lapsed  Yiddish. 
“I  will  find  thee  a bridegroom.” 

Her  eyes  closed,  and  little  Schnapsie 
shuddered  with  a weird  image  of  a lover 
fetched  from  the  shrouded  dead. 

VI. 

After  his  Sarah  had  been  lowered  into 
“The  House  of  Life,”  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  tombstone  recording  her 
virtues  had  subsided,  Daniel  would  have 
withered  away  in  an  empty  world  but 
for  little  Schnapsie.  The  two  kept  house 
together;  the  same  big  house  that  had 
reeked  with  so  much  feminine  life,  and 
about  which  the  odors  of  perfumes  and 
powders  still  seemed  to  linger.  But  fa- 
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ther  and  daughter  only  met  at  meals, 
lie  spent  hours  over  the  morning  paper, 
with  the  old  quaint  delusions  about  India 
and  other  things  he  read  of,  and  he  pot- 
tered about  the  streets,  or  wandered  into 
the  Beth -Hamid rash,  which  a local  fanat- 
ic had  just  instituted  in  North  London, 
and  in  which,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
Polish  sage,  Daniel  strove  to  concentrate 
his  aged  wits  on  the  ritual  problems  of 
Babylon.  At  long  intervals  he  brushed 
his  old-fashioned  high  hat  carefully,  and 
timidly  rang  the  bell  of  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters' mansions,  and  was  permitted  to  ca- 
ress a loudly  remonstrating  baby;  but 
they  all  lived  so  far  from  him  and  one 
another  in  this  mighty  London.  From 
Sylvia’s,  where  there  was  a boy  with  but- 
tons, he  had  always  been  frightened  off, 
and  when  the  others  began  to  emulate 
her,  his  visits  ceased  altogether.  As  for 
the  sisters  coming  to  see  him,  all  pleaded 
overwhelming  domestic  duty,  and  the 
frigidity  of  Florence’s  reception  of  them. 
“Now  if  you  lived  alone— or  with  one  of 
us!”  But  somehow  Daniel  felt  the  latter 
alternative  would  be  as  desolate  as  the 
former.  And  though  he  knew  some 
wide  vague  river  flowed  between  even 
his  present  housemate’s  life  and  his  own, 
yet  he  felt  far  more  clearly  the  bridge  of 
love  over  which  their  souls  passed  to  each 
other. 

Figure  then  the  septuagenarian’s  amaze 
when,  one  fine  morning,  as  he  was  shuf- 
fling about  in  his  carpet  slippers,  the  ser- 
vant brought  him  word  that  his  six 
daughters  demanded  his  instantaneous 
presence  in  the  drawing-room. 

The  shock  drove  out  all  thoughts  of 
toilet;  his  heart  beat  quicker  with  a pain- 
ful premonition  of  he  knew  not  what. 
This  simultaneous  visit  recalled  funerals, 
weddings.  He  looked  out  of  a window 
and  saw  four  carriages  drawn  up,  and 
that  completed  his  sense  of  something 
elemental.  He  tottered  into  the  drawing- 
room— grown  dingy  now  that  it  had  no 
more  daughters  to  dispose  of — and  shrank 
before  the  resplendence  with  which  their 
presence  reinvested  it.  They  rustled  with 
silks,  shone  with  gold  necklaces,  and  im- 
pregnated the  air  with  its  ancient  aroma 
of  powders  and  perfumes.  He  felt  him- 
self dwindling  before  all  this  pungent 
prosperity,  like  some  more  creative  Frank- 
enstein before  a congress  of  his  own  mon- 
sters. 

They  did  not  rise  as  he  entered.  The 


Jewish  group  and  the  pagan  group  were 
promiscuously  seated — marriage  had  bro- 
ken down  all  the  ancient  landmarks. 
They  all  looked  about  the  same  ageless- 
ness— a standstill  buxom  matronhood. 

Daniel  stood  at  the  door,  glancing  from 
one  to  another.  Some  coughed;  others 
fidgeted  with  muffs. 

“Sit  down,  sit  down,  father,”  said 
Rachael  kindly — though  she  retained  the 
arm-chair — and  there  was  a general  air  of 
relief  at  her  voice.  But  the  old  embar- 
rassment returned  as  the  silence  re-estab- 
lished itself  when  Daniel  had  drooped 
into  a stiff  chair. 

At  last  Lfeah  took  the  word  : “We  have 
come  while  Florrie  is  at  her  slumming — ” 

“At  her  slumming!”  repeated  Sylvia, 
with  more  significance,  and  a meaning 
smile  spread  over  the  six  faces. 

“Yes?”  Daniel  murmured. 

“—Because  we  did  not  want  her  to 
know  of  our  coming.” 

“It  concerns  Schnapsie?”  he  mur- 
mured. 

“Yes,  your  little  Schnapsie,”  said 
Daisy  viciously. 

“Yes;  she  has  no  time  to  come  and 
see  ws,”  cried  Rebecca.  “But  she  has 
plenty  of  time  for  her — slumming .” 

“Well,  she  does  good,”  he  murmured 
apQlogetically. 

“A  fat  lot  of  good!”  sniggered  Ra- 
chael. 

“To  herself!”  corrected  Lily. 

“I  do  not  understand,”  he  muttered 
uneasily. 

“Well — ” began  Lily.  “You  tell  him, 
Leah;  you  know  more  about  it.” 

“ You  know  as  much  as  I do.” 

He  looked  appealingly  from  one  to  the 
other. 

“ I always  said  the  slums  were  danger- 
ous places  for  people  of  our  class,”  said 
Sylvia.  “She  doesn’t  even  confine  her- 
self to  her  own  people.” 

The  faces  began  to  lighten — evidently 
they  felt  the  ice  broken. 

‘‘Dangerous!”  he  repeated,  catching  at 
the  ominous  word. 

“ Dreadful!”  in  a common  shudder. 

He  half  rose.  “ You  have  bad  news?” 
he  cried. 

The  faces  gloomed  over,  the  heads 
nodded. 

“ About  Schnapsie?”  he  shrieked,  jump- 
ing up. 

“Sit  down,  sit  down;  she’s  not  dead,” 
said  Leah  contemptuously. 
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He  sat  tlowu. 

“Well,  what  is  it?  What  has  hap- 
pened ?" 

“She's  engaged !”  In  Leah’s  mouth  the 
word  sounded  like  a death-bell. 

“ Engaged!'7  he  breathed,  with  a glim- 
mering foreboding  of  the  horror. 

“ To  a Christian  !”  said  Daisy  brutally. 

He  sank  back,  pale  and  trembling.  A 
tense  silence  fell  on  the  room. 

“But  how?  Who?”  he  murmured  at 
last. 

The  girls  recovered  themselves.  Now 
they  were  all  speaking  at  once. 

“ Another  slummer.” 

“ He's  the  son  of  an  archdeacon.” 

“ An  awful  Christian  crank.”  . 

“ And  that's  your  pet  Schnapsie.” 

“ If  ice  had  wanted  Christians,  we  could 
have  been  married  twenty  years  ago.” 

“ It's  a terrible  disgrace  for  us.” 

“ She  doesn't  consider  us  in  the  least.” 

“ She’ll  be  miserable,  anyhow.  When 
they  quarrel,  he’ll  always  throw  it  up  to 
her  that  she’s  a Jewess.” 

“ And  wouldn’t  join  our  Daughters  of 
Mercy  committee — had  no  time.” 

“ Wasn’t  going  to  marry — turned  up 
her  nose  at  all  the  Jewish  young  men !” 

“But  she  would  have  told  me!”  he 
murmured  hopelessly.  “I  don’t  believe 
it.  My  little  Schnapsie!” 

“Don’t  believe  it?”  snorted  Leah. 
“ Why,  she  didn't  even  deny  it!'1 

“ Have  you  spoken  to  her,  then?”. 

“Have  we  spoken  to  her!  Why,  she 
says  Judaism  is  all  nonsense!  She  will 
disgrace  us  all." 

The  blind  racial  instinct  spoke  through 
them — the  twenty -five  centuries  of  tested 
separateness.  But  Daniel  felt  in  super- 
addition the  conscious  religious  horror. 

“ But  is  she  to  be  married  in  a Chris- 
tian church?"  lie  breathed. 

“Oh.  she  isn't  going  to  marry — yet.” 

His  poor  heart  fluttered  at  the  re- 
prieve. 

“She  doesn't  care  a pin  for  our  feel- 
ings.” went  on  Leah.  “But  of  course 
she  won't  marry  while  you  are  alive.’’ 

Lily  took  up  the  thread.  4 4 We  all  told 
her  if  she’d  only  marry  a Jew, we’d  all  be 
glad  to  have  you — in  turn.  But  she  said 
it  wasn’t  that.  She  could  have  you  her- 
self: her  Alfred  wouldn’t  mind.  It’s  the 
shock  to  your  religious  feelings  that  keeps 
her  back.  She  doesn’t  want  to  hurt  you.” 

“God  bless  her,  my  good  little  Schnap- 
sie!” he  murmured.  His  dazed  brain  did 


not  grasp  all  the  bearings,  was  only  con- 
scious of  a vast  relief. 

Disgust  darkened  all  the  faces. 

He  groped  to  understand  it,  putting  his 
hand  over  the  white  hairs  that  straggled 
from  his  skull-cap. 

44  But  then — then  it’s  all  right.” 

44  Yes,  all  right,”  said  Leah  brutally. 
“ But  for  how  long?” 

Her  meaning  seized  him  like  an  icy 
claw  upon  his  heart.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  realized  the  certainty  of 
death,  and  simultaneously  with  the  cer- 
tainty its  imminence. 

44  We  want  you  to  put  a stop  to  it  now ,” 
said  Sylvia.  “For  our  sakes,  make  her 
promise  that  even  when — You’re  the 
only  one  who  has  any  influence  over 
her.” 

She  rose,  as  if  to  wind  up  the  painful 
interview,  and  the  others  rose  too,  with  a 
multiplex  rustling  of  silken  skirts.  He 
shook  the  six  jewelled  hands  as  in  a 
dream,  and  promised  to  do  lushest;  and 
as  he  watched  the  little  procession  of 
carriages  roll  off,  it  seemed  to  him  indeed 
a funeral,  and  his  own. 

VII. 

Ah  God,  that  it  should  have  come  to 
this!  Little  Schnapsie  could  not  be  hap- 
py till  he  was  dead.  Well,  why  should 
he  keep  her  waiting?  What  mattered  the 
few  odd  years  or  months?  He  was  al- 
ready dead.  There  was  his  funeral  going 
down  the  street. 

To  speak  to  Schnapsie  he  had  never  in- 
tended, even  while  he  was  promising  it. 
Those  years  of  silent  life  together  had 
made  real  conversation  impossible.  The 
bridge  on  which  his  soul  passed  over  to 
hers  was  a bridge  over  which  hung  a 
sacred  silence.  Under  the  weight  of 
words,  especially  of  angry  parental 
words,  it  might  break  down  forever. 
And  that  would  be  worse  than  death. 

No;  little  Schnapsie  had  her  own  life, 
and  he  somehow  knew  he  had  not  the 
right  to  question  it,  even  though  it  seem- 
ed on  the  verge  of  deadly  sin.  He  could 
not  have  expressed  it  in  logical  speech,  was 
not  even  clearly  conscious  of  it;  but  his 
tender  relation  with  her  had  educated  him 
to  a sense  of  her  moral  rightness,  which 
now  survived  and  subsisted  with  his  con- 
viction that  she  was  hopelessly  astray. 
No,  he  had  not  the  right  to  interfere  with 
her  life,  with  her  prospect  of  happiness  in 
her  own  way.  He  must  give  up  living. 
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Little  Schnapsie  must  be  nearly  thirty; 
the  best  of  her  youth  was  gone.  She 
should  be  happy  with  this  strange  man. 

But  if  he  killed  himself,  that  would 
bring  disgrace  on  the  family — and  little 
Sclinapsie.  Perhaps,  too,  Alfred  would 
not  marry  her.  Was  there  no  way  of 
slipping  quietly  out  of  existence?  But 
then  suicide  was  another  deadly  sin.  If 
only  that  had  really  been  his  funeral 
procession ! 

“O  God.  God  of  Israel,  tell  me  what 
to  do!" 

VIII. 

A sudden  inspiration  leapt  to  his 
heart.  She  should  not  have  to  wait  for 
his  death  to  be  happy;  he  would  live  to 
see  her  happy.  He  would  pretend  that 
her  marriage  cost  him  no  pang;  indeed, 
would  not  truly  the  pang  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  thought  of  her  happiness?  But 
would  she  be  happy  ? Could  she  be  hap- 
py with  this  alien?  Ah,  there  was  the 
chilling  doubt!  If  a quarrel  came, would 
not  the  man  always  throw  it  in  her  face 
that  she  was  a Jewess?  Well,  that  must 
be  left  to  herself.  She  was  old  enough 
not  to  rush  into  misery.  Through  all 
these  years  he  had  taken  her  pensive 
brow  as  the  seat  of  all  wisdom,  her  tender 
eyes  as  the  glow  of  all  goodness,  and  he 
could  not  suddenly  readjust  himself  to  a 
contradictory  conception.  By  the  time 
she  came  in  he  had  composed  himself  for 
his  task. 

“ Ah,  my  dear,"  he  said,  with  a beam- 
ing smile,  “ I have  heard  the  good  news." 

The  answering  smile  died  out  of  her 
eyes.  She  looked  frightened. 

“It’s  all  right,  little  Sclinapsie,"  he 
said  roguishly.  “So  now  I shall  have 
seven  sons-in-law.  And  Alfred  the  Sec- 
ond, eh?" 

‘‘You  have  heard?" 

“Yes,"  he  said,  pinching  her  ear. 
“Thinks  she  can  keep  anything  from 
her  old  father,  does  she?" 

“ But  do  you  know  that  he  is  a— a — ” 

“ A Christian  ? Of  course.  What’s  the 
difference,  as  long  as  lie’s  a good  man, 
eh?"  He  laughed  noisily. 

Little  Sclinapsie  looked  more  fright- 
ened than  ever.  Were  her  father’s  wits 
wandering  at  last? 

“ But  I thought — ” 

“ Thought  I would  want  you  to  sacri- 
fice yourself!  No.  no,  my  dear;  wo  are 
not  in  India,  where  women  are  burnt 
alive  to  please  their  dead  husbands." 


Little  Schnapsie  had  an  irrelevant  vi- 
sion of  herself  treading  on  diamonds  and 
gold.  She  murmured,  “ Who  told  you?" 

“Leah." 

“ Leah ! But  Leah  is  angry  about  it!" 

“So  she  is.  She  came  to  me  in  a 
tantrum,  but  I told  her  whatever  little 
Schnapsie  did  was  right." 

“Father!"  With  a sudden  cry  of  be- 
lief and  affection  she  fell  on  his  neck  and 
kissed  him.  “But  isn’t  the  darling  old 
Jew  shocked?"  she  said,  half  smiling,  half 
weeping. 

Cunning  lent  him  clairvoyance.  “How 
much  Judaism  is  there  in  your  sisters’ 
husbands?"  he  said.  “And  without  the 
religion,  what  is  the  use  of  the  race?" 

“ Why,  father,  that’s  what  I am  always 
preaching!”  she  cried,  in  astonishment. 
“Think  what  our  Judaism  was  in  the 
dear  old  Portsmouth  days.  What  is  the 
Sabbath  here?  A mockery.  Not  one  of 
your  sons-in-law  closes  his  business.  But 
there,  when  the  Sabbath  came  in,  how 
beautiful!  Gradually  it  glided,  glided; 
you  heard  the  angel’s  wings.  Then  its 
shining  presence  was  upon  you,  and  a 
holy  peace  settled  over  the  house." 

“ Yes,  yes."  His  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
He  saw  the  row  of  innocent  girl  faces  at 
the  white  Sabbath  table.  What  had 
London  and  prosperity  brought  him  in- 
stead ? 

“ And  then  the  Atonement  days,  when 
the  ram’s  horn  thrilled  us  with  a sense 
of  sin  and  judgment,  when  we  thought 
the  heavenly  scrolls  were  being  signed 
and  sealed.  Who  feels  that  here,  father? 
Some  of  us  don't  even  fast." 

“True,  true."  He  forgot  his  part. 
“Then  you  are  a good  Jewess  still?" 

She  shook  her  head  sadly.  “We  have 
outlived  our  destiny.  Our  isolation  is  a 
meaningless  relic." 

But  she  had  kindled  a new  spark  of 
hope. 

“ Can't  you  bring  him  over  to  us?" 

“To  what?  To  our  empty  synagogues?" 

“Then  you  are  going  over  to  him?" 
He  tried  to  keep  his  voice  steady. 

“I  must;  his  father  is  an  archdeacon." 

“ I know,  I know,”  he  said,  though  she 
might  as  well  have  said  an  archangel. 
“ But  you  do  not  believe  in — in — ” 

“I  believe  in  self-sacrifice;  that  is 
Christianity." 

“Is  it?  I thought  it  was  three  Gods." 

“ That  is  not  the  essential." 

“ Thank  God  !”  he  said.  Then  he  add- 
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ed  hurriedly:  “But  will  you  be  happy 
with  him?  Such  different  bringing  up! 
You  can’t  really  feel  close  to  him.” 

SheJaughed  and  blushed.  “There  are 
deeper  things  than  one’s  bringing  up, 
father." 

“But  if  after  marriage  you  should 
have  a quarrel,  he  would  always  throw 
it  up  to  you  that  you  are  a Jewess.” 

“ No,  Alfred  will  never  do  that.” 

“Then  make  haste,  little  Schnapsie,  or 
your  old  father  won’t  live  to  see  you  un- 
der the  canopy.” 

She  smiled  happily,  believing  him. 
“But  there  won't  be  any  canopy,”  she 
said. 

“ Well,  well,  whatever  it  is,”  he  laugh- 
ed back,  with  horrid  imagining  that  it 
might  be  a Cross. 

IX. 

It  was  agreed  between  them  that,  to 
avoid  endless  family  councils,  the  sisters 
should  not  be  told,  and  that  the  cere- 
mony should  be  conducted  as  privately 
as  possible.  The  archdeacon  himself  was 
coming  up  to  town  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony in  the  church  of  another  of  his 
sons  in  Chalk  Farm.  After  the  short 
honeymoon,  Daniel  was  to  come  and  live 
with  the  couple  in  Whitechapel,  for  they 
were  to  live  in  the  centre  of  their  labors. 
Poor  Daniel  tried  to  find  some  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  Whitechapel  was  a 
more  Jewish  and  a homelier  quarter  than 
Highbury.  But  the  unliomely  impres- 
sion produced  upon  him  by  his  latest 
son-in-law  neutralized  everything.  All 
his  other  sons-in-law  had  more  or  less 
awed  him,  but  beneath  the  awe  ran  a 
tunnel  of  brotherhood.  With  this  Al- 
fred, however,  lie  was  conscious  of  a gla- 
cial current,  which  not  all  the  young 
man's  cordiality  could  tepefy. 

“ Are  you  sure  you  will  be  happy 
with  him,  little  Schnapsie?”  he  asked 
anxiously. 

“You  dear  worrying  old  tiling!” 

“ But  if  after  marriage  you  quarrel,  he 
will  always  throw  it  up  to  you  that  you 
are—” 

“And  I'll  throw  it  up  to  him  that  he 
is  a Christian,  and  oughtn't  to  quarrel.” 

He  was  silenced.  But  his  heart  thank- 
ed God  that  his  dear  old  wife  had  been 
spared  the  coming  ordeal. 

“ Tli is  too  was  for  good,”  he  murmur- 
ed, in  the  Hebrew  proverb. 

And  so  the  tragic  day  drew  nigh. 


X. 

One  short  week  before,  Daniel  was 
wandering  about,  dazed  by  the  near  pros- 
pect. An  unholy  fascination  drew  him 
towards  Chalk  Farm  to  gaze  on  the 
church  in  which  the  profane  union  would 
be  perpetrated.  Perhaps  he  ought  even 
to  go  inside,  to  get  over  his  first  horror  at 
being  in  such  a building,  so  as  not  to  be- 
tray himself  during  the  actual  ceremony. 

As  he  drew  near  the  heathen  edifice  he 
saw  a striped  awning,  carriages,  a bustle 
of  people  entering,  a pressing,  peeping 
crowd.  A wedding! 

Ah,  good!  There  was  no  doubt  now 
he  must  go  in ; he  would  see  what  this  un- 
known ceremony  in  this  unknown  build- 
ing was  like.  It  would  be  a sort  of  re- 
hearsal; it  would  help  to  steel  him  at  the 
tragic  moment.  He  was  passing  through 
the  central  doors  with  some  other  men, 
but  a policeman  motioned  them  to  a side 
door.  He  shuffled  timidly  within. 

Full  as  the  church  was,  the  chill  stone 
spaces  struck  cold  to  his  heart;  all  the 
vast  alien  life  they  typified  froze  his 
soul.  The  dread  word  Meshumad — apos- 
tate-seemed echoing  and  re-echoing  from 
the  cold  pillars.  He  perceived  his  com- 
panions had  bared  their  heads,  and  he 
hastily  snatched  off  his  rusty  beaver. 
The  unaccustomed  sensation  in  his  scalp 
completed  his  sense  of  unholiness. 

Nothing  seemed  going  on  yet,  but  as  he 
slipped  into  a seat  in  the  aisle,  he  became 
aware  of  an  organ  playing  joyous  pre- 
ludes, almost  jiggish.  For  a moment  he 
wondered  dully  what  there  was  to  be 
gay  about,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  bitter 
tears. 

A craning  forward  in  the  nondescript 
congregation  made  the  old  man  peer  for- 
ward. 

He  saw,  at  the  far  end  of  the  church, 
a sort  of  platform  upon  which  four  men 
in  strange  flowing  robes  stood  under  a 
cross,  lie  hid  his  eyes  from  the  sight  of 
the  symbol  that  had  overshadowed  his 
ancestors’  lives.  When  he  opened  his 
eyes  again  the  men  were  kneeling. 
Would  he  have  to  kneel?  he  wondered. 
Would  his  old  joints  have  to  assume  that 
pagan  posture?  Presently  four  brides- 
maids, shielded  by  great  glowing  bou- 
quets, appeared  on  the  platform,  and  de- 
scending, passed  with  measured  theatric 
pace  down  the  farther  avenue,  too  re- 
mote for  his  clear  vision.  His  neighbors 
stood  up  to  stare  at  them,  and  lie  rose, 
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too.  And  throughout  the  organ  bubbled 
out  its  playful  cadenzas. 

A stir  and  a buzz  swept  through  the 
church.  A procession  began  to  file  in. 
At  its  head  was  a pale,  severe  young 
man,  supported  by  a cheerful  young  man. 
Other  young  men  followed ; then  the 
bridesmaids  reappeared.  And  finally — 
target  of  every  glance  — there  passed  a 
glory  of  white  veil  supported  by  an  old 
military  - looking  man  in  a satin  waist- 
coat. 

Ah,  that  would  be  he  and  Schnapsie, 
then.  Up  that  long  avenue,  beneath  all 
these  curious  Christian  eyes,  he,  Daniel 
Peyser, would  have  to  walk.  He  tried  to 
rehearse  it  mentally  now,  so  that  he  might 
not  shame  her;  he  paced  pompously  and 
stiffly,  with  beautiful  Schnapsie  on  his 
arm,  a glory  of  white  veil.  He  saw  himself 
slowly  reaching  the  platform,  under  the 
chilling  cross;  then  everything  swam  be- 
fore him,  and  he  sank  shuddering  into 
his  seat.  His  little  Schnapsie ! She  was 
being  sucked  up  into  all  this  hateful 
heathendom,  to  the  seductive  music  of 
Satanic  orchestras. 

He  sat  in  a strange  daze,  vaguely  con- 
scious that  the  organ  had  ceased  and  that 
some  preacher’s  recitative  had  begun  in- 
stead. When  he  looked  up  again,  the 
bridal  party  before  the  altar  loomed  vague 
as  through  a mist.  He  passed  his  hand 
over  his  clouded  brow.  Of  a sudden  a 
sentence  of  the  recitative  pierced  sharply 
to  his  brain : 

“ Therefore  if  any  man  can  show  any 
just  cause  why  they  may  not  lawfully  be 
joined  together,  let  him  now  speak,  or 
else  hereafter  forever  hold  his  peace.” 

Oh  God  of  Israel!  Then  it  was  the 
last  chance!  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
shouted  in  agony:  “ No,  no,  she  must  not 
marry  him ! She  must  not !” 

All  heads  turned  towards  the  shabby 
old  man.  An  electric  shiver  ran  through 
the  church.  The  bride  paled;  a brides- 
maid shrieked;  the  minister,  taken  aback, 
stood  silent.  A white-gloved  usher  hur- 
ried up. 

“Do  you  forbid  the  banns?”  called  the 
minister. 

The  old  man’s  mind  awoke  and  groped 
mistily. 

“Come,  what  have  you  to  say?”  snapped 
the  usher. 

“ I — I — nothing,”  he  murmured  in 
awed  confusion. 

“He  is  drunk,”  said  the  usher.  “Out 


with  you,  my  man.”  He  hustled  Daniel 
towards  the  side  door  and  let  it  swing 
behind  him. 

But  Daniel  shrank  from  facing  the  cor- 
don of  spectators  outside.  He  hung  mis- 
erably about  the  vestibule  till  the  Wed- 
ding March  swelled  in  ironic  triumph 
and  the  human  outpour  swept  him  into 
the  street. 

XT. 

His  abstracted  look,  his  ragged  talk, 
troubled  Schnapsie  at  the  evening  meal, 
but  she  could  not  elicit  that  anything  had 
happened. 

In  the  evening  paper,  her  eye,  avid  of 
marriage  items,  paused  on  a big-headed 
paragraph. 

“I  FORBID  THE  BANNS!” 

STRANGE  SCENE  AT  A CHALK  FARM  CHURCH. 

When  she  had  finished  the  paragraph 
and  read  another,  the  first  began  to  come 
back  to . her,  shadowed  with  a strange 
suspicion.  Why,  this  was  the  very 
church — ! A Jewish-looking  old  man — ! 
Great  heavens ! Then  all  this  had  been 
mere  pose,  self-sacrifice.  And  his  wits 
were  straying  under  the  too  heavy  bur- 
den! Only  blind  craving  for  her  own 
happiness  could  have  made  her  believe 
that  the  mental  habits  of  seventy  years 
could  be  broken  off. 

“Well,  father,”  she  said  brightly, 
“you  will  be  losing  me  very  soon  now.” 

His  lips  quivered  into  a pathetic  smile. 

“ I am  very  glad.”  He  paused,  strug- 
gling with  himself.  “If  you  are  sure 
you  will  be  happy !” 

“But  haven’t  we  talked  that  over 
enough,  father?” 

“Yes  — but  you  know  — if  a quarrel 
arose,  he  would  always  throw  it  up — 
that—” 

“Nonsense,  nonsense^’  she  laughed. 
But  the  repetition  of  the  old  thought 
struck  her  poignantly  as  a sign  of  maun- 
dering wits. 

“ And  you  are  sure  you  will  get  along 
together?” 

“ Quite  sure.” 

“Then  I am  glad.”  He  drew  her  to 
him  and  kissed  her. 

She  broke  down  and  wept  under  the 
conviction  of  his  lying.  He  became  the 
comforter  in  his  turn. 

“ Don’t  cry,  little  Schnapsie,  don’t  cry. 
I didn’t  mean  to  frighten  you.  Alfred  is 
a good  man,  and  I am  sure  even  if  you 
quarrel  he  will  never  throw  it — ” The 
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mumbling  passed  into  a kiss  on  her  wet 
cheeks. 

XII. 

That  night,  after  a long  passionate 
vigil  in  her  bedroom,  little  Schnapsie 
wrote  a letter: 

“ Dearest  Alfred, — This  will  be  as 
painful  for  you  to  read  as  for  me  to 
write.  I find  at  the  eleventh  hour  I can- 
not marry  you.  I owe  it  to  you  to  state 
my  reason.  As  you  know,  I did  not 
consent  to  our  love  being  crowned  by 
union  till  my  father  had  given  his  con- 
sent. I now  find  that  this  consent  was 
not  the  free  outcome  of  my  father’s  soul, 
that  it  was  only  to  promote  my  happi- 
ness. Try  to  imagine  what  it  means  for 
an  old  man  of  seventy -odd  years  to 
wrench  himself  away  from  all  his  life- 
long prejudices,  and  you  will  realize 
what  he  has  been  trying  to  do  for  me. 
But  the  wrench  was  beyond  his  strength. 
He  is  breaking  his  heart  over  it,  and,  I 
fear,  even  wandering  in  his  mind. 

‘k  You  will  say,  let  us  again  consent  to 
wait  for  a contingency  which  I am  not 
cold-blooded  enough  to  set  down  more 
openly.  But  I do  not  think  it  is  fair  to 
you  to  let  you  risk  your  happiness  fur- 
ther by  keeping  it  entangled  with  mine. 
A new  current  of  thought  has  been  set 
going  in  my  mind.  If  a religion  that  I 
thought  all  formalism  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing such  types  of  abnegation  as  my 
dear  father,  then  it  must  too,  somewhere 
or  other,  hold  in  solution  all  those  en- 
nobling ingredients,  all  those  stimuli  to 
self-sacrifice, which  the  world  calls  Chris- 
tian. Perhaps  I have  always  misunder- 
stood. We  were  so  badly  taught.  Per- 
haps the  prosaic  epoch  of  Judaism  into 
which  I was  born  is  only  transitional; 
perhaps  it  only  belongs  to  the  middle 
classes,  for  I know  I felt  more  of  its 
poetry  in  my  childhood;  perhaps  the 
future  will  develop  (or  recultivate)  its 
diviner  sides  and  lay  more  stress  upon 
the  life  beautiful,  and  thus  all  this  blind 
instinct  of  isolation  may  prove  only  the 
conservation  of  the  race  for  its  nobler 
future,  when  it  may  still  become,  in  very 
truth,  a witness  to  the  Highest,  a chosen 
people  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  may  be  blessed.  I do  not  know; 
all  this  is  very  confused  and  chaotic  to 
me  to-night.  I only  know  I can  hold 
out  no  certain  hope  of  the  earthly  fulfil- 
ment of  our  love.  I too  feel  in  transi- 


tion, and  I know  not  to  what.  But, 
dearest  Alfred,  shall  we  not  be  living  the 
Christian  life — the  life  of  abnegation — 
more  truly  if  we  give  up  the  hope  of 
personal  happiness?  Forgive  me,  darling, 
the  pain  I am  causing  you,  and  thus 
help  me  to  bear  my  own. 

“Your  friend  till  death, 

Florence.” 

It  was  an  hour  past  midnight  ere  the 
letter  was  finished,  and  when  it  was  seal- 
ed a sense  of  relief  at  remaining  in  the 
Jewish  fold  stole  over  her,  though  she 
would  scarcely  acknowledge  it  to  herself, 
and  impatiently  analyzed  it  away  as 
hereditary.  And  despite  it,  if  she  slept 
on  the  letter,  would  it  ever  be  posted? 

But  the  house  was  sunk  in  darkness. 
She  was  the  only  creature  stirring.  And 
yet  she  yearned  to  have  the  thing  over, 
irrevocable.  Perhaps  she  might  venture 
out  herself  with  her  latch-key.  There 
was  a letter-box  at  the  street  corner.  She 
lit  a candle  and  stole  out  on  the  silent 
landing,  casting  a monstrous  shadow 
which  frightened  her.  In  her  over- 
wrought mood  it  almost  seemed  an  un- 
canny creature  grinning  at  her.  Her 
mother’s  death-bed  rose  suddenly"  before 
her;  her  mother’s  voice  cried:  “Ah, 
Florrie,  do  not  fret.  I will  find  tliee  a 
bridegroom.”  Was  this  the  bridegroom 
— the  only  one  she  would  ever  know? 

“Father!  father!”  she  shrieked,  with 
sudden  terror. 

A door  was  thrown  open ; a figure 
shambled  forth  in  carpet  slippers — a dear, 
homely,  reassuring  figure  — holding  the 
colored  handkerchief  which  had  helped 
to  banish  him  from  the  drawing-room. 
His  face  was  smeared;  his  eyelids  under 
the  pushed-up  horn  spectacles  were  red: 
he  too  had  kept  vigil. 

“ What  is  it?  What  is  it,  little  Schnap- 
sie?” 

“Nothing.  I — I— I only  wanted  to  ask 
you  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  post 
this  letter — to-night.” 

“ Good  enough?  Why,  I shall  enjoy  a 
breath  of  air.” 

He  took  the  letter  and  essayed  a 
roguish  laugh  as  his  eye  caught  the  su- 
perscription. 

“Ho!  ho!”  He  pinched  her  cheek. 
“So  we  mustn’t  let  a day  pass  without 
writing  to  him,  eh?” 

She  quivered  under  this  unforeseen 
misconception. 
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“ No,”  she  echoed, with  added  firmness, 
“ we  mustn’t  let  a day  pass.” 

“But  go  to  bed  at  once,  little  Schnap- 
sie.  You  look  quite  pale.  If  you  stay  up 
so  late  writing  him  letters,  you  won’t 
make  him  a beautiful  bride.” 


“No,”  she  repeated,  “I  won’t  make 
him  a beautiful  bride.” 

She  heard  the  hall  door  close  gently 
upon  his  cautious  footsteps,  and  her  eyes 
dimmed  with  divine  tears  as  she  thought 
of  the  joy  that  awaited  his  return. 


TROOPER  JACKSON. 

BY  THOMAS  EDWARD  GRAFTON. 

“TAON’T  you  hear  the  bugle  soundin’,  Trooper  Jackson? 

Come,  shake  yourself!  There’s  trouble  down  ahead! 

With  a lot  o’  Texas  rum  they’re  a-makin’  matters  hum! 

She’s  a-tootin’  4 boots  an’  saddles’!  Out  o’  bed! 

They’re  a-yellin’  like  the  devil  down  the  canon! 

A han’some  lot  of  able-bodied  Utes — 

An’  the  orders  is,  to  rip  ’em, 

An’  to  slash  ’em,  an’  to  nip  ’em, 

So  jump  along  an’  tumble  in  your  boots!” 

Oh!  the  ride  was  wild  an’  darin’  down  the  bottom! 

Just  sixty  men,  where  ten  troops  should  have  been. 

Not  a tremble,  not  a quiver,  as  they  dashed  along  the  river 
At  the  howlin’  horde  of  undiluted  sin ! 

Like  a teamster’s  whip  the  guidons  were  asnappin’I 
My  God!  the  Indians  numbered  ten  to  one. 

Through  the  blindin'  rifle  flame 
They  kept  ridin’  just  the  same, 

With  44  Old  Glory”  in  the  van  a-leadin’  on. 

Like  a catapult  they  hit  ’em  in  the  middle! 

While  the  44  trader’s”  powder  tore  its  dirty  way, 

An’  the  flamin’  sheets  o’  hell  scorched  their  tunics  as  they  fell, 
An’  their  yellow  plumes  were  crimson  from  the  fray. 

But  the  orders  was  to  give  ’em  a 44 chastisin’  ” — 

With  sixty  men,  where  ten  troops  should  ’ave  been. 

But  they  done  it  just  the  same! 

An’  they  never  thought  to  blame. 

With  the  forty  dead  and  dyin’  carried  in. 

44  Here's  to  you,  cussin’,  fightin’,  Trooper  Jackson! 

Here's  to  you  for  the  glory  that  you  won  ! 

’Twas  a slashin’,  dashin’  ride  when  you  crossed  the  Great  Divide, 
But  you  done  it  as  I like  to  see  it  done. 

Your  photograph's  a-hangin’  in  the  barrack. 

An’  your  sabre  ornaments  the  Colonel’s  hall. 

When  your  bugle  sounded  4 taps,’ 

Then  you  won  your  shoulder-straps, 

An’  you’ll  wear  'em  at  the  final  grand  ‘recall.’” 
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room  itself.  This  is  especially  true  of 
framed  pictures  which  must  have  flat 
walls  to  hang  upon,  and  which  cannot  so 
well  hang  upon  walls  whose  design  is  in 
large  panels,  in  medallions,  in  spaces  be- 
tween pilasters,  and  the  like.  Sculpture 
and  decorative  pottery,  glass,  bronze,  and 
ivory,  may  find  fitting  place  whatever  the 
system  of  adornment. 

The  virtue  of  a scheme  of  adornment 
that  arises  directly  from  the  purpose  of 
the  room  may  be  best  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  the  library,  the  adornment  of 
which, without  question, we  leave  mainly 
to  the  backs  of  the  books  and  to  the  cases 
in  which  they  stand.  Nothing  is  in  itself 
more  unsystematic  and  more  uncontrol- 
lable than  the  aspect  of  a large  collection 
of  books,  for  no  intelligent  reader  would 
think  of  arranging  them  on  any  other 
system  than  that  of  convenient  reference; 
even  the  most  ardent  lover  of  interior 
decoration  would  bow  to  that  necessity. 
Some  books  will  inevitably  be  clothed 

In  red  morocco’s  gilded  gleam, 

Or  vellum  rich  as  country  cream. 

but  even  the  clotli  bound  books  may  keep 
their  inferior  clothing  until  it  grows  too 
shabby,  and  the  compromise  of  buckram 
will  be  accepted  for  many  a heavy  quarto. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  such 
a library  in  the  sense  of  its  combined  ap- 
propriateness and  actual  comeliness  of  as- 
pect. The  book-room  of  a man  of  taste  and 
feeling  is  one  of  his  most  beautiful  rooms, 
no  matter  what  his  expenditure  might  be 
elsewhere,  or  what  artistic  skill  should  be 
brought  to  bear.  Books  are  most  attrac- 
tive when  they  present  themselves  to  the 
eye  without  the  refracting  medium  of 
glass,  and  offer  themselves  freely  to  the 
hand.  Yet  in  a city  room  protection  is 
necessary,  and  no  one  knows,  until  lie  has 
tried  it,  how  effective  is  the  filling  of  book- 
case doors  with  glass  in  small  pieces  held 
in  lead  sash,  the  glass  being  very  slight- 
ly tinted,  and  of  rough  and  irregular  sur- 
face. The  sash  bars  of  lead  should  per- 
haps be  bronzed,  especially  as  this  process 
conceals  the  ugly  solderings. 

The  decoration  of  the  dining-room  also 
may  be  made  something  more  important 
than  the  mere  choice  of  a pretty  wall-pa- 
per, and  of  a suitable  color  for  the  dado 
and  for  the  ceiling.  Beauty  is  of  many 
kinds,  and  the  beauty  which  can  be  pur- 
chased by  the  roll  or  the  yard  is  not  al- 
ways of  the  most  exalted  kind.  The 


greatest  fanatic  for  mural  decoration,  the 
greatest  lover  of  artistic  painting  upon 
walls  and  ceilings,  finds  the  scope  for 
these  things  very  limited  in  the  dining- 
room of  a private  house  of  the  ordinary 
size.  Hera  again  the  adornment  may 
perhaps  best  be  made  to  consist  in  the 
appurtenances  of  the  room.  The  side- 
board may  be  so  built  into  the  wall  that 
it  combines  harmoniously  on  one  side  with 
the  door  to  the  service-room  and  with  the 
possible  trap  for  passing  dishes,  and  on 
the  other  side  with  a door  that  leads  to  a 
separate  closet  for  the  storage  of  glass, 
porcelain,  and  faience  too  delicate  for 
daily  use  — if  the  house  is  complete 
enough  to  have  so  delightful  a place. 
In  that  case  one  side  of  the  room  is  well 
disposed  of.  One  has  only  to  consider  its 
actual  design  in  line,  mass,  and  color. 
The  crux  lies  in  the  treatment  of  the  rest 
of  the  room.  There  is  the  difficulty! 
How  are  the  other  walls  to  carry  it  off 
against  the  elaborate  system  of  delicate 
wood  work  which  the  sideboard  and  its 
accessories  give  to  its  own  wall?  There 
is  fi rat  the  fireplace, and  the  mantel  which 
naturally  accompanies  it,  and  the  marble 
facing  which  may  surround  the  actual 
opening  above  the  hearth;  the  hearth 
itself  and  the  fender,  and  perhaps  the 
fire-dogs.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  mantel -piece  being  almost  as  com- 
plete a motive  for  the  adornment  of  the 
second  wall  as  is  the  sideboard  for  the 
first.  There  will,  iudeed,  be  space  above 
the  shelf.  This  may  be  filled  by  a paint- 
ing, or  by  more  paintings  than  one;  or  it 
may  he  occupied  by  an  architectural  com- 
position of  wood-work  with  shelves,  and 
even  cupboards  with  doors,  the  whole  be- 
ing in  keeping  with  the  wood -work  on 
the  wall  where  the  sideboard  stands. 
All  of  this  wood- work  with  its  accom- 
panying marble  or  bronze  or  glass  is  un- 
questionably of  the  nature  of  furniture, 
hut  there  is  much  in  the  interior  decora- 
tion of  our  houses  which  does  partake  of 
the  nature  of  furniture,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
draw  the  line.  When  the  sideboard  and 
mantel-piece  are  treated  frankly  as  furni- 
ture, the  upper  part  of  the  work— the  wall- 
panelling, the  framing  of  the  pictures  or 
mirrors— will  be  simplified  in  style  to  com- 
port with  the  quieter  parts  below.  A 
more  elaborate  and  beautiful  effect  may 
he  produced  by  making  the  sideboard 
and  the  mantel  piece  pass  into  the  archi- 
tectural character  of  the  wall  covering. 
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This  is  to  be  done  by  carrying  them  out 
in  a system  of  pilasters  or  colonnettes  that 
reaches  the  ceiling  with  its  superstructure. 

The  other  walls  of  the  dining-room  will 
be  partly  taken  up  by  the  window  open- 
ings and  the  door  openings,  by  a dado 
somewhere  from  three  feet  to  five  feet 
six  in  height,  covering  the  whole  base  of 
the  wall  between  the  architraves  of  the 
windows  and  doors,  and  those  architraves 
themselves,  which  may  be  simply  mould- 
ed boards  five  inches  wide,  or  may  be 
somewhat  elaborate  architectural  com- 
positions. To  these  may  be  added  some 
arrangement  of  niches  recessed  in  the 
wall  for  the  reception  of  especially  be- 
loved pieces  of  porcelain  or  the  like.  If 
the  owner  is  unconventional  enough  he 
may  adopt  the  admirable  Syrian  plan, 
found  in  nearly  all  Damascus  and  some 
Cairene  houses,  of  carrying  a shelf  around 
the  wall  just  above  the  reach  of  the  hand. 
This  shelf  may  be  repeated  several  times 
over.  If  the  room  is  high  enough,  large 
enough,  and  stately  enough,  the  wooden 
dado  may  be  seven  feet  high,  and  its  up- 
permost member  may  be  a shelf.  Such  ad- 
ditions as  these  will  enable  the  architectu- 
ral designer  to  fill  the  whole. room  with  a 
harmonious,  appropriate,  and  tasteful  com- 
position, the  beauty  of  which  can  be  spoil- 
ed only  by  the  crudest  and  most  vulgar  de- 
tails. Simplicity  is  ail  that  is  needed  to 
insure  a certain  comeliness  to  such  an  in- 
terior. There  is,  indeed,  the  question  of 
the  tint  which  the  wood- work  should  have, 
and  of  the  color  to  be  given  to  the  ceiling 
and  to  those  plastered  surfaces  of  wall 
which  rise  above  doors,  windows,  and  side- 
board alike,  and  this  matter  of  color,  of 
course,  must  receive  attention. 

For  the  present  let  us  consider  how  such 
a dining-room  would  become  very  elab- 
orate without  losing  its  character  and  in- 
terest ; how  it  might  he  brought  to  ex- 


treme simplicity  and  still  have  a certain 
fitness. 

In  a certain  house  the  brick  walls  which 
were  to  enclose  the  dining-room  had  been 
completed, and  presented  the  familiar  form 
of  a long  octagon,  as  in  Fig.  A.  The  two 
long  walls  were  nineteen  feet  long  each 
and  were  twenty-one  feet  apart,  so  that  the 
two  ends  of  the  room,  being  parts  of  reg- 
ular octagons,  the  total  length  of  the  room 
was  about  thirty -two  feet.  There  was  a 
window  in  each  of  the  sides  of  the  oc- 
tagon at  one  end,  and  a door  in  each  of 
the  corresponding  sides  at  the  other  end. 
The  question  was  how  to  fit  up  the  inte- 
rior of  the  room  with  wood-work,  plaster, 
or  what  not,  with  any  combination  that 
might  suggest  itself  of  furniture,  cup- 
boards, and  the  like,  nothing  being  asked 
but  a fortunate  result.  One  important 
feature  of  the  situation  was  that  the  room 
was  indefinite  in  height,  as  it  was  not 
required  that  bedrooms  of  any  importance 
should  be  built  over  it.  Now  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  great  diificulty,  well  known  to  all 
designers  of  interior  work,  to  arrange 
properly  two  adjacent  walls  meeting  at 
an  oblique  angle  when  there  is  an  open- 
ing in  each.  Your  piece  of  wall  between 
the  window  and  the  angle  is  so  very 
small,  and  the  two  pieces  which  are  gen- 
erally of  the  same  size  are  such  awkward 
things,  meeting  one  another  in  such  a 
meaningless  way,  that  nothing  but  the 
hiding  of  them  can  do  much  good.  The 
filling  of  the  strip  of  wall  between  the 
window  and  the  corner  is  hardly  likely  to 
have  importance  by  itself,  and  it  must  in- 
evitably be  matched  by  another  precisely 
similar  and  adjacent  piece  equally  unim- 
portant. while  the  two  cannot  be  com- 
bined in  a fortunate  way  by  means  of 
some  central  feature  because  of  the  awk- 
ward angle  at  which  they  meet  one  an- 
other. There  is  a way  out  of  this,  as 
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ment,  nor  its  simplicity,  nor  the  facili- 
ties afforded  by  it  for  rich  ornamental 
effect,  and  that  at  no  very  great  ex- 
pense. 

Yet  in  a sense  the  whole  thing  is  as 
little  a part  of  the  house — as  completely 
brought  in  and  put  up  in  the  house— as 
if  it  were  a carved  Florentine  cabinet 
brought  home  in  reminiscence  of  a tour 
in  Europe.  This  is  true  of  nearly  all  of 
our  internal  decorations,  and  the  reader 
is  not  to  forget  that  the  elaborate  piece  of 
fitting  np  just  described  is  not  essentially 
different  from  the  wood-work  which  he 
sees  in  the  rooms  of  any  of  his  well-to-do 
friends. 

The  more  logical  treatment  is  illus- 
trated in  a room  built  as  follows:  The 
walls,  as  in  the  previous  room,  are  the 
actual  walls  of  the  house,  outer  walls  and 
partitions  alike  being  solidly  built,  but 
instead  of  being  screened  with  wood,  they 
are  faced  with  a dado,  six  feet  high,  of 
smooth  slabs  of  Devonshire  marble,  gray 
with  veins  of  pink  and  of  yellow  tint 
and  smaller  veins  of  white.  This  dado  is 
capped  by  a very  light  cornice  moulding 
of  cut  stone  built  into  the  wall  to  the 
thickness  of  one  brick,  and  above  that  is 
a frieze  of  tiles  painted  for  their  place, 
each  tile  being  about  seven  inches  square, 
and  the  composition  of  painted  figures 
continuous  over  their  whole  surface. 
There  is  no  cornice  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word;  corbels  of  stone  projecting 
very  slightly  carry  the  heavy  beams  that 
support  the  flat  ceiling.  The  wall  space 
between  these  beams  is  fitted  with  a band 
of  wood-work  simply  painted,  this  band 
being,  of  course,  just  as  high  as  the  beams 
are  deep.  At  the  bay-window  a stone  arch 
springs  across  from  wall  to  wall,  finding  its 
impost  in  just  such  a bracket  as  those 
which  carry  the  beams  of  the  ceiling, 
though  somewhat  more  elaborately  work- 
ed. The  windows  are  of  light  iron  sash  set 
in  stone  frames,  these  stone  frames  form- 
ing the  mullions  and  transoms  seen  from 
the  exterior  as  well  as  from  within.  The 
doorways  which  lead  into  other  rooms 
are  fitted  with  very  slender  and  simple 
architraves  of  marble  a little  darker  in 
color  than  that  which  makes  the  dado,  but 
the  doors  do  not  find  their  support  in 
these  slender  casings;  the  hinges  which 
carry  the  doors  are  built  into  the  masonry 
wall  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way,  which 
is  still  common  in  Italy,  in  the  south 
of  France,  and  wherever  masonry  is  used 


simply  and  naturally.  In  all  of  this  fit- 
ting up  there  is  no  wood  except  the  beams 
of  the  ceiling  (which  might  perfectly  well 
be  of  metal,  and  that  without  injury  to 
the  beauty  of  the  design)  and  the  actual 
valves  of  the  doors.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  so  much  wood  as  will  make  these 
doors,  and  there  would  be  none  to  making 
the  sash  of  the  window  also  of  wood,  if 
that  were  preferred,  as  it  doubtless  would 
be  in  the  United  States.  A few  pieces  of 
wood  are  to  be  treated  as  unimportant  so 
long  as  they  do  not  combine  with  one 
another  to  produce  a dangerous  compli- 
cation, where  fire  can  run  easily,  spread 
quickly,  and  keep  concealed  until  it  is 
beyond  control. 

The  decoration  of  the  second  of  these  in- 
teriors is  vastly  superior  to  lhatof  the  first. 
Instead  of  being  brought  in  separately  and 
put  up  as  an  after-thought,  it  forms  a nat- 
ural and,  in  a sense,  a necessary  part  of 
a bouse.  The  attention  of  our  architects 
should  be  given,  above  all  things,  to  the 
problem  of  carrying  out  decoration  of 
a natural,  architectural,  permanent,  and 
safe  character  at  a price  not  wholly 
prohibitory.  A truly  structural  decora- 
tion is  immeasurably  nobler,  and  it  need 
not  be  more  expensive  than  the  inferior, 
less  worthy,  and  less  artistic  system.  And 
if,  owing  to  lack  of  custom,  marble-work, 
bronze -work,  iron -work,  and  masonry 
seem  unfamiliar,  and  the  better  plan  is 
formidably  expensive,  it  is  the  business 
of  our  architects  to  handle  the  problem 
boldly  until  permanent,  durable,  and  con- 
structional ornament  is  as  cheap  as  that 
which  is  more  easily  portable,  and  far 
more  easily  destroyed. 

Superior  as  one  of  these  schemes  is  to 
the  other,  each  of  them  is  essentially  sig- 
nilicant  in  that  it  is  based  upon  the  very 
nature  of  the  room,  its  shape,  its  subdi- 
vision, its  treatment  as  a part  of  the 
house.  In  this  respect  either  is  so  su- 
perior to  the  mere  painting,  papering, 
or  wainscoting  of  the  flat  surfaces  of  a 
room  that  it  is  hard  to  make  compari- 
sons. One  is  reminded  of  the  house- 
owner of  msthetic  tendencies  in  Punch , 
who,  concluding  that  the  English  deco- 
rators were  best  for  the  flat  ornamen- 
tation of  walls  and  ceilings,  while  the 
French  were  best  for  curtains  and  fur- 
niture, had  called  in  the  French  uphol- 
sterer. “ What!  orange  silk  curtains  with 
m v high  blue  dado?"  be  says.  “ How 
will  that  arranger"  44  Parbleu  !"  says  the 
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founded  with  the  actual  construction  of 
the  hall.  That  is  a perfectly  reasonable 
and  logical  plan,  and  is  capable  of  ex- 
cellent architectural  treatment.  If  the 
student  thinks  that  such  stairs  seem  too 
slight  and  almost,  as  it  were,  temporary, 
he  has  only  to  make  the  stairs  also  of 
massive  material.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  either  of  the  flights  of  stairs  in  ques- 
tion, instead  of  being  of  light  iron-work, 
was  built  of  solid  blocks  of  white  stone, 
each  one  supporting  its  next  upper  neigh- 
bor, and  suppose  that  the  hand-rail  was 
also  a massive  bar  of  stone,  and  was 
supported  by  colonnettes  of  similar  ma- 
terial, would  the  stairs  themselves  then 
seem  slight  and  temporary?  The  way  to 
make  a staircase  look  solid  is  to  build  it 
of  solid  material,  and  to  treat  it  like  a 
piece  of  architecture;  but  the  fact  that 
the  construction  of  the  stair  is  one  thing, 
and  the  construction  of  the  hall  which 
contains  it  is  a different  thing — that  fact 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  walls 
of  your  building — they  are  sacred.  You 
must  let  nothing  interfere  with  their  con- 
tinuity from  base  to  finish ; but  the  stairs 
are  piled  step  upon  step,  as  their  very 
nature  is,  and  may  be  altered  at  will.  It 
is  not  possible  to  confuse  the  structure  of 
the  stairway  hall  with  that  of  the  stairs 
without  losing  the  essential  character  of 
the  building  and  destroying  the  design. 

No  one  need  regret  the  attempt,  even 
if  partly  unsuccessful,  to  treat  the  inte- 
rior of  his  house  as  if  it  were  really  a 
builded  thing,  and  not  .a  congeries  of 
pasteboard  cards;  yet  the  would-be  build- 
er of  a house  may  desire  suggestions  for 
the  inexpensive  ornamentation  of  rooms 
which  under  our  present  regime  can 
hardly  be  other  than  boxes  lined  with 
plastering  and  pierced  with  square  holes. 
Be  it  bedroom  or  reception-room,  how  are 
some  comeliness  and  some  character  to  be 
given  to  it?  Is  there  no  receipt  for  that; 
no  rule  by  obeying  which  one  may  go 
safely?  There  is  a password;  but  un- 
happily it  is  not  given  to  all  persons  to 
read  the  charm  aright.  The  difficulty  is 
that  which  the  would-be  magicians  suf- 
fered from  in  the  old  tales  when  they 
sought  to  deal  with  evil  spirits.  Nine 
were  turned  to  beasts  for  one  who  con- 
trolled the  natural  forces  and  made  them 
serve  him.  In  room-decoration  the  spell 
is  color.  It  is  given  to  -few  to  handle 
color  without  self-destruction.  Yet  the 
one  element  in  decorative  art  which 


the  modern  designer — untrained,  untra- 
ditioned,  without  principles,  and  without 
examples,  as  he  generally  is  — handles 
with  most  freedom  is  just  this  element  of 
abstract  color. 

He  is  timid  about  it,  to  be  sure.  All  he 
dares  try  is  a series  of  tints  of  the  same 
general  pervading  color — two  or  three 
tints  of  reddish-brown,  or  what  he  calls 
“ terra-cotta" ; two  or  three  gradations  of 
cream-color  and  buff;  a very  slight  ad- 
mixture of  green  isb  - gray,  and  the  like. 
Contrast  he  rarely  attempts;  patterns  in 
vivid  color  on  the  ground  of  another 
strong  and  decided  color,  such  as  a China- 
man always  knows  how  to  give  to  a silk 
or  to  an  enamelled  brass  pot,  are  not  in 
our  modern  designer's  way;  but  he  can 
do  wonders,  certainly  wonders,  with  white 
and  buff  and  various  shades  of  brown 
and  gray  and  gold.  Possibly  there  is 
something  in  the  state  of  our  society,  at 
once  fatigued  with  age  and  refreshed 
with  the  thought  of  novelty,  that  makes 
us  resemble  the  old  and  ever-new  civili- 
zation of  Japan.  Or  perhaps  we  are  at 
the  opening  of  an  epoch  of  coloring,  and 
are  beginning,  not  as  our  ancestors  did 
with  two  or  three  crude  and  strong  col- 
ors, each  supplied  by  a natural  pigment, 
but  with  the  hundred  hues  which  we 
have  inherited.  Certain  it  is  that  we 
cover  the  walls  of  our  parlors  with  some 
such  stuff  as  rough  white  cotton  stitched 
in  pale  yellow  in  a pattern  so  faint  that 
it  is  barely  traceable.  Or  we  put  a rough - 
surfaced  cartridge-paper  upon  the  plas- 
tering, and  stencil  the  pattern  upon  the 
surface  of  this  with  water-color,  the  pat- 
tern being  relieved  from  the  background 
only  by  a difference  in  tint.  Or  we 
strain  some  rough -surfaced  textile  fabric 
like  burlap  upon  the  wall,  and  mark  the 
overlapping  of  the  pieces  by  rows  of  nail- 
heads  in  dull  brass  or  grayish  bronze. 
When  the  decoration  is  to  be  more  expen- 
sive and  splendid,  we  substitute  silk  for 
the  cheaper  materials,  but  silk  of  a rough 
and  soft  surface.  Instead  of  the  rough- 
ened surface  we  may  have  a very  elabo- 
rately woven  pattern,  but  then  the  pattern 
will  have  but  little  significance  in  itself, 
and  very  little  relief  from  its  background. 
Textile  quality  and  delineated  pattern 
alike  serve  but  the  one  purpose — that  of 
diversifying  the  surface  in  a pleasant  way. 
In  all  these  schemes  we  show  an  extreme 
interest  in  the  surface,  smooth  or  rough, 
soft  or  hard,  and  in  the  textile  character  of 
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A ROMANCE. 

BY  H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON. 


CIIAPTKR  X. 

1*AKING  the  journey  easily,  to  spare  his 
. horse,  Christopher  reached  Dreiburg 
somewhat  late  in  the  evening,  and  dined 
comfortably  at  his  hotel.  He  thought  out 
his  plans  carefully,  and  resolved  to  come 
to  some  understanding  with  von  Straben. 
He  began  to  see  clearly  that  that  astute 
person  had  no  intention  of  letting  him 
into  his  secrets.  He  had  been  used 
to  get  rid  of  Prince  Albrecht,  in  which 
adventure  he  had  evidently  been  entirely 
successful;  and  now  lie  was  employed  as 
nothing  more  than  a common  messenger, 
vouchsafed  no  further  information  than 
his  own  eyes  and  ears  might  pick  up. 
Consequently  it  was  with  his  mind  al- 
ready determined  that,  after  his  dinner, 
he  repaired  to  the  apartments  of  the 
Count  in  the  Schloss  Geisenthurm.  He 
was  admitted  by  a man  servant,  who  in- 
formed him  that  his  master  was  out,  but, 
upon  hearing  that  the  business  was  urgent, 
added  that  he  would  not  be  long  away. 
Christopher  therefore  dismissed  him,  and 
sat  down  to  wait.  The  rooms  which  had 
been  allotted  to  the  Count  lay,  as  has  been 
said,  in  the  northern  wing  of  the  Palace, 
and  consisted  of  a suite  of  several  cham- 
bers. The  servant  had  led  Christopher 
not  into  the  fine  wainscoted  room  in 
which  he  had  previously  been,  but  into 
a smaller  room,  sparely  furnished  and 
fitted  as  a waiting-room.  A farther  door 
connected  this  antechamber  with  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  Schloss  beyond. 

The  time  passed  slowly,  and  after  ex- 
hausting his  patience,  Christopher  got  up 
and  examined  the  pictures  on  the  walls. 
As  he  did  so,  the  door,  which  had  been  on 
the  latch,  creaked  and  opened,  and  he 
started  round  under  the  impression  that 
von  Straben  had  returned.  Then,  dis- 
covering what  had  happened,  he  went 
forward  to  close  the  door  again.  Sud- 
denly the  restlessness  he  was  feeling 
drove  him  forth  from  the  room,  and  he 
stood  outside  the  open  door  for  a moment 
looking  down  the  passage.  A staircase 
ran  upward,  rising  a few  feet  from  him, 
You  XCIX.-No  500  -ae 


and  on  an  impulse  he  closed  the  door 
and  ascended  this. 

At  the  top  a narrow  gallery  conducted 
him  out  into  a broad  corridor,  very  lofty 
and  exceedingly  handsome  in  its  propor- 
tions and  decorations.  Hardly  consider- 
ing what  trespass  he  was  making,  he 
walked  along  it  for  some  distance,  until 
he  heard  the  sound  of  voices.  They  ar- 
rested him,  and  then,  cautiously  approach- 
ing a branch  in  the  corridor,  he  peered 
round  the  corner.  Three  men  stood  con- 
versing together  very  ardently,  and  one 
— whom  he  recognized  by  his  back  to  be 
the  Count — seemed  to  be  pleading  with 
great  animation.  Of  the  others,  one  was 
a stout  elderly  man,  who  had  been  point- 
ed out  to  him  as  the  Chancellor  of 
Weser- Dreiburg;  and  the  second,  from 
the  descriptions  he  had  received,  could  be 
no  less  than  his  Highness  the  Grand- 
Duke  himself.  He  was  a very  tall  and 
very  lean  old  man,  and  as  he  stood,  his 
withered  face  in  profile,  he  was  stooped 
upon  a stick,  and  held  one  trembling 
hand  upon  his  Chancellors  shoulder. 
He  wore  a skull-cap,  from  under  which 
the  sparse  hair  shone  white  and  venerable. 
Christopher  gazed,  uncertain  as  to  his  ac- 
tions for  the  moment.  Obviously  some 
point  of  great  public  interest  was  in  dis- 
cussion, but  he  shrank  from  spying  upon 
them.  The  Grand-Duke  was  plainly  agi- 
tated ; he  shook  his  head  in  a weary  way ; 
and  von  Straben,  bowing  down,  resumed 
his  statement  in  a low  quick  voice.  Sud- 
denly the  three,  as  if  upon  a common 
understanding,  turned  about  and  moved 
towards  Christopher.  He  hastily  glanced 
about  him.  It  was  impossible  that  he 
could  escape  in  time  to  descend  the  gal- 
lery by  which  he  had  entered,  and  a 
minute  more  and  he  must  meet  them 
face  to  face  and  be  confessed  for  what  he 
had  no  thought  of  being — an  interloping 
spy.  The  thought  of  von  Straben  and  of 
his  own  designs  now  growing  so  wonder- 
fully under  his  hands  flashed  through  his 
mind.  The  emergency  was  desperate. 
The  footsteps  had  almost  reached  the  turn 
* Be  join  in  April  number,  1899. 
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in  the  corridor  when  Christopher,  wrench- 
ing quickly  at  the  handle,  opened  a door 
behind  him,  and  stepping  into  the  room, 
shut  it  softly.  This  done,  he  turned 
about,  and  his  eyes  fell  at  once  upon  the 
Princess. 

The  Princess,  who  had  been  seated  upon 
a couch  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
started  and  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 
In  that  instant  of  overwhelming  confu- 
sion Christopher  realized  that  the  cham- 
ber was  furnished  after  the  manner  of  a 
living-room,  and  that  the  Princess  was 
alone.  He  was  frankly  overpowered  by 
the  awkward  turn  to  his  foolish  adven- 
ture, and  stood  for  a while  incapable 
of  speech  and  glowing  with  color  to.  his 
forehead.  The  Princess  herself,  on  the 
contrary,  was  white,  and  though  she 
seemed  to  present  an  appearance  of  agi- 
tation, she  sat  very  still,  and  it  was  borne 
in  upon  Christopher  that  his  intrusion 
was  not  the  cause  of  her  emotion. 

Presently  she  steadied  herself  and 
spoke. 

“Pray,  sir, what  is  your  business  here?” 
she  asked  in  a low  voice,  but  with  an  air 
of  authority. 

Christopher  bowed,  and  began  an  apol- 
ogy. “Madam,”  he  said,  being  now  in 
better  possession  of  himself,  “I  must  ask 
you  to  accept  a thousand  apologies.  But 
in  the  Palace,  being  ignorant,  I missed 
my  way,  and  one  door  is  so  like  an- 
other—” 

“True,”  said  she,  breaking  in  upon  his 
stammering  utterance.  “ I will  have  you 
directed  safely.  The  galleries  are  some- 
what bewildering.  No  doubt  you  want- 
ed the  Chancellor’s  room.”  And  then 
suddenly  she  stared  at  him  with  a look 
of  suspicion  and  bit  her  lip. 

Christopher  bowed  again,  being  able  to 
offer  no  contradiction  to  the  lady’s  guess. 

“ You  will  find  it  a little  farther  in  the 
corridor,”  she  went  on,  in  her  pleasantly 
remote  voice.  “I  will  send  a servant 
with  you,”  and  she  set  her  hand  upon  a 
bell,  but  as  quickly  paused.  “I  fear,” 
she  said,  as  if  recalling  painfully  a recol- 
lection, “that  you  will  not  find  his  Ex- 
cellency at  present,”  and  in  a fit  of  mel- 
ancholy abstraction  she  gazed  through 
the  window  on  the  fountains  playing  in 
the  court-yard  below.  Christopher’s  only 
thought  up  to  this  point  had  been  to  with- 
draw at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  in- 
deed he  was  in  the  act  of  another  bow 
and  was  backing  towards  the  door  when 


the  visage  of  the  Princess  was  turned 
once  more  slowly  upon  him.  He  met  her 
eyes,  and  it  was  as  if  he  felt  suddenly 
that  melancholy  gaze  pierce  through  him. 
For  an  appreciable  space  of  time  she  dwelt 
upon  him,  but  with  no  signs  of  recogni- 
tion—merely  in  a sad  neglect  of  her  sur- 
roundings. Christopher  Lambert  was  a 
man,  as  we  have  observed,  given  to  the 
rule  of  impulse  under  all  his  deliberate 
calculations.  The  chasing  current  of  his 
blood  running  with  such  vital  fulness  re- 
fined him  to  active  thoughts  and  cool  de- 
signs, but  no  less  excited  him  at  times  to 
instantaneous  action.  He  had  the  habit 
of  restraint,  but  no  habit  is  continuous. 
And  now  he  paused  on  the  eve  of  his  re- 
tirement, and  as  suddenly  held  the  Prin- 
cess with  his  eyes.  She  grew  aware  of  his 
presence  and  this  act  of  boldness,  and  her 
long  form  straightened  insensibly. 

“ I thought  you  were  gone,  sir,”  she 
said.  She  looked  at  him  with  a frosty 
coldness,  but  Christopher's  keen  vision 
detected  about  her  pale  cheeks  the  stains 
and  marks  of  tears. 

“Madam, ’’said  he,  boldly,  “I  could  not 
leave  you  in  this  way.  You  need  help.” 

The  words  came  impetuously,  but  they 
were  framed  with  deliberation. 

“You  are  right,  sir,”  cried  she,  flash- 
ing. “I  will  call  help  at  once,”  and  again 
she  stretched  her  hand  to  the  bell. 

Christopher  put  up  his  arm.  “ I pray 
your  Highness,”  he  besought,  “not  to 
make  an  end  too  suddenly.  It  is  no  im- 
pertinence that  moves  me.” 

His  voice  rang  very  grave  and  earnest, 
and  he  stood  erect,  bearing  himself  bright- 
ly and  with  a fine  glow  of  warmth  in  his 
eyes.  The  Princess  hesitated.  “You  can 
have  nothing  to  say  to  me,  Mr.  Lambert. 
You  presume  upon  your  previous  ser- 
vice,” she  said,  with  the  same  coldness. 

“Nay,  nay,  your  Highness,”  cried 
Christopher,  quickly ; “ my  acquaintance 
gives  me  the  right  to  say  nothing.  I 
have  the  right  to  presume  on  nothing. 
Indeed,  my  position,  in  coutrast  with 
yours,  enjoins  upon  me  silence.  But  my 
opportunity,  the  chance,  this  occasion,  so 
accidentally  befallen,  bids  me  cry  out 
from  every  nerve  of  my  body.” 

“ I do  not  understand  you,  sir,”  she  re- 
plied, still  with  the  same  calmness,  and 
fixing  her  dispassionate  and  liquid  eyes 
upon  him. 

“ You  do  not  understand  me,  madam,'’ 
said  Christopher,  quietly,  and  now  con- 
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firmed  in  the  complete  mastery  of  him- 
self. “No;  indeed  I think  not.  But, 
your  Highness,  it  is  because  the  usages 
that  surround  you  are  so  unnatural,  the 
conventions  that  constrain  you  and  all 
women,  highness  or  lowness,  are  so  se- 
vere and  unwarrantable,  that  you  must 
needs  make  a feint  of  innocence,  and  bun- 
dle your  true  feelings  out  of  sight.  And 
if  peradventure  you  should  be  surprised 
with  the  signs  and  marks  of  your  true 
Selves  upon  your  faces, why  you  must  lie 
and  prevaricate,  and  ape  a high  pride 
you  do  not  feel,  for  the  preservation  of 
your  honor.  Your  honor,  indeed,  were 
safer  in  the  keeping  of  your  own  truth 
and  honesty.” 

The  Princess  stared  upon  him  with 
parted  lips  through  which  a shadow  of 
white  teeth  was  visible,  her  cheeks  gath- 
ering a pinch  of  color,  her  eyes  dilating 
in  astonishment.  Once  she  put  out  her 
hand  as  though  to  touch  the  bell,  but 
drew  it  back,  and  stood  wavering  under 
the  influence  of  an  unusual  emotion. 

44 1 have  heard  your  nation  was  healthy 
and  brave,  Mr.  Lambert,”  she  said,  pres- 
ently. “ It  is  news  to  learn  that  you  are 
a race  of  philosophers.” 

An  unpleasant  little  musical  laugh  is- 
sued from  her  throat,  and  it  was  manifest 
to  Christopher  that  she  was  near  the  brink 
of  weeping,  for  all  her  austere  looks.  He 
judged  that  she  had  but  newly  come 
through  some  ordeal,  and  he  thought  he 
could  make  a guess  at  it.  He  had  not 
had  that  long  ride  from  Salzhausen  for 
nothing. 

“ Pardon  me,  your  Highness,”  he  said. 
14  It  is  no  philosophy  that  inspires  these 
rough  sentences  of  mine,  but  merely  a 
knowledge  of  fact,  and  the  common-sense 
of  my  kind.  I am  endowed  with  sharp 
eyes,  if  with  no  very  sharp  wits,  and  your 
Highness's  tale  is  written  upon  your 
Highness's  face.” 

The  Princess  started,  and  the  hot  color 
charged  her  pale  face  again.  Christopher 
put  up  his  hand.  “Nay,  I beseech  you 
to  hear  me  out.  What  I say  may  very 
well  appear  to  you  to  be  an  impertinence. 
I suppose  I have  no  business  to  notice 
the  traces  upon  your  cheeks.  Royal  eyes 
brew  no  tears;  royal  hearts  beat  to  no 
other  tune  than  that  of  a proud  sover- 
eignty. Well,  your  Highness,  rest  as- 
sured that  when  I go  forth  from  this 
room  I shall  be  obediently  blind  and  sub- 
serviently dumb.  I shall  watch  only  the 


faces  of  my  equals,  find  pity  for  their 
troubles  only,  offer  them  alone  some  help 
or  consolation.  But  here  I have  other 
eyes  and  the  tongue  of  my  own  individ- 
ual freedom,  and  though  I shall  have 
blundered  into  this  speech  as  I have 
blundered  into  this  chamber,  it  may  be 
that  you  can  bring  yourself  to  pardon 
the  one  mistake  with  the  other.” 

The  Princess  stood  at  the  window  now, 
her  gaze  trembliug  upon  the  spurting  wa- 
ters. 

“You  need  no  pardon  from  me,”  she 
said,  quietly.  “An  amiable  mistake  re- 
quires no  relief.  Pray  leave  me,  sir.” 

“Before  God,  madam,”  cried  Christo- 
pher, with  sudden  passion,  “I  will  not 
leave  you  thus.  I pray  your  Highness 
to  throw  off  these  unworthy  tremors. 
Act  by  your  princely  nature,  divest  your- 
self of  false  modesty,  and  remember  that 
what  concerns  you  in  life  concerns  you 
in  two  ways,  as  a woman  no  less  than  as 
a princess.” 

He  had  drawn  himself  to  his  full 
height  as  he  spoke,  and  his  eyes  burned 
with  their  pleading.  Something  in  his 
poise,  the  arrogance  of  that  great  confi- 
dence, mingling  with  the  zeal  with  which 
he  plied  his  argument,  startled  and  moved 
the  Princess.  The  words  which  had  risen 
to  her  lips  remained  un uttered,  and  when 
she  spoke  it  was  quite  gently. 

44  It  is  because  I remember  that,  sir,  I 
am  and  can  be  in  no  need  of  help,”  she 
said. 

Though  her  voice  fell  soft  and  clear 
and  sad,  there  was  yet  in  it  a ring  of 
pride,  which  might  have  deterred  a less 
obstinate  man.  But  Christopher  was  in 
his  most  stubborn  mood,  and  with  a glow 
of  satisfaction  he  welcomed  this  answer 
for  a signal  of  surrender.  He  threw  him- 
self into  the  breach  with  most  desperate 
energy. 

“Is  your  Highness  sure  of  that?”  ho 
asked.  44  Pardon  me,  but  it  is  a point 
upon  which  I would  take  other  judg- 
ment. A mistake  is  so  easy.  I should 
prefer  a decision  reached  in  the  green 
fields  and  under  the  eye  of  Heaven,  to 
one  that  the  pressure  of  courts  and  the 
provisions  of  intrigue  have  settled.  And 
can  your  Highness,  think  you,  fitly  de- 
termine for  yourself  between  such  great 
and  private  causes?” 

The  Princess  looked  at  him  inquiring- 
ly, parted  her  lips,  but  said  nothing. 
Christopher,  following  her  thoughts,  rec- 
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ognized  what  she  would  have  asked  him. 
Her  patience  under  his  eloquence  renewed 
in  him  his  satisfaction.  He  felt  that  lie 
had  gained  his  point.  The  Princess  sank 
upon  the  seat;  she  was  wound  in  a tangle 
of  feelings,  captured  in  her  emotional 
condition  by  this  strong  and  iron  stran- 
ger, who  stood  a little  way  apart,  re- 
spectful, giving  tongue  to  counsel  with 
eloquence  and  sincerity,  pleading  with 
her  for  herself,  and  careless  of  any  mis- 
chief to  himself.  Christopher,  at  this 
moment  of  triumph  the  master  of  so 
vast  a hoard  of  imprisoned  power,  felt  his 
blood  run  with  exultation,  and  his  soul 
touched  the  stars.  He  caught  a vivid 
sight  of  the  glories  to  which  this  uncon- 
querable servant  might  lead  him. 

“ Madam,”  he  answered,  “ I speak  with 
deference,  and  out  of  a regard  for  the  des- 
tinies of  this  ancient  state.  How  are  you 
convinced  that  what  lies  before  you  in 
your  duty  as  Princess  will  conserve  the 
privileges  and  liberties  of  Weser-Drei- 
burg?” 

44  ’Tis  the  only  way,”  said  the  Princess, 
with  a sigh.  “There  is  no  choice.  But,” 
she  cried,  suddenly  breaking  into  agita- 
tion, “you — why  should  you — I am 
mad  to  talk  with  you,  a stranger  and  a 
foreigner.” 

“ Nay,  your  Highness,”  said  Christo- 
pher, 44  but  yet  it  may  be  to  your  High- 
ness's advantage,”  and  his  gray  eyes 
dwelt  upon  her  with  calm  conviction. 
Enhanced  as  his  own  natural  confidence 
was  by  the  huge  fortune  of  which  he  was 
conscious,  he  could  not  doubt,  nor  would 
he  allow  any  one  to  doubt,  himself.  He 
carried  persuasion  with  him,  even  to  the 
trembling  hysterical  Princess,  as  she  sat 
there  forlorn  and  desolate  in  her  room, 
the  victim  of  a selfish  diplomacy. 

“See,”  he  went  on,  44 1 have  a guess 
how  your  Highness  may  be  placed.  It 
is  no  matter  if  I am  wrong.  Your  High- 
ness will  pardon  me  if  I am  blunt  and 
speak  in  plain  terms.  It  is  the  thing,  not 
the  word,  that  offends.  To  be  offered  for 
a sacrifice  to  save  the  state  is  a noble  ca- 
reer truly,  and  worthy  of  any  woman’s 
life,  but  surely  it  were  wise  to  calculate 
if  the  sacrifice  is  to  be  effectual.” 

44  What  mean  you,  sir?”  cried  the 
Princess. 

“Your  Highness  is  aware  that  Ger- 
many wants  this  little  state,  and  has  been 
on  the  watch  for  years.  And  how,  I 
ask  your  Highness,  shall  the  chance  be 


brought  off?  Why,  by  a sacrifice,  a futile, 
ineffectual  sacrifice.” 

The  Princess  flushed  warm,  and  then 
grew  pale  and  cold  again. 

44  What  means  this  consultation  of  his 
Highness  and  the  German  legate  togeth- 
er?” he  continued.  “The  very  palace 
stones  would  exclaim  passionately  upon 
a course  of  so  much  folly.  Why  should 
the  German  Emperor  take  such  paternal 
care  to  find  a husband  for  his  Highness’s 
daughter?  Indeed  the  ties  that  would 
thus  connect  Salzhausen  and  Weser- 
Dreiburg  would  prove  to  his  benefit,  and 
to  the  benefit  of  that  rapacious  empire. 
The  Margrave  of  Salzhausen  is  known  to 
be  his  creature;  and  in  the  end  it  would 
not  be  a strip  of  border -land,  but  the 
whole  virgin  territory  of  Weser-Dreiburg 
that  would  fill  the  imperial  gullet.” 

But  now  Xenia  had  resumed  a safe 
control  of  herself.  The  stress  under 
which  she  had  been  suffering,  and  which 
had  betrayed  her,  had  passed  during 
these  cold  arguments.  She  looked  up 
more  brightly,  and  a feint  of  a smile  re- 
stored her  previous  dignity. 

44  My  dear  Mr.  Lambert,”  she  said, 
speaking  even  lightly,  44 1 told  you  when 
we  first  met  tiiat  we  Continentals  are 
never  allowed  to  be  simple.  You  have 
spoken  a good  deal,  and  I dare  say  your 
sermon  contains  some  elements  of  truth. 
I am  no  hand  at  politics;  I leave  that  to 
the  Council  of  his  Highness,  and  the  two 
Houses.  I have  no  doubt  our  little  petty 
quarrels  interest  you ; they  are  operatic, 
and  command  the  ridicule  of  Europe.  I 
do  not  grudge  your  laughter,  but  I must 
remember  that  I am  part  and  portion  of 
the  farce  myself,  and  therefore  I cannot 
smile  with  you.” 

“Madam,”  said  Christopher,  gravely, 
“ I am  in  no  humor  to  laugh.  Your 
petty  quarrels  draw  me  because  they  may 
threaten  greater  catastrophes;  and  I am 
not  so  dull  but  I see  that  the  welfare  of 
your  country  jumps  with  your  own  de- 
sires.” 

“And  yet,”  said  the  Princess,  resum- 
ing, “you  came  with  Count  von  Straben.” 

“Ah,  madam!”  cried  Christopher, 
quickly,  “and  thereby  the  whole  fruit  of 
my  performance.  It  is  in  that  direction 
you  need  help,  you  and  Weser-Dreiburg.” 

A light  glowed  in  Xenia’s  face,  and 
she  made  an  impulsive  movement  for- 
ward, but  ceased,  and  her  eyes  faded  and 
dropped. 
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“ Weser-Dreiburg  can  offer  no  resist- 
ance to  a first  class  power/’  she  said,  dis- 
consolately. 

“True,  but  she  can  deploy  diplomacy 
against  physical  power/’  exclaimed  Chris- 
topher. 

44  You  speak  very  confidently,  Mr. 
Lambert,”  replied  the  Princess.  “I  wish 
I could  enjoy  your  expectations.  But  I 
have  lived  in  courts,  and  you — you  are 
an  Englishman.  If  what  you  say  is  true, 
nothing  can  save  Weser-Dreiburg.”  She 
hesitated.  “But  perhaps  her  fate  may 
be  postponed.” 

Christopher  nodded.  “I  thought  it 
would  put  itself  to  you  in  that  way,”  he 
answered.  “But  believe  me,  the  sacrifice 
you  would  make  would  be  vain.  It  is  not 
so  you  will  save  the  Grand-Duchy.” 

“ How,  then?”  she  broke  forth,  sudden- 
ly. “You  hint  at  a plan.  What  would 
you  have  us  do?”  As  suddenly  she  came 
to  a pause,  and  uttered  a brief  laugh.  “ I 
think,  sir,  that  after  all  it  is  not  here,  in 
this  room,  that  the  fate  of  Weser-Dreiburg 
will  be  settled.” 

“And  your  Highness's  own  fate?” 
added  Christopher,  meaningly.  She 
winced,  as  though  menaced  by  a blow. 
Christopher  saw  her  waver  again  from 
the  princess  into  the  woman.  “ We  may 
not  settle  either,”  he  said  in  a low  voice, 
“ but  we  may  help.  I beg  your  High- 
ness to  remember  that  we  can  help.” 

“You  are  very  good,”  replied  Xenia, 
with  a touch  of  feeling  in  her  voice.  “ I 
do  not  understand  you.  but  I believe  you 
have  intended  well,  and  that  without 
selfish  reasons.” 

“Believe  me,”  returned  Christopher, 
“that  I am  thinking  only  of  what  would 
be  for  the  best.” 

“Ah,  well,”  exclaimed  the  Princess, 
airily,  “ it  is  not  you  and  I that  will 
settle  it,”  and  she  held  out  her  hand 
frankly. 

Christopher  bowed  and  kissed  the  tips 
of  her  fingers;  then  he  withdrew. 

Christopher  found  his  way  out  of  the 
Palace  in  a condition  of  musing  satisfac- 
tion. Passing  by  the  sentinels  on  duty 
before  the  doors,  he  fixed  them  with  an 
un regarding  eye,  and,  still  wreathed  in 
complacency,  he  came  out  again  before 
the  apartments  of  the  Count.  This  time 
he  was  informed  that  von  Straben  was 
at  home,  and  entered  without  more  cere- 
mony. The  German  welcomed  his  young 
friend  with  his  usual  debonair  grace,  put 


no  questions  about  the  missives,  but  be- 
haved as  he  invariably  behaved,  quite  as 
if  he  had  no  stronger  or  more  important 
tie  of  connection  with  Christopher  than 
that  of  common  friendliness  and  polite 
good- will.'  It  was  Christopher  who  took 
the  conversation  to  the  subject.  Indeed, 
he  had  discovered  that  this  was  general- 
ly his  task.  He  pulled  the  Jew’s  letter 
from  his  pocket,  and  spoke  bluntly. 

“ Your  Jew  gave  me  that,”  said  he.  “ I 
presume  it  is  from  Herr  Gasten.” 

“No  doubt,  no  doubt,”  returned  the 
Count.  “I  am  much  in  your  debt.  I 
thank  you,  Mr.  Lambert,”  and  he  brushed 
the  letter  aside,  as  though  its  news  might 
very  well  keep  until  after  Mr.  Lambert’s 
amiable  visit. 

“You  had  better  read  it,”  suggested 
Christopher.  “We  mustn’t  stand  on 
ceremony.  There  may  be  something  im- 
portant. And,  besides,  I am  in  the  game, 
you  see.” 

Von  Straben  raised  his  eyebrows  al- 
most imperceptibly,  but  bowed  and  broke 
the  seal.  He  read  the  letter  and  laid  it 
down. 

“A  thousand  apologies,”  he  said.  44  And 
now,  Mr.  Lambert,  can  I offer  you — ” 

But  Christopher  sharply  interrupted 
him.  “And  now,  Count,”  said  lie, 
gravely,  “let  us  come  to  an  understand- 
ing.” 

Von  Straben  glanced  at  him  in  silence, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  very  slightly,  and 
showed  a sparkle  of  teeth  under  his  mus- 
tache. He  had  the  air  of  waiting,  hid- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  covert  against  a sur 
prise,  and  he  regarded  Christopher  with 
interrogating  eyes. 

“I  have  met  your  Herr  Gasten,”  went 
on  Christopher,  “and  lie  made  a very 
definite  impression  on  me.” 

44  Ah,  I am  glad  you  met,”  said  the 
Count,  cheerfully.  “He  is  a very  ami- 
able young  fellow — quite  an  excellent 
man.  I have  a great  regard  for  him.” 

“ Of  that  I have  not  the  least  doubt  in 
the  world,”  replied  Christopher,  44  and  I 
may  add  that  he  appears  to  reciprocate 
your  esteem.  He  inquired  diligently  af- 
ter your  health.” 

“Very  kind  of  him;  but  that  is  like 
him,”  murmured  von  Straben. 

44  He  also  put  several  questions  to  me,” 
went  on  Christopher,  without  heeding 
this  interposition,  “ but  I was  able  to  as- 
sure him  that  I wa s not  in  your  confi- 
dence.” 
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“Ah!”  exclaimed  von  Straben.  “I 
see.” 

“I  do  not  think  much  of  the  bottle- 
nosed man,”  went  on  Christopher,  coolly. 
“If  I were  you  I should  discard  him. 
But  of  course  I am  not  in  ybur  confi- 
dence. He  strikes  me  as  shifty  as  well  as 
mercenary,  and  he  has  no  manners.” 

“ Manners,”  assented  the  Count,  grave- 
ly considering  his  companion  — “man- 
ners are  not  always  indispensable.  I 
agree  that  they  are  laudable.” 

“ Indeed,”  said  Christopher,  promptly, 
“if  it  comes  to  that,  I am  of  opinion  that 
you  might  even  have  dispensed  with  some 
ceremonious  superfluities  yourself.” 

“In  relation,  Mr.  Lambert,  to  your- 
self?” inquired  von  Straben,  suavely,  and 
not  at  all  put  about. 

“You  see,”  said  Christopher, with  some 
grimness,  “you  can  see  a point  with- 
out walking  round  it.” 

“That  is  kindly  put,”  returned  the 
Count;  “a  neat  compliment.  And  yet, 
sir,  I think  it  may  be  rather  you  that  are 
ceremonious.  I have  a doubt  whether 
you  needed  any  introduction  to  my  friend 
Herr  Gasten.” 

“I  had  a flash  of  illumination,”  an- 
swered Christopher.  “But  I cannot  al- 
ways rely  upon  it.  You  see,  he  is  not  a 
very  discreet  gentleman.  He  wags  his 
tongue.” 

“That  is  precisely  my  difficulty,”  ob- 
served von  Straben.  He  appeared  to  be 
sunk  in  thought,  and  let  his  glance  fall 
reflectively  upon  the  letter  which  Chris- 
topher had  given  him. 

“You  will  see, Count,”  urged  the  young 
man,  “that  I am  not  used  with  too  much 
consideration.  I am  modest,  but  I have 
certain  claims  upon  your  esteem.  You 
are  no  longer  enjoying  the  society  of  the 
pleasant  Prince  Albrecht,  and  one  who 
commands  the  movements  of  princes  may 
justly  feel  wounded  to  be  employed  as  a 
common  bootboy.” 

“I  pray  you,  don't,  Mr.  Lambert,” 
cried  the  Count,  putting  up  his  hand  as 
though  in  pain.  “You  distress  me.  I 
assure  you  that  you  are  the  only  person 
in  this  state  that  I would  have  asked  to 
favor  me  so.” 

“Why,  then,”  exclaimed  Christopher, 
“ I stand  upon  another  footing;  but  I am 
a blunt  and  clumsy  Englishman,  and  I 
do  nothing  by  innuendoes.  I have  a 
fancy  for  frank  specifications.” 

“ I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 


believe  we  can  work  together,  Mr.  Lam- 
bert,” said  the  Count. 

Christopher  stared  him  full  in  the  eyes, 
and  then  put  out  his  hand  abruptly.  Von 
Straben  accepted  it. 

“Until  that  was  done,”  said  Chris- 
topher, as  if  a load  was  off  his  mind,  “ I 
have  been  waiting  to  make  a proposi- 
tion.” Von  Straben  stood,  the  picture  of 
polite  interrogation.  “The  Princess  may 
be  averse  to  this  match.  Bah!  let  us 
speak  plainly.  I mean  his  Highness — 
4 Herr  Gasten  ’ — may  not  commend  him- 
self.” 

“Her  Highness  the  Princess,”  said 
von  Straben,  softly,  “ is  a woman.” 

“Quite  so.  Well,  is  she  in  want  of  a 
maid  of  honor,  a lady-in-waiting — what- 
ever they  may  be?  If  so,  I recommend 
to  your  kindly  offices  on  her  behalf  a 
very  amiable  lady,  Fraulein  Reinart.” 

It  was  now  von  Stra ben’s  turn  to  stare 
at  his  companion ; but  Christopher  bore 
the  scrutiny  without  wavering. 

“You  think  she  would  be  suitable?” 
inquired  the  Count,  after  a long  pause. 

“ I understand  that  she  is  of  good  birth, 
but  I cannot  follow  your  German  dis- 
tinctions. She  seems  to  have  plenty  of 
money.  It  is  possible  that  she  would  not 
entertain  such  an  offer.  I may  say  that 
she  is  German  by  nationality.” 

Von  Straben  took  a turn  of  the  floor, 
and  paused  in  front  of  Christopher.  44 1 
dare  say  she  would  prove  a comfort  to 
her  Highness,”  he  remarked. 

“ I have  no  doubt  of  it,”  returned 
Christopher,  confidently. 

“ Mr.  Lambert,”  said  the  Count,  light 
ly,  “ it  is  possible  that  you  are  not  un 
prejudiced.” 

“I  do  not  claim  to  be  so,”  said  Chris- 
topher, promptly.  “ I admire*  Fraulein 
Reinart  thoroughly.  She  is  a fine  wo- 
man and  an  agreeable  companion.” 

Von  Straben’s  eyes  fell  away.  “I 
have  not  heard  of  any  vacancy,”  he  re- 
marked, “but  it's  always  possible  that 
there  may  be  one.” 

‘‘Everything  is  possible,”  said  Chris- 
topher, sententiously. 

Von  Straben  laughed.  “ Not  quite 
everything,  my  friend.  For  example,  it 
seems  impossible  to  keep  a secret  from 
Mr.  Lambert.” 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Christopher  refrained  with  a strug- 
gle from  paying  Fraulein  Reinart  a visit 
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even  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night.  But 
his  sense  of  decorum  prevailed  upon  him, 
and  he  postponed  his  interview  till  the 
morning.  Even  so,  he  arrived  at  the  ho- 
tel so  early  that  Katarina  was  not  yet  in 
a state  to  receive  him.  He  had  an  agree- 
able conversation  when  it  took  place,  and 
both  the  lady  and  himself  parted  upon 
excellent  terms  with  one  another  and  in 
great  spirits.  To  Katarina  it  was  a large 
new  step  in  her  social  progress;  to  Chris- 
topher, a skilful  move  in  the  perilous 
game  he  was  playing. 

Count  von  Straben  had  not  been  wrong- 
ly interpreted  by  Christopher;  he  was  se- 
riously considering  the  suggestion  that 
this  young  German  woman  should  be 
installed  in  some  position  at  the  Court. 
The  proposal,  as  it  chanced,  fell  in  with 
his  own  mood  quite  naturally.  The  op- 
position of  the  Princess  to  the  alliance 
which  Germany  was  good  enough  to  fa- 
vor had  been  so  far  uncompromising — 
at  least  in  public.  The  Grand-Duke 
wavered — now  argued  the  impossibility  of 
such  a match,  and  then  seemed  to  accept 
it  with  a melancholy  resignation.  The 
faithful  Chancellor,  who  was  a man  of 
caution,  and  a timid  soul  to  boot,  watched 
his  master  carefully,  was  silent  before  the 
pleadings  of  the  enemy,  and  was  under- 
stood to  dwell  in  private  upon  the  dan- 
gers that  threatened  the  state,  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  hazarding  a war  with  Germany. 
But  the  key  to  the  position  lay  with  the 
Princess  herself,  and  of  that  von  Straben 
was  well  aware.  His  Highness  was 
grown  old,  and  the  hand  that  held  the 
sceptre  was  very  weary,  but  he  nourished 
a deep  affection  for  his  daughter.  He 
would  not  press  upon  her  a course  that 
was  distasteful,  and  so  between  the  sal- 
vation of  his  duchy  and  the  happiness  of 
his  child  he  drifted  irresolutely,  wholly 
unable  in  his  enfeebled  state  to  come  to 
any  decision.  It  was  for  use  in  this 
deadlock  that  the  ingenious  and  im- 
placable diplomat  required  a tool;  and  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  lively  and  un- 
scrupulous Fraulein  Reinart  might  serve 
his  ends.  For  this  reason  he  determined 
to  gratify  Christopher  by  employing  a 
person  for  whom  he  conceived  that  young 
man  had  an  attachment,  thus  accomplish- 
ing two  results  at  a blow.  He  read  (or 
thought  he  read)  Katarina  at  a glance, 
and  had  determined  how  far  she  was 
trustworthy.  He  saw  that  she  had  a very 
poor  conscience  to  worry  her,  noted  her 


vices  of  vanity  and  greed,  and  relied  in 
some  degree  also  upon  her  patriotism  as 
a German.  He  considered,  at  any  rate, 
that  Count  von  Straben  would  be  able  to 
attach  her  to  the  proper  cause  temporari- 
ly, and  after  that — he  cared  not  a rap 
what  she  might  think  or  say  or  do. 

It  is  no  part  of  this  history  to  inquire 
by  what  circuitous  ways,  or  with  what 
arts  of  pressure  or  persuasion,  von  Stra- 
ben contrived  this  petty  intrigue,  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  after  the  receipt  of 
certain  information  from  Dresden,  the 
position  of  lady-in-waiting  was  offered 
to  Fraulein  Katarina  Wilhelmina  von 
Reinart,  daughter  of  Johann  von  Reinart 
of  Schesinger,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
and  that  it  was  eagerly  accepted  by  her. 
The  young  lady’s  excitement  ran  high  at 
this  time,  and  she  made  no  secret  of  her 
rapture  to  Christopher.  She  bore  herself 
with  great  dignity,  but  with  a certain  lit- 
tle air  of  appeal  which  was  very  charm- 
ing. 

44  You  have  done  this  for  me,”  she  said, 
impulsively,  laying  a hand  on  Christo- 
pher’s arm,  and  as  quickly  withdrawing 
it.  “I  do  not  forget  that.” 

44  Madam,”  said  Christopher,  impassive- 
ly polite,  “I  have  my  promise  to  fulfil — 
a small  return  for  a great  service  which 
you  once  rendered  to  me.” 

Katarina  made  a gesture  of  impatience, 
twirling  about  with  a whirl  of  her  skirts. 
“ You  talk  foolishly,”  she  said.  “ What  I 
did  was  nothing;  I never  pretended  it 
was  anything.  You  rescued  me  from  dirt 
and  poverty,  and  from  the  maudlin  atten- 
tions— ” She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
looked  at  him  closely.  “I  will  have  no 
more  of  your  promise.  I can  do  what  I 
want  myself  now.  Remember  that.  I 
release  you,  if  you  will.  You  are  not  to 
bother  with  me.  You  have  put  me  in  a 
position  to  carry  on  for  myself.” 

Christopher  grinned.  “You  forget,” 
he  said,  dryly,  44  that  I have  my  personal 
pride  to  consider.  I said  I would  do 
something,  and  that  I must  do.” 

Katarina's  cheeks  burned.  44  You  shall 
do  nothing  more,”  she  insisted.  44 1 have 
changed  my  mind.” 

“Then  you  break  faith,”  returned 
Christopher. 

She  left  him  petulantly.  But  to  the 
Count  she  was  quite  another  woman, 
showing  in  her  most  worldly  and  most 
independent  spirit.  She  gave  herself 
libertine  airs,  and  mocked  him;  even 
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while  she  thanked  him  for  the  advance- 
ment, she  paid  him  no  deference.  It 
might  have  been  that  she  thought  her 
obligations  were  due  to  Christopher  alone, 
and  that  she  had  put  hej;  faith  in  him  as 
the  controller  and  assessor  of  her  fortunes. 
Von  Straben  considered  her,  amused, 
philosophic,  and  entirely  satisfied.  Ac- 
cording to  his  aphorism,  “frisky  steeds 
kick  their  heels  before  cooling  them,” 
and  he  asked  no  better  than  these  fire- 
works of  triumphant  vanity. 

It  will  be  manifest  that  both  the  Count 
and  Christopher  looked  to  put  Katarina 
to  the  same  use.  And  yet  the  latter,  at 
any  rate, was  somewhat  disappointed  by 
the  immediate  results.  For  the  Princess 
would  make  no  confidences,  and  was 
merely  gracious  and  kindly.  Perhaps 
she  was  aware  that  she  owed  this  new 
lady-in-waiting  to  Count  von  Straben 
and  the  abominable  German  party.  Ka- 
tarina, nevertheless,  had  sharp  sight,  and 
was  as  nimble  in  her  instincts  as  a cat. 

“Her  Highness,”  she  declared,  “is  un- 
happy. I am  sorry  to  see  her  so.  I 
would  help  her,  Mr.  Lambert,  if  I knew 
how.  Yet  I feel  she  does  not  like  me. 
How  atrocious  these  impotent  royal  airs 
are!” 

“Her  Highness,”  said  Christopher/* is 
pressed  to  marry  a man  she  detests.” 

Katarina  glanced  at  him  with  an  odd 
expression  on  her  face.  “ And  you  would 
help  her  to  resist?”  she  asked.  He  nod- 
ded simply.  “How  you  will  interfere 
in  people’s  lives,  Mr.  Lambert!”  she  said. 
“ I should  not  have  said  you  had  so 
much  sentiment.” 

“You  see  how  you  have  misjudged 
me,  Fraulein,”  he  observed. 

Katarina  laughed.  “I  think  I know 
you  very  well,”  she  remarked,  “at  least 
as  well  as  the  Count,  who  prides  himself 
upon  knowing  so  much.  Well,  I’ll  tell 
you  what— I must  use  my  eyes  and  ears 
more  sharply,  that’s  all.  If  I cannot  per- 
suade secrets,  I must  surprise  them.” 

Christopher  moved  awkwardly,  and  he 
felt  that  his  color  was  growing.  This  was 
putting  in  plain  terms  what  she  was  em- 
ployed to  be. 

“There  will  be  no  necessity  for  that,” 
he  said  presently. 

“Why,  mon  Dieu!  I must  bring  you 
some  news!”  said  Katarina. 

“I  can  wait,”  said  he;  “meanwhile 
you  may  take  some  to  Count  von  Stra- 
ben.” 


“ Am  I to  blow  hot  or  cold?”  she  in- 
quired, roguishly. 

“I  must  have  no  hand  in  this,”  ex- 
plained Christopher.  “ You  must  barely 
be  understood  to  see  me.  It  is  important 
that  we  meet  seldom.  But  we  can  find 
means.” 

“ Leave  that  to  me,”  said  Katarina, 
boldly.  “ But  how  am  I to  meet  the 
Count?” 

Christopher  reflected.  “He  must  un- 
derstand that  you  are  creeping  into  the 
Princess's  secrets,”  he  said  at  last.  **  Do 
not  commit  yourself,  but  bear  that  in 
mind.  You  must  not  see  me  for  a week, 
and  all  that  time  the  Princess  is  waver- 
ing, first  inclining  slowly  to  submission, 
then  flying  out  in  anger,  according  as  her 
temper  would  exhibit  such  reversals.  On 
such  news  the  Count  will  be  held  in  sus- 
pense.” 

Katarina  was  very  faithful  to  her  or- 
ders. She  led  the  Count  a dance  between 
hopes  and  fears;  or  at  least  he  professed 
to  fluctuate  in  spirits.  It  may  not  be  that 
he  believed  all  the  reports  he  heard;  he 
may  even  have  distrusted  the  veracity  of 
his  spy.  But  it  is  certain  that  these  con- 
tinuous disappointments  wore  upon  his 
cheerfulness.  He  had  now  taken  Chris- 
topher frankly  into  his  confidence  upon 
this  one  point,  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess— at  least  he  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  having  done  so.  He  discussed 
the  project  with  his  friend,  airily,  to  be 
sure,  and  not  as  if  the  destinies  of  nations 
hung  upon  it. 

“His  Highness  the  Margrave  Sigis- 
mund  of  Salzhausen  returns  from  Paris 
very  shortly.  You  see  it  would  be  an 
admirable  match,  Mr.  Lambert, and  would 
wake  up  this  poor-spirited  Dreiburg.  The 
Margrave  is  a fine  fellow,  with  artistic 
tastes.  He  has  built  a wonderful  opera- 
house,  and  clothed  it  in  mirrors — a pop- 
ular and  philanthropic  creature.  Her 
Highness  would  adore  him.” 

“ Her  Highness  seems  to  be  of  a dif 
ferent  opiuion,”  remarked  Christopher, 
dryly. 

“ Yes;  I am  sorry,”  assented  the  patient 
Count.  “It  would  have  been  so  advan- 
tageous all  round.  It  would  have  settled 
so  many  difficulties.  His  Majesty  is 
anxious  to  bury  the  hatchet.  It  is  a pity. 
But  a foolish  prejudice — some  silly  tale, 
perhaps — her  Highness  is  so  fastidious.” 

The  Princess  was  not  only  fastidious; 
she  was  also  very  reticent.  No  whisper 
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of  her  private  thoughts  reached  Christo- 
pher at  this  time.  She  wore  a grave  or 
smiling  face,  very  sober  to  look  on,  and 
broaching  in  her  eyes  a dozen  emotions; 
but  she  held  her  tongue,  and  covered  her 
real  feelings  in  a dignified  sweetness. 
This  was  Katarinas  tale  ; and  as  von 
Straben  grew  more  impatient,  Christopher 
became  more  anxious.  He  had  as  yet  no 
weapon  with  which  to  resist  the  insidious 
advances  of  the  enemy.  He  knew  that 
there  were  daily  conferences  in  the  Coun- 
cil House,  and  the  Chancellor  went  about 
hanging  his  head  and  rubbing  his  double 
chin.  The  Princess  made  no  sign.  Per- 
haps she  was  trying,  in  despair,  to  set 
back  the  hour  of  her  surrender;  or  it  may 
be  that  she  had  not  yet  made  up  her 
mind.  The  Grand  - Duke  himself,  as 
Christopher  gathered,  remained  impas- 
sive, trembling,  expectant,  waiting  for  his 
daughter.  The  decision  of  the  momen- 
tous question  hung  upon  the  lips  of  a girl 
filled  with  none  too  stout  a heart,  and 
beleaguered  by  sentiment.  Such  was  the 
gossip  that  crept  into  the  foreign  press 
and  found  an  echo  in  the  imposing  com- 
monplaces of  a great  London  paper.  The 
Count  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost;  he 
even  named  a day,  and  offered  an  ultima- 
tum in  the  most  civil  and  diplomatic 
language.  There  was  no  mention  of  the 
proposed  marriage  in  this  document, 
which  merely  pressed  in  the  most  formal 
manner  for  a settlement  of  the  indemnity 
question  ; but  the  interior  significance 
was  quite  understood.  The  exchanges  in 
the  matter  of  the  marriage  had  been  pri- 
vate between  the  Grand-Duke  and  the 
Germau  envoy,  and  so  the  former  was 
av^are  of  the  only  course  which  would 
save  his  country  from  a heavy  financial 
impost.  So  too  was  Xenia,  the  poor 
Princess,  and  she  kept  her  counsel  and 
her  nerve.  It  was  given  out  that  she 
was  indisposed.  Von  Straben  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

“They  will  never  get  any  further,  my 
friend, ” he  declared,  “these  women.  It 
is  because  they  feel.  But  how  absurd  to 
feel ! It  is  only  uecessary  to  live.” 

But  Christopher  was  full  of  unrest 
himself.  It  appeared  to  him  important 
that  he  should  in  some  way  get  at  the 
Princess.  He  wondered  if  she  had 
thought  of  his  arguments  before  her  in 
that  private  boudoir.  Although  he  was 
not  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  she  had 
recalled  his  pleading  with  any  interest,  he 


had  been  content  with  his  impression  at 
the  time.  But  she  was  in  a stew  of  emo- 
tion, and  his  words  had  had  an  undue  ad- 
vantage. That  he  admitted, and  upon  the 
top  of  the  admission  came  the  reflection 
that  she  was  not  likely  to  have  mended 
her  condition  since.  Nay,  she  might  have 
gone  from  bad  to  worse.  He  saw  clearly 
that  the  pressure  upon  her  would  prove 
too  great  for  her  resistance,  and  that  she 
must  in  the  end  capitulate,  unless  her 
wavering  resolution  were  fortified  by 
some  exterior  aid.  The  trouble  was  to 
supply  tliht  aid.  He  trimmed  his  mind 
to  this,  and  in  the  mean  time  set  Katarina 
once  more  to  work. 

Fraulein  Reinart,  taking  her  cue, 
breathed  prejudice  against  the  Margrave 
of  Salzhausen.  In  the  most  convincing 
way  she  crowned  him  with  ridicule,  and 
having  stumbled  upon  the  tender  spot  in 
h er  m istress’s  ch  arac  ter,  i n si  n uated  agai  u s t 
the  unfortunate  young  man  a very  dis- 
agreeable career. 

“I  am  told  he  plays  a fiddle, ”she  ex- 
claimed. “What  an  employment  for  a 
man,  your  Highness!  And  he  owns  a 
troupe  of  ballet-girls  in  Paris,  it  is  said. 
It  is  when  I tliiuk  of  that  effeminate  and 
unprofitable  Prince  that  my  heart  rejoices 
in  the  reverend  dignity  and  majesty  of 
his  Highness.” 

And  such  speeches  as  these,  turning  upon 
nothing  but  a topic  of  idle  conversation 
and  conveying  such  a eulogy  upon  Weser- 
Dreiburg,  seemed  to  the  Princess  to  merit 
no  rebuke.  No  doubt  she  was  insensibly 
influenced  by  them,  seeing  that  her  own 
conviction  in  regard  to  the  Margrave  was 
confirmed  by  the  common  knowledge. 

“ Her  Highness  is  more  melancholy  to- 
day,” Katarina  would  remark  to  von 
Straben.  “I  fear  she  is  less  incliued  to 
the  Margrave.  She  spoke  slightingly  of 
singers  this  morning.  It  was  not  the 
words;  there  was  bitterness  in  the  voice.” 

And  to  Christopher  she  broke  out  gay- 
ly:  “I  can  find  no  more  anathemas,  my 
friend.  I have  poured  a broadside  into 
that  young  man,  whom  I have  never 
seen.  Ach,  heaven,  but  it  is  so  dull  I 
There  is  no  gayety  in  the  Schloss.  I 
wxnild  give  the  world  that  you  should 
ask  me  to  dinner.” 

Christopher  smiled.  “Wait  till  it  is 
over,”  he  said,  “and  you  shall  have  fifty 
dinners.” 

“I  shall  be  dead  of  ennui,”  she  said, 
and  retired,  laughing  and  languishing. 
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She  assumed  a part  admirably,  but  Chris- 
topher was  satisfied  that  he  saw  through 
her. 

But  meanwhile  Katarina  was  prepar- 
ing the  soil  on  which  he  was  to  sow.  His 
object  in  submitting  the  Princess  to  this 
diligent  husbandry  was  twofold — not  only 
to  make  ready  for  himself,  but  to  confirm 
her  in  her  fears,  and  so  put  off  the  deci- 
sion as  long  as  possible.  Yet  upon  this 
side  his  plans  suddenly  broke  down  in 
the  following  manner: 

Christopher  saw  the  Count  periodical- 
ly, although  he  had  not  been  set  to  any 
new  job  since  his  expedition  to  Salzhau- 
sen.  But  von  Straben  kept  him  in  good 
temper  by  appearing  to  confide  in  him 
openly  the  deepest  secrets.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  did  now  and  then  communi- 
cate information  which  was  by  no  means 
public  property,  but  it  may  safely  be  as- 
sumed that  the  German  was  not  as  in- 
genuous as  he  seemed.  He  had  a plea- 
sant knack  of  buttonholing  Christopher 
for  his  confidences,  and  wore  the  habitual 
air  of  one  who  was  glad  to  get  the  advice 
of  a shrewd  head.  If  you  could  credit 
his  manner,  it  was  Christopher  who  was 
conferring  upon  him  the  favor  of  opening 
his  ears  and  giving  advice.  Now  Chris- 
topher was  too  suspicious  to  be  taken  in 
altogether  by  this  piece  of  conduct;  yet 
he  certainly  felt  an  agreeable  satisfaction 
at  times;  and  now  and  then  he  was  tempt- 
ed to  believe  that  von  Straben  had  abso- 
lutely taken  him  for  a coadjutor  in  the 
difficult  game  he  was  playing.  One  even- 
ing Christopher  visited  von  Straben 's 
rooms  and  found  him  poring  thought- 
fully over  a despatch.  He  was  unusual- 
ly affected  from  his  impassive  sang  froid . 

“It  is  useless,”  he  exclaimed,  after  he 
had  greeted  his  guest.  “ I will  parley  no 
longer.  I cannot  afford  to  lose  a point. 
See,  my  friend,  I am  blamed,  even  I,  who 
have  been  so  industrious,  so  kindly.”  His 
eyes  rested  on  the  document  with  a frown, 
and  then  he  folded  it  abruptly,  and  look- 
ed up,  smiling.  “You  cannot  under- 
stand my  annoyance?  Well,  look  you, 
Mr.  Lambert,  I will  stand  it  no  more.” 
He  rose,  put  on  his  coat,  and  excused  him- 
self; he  was  bound  for  the  Grand-Duke 
in  a great  hurry.  Obviously  there  was 
news  of  importance  in  his  despatch,  and 
possibly  he  spoke  the  truth  to  Christo- 
pher out  of  indifference  for  a piece  of 
gossip  that  must  sooner  or  later  be  cur- 
rent. Indeed,  the  fatal  news  fell  upon 


Christopher  with  something  like  a blow 
next  day  when  he  encountered  Katarina 
by  appointment.  The  Princess  had  con- 
sented ; that  was  the  rumor  of  the  Court. 
She  had  had  an  audience  of  his  Highness 
early  in  the  morning;  it  had  endured  for 
close  on  two  hours;  a maid  had  surprised 
her  weeping,  and  she  had  dried  her  eyes 
and  drawn  herself  haughtily  to  her  full 
stature.  The  palace  was  buzzing  with  the 
news  like  a summer  garden  with  bees. 
Whence  the  information  filtered  none 
could  tell,  but  even  the  dates  were  ap- 
pointed, by  report,  for  the  signing  of  the 
contract  and  for  the  ceremony  itself.  And 
so  once  again  the  affairs  of  state  had 
triumphed  over  the  insignificant  interests 
of  the  individual. 

Christopher  Lambert  was  by  no  means 
abashed  by  the  tale  which  Fraulein  Rein- 
art  poured  into  his  ears.  So  far  he  had 
moved  among  the  transactions  of  these 
intrigues  like  any  common  mortal  with 
sharp  wits,  a cool  head,  and  excellent  ad- 
dress. He  had  made  use  of  his  personal 
qualifications  as  a man;  he  had  never 
appeared  in  the  character  of  a millionaire. 
It  was  time  that  his  money  was  brought 
into  use,  and  he  had  already  designed  a 
plot  in  which  it  should  figure.  As  Kata- 
rina and  he  talked  on  the  lower  terrace  of 
the  Schloss  gardens  under  the  late  spring 
moon,  embowered  in  the  darkness  of  the 
encircling  trees,  he  laid  her  instructions 
before  her  shortly  and  sharply.  It  was 
urgent  that  he  should  see  the  Princess; 
yet  certainly  he  had  no  excuse  to  ask  the 
favor  of  an  audience.  If  he  had  conceived 
the  girl  at  all  properly,  she  would  surely 
deny  him,  in  the  resignation  of  her  de- 
spair or  in  her  singular  pride.  Perhaps 
even  she  would  fail  to  recall  him,  and 
would  remember  nothing  of  his  former 
sermon. 

“There  must  be  no  failure,”  he  enjoin- 
ed upon  Katarina,  severely.  “I  trust 
you.  The  action  passes  now  into  my 
hands.” 

Katarina  vowed  obedience ; she  was 
quick-witted,  as  he  knew,  and  he  left  her 
with  confidence.  As  he  stole  up  the  bor- 
ders of  the  formal  garden  between  the 
aucubas,  the  light  of  heaven  flowed  soft- 
ly upon  a tall  figure  on  the  upper  terrace. 
He  recognized  it  at  a glance  for  the  Prin- 
cess. His  way  led  him  close  beside  her 
where  she  stood,  her  face  turned  towards 
the  twinkling  lights,  her  chin  thrust  a 
little  forward  on  the  palm  of  her  hand  as 
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she  leaned  upon  the  marble  coping.  The 
lustre  of  the  moon  enveloped  her.  The 
direction  of  her  gaze  lay  across  the  roofs 
of  the  city,  the  circumambient  Weser,  and 
the  leagues  of  forest  that  stretched  tow- 
ards Erwald.  Christopher  palised  in  the 
pathway  and  regarded  her.  No  particu- 
lar of  her  dress  was  visible,  but  all  was 
swallowed  in  the  shadows  of  the  terrace. 
Out  into  the  twilight  bent  a tall  and  gra- 
cious figure,  and  the  face  glowed  with 
luminous  sadness.  Not  otherwise,  he  re- 
flected, might  some  beleaguered  princess 
of  fantasia  stand  and  watch  from  her  sol- 
itary and  accustomed  haunt,  praying  for 
help  with  mute  eyes,  offering  dumb  sig- 
nals appealingly  across  a distance,  and 
desperate  of  succor.  She  had  sacrificed 
her  birthright  as  a woman,  and  there  was 
none  to  prevent  or  refuse  that  great  sur- 
render. Christopher's  heart  moved  with 
a feeling  of  compassion.  The  picture 
showed  him  its  tragic  side.  Suddenly 
and  under  the  gleam  of  his  imagination 
the  image  of  the  martyr  was  projected 
upon  his  fancy.  Her  country  betrayed 
her;  it  had  selfish  need  of  her.  As  he 
stood,  considering  her  in  this  altered 
mood,  his  thoughts  took  the  field  with 
hers.  His  mind  travelled  with  his  eyes 
across  the  houses  of  the  sleeping  town, 
over  the  murmuring  river,  and  beyond 
those  silent  woods  to  the  confines  of  Er- 
wald. It  might  almost  have  been,  he 
thought,  as  if  she  were  keeping  a watch 
upon  that  territory,  expecting  some  help 
to  issue  from  the  gates  of  Arnholz.  But 
no  horseman  was  visible  to  the  lonely 
sentinel,  speeding  for  Dreiburg.  The 
night  returned  her  no  answer  or  en- 
couragement, merely  shook  itself,  breath- 
ed its  inanimate  vows,  and  settled  into 
circumspect  darkness. 

Christopher  turned  and  proceeded  on 
his  way,  and  looking  back,  beheld  the 
shadows  of  the  night  seize  and  engross 
the  stooping  girl.  But  that  vision  of 
vigil  did  not  leave  his  mind;  it  captured 
his  fancy.  ‘ She  has  appealed  towards 
Erwald. *’  lie  said  to  himself.  ‘‘It  is 
from  Erwald  that  her  prayer  shall  be  an- 
swered.’1 

Our  adventurer  made  his  dispositions 
during  the  following  day  with  the  deci- 
sion and  resource  of  a general. 

But  late  in  the  afternoon  the  main 
hinge  of  his  plan  was  still  to  set.  He 
had  gathered  some  ideas  as  to  the  places 
frequented  by  Fritz,  Katarina’s  old  lover, 


but  so  far  he  had  been  unable  to  lay 
his  hands  upon  that  melancholy  swash- 
buckler. His  industry  was,  however, 
destined  to  meet  its  reward,  for  he  at  last 
encountered  Fritz,  a good  deal  dishevelled 
and  not  a little  intoxicated,  at  the  mouth 
of  a small  inn  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
city.  The  man  would  have  passed  him 
with  a stiff  and  somewhat  surly  salute, 
but  Christopher  stopped  him. 

“Ah,  Herr  Polnitz,”  he  broke  out, 
pleasantly,  “I  have  not  seen  you  for 
some  time.  I was  wondering  where  to 
find  you.  You  should  have  left  your 
address.  I have  news  for  you.  It  is 
well  we  are  met.” 

Fritz  stared  and  uttered  a jovial  laugh. 
“ Then  if  the  news  be  good,  we  will  have 
a bottle  on  it — my  faith,  yes,”  said  he. 

“That  is  for  you  to  judge,”  remarked 
Christopher,  and  followed  his  companion, 
without  further  ceremony,  into  the  tav- 
ern. 

“You  think,”  began  Fritz,  loudly, 
“ that  I am  breaking  my  heart  about  that 
devil  of  a woman.  Well,  you’re  wrong, 
then.  I let  no  wenches  interfere  with 
my  life,  not  I.  She  was  a handsome, 
strapping  girl,  too;  but,  my  God!  she 
wheedled  one!  If  you  will  believe  me, 
when  I first  met  her  I had  no  more  no- 
tion of  picking  up  with  her  than  you 
yourself.  I looked  upon  it  as  a jest:  that 
is  how  I considered  it.  But  she  was  a 
wheedler,  to  be  sure.  She  enticed  you. 
You  could  never  be  facing  the  one  way 
for  five  minutes.  It  is  a good. service  to 
be  rid  of  her;”  and  Fritz  drained  his  pot 
of  lager-beer  and  laughed. 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  learned 
wisdom,”  said  Christopher.  “A  woman 
is  never  worth  the  pains  we  waste  upon 
her,  and  this  girl — I do  not  suppose  she 
was  worthy  of  you.” 

“That  she  was  not,”  exclaimed  Fritz, 
complacently. 

“And  yet,”  observed  the  other,  scru- 
tinizing him  critically,  “I'll  wager  your 
tongue  is  braver  than  your  heart.  If 
you  ask  me,  you  protest  too  strongly.  I 
think  you  have  a weakness  for  the  girl.” 

Fritz  swaggered.  “Not  I,”  he  cried, 
“and  you’ve  no  right  to  say  so.  I can- 
not afford  to  throw  away  my  time  upon 
a heartless  hussy.” 

“Ah,  well,”  said  Christopher,  with  a 
nod,  “ I am  glad  to  see  you  recovered.  I 
congratulate  you.  So  my  news  is  of  no 
importance  now.” 
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But  Fritz  was  sober  enough  to  take 
alarm  at  this. 

“ What  is  this?”  he  asked.  44  You  had 
some  news  for  me.  Is  it  about  Katarina? 
Heavens,  man,  I wish  her  well.  I should 
like  to  hear  of  her.  What  do  you  know?” 

“ Why,”  said  Christopher,  44 1 scarcely 
know  whether  you  should  be  pleased  or 
disappointed  by  my  information.  In  one 
way,  I think  you  should  be  prepared  to 
rejoice,  for  Fraulein  Reinart  has  got  on, 
and  I believe  you  are  generous.” 

44  No  one  has  ever  accused  me  of  mean- 
ness,” boasted  Fritz.  “I  am  glad  if  she 
is  getting  up  in  the  world.  But  where  is 
she?” 

44  In  Dreiburg  itself,”  said  Christopher. 
“She  holds  a position  in  the  Grand- 
Duke's  household.” 

Fritz  started.  “What!”  he  cried. 
“Katarina  in  the  Schloss!  Why,  how 
comes  this?” 

“I  have  seen  her,”  said  Christopher. 
44 1 cannot  solve  your  riddles.  You  must 
ask  her.  She  inherited  some  money,  did 
she  not?  Well,  she  may  have  some  in- 
fluence also  now.  But  I have  seen  her. 
She  is  quite  a great  lady.” 

Fritz  was  silent,  and  now  very  sober. 
He  knit  his  heavy  brows  and  considered. 
This  hot-tempered,  roistering,  sentimen- 
tal braggart  nourished  in  his  heart  what 
was  a sincere  and  even  a fanatical  affec- 
tion for  his  mistress.  His  sluggard  wits 
were  slowly  conceiving  the  situation. 
Christopher  watched  him;  he  had  not 
come  here  and  spent  all  these  hours  in 
hunting  up  Fritz  to  talk  about  Katarina. 

“If  I thought  there  was  any  one — ” 
began  the  fellow,  slowly. 

44  Pooh!  there  is  no  one.  She  is  as 
honest  as  yourself,”  said  Christopher. 

Fritz  colored.  44  Oh,  a man  is  very 
different,”  he  said.  44  But  I wish  Kata- 
rina well.  ‘ I do  not  grudge  her  good 
fortune.  She  has  used  me  ill,  but,”  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  “a  man's  back  is 
broad  enough.” 

44 True,”  remarked  Christopher.  “He 
can  amuse  himself  somehow.” 

44  Oh,  there’s  not  much  amusement,” 
pretended  Fritz.  “He  can  drown  care; 
that’s  all.  He  can  get  rid  of  the  pangs 
if  he  makes  an  effort.”  He  sighed.  “Well, 
we  will  drink  to  Katarina,”  and  raised 
his  mug. 

Christopher  studied  him  intently;  he 
wondered  if  he  might  venture  upon  his 
proposal  without  exciting  the  other’s  ani- 


mosity and  suspicions.  But  he  was  certain 
that  he  knew  his  man,  and  he  relied  upon 
the  swaggering  vanity.  Fritz  caught  the 
gray  eyes  fastened  attentively  upon  him 
and  appearing  to  measure  him  up. 

“ I vrastbinking  that  you  were  a like- 
ly man  for  an  emergency,  Herr  Polnitz," 
explained  the  Englishman.  “You  are 
strong  and  active.  You  would  be  a val- 
uable fellow  at  a pinch.” 

“I  am  very  well,”  murmured  Fritz, 
bashfully. 

“Come,  then,  what  do  you  say  if  I 
give  you  a chance  to  renew  your  ac- 
quaintance with  Fraulein  Reinart?”  said 
Christopher. 

Fritz  turned  red,  took  a pull  at  his 
beer,  and  endeavored  to  assume  an  indif- 
ferent behavior.  44  It  would  be  very  kind 
of  you,”  he  returned.  44  But  I would 
hesitate  to  put  you  about.” 

“A  long  conversation?”  suggested 
Christopher. 

Fritz  evidently  wavered.  Christopher 
resolved  to  throw  all  his  weights  into  the 
scale. 

“And  something  else  to  boot,”  he 
went  on,  lowering  his  voice.  44  Herr 
Polnitz,  I let  you  into  a secret.  I have  a 
favor  to  ask  from  you.” 

He  whispered  into  Fritz's  ear.  The 
German  started,  half  rose  from  liis  seal, 
opened  his  mouth,  while  upon  his  face 
grew  an  expression  of  alarm. 

“It  is  impossible,”  he  cried.  “You 
are  mad.” 

Christopher  glanced  about  the  room, 
fearing  that  they  would  attract  the  no- 
tice of  strangers.  44 There  is  no  harm,” 
he  explained.  “I  have  told  you  that  I 
mean  well.” 

44 1 would  not  have  a hair  of  her  head 
injured,”  cried  Fritz,  storming.  44 1 am  a 
loyal  man  myself.” 

4 4 Pooh  !”  said  Christopher.  44  You  make 
a grave  fuss.  After  all,  if  I wish  to  fig- 
ure heroically  it  is  a harmless  weakness, 
for  which  I am  willing  to  pay.  Besides, 
I will  promise  you  a long  talk  with  Frau- 
lein Katarina.” 

Fritz  looked  the  picture  of  stupid  em- 
barrassment. It  was  plain  he  was  torn 
both  ways. 

44  lam  sure,” added  Christopher,  suave- 
ly, 44  that  it  is  not  fear  holds  you  back.  If 
it  were  fear,  why  of  course  that  is  another 
matter.” 

44 1 am  not  afraid,”  said  Fritz,  sullenly. 
44  But  I am  no  bully  to  frighten  women.” 
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“ We  are  going  to  frighten  none,11 
Christopher  assured  him.  “Trust  me  for 
that.  I am  willing  to  pay  for  my  freaks. 
This  one  is  harmless;  remember  that  I 
am  an  Englishman.” 

“That  is  true,”  replied  Fritz.  “Well, 
if  I do  as  you  say,  it  will  be  to  see  Kata- 
rina. And  if  you  play  me  false — ” 

“ My  dear  sir,”  said  Christopher^  laugh- 
ing, “I  give  you  leave  to  split  me.” 


The  year  had  moved  slowly  into  May, 
and  the  sun  shone  with  the  zeal  of 
summer.  Far  away  under  the  horizon 
of  the  southeast  the  still  high  moun- 
tains between  Salzhausen  and  the  out- 
lying skirts  of  the  great  German  Em- 
pire showed,  wrapped  in  a faint  dazzle 
of  blue  mist.  The  air  blew  clear  and 
fresh  across  the  lowlands  of  Weser-Drei- 
bu rg,  bringing  strength  into  the  green 
corn  upon  the  farms,  and  flooding  the 
streets  of  the  little  capital  with  the  check- 
ers of  the  wavering  lindens.  Upon  this 
bright  morning  her  Highness  the  Prin- 
cess Xenia  rose  after  a night  of  bro- 
ken sleep,  and  looked  forth  with  melan- 
choly eyes  through  a window  upon  the 
sun-swept  country  below.  That  shining 
prospect  presently  struck  new  hope  into 
her;  new  feelings  animated  her  heart;  and 
the  current  of  her  blood  ran  strongly. 
She  was  young,  and  she  had  a wholesome 
mind;  above  all,  she  owned  a temper  of 
some  imagination,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  resist  the  influences  of  this  early  sum- 
mer scene.  For  the  time  she  had  forgot- 
ten the  Palace  and  her  surroundings,  her 
mind  ceased  to  brood  upon  her  abomi- 
nable fate,  and  sheer  delight  of  the  beau- 
tiful air  and  the  glorious  color  filled  her 
soul.  She  basked  in  the  content  of  it; 
she  stood  like  a young  animal,  of  a piece 
with  these  natural  environs  of  her  spirit. 

Later  in  the  day  the  Princess  and  her 
retinue  rode  forth  by  the  eastern  gate 
towards  Bleiden-upon-the-Hill,  where  Leo- 
pold X.  had  built  himself  a pretty  sum- 
mer house  in  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  dainty  little  country  house 
was  small  and  unceremonious  in  aspect. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Grand-Duke  to 
spend  a week  or  two  together  in  its  pri- 
vacy, and  until  recently  he  had  been  wont 
to  sleep  in  Bleiden,  and  drive  the  six 
miles  into  Dreiburg  in  the  morning.  But 
he  was  grown  now  too  old  and  infirm  to 
take  these  spirited  pleasures,  and  pre- 


ferred to  sleep  where  he  dined  and  con- 
ducted his  affairs.  The  Princess,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  house 
at  Bleiden,  finding  it  a convenient  refuge 
from  the  insincerities  and  vanities  of  the 
Court.  The  house  itself  lies  in  the  heart 
of  a large  park-  thickly  scattered  with 
trees,  and  is  set  hard  by  a pretty  village 
and  upon  the  edge  of  a bountiful  cham- 
paign. Hither  Xenia  was  driven  on  this 
fine  day,  partly  by  the  smiling  allure- 
ments of  the  weather,  and  in  part  because 
she  had  developed  a distaste  for  the  huck- 
stering transactions  of  the  Court,  and  de- 
sired to  be  at  peace  and  to  meditate  on 
her  tragic  case. 

Abandoned  to  the  charm  of  the  rural 
scenes,  and  to  the  seductions  of  that  ma- 
gic day,  she  betook  herself  late  in  the  after- 
noon, in  the  company  of  Katarina,  for  a 
walk  in  the  park.  The  timber  was  very 
noble,  and  in  the  great  open  spaces  of 
green  grass  the  bracken  had  thrust  up  its 
hands  and  opened  its  fingers,  gently. 
Towards  the  borders  of  the  park  the  trees 
grew  closer,  and,  huddled  in  a little  popu- 
lous assembly,  formed  a small  wood  or 
copse.  In  this  the  Princess  and  her 
maid  wandered. 

Some  time  after  the  departure  of  her 
Highness  from  Dreiburg,  two  men  issued, 
riding,  from  the  eastern  gate  of  the  town, 
and  sticking  the  spurs  into  their  horses, 
took  the  road  for  Bleiden.  They  parted 
within  half  a mile  of  the  village,  after  an 
earnest  consultation,  and  the  taller  rode 
on  alone,  and  entering  the  tiny  street, 
ordered  a breakfast  at  the  inn.  Here, 
shortly  after  the  meal  was  over,  arrived 
a messenger  with  a note,  inscribed  in  a 
feminine  hand  and  smelling  of  some  rich 
scent.  When  this  had  been  read,  the 
guest  dismissed  the  messenger  with  a pres- 
ent, and,  his  face  marked  with  lively  sat- 
isfaction, ordered  his  horse  and  rode  off, 
remarking  to  the  innkeeper  that  he  was 
gone  to  survey  the  neighboring  country, 
and  would  return.  An  hour  later,  sure 
enough,  he  got  back,  and  afterwards  did 
not  again  venture  from  the  village,  but 
chatted  and  talked  affably  with  the  vis- 
itors in  the  hostelry,  ate  and  drank  com- 
fortably, until  it  was  five  o’clock,  when, 
leisurely  calling  for  his  horse,  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  returning  to 
Dreiburg. 

At  half  past  five,  Christopher — for  the 
identity  of  this  traveller  has  no  doubt 
been  guessed — had  reach  a piece  of  the 
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park  of  Bleiden  which  lay  farthest  from 
the  village  and  on  the  margin  of  a wood- 
ed country.  Here  he  reined  in,  and  con- 
cealing himself  and  his  horse  in  a thicket, 
waited. 

Meanwhile  the  Princess,  who  had  been 
walking,  plunged  in  thought,  had  reach- 
ed with  her  companion  a small  arbor 
built  in  the  thick  of  the  patch  of  wood. 
The  sun  was  fast  westering  and  the  sky 
was  aflame  with  gold.  Some  magic  in 
that  declining  orb  touched  her  insensi- 
bly, and  of  a sudden  the  spectre  of  her 
misery  returned.  So  surely  as  the  light 
was  sailing  out  of  heaven  and  would 
soon  leave  the  earth  struck  dark  and 
cold,  so  certainly  there  crept  upon  her  the 
forebodings  she  had  lately  entertained. 
Had  she  been  either  stronger  or  less  sen- 
sitive, she  would  not  have  suffered  under 
this  grievous  disappointment.  But  Xenia 
was  at  once  too  imaginative  and  too  ten- 
der not  to  shrink  from  a fortune  which 
might  have  pleased  or  at  least  contented 
a baser  spirit,  and  yet  strong  enough  to 
hide  her  real  emotions  and  suffer. 

In  the  midst  of  these  unpleasant 
thoughts  she  was  aware  of  a noise,  of 
the  bracken  about  her  that  was  rudely 
shaken,  and  then  of  a loud  guffaw,  and 
the  red,  dissolute  face  of  a grinning  man 
emerged  through  the  parted  bushes  close 
by.  The  Princess  started,  and  glanced 
round  her  for  Katarina,  but  that  young 
lady,  seeing  her  mistress  so  deeply  in- 
volved in  thought,  had  strolled  down  the 
pathway,  and  had  vanished  into  the 
wood.  A thrill  of  fear  assailed  the  Prin- 
cess. She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  gazing 
steadily  at  the  intruder,  would  have 
scared  him  by  her  haughty  demeanor. 
But  he  had  the  air  of  a man  in  drink,  and 
the  only  result  of  her  boldness  was  to  en- 
courage his  advance.  The  fellow  pushed 
through  the  bushes,  and  striding  forward 
with  a swaggering  gait,  confronted  the 
Princess.  She  opeued  her  mouth,  moist- 
ening her  lips. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  she  de- 
manded, bravely;  and  as  the  fellow  kept 
silence,  continuing  to  gain  upon  her,  she 
asked  again,  with  less  firmness,  “What 
do  you  want?” 

“I  want  you,”  gurgled  the  man,  and 
sprang  forward  as  though  greedily  to 
clutch  his  victim  to  him. 

The  Princess  uttered  a scream  and 
started  backward,  and  upon  the  instant, 
even  simultaneously,  if  she  had  been  able 


to  realize  it,  a voice  was  heard  shouting 
at  hand. 

“You  scoundrel!”  it  cried,  and  the 
noise  of  a precipitate  rush  sounded  upon 
the  scene.  The  next  moment,  and  behold 
this  presumptuous  and  impudent  assail- 
ant scrambling  at  a fine  speed  through 
the  bracken,  and  disappearing  among  the 
bushes,  with  Christopher  Lambert  on  his 
heels,  shouting  angrily. 

The  Princess  waited,  trembling  in  her 
limbs,  but  holding  herself  upright,  until 
the  return  of  her  rescuer.  He  came  back 
flushed  and  scratched  by  his  advance 
among  the  thorns,  but,  to  one  who  ob- 
served narrowly,  wearing  a very  content- 
ed appearance. 

“ I trust  your  Highness  is  none  the 
worse,”  he  said,  with  a display  of  aux- 
i6ty. 

The  Princess  shook  her  head.  “I 
thank  you,  no,”  she  answered.  “I  am 
very  grateful  to  you.  You  came  in  time 
to — ” A light  of  recognition  sparkled  in 
her  eyes.  “ It  is  Mr.  Lambert?” 

Christopher  bowed.  “ Who  is  willing- 
ly at  your  service  whenever  he  can  be  of 
help,”  he  said,  gravely. 

The  Princess  turned  her  face  from  him : 
she  was  still  agitated,  but  she  managed 
to  control  her  emotions.  The  surprise  of 
this  foreigner’s  appearance  startled  her 
even  from  her  previous  terrors. 

“ You  have  helped  me  very  much,” 
she  observed,  with  an  uncomfortable 
laugh.  “ It  seems  I am  to  be  always  in 
your  debt.  These  drunken  creatures—” 

“The  man  has  escaped,”  said  he.  “I 
hope  he  will  be  caught.  I am  sorry  that 
I was  not  quick  enough ; but  the  wood  is 
very  close.” 

“ Oh,  I am  not  vengeful,”  returned 
Xenia,  calmly.  “ I would  not  it  happen- 
ed otherwise.  No  doubt  he  was  drunk.” 

“A  tipsy  traveller,”  assented  Christo- 
pher, “mistaking  your  Highness,  no 
doubt,  for  some  maid  of  the  house.  They 
have  no  eyes,  in  liquor,  and  the  gloom 
of  the  shade  would  encourage  the  mis- 
take.” 

The  Princess  laughed.  “Oh,  pray  do 
not  explain  away  your  apology  for  the 
fellow,”  she  said.  “I  assure  you  it  is 
very  likely.  Why  should  I not  be  taken 
for  a maid?’’  She  looked  at  him  with 
smiling  tranquillity.  “ I think,  Mr.  Lam- 
bert,” she  added,  “ that  you  must  be  given 
to  explanations,  for,  if  I remember  aright, 
I have  had  to  listen  to  them  before.” 
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“ If  I have  bored  your  Highness,”  said 
Christopher,  quickly,  “I  ask  a thousand 
pardons.  But  your  Highness  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  admit  that  on  neither  oc- 
casion have  I trespassed  with  intention. 
The  chance  has  twice  exposed  you  to  the 
tedium  of  my  prosing.” 

“Come,  sir,”  said  she,  lightly,  “you 
take  a little  jest  too  gravely;  and  I must 
remind  you  that  I am  deeply  in  your 
debt.” 

“I  would  that  I might  persuade  your 
Highness  to  pluuge  deeper,”  said  Christo- 
pher. earnestly. 

“ My  faith,”  said  Xenia,  smiling,  “ but 
I have  no  desire  to  sweat  under  so  oner- 
ous a burden.” 

“ Ah ! then  you  do  me  wrong,”  said  he. 
“That  is  to  suppose  that  I would  exact 
some  interest  from  you.” 

“The  world  lends  nothing  for  no- 
thing,” remarked  Xenia,  carelessly. 

Christopher,  though  he  was  warming 
hi  the  encounter,  was  unduly  chafed  by 
these  devious  and  polite  approaches.  He 
was  positively  irritated  to  consider  that 
this  woman  held  him  back  from  his  plans, 
and  that  her  will  must  be  suborned  with 
care  and  patience  ere  he  could  move  a 
step.  This  was  the  feeling  in  the  back- 
ground of  his  mind  that  pricked  him  bold- 
ly forward  now. 

“ My  interest.”  he  said,  gently,  “is  the 
interest  of  an  afflicted  nation  and  a suffer- 
ing woman.” 

The  Princess  looked  up  at  him,  dropped 
her  eyes,  and  then  stirred  visibly,  as  if  to 
move  away.  But  she  spoke,  instead,  some- 
what scornfully: 

“ You  are  fortunate  to  have  your  feel- 
ings so  accessible.  I find  my  own  coun- 
try quite  sufficient  for  my  pity.” 

“ My  country  has  no  need  of  my  sym- 
pathies,” responded  Christopher,  coldly, 
“nor  of  my  aid.  But  I think  you  look  at 
me  ungenerously.  If  I lay  my  heart  at 
the  feet  of  Weser-Dreiburg,  it  is  not  your 
Highness  that  should  tread  upon  it.” 

“No;  you  are  right,”  said  the  Princess, 
quickly.  “ I own  I am  at  fault.  I ask 
your  pardon.  Mr.  Lambert,  I wish  you 
good -day.” 

Christopher  took  a step  towards  her. 
“Stay!”  he  commanded,  in  his  most  for- 
midable voice.  “I  will  not  have  your 
Highness  so  refuse  the  only  offer  of  as- 
sistance which  may  avail  her.” 

“ It  seems,”  said  she,  with  a tiny  an- 
gry laugh,  “that  I am  rescued  from  the 


tramp  but  to  be  intimidated  by  my  res- 
cuer. I but  exchange  one  fate  for  an- 
other.” 

“You  shall  exchange  a fate  which  is 
distasteful  to  you  for  one  that  leaves  you 
free  and  self-respecting,” said  Christopher, 
bending  his  brows  upon  her  and  fixing 
her  with  his  zealous  eyes. 

Xenia’s  breath  came  faster,  and  her  fin- 
gers twisted  the  one  ring  upon  her  hand. 

“Mr.  Lambert,  these  are  heroics,”  she 
exclaimed.  The  descending  sun  gleamed 
through  the  avenues  of  oak  and  struck 
upon  the  sward  between  them.  It  dazzled 
Xenia’s  eyes,  flooding  her  face  with  gold. 
Christopher  stood  watching  her,  passing 
her  features  under  rigorous  scrutiny,  and 
striving  to  peer  into  the  workings  of  her 
mind.  The  Princess  herself,  flushed  and 
irritated  as  she  was,  experienced  a sudden 
return  of  melancholy.  She  was  more 
moved  than  she  seemed  by  the  remark- 
able effrontery  of  the  stranger,  by  his 
self-confidence,  by  his  frank  blunt  state- 
ments. After  all,  she  was  merely  a girl, 
and  whatever  princely  cloak  she  might 
assume  to  defend  her  feminine  weakness, 
that  frailty  must  still  remain  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  philosopher.  The  face  of 
pride  she  showed,  the  presentment  of 
haughty  anger,  her  glittering  eyes,  and 
the  scornful  posture  of  her  lips— all  these 
appeared  to  Christopher  to  be  exhibitions 
of  the  sex,  charming  artifices,  beyond 
doubt,  but  childish  phenomena,  to  be 
borne  with,  to  be  smiled  at,  to  be  coaxed 
and  cozened  away  by  various  devices.  So 
he  was  not  at  all  alarmed  or  cast  down 
by  her  continuous  fencing  with  him. 
Even  her  chill  politeness  did  not  disap- 
point him.  He  kept  an  earnest  face, 
watched  his  opportunity,  and  like  a bull- 
dog held  his  ground. 

“ You  think,”  said  he,  “ that  I am  mak- 
ing an  empty  boast.  I ask  your  Highness 
to  look  in  my  face.  Do  you  see  there  any 
sign  of  levity  or  any  signal  of  weakness? 
I am  no  demi-god  to  undertake  the  im- 
possible. I am  not  even  a strong  man,  it 
may  be.  But  this  I am,  and  this  I lay 
claim  to  being— a man  who  never  offers 
unless  it  is  in  his  power  to  give,  and  one 
who  would  think  shame  to  dally  with  the 
hopes  of  the  desperate.” 

The  Princess  opened  her  mouth,  but  no 
words  came.  She  stood  there,  on  that 
little  patch  of  greensward,  between  the 
great  boles  of  the  oak-trees — a slim,  tall 
girl  with  tremulous  lips  and  a beating 
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heart.  The  sincerity  of  the  man  who  had 
dared  to  stay  her  departure  arrested  her, 
but  she  was  looking  not  at  him,  but 
through  the  fresh  green  leaves  towards 
the  setting  sun. 

“ I beseech  your  Highness,”  went  on 
Christopher  in  his  low  quick  voice,  44  to 
make  your  decision  with  care,  to  realize 
that  you  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
This  is  no  time  to  build  up  the  conven- 
tional barriers  between  yourself  and  one 
that  offers  you  help.  On  the  contrary, 
those  that  remain  should  surely  be  over- 
leaped. It  may  be  that  you  stand  facing 
the  ruin  of  all  your  hopes,  of  all  your 
dreams.  You  yourself  know  best.  At 
least  I know  that  you  contemplate  a 
course  which  carries  with  it  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  country  that  you  love.  This, 
then,  should  give  you  pause,  if  there  are 
no  other  arguments;  and  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  I assure  you  that  it  is  that  mo- 
tive rather  than  any  pleadings  that  touch 
your  Highness’s  person  that  makes  me 
now,  as  once  before,  a trespasser  upon 
your  patience,  that  incites  me  to  such 
boldness,  and  that  inspires  me  with  in- 
difference as  to  your  just  anger.” 

Xenia  moved,  and  caught  her  breath 
ever  so  gently.  44  You  speak  very  cer- 
tainly, sir,”  she  answered,  in  a broken 
voice.  44 1 cannot  share  your  confidence. 
The  die  is  cast.” 

In  an  instant  the  great  volume  of 
Christopher’s  flowing  energies  rolled  in  a 
tide  through  the  breach. 

“Madam,”  he  said,  44 1 will  remind  you 
of  what  I have  professed.  I do  not  trifle 
with  you.  I have  a plan.” 

44  A plan  !”  she  echoed. 

44  Yes,”  he  said,  briskly,  “and  one  that 
only  needs  your  assent  to  bring  down 
this  impudent  intrigue  of  the  white  heads 
at  Berlin  in  a dusty  ruin.” 

“You  speak  in  riddles,”  said  Xenia, 
gazing  on  him  intently. 

“That  I shall  not  long,” exclaimed  he. 
44  Your  Highness  knows  how  the  Grand- 
Duke  is  placed,  how  a game  of  seesaw 
is  played  by  the  imperial  bully  with 
indemnities  and  cessions  of  territory, 
threats  and  cajoleries.” 

“I  should  know  that  well  enough,” 
said  Xenia,  with  a sigh. 

“What,  then,  is  the  object  of  this  re- 
markable design,  by  which  the  reigning 
houses  of  Weser-Dreiburg  and  Salzhausen 
are  to  be  united?  Why,  it  is  to  make 
both  into  a comfortable  sandwich  for  the 


Kaiser’s  maw,  no  less.  Germany  and 
Austria  have  long  cast  their  greedy  eyes 
on  this  prosperous  and  peaceful  state. 
Prince  Sigismund  is  Germany’s  puppet, 
and  Austria’s  is  Prince  Albrecht.” 

He  paused.  Xenia’s  countenance  show- 
ed no  change,  only  a wondering  and 
eager  attention.  “It  would  be  a dan- 
gerous move  for  the  Grand -Duchy  to 
throw  in  her  lot  with  either  of  these 
princes.  I ask  you  what  remains  but 
to  escape  the  abominable  designs  of  these 
treacherous  emperors  by  anticipating 
them?” 

“You  mean — ” asked  the  Princess, 
breathing  hard. 

44 1 mean  that  if  your  Highness  yield 
to  pressure,  Weser-Dreiburg  is  lost;  but 
if  you  will  resist,  you  will  save  her  soul 
alive.” 

44  It  is  too  late ; it  is  too  late !”  exclaimed 
the  Princess,  bitterly.  44  The  die  is  cast. 
What  hope  could  I have  of  resistance?” 

44  It  is  no  light  matter  to  cross  the  pur- 
poses of  princes,”  said  Christopher,  gen- 
tly. 44  And  the  task  falls  all  the  harder 
if  you  are  so  weakly  supported.” 

“Supported!”  she  said,  mournfully. 
“I  have  had  no  support.  I have  had 
their  forces  united  against  me.” 

“You  cannot  stand  alone,”  he  ob- 
served. 

“I  can  do  nothing,”  said  Xenia,  with 
sudden  resignation. 

“On  the  contrary,  madam,”  inter- 
rupted Christopher,  “the  solution  is 
wholly  in  your  hands,  and  may  be 
achieved  with  the  poor  external  aid  of 
such  a one  as  myself.” 

“What  would  you  have  me  do?”  she 
inquired,  quickly. 

“I  would  have  you  put  yourself  be- 
yond the  reach  of  their  intrigues,  to  step 
off  the  chess-board,”  he  replied.  44  Grasp 
your  fate  in  your  own  hands.  It  is 
worth  the  effort.” 

“You  would  ask  me  to  run?”  she 
asked,  wonderingly. 

“I  would  plead  with  you  that  you 
should  marry,”  he  corrected. 

A spring  of  color  rose  in  her  face.  44  It 
is  a desperate  remedy  you  urge,”  she 
said,  with  some  hesitation.  44 1 have 
hardly  the  desire  to  contemplate  the  haz- 
ard.” 

“Pardon  me,”  said  Christopher, with  a 
bow,  “I  was  not  thinking  of  your  High- 
ness, but  of  Weser-Dreiburg.” 

The  blush  died  in  her  cheeks,  and  she 
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faced  the  distance  with  a troubled  aspect. 
Christopher  watched  her  in  silence.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  a spectator  of 
that  intestine  struggle;  but  lie  looked  on 
without  emotion,  merely  with  a hope 
that  he  had  said  enough.  Presently  she 
turned,  and  her  voice,  breaking  very 
slightly,  spoke  with  a little  mockery  in 
her  tones. 

4 ‘ I dare  say,  Mr.  Lambert,  you  have 
found  the  happy  bridegroom.4’ 

44  Policy  points  one  way,”  he  observed, 
sententiously.  “If  I am  wrong,  correct 
me.  There  is  no  Protestant  house  outside 
Germany  available,  and  Germany  is  im- 
possible. The  most  heroic  resistance  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  foreigner  has 
been  made  by  his  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Erwald.” 

Xenia  moved  her  head  as  if  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience. 

“If  your  Highness  will  consider,” 
went  on  Christopher,  “this  project  may 
seem  not  a thing  to  be  lightly  blown 
aside  by  a personal  whim,  but  a solid 
piece  of  policy,  which  alone  can  redeem 
the  Grand-Duchy.  For  my  part,  I am 
not  considering  your  Highness  in  the 
question,  and  I doubt  not  that  your  High- 
ness would  desire  to  be  neglected.  I am 
no  citizen  of  Dreiburg,  not  even  a dom- 
iciled stranger  in  your  country,  but  I 
confess  that  my  heart  warms  to  this  lit- 
tle patch  of  garden  on  the  back  parts  of 
Europe,  predestined  as  the  spoil  and  tit- 
bit of  two  rapacious  and  unfriendly  pow- 
ers. Madam,  it  would  be  a master-stroke 
to  thwart  them.  They  press  upon  you, 
they  coerce  you,  they  whisper  their  ulti- 
matums in  your  private  councils;  but 
think  you  what  a revenge  your  Highness 
might  take  for  these  browbeatings  of 
your  country,  with  what  a chagrin  they 
would  learn  of  your  courage  and  your 
resolution,  and  in  what  a ruin  their  fine 
plots  would  topple  and  fall!  This  little 
state  has  a history  of  which  it  may  well 
be  proud;  its  chronicles  are  inscribed  on 
the  rolls  of  fame,  unassoiled.  Weser- 
Dreiburg  has  kept  its  integrity  through 
the  better  part  of  a thousand  years.  And 
what  has  enabled  it  to  do  so?  I need  not 
remind  your  Highness  of  the  motto  of 
the  great  Duke  Leopold,  that  text  upon 
which  the  house  of  Geiscnthurm  has 
framed  its  conduct  and  its  ambitions 
these  many  hundred  years — 

Per  arma  per  virtu  tern. 

That,  madam,  is  a proud  and  stately  boast 
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on  the  part  of  your  royal  house.  And,  in- 
deed, I believe  it  to  be  well  justified.  Who 
has  not  thrilled  at  the  tale  of  Rudolph,  the 
fourth  Duke,  before  the  Saracen  city?  Or, 
what  member  of  that  illustrious  house 
could  fail  to  keep  in  mind  the  great  tra- 
ditions of  the  first  Leopold,  who  saved  his 
beloved  country  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  life?  It  is  the  voices  of  these  as- 
cendants I seem  to  hear  now  crying  about 
the  ancient  city;  it  is  their  lamentations, 
their  despair,  that  I and  other  friends  of 
the  Grand-Duchy  find  it  in  our  hearts  to 
pity;  it  is  their  spirit  and  their  unselfish- 
ness that  should  at  this  moment  actuate 
your  Highness.” 

His  low,  deep  voice,  which  rang  very 
eloquently  in  that  tender  twilight,  ceased 
suddenly,  and  Xenia  was  conscious  of  a 
profound  silence.  His  pleading  had 
moved  her,  and  her  impulsive  nature  ex- 
cited her  to  answer,  yet  she  answered 
sadly  enough : 

“ You  mistake  me,  sir;  it  is  not  of  my- 
self that  I am  thinking.  I am  a daugh- 
ter of  those  Geisenthurms  of  whom  you 
spoke,  and  I pray  to  Heaven  that  I am 
not  unworthy  of  my  lineage.  But  how 
would  this  plan  you  propose  accomplish 
its  purpose?  Weser- Dreiburg  would  still 
be  in  the  squeeze  of  Germany.  To  pay 
the  indemnity  would  be  ruin.” 

“ That,  madam,”  said  Christopher, 
quickly,  “is  part  of  my  plan.  Rest  as- 
sured that  I am  not  playing  the  coquette 
with  words.  I shall  undertake  that  no 
trouble  comes  through  that.  Come,  your 
High  ness,  we  want  a coup  d'etat . Assent 
to  the  betrothal  I have  suggested,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me.  I will  forfeit  my 
head  if  we  are  not  clear  of  the  German 
envoy  fort}’ -eight  horn’s  later.” 

The  Princess  stared  at  him  with  won- 
der, a light  of  admiration  growing  in  her 
eyes.  He  looked  so  stark,  so  confident, 
that  her  weak  and  overstrained  nature 
took  rest  in  him. 

“But  the  Grand-Duke,  my  father — ” 
she  began. 

44  All,  madam,”  said  he,  sadly,  “ his 
Highness  is  old,  aud  is  in  the  hands  of 
feeble  counsellors.  But  they  too  shall 
give  us  leave.  Nay,  the  whole  plan  is  no 
good  unless  it  be  countersigned  by  them. 
But  wait;  we  must  make  haste  slowly. 
No  whisper  must  reach  the  Court  until 
we  are  prepared.  I know  these  doctors  of 
wisdom;  they  prevaricate,  they  tempo- 
rize, they  vacillate.  The  only  way  to  use 
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them  is  to  act  first  and  confess  after- 
wards. ” 

“What  will  you  do?”  she  said,  with 
animation. 

“ I shall  ride  at  once  to  Prince  Karl  of 
Erwald,”  returned  -Christopher,  promptly. 
“ Within  three  days  I shall  be  back,  and 
all  I ask  is  that,  if  it  be  necessary,  you 
will  sign  your  name  to  a letter.  Come, 
your  Highness  must  not  look  so  fright- 
ened. You  shall  be  cognizant  of  all  the 
moves.  I shall  take  none  without  you.” 

“But  the  Margrave — ” broke  in  Xe- 
nia, suddenly,  her  face  falling.  “He  is 
to  come — He — ” 

“Ah!”  said  Christopher,  reflecting. 
“ Yes,  we  must  not  forget  him.  Well,  I 
should  like  to  know  when  he  is  to  ar- 
rive.” 

“It  is  within  a fortnight,”  answered 
Xenia,  breathlessly. 

“ Come,  that  will  be  plenty  of  time,” 
said  lie,  cheerfully;  4 ‘ we  shall  be  ready  for 
him.  Your  Highness  need  have  no  fears. 
But  I must  have  the  exact  date.  And 
now  I see  your  Highness’s  lady-in-wait- 
ing. I will  leave  you  in  her  hands. 
Perhaps  you  might  send  me  word  by  her. 
I make  no  doubt  that  she  is  faithful  to 
you,  since  she  must  know  you.” 


Christopher  bowed  low  over  this  tiny 
compliment  as  he  spoke,  and  ceremo- 
niously took  his  leave,  but  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  ere  the  Princess  could 
change  her  mind  if  she  had  desired  to  do 
so.  He  leaped  over  a fallen  bough,  and 
passed  by  Katarina,  who  was  emerging 
from  the  undergrowth.  He  raised  his 
hat. 

“Thank  you,  Frau  lei  n,”  said  he.  4<  You 
will  have  a message  from  the  Princess 
for  me.” 

Katarina  raised  her  eyebrows.  44  Ah. 
Heaven!”  she  said,  impatiently,  “what 
a time  you  have  been!  You  have  ex- 
posed me  to  the  mercies  of  that  boor.  He 
said  you  promised  him.  I can  never  for- 
give you.  Faugh ! I detest  him  ! A thou- 
sand thanks,  monsieur.”  And  with  this 
impertinence  and  a mocking  curtsy  she 
was  gone. 

Christopher  looked  after  her,  medita- 
ting. He  had  a strong  hold  upon  this 
frivolous  young  woman,  but  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  none  too 
strong.  He  resolved  that  immediately 
this  business  was  accomplished  lie  would 
give  her  her  discharge,  honorably  and 
politely,  but  with  due  firmness. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  WRATH  OF  THE  ZUYDER  ZEE. 

BY  THOMAS  A.  JANVIER. 


I. 

OLD  JAAP  VISSER  was  mad.  Out 
there  on  the  island  of  Marken,  in 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  he  was  the  one  madman, 
and  a cairiosity.  The  little  boys — all  born 
web-footed,  and  eager  as  soon  as  they 
could  walk  to  toddle  off  on  their  stout 
little  Dutch  legs  and  take  to  the  water — 
used  to  run  after  him  and  jeer  at  him. 
Au  underlying  fear  gave  zest  to  this 
amusement.  The  older  of  them  knew 
that  he  could  lay  a strange  binding  curse 
upon  people.  The  younger  of  them,  re- 
solving this  concept  into  simpler  terms, 
knew  that  he  could  say  something  that 
would  hurt  more  than  a spanking;  and 
that  would  keep  on  hurting,  in  some  un- 
explained but  dreadful  way,  beyond  the 
sting  of  the  worst  spanking  that  ever  they 
had  known.  Therefore,  while  they  jeered, 
they  jeered  circumspectly.  Out  in  the 
open— on  the  brick-paved  pathways  which 


traverse  the  low  marsh-land  and  unite  the 
little  knolls  on  which  are  the  villages: 
the  Hafenbeurt  (where  the  harbor  is), 
the  Kerkehof,  and  the  Kesbeurt — butter 
would  not  melt  in  their  small  Dutch 
mouths  when  they  met  him.  But  when 
they  had  him  at  their  mercy  among  the 
houses  of  one  or  another  of  the  villages 
things  went  differently.  Then  they  would 
yell  “Old  Jaap!”  “ Mad  old  Jaap!”  after 
him — and  as  he  turned  upon  them  would 
whip  off  their  sabots,  that  they  might 
run  the  more  lightly,  and  would  dash 
around  corners  into  safety:  with  delight- 
ful thrills  of  dread  running  through  their 
small  scampish  bodies  at  the  thought  of 
the  curse  that  certainly  was  flying  after 
them,  and  that  certainly  would  make 
them  no  better  than  dead  jelly-fish  if  they 
did  not  get  around  the  corner  in  time  to 
ward  it  off ! And  old  Jaap  w^ould  be  left  free 
for  a moment  from  his  tormentors,  bran- 
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dishing  liis  staff  in  angry  flourishes  and 
shouting  his  strange  curse  after  them: 
44  May  you  perish  in  the  wrath  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee !” 

The  young  men  and  women  of  Marken, 
who  never  had  known  old  Jaap  save  as 
a madman,  felt  toward  him  much  as  the 
children  did;  though  as  they  got  older, 
and  came  to  understand  the  cause  of  his 
madness  and  the  effectiveness  of  his 
curse,  their  dread  of  him  was  apt  to  take 
on  a more  serious  cast.  Even  Krelis 
Kess,  a notorious  daredevil  in  all  other 
directions,  and  for  a long  while  one  of  old 
Jaap's  most  persistent  tormentors,  came 
in  the  end  to  treat  him  with  a very 
obliging  civility.  But  then,  to  be  sure, 
Marretje  de  Witt  was  old  Jaap's  grand- 
daughter— and  everybody  in  Marken 
knew  that  this  gentle  Marretje,  because 
of  her  very  unlikeness  to  him  it  was  sup- 
posed, had  made  capture  of  Krelis  Kess's 
much  too  vagrant  heart.  One  person,  it 
is  true,  did  dissent  from  this  view  of  the 
matter,  and  that  was  Geert  Thysen — who 
declared  that  Krelis  was  too  much  of  a 
man  really  to  care  for  a pale  faced  thing 
fit  only  to  marry  another  oyster  like  her- 
self. And  Geert  s black  eyes  would  snap, 
and  her  strong  white  teeth  would  show 
in  a smile  that  was  not  a pleasant  one  as 
she  added:  “ A live  man  who  knows  the 
nip  of  gin  and-water  does  not  waste  his 
time  in  drinking  weak  tea!”  But  then, 
to  quote  the  sense  of  the  island  folk 
again,  everybody  in  Marken  knew  that 
to  win  Krelis's  love  for  herself  Geert 
Thysen  would  have  given  those  bold 
black  eyes  of  hers,  and  would  have  said 
thank  you,  too! 

Among  the  old  people  of  Marken,  who 
had  known  old  Jaap  before  his  madness 
came  upou  him,  a very  different  feeling 
prevailed.  They  dreaded  him,  of  course, 
because  they  knew  what  his  curse  could 
accomplish  ; but,  also,  they  sorrowed  for 
him — remembering  the  cruel  grief  which 
had  come  upon  him  in  his  youth  sud- 
denly and  had  driven  him  mad.  Well 
enough,  they  said,  might  he  call  down 
his  strange  curse  upon  those  who  angered 
him,  for  twice  had  he  known  the  bitter- 
ness of  it:  when  death,  and  again  worse 
than  death,  had  struck  at  that  which  was 
dearer  than  the  very  heart  of  him  through 
the  wrath  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

It  all  had  happened  so  long  back  that 
only  the  old  people  had  knowledge  of  it 
— in  the  great  storm  out  of  the  Arctic 


Ocean  which  had  driven  into  the  Zuyder 
Zee  the  North  Sea  waters;  and  there  had 
banked  them  up,  higher  and  higher,  until 
the  whole  island  of  Marken  was  flooded 
and  half  the  dykes  of  the  mainland  were 
overrun.  Old  Jaap  — who  was  young 
Jaap,  then  — was  afloat  at  his  fishing 
when  the  storm  came  on,  and  his  young 
wife  and  her  baby  were  alone  at  home. 
In  her  fear  for  him  she  came  down  from 
the  Kerkehof,  where  their  home  was,  to 
the  Hafenbeurt;  and  there,  standing  upon 
the  sea-wall  that  shelters  the  little  har- 
bor, watching  for  him,  was  the  last  that 
ever  was  seen  of  her  alive.  When  his 
schuyt  came  in  she  had  vanished— caught 
away  by  the  up-leaping  sea.  That  was 
bad  enough,  but  worse  followed.  A 
month  later,  when  he  was  at  his  fishing 
again — glad  to  be  at  work,  that  in  the 
stress  of  it  he  might  a little  forget  his 
sorrow — his  net  came  up  heavy,  and  in  it 
was  his  dead  wife. 

Then  it  was  that  his  madness  fell  upon 
him.  By  the  time  that  he  was  come  back 
to  Marken — sailing  his  schuyt  for  a long 
night  through  the  dark  waters  with  this 
grewsomely  ghastly  lading  — he  was  a 
crazed  man. 

II. 

The  shadow  that  rested  on  Jaap  Vis- 
ser’s  mind  was  a deep  melancholy  that 
for  the  most  part  kept  him  silent,  yet  that 
was  broken  now  and  then  by  outbursts  of 
rage  in  which  he  raved  against  the  cruel 
wickedness  of  the  sea.  It  did  not  unfit 
him  for  work.  He  had  his  living  to 
make;  and  he  made  it,  as  all  the  men  of 
Marken  made  their  living,  by  fishing. 
But  those  who  sailed  with  him  in  his 
schuyt  said  that  always  as  the  net  came 
home  he  hauled  upon  it  with  tight-shut 
eyes;  that  always,  as  it  was  drawn 
inboard,  he  turned  away  — until  the 
thrashing  of  the  fish  and  some  word 
about  the  catch  from  his  companions  as- 
sured him  that  he  might  look  without 
fear  of  such  a sight  as  that  which  had 
flashed  burning  through  his  eyes  and 
had  turned  his  brain. 

When  he  was  on  land  he  spent  little 
time  in  his  own  home:  of  which,  and  of 
the  baby  motherless,  his  mother  had 
taken  charge.  Usually  he  was  to  be 
found  within  or  lingering  near  the  grave- 
yard that  lies  between  the  Kerkehof  and 
the  Hafenbeurt:  an  artificial  mound,  like 
those  whereon  the  several  villages  on  the 
island  are  built,  raised  high  enough  to  be 
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above  the  level  of  the  waters  which  cover 
Marken  in  times  of  great  storm.  Before 
this  strange  habit  of  his  had  become  a 
matter  of  notoriety,  a dozen  or  more  of 
the  islanders,  as  they  passed  at  night 
along  the  path  beside  the  graveyard,  had 
been  frightened  pretty  well  out  of  their 
wits  by  seeing  his  tall  figure  rise  from 
among  the  graves  suddenly  and  stand 
sharply  outlined  against  the  star-gleam 
of  the  sky. 

But  in  those  days,  as  I have  said,  his 
madness  was  no  more  than  a sombre  mel- 
ancholy— save  for  his  fitful  outbursts  of 
rage  against  the  sea.  The  bitterness  that 
came  into  his  heart  came  later:  when  his 
daughter  was  a woman  grown  and  Jan 
de  Witt  married  her  — and  presently  de- 
serted her,  as  was  known  openly,  for  an 
Edam  jade  over  on  the  mainland.  Things 
went  worse  and  worse  for  a while:  until 
one  day  when  old  Jaap — even  then  they 
were  beginning  to  call  him  old  Jaap — 
fell  into  a burning  rage  with  his  son-in- 
law  and  cursed  him  as  he  deserved  for 
the  scoundrel  that  he  was. 

It  was  down  at  the  dock  that  the  two 
men  came  together.  The  schuyts  were 
going  out,  aud  Jan  was  aboard  his  own 
boat  making  ready  to  cast  off.  Half  the 
island  folk  were  there  — the  fishermen 
about  to  sail,  and  their  people  come  to 
see  them  get  away.  Some  one — who  did 
not  see  old  Jaap  standing  on  the  piling 
near  where  Jan's  boat  lay — called  out: 
“The  fishing  is  good  off  Edam  still,  eh, 
Jan?”  And  then  there  was  a general 
laugh  as  Jan  answered,  laughing  also: 
“Yes,  there’s  good  fishing  off  Edam — 
better  than  there  is  nearer  home.” 

At  this  old  Jaap  broke  forth  into  a 
passionate  outburst  against  his  son-in- 
law:  calling  him  by  all  the  evil  names 
that  he  could  get  together,  crying  out 
against  his  wickedness  aud  his  cruelty, 
and  ending — as  Jan's  boat  slid  away  from 
her  moorings,  with  Jan  standing  at  the 
tiller  laughing  at  the  old  man’s  fury — by 
calling  out  with  a deep  grave  energy,  in 
strange  contrast  with  bis  previous  angry 
ravings:  “God  cannot  and  will  not  for- 
give. He  will  judge  you  and  He  will 
punish  you.  In  His  name  I say  to  you: 
May  the  might  of  the  angered  waters  be 
upon  you — may  you  perish  in  the  wrath 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee!” 

There  was  such  a majesty  in  old  Jaap's 
tone  as  he  spoke  these  words,  and  such 
intense  conviction,  that  all  who  heard 


him  were  thrilled  strangely.  Some  of 
the  old  men  of  Marken,  who  were  there 
that  day,  still  will  tell  you  that  it  seemed 
as  though  they  heard  the  voice  of  one 
who  truly  was  the  very  mouth  piece  of 
God.  Even  Jan,  they  say,  paled  a little  ; 
but  only  for  a moment — and  then  he  was 
off  out  of  the  harbor  with  a jeer  and  a 
laugh. 

But  that  was  Jan’s  last  laugh  and  jeer 
at  his  father-in-law,  and  his  last  sight  of 
Marken.  The  next  day  the  boats  came 
hurrying  home  before  a storm,  but  Jan's 
boat  did  not  come  with  them.  At  first  it 
was  thought  that  he  had  put  into  the 
canal  leading  up  to  Edam — it  was  about 
there  that  the  other  fishermen  had  lost 
sight  of  him — but  a couple  of  days  later 
his  boat  drifted  ashore,  bottom  upward, 
in  the  bight  of  Goudzee  south  of  Mon- 
nikendam.  This  left  room  for  guess- 
work. Certainty  came  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight:  when  the  two  men  who  had 
been  with  him  got  back  to  Marken — after 
a trip  to  England  in  the  steamer  that  had 
picked  them  up  afloat — and  told  how  the 
scliuyt  had  gone  over  in  the  gale  and 
spilt  them  all  out  into  the  sea.  As  for 
Jan,  he  never  came  back  at  all.  As  he 
and  the  other  two  men  were  thorough 
good  sailors,  and  as  the  survivors  them- 
selves were  quite  at  a loss  to  account  for 
their  catastrophe,  there  was  only  one  way 
to  explain  the  matter:  old  Jaap’s  curse 
had  taken  effect ! 

After  that  old  Jaap  had  a place  still 
more  apart  from  the  other  islanders. 
What  he  had  done  to  one  he  could  do  to 
another,  it  was  whispered  — and  thence- 
forward he  was  both  shunned  and  dread- 
ed because  of  the  power  for  life  and  deatlx 
that  was  believed  to  be  his.  The  reflex 
of  this  popular  conviction  seemed  to  find 
a place  in  his  own  heart,  and  now  and 
again  he  would  threaten  with  his  curse 
those  who  got  at  odds  with  him.  But  he 
never  uttered  it;  and  the  fact  was  ob- 
served that  even  in  the  case  of  the  teas- 
ing little  boys  he  was  careful  not  to  cui-se 
any  one  of  his  tormentors  by  name. 

III. 

Certainly,  if  ever  old  Jaap  had  ctirsed 
any  particular  little  boy  it  would  have 
been  Krelis  Kess  — who  was  quite  the 
worst  boy  on  the  island,  and  who  usually 
was  the  leader  of  the  troop  that  hung 
about  the  old  man’s  heels. 

And  even  when  Krelis  got  to  be  a big 
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they  knew,  was  human  nature.  Had 
they  known  books  also  they  would  have 
cited  the  ease  of  Desdemona  and  the 
Moor. 

However,  there  was  not  much  time  for 
talking1.  Kreiis  was  not  of  the  sort  to 
let  grass  grow  under  his  feet  in  any  mat- 
ter, and  in  a love  matter  least  of  all. 
Nor  were  there  any  obstacles  to  bar  his 
way.  He  had  his  own  boat,  that  came 
to  him  when  his  father  was  drowned; 
and  he  had  his  own  house  in  the  Kes- 
beurt,  where  lie  had  lived  alone  since  his 
mother  had  ended  a notably  short  widow- 
hood by  marrying  a second  time.  Old 
Jaap,  moreover,  was  ready  enough  to  ac- 
cept as  a son  in-law  the  only  man  in 
Markon  who  ever  had  styled  him  Herr 
Yisser.  and  who  in  addition  to  that  un- 
paralleled courtesy  had  given  him  in 
quick  succession  nearly  a dozen  bottles  of 
the  best  Schiedam.  There  was  nothing 
to  hinder  the  marriage,  therefore,  but 
Marretje's  shyness — and  Kreiis  over- 
came that  quickly  in  li is  own  masterful 
way. 

And  so  everybody  saw  that  matters 
were  like  to  come  quickly  to  a climax— 
everybody,  that  is,  except  Geert  Tliysen, 
who  said  Hally  that  the  marriage  was 
both  impossible  and  absurd.  Geert  had 
her  own  notion  that  Kreiis  was  serving 
her  out  for  her  hard  words  to  him,  and 
was  only  waiting  for  a soft  word  to  come 
back  to  her — and  she  bit  those  full  red 
lips  of  hers  with  her  strong  teeth  and  re- 
solved that  she  would  keep  'him  waiting 
until  he  was  quite  in  despair.  Then,  at 
the  very  last,  she  would  whistle  him 
hack  to  her — with  a laugh  in  his  face 
first,  and  then  such  a kiss  as  all  the  Mar- 
retjes  in  t lie  world  could  not  give  him — 
and  the  comedy  of  his  mock  courtship 
would  he  at  an  end.  Sometimes,  to  be 
Mire,  the  thought  did  cross  her  mind  that 
Kreiis  might  not  come  to  her  whistle. 
Then  the  color  would  go  out  of  her  red 
cheeks  a little,  and  as  she  ground  her  big 
white  tee tli  together  she  would  have  a 
half  formed  vision  of  Kreiis  lying  dead 
somewhere  with  a knife  in  his  heart. 
But  visions  of  this  sort  came  seldom,  and 
were  quickly  banished— with  a sharp  lit- 
tle laugh  at  her  own  folly  in  fancying 
even  for  an  instant  that  Kreiis  could  hes- 
itate in  choosing  between  herself  and  that 
limp  pale  doll. 

And  then,  one  day,  she  found  herself 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  Kreiis  had 


not  been  playing  a comedy  at  all.  The 
news  was  all  over  the  island  that  he  and 
Marretje  were  to  be  married  the  next 
Sunday;  and  that  lie  meant  to  be  married 
handsomely,  with  a great  wedding-feast 
at  Jan  de  Jong's  tavern  in  Jan  de  Jong's 
best  style.  44  So  there’s  an  end  of  your 
lover  for  you.  Geert  Tliysen  !"  said  Jaan- 
tje  de  Waard,  who  brought  the  news  to 
her. 

At  this  Geert's  red  cheeks  grew  a little 
redder,  and  her  big  black  eyes  had  a 
brighter  flash  to  them  ; but  she  only 
laughed  as  she  answered : 44  It's  one  thing 
to  lay  the  net — but  it's  another  to  haul  it 
in !"  And  Jaantje  remembered  afterward 
what  a strange  look  was  in  her  face  as 
she  said  those  strange  words. 

V. 

The  wedding  was  the  finest  that  had 
been  known  in  Marken  for  years.  At 
the  church  the  parson  gave  his  4k  Golden 
Clasp  ” address,  which  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  his  three  wedding  addresses  and 
cost  five  gulden.  Then  the  company 
streamed  away  along  the  brick-paved  path- 
way from  the  Kerkehof  to  the  Hafenbeurt, 
with  the  sunshine  gleaming  gallantly 
on  the  white  caps  and  white  aprons  of 
the  women  and  on  the  shiny  high  hats  of 
the  men,  while  the  wind  fluttered  the  lit- 
tle Dutch  flags — and  they  all  walked  much 
more  steadily  then  than  they  did  when 
they  took  their  after-breakfast  walk,  be- 
fore the  dancing  began.  In  that  second 
walk  the  men's  legs  wavered  a good  deal, 
and  some  of  them  had  trouble  in  steering 
the  stems  of  their  long  pipes  to  their 
mouths.  But  that  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  you  think  what  a breakfast  it 
was!  Jan  de  Jong  fairly  excelled  him- 
self. They  talk  about  it  in  Marken  to 
this  day ! 

While  the  wedding  party  walked  un- 
steadily abroad  the  big  room  in  the  tav- 
ern was  cleared;  and  when  the  company 
was  come  back  again,  much  the  better  for 
fresh  air  and  exercise,  the  dancing  be- 
gan. And  just  then  a very  queer  thing 
happened:  Kreiis  led  off  the  dance  with 
Geert  Tliysen  instead  of  with  Marretje 
his  bride ! 

Some  sav  that  Geert  made  him  promise 
to  do  this  as  the  price  of  her  coming  to 
the  wedding;  others  say  that  it  was  done 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment — was  one  of 
Geert's  sudden  whims  that  Kreiis,  who 
also  was  given  to  sudden  whims,  fell  in 
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so  completely  and  so  eagerly  his  loving 
slave. 

Next  to  her  love  for  Krelis— and  part- 
ly because  it  was  a part  of  her  love  for 
him — Marretje's  greatest  joy  was  in  her 
housekeeping.  She  had  taken  a just 
pride  in  the  tidiness  of  her  housekeeping 
for  her  grandfather;  but  it  was  a very 
different  and  far  more  exciting  matter  to 
furbish  and  polish  a house  that  really 
was  her  own.  And  Krelis's  house,  of 
which  she  was  the  proud  mistress,  was 
far  bigger  and  far  finer  than  her  old 
home.  It  was  a stately  dwelling,  for 
Marken,  standing  on  an  out-jutting  ridge 
of  earth  at  the  back  of  the  Kesbeurt, 
close  upon  a delightful  little  canal— and 
from  the  back  doorway  was  a restful  far- 
off  outlook  over  the  marsh-laud  to  the 
level  horizon  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Mar- 
retje  loved  that  outlook,  and  she  had  it 
before  her  often:  for  down  beside  the 
canal  was  her  scou ring-shelf — where  she 
scoured  away  through  long  sunny  morn- 
ings, while  Krelis  was  away  at  his  fish- 
ing, until  her  pots  and  kettles  ranged  in 
the  sunlight  shone  like  burnished  gold. 

Yet  the  fact  should  be  added  that  when 
the  old  men  of  Marken  talked  together 
about  this  fine  house  of  Krelis  Kess's 
they  would  shake  their  heads  a little — 
saying  that  a better  spending  of  money 
would  have  been  for  a smaller  house 
founded  on  solid  piling,  instead  of  for 
this  showy  dwelling  standing  on  an  out- 
thrust  earth  bank  which  well  enough 
might  crumble  away  beneath  it  in  some 
time  of  tremendous  tempest  when  all  the 
island  should  be  overswept  and  beaten 
by  the  sea. 

For  the  most  part,  of  course — save  for 
little  chats  with  her  neighbors— Marretje 
was  alone  in  this  fine  house  of  hers.  Old 
Jaap  had  come  to  live  with  the  young 
people— as  was  only  fair,  since  he  had  no 
one  but  his  granddaughter  to  care  for 
him — but  both  he  and  Krelis  spent  all 
their  week-days  afloat  at  their  fishing 
and  only  their  Sundays  at  home.  Yet 
now  and  then  the  old  man,  making  some 
excuse  for  not  going  out  with  the  fleet, 
would  give  himself  a turn  at  shore  duty, 
and  would  sit  in  his  big  chair,  smoking 
his  long  pipe  very  contentedly,  watching 
his  granddaughter  at  her  endless  scour- 
ing and  cleaning,  and  listening  to  her 
little  bursts  of  song.  In  his  unsettled 
old  mind  he  sometimes  fancied  that  the 
years  had  rolled  backward  and  that  he 


was  watching  his  own  young  wife  again  ; 
ami  in  his  old  heart  he  would  dream 
young  love-dreams  by  the  hour  together 
— blessedly  forgetting  that  the  love  and 
the  happiness  which  had  made  his  life 
beautiful  had  been  snatched  away  from 
him  and  lost  forever  in  the  wrathful  wa- 
ters of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

But  Marretje’s  love-dreams  were  living 
ones.  As  Krelis  lounged  over  his  pipe 
of  a Sunday  morning,  taking  life  easily 
in  his  clean  Sunday  clothes,  he  would 
say  an  airy  word  or  two  in  praise  of  her 
housekeeping  that  fairly  would  set  her  to 
blushing  with  happiness — and  what  with 
the  color  in  her  fair  face  and  the  light  in 
her  blue  eyes  she  would  be  so  entirely 
charming  that  Krelis’s  own  eyes  would 
go  to  sparkling,  and  he  would  draw  her 
close  to  him  and  fondle  her  in  a genuine- 
ly loverlike  fashion  that  would  fill  her 
with  a very  tender  joy.  Krelis  was  quite 
sincere  in  his  love-making.  His  little 
Marretje’s  soft  beauty,  and  her  shy  de- 
light in  his  caresses,  went  down  into  an 
unsounded  depth  and  touched  an  un- 
known strain  of  gentleness  in  his  easy- 
going heart. 

But  even  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
they  were  married  Krelis  went  off  after 
dinner — it  had  been  a wonder  of  a dinner 
that  Marretje  had  cooked  for  him:  she 
had  been  planning  it  the  week  through! 

— to  join  his  companions  as  usual  at  Jan 
de  Jong's.  This  came  hard  on  Marretje. 

She  had  been  counting  so  much  on  that 
afternoon!  A dozen  little  tender  confi- 
dences had  been  put  aside  during  the 
morning  to  be  made  then  comfortably: 
when  the  dinner  things  would  all  bg^^ 
cleared  away,  and  her  grandfather  would 
have  gone  to  take  his  usual  Sunday  look 
at  his  boat,  and  she  and  Krelis  would  be 
sitting  at  their  ease — delightfully  alone 
together  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives! 

She  had  thought  it  all  out,  and  had 
arranged  in  her  own  mind  that  they 
would  sit  on  the  steps  above  her  scour- 
ing-shelf — at  the  back  of  the  house  and 
hidden  away  from  everybody— with  the 
canal  at  their  feet,  and  in  front  of  them 
the  level  loneliness  of  the  marsh-land 
stretching  away  and  losing  itself  in  the 
level  loneliness  of  the  sea.  She  had  a 
cushion  all  ready  for  Krelis  to  sit  on, 
ami  a smaller  cushion  for  herself  that 
was  to  go  on  the  next  lower  step— and 
she  blushed  a little  to  herself  as  she 
thought  how  she  would  make  a back  to 
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Jean  against  out  of  Krelis’s  big  knees. 
And  then,  just  as  she  liad  finished  her 
clearing  away  and  was  getting  out  the 
cushions,  Krelis  put  on  his  hat  and  said 
that  he  thought  he  would  step  across  to 
the  tavern  and  have  a look  at  the  boys. 
The  hoys  would  laugh  at  him,  he  said,  if 
he  settled  right,  down  into  being  an  old 
married  man — and  he  tried  to  give  a bet- 
ter send-off  to  this  small  pleasantry  by 
laughing  at  it  himself.  But  he  did  not 
laugh  very  heartily,  and  he  almost  turn- 
ed back  again  when  he  got  to  the  bridge 
— thinking  how  the  light  of  happiness 
which  had  made  Marretje's  face  so  beau- 
tiful through  that  Sunday  morning  sud- 
denly had  died  out  of  it  as  he  came 
away.  And  then  he  pulled  himself  to 
gether  with  the  reflection  that  she  would 
be  all  right  again  when  lie  got  back  to 
her  at  supper -time,  and  so  went  on. 
When  he  was  come  to  the  tavern  he  for- 
got all  about  Marretje's  unhappiness,  for 
the  boys  welcomed  him  with  a cheer. 

Being  in  this  way  forsaken,  Marretje 
carried  out  what  was  left  of  her  broken 
plan  forlornly— arranging  the  cushions 
on  the  two  steps,  and  sitting  on  the  lower 
one  with  her  elbow  resting  on  the  upper 
one  and  gazing  out  sorrowfully  across 
the  marsh-land  and  the  sea.  That  great 
loneliness  of  sedge  and  sea  and  sky 
made  her  own  loneliness  more  bitter: 
and  then  came  the  hurting  thought  that 
just  a week  before,  very  nearly  at  that 
same  hour,  Krelis  still  more  cruelly  had 
forsaken  her  while  he  led  with  Geert 
Thysen  their  wedding-dance. 

After  a while  old  Jaap  came  home  and 
seated  himself  beside  her.  He  was  si- 
lent, as  was  his  habit,  but  having  him 
that  way  soothed  and  comforted  her.  As 
she  leaned  her  head  against  his  shoulder 
and  held  his  big  bony  hands  the  old  man 
went  off  into  one  of  his  dream  fancies 
that  his  young  wife  was  beside  him  again 
—and  perhaps,  in  some  subtle  way,  that 
also  helped  to  take  the  sting  out  of  her 
pain.  When  Krelis  came  home  at  sup- 
per-time, walking  a little  unsteadily,  he 
did  not.  miss  her  flow  of  chattering  talk 
that  had  gone  on  through  the  morning; 
and  presently  it  began  again  — for  Krelis 
returned  in  high  good  humor,  and  his 
fire  of  pretty  speeches  and  his  kisses 
quickly  brought,  happiness  back  to  her 
sore  little  heart.  Knowing  thereafter 
what  to  expect  of  a Sunday,  her  plea- 
sure was  less  lively — but  so  was  her  pain. 


VII. 

It  was  a little  past  the  turn  of  the  half- 
year  after  the  wedding  that  the  prophets 
of  evil  pricked  up  their  ears  hopefully — 
as  there  began  to  go  humming  through 
Markeu  a soft  buzz  of  talk  about  the  car- 
ryings on  of  Geert  Thysen  and  Krelis 
Kess.  It  was  only  vague  talk,  to  be  sure; 
but  then  when  talk  of  that  sort  is  vague 
there  is  the  more  seaway  for  speculation 
and  inference.  All  sorts  of  rumors  went 
flashing  about  — and  carried  the  more 
weight,  perhaps,  because  they  could  not 
be  traced  to  a starting-point  and  were 
disavowed  by  each  person  who  passed 
them  on.  The  sum  of  them  became 
quite  amazing  before  long! 

In  the  end,  of  course,  this  talk  worked 
around  to  Marretje.  Bit  by  bit,  one 
kind  friend  after  another  brought  her 
variations  of  the  same  budget  of  news, 
pleading  their  friendship  for  her  as  the 
excuse  for  their  chattering;  and  all  of 
them  were  a good  deal  disconcerted  by 
the  placid  way,  with  scarcely  a word  of 
comment,  in  which  she  suffered  them  to 
talk  on.  Only  when  they  took  to  saying 
harsh  things  about  Krelis  did  they  rouse 
her  a little.  Then  she  would  stop  them 
shortly,  and  with  a quiet  insistence  that 
put  them  in  an  awkward  corner,  by  ask- 
ing them  to  remember  that  it  was  her 
husband  whom  they  were  talking  about 
and  that  what  they  were  saying  was  not 
fit  for  his  wife  to  hear.  This  line  of  re 
joinder  was  disconcerting  to  her  inter- 
locutors. To  be  put  in  the  wrong,  that 
way,  while  performing  for  conscience- 
sake  a very  unpleasant  duty,  could  not 
but  arouse  resentment.  Presently  it  l>e- 
gan  to  be  said  that  Marretje  was  a poor- 
spirited  thing  upon  whom  friendly  sym- 
pathy was  thrown  away. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  Marretje  was 
not  feeling  very  strong  just  then  that  she 
took  matters  so  quietly.  Certainly  she 
had  not  much  energy  to  spare,  and  her 
days  went  slowly  and  heavily.  Even  on 
the  Sunday  mornings  when  she  had  Kre- 
lis at  home  with  her — and  a good  many 
of  his  Sundays  were  spent  away  from  the 
island,  in  order,  as  he  explained,  that  he 
might  get  olf  on  the  Mondays  earlier  to 
his  fishing — she  found  it  hard  to  keep  up 
the  laughing  talk  and  the  light-hearted 
way  with  him  that  he  seemed  to  think  al- 
ways were  his  due.  When  she  flagged  a 
little  he  told  her  not  to  be  sulky — ami 
that  cut  her  sharply,  for  she.  thought  that 
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lie  ought  to  feel  in  his  own  heart  how 
very  tenderly  she  was  loving  him  in  those 
days,  anti  how  earnestly  she  was  longing 
for  a tender  and  sustaining  love  in  re- 
turn. 

It  is  uncertain  how  much  of  all  this 
old  Jaap  understood,  but  a part  of  it  he 
certainly  did  understand.  In  some  mat- 
ter’s his  clouded  brain  seemed  to  work 
with  a curious  clearness,  and  especially 
had  lie  a strange  faculty  for  getting  close 
to  troubled  hearts.  Many  there  were  in 
Marken,  on  whom  sorrow  had  fallen,  who 
had  been  comforted  by  his  sympathy; 
and  who  had  found  it  the  more  soothing 
and  helpful  because  it  was  given  with  no 
more  than  a gentle  look  or  a few  gentle 
words.  In  this  same  soft  way,  that  ask- 
ed for  no  answer  and  that  needed  none, 
he  comforted  Marretje  in  that  sad  time  of 
her  loneliness.  Many  a day,  when  the 
other  fishermen  kept  the  sea,  he  kept  the 
land  — letting  his  boat  go  away  to  the  fish- 
ing  without  him  while  he  made  company 
at  home  for  his  granddaughter,  and  even 
helped  her  in  the  heavier  part  of  her 
house  - work  with  his  big  clumsy  old 
hands.  These  awkward  efforts  to  serve 
her  touched  Marretje's  heart  very  keenly 
— yet  also  added  a pang  to  her  sorrow 
bee  a use  of  her  longing  that  Krelis  might 
show  his  love  for  her  in  the  same  way. 

But  old  Jaap  had  his  work  to  do  at  sea, 
and  Marretje  had  to  make  the  best  of 
many  and  many  a weary  and  lonely  day. 
Bid  it g in  so  poor  a way  she  could  busy 
herself  hut  little  with  her  house-work — 
nor  was  there  much  incentive  to  scour 
and  polish  since  Krelis  had  ceased  to 
commend  her  housekeeping;  and,  indeed, 
was  at  home  so  little  that  he  was  indiffer- 
ent as  to  whether  she  kept  her  house  well 
or  ill. 

And  so  she  spent  much  of  her  time  as 
she  had  spent  that  first  lonely  Sunday  af- 
ternoon—sitting  on  the  steps  above  her 
scouring  - shelf,  looking  out  sadly  and 
dreamily  across  the  marsh* land  and  the 
sea.  Or  she  would  ^valk  slowly  to  the 
end  of  the  village,  where  rough  steps 
went  down  to  a little -used  canal,  and 
there  would  lean  against  the  rail  while 
she  gazed  steadfastly  across  the  marshes 
seaward  — trying  to  fancy  that  she  could 
see  the  fishing  fleet,  and  trying  to  build 
in  her  breast  little  hope  castles  in  which 
Krelis  again  was  all  her  own.  They 
comforted  her,  these  hope  - castles:  even 
though  always,  when  the  week  ended 


and  the  fleet  was  back  again,  they  came 
crashing  down.  Sometimes  Krelis's  boat 
did  not  return  at  all.  Sometimes  it  re- 
turned without  him.  When  lie  did  come 
back  in  it  very  little  of  his  idle  Sunday 
was  passed  at  home.  The  dark  months 
of  winter  dragged  on  wearily.  Gray  chill 
clouds  hung  over  Marken,  and  gray  chill 
clouds  rested  on  this  poor  Marretje's 
heart. 

VIII. 

But  one  glad  day  in  the  early  spring- 
time the  sun  shone  again — when  Krelis 
bent  down  over  her  bed  with  a look  of 
real  love  in  his  bright  eyes  and  kissed 
her;  and  then— in  a half-fearful  way  that 
made  her  laugh  at  him  with  a weak  little 
laugh  in  which  there  was  great  happi- 
ness— kissed  also  his  little  son.  *4  As  if 
his  father's  kiss  could  hurt  this  great 
strong  bov!”  she  said  in  a tone  of  great 
superiority:  and  held  the  little  atom  close 
to  her  breast  with  all  the  strength  of  her 
feeble  arms.  She  loved  with  a double 
love  this  little  Krelis:  greatly  for  1 1 ini  self 
and  for  the  strong  thrilling  joy  of  mo- 
therhood, but  perhaps  even  more  because 
his  coming  had  brought  the  other  Krelis 
back  again  into  the  deep  chambers  of  her 
heart. 

It  was  the  prettiest  of  sights,  presently, 
when  she  was  up  and  about  again,  to  see 
Marretje  standing  in  front  of  her  own 
door  in  the  spring  sunshine  holding  this 
famous  little  Krelis  in  her  arms.  Then, 
as  now.  young  mothers  were  common 
enough  in  Marken;  but  there  was  a look 
of  radiant  happiness  about  Marretje — so 
the  old  people  will  tell  you — that  made 
her  different  from  any  young  mother 
whom  ever  they  saw.  44  Her  face  was  as 
shining  as  the  face  of  un  angel!"  one  of 
the  old  women  said  to  me— when  I heard 
this  story  told  in  Marken  on  a summer 
day.  And  this  same  old  woman  told  me 
that  through  that  time  of  Marret  je's  great 
happiness  Geert  Thysen  walked  sullen: 
ready  at  any  moment,  without  cause  or 
reason,  to  fly  out  into  what  the  old  wo- 
man called  a yellow  rage. 

But  even  from  the  first  the  matrons  of 
the  island,  knowing  in  such  matters, 
pulled  long  faces  when  they  talked  about 
the  little  Krelis  among  themselves.  Kre- 
lis Kess's  son,  they  said,  should  not  have 
been  so  frail  a child;  and  then  they 
would  account  for  this  puny  baby  by 
casting  back  to  the  time  when  Marretje 
was  orphaned  before  she  was  weaned, 
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For  a moment  there  was  silence.  Kre- 
lis flushed  and  looked  uneasy,  almost 
ashamed.  There  was  a dull  burning 
light  in  Geert’s  black  eyes  and  her  face 
was  pale  and  drawn.  She  was  the  first 
to  speak. 

“ You’re  quite  right  to  make  the  most 
of  your  sick  baby,”  she  said.  “ You 
won’t  have  him  long.” 

“ He’s  not  a sick  baby,”  Marretje  an- 
swered furiously.  “He’s  as  strong  and 
well  as  he  can  be!” 

Geert  laughed.  “That  puny  little 
thing  strong  and  well!”  she  answered. 
“ Much  it  is  that  you  know  about  babies, 
Marretje!  Don’t  you  see  how  the  veins 
show  through  his  skin?  Don’t  you  see 
the  marks  under  his  eyes?  Don’t  you 
see  how  little  he  is,  and  how  lie  don’t 
grow?  In  another  month  you’ll  know 
more.  He’ll  be  over  yonder  in  the  grave- 
yard by  that  time!”  And  then  she  flash- 
ed a look  on  Krelis  of  that  sort  of  hate 
which  comes  when  love  goes  wrong  as 
she  added:  “ And  it  is  no  more  than  you 
deserve,  Krelis  Kess.  You  might  have 
had  a strong  woman  for  a wife,  and  then 
you  would  have  had  a strong  child !” 
With  that  she  gave  a sudden  thrust  with 
the  pole  that  sent  her  boat  flying  away 
from  them,  and  in  an  instant  vanished 
around  a turn  in  the  canal. 

IX. 

Within  a week  the  story  of  what  had 
happened  between  them  was  all  over 
Marken . Geert  Thysen  herself  must  have 
told  what  she  had  done.  Certainly  Kre- 
lis did  not  tell;  and  Marretje,  having  no 
one  else  to  turn  to,  told  only  her  grand- 
father. But  various  versions  of  the  story 
went  about  the  island,  and  the  comment 
upon  all  of  them  by  the  Marken  folk  was 
the  same:  that  Krelis  had  played  the  part 
of  a coward  in  suffering  such  words  to  be 
spoken  to  his  wife  with  never  a word  on 
his  side  of  reply.  Old  Jaap,  they  say, 
blazed  out  into  one  of  his  mad  rages 
against  his  son-in-law.  Some  say  that 
lie  then  laid  the  curse  upon  him  — but 
that  never  will  be  known  certainly,  for 
the  bout  between  the  two  men  took  place 
when  they  were  alone. 

What  is  known  to  be  true  is  that  Krelis 
for  a while  was  as  a man  stunned;  and 
that  when  became  to  himself  again — this 
was  after  the  little  Krelis  was  laid  away 
in  the  graveyard  — what  love  he  had 
had  for  Marretje  was  turned  to  an  angry 
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hatred  because  she  had  let  his  boy  die. 
He  said  this  not  only  to  his  neighbors 
but  to  Marretje  herself — telling  her  that 
their  child  had  died  because  she  had 
borne  it  weakly  into  the  world  and  had 
given  it  no  strength  with  which  to  live. 

Even  a strong  woinau,  being  well  nigh 
heart-broken — as  Marretje  was  when  her 
baby  was  lost  to  her  — could  not  have 
stood  up  against  a blow  like  that.  And 
Marretje,  who  was  not  a strong  woman, 
felt  the  heart-breaking  bitterness  of  what 
Krelis  said  because  she  knew  that  it  was 
true.  Very  soon  she  was  as  feeble  and 
as  wan  as  the  little  Krelis  had  been.  Hap- 
piness was  no  more  for  her,  and  she 
longed  only  for  the  forgetfulness  of  sor- 
row which  would  come  to  her  when  she 
should  be  as  the  little  Krelis  was.  And  so 
her  slight  hold  on  life  loosened  quickly, 
and  presently  she  and  the  little  Krelis 
lay  in  the  graveyard  side  by  side. 

She  had  a very  nice  funeral,  so  one  of 
the  old  women  in  Marken  told  me:  the 
best  bier  and  the  best  pall  were  used,  and 
the  minister  gave  his  best  address — the 
one  called  “The  Mourning  Wreath” — at 
the  grave.  And  to  end  with  there  was 
a breakfast  in  Jan  de  Jong’s  tavern  that 
was  of  the  best  too.  It  was  only  just  to 
Krelis,  the  old  woman  said,  to  say  that  in 
the  matter  of  the  funeral  he  behaved  very 
well  indeed. 

But  one  thing  which  he  did  at  that 
breakfast  showed  that  it  was  for  his  own 
pride,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  Marretje, 
that  everything  was  done  in  so  fine  a 
style.  On  Marken  there  was  left  no  near 
woman  relative  of  Marretje’s,  and  when 
the  guests  came  to  the  table  they  were 
a good  deal  scandalized  by  finding  that 
Geert  Thysen  was  to  be  seated  on  Krelis’s 
right  hand.  Old  Jaap’s  place  was  on  his 
left,  but  when  the  old  man  saw  who  was 
to  take  the  seat  on  the  right  he  drew  back 
quickly  from  the  table  and  left  the  room. 

At  that,  for  a full  half -minute  there 
was  an  awkward  pause — until  Krelis,  in 
a strong  voice,  bade  the  company  be  seat- 
ed : and  added  that  no  one  had  a better 
right  to  the  seat  beside  him  than  Mar- 
retje’s oldest  friend.  As  he  made  this 
speech  a little  buzzing  whisper  went 
around  among  the  company,  and  some 
one  even  snickered  down  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  big  room.  But  there  was  the 
breakfast,  as  good  as  it  could  be,  before 
them.  It  was  much  too  good  a breakfast 
to  lose  on  a mere  point  of  etiquette.  The 
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whispering  died  out  and  for  a moment 
the  guests  looked  at  one  another  in  si- 
leuce — and  then  there  was  a great  scrap- 
ing and  rattling  of  chairs  as  they  all  sat 
down.  And  Krelis  and  Geert  presided 
over  the  funeral  feast  with  a most  proper 
gravity — save  that  now  and  then  a glance 
passed  between  them  that  seemed  to  have 
more  meaning  than  was  quite  decorous  in 
the  case  of  those  two:  the  one  being  a 
maiden,  and  the  other  a widower  whose 
wife  had  not  been  buried  quite  two  hours. 

Of  course  there  was  a good  deal  of  talk 
about  all  this  afterward;  but  as  public 
opinion  had  been  moulded  under  favor- 
able circumstauces — while  the  mellowing 
influence  of  the  good  food  and  abundant 
drink  was  still  operative — the  talk  was 
not  by  any  means  relentlessly  harsh.  The 
men  openly  smiled  at  the  proof  which 
Krelis  had  given  that  his  loss  was  not 
irreparable;  and  the  women,  with  a cer- 
tain primness,  admitted  that  — after  all 
the  talk  there  had  been — Krelis  owed  it 
to  Geert  to  marry  her  with  as  little  delay 
as  the  proprieties  of  the  case  would  allow. 

But  even  this  kindly  public  opinion 
was  strained  sharply  by  the  discovery 
that  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  only 
two  months  after  that  funeral  feast  at 
which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  had 
been  announced.  That  was  going,  the 
women  said,  altogether  too  fast.  But 
the  men  only  laughed  again — partly  at 
the  way  in  which  the  women  were  stand- 
ing up  for  the  respect  due  to  their  sex, 
and  partly  at  Krelis’s  hurry  to  take  on 
again  the  bonds  from  which  he  had  been 
so  very  recently  set  free. 

Here  and  there  among  the  talkers  a 
questioning  word  would  be  put  in  as  to 
how  old  Jaap  would  take  this  move  on 
the  part  of  his  son-in-law.  But  even  the 
few  people  who  bothered  their  heads  with 
this  phase  of  the  matter  held  that  old 
Jaap  never  would  have  a clear  enough 
understanding  of  it  to  resent  the  dishon- 
or put  upon  his  granddaughter’s  memory. 
He  had  returned  to  his  home  in  the  Ker- 
kehof  and  was  living  there,  in  his  own 
queer  way,  solitary.  He  was  madder  than 
ever,  people  said;  and  it  was  certain  that 
he  had  gone  back  to  his  old  habit  of 
spending  in  the  graveyard  all  of  the  days 
and  many  of  the  nights  which  he  passed 
ashore.  Often  those  who  passed  by  night 
between  the  Hafenbeurt  and  the  Kerke- 
liof  saw  him  there— keeping  his  strange 
watch  among  the  graves. 


X. 

What  the  Marken  folk  still  speak  of  as 
“ the  great  storm  ” — the  worst  storm  of 
which  there  is  record  in  the  island  s his- 
tory— set  in  a good  four-and- twenty  hours 
before  the  December  day  on  which  Geert 
Thysen  and  Krelis  Kess  were  married. 
From  the  Polar  ice  fields  a rushing  and  a 
mighty  wind  thundered  southward  over 
the  Arctic  Ocean  and  down  across  the 
shallows  of  the  North  Sea— sucking  away 
the  water  from  the  Baltic,  sending  a 
roaring  tide  out  through  the  English 
Channel  into  the  Atlantic,  and  piling 
higher  and  higher  against  the  Holland 
coast  a wall  of  ocean:  which  broke  at  the 
one  opening  and  went  pouring  onward 
into  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Already  on  the  morning  of  that  wild 
wedding-day  the  waves  were  lapping  high 
about  Marken,  and  here  and  there  a dull 
gleam  of  water  showed  where  the  marsh- 
es were  overflowed.  Just  before  daybreak 
the  storm  lulled  a little,  but  came  on 
again  with  a fresh  force  after  the  unseen 
sunrise,  and  grew  stronger  and  stronger 
as  the  black  day  wore  on.  Down  by  the 
little  haven  the  fishermen  were  gathered 
in  groups  anxiously  watching  their  toss- 
ing boats— in  dread  lest  in  spite  of  the 
doubled  and  tripled  moorings  they  should 
fetch  away.  Steadily  from  the  black  sky 
poured  downward  sheets  of  rain. 

According  to  Marken  notions,  even  a 
landsman  should  not  have  ventured  to 
marry  on  a day  like  that;  and  for  a fish- 
erman to  marry  while  such  a storm  was 
raging  was  a sheer  tempting  of  all  the 
forces  which  work  together  for  evil  in  the 
tempests  of  the  sea.  Every  one  expected 
that  the  wedding  would  be  put  off;  and 
when  word  was  passed  around  that  it  was 
not  to  be  put  off,  all  of  the  older  and 
steadier  folk  refused  with  one  voice  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  How  Krelis 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  minister  to  con- 
sent to  perform  the  ceremon y no  one  ever 
knew — for  the  minister  was  one  of  the 
many  that  day  on  Marken  who  never  saw 
the  rising  of  another  sun.  He  was  not 
well  liked,  that  minister,  and  stories  not 
to  his  credit  were  whispered  about  him; 
at  least  so  one  of  the  old  women  told  me 
— and  more  than  half  hinted  that  what 
happened  to  him  was  a judgment  upon 
him  for  his  sins. 

Even  when  the  wedding  party  came 
across  from  the  Kerkehof  to  the  Hafen- 
beurt, some  little  time  before  mid-day. 
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the  marshes  on  each  side  of  the  raised 
path  were  marshes  no  longer  but  open 
water — that  was  whipped  southward  be- 
fore the  gale  in  little  angry  waves.  There 
was  no  chance  for  a show  of  finery.  The 
men  wore  their  oil-skins  over  their  Sun- 
day clothes,  and  the  women  were  wrapped 
in  cloaks  and  shawls.  But  it  was  a com- 
pany of  young  daredevils,  that  wedding 
party,  and  the  members  of  it  came  on 
through  the  storm  laughing  and  shouting 
— with  Geert  and  Krelis  leading  and  the 
gayest  madcaps  of  them  all.  So  far  from 
being  dismayed  by  the  roaring  tempest, 
those  two  wild  natures  seemed  only  to  be 
stirred  and  aroused  by  it  to  a fierce  hap- 
piness. They  say  that  Geert  never  was 
so  beautiful  as  she  was  that  day — her  face 
glowing  with  a strong  rich  color,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  a wondrous  brilliancy,  her 
full  red  lips  parted  and  showing  the  gleam 
of  those  strong  white  teeth  of  hers,  her 
lithe  body  erect  and  poised  confidently 
against  the  furious  wind  which  swept 
them  all  forward  along  the  path. 

But  as  the  party  came  near  to  the  grave- 
yard, lying  midway  between  the  Kerke- 
hof  and  the  Hafenbeurt  close  beside  the 
path,  some  of  the  young  men  and  women 
found  their  merriment  oozing  out  of  them. 
In  that  day  of  black  storm  the  rain-sodden 
mound  was  inexpressibly  desolate.  All 
around  it,  save  for  the  pathway  leading 
up  to  its  gate,  the  marsh  was  flooded.  The 
graveyard  almost  was  an  island — would 
be  quite  an  island  should  the  water  rise 
another  foot.  Rushed  onward  by  the 
gale,  shrewd  little  waves  were  beating 
against  its  windward  side  so  sharply 
that  the  soft  soil  visibly  was  crumbling 
away— a sight  which  recalled  a dim  but 
very  grisly  legend  of  how  once  a great 
storm  had  hurled  such  a sea  upon  Marken 
that  the  dead  bodies  lying  in  that  very 
spot  had  been  torn  from  their  resting- 
places  by  the  tumultuous  waves.  But 
crueler  still  was  the  shivering  thought 
of  Marretje,  only  two  months  dead,  lying 
in  that  sodden  ground  in  her  storm-beat- 
en grave. 

And  then,  as  they  came  closer,  the 
memory  of  Marretje  was  brought  home 
to  them  still  more  sharply  and  in  a 
strangely  startling  way:  as  they  saw  old 
Jaap  uprise  suddenly  from  where  he  had 
been  crouched  amidst  the  graves.  Bare- 
headed, with  his  long  gray  hair  and  long 
gray  beard  soaked  with  the  falling  tor- 
rent and  flying  out  before  the  wind,  he 


stood  upright  on  the  crest  of  the  mound 
close  above  them  — his  tall  lean  figure 
towering  commandingly  against  the  black 
rain  clouds,  defiant  as  some  old  sea-god 
of  the  furious  storm. 

He  seemed  to  be  speaking,  but  the 
storm  noises  were  as  a wall  shutting  him 
off  from  them,  and  not  until  they  had 
passed  on  a little  and  were  to  leeward*  of 
him  could  they  hear  his  words.  Then 
they  heard  him  clearly:  speaking  slowly, 
with  no  trace  of  anger  in  his  tones  but 
with  a strange  solemn  fervor — as  though 
he  felt  himself  to  be  out  beyond  the  line 
which  separates  Time  from  Eternity,  and 
from  that  vantage-point  uttered  with  au- 
thority the  judgments  of  an  outraged 
God.  It  was  to  Geert  and  Krelis  that  he 
spoke,  pointing  at  them  with  one  out- 
stretched hand  while  the  other  was  raised 
as  though  in  invocation  toward  the  wild 
black  sky:  “For  your  sins  the  anger  of 
God  is  loosed  upon  you  in  His  urn  pests, 
and  in  His  name  I curse  you  with  * bind- 
ing curse.  May  the  raging  waters  be 
upon  you ! May  you  perish  in  the  wrath 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee!” 

A shudder  went  through  all  the  wed- 
ding company.  Even  Krelis,  half  stop- 
ping, suddenly  paled.  Only  Geert,  bold- 
er than  all  of  them  put  together,  held  her 
own.  With  a quick  motion  she  drew 
Krelis  onward,  and  her  lip  curled  in  that 
way  of  hers  as  she  said  to  him:  “ What 
has  old  Jaap  to  do  with  you  or  me,  Kre- 
lis? He  is  a mad  old  fool!”  And  then 
she  looked  straight  at  old  Jaap,  into  the 
very  eyes  of  him,  and  laughed  scornfully 
— as  they  all  together  went  on  again 
through  the  wind  and  rain. 

But  when  they  came  to  Jan  de  Jong's 
tavern,  where  the  wedding  breakfast  was 
waiting  for  them,  Krelis  was  the  first  to 
call  for  gin.  He  said  that  he  was  cold. 

XI. 

It  was  the  strangest  wedding  feast,  they 
say,  that  ever  was  held  on  Marken:  with 
the  black  tempest  beating  outside,  and  all 
the  lamps  in  the  big  room  lighted— al- 
though the  day  still  was  on  the  morning 
side  of  noon.  Young  Jan  de  Jong — the 
same  who  is  old  Jan  de  Jong  now,  and 
who  now  keeps  the  tavern — remembers  it 
all  well,  and  tells  how  his  mother  was 
for  bundling  the  whole  company  out  of 
doors.  Such  doings  would  bring  bad 
luck  upon  the  house,  she  said — and  went 
up  stair’s  and  locked  herself  into  her  room 
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and  took  to  praying  when  her  husband 
told  her  that  bad  luck  never  came  with 
good  money,  and  that  what  Krelis  was 
willing  to  pay  for  Krelis  should  have. 

But  it  was  the  wife  who  was  right  that 
time — as  the  husband  knew  a very  little 
later  on.  For  that  night  Krelis's  boat 
was  one  of  those  swept  away  from  their 
moorings  and  foundered,  and  Krelis's  fine 
house  was  undermined  by  the  water  and 
went  out  over  the  Zuyder  Zee  in  frag- 
ments— and  so  the  wedding  feast  never 
was  paid  for  at  all.  And  she  always  said 
that  but  for  her  prayers  their  son  would 
have  been  lost  to  them  too.  Old  Jan  was 
very  grave  when  he  told  me  about  this — 
and  from  some  of  the  others  I learned 
that  it  was  because  of  what  happened  to 
him  that  night  that  he  gave  over  the  wild 
life  that  he  had  been  leading  and  became 
a steady  man. 

At  first,  what  with  the  blackness  of  the 
storm  atid  the  ringing  in  everybody’s  ears 
of  ola  Jaap’s  curse,  the  company  was  a 
dismal  one.  But  the  plentiful  hot  gin- 
and-water  that  Krelis  ordered— and  led 
in  drinking — soon  brought  cheerfulness 
back  again.  As  for  Geert,  she  had  no 
need  of  gin-and-water:  her  high  spirits 
held  from  first  to  last.  Seated  on  Krelis’s 
right — just  as  she  had  been  seated  only 
a little  while  before  on  the  day  of  Mar- 
retje’s  funeral — she  rattled  away  steadily 
with  her  gay  talk;  and  every  now  and 
then,  they  say,  turned  to  Krelis  with  a 
look  that  brought  fire  into  his  eyes! 

The  walk  after  breakfast  was  out  of  the 
question.  As  the  afternoon  went  on  the 
storm  raged  more  and  more  tumultuous- 
ly. There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  have 
the  room  cleared  of  the  chairs  and  table 
and  go  straight  on  to  the  dancing;  and 
that  they  did  — excepting  some  of  the 
weaker-headed  ones,  whose  legs  were  too 
badly  tangled  for  such  gay  exercise  and 
who  sat  limply  on  the  benches  against 
the  wall. 

This  time  it  was  not  by  favor  but  by 
right  that  Geert  led  the  dance  with  Kre- 
lis— her  black  eyes  shining  and  her  face 
all  of  a rich  red  glow.  And  as  she  took 
her  place  at  the  head  of  it  she  said  to 
Jaantje  de  Waard  : “Who’s  got  him 
now,  this  lover  of  mine  you  said  I'd  lost, 
Jaantje?  Didn't  I tell  you  that  it's  one 
thing  to  lay  the  net,  but  it's  another  to 
haul  it  in  ?'’  And  away  she  went,  caught 
close  to  Krelis,  with  a laugh  on  those  red 
lips  of  hers  and  a brighter  sparkle  in  her 


black  eyes.  Jaantje  said — it  was  she  who 
told  me,  an  old  woman  now — that  some- 
how this  speech  of  Geert's,  and  the  sud- 
den thought  that  it  brought  of  dead  Mar 
retje  out  there  in  the  graveyard,  made 
her  feel  so  queasy  in  her  stomach  that 
she  left  the  dance  and  went  home  bare- 
headed through  the  storm. 

The  dancing,  with  plenty  to  drink  be- 
tween whiles,  went  on  until  evening;  and 
after  nightfall  the  company  grew  still 
merrier — partly  because  of  the  punch,  but 
more  because  the  feast  lost  much  of  its 
grewsoineness  when  they  all  knew  that 
the  darkness  outside  was  the  ordinary 
darkness  of  black  night  and  not  the 
strange  darkness  of  that  black  day.  But 
there  was  no  break  in  the  storm;  and  ^ 
now  and  then,  when  a fierce  burst  of  wind 
fairly  set  the  house  to  rocking  on  its 
foundations,  aud  sent  the  rain  dashing  in 
sheets  against  the  windows,  there  would  be 
anxious  talk  among  those  of  the  dancers 
who  came  from  the  Kerkehof  or  the  Kes- 
beurt  as  to  how  they  were  to  get  home. 
From  time  to  time  one  of  the  men  would 
open  the  door  a little  and  take  a look  out- 
side— and  would  draw  in  again  in  a hurry 
and  go  straight  to  the  punch-howl  for 
comforting : for  none  of  them  had  seen  any 
storm  like  that  on  Marken  in  all  their  lives. 

And  so,  when  at  last  the  storm  did  lull 
a little — this  was  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  close  upon  the  moonrise— 
there  was  a general  disposition  to  take 
advantage  of  the  break  and  get  away. 
And  Krelis  did  not  urge  his  guests  to  stay 
longer,  for  he  was  of  the  same  mind  with 
them — being  eager  to  carry  off  homeward 
his  Geert  with  the  flashing  eyes. 

But  when  the  men  went  out  of  doors 
together  to  have  a look  about  them  they 
were  brought  up  suddenly  with  a round 
turn.  It  is  only  a step  from  Jan  de  Jong  s 
tavern  to  the  head  of  the  path  that  dips 
downward  and  leads  across  the  marshes 
to  the  other  villages.  But  when  they  had 
taken  that  step  no  path  was  to  be  seen ! 
Close  at  their  feet,  and  stretching  away  in 
front  of  them  as  far  as  their  ejTes  could 
reach  through  the  night  gloom,  was  to  be 
seen  only  tumultuous  black  water  flecked 
here  and  there  with  patches  of  foam. 
Everywhere  over  Marken,  save  the  grave 
yard  mound  and  the  knolls  on  which 
stood  the  several  villages,  the  ocean  was 
in  possession  : right  across  the  island  were 
sweeping  the  storm-lashed  waves  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee! 
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XII. 

Though  they  all  were  well  filled  with 
punch-begotten  Dutch  courage,  not  one 
of  them  but  Krelis— as  they  stood  together 
looking  out  over  what  should  have  been 
marsh-land  and  what  was  angry  sea — 
thought  even  for  a moment  of  getting 
homeward  before  daylight  should  come 
again  and  the  gale  should  break  away. 
And  even  Krelis  would  not  have  been  for 
facing  such  danger  at  an  ordinary  time: 
but  just  then  his  soul  and  body  were  in 
commotion,  and  over  the  black  stormy 
water  he  saw  visions  of  Geert  beckoning 
him  to  those  red  lips  of  hers,  and  firing 
him  with  the  sparkle  of  her  flashing  eyes. 

“It's  a bit  of  a sea,”  he  said  lightly, 
“but  if  one  of  you  will  lend  a hand  at 
an  oar  with  me  well  manage  it  easily. 
Just  here  it’s  baddish.  But  a stiff  pull  of 
a hundred  yards  will  fetch  us  into  smooth- 
er water  under  the  lee  of  the  graveyard, 
and  beyond  that  we’ll  be  a little  under 
the  lee  of  the  Kerkehof — and  then  another 
spurt  of  stiff  pulling  will  fetch  us  home. 
Geert  will  steer,  and  we  can  count  on  her 
to  steer  well.  I wouldn’t  have  risked  it 
with  Marretje  at  the  tiller— but  I’ve  got 
another  sort  of  a wife  now.  Which  of 
you  ’ll  come  along?” 

There  was  a dead  silence  at  that,  for 
every  one  of  the  young  fellows  standing 
there  knew  that  to  take  a boat  out  into 
that  water  meant  a fight  for  life  at  every 
inch  of  the  way. 

“Well,  since  you’re  all  so  modest,” 
Krelis  went  on  with  a laugh,  “I’ll  pick 
out  big  Jan  here  to  pull  with  me — and 
no  offence  to  the  rest  of  you,  for  we  all 
know  that  not  another  man  on  Marken 
pulls  so  strong  an  oar.” 

It  was  old  Jan  himself  who  told  me 
this,  and  he  said  that  when  Krelis  chose 
him  that  way  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do  but  to  say  that  he’d  go.  But  he  said 
that  he  went  pale  at  the  thought  of  what 
was  before  him,  and  would  have  given 
anything  in  the  world  to  get  out  of  the 
job.  All  the  others  spoke  up  against 
their  trying  it;  and  that,  he  said,  while 
it  scared  him  still  more— for  they  all,  in 
spite  of  the  punch  that  was  in  them,  spoke 
very  seriously — helped  him  to  go  ahead. 
It  would  be  something  to  talk  about  after- 
ward, he  thought,  that  he  had  done  what 
everybody  else  was  afraid  to  do.  And 
when  the  others  found  that  he  and  Krelis 
were  not  to  be  shaken,  they  set  themselves 
to  bringing  a strong  boat  across  from  the 


other  side  of  the  village  and  getting  it 
into  the  water — in  a smooth  place  under 
the  lee  of  one  of  the  houses— and  lashing 
a lantern  fast  into  its  bows. 

When  Krelis  and  Jan  went  back  to  the 
tavern  to  fetch  Geert  there  was  another 
outcry.  All  the  women  got  around 
Geert  and  declared  that  she  should  not 
go.  But  Geert  was  ready  always  for  any* 
bit  of  daredeviltry,  and  the  readier  when 
anybody  tried  to  hold  her  back  from  it 
— and  then  the  way  that  Krelis  looked 
at  her  would  have  taken  her  with  him 
through  the  very  gates  of  hell.  She  only 
laughed  at  the  other  women,  and  made 
them  help  her  to  put  on  the  oil-skin  hat 
and  coat  that  Krelis  fetched  for  her  to 
keep  her  dry  against  the  pelting  rain. 
And  she  laughed  still  louder  when  she 
was  rigged  out  in  this  queer  dress— and 
what  with  her  sparkling  eyes  and  her 
splendid  color  ^as  so  bewitching  under 
the  big  hat  that  Krelis  snatched  a kiss 
from  her  and  swore  that  at  last  he  had 
a wife  just  to  his  mind. 

All  the  company,  muffled  in  shawls 
and  cloaks,  went  along  with  them  to  the 
water-side  to  see  them  start;  and  because 
there  was  no  commotion  in  the  quiet 
nook  where  the  boat  was  lying,  and  the 
darkness  hid  the  tumbling  waves  beyond, 
most  of  them  thought  that  the  only  dan- 
ger ahead  for  Geert  and  the  others  was  a 
thorough  drenching — and  were  disposed 
to  make  fun  of  this  queer  wedding  jour- 
ney on  which  they  were  bound.  But  the 
young  men  who  had  launched  the  boat 
knew  better,  and  they  tried  once  more  to 
make  Krelis  give  over  his  purpose — or, 
at  least,  to  wait  until  the  moon  should 
rise  a little  and  thin  the  clouds.  And  all 
the  answer  that  they  got  was  a laugh 
from  Geert  and  a joking  invitation  from 
Krelis  to  come  across  to  the  Kesbeurt  in 
the  morning  and  join  him  in  a glass  of 
grog. 

Krelis  was  to  pull  stroke,  and  so  big 
Jan  got  into  the  boat  ahead  of  him — with 
his  heart  fairly  down  in  his  boots,  he  told 
me — and  then  Krelis  got  in;  and  last  of 
all  Geert  took  her  seat  in  the  stern,  and 
as  she  gripped  the  tiller  steadily  gave  the 
order  to  shove  off.  AVith  a strong  push 
the  young  men  gave  the  boat  a start  that 
sent  it  well  out  from  the  shore,  and  then 
the  oars  bit  into  the  water  and  they  were 
under  way. 

One  of  the  old  women  whom  I talked 
with  was  of  the  wedding  party,  and  down 
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there  by  the  shore  that  night,  and  she 
told  me  that  they  all  cheered  and  laughed 
for  a minute  as  the  boat  with  the  lantern 
in  her  bows  shot  off  from  the  land.  The 
thought  of  danger,  she  said,  was  quite 
out  of  their  minds.  Right  in  front  of 
them,  less  than  a quarter  of  a mile  away, 
they  saw  the  lights-  of  the  houses  in  the 
Kesbeurt  shining  brightly,  and  plainly 
setting  the  course  for  Geert  to  steer;  and 
they  knew  that  the  two  strongest  men  on 
Marken  were  at  the  oars.  What  they 
all  were  laughing  about,  she  said,  was 
that  anybody  should  be  going  from  the 
one  village  to  the  other  in  a boat— and 
that  it  should  be  a wedding  journey,  too! 

But  it  was  only  for  a moment  that 
their  laughter  lasted.  The  instant  that 
the  boat  was  out  of  the  sheltered  smooth 
water  they  all  knew  that  not  by  one 
chance  in  a thousand  could  she  live  to 
fetch  across.  By  the  light  of  the  lantern 
fixed  in  her  bows  they  saw  plainly  the 
wild  tumult*  of  the  sea  around  her — that 
caught  her  and  seemed  to  stand  her  al- 
most straight  on  end  as  Geert  held  her 
strongly  against  the  on-coming  waves. 
The  old  woman  said  that  a thrill  of  hor- 
ror ran  through  them  all  as  they  real- 
ized what  certainly  must  happen.  By  a 
common  impulse,  down  they  all  went  on 
their  knees  on  the  sodden  ground  with 
the  rain  pelting  them  — and  she  heard 
some  one  cry  out  in  the  darkness:  “ Old 
Jaap’s  curse  is  upon  them ! May  God 
pity  and  help  them  and  have  mercy  on 
their  souls !” 

XIII. 

Old  Jan,  who  alone  knew  it,  told  me 
the  rest  of  the  story — but  speaking  slow- 
ly and  unwillingly,  as  though  it  all  still 
were  fresli  before  him  and  very  horribly 
real. 

He  said  that  when  the  boat  lifted  as 
that  first  sea  struck  her  it  was  plain 
enough  what  was  likely  to  happen  to 
them — for  they  could  not  put  about  to 
make  the  shore  again  without  swamping, 
and  with  such  a sea  running  thejr  were 
pretty  certain  to  swamp  quickly  if  they 
went  on.  But  Krelis  was  not  the  sort  to 
give  in,  and  he  shouted  over  his  shoulder: 
“I’ve  got  you  into  a scrape,  Jan;  but  if 
we  can  pull  up  under  the  lee  of  the  grave- 
yard there’s  a chance  for  us  still.”  And 
then  he  called  to  Geert:  “Now  you  can 
show  what  stuff  you're  made  of,  Geert. 
Steer  for  the  graveyard — and  for  God’s 
sake  hold  her  straight  to  the  sea!”  As 


for  Geert,  she  was  as  cool  as  the  best 
man  could  have  been,  and  she  steered  as 
wrell  as  any  man  could  have  steered.  The 
light  from  the  lantern  shone  full  in  her 
face,  and  old  Jan  said  that  her  eyes  kept 
on  sparkling  and  that  her  color  never 
changed. 

With  that  tremendous  wind  sweeping 
down  on  them,  and  with  the  waves  but- 
ting against  the  boat  and  throwing  her 
head  up  every  instant,  even  Jan  and 
Krelis — and  they  were  the  best  oarsmen 
on  Marken  — could  make  only  snail’s 
way.  But  it  heartened  them  to  find  that 
they  made  any  way  at  all  — as  they 
could  tell  that  they  were  doing  by  seeing 
the  lights  ashore  crawling  past  them — 
and  so  they  lashed  away  with  their  oars 
and  found  a little  hope  growing  again. 
Presently  Krelis  called  out:  “ The  water’s 
getting  smoother,  Jan.  Another  fifty 
yards  and  we’ll  be  all  right!” 

This  was  true.  They  were  creeping  up 
steadily  under  the  lee  of  the  graveyard, 
and  the  closer  they  got  to  it  the  more 
would  it  break  the  force  of  the  waves.  If 
they  could  reach  it  they  would  be  safe. 

Just  as  Krelis  spoke,  the  boat  struck 
against  something  so  sharply  that  she 
quivered  all.  over  and  lost  way.  Neither 
of  the  men  dared  to  turn  even  for  an  in- 
stant; nor  could  their  turning  have  done 
any  good— all  that  they  could  do  was  to 
row  on.  But  Geert  could  look  ahead, 
and  the  lantern  in  the  bows  cast  a little 
circle  of  light  upon  the  furious  sea.  As 
she  peered  over  their  shoulders  a strange 
look  came  into  her  face,  Jan  said,  and 
then  she  spoke  in  a voice  strained  and 
strange:  “It’s  a coffin,”  she  said,  “and 
I see  another  one  a little  farther  on. 
The  sea  is  washing  away  the  graveyard 
— as  it  did  that  time  long  ago!”  And 
then  the  coffin  went  past  them,  so  close 
that  it  struck  against  and  nearly  un- 
shipped Krelis’s  oar. 

Jan  said  that  he  trembled  all  over, 
and  that  a cold  sweat  broke  out  on  him. 
He  felt  himself  going  sick  and  giddy,  and 
fell  to  wondering  what  would  happen 
should  he  be  unable  to  keep  on  pulling 
— and  how  long  it  took  a* man  to  drown. 
Then — but  because  of  a ringing  in  his 
ears  the  voice  seemed  to  come  faintly 
from  very  far  away— he  heard  Krelis  cry 
out  cheerily:  “Pull,  Jan!  If  we*re  get- 
ting among  the  coffins  we’ll  be  safe  in  a 
dozen  strokes  more !” 

It  was  at  that  instant  that  a great 
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wave  lifted  the  bow  of  the  boat  high  out 
of  the  water,  and  as  she  fell  away  into 
the  trough  of  the  sea  she  struck  again — 
but  that  time  with  a crash  that  had  in  it 
the  sound  of  breaking  boards.  Jan  knew 
that  they  must  have  struck  the  other  cof- 
fin that  Geert  had  seen,  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  boat  was  stove  in  and  in  another 
moment  would  fill  and  siuk  from  under 
them. 

For  what  seemed  a whole  age  to  him 
there  was  a grinding  and  a crunching  be- 
neath the  keel ; and  then,  as  the  boat 
swung  free  again,  he  saw  Geert  go  chalk- 
pale  suddenly— as  she  stood  peering  eager- 
ly forward — and  heard  her  give  a great 
wild  cry.  And  then  her  color  rushed 
back  into  her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  glit- 
tered as  she  called  out  in  a strong  voice 
resolutely:  “It’s  Marretje  come  to  take 
you  from  me,  Krelis — but  she  sha’n’t, 
she  shan't!  You  never  really  were  her 
lover— and  you  always  were  and  always 
shall  be  mine!  And  I hate  her  and  I’ll 
get  the  better  of  her  dead  just  as  I hated 
her  and  got  the  better  of  her  alive  1”  And 
with  that  Geert  let  go  her  hold  upon  the 
tiller  and  sprang  forward  and  clasped 
Krelis  in  her  arms. 


Jan  could  not  tell  clearly  what  happen- 
ed after  that.  All  that  he  was  sure  of 
was  the  sight  for  an  instant,  tossing  be- 
side the  boat  in  the  circle  of  light  cast  by 
the  lantern,  of  a lidless  coffin  in  which 
lay  wrapped  in  her  white  shroud  the  dead 
golden-haired  Marretje — and  then  the  boat 
broached  to  and  went  over,  and  there 
was  nothing  about  him  but  blackness  and 
the  tumultuous  waves.  As  he  went  down 
into  a hollow  of  the  sea  he  felt  the  ground 
beneath  his  feet,  and  that  put  courage 
into  him  to  make  a fight  for  life.  Strug- 
gling against  the  gale,  and  against  waves 
which  grew  smaller  as  he  battled  on 
through  them,  he  went  forward  with  a 
heart-breaking  slowness ; and  the  strength 
was  clean  gone  out  of  him  when  he 
won  his  way  at  last  up  the  lee  side  of  the 
little  mound — and  dropped  down  at  full 
length  there,  in  safe  shelter  amidst  the 
graves. 

“ And  Geert  and  Krelis?”  I asked. 

u With  her  arms  tight  about  him  there 
was  no  chance  for  either  of  them,”  he  an- 
swered. And  then  he  went  on,  speaking 
very  solemnly : 4 ‘ The  word  that  was  truth 
had  been  spoken  against  them.  They 
perished  in  the  wrath  of  the  Zuyder  Zee!” 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  HORSEMAN. 

BY  HERBERT  C.  MAC  ILWAINB. 


ONCE  on  a time  a Wild  West  Show 
came  out  into  the  heart  of  the  Aus- 
tralian cattle  country,  and  from  a huge 
circle  round  about  squatters,  stock-riders, 
and  colonial  horse-breakers  gathered  in 
to  see  how  the  men  of  the  Western  States 
held  empire  over  the  brutes.  We  bad 
maintained,  not  without  a touch  of  friend- 
ly scorn,  that,  be  the  West  as  wild  as  pos- 
sible. none  could  break  a horse  and  ride 
him,  draft  bullocks  on  the  camp,  head 
and  wheel  a cattle-rush  in  the  dark,  or 
discharge  the  rugged  duties  of  a cattle- 
run  quite  like  ourselves.  Beyond  ocean 
these  things  might  be  done  as  well.  But 
better?  No.  We  came,  and  saw  the  lari- 
at swung;  we  saw  a running  bullock  pin- 
ioned and  laid  out  for  branding  in  the 
open ; we  saw  a lithe  colossus  ride  a buck- 
ing horse  with  a single  turn  of  rope  for 
saddle;  we  saw  one  of  our  own  “out- 
laws"—by  which  we  indicate  a buck- 
jumper  of  the  most  determined  order — 


ridden  by  a man  from  the  States,  in  a 
Western  saddle  — ridden  till  the  horse 
stood,  beaten,  and  his  rider  hauled  on  the 
bit  till  the  outlaw  fell  and  lay  still,  and 
the  American  horseman  stood  above  him. 
Many  more  wonders  we  saw;  many  of 
them  we  envied,  and  we  admired  them 
all.  We  did  not  strike  our  colors,  but 
we  hoisted  up  the  stars  and  stripes  be- 
side them  ; and  at  that  bar  where  in 
cruder  communities  all  judgments  must 
ultimately  cotne  for  confirmation,  we 
pledged  each  other  as  fellow-members  of 
the  Democracy  of  Horsemen. 

I. 

This  forgathering  of  riders  naturally 
led  us  to  note  the  marks  that  distinguish 
the  Australian  horseman  from  others  of  his 
tribe  and  trade.  In  riding,  as  in  all  other 
occupations,  a man’s  ways  are  moulded 
by  conditions  and  guided  by  inheritance. 
The  Australian’s  outfit  is  an  adapta- 
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tion  of  the  Briton's.  The  colonial  saddle 
grows  a peaky  pommel  and  a high  pro- 
tecting cantle;  the  mild  English  knee- 
roll  becomes  in  Australia  a firm,  deep, 
six-inch  pad;  and  even  the  back  of  the 
thigh  is  held  in  place  by  a solid  flange 
sewed  upon  the  saddle  flap.  As  with  his 
saddle,  so  with  the  rest  of  the  stock-rider’s 
equipment  — it  is  as  the  Englishman’s, 
but  moulded  and  strengthened  to  sterner 
usage.  The  mild — and  mostly  ornamental 
-hunting-crop  becomes  a ten-foot — and 
terribly  effective — stock-whip.  The  chain, 
the  curb,  the  double  rein,  and  all  the  more 
or  less  fancy  attachments  are  stripped 
from  the  bridle  in  favor  of  the  simple 
snaffle  and  a head-piece  and  single  rein 
of  leather,  so  substantial  as  to  defy  the 
roguery  or  terror  of  any  ordinary  horse 
to  break  them.  Crupper,  breastplate,  mar- 
tingale— these  are  used  or  left  aside,  ac- 
cording to  the  build,  tricks,  and  temper 
of  the  mount,  with  a single  eye  to  useful- 
ness, and  no  thought  of  the  ornamental. 

To  say  that  a horseman  owes  the  essen- 
tials of  his  equipment  to  the  undemonstra- 
tive Briton  is  to  confess  that  his  appear- 
ance is  wanting  in  picturesqueness.  The 
Western  American  and  all  his  gear,  from 
stirrup  to  sombrero,  and  from  forehead 
band  to  crupper,  show  a hundred  tricks 
of  ornament  and  color,  all  apt,  all  borrow- 
ed, I take  it,  from  the  people  of  a sunnier 
land  than  England.  Of  all  these,  not 
one,  nor  yet  the  equivalent  of  one,  of 
them  — unless  it  be  the  4 ‘ Spanish  ” sur- 
cingle, which  is,  however,  little  seen  of 
the  onlooker — has  passed  into  customary 
use  amongst  the  Australians.  I speak  of 
a workaday  attire  and  saddlery,  not  of 
the  fleeting  glories  of  a holiday  rig-out; 
and  speaking  thus,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
Australian’s  outfit  is  planned  with  a single 
eye  to  utility. 

II. 

There  are  great  chapters  to  be  written 
of  the  times,  already  all  but  past,  that 
bred,  out  of  their  desperate  needs,  the 
true  Australian  rough  rider.  When  the 
English  horse  was  turned  loose  in  the 
bush,  he  marked  his  approval  of  his  new 
freedom  by  reverting  to  the  tactics  of 
his  unbitted,  aboriginal  forefathers;  he 
learned  to  buck,  to  hit  out  like  a boxer 
with  the  fore  feet,  and  generally  to  war 
against  restraint.  To  face  his  naked 
savagery  and  to  sit  saddle-fast  called  for 
men  of  grit.  They  came,  and  still  are. 
Culture  and  fences  and  the  tamer  art  of 


scientific  horse-breaking  are  pushing 
them  ever  outward;  but  they  only,  and 
such  as  they,  merit  the  title  of  Austra- 
lian rough  riders.  The  breaker-in  and 
rough  rider  is  the  model  and  ideal,  the 
pioneer  and  parent,  of  good  horseman- 
ship. 

An  Australian  colt,  bred  upon  any 
well-grassed  run,  owned  by  any  capable 
breeder,  is  an  animal  ribbed  up,  well 
boned  and  barrelled,  such  as  might  hold 
his  own  for  line  and  symmetry  and  game- 
ness of  eye  in  almost  any  English  mea- 
dow. Every  drop  of  his  bright  blood  is 
English,  or  maybe  there  is  a dash  of 
finer  fluid  still — the  Arab  strain.  But 
your  bush-bred  two-year-old  has  yet  to 
meet  his  master.  He  knows  nothing  of 
the  sheltered  life  of  his  English  kinsman. 
Born  and  begotten  under  the  open  sky, 
he  has  never  stood  beneath  a meaner 
roof.  He  has  found  and  tried  his 
strength  in  a free  and  untilled  earth,  and 
has  thriven  and  hardened  upon  what  it 
gave  him.  Once,  and  only  once,  the 
hand  of  man  has  been  laid  upon  him, 
when  in  a rage  of  terror  he  was  roped 
and  thrown,  and  felt  the  station  brand 
sizzle  and  sting  on  his  shoulder.  Other- 
wise he  has  estimated  man  as  a thing 
who  may  drive,  but  cannot  catch  him, 
and  has  come  to  regard  more  as  an  agree- 
able interlude  than  as  a matter  of  com- 
pulsion the  periodic  visits  to  the  home- 
stead, when,  with  a mounted  man  behind 
him,  he  has  come  in  from  the  back  coun- 
try, one  of  a racing  mob  that  sent  a ten- 
mile  stretch  of  earth  spinning  behind 
them  in  dust  to  the  music  of  their  gallop. 

Such  a horse, when  he  finds  himself  all 
on  a sudden  face  to  face  with  his  school- 
master, in  a yard  fifteen  feet  square,  is 
as  sensitive  as  a woman,  timid  as  a hare, 
and  self-willed  as  a naughty  boy;  as  like- 
ly as  not  lie  is  also  as  quick  as  an  angry 
cat,  and  has  much  of  a cat's  sudden  tem- 
per. The  man  that  will  stand  in  the  lit- 
tle yard  and  outvie  him  needs  fineness 
of  touch,  forbearance,  and  nerve. 

In  catching,  handling,  mouthing,  and 
mounting  a bush-bred  colt,  details  will 
vary  according  to  the  temper  of  man  and 
horse.  But  the  essentials  are  common : a 
stock-yard,  a halter,  bridle,  and  saddle  of 
the  simplest  and  strongest,  comprise  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  breaker-in.  All  the 
aids  and  arts  of  civilized  horse-taming  the 
bush  man  scorns. 

When  word  goes  through  the  liome- 
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he  works  afoot,  it  is  in  tlie  riot,  dust,  and 
danger  of  the  stock-yards. 

Cattle  are  subject  only  to  this  wild 
control  of  the  stock-rider  and  his  whip. 
Already  when  the  calf  is  a wistful-look- 
ing—yet  often  rebellious — little  innocent 
trotting  by  his  mothers  flank,  the  first 
and  most  enduring  mark  of  man’s  own- 
ership is  set  upon  him.  The  herd  is  driv- 
en in  from  its  pastoral  solitudes  to  some 
open  level  sweep  of  ground  with  a patch 
of  timber  in  its  centre,  termed  a cattle- 
camp;  the  calves  and  their  mothers  are 
winnowed  from  the  rest  by  mounted 
stockmen,  and  driven,  a lagging,  bellow- 
ing multitude,  to  the  stock -yards;  mo- 
thers and  offspring  are  drafted  into  sep- 
arate yards;  and  in  choking  dust,  and  to 
an  accompaniment  of  a racking  din,  the 
calves  are  branded  on  the  ribs  with  the 
station  brand,  notched  on  the  ear  with 
the  station  ear- mark,  are  counted,  and 
booked  as  station  assets.  Then  they  are 
given  back,  dazed,  singed,  and  bloody,  to 
the  distracted  mothers,  who  lick  their  sore 
places  and  mutter  over  them  in  incohe- 
rent sympathy.  Towards  sundown  the 
yards  are  emptied,  and  cows  and  calves, 
dejected  yet  defiant,  troop  off  and  scatter 
to  their  pasturage  again.  It  is  good  for 
us  and  them  that  the  brutes  have  neither 
prescience  nor  keenness  of  recollection. 
In  a day  the  calf  has  forgotten;  in  a 
week  his  scars  are  healed;  his  brand,  like 
a man’s  sin,  grows  with  his  inches,  and  is 
indelible. 

As  the  single  purpose  of  the  cattle- 
station  is  to  grow  beef  in  the  form  of 
shapely,  portly  bullocks,  so  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  male  calf,  from  long  before 
birth  until  his  final  promotion  to  the 
slaughter-yard,  is  the  first  and  final  care 
of  the  squatter  and  his  stockman.  By  his 
bullocks  is  the  herd-master  known;  they 
testify  to  the  quality  of  his  pasture  and  the 
value  of  his  run;  and  by  them  he  is  led 
to  fortune  or — failure. 

From  birth  and  branding  onward  to  the 
age  of  three  or  four  years  the  male  calf— 
as  “weaner,”  as  a lusty  steer,  and  then 
as  bullock  marked  for  metropolitan  pro- 
motion— leads,  as  good  cattle  should,  a 
life  of  sheer  indolence,  tempered  by  rous- 
ing interludes,  when,  at  the  visits  of  the 
stockman, he  is  taught  manners  and  learns 
subjection  against  the  time  when  he  must 
start  on  his  last  long  trip,  down  the  great 
stock-roads,  to  the  city,  where  he  is  to 
pay  toll  to  civilization. 


On  a big  day’s  “mustering  for  fats,” 
long  before  daybreak  the  kitchen  windows 
at  the  homestead  glare  with  yellow  lamp- 
light, and  the  station  cook  is  clattering 
and  grumblingamonghis  pots;  milking  is 
done  by  starshine,  and  blankets  are  pluck- 
ed from  off  the  sleepyheads.  By  the  time 
that  the  first  gray  film  of  dawnlight  has 
spread  along  the  eastern  sky,  marking 
off  the  boundary  of  earth  in  an  inky- 
black  horizon,  a small  voice  sounds  away 
down  the  invisible  horse-paddock — yet  as 
if  spoken  close  by  one’s  head — uttering 
words  of  command;  and  coming,  as  it 
seems,  out  of  the  uttermost  corner  of  the 
world — or  it  may  seem  at  first  as  but  a 
throbbing  in  one’s  ears — there  is  a hurry- 
ing sound.  It  is  the  sound  of  galloping 
horses;  in  a moment  the  cheated  senses 
are  themselves  again  as  the  thunder  of 
the  hoofs  comes  tearing  up  and  ends  in 
a muffled  stamping  and  swirling  in  the 
yards.  The  stock-horses  have  been  run 
up  for  an  early  start.  Then  it  is  boot 
and  saddle;  every  man  looks  to  the  last 
buckle  of  his  gear,  and  sees  that  his  whip 
is  thonged  and  crackered;  there  is  break- 
fast in  a hurry;  and  before  the  magpie, 
from  the  topmost  height  of  the  tallest 
tree,  has  finished  his  melodious  calling  to 
the  sunrise,  the  stockmen  are  upon  their 
way  to  work. 

By  noon  the  desolation  of  the  main 
cattle-camp,  with  its  central  clump  of  ash- 
gray  trees,  will  be  broken.  Out  of  the 
belt  of  timber  that  surrounds  the  plain 
will  come  the  far-resounding  detonation 
of  a whip-fall;  then  singly,  in  pairs,  in 
dozens,  a straggling,  jogging  line  of  cattle 
will  come  filtering  through  the  trees  and 
trail  across  the  plain,  to  congregate  about 
the  central  clump.  In  this  fashion,  dur- 
ing an  hour  or  so,  the  whips  will  sound, 
and  from  every  quarter  of  the  compass 
mobs  of  cattle  will  be  pushed  forward 
across  the  plain  by  mounted  men  to  swell 
the  roaring  congregation  in  the  centre. 
Since  morning  a ring  of  country  say 
twelve  miles  across  has  been  swept  clear 
of  cattle;  the  process  will  be  repeated  on 
other  days,  with  the  various  camps  as 
centres,  till  the  mustering  is  done. 

There  is  a pause  for  dinner  down  by 
the  creek;  then  the  “ camp  horses,”  that 
have  run  free  till  now,  are  brought  up 
and  saddled;  the  ‘‘cutting  out”  of  bul- 
locks on  the  camp  is  to  begin. 

It  is  in  this  cutting  out  that  the  finest 
note  of  sympathy  between  the  horse  and 
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To  paint  his  life  faithfully,  one's  brush 
must  be  dipped  in  drab.  The  land,  take  it 
in  the  large,  is  featureless;  where  in  nar- 
row belts  it  is  bold,  picturesque,  or  craggy, 
there  is  no  field  for  the  squatter;  the  bet- 
ter the  pasturage  the  more  flat  and  un- 
varying is  the  landscape.  For  a fortnight 
in  the  year,  perhaps,  after  the  rain,  the 
grass  and  herbage  will  be  lush  and  vivid 
green;  it  works  thence  rapidly  down  to 
the  hues  of  desolation,  by  golden  green  to 
yellow,  to  a lifeless  brown,  and  then  the 
naked  earth  of  gray,  red,  chocolate,  or 
black  claims  the  predominance  of  color, 
and  holds  it  until  the  grudging  mercy  of 
the  rain  comes  to  give  a new  lease  of  life 
to  the  pasture.  Its  richness  has  made 
many  men  wealthy;  its  drought  and  mo- 
notony have  famished  and  broken  more. 

There  are  a dozen  trades  in  the  bush 
whose  followers  go  on  foot  from  job  to 
job,  and  are  called  “ swagmen.”  Shear- 
ers, splitters  and  fencers,  bush  carpenters, 
and  the  rest  are,  as  often  as  not,  steady 
and  capable,  with  a little  freehold  pad- 
dock  and  homestead  somewhere  down- 
country,  a wife,  and  a troop  of  young 
colonials.  But  the  elderly  swagman  who 
has  no  home  but  the  night's  camp,  no 
property  but  what  he  carries,  or  what 
creeps  beside  him  in  the  person  of  his 
sad-eyed  dog,  is  oftener  of  the  army  of 
Failure. 

He  is  of  the  genus  tramp — a loafer  and 
a vagabond,  the  subject  of  innumerable 
comic  anecdotes,  and  the  horror  of  thrifty 
station-managers.  As  a practised  loafer, 
he  goes  by  the  name  of  “sundowner,” 
and  is  so  termed  because  his  arrival  at 
the  homestead  is  neatly  timed  with  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,  when  work  upon 
tire  station  is  finished  for  the  day.  Along 
the  trailing  dusty  track  he  comes  in  the 
twilight,  unsavory,  ragged,  empty,  and 
well  nigh  worn  out  with  fruitless  search 
after  that  for  which  his  weary  heart  is 
anhungered  above  all  else — work,  a job; 
and  there  is  no  employment  mean  enough 
(he  tells  you  wistfully)  to  be  beneath  his 
humble  craving.  And  yet  night  by  night 
he  asks,  only  to  find  that  the  ill  luck  which 
has  dogged  him  all  his  days  is  still  pur- 
suing him.  It  always  happens  that  the 
work  in  hand  and  offering  on  this  par- 
ticular station  is,  of  all  possible  varieties, 
the  single  one  with  which  his  singularly 
wide  experience  has  not  made  him  fa- 
miliar. If  a boundary- rider  is  wanted, 
he  is  a shepherd;  if  a shepherd,  he  has 
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ridden  boundaries  for  years;  if  wire  fenc- 
ing is  going  on,  he  is  a post-and-rail  hand ; 
if  the  fencing  is  all  wood,  he  understands 
only  wire,  and  looks  desolate. 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  he  comes 
prepared  with  his  refusals  and  regrets. 
There  is  honor  among  sundowners;  it  is 
a point  of  etiquette  between  brother  pro- 
fessionals that,  meeting  one  another  be- 
tween stations,  they  exchange  notes  of 
their  reception  and  of  each  station's  needs. 
The  catalogue  of  his  accomplishments  run 
through,  his  last  hope  killed,  he  is  given 
his  pint  of  flour,  his  bit  of  beef  and  pinch 
of  tea;  he  is  shown  his  night's  camp,  and 
told  to  clear  out  in  the  morning. 

At  times  the  plague  of  swagmen  has 
become  so  acute,  and  such  a drain  upon 
the  afflicted  stations,  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  get  rid  of  them  by  refusing 
rations  and  a night’s  camp.  From  such 
a contest  the  sundowners  usually  emerge 
victorious.  In  those  vast,  lonely  areas 
station  assets  are  easily  levied  upon;  if 
a man  takes  upon  himself  to  refuse  the 
sundowners  their  self-arranged  privileges, 
his  fences  will  be  mysteriously  cut,  his 
grass  or  his  wool -shed  set  alight,  some 
out-station  burned  down,  and  his  station 
property  generally  will  develop  suicidal 
mania.  When  the  brutal  tyrants  restore 
to  the  sundowners  their  common  rights 
of  man,  their  property  is  safe. 

V. 

The  life  of  the  drover  is  one  of  the  ut- 
most monotony.  Upon  him  devolves  the 
task  of  garnering  the  yield  of  the  cattle- 
station— of  bringing  the  squatter’s  beef  to 
market.  The  road  from  cattle-station  to 
railway-yard  may  stretch  a thousand  miles 
and  more,  and  must  be  covered  at  a crawl ; 
once  the  cattle  are  seasoned  to  the  jour- 
ney, the  drover's  days  are  balder  of  stir- 
ring incidents  than  a city  clerk's.  At 
the  first  the  moving  pictures  of  the  road 
by  day  and  the  solemn  night-watches 
may  move  an  impressionable  novice,  but 
he  is  odd  indeed  if  the  wear  of  daily  trifles 
does  not  blunt  his  sensibilities. 

The  drovers  toil  incessantly  over  the 
face  of  the  land,  at  a snail's  pace,  and  in 
a cloud  of  dust— or,  during  rainy  times, 
in  damp  and  fever  breeding  discomfort. 
They  know  only  the  sleepy  start  at  day- 
light, the  poking,  shuffling  pace  behind 
sheep  or  cattle  that  feed  as  they  go ; supper 
and  smoke  and  competitive  story-telling 
round  the  camp  fire;  dead  sleep,  or  watch 
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and  watch  about  the  mob;  a wild  carou- 
sal at  the  journey’s  end,  and  so  da  capo. 
On  the  cattle-station,  the  work  of  keep- 
ing the  herd  in  good  behavior  and  within 
bounds,  the  bringing  and  breaking  in  of 
milking-cattle,  and  such  like,  go  forward 
from  day  to  day  tamely  enough — with  al- 
ways, for  leavening  the  monotony,  a Sun- 
day courting  if  the  gods  are  good  and  girls 
are  in  the  neighborhood.  There  is  the 
larger  prospect  of  a race-meeting  some- 
where within  ride,  a dazzling  spree  in 
town  some  day,  or  the  hope  to  taste  once 
the  bushman's  wildest  joy,  and  be  down 
in  Melbourne  when  the  Cup  is  run.  On 
sheep -stations  there  is  a ruck  of  undis- 
tinguished horsemen  ; from  the  rouse- 
about  at  the  homestead  to  the  keepers  of 
the  out-stations,  and  onward  to  the  boun- 
dary - rider  who  creeps  along  the  wire 
fences,  and,  as  his  title  signifies,  mends 
breakages  and  keeps  the  fences  sound — all 
of  them  lead  lives  unmarked  by  great 
events.  All  have  much  the  same  ambi- 
tions as  to  holidays  and  the  enjoyment 
of  a 44  spell.”  Their  lives  are  rounded  by 
a spree;  whether  it  be  in  a fortnight's 
swinking  on  hell-brew  at  a local  shanty, 
or  in  the  glories  of  Melbourne  at  Cup- 
time,  the  normal  bush- worker  takes  toll 
for  his  stagnation  in  the  bush  in  bursts  of 
revelry  and  gorgeousness,  according  to 
his  humor. 

But  there  is  a moment  that  the  drover 
fears  likede^th  ; it  is  when  panic  lays  hold 
of  his  cattle  and  they  break  away  in  a 
stampede.  The  man  who  has  ridden 
through  a cattle- rush  will  never  again 
look  upon  resting  cattle  without  a tin- 
gling of  expectancy  such  as  one  might 
know  who  should  peer  into  the  throat  of 
a loaded  cannon.  In  the  early  stages  of 
a journey— before  the  mob  has  settled  to 
its  new  conditions — the  r.ush  is  most  to 
fear;  ignorance  and  inexperience  may 
escape  it,  and  no  amount  of  forethought 
can  avoid  the  danger.  Towards  morn- 
ing, in  the  hours  of  deepest  silence,  is  the 
time  of  greatest  danger.  The  drover  on 
watch  will  look  across  the  cattle -camp 
and  see  with  a watcher's  eye  the  herd 
asleep;  in  the  luminous  darkness  the 
beasts  appear  huge,  impalpable,  and  yet 
strangely  small — they  have  become  a 
part  of  the  visible  immensity  that  is  over- 
head — the  ragged,  towering  trees  that 
sentinel  the  camp  have  their  heads  among 
the  stars,  so  distant  are  they,  so  near  the 
constellations  that  are  wheeling  solemnly 


westward.  A night  bird  calls,  a bullock 
sighs  in  his  sleep— the  sounds  come  from 
near  at  hand  or  out  of  immeasurable  dis- 
tances, such  is  the  silence^  and  such  is 
the  oneness  of  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth.  A conflagration  amongst  the  ever- 
lasting stars  would  seem  as  likely  as  a 
panic  in  the  herd.  At  such  a time  any 
sudden  and  unusual  noise,  no  matter 
liowr  small,  will  break  upon  the  silence 
like  a pistol  - shot.  The  watcher,  be- 
guiled by  the  utter  peacefulness,  may 
have  dismounted  to  lead  his  horse 
awhile  and  fight  with  sleep,  and  the 
horse  may  shake  himself,  making  the 
leather  rattle;  a twTig  may  fall  and  break 
upon  some  nervous  bullock’s  horns;  some 
night  creature  may  rustle  harshly  among 
dead  leaves;  any  one  of  a thousand  tiny, 
unavoidable  surprises  may  come  out  of 
the  quietness  and  bring  havoc.  The 
herd  that  seemed  so  dead  will  rise  in  a 
spasm  of  terror,  and  with  such  unanimi- 
ty that  the  sound  of  their  rising  breaks 
in  one  muffled  crash  that  makes  the 
earth  tremble.  The  pause  that  follows 
is  a crowded  moment  for  the  watcher. 
If  the  rush  comes,  it  comes  suddenly  out 
of  the  racking  pause.  The  mob  loosens 
out  and  sweeps  like  a hurricane  away 
into  the  darkness;  and  horse  and  man 
must  follow,  and  head,  wheel,  and  hold 
them  until  help  arrives  from  the  camp, 
or.  if  nobody  has  wakened,  until  day- 
light. 

When  a cattle -rush  comes  in  the 
blackest  of  the  night,  among  thick-stand- 
ing, low-limbed  trees,  with  the  nature 
and  levels  of  the  country  unknown  and 
invisible,  to  stem  it  calls  for  the  finest 
and  fiercest  quality  of  the  horseman.  As 
he  dodges,  swerves,  and  clings  in  the 
saddle  to  avoid  mutilation  from  the  rush- 
ing trees,  he  must  see  to  it  also  that  the 
horse  shall  win  to  the  lead  of  that  thun- 
dering multitude  beside  him,  if  hands 
and  spur  may  compass  it.  And  when  he 
does,  the  maddest  of  the  danger  is  still  to 
come.  The  rider's  hands  must  do  double 
duty  now  as  he  lets  loose  the  whip  and 
guides  the  horse  as  well.  The  rout  must 
be  turned  and  directed  against  itself.  The 
horse  is  dragged  inward,  the  whip  hisses 
and  falls:  the  man,  silent  until  now, 
opens  throat  and  lungs  in  the  stockman’s 
battle-cry.  If  the  leading  cattle  swerve 
and  swing  away,  carrying  confusion 
among  the  rest,  and  breaking  the  direct- 
ness of  the  rush,  it  is  the  finest  moment 
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of  the  drover’s  life.  As  the  beasts  that 
come  thundering  blindly  on  feel  the 
scorching  of  the  thong  on  head  and  flank, 
and  hear  the  note  of  man’s  supremacy  that 
they  have  feared  since  branding-time,  the 
eddy  spreads. 

The  blind  rush  becomes  a maelstrom, 
the  maelstrom  spreads  into  eddies  of  con- 
fusion— the  clash  of  horns  and  huge  mut- 
tering sounds.  Then  the  herd  settles 
down  and  spreads  out.  When  the  sound 
arises  of  big  muzzles  blowing  and  nib- 
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bling  at  the  grass,  the  horseman  knows 
that  his  danger  is  past.  Low  down  in  an 
embrasure  of  the  woods  a white  planet 
burns;  it  is  the  herald  of  the  dawn. 
The  horseman  is  unstrung,  so  tired  that 
his  body  is  numb  beyond  the  sense  of 
weariness,  his  head  as  light  and  empty 
as  a bubble,  but  he  is  happy.  Here  is  a 
tale  for  telling  and  re  telling,  about  the 
camp  fire,  and  to  his  grandchildren;  he 
has  reached  the  highest  mark  that  any 
man  who  rides  may  reach. 


THEIR  SILVER  WEDDING  JOURNEY.* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


PART  VII. 


XXXIX. 

INSTEAD  of  Burnamv,  Mrs.  Adding 
and  her  son  now  breakfasted  with  the 
Marches  at  the  Posthof,  and  the  boy  was 
with  March  throughout  the  day  a good 
deal.  He  rectified  his  impressions  of  life 
in  Carlsbad  by  March’s  greater  wisdom 
and  experience,  and  did  his  best  to  antici- 
pate his  opinions  and  conform  to  his  con- 
clusions. This  was  not  easy,  for  some- 
times he  could  not  conceal  from  himself 
that  March’s  opinions  were  whimsical, 
and  his  conclusions  fantastic ; and  he 
could  not  always  conceal  from  March 
that  he  was  matching  them  with  Ken  by ’s 
on  some  points  and  suffering  from  their 
divergence.  He  came  to  join  the  sage 
in  his  early  visit  to  the  springs,  and 
they  walked  up  and  down  talking;  and 
they  went  off  together  on  long  strolls  in 
which  Rose  was  proud  to  bear  him  com- 
pany. He  was  patient  of  the  absences 
from  which  he  was  often  answered,  and 
he  learned  to  distinguish  between  the 
earnest  and  the  irony  of  which  March’s 
replies  seemed  to  be  mixed.  He  examined 
him  upon  many  features  of  German  civ- 
ilization, but  chiefly  upon  the  treatment 
of  women  in  it;  and  upon  this  his  phi- 
losopher was  less  satisfactory  than  he 
could  have  wished  him  to  be.  He  tried 
to  excuse  his  trifling  as  an  escape  from 
the  painful  stress  of  questions  which  he 
found  so  afflicting  himself;  but  in  the 
matter  of  the  woman-and-dog  teams,  this 
was  not  easy.  March  owned  that  the  no- 
tion of  their  being  yokemates  was  shock- 


ing: but  he  urged  that  it  was  a stage  of 
evolution,  and  a distinct  advance  upon 
the  time  when  women  dragged  the  carts 
without  the  help  of  the  dogs;  and  that 
the  time  might  not  be  far  distant  when 
the  dogs  would  drag  the  carts  without 
the  help  of  the  women. 

Rose  surmised  a joke,  and  he  tried  to 
enjoy  it,  but  inwardly  he  was  troubled  by 
his  friend’s  apparent  acceptance  of  unjust 
things  on  their  picturesque  side.  Once 
as  they  were  sauntering  homeward  by  the 
brink  of  the  turbid  Eger,  they  came  to  a 
man  lying  on  the  grass  with  a pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  lazily  watching  from  under 
his  fallen  lids  the  cows  grazing  by  the 
river  side,  while  in  a field  of  scraggy  wheat 
a file  of  women  were  reaping  a belated  har- 
vest with  sickles,  bending  wearily  over  to 
clutch  the  stems  together  and  cut  them 
with  their  hooked  blades.  44  Ah,  delight- 
ful !”  March  took  off  his  hat  as  if  to  sa- 
lute the  pleasant  sight. 

“ But  don’t  you  think,  Mr.  March,”  the 
boy  ventured,  “that  the  man  had  better 
be  cutting  the  wheat,  and  letting  the  wo- 
men watch  the  cows?” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know.  There  are  more 
of  them  ; and  he  wouldn’t  be  half  so 
graceful  as  they  are,  with  that  flow  of 
their  garments,  and  the  sway  of  their 
aching  backs.”  The  boy  smiled  sadly, 
and  March  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder 
as  they  walked  on.  44  You  find  a lot  of 
things  in  Europe  that  need  putting  right, 
don’t  you,  Rose?” 

“Yes;  I know  it’s  silly.” 


* Begun  in  January  number,  1699. 
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“Well,  I'm  not  sure.  But  I'm  afraid 
it's  useless.  You  see,  these  old  customs 
go  sucli  a way  back,  and  are  so  grounded 
in  conditions.  We  think  they  might  be 
changed,  if  those  who  rule  could  be  got 
to  see  how  cruel  and  ugly  they  are;  but 
probably  they  couldn’t.  I'm  afraid  that 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  himself  couldn't 
change  them,  in  his  sovereign  plenitude 
of  power.  The  Emperor  is  only  an  old 
custom  too,  and  he's  as  much  grounded  in 
the  conditions  as  any.”  This  was  the  seri- 
ous way  Rose  felt  that  March  ought  al  ways 
to  talk;  and  he  was  too  much  grieved  to 
laugh  when  he  went  on.  “The  women 
have  so  much  of  the  hard  work  to  do, 
over  here,  because  the  emperors  need  the 
men  for  their  armies.  They  couldn't  let 
their  men  cut  wheat  unless  it  was  for 
their  officers’  horses,  in  the  field  of  some 
peasant  whom  it  would  ruin.” 

If  Mrs.  March  was  by  she  would  not 
allow  him  to  work  these  paradoxes  for 
the  boy’s  confusion.  She  said  the  child 
adored  him,  and  it  was  a sacrilege  to 
play  with  his  veneration.  She  always 
interfered  to  save  him,  but  with  so  little 
logic  though  so  much  justice  that  Rose 
suffered  a humiliation  from  her  cham- 
pionship, and  was  obliged  from  a sense 
of  self-respect  to  side  with  the  mocker. 
She  understood  this,  and  magnanimous- 
ly urged  it  as  another  reason  why  her 
husband  should  not  trifle  with  Rose's 
ideal  of  him ; to  make  his  mother  laugh 
at  him  was  wicked. 

“Oh,  I’m  not  his  only  ideal,”  March 
protested.  “ He  adores  Ken  by  too,  and 
every  now  and  theu  he  brings  me  to 
book  with  a text  from  Kenby's  gospel.” 

Mrs.  March  caught  her  breath.  “ Ken- 
by!  Do  you  really  think,  then,  that 
she-” 

“Oh,  hold  on,  now!  It  isn't  a ques- 
tion of  Mrs.  Adding  ; and  I don't  say 
Rose  has  an  eye  on  poor  old  Kenby  as  a 
step  father.  I merely  want  you  to  un- 
derstand that  I'm  the  object  of  a divided 
worship,  and  that  when  I'm  off  duty  as 
an  ideal  I don’t  see  why  I shouldn't  have 
the  fun  of  making  Mrs.  Adding  laugh. 
You  can't  pretend  she  isn't  wrapped  up 
in  the  boy.  You've  said  that  yourself.” 

“Yes,  she's  wrapped  up  in  him;  she'd 
give  her  life  for  him;  but  she  is  so  light. 
I didn't  suppose  she  teas  so  light;  but  it  s 
borne  in  upon  me  more  and  more.” 

They  were  constantly  seeing  Rose  and 
his  mother,  in  the  sort  of  abeyance  the 


Triscoes  had  fallen  into.  One  afternoon 
the  Addings  came  to  Mrs.  March's  room 
to  look  from  her  windows  at  a parade 
of  bicyclers'  clubs  from  the  neighboring 
towns.  The  spectacle  prospered  through 
its  first  half-hour,  with  the  charm  which 
German  sentiment  and  ingenuity  are 
able  to  lend  even  a bicycle  parade.  The 
wheelmen  and  wheel  women  filed  by  on 
machines  wreathed  with  flowers  and  rib- 
bons, and  decked  with  streaming  banners. 
Here  and  there  one  sat  under  a moving 
arch  of  blossoms,  or  in  a bower  of  leaves 
and  petals,  and  they  were  all  gay  with 
their  club  costumes  and  insignia.  In  the 
height  of  the  display  a sudden  mountain 
shower  gathered  and  broke  upon  them. 
They  braved  it  till  it  became  a drenching 
downpour;  then  they  leaped  from  their 
machines  and  fled  to  any  shelter  they 
could  find,  under  trees  and  in  doorways. 
The  men  used  their  greater  agility  to  get 
the  best  places,  and  kept  them;  the  wo- 
men made  no  appeal  for  them  by  word  or 
look,  but  took  the  rain  in  the  open  as  if 
they  expected  nothing  else. 

Rose  watched  the  scene  with  a silent  in- 
tensity which  March  interpreted.  “There's 
your  chance,  Rose.  Why  don’t  you  go 
down  and  rebuke  those  fellows?” 

Rose  blushed  and  shrank  away  without 
answer,  and  Mrs.  March  promptly  attack- 
ed her  husband  in  his  behalf.  “Why 
don't  you  go  and  rebuke  them  yourself?” 

“Well,  for  one  thing,  there  isn't  any 
conversation  in  my  phrase-book  Between 
an  indignant  American  Herr  and  a Party 
of  German  Wheelmen  who  have  taken 
Shelter  from  the  Rain  and  are  keeping 
the  Wheel  women  out  in  the  Wet.”  Mrs. 
Adding  shrieked  her  delight,  and  he  was 
flattered  into  going  on.  “For  another 
thing,  I think  it's  very  well  for  you  ladies 
to  realize  from  an  object-lesson  of  this 
sort  what  spoiled  children  of  our  civiliza- 
tion you  are.  It  ought  to  make  you 
grateful  for  your  privileges.” 

“There  is  something  in  that,”  Mrs. 
Adding  joyfully  consented. 

“Oh.  there  is  no  civilization  but  ours,” 
said  Mrs.  March,  in  a burst  of  vindictive 
patriotism.  “I  am  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  it  the  longer  I stay  in  Europe.” 

“ Perhaps  that’s  why  we  like  to  stay  so 
long  in  Europe;  it  strengthens  us  in  the 
conviction  that  America  is  the  only  civil- 
ized country  in  the  world,”  said  March. 

The  shower  passed  as  quickly  as  it  had 
gathered,  and  the  band  which  it  had  si- 
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lenced  for  a moment  burst  forth  again  in 
the  music  which  fills  the  Carlsbad  day 
from  dawn  till  dusk.  Just  now,  it  began 
to  play  a pot  pourri  of  American  airs;  at 
the  end  some  unseen  Americans  under  the 
trees  below  clapped  and  cheered. 

“That  was  opportune  of  the  band,” 
said  March.  “It  must  have  been  a tele- 
pathic  impulse  from  our  patriotism  in  the 
director.  But  a pot-pourri  of  American 
airs  is  like  that  tablet  dedicating  the 
American  Park  up  here  on  the  Schloss- 
berg,  which  is  signed  by  six  Jews  and  one 
Irishman.  The  only  thing  in  this  med- 
ley that's  the  least  characteristic  or  origi- 
nal is  ‘Dixie’;  and  I'm  glad  the  South 
has  brought  it  back  into  the  Union.” 

“You  don’t  know  one  note  from  an- 
other, my  dear,”  said  his  wife. 

“ I know  the  ‘ Washington  Post.’  ” 

“And  don’t  you  call  that  American?” 

“Yes,  if  Sousa  is  an  American  name; 
I should  have  thought  it  was  Portuguese.” 

“ Now  that  sounds  a little  too  much 
like  General  Triscoe’s  pessimism,”  said 
Mrs.  March;  and  she  added:  “But  wheth- 
er we  have  any  national  melodies  or  not, 
we  don’t  poke  women  out  in  the  rain 
and  keep  them  soakiug !” 

“No,  we  certainly  don’t,” he  assented, 
with  such  a well-studied  effect  of  yield- 
ing to  superior  logic  that  Mrs.  Adding 
screamed  for  joy. 

The  boy  had  stolen  out  of  the  room, 
aud  he  said,  “ I hope  Rose  isn’t  acting  on 
my  suggestion?” 

“ I hate  to  have  you  tease  him,  dear- 
est,” his  wife  interposed. 

“Oh,  no,”  the  mother  said,  laughing 
still,  but  with  a note  of  tenderness  in  her 
laugh,  which  dropped  at  last  to  a sigh. 
“ He's  too  much  afraid  of  lese-majesty, 
for  that.  But  I dare  say  he  couldn’t 
stand  the  sight.  He's  queer.” 

“ He's  beautiful  f’  said  Mrs.  March. 

“He's  good,”  the  mother  admitted. 
“ As  good  as  the  day’s  long.  He’s  never 
given  me  a moment’s  trouble  — but  he 
troubles  me.  If  you  can  understand!” 

“ Oil,  I do  understand !”  Mrs.  March  re- 
turned. “By  his  innocence,  you  mean. 
That  is  the  worst  of  children.  Their  in- 
nocence breaks  our  hearts  and  makes  us 
feel  ourselves  such  dreadful  old  things.” 

“His  innocence,  yes,”  pursued  Mrs. 
Adding,  “and  his  ideals.”  She  began  to 
laugh  again.  “He  may  have  gone  off 
for  a season  of  meditation  and  prayer 
over  the  misbehavior  of  these  bicyclers. 


His  mind  is  turning  that  way  a good  deal 
lately.  It's  only  fair  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
March,  that  he  seems  to  be  giving  up  his 
notion  of  being  an  editor.  You  mustn't 
be  disappointed.” 

“I  shall  be  sorry,”  said  the  editor. 
“ But  now  that  you  mention  it,  I think  I 
have  noticed  that  Rose  seems  rather  more 
indifferent  to  periodical  literature.  I sup- 
posed he  might  simply  have  exhausted 
his  questions— or  roy  answers.” 

“ No;  it  goes  deeper  than  that.  I think 
it’s  Europe  that's  turned  his  mind  in  the 
direction  of  reform.  At  any  rate  he 
thinks  now  he  will  be  a reformer.” 

“ Really ! What  kind  of  one?  Not  re- 
ligious, I hope?” 

“ No.  His  reform  has  a religious  basis, 
but  its  objects  are  social.  I don’t  make 
it  out,  exactly;  but  I shall,  as  soon  as 
Rose  does.  He  tells  me  everything,  and 
sometimes  I don’t  feel  equal  to  it,  spirit- 
ually or  even  intellectually.” 

“Don'f  laugh  at  him,  Mrs.  Adding!” 
Mrs.  March  entreated. 

“Oh,  he  doesn’t  mind  my  laughing,” 
said  the  mother,  gayly.  Rose  came  shy- 
ly back  into  the  room,  and  she  said, 
“Well,  did  you  rebuke  those  bad  bicy- 
clers?” and  she  laughed  again. 

“They’re  only  a custom,  too.  Rose,” 
said  March,  tenderly.  “Like  the  man 
resting  while  the  women  worked,  and  the 
Emperor,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  I know,”  the  boy  returned. 

“They  ride  modern  machiues,  but  they 
live  in  the  tenth  century.  That’s  what 
we're  always  forgetting  when  we  come 
to  Europe  and  see  these  barbarians  enjoy- 
ing all  our  up-to-date  improvements.” 

“There,  doesn’t  that  console  you?” 
asked  his  mother,  and  she  took  him  away 
with  her,  laughing  back  /rom  the  door. 
“I  don’t  believe  it  does,  a bit!” 

“I  don’t  believe  she  understands  the 
child,”  said  Mrs.  March.  “She  is  very 
light,  don’t  you  think?  I don’t  know, 
after  all,  whether  it  wouldn't  be  a good 
thing  for  her  to  marry  Kenby.  She  is 
very  easy-going,  and  she  will  be  sure  to 
marry  somebody.” 

She  had  fallen  into  a tone  of  musing 
censure,  and  he  said,  “ You  might  put 
these  ideas  to  her.” 

XL. 

With  the  passage  of  the  days  and 
weeks,  the  strange  faces  which  had  famil- 
iarized themselves  at  the  springs  disap- 
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peared  ; even  some  of  those  which  had  be- 
come the  faces  of  acquaintance  began  to 
go.  In  the  diminishing  crowd  the  smile 
of  Otterson  was  no  longer  to  be  seen ; the 
sad,  severe  visage  of  Major  El  twin,  who 
seemed  never  to  have  quite  got  his  bear- 
ings after  his  error  with  General  Triscoe, 
seldom  showed  itself.  The  Triscoes  them- 
selves kept  out  of  the  Marches’  way,  or 
they  fancied  so;  Mrs.  Adding  and  Rose 
alone  remained  of  their  daily  encounter. 

It  was  full  summer,  as  it  is  everywhere 
in  mid- August,  but  at  Carlsbad  the  sun 
wras  so  late  getting  up  over  the  hills  that 
as  people  went  to  their  breakfasts  at  the 
cafes  up  the  valley  of  the  Tepl  they 
found  him  looking  very  obliquely  into  it 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
yellow  leaves  were  thicker  about  the  feet 
of  the  trees,  and  the  grass  was  silvery 
gray  with  the  belated  dews.  The  break- 
fasters  were  fewer  than  they  had  been, 
and  there  were  more  little  barefooted 
boys  and  girls  with  cups  of  red  raspber- 
ries which  they  offered  to  the  passers 
with  cries  of  “Himbeeren!  Himbeeren!” 
plaintive  as  the  notes  of  birds  left  song- 
less by  the  receding  summer. 

March  was  forbidden  the  fruit,  but  his 
wife  and  Mrs.  Adding  bought  recklessly 
of  it,  and  ate  it  under  his  eyes  with  their 
coffee  and  bread,  pouring  over  it  pots  of 
clotted  cream  that  the  scheme  Lili  brought 
them.  Rose  pretended  an  indifference  to 
it,  which  his  mother  betrayed  was  a sac- 
rifice in  behalf  of  March's  inability. 

Lili’s  delays  in  coming  to  be  paid  had 
been  such  that  the  Marches  now  tried  to 
pay  her  when  she  brought  their  break- 
fast, but  they  sometimes  forgot,  and  then 
they  caught  her  whenever  she  came  near 
them.  In  this  event  she  liked  to  coquet 
with  their  impatience;  she  would  lean 
against  their  table,  and  say:  “Oh,  no. 
You  stay  a little.  It  is  so  nice.”  One 
day  after  such  an  entreaty”  she  said, 
“The  queen  is  here,  this  morning.” 

Mrs.  March  started,  in  the  hope  of 
highhotes.  “ The  queen !” 

“ Yes;  the  young  lady.  Mr.  Burnamy 
was  saying  she  was  a queen.  She  is 
there  with  her  father.”  She  nodded  in 
the  direction  of  a distant  corner,  and  the 
Marches  knew  that  she  meant  Miss  Tris- 
coe and  the  general.  “She  is  not  seem- 
ing so  gayly  as  she  was  being.” 

March  smiled.  “ We  are  none  of  us  so 
gayly  as  we  were  being,  Lili.  The  sum- 
mer is  going.” 


“But  Mr.  Burnamy  will  be  returning, 
not  true?”  the  girl  asked,  resting  her  tray 
on  the  corner  of  the  table. 

“No,  I'm  afraid  he  won't.” 

“He  was  very  good.  He  was  paying 
the  proprietor  for  the  dishes  that  Augusta 
did  break  when  she  was  falling  down. 
He  was  paying  before  he  went  away, 
when  he  was  knowing  that  the  proprietor 
would  make  Augusta  to  pay.” 

“Ah!'’  said  March,  and  his  wife  said, 
“That  was  like  him!”  and  she  eagerly 
explained  to  Mrs.  Adding  how  good  and 
great  Burnamy  had  been  in  this  charac- 
teristic instance,  while  Lili  waited  with 
the  tray  to  add  some  pathetic  facts  about 
Augusta’s  poverty  and  gratitude.  “ I 
think  Miss  Triscoe  ought  to  know  it. 
There  goes  the  wretch,  now !”  she  broke 
off.  “ Don’t  look  at  him!’’  Slie  set  her 
husband  the  example  of  averting  his  face 
from  the  sight  of  Stoller  sullenly  pacing 
up  the  middle  aisle  of  the  grove,  and  look- 
ing to  the  right  and  left  for  a vacant  ta- 
ble. “Ugh  ! I hope  he  won’t  be  able  to 
find  a single  place.” 

Mrs.  Adding  gave  one  of  her  pealing 
laughs,  while  Rose  watched  March’s  face 
with  grave  sympathy.  “He  certainly 
doesn’t  deserve  one.  Don’t  let  us  keep 
you  from  offering  Miss  Triscoe  any  con- 
solation you  can.”  They  got  up,  and  the 
boy  gathered  up  the  gloves,  umbrella,  and 
handkerchief  which  the  ladies  let  drop 
from  their  laps. 

“Have  you  been  telling?”  March  ask- 
ed his  wife. 

“Have  I told  you  anything?”  she  de- 
manded of  Mrs.  Adding  in  turn.  “ Any- 
thing that  you  didn’t  as  good  as  know, 
already?” 

“ Not  a syllable!”  Mrs.  Adding  replied 
in  high  delight.  “ Come,  Rose!” 

“ Well,  I suppose  there’s  no  use  saying 
anything,”  said  March,  after  she  left  them. 

u She  had  guessed  every  tiling,  without 
my  telling  her,”  said  his  wife. 

‘“About  Stoller?” 

“ Well — no.  I did  tell  her  that  part, 
but  that  was  nothing . It  was  about  Bur- 
namy and  Agatha  that  she  knew.  She 
saw  it  from  the  first.” 

“I  should  have  thought  she  would 
have  enough  to  do  to  look  after  poor  old 
Ken  by.” 

“ I’m  not  sure,  after  all,  that  she  cares 
for  him.  If  she  doesn't,  she  oughtn't  to 
let  him  write  to  her.  Aren’t  you  going 
over  to  speak  to  the  Triscoes?’’ 
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“ No,  certainly  not.  I’m  going  baak  to 
the  hotel.  There  ought  to  be  some  steam- 
er letters  this  morning.  Here  we.  are, 
worrying  about  these  strangers  all  the 
time,  and  we  never  give  a thought  to  our 
own  children  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.” 

“J  worry  about  them,  too,”  said  the 
mother,  fondly.  “Though  there  is  no- 
thing to  worry  about,”  she  added. 

-It’s  our  duty  to  worry,”  he  insisted. 

At  the  hotel  the  portier  gave  them  four 
letters.  There  was  one  from  each  of 
their  children:  one  very  buoyant,  not  to 
say  boisterous,  from  the  daughter,  cele- 
brating her  happiness  in  her  husband, 
and  the  loveliness  of  Chicago  as  a sum- 
mer city  (“You  would  think  she  was 
born  out  there!”  sighed  her  mother) ; and 
one  from  the  son,  boasting  his  well-being 
in  spite  of  the  heat  they  were  having, 
(“And  just  think  how  cool  it  is  here!” 
his  mother  upbraided  herself),  and  the 
prosperity  of  Every  Other  Week.  There 
was  a line  from  Fulkerson,  praising  the 
boy's  editorial  instinct,  and  ironically  pro- 
posing March’s  resignation  in  his  favor. 

4‘  I do  believe  we  could  stay  all  winter, 
just  as  well  as  not,”  said  Mrs.  March, 
proudly.  “ What  does  Burnamy  say?” 

“ How  do  you  know  it's  from  him?” 

44  Because  you’ve  been  keeping  your 
hand  on  it.  Give  it  here.” 

44  When  I've  read  it.” 

The  letter  was  dated  at  Ansbach,  in 
Germany,  and  dealt,  except  for  some 
messages  of  affection  to  Mrs.  March,  with 
a scheme  for  a paper  which  Burnamy 
wished  to  write  on  Kaspar  Hauser,  if 
March  thought  he  could  use  it  in  Every 
Other  Week.  He  had  come  upon  a book 
about  that  hapless  foundling  in  Nurem- 
berg. and  after  looking  up  all  his  traces 
there  he  had  gone  on  to  Ansbach,  where 
Kaspar  Hauser  met  his  death  so  patheti- 
cally. Burnamy  said  he  could  not  give 
any  notion  of  the  enchantment  of  Nurem- 
berg; but  he  besought  March,  if  he  was 
going  to  the  Tirol  for  his  after-cure,  not 
to  fail  staying  a day  or  so  in  the  won- 
derful place.  He  thought  March  would 
enjoy  Ansbach  too,  in  its  way. 

“And,  not  a word — not  a syllable — 
about  Miss  Triscoe!”  cried  Mrs.  March. 
‘'Shall  you  take  his  paper?” 

“It  would  be  serving  him  right,  if  I 
refused  it,  wouldn't  it?” 

They  never  knew  what  it  cost  Burnamy 
to  keep  her  name  out  of  his  letter,  or  by 


what  an  effort  of  the  will  he  forbade  him- 
self even  to  tell  of  his  parting  interview 
with  Stoller.  He  had  recovered  from  his 
remorse  for  letting  Stoller  give  himself 
away;  he  was  still  sorry  for  that,  but  he 
no  longer  suffered ; yet  he  had  not  reached 
the  psychological  moment  when  he  could 
celebrate  his  final  virtue  in  the  matter. 
He  was  glad  he  had  been  able  to  hold 
out  against  the  temptation  to  retrieve 
himself  by  another  wrong;  but  he  was 
humbly  glad,  and  he  felt  that  until  hap- 
pier chance  brought  him  and  his  friends 
together  he  must  leave  them  to  their 
merciful  conjectures.  He  was  young, 
and  he  took  the  chance,  with  an  aching 
heart.  If  he  had  been  older,  he  might 
not  have  taken  it. 

XLI. 

The  birthday  of  the  Emperor  comes 
conveniently,  in  late  August,  in  the  good 
weather  which  is  pretty  sure  to  fall  then, 
if  ever  in  the  Austrian  summer.  For  a 
week  past,  at  Carlsbad,  the  workmen  had 
been  building  a scaffolding  for  the  il- 
lumination in  the  woods  on  a height 
overlooking  the  town,  and  making  unob- 
trusive preparations  at  points  within  it. 

The  day  was  important  as  the  last  of 
March’s  cure,  and  its  pleasures  began  for 
him  by  a renewal  of  his  acquaintance  in 
its  first  kindliness  with  the  Eltwins.  He 
had  met  them  so  seldom  that  at  one  time 
he  thought  they  must  have  gone  away, 
but  now  after  his  first  cup  he  saw  the 
quiet,  sad  old  pair,  sitting  together  on  a 
bench  in  the  Stadt  Park,  and  he  asked 
leave  to  sit  down  with  them  till  it  was 
time  for  the  next.  Eltwin  said  that  this 
was  their  last  day,  too;  and  explained 
that  his  wife  always  came  with  him  to  the 
springs,  while  he  took  the  waters. 

“Well,”  he  apologized,  “we're  all 
that's  left,  and  I suppose  we  like  to  keep 
together.”  He  paused,  and  at  the  look 
in  March’s  face  he  suddenly  went  on.  “I 
haven't  been  well  for  three  or  four  years; 
but  I always  fought  against  coming  out 
here,  when  the  doctors  wanted  me  to.  I 
said  I couldn't  leave  home;  and  I don't 
suppose  I ever  should.  But  my  home 
left  me.” 

As  he  spoke  his  wife  shrank  tenderly 
near  him,  and  March  saw  her  steal  her 
withered  hand  into  his. 

44  We'd  had  a large  family,  but  they'd 
all  died  off,  with  one  thing  or  another, 
and  here  in  the  spring  we  lost  our  last 
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daughter.  Seemed  perfectly  well,  and 
all  at  once  she  died;  heart- failure,  they 
called  it.  It  broke  me  up,  and  mother, 
here,  got  at  me  to  go.  And  so  we're 
here.”  His  voice  trembled:  and  bis  eyes 
softened;  then  they  flashed  up,  and 
March  heard  him  add,  in  a tone  that  as- 
tonished him  less  when  he  looked  round 
and  saw  General  Triscoe  advancing  tow- 
ard them,  “I  don't  know  what  it  is  al- 
ways makes  me  want  to  kick  that  man.” 

The  general  lifted  his  hat  to  their 
group,  and  hoped  that  Mrs.  Eltwin  was 
well,  and  Major  Eltwin  better.  He  did 
not  notice  their  replies,  but  said  to  March, 
“The  ladies  are  waiting  for  you  in  Pupp’s 
reading-room,  to  go  with  them  to  the 
Posthof  for  breakfast.” 

“ Aren’t  you  going,  too?”  asked  March. 

“No,  thank  you,”  said  the  general,  as 
if  it  were  much  finer  not;  “I  shall  break- 
fast at  our  pension.”  He  strolled  off  with 
the  air  of  a man  who  has  done  more  than 
his  duty. 

“ I don't  suppose  I ought  to  feel  that 
way,”  said  Eltwin,  with  a remorse  which 
March  suspected  a reproachful  pressure 
of  his  wife’s  hand  had  prompted  in  him. 
“I  reckon  he  means  well.” 

“Well,  I don't  know,”  March  said, 
with  a candor  he  could  not  wholly  ex- 
cuse. 

On  his  way  to  the  hotel  he  fancied 
mocking  his  wife  for  her  interest  in  the 
romantic  woes  of  her  lovers,  in  a world 
where  there  was  such  real  pathos  as  these 
poor  old  people's;  but  in  the  company  of 
Miss  Triscoe  he  could  not  give  himself 
this  pleasure.  He  tried  to  amuse  her  on 
the  way  from  Pupp's,  with  the  doubt  he 
always  felt  in  passing  the  Cafe  Sans- 
Souci,  whether  he  should  live  to  reach 
the  Posthof  where  he  meant  to  breakfast. 
She  said,  “Poor  Mr.  March!”  and  laugh- 
ed inattentively;  when  he  went  on  to 
philosophize  the  commonness  of  the 
sparse  company  always  observable  at  the 
Sans-Souci  as  a just  effect  of  its  Laodicean 
situation  between  Pupp's  and  the  Posthof, 
the  girl  sighed  absently,  and  his  wife 
frowned  at  him. 

The  flower-woman  at  the  gate  of  her 
garden  had. now  only  autumnal  blooms 
for  sale  in  the  vases  which  flanked  the 
entrance;  the  windrows  of  the  rowen, 
left  steeping  in  the  dews  overnight,  ex- 
haled a faint  fragrance;  a poor  remnant 
of  the  midsummer  multitudes  trailed  it- 
self along  to  the  various  cafes  of  the  val- 


ley, its  pink  paper  bags  of  bread  rustling 
like  sere  foliage  as  it  moved. 

At  the  Posthof  the  schone  Lili  alone 
was  as  gay  as  in  the  prime  of  July.  She 
played  archly  about  the  guests  she  wel- 
comed to  a table  in  a sunny  spot  in  the 
gallery.  “You  are  tired  of  Carlsbad?” 
she  said  caressingly  to  Miss  Triscoe,  as 
she  put  her  breakfast  before  her. 

“ Not  of  the  Posthof,”  said  the  girl,  list- 
lessly. 

“Posthof,  and  very  little  Lili?”  She 
showed,  with  one  forefinger  on  another, 
how  very  little  she  was. 

Miss  Triscoe  laughed,  not  cheerily,  and 
Lili  said  to  Mrs.  March,  with  abrupt  seri- 
ousness, “Augusta  was  finding  a hand- 
kerchief under  the  table,  and  she  was 
washing  it  and  ironing  it  before  she  did 
bring  it.  I have  scolded  her,  and  I have 
made  her  give  it  to  me.” 

She  took  from  under  her  apron  a man's 
handkerchief,  which  she  offered  to  Mrs. 
March.  It  bore,  as  she  saw  Miss  Triscoe 
saw,  the  initials  L.  J.  B.  But,  “Whose 
can  it  be?”  they  asked  each  other. 

“Why,  Burnamy's,”  said  March,  and 
Lili's  eyes  danced.  “ Give  it  here!” 

His  wife  caught  it  farther  away.  “ No, 
I'm  going  to  see  whose  it  is.  first;  if  it's 
his.  I'll  send  it  to  him  myself.” 

She  tried  to  put  it  into  the  pocket  which 
was  not  in  her  dress  by  sliding  it  down 
her  lap;  then  she  handed  it  to  the  girl, 
who  took  it  with  a careless  air,  but  kept 
it  After  a like  failure  to  pocket  it. 

Mrs.  March  had  come  out  in  her  India- 
rubber  sandals,  but  for  once  in  Carlsbad 
the  weather  was  too  dry  for  them,  and 
she  had  taken  them  off  and  was  holding 
them  in  her  lap.  They  fell  to  the  ground 
when  she  now  rose  from  breakfast,  and 
she  stooped  to  pick  them  up.  Miss  Tris- 
coe was  too  quick  for  her. 

“ Oh,  let  me  carry  them  for  you  !”  she 
entreated,  and  after  a tender  struggle  she 
succeeded  in  enslaving  herself  to  them, 
and  went  away  wearing  them  through 
the  heel  - bands  like  manacles  on  her 
wrist.  She  was  not  the  kind  of  girl  to 
offer  such  pretly  devotions,  and  Mrs. 
March  was  not  the  kind  of  woman  to 
suffer  them;  but  they  played  through 
the  comedy,  and  let  March  go  off  for  his 
last  hill-climb  with  the  promise  to  meet 
him  in  the  Stadt  Park  when  he  came  to 
the  Kurhaus  for  his  last  mineral  bath. 

Mrs.  March  in  the  mean  time  went 
about  some  final  shopping,  and  invited 
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the  girl’s  advice  with  a fondness  which 
did  not  prevent  her  rejecting  it  in  every 
case,  with  Miss  Triscoe’s  eager  approval. 
In  the  Stadt  Park  they  sat  down  and  talked ; 
from  time  to  time  Mrs.  March  made  po- 
lite feints  of  recovering  her  sandals,  but 
the  girl  kept  them  with  increased  effu- 
sion. 

When  they  rose,  and  strolled  away 
from  the  bench  where  they  had  been  sit- 
ting, they  seemed  to  be  followed.  They 
looked  round  and  saw  no  one  more 
alarming  than  a very  severe-looking  old 
gentleman,  whose  hat  brim  in  spite  of 
his  severity  was  limp  with  much  lifting, 
as  all  Austrian  hat  brims  are.  He  touch- 
ed it,  and  saying  haughtily  in  German, 
“Something  left  lying,”  passed  on. 

They  stared  at  each  other;  then,  as 
women  do,  they  glanced  down  at  their 
skirts  to  see  if  there  was  anything  amiss 
with  them,  and  Miss  Triscoe  perceived 
her  hands  empty  of  Mrs.  March's  sandals 
and  of  Burnamy’s  handkerchief. 

“Oh,  I put  it  in  one  of  the  toes!”  she 
lamented,  and  she  fled  back  to  their 
bench,  alarming  in  her  course  the  fears  of 
a gendarme  for  the  public  security,  and 
putting  a baby  in  its  nurse's  arms  into 
such  doubt  of  its  personal  safety  that  it 
burst  into  a desolate  cry.  She  laughed 
breathlessly  as  she  rejoined  Mrs.  March. 
“That  comes  of  having  no  pocket;  I 
didn't  suppose  I could  forget  your  san- 
dals. Mrs.  March!  Wasn’t  it  absurd?' 

“It's  one  of  those  things,”  Mrs.  March 
said  to  her  husband  afterwards,  “that 
they  can  always  laugh  over  together.” 

“ Theyt  And  what  about  Burnamy's 
behavior  to  Stoller?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  call  that  anything  hut 
what  will  come  right.  Of  course  he  can 
make  it  up  to  him  somehow.  And  I re- 
gard his  refusal  to  do  wrong  when  Stol- 
ler wanted  him  as  quite  wiping  out  the 
first  offence.” 

“Well,  my  dear,  you  hare  burnt  your 
ships  behind  you.  My  only  hope  is  that 
when  we  leave  here  to-morrow,  her  pessi- 
mistic papa’s  poison  will  neutralize  yours 
somehow.” 

XLII. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  incidents  of 
March’s  sojourn  in  Carlsbad  was  his  in- 
troduction to  the  manager  of  the  munici- 
pal theatre  by  a common  friend  who  ex- 
plained the  editor  in  such  terms  to  the 
manager  that  he  conceived  of  him  as  a 
brother  artist.  This  led  to  much  bowing 


and  smiling  from  the  manager  when  the 
Marches  met  him  in  the  street,  or  in  their 
frequent  visits  to  the  theatre, with  which 
March  felt  that  it  might  well  have  end- 
ed, and  still  been  far  beyond  his  desert. 
He  had  not  thought  of  going  to  the  opera 
on  the  Emperor's  birth  night,  but  after 
dinner  a box  came  from  the  manager, 
and  Mrs.  March  agreed  with  him  that  they 
could  not  in  decency  accept  so  great  a 
favor.  At  the  same  time  she  argued  that 
they  could  not  in  decency  refuse  it,  and 
that  to  show  their  sense  of  the  pleasure 
done  them,  they  must  adorn  their  box 
with  all  the  beauty  and  distinction  possi- 
ble; in  other  words,  she  said  that  they 
must  ask  Miss  Triscoe  and  her  father. 

“And  why  not  Major  Eltwin  and  his 
wife?  Or  Mrs.  Adding  and  Rose?” 

She  begged  him,  simply  in  his  own  in- 
terest, not  to  be  foolish;  and  they  went 
early,  so  as  to  be  in  their  box  when  their 
guests  came.  The  foyer  of  the  theatre  was 
banked  with  flowers,  and  against  a cur- 
tain of  evergreens  stood  a high -pedestal  led 
bust  of  the  paternal  Caesar,  with  whose 
side- whiskers  a laurel  crown  comported 
as  well  as  it  could.  At  the  foot  of  the 
grand  staircase  leading  to  the  boxes  the 
manager  stood  in  evening  dress,  receiv- 
ing his  friends  and  their  felicitations 
upon  the  honor  which  the  theatre  was 
sure  to  do  itself  on  an  occasion  so  august. 
The  Marches  were  so  cordial  in  their 
prophecies  that  the  manager  yielded  to 
an  artist’s  impulse  and  begged  his  fellow- 
artist  to  do  him  the  pleasure  of  coming 
behind  the  scenes  between  the  acts  of 
the  opera;  he  bowed  a heart  felt  regret  to 
Mi's.  March  that  he  could  not  make  the 
invitation  include  her.  and  hoped  that 
she  would  not  be  too  lonely  while  her 
husband  was  gone. 

She  explained  that  they  had  asked 
friends,  and  she  should  not  be  alone, 
and  then  he  entreated  March  to  bring 
any  gentleman  who  was  his  guest  with 
him.  On  the  way  up  to  their  box,  she 
pressed  his  arm  as  she  used  in  their 
young  married  days,  and  asked  him  if  it 
was  not  perfect.  “I  wish  we  were  going 
to  have  it  all  to  ourselves;  no  one  else 
can  appreciate  the  whole  situation.  Do 
you  think  we  have  made  a mistake  in 
having  the  Triscoes?” 

“ We  /"  he  retorted.  “ Oh,  that's  good  ! 
I’m  going  to  shirk  him,  when  it  comes  to 
going  behind  the  scenes.” 

“No,  no,  dearest,”  she  entreated. 
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“Shabbing  will  only  make  it  worse.  We 
must  stand  it  to  the  bitter  end,  now.” 

The  curtain  rose  upon  another  laurelled 
bust  of  the  Emperor,  with  a chorus  of  men 
formed  on  either  side,  who  broke  into  the 
grave  and  noble  strains  of  the  Austrian 
Hymn,  while  every  one  stood.  Then  the 
curtain  fell  again,  and  in  the  interval 
before  the  opera  could  begin,  General 
Triscoe  and  his  daughter  came  in. 

Mrs.  March  took  the  splendor  in  which 
the  girl  appeared  as  a tribute  to  her  hos- 
pitality. She  had  hitherto  been  a little 
disappointed  of  the  open  homage  to  Amer- 
ican girlhood  which  her  reading  of  inter- 
national romance  had  taught  her  to  ex- 
pect in  Europe,  but  now  her  patriotic  van- 
ity feasted  full.  Fat  highhotes  of  her  own 
sex  levelled  their  lorgnettes  at  Miss  Tris- 
coe all  around  the  horseshoe,  with  critical 
glances  which  fell  blunted  from  her  com- 
plexion and  costume;  the  house  was  brill- 
iant with  the  military  uniforms  which 
we  have  not  yet  to  mingle  with  our  unri- 
valled millinery,  and  the  ardent  gaze  of 
the  young  officers  dwelt  on  the  perfect 
mould  of  her  girlish  arms  and  neck,  and 
the  winning  lines  of  her  face.  The  girl's 
eyes  shone  with  a joyful  excitement,  and 
her  little  head,  closely  defined  by  its  dark 
hair,  trembled  as  she  slowly  turned  it 
from  side  to  side,  after  she  removed  the 
airy  scarf  which  had  covered  it.  Her  fa- 
ther, in  evening  dress,  looked  the  Third 
Emperor  complaisant  to  a civil  occasion, 
and  took  a chair  in  the  front  of  the  box 
without  resistance;  and  the  ladies  dis- 
puted which  should  yield  the  best  place  to 
the  other,  fill  Miss  Triscoe  forced  Mrs. 
March  fondly  into  it  for  the  first  act  at 
least. 

The  piece  had  to  be  cut  a good  deal  to 
give  people  time  for  the  illuminations 
afterwards;  but  as  it  was  it  gave  scope  to 
the  actress  who,  als  Gast  from  a Viennese 
theatre,  was  the  chief  figure  in  it.  She 
merited  the  distinction  by  the  art  which 
still  lingered,  deeply  embedded  in  her 
massive  bulk,  but  never  wholly  ob- 
scured. 

‘ That  is  grand,  isn’t  it?”  said  March, 
following  one  of  the  tremendous  strokes 
by  which  she  overcame  her  physical  dis- 
advantages. “It's  fine  to  see  how  her 
art  can  undo,  for  one  splendid  instant,  the 
work  of  all  those  steins  of  beer,  those  il- 
limitable links  of  sausage,  those  boundless 
fields  of  cabbage.  But  it's  rather  pa- 
thetic.” 


“It’s  disgusting,”  said  his  wife;  and 
at  this  General  Triscoe,  who  had  been 
watching  the  actress  through  his  lor 
gnette,  said,  as  if  his  contra  1*3*  - niinded- 
ness  were  irresistibly  invoked : 

“Well,  I don’t  know.  It's  amusing. 
Do  you  suppose  we  shall  see  her  when  we 
go  behind,  March?” 

He  still  professed  a desire  to  do  so 
when  the  curtain  fell,  and  they’  hurried 
to  the  rear  door  of  the  theatre.  It  was 
slightly  ajar,  and  they  pulled  it  wide 
open,  with  the  eagerness  of  their  age  and 
nation,  and  began  to  mount  the  stairs 
leading  up  from  it  between  rows  of  paint- 
ed dancing-girls,  who  had  come  out  for  a 
breath  of  air,  and  who  pressed  themselves 
against  the  walls  to  make  room  for  the 
intruders.  With  their  rouged  faces,  and 
the  stare  of  their  glassy  eyes  intensified 
by  the  coloring  of  their  brows  and  lashes, 
they  were  like  painted  statues,  as  they 
stood  there  with  their  crimsoned  lips  part- 
ed in  astonished  smiles. 

“ This  is  rather  weird,”  said  March,  fal- 
tering at  the  sight.  “I  wonder  if  we 
might  ask  these  young  ladies  where  to 
go?”  General  Triscoe  made  no  answer, 
and  was  apparently  no  more  prepared 
than  himself  to  accost  the  files  of  corv- 
ph6es,when  they  were  themselves  accost- 
ed by  an  angry  voice  from  the  head  of  the 
stairs  with  a demand  for  their  business. 
The  voice  belonged  to  a gendarme,  who 
descended  toward  them  and  seemed  as 
deeply  scandalized  at  their  appearance  as 
they  could  have  been  at  that  of  the  young 
ladies. 

March  explained,  in  his  ineffective  Ger- 
man, with  every  effect  of  improbability, 
that  they  were  there  by  appointment  of 
the  manager,  and  wished  to  find  his  room. 

The  gendarme  would  not  or  could  not 
make  anything  out  of  it.  He  pressed 
down  upon  them,  and  laying  a rude  hand 
011  a shoulder  of  either,  began  to  force 
them  back  to  the  door.  The  mild  nature 
of  the  editor  might  have  yielded  to  his 
violence,  but  the  martial  spirit  of  General 
Triscoe  was  roused.  He  shrugged  the 
gendarme’s  hand  from  his  shoulder,  and 
with  a voice  as  furious  as  his  own  re 
quired  him,  in  English,  to  say  what  the 
devil  he  meant.  The  gendarme  rejoined 
with  equal  heat  in  German;  the  gener- 
al’s tone  rose  in  anger;  the  dancing-girls 
emitted  some  little  shrieks  of  alarm,  and 
fled  noisily  up  the  stairs.  From  time  to 
time  March  interposed  with  a word  of 
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the  German  which  had  mostly  deserted 
him  in  his  hour  of  need  ; but  if  it  had 
been  a flow  of  intelligible  expostulation, 
it  would  have  had  no  effect  upon  the  dis- 
putants. They  grew  more  outrageous, 
till  the  manager  himself  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  and  extended  an  ar- 
resting hand  over  the  hubbub.  As  soon 
as  the  situation  clarified  itself  he  hurried 
down  to  his  visitors  with  a polite  roar  of 
apology  and  rescued  them  from  the  gen- 
darme, and  led  them  up  to  his  room  and 
forced  them  into  arm-chairs  with  a rapid- 
ity of  reparation  which  did  not  exhaust 
itself  till  he  had  entreated  them  with  ev- 
ery circumstance  of  civility  to  excuse  an 
incident  so  mortifying  to  him.  But  with 
all  his  haste  he  lost  so  much  time  in  this 
that  he  had  little  left  to  show  them  through 
the  theatre,  and  their  presentation  to  the 
prima  donna  was  reduced  to  the  obeisances 
with  which  they  met  and  parted  as  she 
went  upon  the  stage  at  the  lifting  of  the 
curtain.  In  the  lack  of  a common  lan- 
guage this  was  perhaps  as  well  as  a longer 
interview;  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  honorable  than  their  dismissal  at 
the  hands  of  the  gendarme  who  had  re- 
ceived them  so  storrnily.  He  opened  the 
door  for  them,  and  stood  with  his  fingers 
to  his  cap  saluting,  in  the  effect  of  being 
a file  of  grenadiers. 

XL11I. 

At  the  same  moment  Burnamy  bowed 
himself  out  of  the  box  where  he  had  been 
sitting  with  the  ladies  during  the  absence 
of  the  gentlemen.  He  had  knocked  at 
the  door  almost  as  soon  as  they  disappear- 
ed, and  if  he  did  not  fully  share  the  con- 
sternation which  his  presence  caused,  he 
looked  so  frightened  that  Mrs.  March  re- 
served the  censure  which  the  sight  of  him 
inspired,  and  in  default  of  other  inspira- 
tion treated  his  coming  simply  as  a sur- 
prise. She  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
then  she  asked  him  to  sit  down,  and  lis- 
tened to  his  explanation  that  he  had  come 
back  to  Carlsbad  to  write  up  the  birth- 
night  festivities,  on  an  order  from  the 
Paris- New  York  Chronicle ; that  lie  had 
seen  them  in  the  box  and  had  ventured  to 
look  in.  He  was  pale,  and  so  discomposed 
that  the  heart  of  justice  was  softened 
more  and  more  in  Mrs.  March's  breast, 
and  she  left  him  to  the  talk  that  sprang 
up,  by  an  admirable  effect  of  tact  in  the 
young  lady,  between  him  and  Miss  Tris- 
coe. 
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After  all,  she  decided,  there  was  nothing 
criminal  in  his  being  in  Carlsbad,  and 
possibly  in  the  last  analysis  there  was  no- 
thing so  very  wicked  in  his  being  in  her 
box.  One  might  say  that  it  was  not  very 
nice  of  him  after  he  had  gone  away  un- 
der such  a cloud;  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  nice,  though  in  a different  way,  if 
lie  longed  so  much  to  see  Miss  Triscoe  that 
he  could  not  help  coming.  It  was  alto- 
gether in  his  favor  that  he  was  so  agita- 
ted, though  he  was  momently  becoming 
less  agitated;  the  young  people  were  be- 
ginning to  laugh  at  the  notion  of  Mr. 
March  and  General  Triscoe  going  behind 
the  scenes.  Burnamy  said  he  envied  them 
the  chance;  and  added  not  very  relevant- 
ly that  he  had  come  from  Baireuth,  where 
he  had  seen  the  last  of  the  Wagner  per- 
formances. He  said  he  was  going  back 
to  Baireuth,  but  not  to  Ansbach  again, 
where  he  had  finished  looking  up  that 
Kaspar  Hauser  business.  He  seemed  to 
think  Mrs.  March  would  know  about  it, 
and  she  could  not  help  saying,  Oh,  yes, 
Mr.  March  was  so  much  interested.  She 
wondered  if  she  ought  to  tell  him  about 
his  handkerchief;  but  she  remembered  in 
time  that  she  had  left  it  in  Miss  Triscoe's 
keeping.  She  wondered  if  the  girl  real- 
ized how  handsome  he  was.  He  was  ex- 
tremely handsome,  in  his  black  evening 
dress,  with  his  Tuxedo,  and  the  pallor  of 
his  face  repeated  in  his  expanse  of  shirt 
front. 

At  the  bell  for  the  rising  of  the  cur- 
tain he  rose  too,  and  took  their  offered 
hands.  In  offering  hers  Mrs.  March 
asked  if  he  would  not  stay  and  speak 
with  Mr.  March  and  the  general;  and 
now  for  the  first  time  he  recognized  any- 
thing clandestine  in  his  visit.  He  laugh- 
ed nervously,  and  said,  “No,  thank 
you!"  and  shut  himself  out. 

44  We  must  tell  them,'’  said  Mrs.  March, 
rather  interrogatively,  and  she  was  glad 
that  the  girl  answered  with  a note  of  in- 
dignation. 

44  Why  certainly,  Mrs.  March.11 

They  could  not  tell  them  at  once,  for 
the  second  act  had  begun  when  March 
and  the  general  came  back;  and  after 
the  opera  was  over  and  they  got  out  into 
the  crowded  street  there  was  no  chance, 
for  the  general  was  obliged  to  offer  his 
arm  to  Mrs.  March,  while  her  husband 
followed  with  his  daughter. 

The  fagades  of  the  theatre  and  of  the 
hotels  were  outlined  with  tliicklv  set  lit- 
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tie  lamps,  which  beaded  the  arches  of  the 
bridges  spanning  the  Tepl,  and  lighted 
the  casements  and  portals  of  the  shops. 
High  above  all,  against  the  curtain  of 
black  woodland  on  the  mountain  where 
its  skeleton  had  been  growing  for  days, 
glittered  the  colossal  effigy  of  the  double- 
headed eagle  of  Austria,  crowned  with  the 
tiara  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  in  the 
reflected  splendor  of  its  myriad  lamps  the 
pale  Christ  looked  down  from  the  moun- 
tain opposite  upon  the  surging  multitudes 
in  the  streets  and  on  the  bridges. 

They  were  most  amiable  multitudes, 
March  thought,  and  they  responded  do- 
cilely to  the  entreaties  of  the  policemen 
who  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  bridges,  and 
divided  their  encountering  currents  with 
patient  appeals  of  “ Bitte  schon ! Bitte 
schon  !"  He  laughed  to  think  of  a New 
York  cop  saying  “ Please  prettily ! Please 
prettily!"  to  a New  York  crowd  which  he 
wished  to  have  go  this  way  or  that,  and 
then  he  burned  with  shame  to  think  how 
far  our  manners  were  from  civilization, 
wherever  our  heads  and  hearts  might  be, 
when  he  heard  a voice  at  his  elbow: 

“A  punch  with  a club  would  start 
some  of  these  fellows  along  quicker." 

It  was  Stoller,  and  March  turned  from 
him  to  lose  his  disgust  in  the  sudden  ter- 
ror of  perceiving  that  Miss  Triscoe  was  no 
longer  at  his  side.  Neither  could  he  see 
his  wife  and  General  Triscoe,  and  he 
began  to  push  frantically  about  in  the 
crowd  looking  for  the  girl.  He  had  an 
interminable  five  or  ten  minutes  in  his 
vain  search,  and  he  wTas  going  to  call 
out  to  her  by  name,  when  Burnamy  saved 
him  from  the  hopeless  absurdity  by  el- 
bowing his  wav  to  him  with  Miss  Triscoe 
on  his  arm. 

“Here  she  is,  Mr.  March,"  he  said,  as 
if  there  w’ere  nothing  strange  in  his  hav- 
ing been  there  to  find  her;  in  fact  he  had 
followed  them  all  from  the  theatre,  and 
at  the  moment  he  saw’  the  party  separa- 
ted, and  Miss  Triscoe  carried  off  helpless 
in  the  human  stream,  had  plunged  in 
and  rescued  her.  Before  March  could 
formulate  any  question  in  his  bewilder- 
ment, Burnamy  was  gone  again  ; the  girl 
offered  no  explanation  for  him,  and 
March  had  not  yet  decided  to  ask  any 
when  he  caught  sight  of  his  w’ife  and 
General  Triscoe  standing  tiptoe  in  a door- 
way  and  craning  their  necks  upward  and 
forward  to  scan  the  crowd  in  search  of 
him  and  his  charge.  Then  he  looked 


round  at  her  and  opened  his  lips  to  ex- 
press the  astonishment  that  filled  him, 
when  he  was  aware  of  an  ominous  shin- 
ing of  her  eyes  and  trembling  of  her 
hand  on  his  arm. 

She  pressed  his  arm  nervously,  and  lie 
understood  her  to  beg  him  to  forbear  at 
once  all  question  of  her  and  all  comment, 
on  Burnamy's  presence  to  her  father. 

It  wrould  not  have  been  just  the  time 
for  either.  Not  only  Mrs.  March  was 
with  the  general,  but  Mi’s.  Adding  also; 
she  had  called  to  them  from  that  place, 
where  she  wras  safe  with  Rose  when  she 
saw  them  eddying  about  in  the  crowd. 
The  general  was  still  expressing  a grat- 
itude which  became  more  pressing  the 
more  it  wTas  disclaimed;  he  said  casually 
at  sight  of  his  daughter,  “Ah,  you've 
found  us,  have  you?"  and  went  on  talk- 
ing to  Mrs.  Adding,  who  nodded  to  them 
laughingly,  and  asked,  “ Did  you  see  me 
beckoning?'1 

“Look  here,  my  dear!"  March  said  to 
his  wife  as  soon  as  they  parted  from  the 
rest,  the  general  gallantly  promising  that 
his  daughter  and  he  would  see  Mrs.  Add- 
ing safe  to  her  hotel,  and  were  making 
their  w av  slowly  home  alone.  “ Did  you 
know  that  Burnamy  was  in  Carlsbad?" 

“ He's  going  away  on  the  twelve-o'clock 
train  to-night,"  she  answered,  firmly. 

“What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it? 
Where  did  you  see  him?" 

“In  the  box,  while  you  were  behind 
the  scenes." 

She  told  him  all  about  it,  and  he  list- 
ened in  silent  endeavor  for  the  ground  of 
censure  from  which  a sense  of  his  own 
guilt  forced  him.  She  asked  suddenly. 
“Where  did  you  see  him?"  and  he  told 
her  in  turn. 

He  added  severely,  “ fter  father  ought 
to  know.  Why  didn’t  you  tell  him?” 

“ Why  didn't  you ?"  she  retorted. 

“ Because  I didn't  think  he  was  just  in 
the  humor  for  it."  He  began  to  laugh  as 
he  sketched  their  encounter  with  the  gen- 
darme, but  in  her  preoccupation  she  did 
not  seem  to  think  it  amusing,  and  he 
became  serious  again.  “ Besides,  I was 
afraid  the  girl  whs  going  to  blubber,  any 
wav." 

“She  wouldn't  have  blubbered,  as  you 
call  it.  I don't  know  why  you  need  be  so 
disgusting!  It  would  have  given  her  just 
the  moral  support  she  needed.  Now’  she 
will  have  to  tell  him  herself,  and  he  will 
blame  us.  You  ought  to  have  spoken; 
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you  could  have  done  it  easily  and  natu- 
rally when  you  came  up  with  her.  You 
will  have  yourself  to  thank  for  all-  the 
trouble  that  comes  of  it,  now,  my  dear.” 

He  laughed  aloud  in  his  admiration  of 
her  skill  in  shifting  the  blame  upon  him. 
“All  right!  All  right!  I should  have 
had  to  stand  it,  even  if  you  hadn’t  be- 
haved with  angelic  wisdom.” 

“Why,”  she  said,  after  reflection,  44 1 
don’t  see  what  either  of  us  has  done.  We 
didn't  get  Burnamy  to  come  here,  or  con- 
nive at  his  presence  m any  way.” 

44  Oh!  Get  Triscoe  to  believe  that!  He 
knows  that  you’ve  done  everything  you 
could  to  help  the  affair  on.” 

44  Well,  what  if  I have?  He  began  mak- 
ing up  to  Mrs.  Adding  himself  as  soon  as 
he  saw  her,  to-night.  It  was  scandalous. 
She  looked  very  pretty.  I do  believe  he's 
had  an  eye  on  her  all  along.” 

March  gave  another  laugh.  “Well, 
thank  Heaven ! we're  off  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  I hope  we  have  seen  the  last 
of  them.  They’ve  done  what  they  could 
to  spoil  my  cure,  but  I’m  not  going  to 
have  them  spoil  my  after-cure.” 

XLIV. 

Mrs.  March  had  decided  not  to  go  to 
the  Posthof  for  breakfast,  where  they  had 
alreadj'  taken  a lavish  leave  of  the  schone 
Lili,  with  a sense  of  being  promptly  super- 
seded in  her  affections.  They  found  a 
place  in  the  red- table-cloth  end  of  the  pa- 
vilion at  Pupp's,  aud  were  served  by  the 
pretty  girl  with  the  rose-bud  mouth  whom 
they  had  known  only  as  Ein-und-Zwan- 
zig.  and  whose  promise  of  “ Komm’gleich, 
bitte  sclion  !”  was  like  a bird’s  note.  Nev- 
er had  the  coffee  been  so  good,  the  bread 
so  aerially  light,  the  Westphalian  ham  so 
tenderly  pink.  A young  married  couple 
whom  they  knew  came  by  arm  in  arm  in 
their  morning  walk,  and  sat  down  with 
them,  like  their  own  youth,  fora  moment. 

“ If  you  had  told  them  we  were  going, 
dear.”  said  Mrs.  March,  when  the  couple 
were  themselves  gone,  44  we  should  have 
been  as  old  as  ever.  Don't  let  us  tell  any- 
body. this  morning,  that  we’re  going.  I 
couldn't  bear  it.” 

They  had  been  obliged  to  take  the  sec- 
retary of  the  hotel  into  their  confidence, 
in  the  process  of  paying  their  bill.  He 
put  on  his  high  hat  and  came  out  to  see 
them  off.  The  portier  was  already  there 
standing  at  the  step  of  the  lordly  two- 
spanner  which  they  had  ordered  for  the 


long  drive  to  the  station.  The  Swiss  ele- 
vator-man came  to  the  door  to  offer  them 
a fellow-republican’s  good  wishes  for  their 
journey;  the  Herr  Pupp  himself  appear- 
ed at  the  last  moment  to  hope  for  their 
return  another  summer.  Mrs.  March  bent 
a last  look  of  interest  upon  the  proprietor 
as  their  two  spanner  whirled  away. 

“ They  say  that  he  is  going  to  be  made 
a count.” 

“Well,  I don’t  object,”  said  March. 
44  A man  who  can  feed  fourteen  thousand 
people,  mostly  Germans,  in  a day,  ought 
to  be  made  an  archduke.” 

At  the  station  something  happened 
which  touched  them  even  more  than 
these  last  attentions  of  the  hotel.  They 
were  in  their  compartment,  and  were  in 
the  act  of  possessing  themselves  of  the 
best  places  by  putting  their  bundles  and 
bags  on  them,  when  they  heard  Mrs. 
March’s  name  called. 

They  turned  and  saw  Rose  Adding  at 
the  door,  his  thin  face  flushed  with  ex- 
citement and  his  eyes  glowing.  “I  was 
afraid  I shouldn’t  get  here  in  time,”  he 
panted,  and  he  held  up  to  her  a huge 
bunch  of  flowers. 

“ Why  Rose ! From  your  mother?” 

44  From  me,”  he  said,  timidly,  and  he 
was  slipping  out  into  the  corridor,  when 
she  caught  him  and  his  flowers  to  her  in 
one  embrace.  “ I want  to  kiss  you,”  she 
said;  and  presently,  when  he  had  waved 
his  hand  to  them  from  the  platform  out- 
side, and  the  train  had  started,  she  fum- 
bled for  her  handkerchief.  “I  suppose 
you  call  it  blubbering;  but  he  is  the 
sweetest  child !” 

“He's about  the  only  one  of  our  Carls- 
bad compatriots  that  I’m  sorry  to  leave 
behind,”  March  assented.  44  He’s  the  only 
unmarried  one  that  wasn’t  in  danger  of 
turning  up  a lover  on  my  hands;  if  there 
had  been  some  rather  old  girl,  or  some 
rather  light  matron  in  our  acquaintance, 
I’m  not  sure  that  I should  have  been  safe 
even  from  Rose.  Carlsbad  has  been  an 
interruption  to  our  silver  wedding  jour- 
ney, my  dear;  but  I hope  now  that  it  will 
begin  again.” 

“Yes,”  said  his  wife,  “now  we  can 
have  each  other  all  to  ourselves.” 

“Yes.  It’s  been  very  different  from 
our  first  wedding  journey  in  that.  It 
isn't  that  we’re  not  so  young  now  as  we 
were,  but  that  we  don't  seem  so  much  our 
own  property.  We  used  to  be  the  sole 
proprietors,  and  now  we  seem  to  be  mere 
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tenants  at  will,  and  any  interloping  lover 
may  come  in  and  set  our  dearest  interests 
on  the  sidewalk.  The  disadvantage  of 
living  along  is  that  we  get  too  much  into 
the  hands  of  other  people. ” 

“Yes,  it  is.  I shall  be  glad  to  be  rid 
of  them  all,  too.” 

“ I don't  know  that  the  drawback  is  se- 
rious enough  to  make  us  wish  we  had 
died  young— or  younger,”  he  suggested. 

“No,  I don't  know  that  it  is,”  she  re- 
turned. She  added,  from  an  absence 
where  he  was  sufficiently  able  to  locate 
her  meaning,  “I  hope  she'll  write  and 
tell  me  what  her  father  says  and  does 
when  she  tells  him  that  he  was  there.” 

There  were  many  things,  in  the  wea- 
ther, the  landscape,  their  sole  occupancy 
of  an  unsmoking  compartment,  while  all 
the  smoking  compartments  rouud  over- 
flowed with  smokers,  which  conspired  to 
offer  them  a pleasing  illusion  of  the  past; 
it  was  sometimes  so  perfect  that  they  al- 
most held  each  other  s hands.  In  later 
life  there  are  such  moments  when  the 
youthful  emotions  come  back,  as  certain 
birds  do  in  winter,  and  the  elderly  heart 
chirps  and  twitters  to  itself  as  if  it  were 
young.  But  it  is  best  to  discourage  this 
fondness;  and  Mrs.  March  joined  her  hus- 
band in  mocking  it,  when  he  made  her 
observe  how  fit  it  was  that  their  silver 
wedding  journey  should  be  resumed  as 
part  of  his  after-cure.  If  he  had  found 
the  fountain  of  health  in  the  warm,  flat, 
faintly  nauseous  water  of  the  Felsen- 
quelle,  he  was  not  going  to  call  himself 
twenty-eight  again  till  his  second  month 
of  the  Carlsbad  regimen  was  out,  and  he 
had  got  back  to  salad  and  fruit. 

At  Eger  they  had  a memorable  dinner, 
with  so  much  leisure  for  it  that  they  could 
form  a life-long  friendship  for  the  old 
English-speaking  waiter  who  served  them, 
and  would  not  suffer  them  to  hurry  them- 
selves. The  hills  had  already  fallen 
away,  and  they  ran  along  through  a 
cheerful  country,  with  tracts  of  forest 
under  white  clouds  blowing  about  in  a 
blue  sky,  and  gaylv  flinging  their  shad- 
ows down  upon  the  brown  ploughed  land, 
and  upon  the  yellow  oat  - fields,  where 
women  were  cutting  the  leisurely  har- 
vest with  sickles,  and  where  once  a great 
girl  with  swarthy  bare  arms  unbent  her- 
self from  her  toil,  and  rose,  a statue  of 
rude  vigor  and  beauty,  to  watch  them  go 
by.  Hedges  of  evergreen  enclosed  the 
yellow  oat  - fields,  where  slow  wagons 


paused  to  gather  the  sheaves  of  the  week 
before,  and  then  loitered  away  with  them. 
Flocks  of  geese  waddled  in  sculpturesque 
relief  against  the  close  -crop!  pastures, 
herded  by  little  girls  with  flaxen  pigtails, 
whose  eyes,  blue  as  corn-flowers,  follow- 
ed the  flying  train.  There  were  stretch- 
es of  wild  thyme  purpling  long  barren 
acreages,  and  growing  up  the  railroad 
banks  almost  to  the  rails  themselves. 
From  the  meadows  the  rowen,  tossed  in 
long  loose  windrows,  sent  into  their  car  a 
sad  autumnal  fragrance  which,  mingled 
with  the  tobacco  smoke,  when  two  fat 
smokers  emerged  into  the  narrow  corri- 
dor outside  their  compartments  and  tried 
to  pass  each  other.  Their  vast  stomachs 
beat  together  in  a vain  encounter. 

“Zu  enge !”  said  one,  and  “ Ja,  zu  engef 
said  the  other,  and  they  laughed  inno- 
cently in  each  other  s faces,  with  a joy  in 
their  recognition  of  the  corridor's  narrow- 
ness as  great  as  if  it  had  been  a stroke  of 
the  finest  wit. 

All  the  way  the  land  was  lovely,  and 
as  they  drew  near  Nuremberg  it  grew  en- 
chanting, with  a fairy  quaintness.  The 
scenery  was  Alpine,  but  the  scale  was  toy- 
like, as  befitted  the  region,  and  the  mimic 
peaks  and  valleys  with  green  brooks 
gushing  between  them,  and  strange  rock 
forms  recurring  in  endless  caprice,  seemed 
the  home  of  children’s  story.  All  the 
gnomes  and  elves  might  have  dwelt  there 
in  peaceful  fellowship  with  the  peasants 
who  ploughed  the  little  fields,  and  gath 
ered  the  garlanded  hops,  and  lived  in  the 
farmsteads  and  village  houses  with  those 
high  timber-laced  gables. 

“We  ought  to  have  come  here  long 
ago  with  the  children,  when  they  tcere 
children,”  said  March. 

“No,”  his  wife  returned;  “it  would 
have  been  too  much  for  them.  Nobody 
but  grown  people  could  bear  it.” 

The  spell  which  began  here  was  not 
really  broken  by  anything  that  after- 
wards happened  in  Nuremberg,  though  the 
old  toy-capital  was  trolley- wired  through 
all  its  quaintness,  and  they  were  lodged 
in  a hotel  lighted  by  electricity  and  heat- 
ed by  steam,  and  equipped  with  an  eleva- 
tor which  w’as  so  modern  that  it  came 
down  with  them  as  well  as  went  up.  All 
the  things  that  assumed  to  be  of  recent 
structure  or  invention  were  as  nothing 
against  the  dense  past,  which  over- 
whelmed them  with  the  sense  of  a world 
elsewhere  outlived.  In  Nuremberg  it  is 
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not  the  quaint  or  the  picturesque  that  is 
exceptional:  it  is  the  matter-of-fact  and 
the  commonplace.  Here,  more  than  any- 
where else,  you  are  steeped  in  the  gothic 
spirit  which  expresses  itself  in  a Teutonic 
dialect  of  homely  sweetness,  of  endearing 
caprice,  of  rude  grotesqueness,  but  of  posi- 
tive grace  and  beauty  almost  never.  It 
is  the  architectural  speech  of  a strenuous, 
gross,  kindly,  honest  people’s  fancy;  such 
as  it  is  it  was  inexhaustible,  and  such  as  it 
is  it  was  bewitching  for  the  travellers. 

They  could  hardly  wait  till  they  had 
supper  before  plunging  into  the  ancient 
town,  and  they  took  the  first  tram-car  at 
a venture.  It  was  a sort  of  transfer, 
drawn  by  horses,  which  delivered  them 
a little  inside  of  the  city  gate  to  a trolley- 
car.  The  conductor  with  their  fare  de- 
manded their  destination;  March  frankly 
owned  that  they  did  not  know  where 
they  wanted  to  go;  they  wanted  to  go 
auy where  the  conductor  chose;  and  the 
conductor,  after  reflection,  decided  to  put 
them  down  at  the  public  garden,  which, 
as  one  of  the  newest  things  in  the  city, 
would  make  the  most  favorable  impres- 
sion upon  strangers.  It  was  in  fact  so 
like  all  other  city  gardens,  with  the  foli- 
age of  its  trimly  planted  alleys,  that  it 
sheltered  them  effectually  from  the  pic- 
turesqueness of  Nuremberg,  and  they 
had  a long,  peaceful  hour  on  one  of  its 
benches,  where  they  rested  from  their 
journey,  and  repented  their  hasty  attempt 
to  appropriate  the  charm  of  the  city. 

The  next  morning  it  rained,  according 
to  a custom  which  the  elevator-boy  (flown 
with  the  insolent  recollection  of  a sunny 
summer  in  Milan)  said  was  invariable  in 
Nuremberg;  but  after  the  one-o’clock 
table  d'hote  they  took  a noble  two-span- 
ner carriage,  and  drove  all  round  the 
city.  Everywhere  the  ancient  moat, 
thickly  turfed  and  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  stretched  a girdle  of  garden  be- 
tween their  course  and  the  wall  beau- 
tifully old,  with  knots  of  dead  ivy  cling- 
ing to  its  crevices,  or  broad  meshes  of  the 
shining  foliage  mantling  its  blackened 
masonry.  A tile  roofed  open  gallery  ran 
along  the  top.  where  so  many  centuries 
of  sentries  had  paced,  and  arched  the 
massive  gates  with  heavily  moulded 
piers,  where  so  countlessly  the  fierce 
burgher  troops  had  sallied  forth  against 
their  besiegers,  and  so  often  the  leaguer 
hosts  had  dashed  themselves  in  assault. 
The  blood  shed  in  forgotten  battles 


would  have  flooded  the  moat  where  now 
the  grass  and  flowers  grew,  or  here  and 
there  a peaceful  stretch  of  water  stag- 
nated. 

The  drive  ended  in  a visit  to  the  old 
Burg,  where  the  Hapsburg  Kaisers  dwelt 
when  they  visited  their  faithful  imperial 
city.  From  its  ramparts  the  incredible 
picturesqueness  of  Nuremberg  best  shows 
itself,  and  if  one  has  any  love  for  the  dis- 
tinctive quality  of  Teutonic  architecture 
it  is  here  that  more  than  anywhere  else 
one  may  feast  it.  The  prospect  of  tower 
and  spire  and  gable  is  of  such  a mediaeval 
richness,  of  such  an  abounding  fulness, 
that  all  incidents  are  lost  in  it.  The  mul- 
titudinous roofs  of  red-brown  tiles,  blink- 
ing drowsily  from  their  low  dormers, 
press  upon  one  another  in  endless  succes- 
sion; they  cluster  together  on  a rise  of 
ground  and  sink  away  where  the  street 
falls,  but  they  nowhere  disperse  or  scat- 
ter, and  they  end  abruptly  at  the  other 
rim  of  the  city,  beyond  which  looms  the 
green  country,  merging  in  the  remoter 
blue  of  misty  uplands. 

A pretty  young  girl  waited  at  the  door 
of  the  tower  for  the  visitors  to  gather  in 
sufficient  number,  and  then  led  them 
through  the  terrible  museum,  diseas- 
ing in  the  same  gay  voice  and  with  the 
same  smiling  air  on  ail  the  murderous 
engines  and  implements  of  torture.  First 
in  German  and  then  in  English  she  ex- 
plained the  fearful  uses  of  the  Iron  Maid- 
en, she  winningly  illustrated  the  action 
of  the  racks  and  wheels  on  which  men 
had  been  stretched  and  broken,  and  she 
sweetly  vaunted  an  executioner’s  sword 
which  had  beheaded  eight  hundred  per- 
sons. When  she  took  the  established 
fee  from  March  she  suggested,  with  a de- 
mure little  glance,  44  And  what  more  you 
please  for  saying  it  in  English.” 

44Can  you  say  it  in  Russian?”  demand- 
ed a young  man,  whose  eyes  he  had  seen 
dwelling  on  her  from  the  beginning.  She 
laughed  archly,  and  responded  with  some 
Slavic  words,  and  then  delivered  her  train 
of  sight-seers  over  to  the  custodian  who 
was  to  show  them  through  the  halls  and 
chambers  of  the  Burg.  These  were  un- 
dergoing the  repairs  which  the  monu- 
ments of  the  past  are  perpetually  suffer- 
ing in  the  present,  and  there  was  some 
special  painting  and  varnishing  for  the 
reception  of  the  Kaiser,  who  was  corning 
to  Nuremberg  for  the  military  manoeu- 
vres then  at  hand.  But  if  they  had  been 
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in  the  unmolested  discomfort  of  their  un- 
livable  magnificence,  their  splendor  was 
such  as  might  well  reconcile  the  witness  to 
the  superior  comfort  of  a private  station 
in  our  snugger  day.  The  Marches  came 
out  owning  that  the  youth  which  might 
once  have  found  the  romantic  glories  of 
the  place  enough  was  gone  from  them. 
But  so  much  of  it  was  left  to  her  that  she 
wished  to  make  him  stop  and  look  at  the 
flirtation  which  had  blossomed  out  be- 
tween that  pretty  young  girl  and  the 
Russian,  whom  they  had  scarcely  missed 
from  their  party  in  the  Burg.  He  had  ap- 
parently never  parted  from  the  girl,  and 
now  as  they  sat  together  on  the  threshold 
of  the  gloomy  tower,  he  must  have  been 
teaching  her  more  Slavic  words,  for  they 
were  both  laughing  as  if  they  understood 
each  other  perfectly. 

In  his  security  from  having  the  affair 
in  any  wise  on  his  hands,  March  would 
have  willingly  lingered,  to  see  how  her 
education  got  on;  but  it  began  to  rain. 
The  rain  did  not  disturb  the  lovers,  but 
it  obliged  the  elderly  spectators  to  take 
refuge  in  their  carriage;  and  they  drove 
off  to  find  the  famous  Little  Goose  Man. 
This  is  what  every  one  does  at  Nurem- 
berg; it  would  be  difficult  to  say  why. 
When  they  found  the  Little  Goose  Man, 
he  was  only  a mediaeval  fancy  in  bronze, 
who  stood  on  his  pedestal  in  the  market- 
place and  contributed  from  the  bill  of 
the  goose  under  his  arm  a small  stream  to 
the  rainfall  drenching  the  wet  wares  of 
the  wet  market-women  round  the  foun- 
tain, and  soaking  their  cauliflowers  and 
lettuce,  their  grapes  and  pears,  their  car- 
rots and  turnips,  to  the  watery  flavor  of 
all  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Germany. 

The  air  was  very  raw  and  chill;  but 
after  supper  the  clouds  cleared  away,  and 
a pleasant  evening  tempted  the  travellers 
out.  The  portier  dissembled  any  slight 
which  their  eagerness  for  the  only  amuse- 
ment he  could  think  of  inspired,  and  di- 
rected them  to  a popular  theatre  which 
was  giving  a summer  season  at  low  prices 
to  the  lower  classes,  and  which  they  sur- 
prised, after  some  search,  trying  to  hide 
itself  in  a sort  of  back  square.  They  got 
the  best  places  at  a price  which  ought  to 
have  been  mortifyingly  cheap,  and  found 
themselves,  with  a thousand  other  harm- 
less bourgeois  folk,  in  a sort  of  spacious, 
agreeable  barn,  of  a decoration  by  no 
means  ugly,  and  of  a certain  artless  com- 
fort. Each  seat  fronted  a shelf  at  the  back 


of  the  seat  before  it,  where  the  spectator 
could  put  his  hat;  there  was  a smaller 
shelf  for  his  stein  of  the  beer  passed  con- 
stantly throughout  the  evening ; and  there 
was  a buffet  where  he  could  stay  himself 
with  cold  ham  and  other  robust  German 
refreshments. 

It  was  “The  Wedding  Journey  to 
Nuremberg”  upon  which  they  had  oddly 
chanced,  and  they  accepted  as  a national 
tribute  the  character  of  an  American  girl 
in  it.  She  was  an  American  girl  of  the  ad- 
vanced pattern,  and  she  came  and  went 
at  a picnic  on  the  arm  of  a head  waiter. 
She  seemed  to  have  no  office  in  the  drama 
except  to  illustrate  a German  conception 
of  American  girlhood,  but  even  in  this 
simple  function  she  seemed  rather  to  puz- 
zle the  German  audience;  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  occasional  English  words 
which  she  used. 

To  the  astonishment  of  her  compatriots, 
when  they  came  out  of  the  theatre  it  was 
not  raining;  the  night  was  as  brilliantly 
starlit  as  a night  could  be  in  Germany, 
and  they  sauntered  home  richly  content 
through  the  narrow  streets  and  through 
the  beautiful  old  Damenthor,  beyond 
which  their  hotel  lay.  How  pretty,  they 
said,  to  call  that  charming  port  the  La- 
dies’ Gate!  They  promised  each  other  to 
find  out  why,  and  they  never  did  so,  but 
satisfied  themselves  by  assigning  it  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  slim  maidens  and 
massive  matrons  of  the  old  Nuremberg 
patriciate,  whom  they  imagined  trailing 
their  silken  splendors  under  its  arch  in 
perpetual  procession. 

XLV. 

The  life  of  the  Nuremberg  patriciate, 
now  extinct  in  the  control  of  the  city 
which  it  builded  so  strenuously  and 
maintained  so  heroically,  is  still  insistent 
in  all  its  art.  This  expresses  their  pride 
at  once  and  their  simplicity  with  a child- 
ish literality.  At  its  best  it  is  never  so 
good  as  the  good  Italian  art,  whose  influ- 
ence is  always  present  in  its  best.  The 
coloring  of  the  great  canvases  is  Vene- 
tian, but  there  is  no  such  democracy  of 
greatuess  as  in  the  painting  at  Venice;  in 
decoration  the  art  of  Nuremberg  is  at  best 
quaint,  and  at  the  worst  puerile.  Wher- 
ever it  had  obeyed  an  academic  intention 
it  seemed  to  March  poor  and  coarse,  as  in 
the  bronze  fountain  beside  the  Church  of 
St.  Lawrence.  The  water  spirts  from  the 
pouted  breasts  of  the  beautiful  figures  in 
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streams  that  cross  and  interlace  after  a 
fancy  trivial  and  gross;  but  in  the  base  of 
the  church  there  is  a time-worn  Gethsem- 
ane,  exquisitely  affecting  in  its  simple- 
hearted  truth.  The  long  ages  have  made 
it  even  more  affecting  than  the  sculptor 
imagined  it;  they  have  blurred  the  faces 
and  figures  in  passing  till  their  features 
are  scarcely  distinguishable ; and  the 
sleeping  apostles  seem  to  have  dreamed 
themselves  back  into  the  mother-marble. 
It  is  of  the  same  tradition  and  impulse 
with  that  supreme  glory  of  the  native 
sculpture,  the  ineffable  tabernacle  of  Ad- 
am Krafft,  which  climbs  a column  of  the 
church  within,  a miracle  of  richly  carved 
story  ; and  no  doubt  if  there  were  a Nu- 
remberg sculptor  doing  great  things  to- 
day, his  work  would  be  of  kindred  inspi- 
ration. 

The  descendants  of  the  old  patrician 
who  ordered  the  tabernacle  at  rather  a 
hard  bargain  from  the  artist  still  wor- 
ship on  the  floor  below,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  his  neighbor  patricians  have  their 
seats  in  the  pews  about,  and  their  names 
carved  in  proprietary  plates  on  the  pew- 
tops.  The  vergeress  who  showed  the 
Marches  through  the  church  was  devout 
in  the  praise  of  these  aristocratic  fellow- 
citizens  of  hers.  “ So  simple,  and  yet 
so  noble!”  she  said.  She  was  a very  ro- 
mantic vergeress,  and  she  told  them  at 
unsparing  length  the  legend  of  the  taber- 
nacle, how  the  artist  fell  asleep  in  despair 
of  winning  his  patron’s  daughter,  and  saw 
in  a vision  the  master- work  with  the  lily- 
like droop  at  top,  which  gained  him  her 
hand.  They  did  not  realize  till  too  late 
that  it  was  all  out  of  a novel  of  Georg 
Ebers’s,  but  added  to  the  regular  fee  for 
the  church  a gift  worthy  of  an  inedited 
legend. 

Even  then  they  had  a pleasure  in  her 
enthusiasm  rarely  imparted  by  the  Nu- 
remberg manner.  They  missed  there  the 
constant,  sweet  civility  of  Carlsbad,  and 
found  themselves  falling  flat  in  their  en- 
deavors  for  a little  cordiality.  They  in- 
deed inspired  with  some  kindness  the  old 
woman  who  showed  them  through  that 
cemetery  where  Albert  Durer  and  Hans 
Sachs  and  many  other  illustrious  citizens 
lie  buried  under  monumental  brasses  of 
such  beauty 

“That  kings,  to  have  the  like,  might  wish  to 
die.” 

But  this  must  have  been  because  they 


abandoned  themselves  so  willingly  to 
the  fascination  of  the  bronze  skull  on  the 
tomb  of  a fourteenth-century  patrician, 
which  bad  the  uncommon  advantage  of 
a lower  jaw  binged  to  the  upper.  She 
proudly  clapped  it  up  and  down  for  their 
astonishment,  and  waited,  with  a toothless 
smile,  to  let  them  discover  the  head  of  a 
nail  artfully  figured  in  the  skull ; then 
she  gave  a shrill  cackle  of  joy,  and  glee- 
fully explained  that  the  wife  of  this  pa- 
trician had  killed  him  by  driving  a nail 
into  his  temple,  and  had  been  fitly  be- 
headed for  the  murder. 

She  cared  so  much  for  nothing  else  in 
the  cemetery,  but  she  con  sen  ted  to  let  them 
wonder  at  the  richness  of  the  sculpture  in 
the  level  tombs,  with  tlieir  escutcheons 
and  memorial  tablets,  overrun  by  the  long 
grass  and  the  matted  ivy;  she  even  con- 
sented to  share  their  indignation  at  the 
destruction  of  some  of  the  brasses  and  the 
theft  of  others.  She  suffered  more  re- 
luctantly ’their  tenderness  for  the  old,  old 
crucifixion  figured  in  sculpture  at  one 
corner  of  the  cemetery,  where  the  anguish 
of  the  Christ  had  long  since  faded  into 
the  stone  from  which  it  had  been  evoked, 
and  the  thieves  were  no  longer  distin- 
guishable in  their  penitence  or  impeni- 
tence; but  she  parted  friends  with  them 
when  she,  saw  how  much  they  seemed 
taken  with  the  votive  chapel  of  the  noble 
Holzschuli  family,  where  a line  of  wood- 
en shoes  puns  upon  the  name  in  the  frieze, 
like  the  line  of  dogs  which  chase  one  an- 
other, with  bones  in  their  mouths,  around 
the  Canossa  palace  at  Verona.  A sense 
of  the  beautiful  house  by  the  Adige  was 
part  of  the  pleasing  confusion  which  pos- 
sessed them  in  Nuremberg  whenever  they 
came  upon  the  expression  of  the  gothic 
spirit  common  both  to  the  German  and 
northern  Italian  art.  They  knew  that 
it  was  an  effect  which  had  passed  from 
Germany  into  Italy,  but  in  the  liberal  air 
of  the  older  land  it  bad  come  to  so  much 
more  beauty  that,  when  they  found  it 
in  its  home,  it  seemed  something  fetched 
from  over  the  Alps  and  coarsened  in  the 
attempt  to  naturalize  it  to  an  alien  air. 

In  the  Germanic  Museum  they  fled  to 
the  Italian  painters  from  the  German 
pictures  they  had  inspired ; in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Rathhaus  the  noble  Proces- 
sional of  Durer  was  the  more  precious  be- 
cause hisTriuniph  of  Maximilian  somehow 
suggested  Mantegna’s  Triumph  of  C;esar. 
There  was  to  be  a banquet  in  the  hall. 
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under  the  mighty  fresco,  to  welcome  the 
German  Emperor,  coming  the  next  week, 
and  the  Rathhaus  was  full  of  work-peo- 
ple furbishing  it  up  against  his  arri- 
val, and  making  it  difficult  for  the  cus- 
todian who  had  it  in  charge  to  show  it 
properly  to  strangers.  She  was  of  the 
same  enthusiastic  sisterhood  as  the  ver- 
geress  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  guardian 
of  the  old  cemetery,  and  by  a mighty  ef- 
fort she  prevailed  over  the  workmen  so 
far  as  to  lead  her  charges  out  through  the 


corridor  where  the  literal  conscience  of 
the  brothers  Kuhn  has  wrought  in  the 
roof  to  an  exact  image  of  a tournament 
as  it  was  in  Nuremberg  four  hundred 
years  ago.  In  this  relief,  thronged  with 
men  and  horses,  the  gala-life  of  the  past 
survives  in  unexampled  fulness  ; and 
March  blamed  himself  after  enjoying  it 
for  having  felt  in  it  that  toy-figure  qual- 
ity which  seems  the  final  effect  of  the 
German  gothicism  in  sculpture. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  HONOR  OF  THE  TROOP. 

BY  FREDERIC  REMINGTON. 


L TROOP  in  a volunteer  regiment 
might  be  an  unadulterated  fighting 
outfit,  but  at  first  off,  to  volunteers,  it 
would  not  be  the  letter  L which  they 
would  fight  for,  so  much  as  the  mere 
sake  of  fighting,  and  they  would  never 
regard  the  letter  L as  of  more  importance 
than  human  life.  Indeed,  that  letter 
would  not  signify  to  them  any  more  than 
the  “ second  set  of  fours,”  or  the  regi- 
mental bass  drum.  Later  on  it  certainly 
would,  but  that  would  take  a long  time. 
In  the  instance  of  the  L Troop  of  which  I 
speak,  it  had  nearly  one  hundred  years  to 
think  about,  when  any  one  in  the  troop 
cared  to  think  about  the  matter  at  all. 
They  were  honorable  years,  and  some  of 
the  best  men  living  or  dead  have  at  one 
time  or  another  followed  that  guidon. 
It  had  been  through  the  “rifle”  and 
“dragoon”  periods  of  our  history,  and 
was  now  part  of  the  regular  cavalry  estab- 
lishment, and  its  operations  had  extended 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Long  lists  of  names  were  on  its  old 
rolls— men  long  since  dead,  but  men  who 
in  the  snow  and  on  the  red  sands  had 
laid  down  all  they  had  for  the  honor  of 
L Troop  guidon.  Soldiers— by  which  is 
meant  the  real  long  - service  military 
type — take  the  government  very  much  as 
a matter  of  course;  but  the  number  of 
the  regiment,  and  particularly  the  letter 
of  their  troop,  are  tangible,  comparative 
things  with  which  they  are  living  every 
day.  The  feeling  is  precisely  that  one 
has  for  the  Alma  Mater,  or  for  the  business 
standing  of  an  old  commercial  house. 

The  “old  man  ” had  been  captain  of  L 
for  years  and  years,  and  for  thirty  years 


its  first  sergeant  had  seen  its  rank  and 
file  fill  up  and  disappear.  Every  tenth 
man  was  a “ buck”  soldier,  who  thought 
it  only  a personal  matter  if  he  painted  a 
frontier  town  up  after  pay-day,  but  who 
would  follow  L Troop  guidon  to  hell,  or 
thump  any  one’s  nose  in  the  garrison 
foolish  enough  to  take  L in  vain,  and  I 
fear  they  would  go  farther  than  this — 
yes,  even  farther  than  men  ought  to  go. 
Thus  the  “rookies”  who  came  under  the 
spell  of  L Troop  succumbed  to  this  ven- 
eration through  either  conventional  de- 
corum or  the  “ mailed  fist.” 

In  this  instance  L Troop  had  been 
threading  the  chaparral  by  night  and  by 
day  on  what  rations  might  chance,  in 
hopes  to  capture  for  the  honor  of  the 
troop  sundry  greasers,  outlawed  and 
defiant  of  the  fulm illations  of  the  civil 
order  of  things.  Other  troops  of  the 
regiment  also  were  desirous  of  the  same 
thing,  and  were  threading  the  desolate 
wastes  far  on  either  side.  Naturally  L 
did  not  'want  any  other  troop  to  round 
up  more  “game”  than  they  did,  so  then 
horses  were  ridden  thin,  and  the  men's 
tempers  were  soured  by  the  heat,  dust, 
poor  diet,  and  lack  of  success. 

The  captain  was  an  ancient  veteran, 
gray  and  rheumatic,  near  his  retirement, 
and  twenty -five  years  in  his  grade, 
thanks  to  the  silly  demagogues  so  nu- 
merous in  Congress.  He  had  been  shot 
full  of  holes,  bucketed  about  on  a horse, 
immured  in  mud  huts,  frozen  and  baked 
and  soaked  until  he  should  have  long 
since  had  rank  enough  to  get  a desk  and 
a bed  or  retirement.  Now  he  was  chas- 
ing human  fleas  through  a jungle — boys’ 
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work — and  it  was  admitted  in  ranks  that 
the  “old  man  ” was  about  ready  to  “throw 
a curb.”  The  men  liked  him,  even  sym- 
pathized with  him,  but  there  was  that 

d G Troop  in  the  barrack  next,  and 

they  would  give  them  the  merry  ha-lia 
when  they  returned  to  the  post  if  L did 
not  do  something. 

And  at  noon — mind  you,  high  noon — the 
captain  raised  his  right  hand  : up  came 
the  heads  of  the  horses,  and  L Troop  stood 
still  in  the  road.  Pedro,  the  Mexican  trail- 
er, pointed  to  the  ground  and  said,  “It's 
not  an  hour  old,”  meaning  the  trail. 

“ Dismount,”  came  the  sharp  order. 

Toppling  from  their  horses,  the  men 
stood  about,  but  the  individuals  displayed 
no  noticeable  emotion ; they  did  what  L 
Troop  did.  One  could  not  imagine  their 
thoughts  by  looking  at  their  red  set  faces. 

They  rested  quietly  for  a time  in  the 
scant  shade  of  the  bare  tangle,  and  then 
they  sat  up  and  listened,  each  man  look- 
ing back  up  the  road.  They  could  hear 
a horse  coming,  which  meant  much  to 
people  such  as  these. 

The  men  “thrown  to  the  rear”  would 
come  first  or  “ fire  a shot,”  but  with  a 
slow  pattering  came  a cavalry  courier 
into  view — a dusty  soldier  on  a tired 
horse,  which  stepped  stiffly  along,  head 
down,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  dull  kick- 
ing of  the  inert  man,  lie  would  have 
stopped  anywhere.  The  courier  had  rid- 
den all  night  from  the  railroad,  seventy- 
five  miles  away.  He  dismounted  and  un- 
strapped his  saddle  pocket,  taking  there- 
from a bundle  of  letters  and  a bottle, 
which  he  handed  to  the  “old  man”  with 
a salute. 

The  captain  now  had  a dog-tent  set  up 
for  himself,  retiring  into  it  with  his  letters 
and  the  bottle.  If  you  had  been  there 
you  would  have  seen  a faint  ironical  smile 
circulate  round  the  faces  of  L Troop. 

A smart  lieutenant,  beautifully  fashion- 
ed for  the  mounted  service,  and  dressed 
in  field  uniform,  with  its  touches  of  the 
“border”  on  the  “regulations,”  stepped 
up  to  the  dog -tent,  and  stooping  over, 
saluted,  saying,  “ I will  run  this  trail  for 
a few  miles  if  the  captain  will  give  me  a 
few  men.” 

“ You  will  run  nothing.  Do  you  not 
see  that  I am  leading  my  mail?  You  will 
retire  until  I direct  you — ” 

The  lieutenant  straightened  up  with  a 
snap  of  bis  lithe  form.  His  eyes  twin- 
kled merrily.  He  was  aware  of  the  mail, 
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he  realized  the  bottle,  and  he  had  not  been 
making  strategic  maps  of  the  captain’s 
vagaries  for  four  years  to  no  purpose  at 
all;  so  he  said,  “Yes,  sir,”  as  he  stepped 
out  of  the  fire  of  future  displeasure. 

But  he  got  himself  straightway  into  the 
saddle  of  a horse  as  nearly  thoroughbred 
as  himself,  and  riding  down  the  line,  lie 
spoke  at  length  with  the  old  first  ser- 
geant. Then  lie  rode  off  into  the  brush. 
Presently  six  men  whose  horses  were 
“fit”  followed  after  him,  and  they  all 
trotted  along  a trail  which  bore  back  of 
the  captain’s  tent,  and  shortly  they  came 
back  into  the  road.  He  had  arranged  so 
as  to  avoid  another  explosion  from  the 
“old  man.” 

Then  Pedro  Zacatin  ran  the  trail  of 
three  ponies — no  easy  matter  through 
the  maze  of  cattle  paths,  with  the  wind 
blowing  the  dust  into  the  hoof-marks. 
He  only  balked  at  a turn,  more  to  see 
that  the  three  did  not  “split  out”  than 
at  fault  of  his  own.  In  an  opening  he 
stopped,  and  pointing,  said  in  the  harsh 
gutturals  which  were  partly  derived  from 
au  Indian  mother,  and  partly  from  ex- 
cessive cigarette -smoking:  “They  have 
stopped  and  made  a fire.  Do  you  see  the 
smoke?  You  will  get  them  now  if  they  do 
not  get  away.” 

The  lieutenant  softly  pulled  his  revol- 
ver, and  raising  it  over  his  head,  looked 
behind.  The  six  soldiers  opened  their 
eyes  wide  like  babies,  and  yanked  out 
their  guns.  They  raised  up  their  horses’ 
heads,  pressed  in  the  spurs,  and  as  though 
at  exercise  in  the  riding-hall,  the  seven 
horses  broke  into  a gallop.  Pedro  staid 
behind;  lie  had  no  further  interest  in  L 
Troop  than  he  had  already  displayed. 

With  a clattering  rush  the  little  group 
bore  fast  oil  the  curling  wreath  of  the 
camp  fire.  Three  white  figures  dived 
into  the  labyrinth  of  thicket,  and  three 
ponies  tugged  hard  at  their  lariats;  two 
shots  rang,  one  from  the  officer’s  revol- 
ver, one  from  a corporal’s  carbine,  and  a 
bugler-boy  threw  a brass  trumpet  at  the 
fleeting  forms. 

“Ride  ’em  down!  ride  ’em  down!” 
sang  out  the  officer,  as  through  the  swish- 
ing brush  bounded  the  aroused  horses, 
while  the  bullets  swarmed  on  ahead. 

It  was  over  as  I write,  and  in  two  min- 
utes the  three  bandits  were  led  back  into 
the  path,  their  dark  faces  blanched. 

The  lieutenant  wiped  a little  stain  of 
blood  from  his  face  with  a very  dirty 
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pocket-handkerchief,  a mere  swish  from 
a bush ; the  corporal  looked  wofully  at  a 
shirtsleeve  torn  half  off  by  the  thorns,  and 
the  trumpeter  hunted  up  his  instrument, 
while  a buck  soldier  observed,  “ De  ‘old 
man’  ull  be  hotter’n  chilli  ’bout  dis.” 

The  noble  six  looked  at  the  ignoble 
three  half  scornfully,  half  curiously,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  men  at  a raffle  when 
they  are  guessing  the  weight  of  the  pig. 

“ Tie  them  up,  corporal,”  said  the  lieu- 
tenant as  he  shoved  fresh  shells  into  his 
gun;  “and  I say,  tie  them  to  those  mes- 
quit  trees,  Apache  fashion— sa be ? — Apache 
fashion,  corporal;  and  three  of  you  men 
stay  here  and  hold  ’em  down.”  With 
which  he  rode  off,  followed  by  his  di- 
minished escort. 

The  young  man  rode  slowly,  with  his 
eyes  on  the  ground,  while  at  intervals  he 
shoved  his  campaigu  hat  to  one  side  and 
rubbed  his  right  ear,  until  suddenly  he 
pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  saying,  “ Ah, 
I have  it.”  Then  he  proceeded  at  a trot 
to  the  camp. 

Here  he  peeped  cautiously  into  the 
“old  man’s”  dog-tent.  This  he  did  ever 
so  carefully;  but  the  “old  man”  was  in 
a sound  sleep.  The  lieutenant  betook 
himself  to  a bush  to  doze  until  the  cap- 
tain should  bestir  himself.  L Troop  was 
uneasy.  It  sat  around  in  groups,  but 
nothing  happened  until  live  o’clock. 

At  this  hour  the  “ old  man  ” came  out  of 

his  tent,  saying,  “ I say,  Mr.  B , have 

you  got  any  water  iu  your  canteen?” 

“ Yes,  indeed,  captain.  Will  you  have 
a drop?” 

After  lie  had  held  the  canteen  between 
his  august  nose  and  the  sky  for  a consid- 
erable interval,  he  handed  it  back  with  a 
loud  “Hount!”  and  L Troop  fell  in  be- 
hind him  as  he  rode  away,  leaving  two 
men,  who  gathered  up  the  dog-tent  and  the 
empty  bottle. 

“ Where  is  that greaser?  Have 

him  get  out  here  and  run  this  trail.  Here, 
you  tan -colored  coyote,  kem  up!”  and 
the  captain  glared  fiercely  at  poor  Pedro, 
while  the  lieutenant  winked  vigorously 
at  that  perturbed  being,  and  patted  his 
lips  with  his  hand  to  enjoin  silence. 

So  Pedro  ran  the  trail  until  it  was  quite 
dusk,  being  many  times  at  fault.  The 
lieutenant  would  ride  out  to  him,  and  to- 
gether they  bent  over  it  and  talked  long 
and  earnestly.  L Troop  sat  quietly  in  its 
saddles,  grinned  cheerfully,  and  poked 
each  other  in  the  ribs. 


Suddenly  Pedro  came  back,  saying  to 
the  captain:  “The  men  are  in  that  bush 
— in  camp,  I think.  Will  you  charge, 
sir?” 

“How  do  you  know  that?”  was  the 
petulant  query. 

“Oh,  I think  they  are  there;  so  does 
the  lieutenant.  Don't  you,  Mr.  B ?" 

“ Well,  I have  an  idea  we  shall  capture 
them  if  we  charge,”  nervously  replied  the 
younger  officer. 

“ Well — 1 Right  into  line!  Revolvers! 
Humph  !”  said  the  captain,  and  the  brave 
old  lion  ploughed  his  big  bay  at  the  ob- 
ject of  attack — it  did  not  matter  what  was 
in  front— and  L Troop  followed  fast.  They 
all  became  well  tangled  up  in  the  dense 
chaparral,  but  nothing  more  serious  than 
the  thorns  stayed  their  progress,  until 
three  shots  were  fired  some  little  way  in 
the  rear,  and  the  lieutenant's  voice  was 
heard  calling,  “Come  here;  we  have  got 
them.” 

In  the  growing  dusk  the  troop  gather- 
ed around  the  three  luckless  “ greasers,” 
now  quite  speechless  with  fright  and  con- 
fusion. The  captain  looked  his  captives 
over  softly,  saying,  “Pretty  work  for  L 
Troop;  sound  very  well  in  reports.  Put 
a guard  over  them,  lieutenant.  I am 
going  to  try  for  a little  sleep.” 

The  reflections  of  L Troop  were  cheery 
as  it  sat  on  its  blankets  and  watched  the 
coffee  in  the  tin  cups  boil.  Our  enter- 
prising lieutenant  sat  apart  on  a low 
bank,  twirling  bis  thumbs  and  indulging 
in  a mighty  wonder  if  that  would  be 
the  last  of  it,  for  be  knew  only  too  well 
that  trifling  with  the  “old  man”  was  no 
joke. 

Presently  be  strolled  over  and  called 
the  old  first  sergeant— their  relations  were 
very  close.  “I  think  L had  best  not  talk 
much  about  this  business.  G Troop  might 
hear  about  it.  and  that  wouldn’t  do  L any 
good.  Sabe?” 

“ Divel  the  word  kin  a man  say,  sir, 
and  live  till  morning  in  L Troop.” 

Later  there  was  a conference  of  the  file, 
and  then  many  discussions  in  the  ranks, 
with  the  result  that  L Troop  shut  its 
mouth  forever. 

Some  months  later  they  n irned  to  the 
post.  The  canteen  rang  with  praise  of 
the  “old  man,”  for  he  was  popular  with 
the  men  because  he  did  not  bother  them 
with  fussy  duties,  and  loud  was  the  pa*an 
of  the  mighty  charge  over  the  big  insur- 
gent camp  where  the  three  great  chiefs  of 
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the  enemy  were  captured.  Other  troops 
might  be  very  well,  but  L was  “ it.” 

This  hard  rubbing  of  the  feelings  of 
others  had  the  usual  irritating  effect. 
One  night  the  burning  torch  went  round 
and  all  the  troopers  gathered  at  the  can- 
teen, where  the  wag  of  G Troop  threw  the 
whole  unvarnished  truth  in  the  face  of  L 
members  present.  This,  too,  with  many 
embellishments  which  were  not  truthful. 
A beautiful  fight  ensued,  and  many  men 
slept  in  the  guard-house. 

After  dark,  L Troop  gathered  baqk  of 
the  stables,  and  they  talked  fiercely  at 
each  other;  accusations  were  made,  and 
recrimination  followed.  Many  confer- 
ences were  held  in  the  company -room, 


but  meanwhile  G men  continued  to  grind 
it  in. 

Two  days  later  the  following  appeared 
in  the  local  newspaper: 

....  “Pedro  Zacatin,  a Mexican  who 
served  with  troops  in  the  late  outbreak, 
was  found  hanging  to  a tree  back  of  the 
post.  There  was  no  clew,  since  the  rain 
of  last  night  destroyed  all  tracks  of  the 
perpetrators  of  the  deed.  It  may  have 
been  suicide,  but.it  is  thought  at  the  post 
that  he  was  murdered  by  sympathizers  of 
the  late  revolution  who  knew  the  part  he 
had  taken  against  them.  The  local  au- 
thorities will  do  well  to  take  measures 
against  lawless  Mexicans  from  over  the 
border  who  hang  about  this  city,”  etc. 


NOT  ON  THE  PASSENGER-LIST. 

BY  JESSIE  VAN  Z1LE  BELDEN. 


MRS.  RUTGER  DE  PEYSTER  sat  in 
her  steamer  chair  idly  watching  the 
people  marching  back  and  forth  on  the 
deck,  but  a gleam  of  interest  flickered 
an  instant  in  her  eyes  as  young  Oswald 
gave  her  a pleasant  “ Good  - morning,” 
and  asked  if  he  might  take  advantage  of 
Colonel  De  Peyster’s  absence  to  sit  in 
his  chair  for  a little  while.  As  the  col- 
onel rarely  sat  still  for  five  consecutive 
minutes,  he  was  unlikely  to  be  disturbed. 

The  youth  had  been  made  to  under- 
stand by  certain  envious  onlookers  that 
he  was  decidedly  honored  when,  a few 
clays  before,  Mrs.  De  Peyster  had  signi- 
fied lier  desire  to  take  a few  turns  on 
deck  in  his  company.  She  really  had 
taken  more  than  a passing  interest  in 
him ; he  was  so  ingenuous  and  unspoiled ; 
and  it  pleased  her  to  know  that  she 
might  be  of  service  to  him  in  New 
Yolk. 

It  was  a peculiarity  of  Mrs.  De  Peys- 
ter that  while  no  one  touched  even  the 
outer  edge  of  her  personal  self,  yet  all  her 
life  some  subtle  personality  had  invited 
the  most  sacred  confidences  of  others. 
A woman  said  once  of  her,  to  one  of  her 
friends,  “ Mrs.  De  Peyster  is  in  possession 
of  my  innermost  soul,  but,  as  I think  of 
it,  I know  absolutely  no  more  of  her 
than  the  whole  world  can  see.” 

“That  is  no  doubt  true,”  replied  the 
friend;  “but  you  may  rest  content  in 
the  knowledge  that  your  story  is  as  safe 
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with  Mrs.  De  Peyster  as  if  you  had  never 
told  it.” 

After  a while  Oswald  said:  “Mrs.  De 
Peyster,  all  yesterday  I was  filled  with 
the  consciousness  that  I must  tell  you 
something;  and  last  night  at  dinner,  when 
I saw  that  band  of  uncut  sapphires  on 
your  finger,  I felt  sure  that  it  was  an 
omen,  and  that  I could  unpack  my  heart. 
Am  I too  presuming?  Please  let  me  tell 
you  a little  story  which  I ought  to  keep 
to  myself.” 

“ Isn’t  that  rather  a dangerous  begin- 
ning?” she  said.  “ Think  of  my  curiosity 
struggling  with  my  idea  of  honor,  and  of 
how  hopelessly  confused  I must  become 
in  trying  to  convince  you  that  you  must 
not  tell  me.  and  convincing  myself  that  I 
must  hear.” 

“ Oh,”  he  hastened  to  say,  “ don't  mis- 
understand me!  I will  he  doing  no  one 
harm;  but  it  is  not  my  story.  Please  let 
me  tell  it  to  you.” 

“Is  it  long?”  she  asked,  dreading,  for 
some  unaccountable  reason,  the  role  of 
confidante  to  this  man,  who  seemed  so  re- 
cently to  have  been  a careless  boy. 

“Oh  no,”  he  answered;  “ it  will  be  fin- 
ished before  dinner. 

“ I'll  have  to  begin  at  the  beginning,” 
he  said,  apologetically.  She  smiled  ac- 
quiescence; and  after  a slight  hesitation, 
as  if  marshalling  his  thoughts,  he  began: 

“ You  have  been  awfully  good  to  me, 
Mrs.  De  Peyster,  and  will  perhaps  be  in- 
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terested  in  knowing  a little  more  about 
me.  My  mother  married  twice,  and  I am 
the  son  of  the  second  marriage.  My 
step-brother  Jack  was  nineteen  years  older 
than  I,  and  as  he  left  home  when  he  was 
twenty-one,  as  soon  as  his  father’s  estate 
was  settled,  we  did  not  see  very  much  of 
each  other;  but  he  always  came  to  us 
twice  a year,  and  I looked  forward  to 
those  visits  as  a child  waits  for  Christ- 
mas.” 

A scarcely  perceptible  change  had 
come  over  Mrs.  De  Peyster’s  face,  prob- 
ably caused  by  the  light  on  the  water, 
as  she  asked,  rather  abruptly,  “Is  your 
name  Torn?'’ 

“ Why,  yes!”  he  cried.  “How did  you 

know?” 

“I  didn't,” she  said,  quietly,  “but  the 
name  seemed  to  suit  you.” 

He  went  on:  “Jack  was  fine ; you 
would  have  liked  him,  Mrs.  De  Peyster. 
I don’t  know  whether  you  would  have 
called  him  handsome,  but  you  felt  his 
strength  when  you  were  with  him,  and 
you  were  always  conscious  of  being  cared 
for  when  Jack  was  about.  His  mind  was 
so  brilliant,  too,  and  he  had  so  many  men 
friends.  That  speaks  well  for  a man, 
Mrs.  De  Peyster. 

“ I tried  to  tell  a lie  once  to  Jack,  but 
lie  looked  me  right  in  the  eyes,  and  I tell 
you  I wilted.  When  my  mother  died  in 
Paris,  ten  years  ago,  I was  put  in  school 
at  Vevey.  Jack  used  to  come  over  twice 
a year,  and  when  I thought  I could  dab- 
ble a bit  with  a brush,  we  decided  that  I 
should  stay  in  Paris  and  study. 

“Last  March  Jack  cabled  me  to  meet 
him  at  Cherbourg.  It  was  not  the  season 
of  the  year  for  him  to  cross,  and  I knew 
something  unusual  had  happened.  Well, 
I met  him,  and  we  went  directly  to  Men- 
tone. That  tells  the  tale.  The  lake 
winds  of  Chicago  had  killed  him.  Did  I 
tell  you  that  his  home  was  in  Chicago, 
although  he  spent  much  time  in  New 
York?  At  first  we  would  go  driving, 
and  lots  of  our  friends  came  to  see  us, 
but  gradually  we  found  that  the  days 
were  pleasanter  spent  on  the  balcony 
with  no  one  but  ourselves. 

“When  Jack  found  I would  not  leave 
him  to  go  out  with  the  young  people,  he 
evidently  made  up  his  mind  that  I should 
not  miss  them.  I see  this  now  as  I look 
back.  He  simply  devoted  himself  to  my 
entertainment,  as  if  I had  been  the  in- 
valid. And,  oh,  what  glorious  stories  he 


used  to  tell ! I wish  you  could  have  known 
him,  Mrs.  De  Peyster.  One  morning  Jack’s 
man  came  to  me  and  said,  4 Mr.  Manches- 
ter would  like  you  to  come  to  his  room, 
sir.’  Until  that  day  it  had  been  his  hope 
and  belief  that  he  would  go  home  again, 
but  during  the  sleepless  night  he  had  sent 
for  the  doctor  and  demanded  the  truth. 
I think  it  was  for  my  sake  he  was  so 
cheerful,  because  sometimes  at  twilight  be 
would  wander  a little,  and  once  I heal'd 
him  say,  4 Fourteen  years,  fourteen  years, 
and  Jacob  served  for  Rachel  only  seven.’ 
Then  again:  4 How  sweet  you  are!  We 
will  cross  the  ocean  together,  dear,  some 
day.’  How  I wish  she  knew,  Mrs.  De 
Peyster;  but  he  left  no  trace;  1 could 
not  find  her,  if  I should  try  my  best. 

“One  afternoon  in  April,  when  the  scent 
of  the  flowers  was  almost  oppressive,  lie 
called  me  to  him  and  asked  me  to  send 
his  man  out.  After  Crawford  had  gone 
I gave  him  a small  tin  box,  which  I had 
noticed  was  always  near  him.  and  his 
keys.  He  opened  the  box,  which  seemed 
to  be  full  of  papers  or  letters;  and  think- 
ing that  he  wished  to  be  alone,  I turned 
to  go,  but  he  called  me  back,  and  I saw 
him  read  one  letter,  and  heard  him  mur- 
mur ‘ Dear’  under  his  breath  as  he  turn- 
ed a picture  face  downward  on  the  pile. 
A fire  was  burning  in  the  fireplace,  and 
with  my  help  he  laid  the  package  on  the 
logs. 

44  As  the  first  flames  blazed  up  he  leaned 
heavily  on  my  shoulder,  and  I heard  him 
say,  4 God  keep  you  everywhere!’ 

“Two  days  later,  after  the  doctor  had 
gone,  Jack  talked  to  me  about  business 
matters,  and  then  said:  4 Tom,  the  doctor 
gives  me  a few  more  days,  and  he  has 
promised  me  morphine  at  the  last.  I can 
face  the  future,  but  not  the  passing.  There 
is  one  more  thing  for  me  to  do.  and  then 
I am  ready.  ' Bring  me  some  paper,  an 
envelope,  and  a pen.’ 

“I  steadied  him  while  he  drew  from  his 
finger  a band  of  uncut  sapphires  set  like 
yours.  He  folded  the  paper,  dropped  the 
ring  in,  and  put  them  both  in  the  en- 
velope. His  hand  was  quite  steady  as  be 
directed,  sealed,  and  stamped  it.  I rang 
for  Crawford  and  sent  it  to  the  mail. 

“That  seemed  to  be  the  last  tie  to  break. 
He  suffered  much.” 

The  boy's  voice  broke,  and  lie  struggled 
a bit  before  he  went  on: 

44  That  night  the  doctor  gave  him  mor- 
phine. In  the  morning  of  the  last  day 
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I was  dozing  in  the  outer  room  when  I 
heard  him  begin  to  sing.  Did  I tell  you 
he  had  a glorious  voice?  At  first  tbe 
notes  were  husky,  but  they  gradually 
grew  clearer  as  he  sang  the  4 Abschieds- 
lied.’  It  was  heart-breaking  to  hear  the 
yearning  and  pathos  in  4 Bellin’  dich  Gott ! 
es  war'  zu  schon  gewesen’,  and  I knew 
it  was  the  end  when  his  voice  broke  on 
the  last  note,  4 es  hat  nicht  sollen  sein !’ 
Forgive  me  for  tiring  you,  Mrs.  De  Peys- 
ter.  I felt  that  you  would  understand.” 

“Thank  you  for  your  confidence,”  she 
said  as  he  rose.  44  Where  did  you  leave 
him?” 

44 1 did  not  leave  him,”  he  replied.  44 1 
am  taking  him  home  with  me  on  the 
Campania .” 

Mrs.  De  Peyster  closed  her  eyes.  The 
ship  faded,  and  the  sound  of  the  waves 
died  away  in  the  distance. 

She  was  once  more  in  a large  low  room 
hung  with  Oriental  tapestries  and  lighted 


with  shaded  lamps;  a fire  burned  in  the 
corner  fireplace  and  shone  on  the  great 
piece  of  Swiss  carving  which  partially 
screened  the  farther  room;  the  staircase 
which  led  directly  to  the  upper  landing 
was  draped  with  curious  curtains  brought 
from  India ; great  bunches  of  violets 
made  the  air  sweet,  and  palms  nodded 
their  graceful  heads  in  the  corners.  A 
tall  fair  man  was  bending  over  a woman, 
and  the  tense  expression  of  his  face  belied 
the  quiet  of  histone  as  he  said:  44  We  will 
cross  the  ocean  together  some  time,  dear 
heart.  God  keep  you  in  His  care  al- 
way !” 

There  was  the  impact  of  the  front  door, 
the  bang  of  a carriage  door,  the  sound  of 
wheels  on  a city  street,  and — 

44  It’s  a fine  day  for  a nap  on  deck,  isn’t 
it,  Mrs.  De  Peyster?”  said  a fellow -pas- 
senger, stopping  before  her. 

44  Yes,  if  one  can  sleep  without  dream- 
ing, General  Benjamin.” 


TRADE  POLICY  WITH  THE  COLONIES. 

BY  WORT  IT  INGT0N  C.  FORD. 


IN  dealing  with  the  commercial  aspects 
of  the  islands  now  under  the  protection 
or  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States 
we  are  fortunate  in  having  no  connection 
with  duty  or  with  destiny.  That  super- 
sensitive nerve  that  runs  to  the  pocket- 
book  often  mistakes  its  moods  and  tre- 
mors for  someth  ing  moral ; bu  t at  the  best 
the  competition  of  markets  is  not  con- 
trolled by  the  agencies  so  freely  invoked 
in  the  interest  of  expansion.  For  geo- 
graphical reasons  the  commerce  of  the 
Antilles  belongs  to  us  by  right,  it  is  said; 
the  trade  of  the  Philippines  will  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  us,  it  is  asserted.  Nothing 
further  need  be  said,  and  questions  of 
conscience  need  not  trouble  us.  Here  are 
rich  lands,  held  by  those  who  do  not  or 
who  cannot  get  the  best  out  of  them,  and 
awaiting  the  fructifying  application  of 
capital  and  organization  in  commerce. 
It  is  a theory  as  old  as  man  that  the  land 
belongs  to  those  who  can  till  it,  the  mines 
to  those  who  can  work  them,  the  water- 
courses to  those  who  can  use  them — and 
who  possess  the  force  to  hold  their  own. 
Under  this  beneficent  view  the  natives, 
an  inferior  race,  must  get  out  or  become 
laborers — an  uglier  word  would  be  near- 


er the  truth.  If  the  mestizo  cannot  hold 
his  own  against  the  American,  he  must 
leave  Puerto  Rico  or  submit  to  occupy  a 
secondary  place — an  agent,  not  a master 
of  production.  Machinery  is  higher  than 
hand  labor  in  every  form  save  the  ar- 
tistic; and  the  old-fashioned  and  pictu- 
resque methods  of  Cuba  must  give  place 
to  the  highly  perfected  and  rather  prosaic 
agencies  of  the  United  States  capitalists. 
Neither  duty,  nor  destiny,  nor  charity, 
nor  good-will,  nor  fellow-citizenship  in- 
tervenes without  removing  the  weaker 
factor  outside  the  sphere  of  competition. 
The  American  Indian  is  protected,  but  he 
is  not  and  never  has  been  an  industrial 
or  an  agricultural  factor— a thing  more 
nearly  like  the  white  inmates  of  a State 
institution,  than  a competent  being  pos- 
sessing an  unquestioned  right  to  employ 
his  energies  where  they  may  find  reward 
— or  defeat.  The  Filipino  is  an  incum- 
brance to  be  got  rid  of,  unless  he  accepts 
the  mandates  of  a purchasing  and  a con- 
quering power.  The  Hawaiian  is  not  to 
weigh  in  defining  the  policy  of  the  island, 
and  lie  has  already  been  reduced  to  the 
position  of  cattle,  a useful  and  necessary 
adjunct  to  farming,  but  easily,  nay.  prof- 
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itably,  led  to  the  shambles  when  the 
time  comes.  In  every  case,  if  infected  by 
the  disease  of  independence,  by  the  spirit 
of  revolt  against  injustice  or  tyranny, 
these  natives  are  to  be  treated  as  pests — 
not  to  be  listened  to  save  after  an  abso- 
lute submission  to  the  will  of  Congress. 
The  Cuban  is  an  interrogation  mark,  and 
cannot  yet  be  interpreted.  We  have  con- 
trol of  the  island  in  a military  sense;  the 
Secretary  of  War  gravely  proposes  a rail- 
road from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the 
other — a curious  jumble  of  military,  capi- 
talist, and  eleemosynary  ideas;  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  fixes  the  tariff  on 
imports;  military  officers  collect  local 
revenues  at  their  own  rates,  clean  streets, 
pay  off  the  Cuban  army,  check  as  far  as 
possible  ill  feeling  and  discontent  among 
the  native  population.  Is  Cuba  free? 
Yes,  from  the  yoke  of  Spain.  Is  the  Cu- 
ban free?  No;  for  he  is  in  a stage  of 
tutelage  and  charity,  and  whether  he  is 
to  end  as  a Cuban  or  as  an  American  citi- 
zen no  one  can  foretell. 

Yet  on  this  very  question  of  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  native  races  of  the  Span- 
ish Antilles,  the  Hawaiian  and  Philip- 
pine islands,  rests,  to  a great  extent,  the 
future  commerce  of  these  islands,  and  to 
a greater  extent  the  future  commercial 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  them. 
The  islands  may  be  held  as  colonies — 
mere  feeders  of  the  possessing  country — 
and  consumers  of  the  manufactures  of 
the  United  States.  In  this  view  they 
will  be  held  as  preserves,  and  their  prod- 
ucts and  natural  advantages,  their  mar- 
kets and  their  people,  regarded  as  proper 
objects  to  be  exploited  for  home  capital 
and  home  interests.  This  is  to  adopt  a 
policy  not  unlike  that  enforced  by  Spain. 
The  difference  would  be  that  a market  of 
75,000,000  consumers,  in  the  full  flush  of 
industrial  advancement,  would  be  substi- 
tuted for  a market  of  18,000,000  in  the 
process  of  slow  and  long-continued  de- 
cay. This  would  essentially  modify  the 
conditions  for  Puerto  Rico,  would  leave 
Hawaii  about  where  it  is,  and  leave  unaf- 
fected the  Philippines. 

Or  a more  liberal  policy  could  be 
adopted,  and  in  place  of  monopolized  ter- 
ritories and  resources  Held  for  the  benefit 
of  the  capital  of  the  United  States  alone, 
other  commercial  nations  may  be  permit- 
ted to  share  to  a greater  or  less  extent  in 
the  benefits  offered.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  affect  Puerto  Rico,  leave 


Hawaii  untouched,  and  the  Philippines 
must  be  considered  more  in  detail  to  de- 
termine how  far  their  interests  would  be 
modified.  I assume  that  perfect  free- 
trading  privileges  will  never  be  offered  to 
foreign  nations  so  far  as  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  concerned.  It 
is  doubtful  if  Cuba  will  ever  be  made  the 
subject  of  such  a notable  concession.  The 
Philippines  are  again  in  a category  apart 
from  the  others.  Between  a complete 
monopoly  and  an  entire  community  of 
privileges  among  all  nations  there  is  an 
infinite  number  of  stopping- places;  and 
as  soon  as  the  framing  of  commercial 
concessions  is  begun,  it  is  recognized  that 
no  one  and  uniform  system  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  oceans;  the  same  system  will  not 
even  hold  for  the  Hawaiian  and  the  Phil- 
ippine islands.  This  is  looking  at  the 
question  from  a merely  commercial  point 
of  view.  If  other  considerations  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  the  problem,  even 
greater  distinctions  must  be  made.  Puer- 
to Rico  is  not  looked  upon  as  having 
great  industrial  possibilities,  but  Cuba 
has  mineral  wealth.  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  there  is  no  room  for  industries, 
and  these  three  dependencies  are  not  ex- 
pected to  enter  into  competition  with  our 
home  manufactures.  They  are  held  up 
as  good  consumers — that  is,  as  ready  buy- 
ers of  our  products  of  the  mill  and  forge, 
and  as  suppliers  of  some  agricultural, 
perhaps  some  mineral,  products  that  we 
want.  But  rivalry  in  any  real  sense  is 
not  to  be  encouraged.  What  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico  were  to  Spain  they  are  to 
continue  to  the  United  States;  and  there 
are  many  reasons  for  believing  the  ex 
pectation  will  not  be  greatly  disappoint- 
ed, if  the  present  policy  is  continued.  A 
somewhat  detailed  study  of  each  island 
or  group  will  be  needed.  I omit  Cuba, 
for  reasons  to  be  stated. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  an  example 
of  commercial  development  under  a close 
or  protected  system.  It  was  in  1866  that 
the  islands  first  touched  an  interest  of 
§1,000,000  in  our  import  trade,  chiefly 
through  the  whale-fisheries,  as  they  made 
a convenient  stopping-place  for  American 
whalers.  The  interest  was  not  doubled 
until  the  reciprocity  treaty  went  into  ef- 
fect (1877).  and  sugar  became  the  great 
article  of  commerce,  with  rice  as  the  sec- 
ond in  importance,  but  representing  only 
one-tenth  the  value  of  the  sugar.  The 
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granting  of  free  entry  into  the  United 
States  for  these  two  products  was  equiv- 
alent to  remitting  to  the  Hawaiian  plant- 
ers the  sum  of  $1,000,000  a year,  etfery 
dollar  of  which  acted  as  a bounty  on  pro- 
duction. It  was  natural  to  find  that  so 
liberal  a gift  was  soon  appreciated,  and 
the  energies  of  the  islands  were  directed 
into  laying  out  plantations  of  sugar  and 
rice.  As  rice  proved  of  uncertain  profit 
the  cultivation  for  export  has  not  pros- 
pered, although  the  domestic  consumption 
increased  through  the  influx  of  Asiatics. 
The  exports  of  this  grain  were  2,250,000 
pounds  in  1876,  attained  a maximum  of 
13,684,200  pounds  in  1887,  and  are  now 
about  5,500.000  pounds  a year. 

Very  different  was  the  course  of  sugar, 
for  which  the  only  market  was  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Beginning  with  an  export  of 
26.000.000  pounds  in  1876,  it  passed  100,- 
000,000  in  1882 ; doubled  itself  within 
four  years;  passed  300,000,000  pounds  in 
1893;  was  443.500,000  pounds  in  1896,  and 
in  1897  touched  520,000,000  pounds,  giv- 
ing no  sign  of  halting  or  any  absence  of 
power  to  increase  in  the  future.  The  an- 
nual bounty  of  $1,000,000  given  in  the 
first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  reci- 
procity treaty  was  then  more  than  $5,250,- 
000,  a little  less  than  one-half  the  grant 
made  to  the  Louisiana  planters  in  the  best 
season  of  the  direct  bounty  in  the  tariff 
law  of  1890. 

An  incident  occurred  during  the  pen- 
dency of  the  Hawaiian  question,  long  be- 
fore the  war  with  Spain  broke  upon  us. 
The  diplomatic  representative  of  the  isl- 
ands was  urging  his  plea  upon  the  foreign 
committees  of  Congress,  and  among  other 
evidence  he  produced  very  full  maps  of 
each  island,  drawn  on  a scale  sufficiently 
large  to  show  every  plantation  on  them. 
The  fear  of  some  in  Congress  was  that  if 
the  islands  should  be  annexed  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  would  increase  to  such 
an  extent  that  Louisiana  interests  would 
be  jeopardized.  As  it  was,  the  Californian 
markets  could  absorb  the  sugar  products  of 
the  islands,  but  even  a moderate  increase 
would  lead  to  the  sending  of  raw  sugar 
round  the  Cape  to  the  Eastern  markets. 
To  assuage  this  fear  these  maps  had  been 
prepared.  The  lowlands  along  the  coast 
and  between  it  and  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain cones  were  the  plantations  fitted  for 
sugar,  and  every  available  acre  of  sugar 
laud  was  represented  as  occupied  and  in 
full  cultivation.  There  was  no  new  land 
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to  be  used  for  sugar.  A slight  rise  along 
the  mountain  slopes  prohibited  the  growth 
of  the  cane,  and  only  coffee  promised  a 
profit.  In  short,  it  was  urged  there  could 
be  no  increase  in  the  sugar  crop  of  the 
islands;  it  was  a physical  impossibility. 
Impressed  by  this  proof,  I had  the  maps 
copied,  and  showed  them  freely. 

The  event  developed  the  unexpected. 
In  1894  the  imports  of  sugar  from  Hawaii 
were  305,850,000  pounds;  in  1896,  when 
the  production  was  supposed  to  be  at  its 
maximum,  they  were  438,770,000  pounds, 
a gain  in  two  years  of  43  per  cent.,  or  an 
average  of  about  21  per  cent,  per  annum. 
In  1897  they  rose  to  501,880,000  pounds, 
an  increase  of  14  per  cent.,  and  it  is  now 
said  that  plantings  cover  more  ground 
than  ever  before.  More  than  that,  the 
production  has  outrun  the  ability  of  the 
Western  market  to  absorb  it,  and  it  is  to 
New  York  that  the  surplus  is  sent,  taking 
the  long  voyage  round  the  Cape.  In  1896 
the  imports  of  Hawaiian  sugar  at  New 
York  were  65,615,647  pounds,  or  one 
pound  for  every  four  taken  by  California. 
In  1898  New  York  received  209,000,000 
pounds,  and  Philadelphia  13,444,478,  or  a 
total  of  222,400,000  pounds,  only  55,000,- 
000  less  than  the  imports  of  Hawaiian 
sugars  at  San  Francisco.  If  the  cultiva- 
tion of  beet  sugar  in  California  be  further 
encouraged,  the  Western  markets  will 
take  less  of  the  island  sugars,  and  send 
more  to  the  Eastern  ports.  If  the  refin- 
ing of  sugar  is  begun  on  the  islands,  the 
beet  interest  will  suffer,  unless  some  spe- 
cial bounty  is  offered.  In  either  case  is 
presented  a problem  of  some  difficulty, 
to  be  properly  solved  by  free  competition, 
no  matter  who  may  suffer. 

At  an  early  stage  of  this  development, 
when  the  organization  of  plantations  was 
passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  natives 
and  into  the  hands  of  the  sons  of  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  the  labor  question  pre- 
sented itself.  Early  statistics  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  population  are  wanting,  but 
the  passenger  movement  at  Honolulu  will 
give  some  light.  From  1876  to  1884  large 
numbers  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  came, 
laborers  for  the  sugar-plantations.  This 
movement  was  repeated  on  a much 
larger  scale  from  1894  to  1897.  In  the 
earlier  period  a number  are  recorded  as 
coming  from  the  South  Sea  Islands.  In 
the  second  period  this  element  was  wanting. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  only  when 
the  question  of  annexation  was  seriously 
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raised  that  the  enormous  influx  of  Asiatics 
occurred — a speculation  in  labor,  intend- 
ed to  discount  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  What  has  been  the  result?  In 
1884  the  total  male  population  of  the  isl- 
ands was  51,239;  in  1896,  72,517 — an  in- 
crease of  41  per  cent.  The  natives  were 
dying  off,  for  they  numbered  21,504  in 
1894,  and  16,339  in  1896  ; the  Portuguese 
increased  from  5239  to  8202;  the  Chinese, 
from  17,068  to  19,167,  and  the  Japanese, 
from  98  to  19,212 — constituting  a larger 
part  of  the  population  of  the  islands  in 
1896  than  any  other  people.  The  islands 
had  become  overwhelmingly  Asiatic. 

Their  production  and  its  export  inter- 
ests are  as  overwhelmingly  American. 
The  extraordinary  bounties  offered  on 
sugar  and  rice  concentrated  the  energies 
of  the  planters  upon  those  articles,  just  as 
the  English  colonial  policy  turned  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  into  tobacco- fields, 
Carolina  into  rice  and  indigo,  and  the 
West  Indies  into  sugar.  The  movement 
is  in  part  wholesome,  for  it  depends  upon 
natural  aptitude  for  special  cultures.  It 
is  unnatural  in  that  it  is  stimulated  by 
an  artificial  condition  of  commerce,  based 
upon  the  conferring  of  a bounty  on  cane 
as  direct  as  any  granted  by  European 
countries  to  beet  sugar,  and  at  an  even 
higher  rate  than  is  conceded  by  them. 
Outside  of  these  two  articles,  a little  wool, 
a little  coffee,  and  some  fruit — in  all  less 
than  $250,000  in  value  — constitute  the 
entire  export  trade  of  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  problem.  On 
the  other  side,  the  United  States  has 
gained  some  export  trade,  for  it  sold  to 
Hawaii  in  1877  only  $1,109,000  in  mer- 
chandise, and  in  1898  about  $6,800,000. 
From  1879  to  1895  the  movement  showed 
little  tendency  to  increase,  but  since  that 
year  the  rise  has  been  sharp,  and  due  to 
the  devotion  of  so  much  labor  and  capital 
to  exportable  products.  Machinery  for 
the  plantations  was  in  large  demand,  and 
food  and  clothing  for  the  laborers.  As 
the  export  trade  can  be  explained  by  sugar 
and  rice,  so  the  import  trade  rests  upon 
the  same  commodities,  and  the  economic 
results.  Further,  the  import  trade  has 
increased  to  nearly  the  amount  of  the 
bounty  on  sugar  and  rice  given  to  the 
islands.  It  would  be  impossible  to  assert 
that  the  one  depends  upon  the  other,  but 
the  abnormal  profits  conferred  by  a free 
market  in  the  United  States  enable  the 


planters  to  buy  liberally  all  that  they  and 
their  workers  need. 

Without  the  bounty  there  would  not 
hate  been  so  marked  an  increase  in  the 
production  of  sugar;  without  the  bounty 
there  would  have  been  no  rapid  process 
of  making  the  islands  Asiatic  in  popula 
tion;  without  the  bounty  there  would 
have  been  no  annexation  movement  for 
many  years  to  come.  What  was  accom- 
plished a century  ago  by  slavery  and  the 
colonial  pact  is  now  performed  by  the 
sugar  bounty.  Politically  and  industri- 
ally the  islands  have  been  made  through 
this  bounty;  and  when  it  was  intimated 
that  this  bounty  might  be  withdrawn  by 
the  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty, 
the  annexation  agitation  became  mighty. 
It  was  an  act  of  self-preservation. 

Now  that  annexation  has  been  accom- 
plished, what  alteration  does  it  introduce 
into  the  economic  features  of  the  island? 
The  bounty  is  continued,  for  there  is  no 
proposition  to  impose  a duty  upon  Ha- 
waiian su gal’s.  Every  product  of  the  isl- 
ands is  afforded  a free  market  in  the  Unit 
ed  States.  No  question  as  to  the  source 
of  these  products,  whether  of  American, 
Portuguese,  Japanese,  or  Chinese  labor, 
is  raised.  But  the  labor  is  open  to  dis- 
crimination. Chinese  and  Japanese  were 
brought  in  as  coolies  by  the  Hawaiian 
government,  and  these  coolies  are -under 
contract  to  labor  in  the  islands  a certain 
number  of  years.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  service  the  coolies  are  expected  to 
return  to  their  native  countries.  Note 
what  the  Hawaiian  commission  says: 
“Since  the  act  of  Congress  annexing  Ha- 
waii was  passed  prohibiting  Chinese  im- 
migration, the  Hawaiian  sugar -planters 
have  seemed  to  be  making  an  unusual 
effort  in  securing  the  importation  of  Jap- 
anese laborers,  fearing  trouble  and  em- 
barrassment on  account  of  insufficient 
labor  for  the  care  and  carrying  on  of 
their  sugar-plantations.  Of  course  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  extend  our  labor  laws 
over  the  islands,  so  as  to  prohibit  all  kinds 
of  foreign  contract  labor  from  coming  to 
the  territory:  first,  because  it  is  the  policy 
of  this  country  to  keep  out  all  kinds  of 
cheap  foreign  labor,  including  coolie  la- 
bor, and  thereby  prevent  such  labor  from 
interfering  with  the  wages  of  American 
labor;  and  secondly,  to  protect  our  manu- 
factured products  from  competition  with 
manufactured  goods  produced  by  cheap 
alien  labor.”  The  enforcement  of  those 
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provisions  against  contract  laborers  will 
deprive  the  planters  of  Japanese  as  well 
as  of  Chinese  coolies,  and  would  even  pro- 
hibit any  further  accession  of  Portu- 
guese. “The  question,”  continues  the 
commission,  “whether  white  labor  can 
be  profitably  utilized  on  the  sugar-planta- 
tions is  yet  a problem;  but  the  planters 
are  preparing  to  give  such  labor  a trial, 
and  some  of  them  believe  it  will  prove 
superior  to  the  labor  of  either  Chinese  or 
Japanese.” 

This,  then,  introduces  a disturbing  in- 
fluence in  the  near  future  in  the  labor 
conditions  of  these  islands.  They  must 
pass  through  the  same  transition  as  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Union,  as  Brazil, 
and  as  the  West  Indies,  in  passing  from 
a slave  to  a free  regime.  That  will  be 
overcome  by  proper  inducements  for  mi- 
gration from  the  United  States.  But  the 
problem  is  suggested : If  it  is  so  neces- 
sary to  protect  our  home  interests  from 
cheap  alien  labor  and  its  products  in  Ha- 
waii, what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Tagals, 
Negritos,  and  other  natives  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  the  products  of  their  labor? 
Or  will  the  Hawaiian  planter  be  permitted 
to  supply  himself  with  labor  from  the 
Asiatic  islands  now  possessions  of  the 
United  States? 

Bearing  in  mind  that  Hawaii  was 
sparsely  inhabited  twenty  years  ago,  by  a 
population  little  fitted  for  regular  labor, 
and  less  fitted  to  encounter  the  white 
man,  and  was  already  showing  a special- 
ized production  requiring  large  farms  or 
plantations  and  plenty  of  labor,  the  sub- 
sequent development  is  easily  explained. 
In  Puerto  Rico  another  set  of  condi- 
tions is  encountered.  The  population  is 
large  for  the  area  of  the  island;  it  is  in 
no  sense  like  the  native  element,  but  is 
capable  of  holding  its  own  for  a long 
time  against  the  influx  of  a foreign  ele- 
ment with  which  it  cannot  assimilate. 
After  many  years  of  Spanish  commercial 
policy,  which  has  sought  the  advant- 
age of  Spain  at  the  expense  of  the 
colony,  its  produce  and  its  commerce 
have  been  moulded  into  a form  that  en- 
abled the  planters  to  meet  the  demands 
of  Spain  while  seeking  a profit  in  other 
directions.  Such  a condition  is  not  rea- 
dily changed,  and  modification  must  be 
slow.  If  we  assume  that  as  liberal  a 
policy  is  to  be  granted  in  Puerto  Rico  as 
has  been  given  to  Hawaii,  imagination 
may  play  riot  among  possibilities.  A 


policy  that  is  applicable  to  Puerto  Rico 
would  with  some  modification  apply  to 
Cuba.  The  military  governments  now 
existing  in  these  islands  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  and  it  is  from 
his  decrees  and  proclamations  that  we 
must  learn  the  probable  course  of  action. 

Thus  far  the  government  has  not  shown 
with  definiteness  what  its  permanent  pol- 
icy in  colonial  commerce  is  to  be.  The 
reciprocity  treaty  had  made  trade  with 
Hawaii  practically  free,  only  eight-hun- 
dredths of  one  per  cent,  of  the  imports 
into  the  United  States  paying  any  duties. 
A special  tariff  has  been  framed  for 
Puerto  Rico,  and  special  duties  for  Cuba 
have  been  proclaimed.  The  navigation 
laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  ex- 
tended to  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  thus 
limiting  the  carriage  of  their  products  to 
American  vessels.  This  measure  will  not 
introduce  a violent  change  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  navigation  interests  of  these 
islands.  In  1897  nearly  81  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  total  trade,  import  and 
export,  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  was  carried  in  American 
vessels.  The  Puerto-Rican  trade  will  be 
more  seriously  affected.  Of  imports  into 
the  United  States  from  that  island,  less 
than  16  per  cent,  were  brought  in  Ameri- 
can vessels,  and  about  one-fifth  (22  per 
cent.)  of  the  exports  were  taken  to  the  isl- 
and under  the  American  flag.  There  was 
practically  no  stearn-vessel  of  the  United 
States  engaged  in  this  trade,  and  this  will 
now  be  changed.  We  have  adopted  the 
Spanish  rules  in  an  even  more  extreme 
form  than  was  enforced  by  Spain.  Only 
American  vessels  can  engage  in  the 
Puerto-Rican  trade.  The  influence  of 
the  navigation  laws  will  therefore  be 
small  at  present,  whatever  it  may  develop 
later. 

The  question  of  tariffs  involves  greater 
perplexities.  And  first  as  to  the  West 
Indies.  From  the  very  opening  of  the 
question  a difference  of  some  moment  ex- 
isted. In  her  colonial  tariffs  Spain  had 
naturally  sought  to  favor  her  own  prod- 
ucts and  the  shipping  of  her  flag.  As  a 
partial  recompense  for  the  enforced  pat- 
ronage given  to  Spanish  manufacturers, 
enforced  even  in  so  necessary  a commod- 
ity as  flour,  the  duties  collected  on  im- 
ports into  Cuba  were  fixed  at  rates  much 
lower  than  those  collected  on  foreign 
products.  Thus  for  that  island  a colonial 
tariff  of  low  duties  existed  by  the  side  of 
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two  other  tariffs  of  high  duties — the  one 
general,  in  which  the  laws  amounted  to 
prohibition  ; the  other  conventional,  in 
which  concessions  had  been  made  to 
other  nations  in  return  for  commercial 
privileges  of  a like  nature.  The  conven- 
tional were  lower  than  the  general  rates, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  cream  of  the 
trade  would  be  reserved  for  the  mother- 
country  under  the  rates  of  the  colonial 
tariff.  The  tariff  for  Puerto  Rico  framed 
in  1892,  during  the  existence  of  the  so- 
called  reciprocity  agreement  with  the 
United  States,  contained  only  general 
and  conventional  rates.  The  concessions 
made  under  that  agreement  were  believed 
to  embody  all  that  could  be  made  without 
seriously  affecting  Spanish  trade  with  the 
island,  and  no  colonial  scheme  of  duties 
was  added.  Although  the  reciprocity 
agreement  had  long  since  expired,  the 
conventional  rates  were  applied  to  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  occupation.  Imports  from  Spain 
paid  10  per  cent,  of  the  minimum  rates 
on  foreign  products.  What  concessions, 
have  been  purchased  by  convention  were 
confined  to  articles  not  produced  in 
Spain,  or  to  commodities  that  were  un- 
important items  in  Spanish  exports.  The 
“home  market”  was  the  first  considera- 
tion; the  colonial  market  was  secondary, 
regarded  more  as  a feeder  of  Spain  than 
as  an  independent  entity  possessing  in- 
terests of  its  own. 

It  is  necessary  to  carry  these  distinct 
tariffs  in  the  memory,  for  on  them  rests 
the  temporary  policy  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  In  August  last  the 
United  States  decreed  that  the  conven- 
tional or  minimum  tariff  of  Spain  should 
be  applied  to  Puerto  Rico.  In  the  case  of 
Cuba  the  colonial  tariff  framed  by  Spain 
was  retained,  although  it  implied  “prac- 
tically free  trade,”  so  low  were  the  duties. 

It  is  evident  that  the  course  pursued 
in  Puerto  Rico  involved  a very  heavy  in- 
crease in  duties,  all  the  more  onerous  be- 
cause the  new  rates  applied  generally  to 
articles  of  necessary  consumption,  to  such 
as  made  the  larger  share  of  the  import 
trade  of  the  island.  To  collect  these  du- 
ties in  gold  would  have  made  them  pro- 
hibitory, and  this  in  an  island  where  there 
was  nothing  to  “ protect,”  no  home  indus- 
try that  could  possibly  be  aided  or  devel- 
oped by  an  application  of  such  extreme 
protection  practice.  The  Treasury  gave 
some  relief  by  making  the  duties  payable 


in  silver — the  Puerto-Rican  dollar,  value 
50  cents,  to  rate  as  one  American  dollar — 
thus  reducing  the  duties  one -half.  In 
Cuba,  on  the  other  hand,  the  American  dol- 
lar was  taken  as  the  standard,  and  duties 
were  collected  in  United  States  money — 
thus  doubling  the  weight  of  the  rates  of 
duties.  Even  after  this  curious  jumbling 
of  rates  of  duties  and  currency  values  it 
was  seen  that  the  consumer  of  Puerto 
Rico  was  in  a more  disadvantageous  posi- 
tion than  the  consumer  of  Cuba.  Flour 
paid,  in  Puerto  Rico,  a duty  of  $4  per  hun- 
dred kilograms;  in  Cuba,  only  $1  50  for 
the  same  quantity.  After  applying  the 
currency  reduction  the  Puerto-Rican  will 
still  pay  50  cents  per  hundred  kilos  more 
than  the  Cuban.  So  for  glass,  pig-iron, 
screws  and  nuts,  tin  plate,  wax,  gun- 
powder, starch,  soap,  papers,  and  beer 
the  Cuban  was  charged  lower  rates  of 
duty,  and  these  charges  could  hardly  be 
compensated  by  the  fact  that  the  Puerto- 
Rican  rates  were  lower  on  marble,  pot- 
tery, cutlery,  copper  in  all  forms,  clocks, 
and  all  machinery. 

The  inequality  of  this  arrangement  led 
to  the  promulgation  of  an  amended  tariff 
for  Cuba,  which  went  into  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1, 1899,  and  another  for  Puerto  Rico, 
which  became  operative  on  February  1, 
1899.  The  commissioner  claims  that  all 
discrepancies  between  the  two  have  been 
eliminated,  and  it  is  only  a trial  of  their 
provisions  that  can  develop  the  weak 
points.  The  intention  of  the  framers  is  to 
impose  a general  ad  valorem  of  15  per 
cent,  on  imports  into  Puerto  Rico,  and  of 
24  per  cent,  on  those  into  Cuba.  The 
Spanish  obtained  14  per  cent,  from  Puerto 
Rico  and  24  per  cent,  from  Cuba,  so  the 
changes  made  involve  a new  distribution 
of  duties,  increasing  the  rates  on  manu- 
factures of  cotton-wool,  silk,  musical  in- 
struments, and  watches,  reducing  those 
on  machinery  and  manufactures  of  metal, 
and  making  “the  revenue  tariff  less  bur- 
densome on  articles  of  food  than  on  arti- 
cles which  are  consumed  by  those  better 
able  to  pay.”  The  new  tariff  of  Jamaica 
has  furnished  the  model. 

What  is  the  consuming  ability  of 
Puerto  Rico  ? In  the  year  1897  the  im- 
ports were  valued  at  17,858,003  pesos,  and 
of  this  total  more  than  one-half  (8,984,- 
808  pesos)  was  due  to  food  substances; 
one-seventh  (2,540,294  pesos)  to  cotton 
and  manufactures  of  cotton,  and  about 
one-sixteenth  to  animals  and  animal  prod- 
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ucts.  No  other  class  of  imports  gave  a 
value  of  1,000,000  pesos,  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  that  amount  was  the  trade 
in  wood— 819,000  pesos.  These  four  classes 
of  imports  constituted  three- fourths  of  the 
entire  import  trade  of  the  island,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  80  per  cent,  of 
these  classes  would  fall  to  the  United 
States  under  any  system  of  open  competi- 
tion. In  food  products  there  is  no  one 
to  contend  with  success  against  us,  save 
for  certain  finer  qualities  of  canned  or 
preserved  articles;  in  cottons,  it  is  only 
the  taste  and  habits  of  the  Spaniards  that 
stand  in  the  path  of  our  monopoly  ; in 
animals,  propinquity  gives  us  the  advan- 
tage; and  in  wood  products  the  United 
States  has  always  been  the  natural  source 
of  supply.  How  effective  the  Spanish 
tariff  has  been  against  our  commercial 
interests  in  Puerto  Rico  a few  figures  will 
show.  Of  a total  import  into  the  island 
of  $8,928,031 1 have  estimated  80  per  cent., 
or  more  than  $7,000,000,  to  belong  to  the 
United  States.  We  have  never  sent  more 
than  $2,720,508  in  any  one  year,  and  that 
was  reached  in  1894.  The  movement  of 
breadstuff's  has  never  reached  $1,000,000 
in  any  year,  nor  has  that  of  provisions 
$900,000.  In  those  lines,  and  in  all  ma- 
chinery and  steel  or  wood  manufactures, 
our  products  should  control  the  markets 
of  the  island  under  open  competition.  It 
is  only  in  textiles,  and  in  fancy  articles 
where  habit  and  taste  influence  the  buyer, 
that  other  nations  will  compete,  and  nat- 
urally it  will  be  French  or  Spanish  ex- 
ports that  will  in  the  first  instance  be 
noticeable.  Indeed,  among  the  curiosities 
of  suggestion  gathered  by  the  American 
commission  is  one  gravely  proposing  a 
continuance  of  favor  to  Spanish  products 
in  Puerto-Rican  markets:  “The  protec- 
tion which  is  now  given  to  certain  Span- 
ish goods  should  be  respected,  among 
other  reasons,  because  failing  to  do  this 
would  promote  English,  German,  and 
French  industry  to  the  detriment  of  the 
interest  of  the  American  manufactu- 
rers.” What  form  of  reasoning  is  this 
that  asserts  the  inability  of  our  own  man- 
ufacturers to  supply  the  wants  of  a mar- 
ket, and  yet  prefers  Spanish  products  to 
those  of  other  peoples? 

What  does  Puerto  Rico  produce  that 
will  be  of  advantage  to  the  United  States? 
Since  1870  the  value  of  imports  into  our 
markets  from  this  island  has  been  de- 
creasing at  an  almost  steady  rate.  For 


the  ten  years  1871-80  the  average  annual 
value  was  $6,576,700;  in  the  next  ten 
years  it  was  $4,948,000;  and  in  the  seven 
years  1891-7  it  was  $2,800,000 — a loss 
of  more  than  58  per  cent,  in  the  twenty- 
seven  years.  Even  the  concession  of  free 
sugar  made  by  the  tariff  law  of  1890  could 
not  put  new  life  into  this  import  interest. 
Nor  is  the  reason  for  this  decrease  far  to 
seek.  Sugar  and  molasses  in  1896  gave 
97  per  cent,  of  the  total  value.  Only  one 
other  product  gave  more  than  $10,000  — 
coffee  with  its  $24,101.  This  trade  has 
become  remarkably  concentrated,  but  un- 
der the  new  dispensation  there  must  be 
a reorganization.  Spain  received  $13,- 
928,000  in  merchandise  from  Puerto  Rico 
in  1896— $8,492,000  in  coffee,  $4,178,000  in 
sugar,  $500,000  in  cocoa,  and  $260,000  in 
tobacco.  In  the  same  year  France  took 
a total  of  $3,458,000,  of  which  $2,166,000 
was  in  sugar,  $540,000  in  tobacco,  and 
$216,000  in  sponges.  Germany  received  a 
total  of  $3,204,600,  accepting  $2,125,000  in 
tobacco  and  $548,500  in  hides  and  skins. 
The  United  Kingdom  took  $179,000;  the 
principal  items  being  $87,300  in  mahog- 
any and  $56,000  in  sugar.  These  five 
nations  received  Puerto-Rican  products 
to  the  value  of  $22,950,000,  and  of  this  the 
United  States  took  less  than  one-tenth. 

Without  doubt  this  share  can  be  in- 
creased by  the  interference  of  the  legis- 
lator. Puerto-Rican  products  may  be 
made  free  of  duty  on  import  into  the 
United  States,  thus  favoring  sugar  and 
tobacco.  Cocoa,  coffee,  and  mahogany 
are  now  free,  and  nothing  short  of  a 
bounty  could  bring  them  here  in  larger 
quantities  than  at  present.  Would  it  be 
wise  to  offer  such  concessions  to  sugar 
and  tobaccoi  Under  the  existing  con- 
ditions the  sugar  canuot  compete  with  the 
neighboring  islands.  Since  1895,  when 
the  Cuban  product  has  fallen  away,  leav- 
ing a great  gap  in  the  sugar-market  to  be 
filled,  the  product  of  Puerto  Rico  gave  no 
signs  of  rising  to  meet  even  a part  of  the 
demand.  Under  equal  duties  its  tobacco 
has  not  found  favor  in  the  United  States, 
though  it  is  believed  some  Cuban  leaf  is 
such  only  in  name,  and  was  grown  in  the 
other  island.  In  ten  years  the  largest 
import  of  coffee  from  Puerto  Rico  was 
1,309,659  pounds  in  1888,  but  the  require- 
ments of  a single  year's  consumption  of 
our  people  are  500,000,000  pounds;  the 
largest  production  of  sugar  in  the  island 
in  any  one  year  was  253,000,000  pounds, 
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or  one-third  llie  quantity  of  cane  sugar 
produced  in  Louisiana  and  other  Southern 
States  in  a good  year,  and  less  than  six 
per  cent,  of  the  consumption  of  our  peo- 
ple in  a single  year.  The  soil,  not  being 
virgin  soil,  could  not  be  made  to  give 
the  returns  of  former  days,  and  without 
the  increased  yield  from  the  fields,  ad- 
vances in  methods  of  transporting  and 
processes  of  manufacture  would  count  for 
little.  Sugar-cultivation  is  costly,  but  a 
bounty  of  70  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
product,  such  as  is  given  to  the  Louisiana 
and  Hawaiian  planters,  can  do  much. 
Even  if  the  production  be  trebled,  and  the 
same  quantity  sent  into  our  markets  as 
is  received  from  the  South,  it  will  be  pur- 
chased by  a concentration  of  energy  on  a 
single  crop—an  unwise  procedure,  as  the 
British  West  Indies  have  proved. 

If  Puerto-Rican  sugar  is  given  a free 
market  here,  with  the  bounty  involved, 
what  is  to  hinder  an  important  develop- 
ment occurring  in  the  neighboring  isl- 
ands? Cuba  would  see  the  money  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  from  coming  into 
the  Union,  and  the  success  of  Hawaii  in 
securing  admission  would  be  remembered. 
An  agitation  for  annexation,  resting  upon 
the  hope  of  gain,  with  all  its  vulgar  ac- 
companiments, would  again  be  witnessed. 
What  has  so  recently  been  enacted  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  would  be  repeated  on  a 
larger  scale  in  the  Antilles;  and  if  again 
conceded,  would  there  not  be  good  rea- 
son to  look  for  some  intimations  of  a like 
nature  from  the  other  islands?  San  Do- 
mingo would  be  glad  to  find  shelter  with 
us;  the  little  island  of  St.  Thomas  has 
been  held  before  us  for  many  years;  and 
even  some  of  the  English  islands  have 
questioned  the  advantage  of  remaining 
as  they  are— questions  that  have  for  the 
time  almost  been  silenced  by  the  sops 
thrown  to  them  by  the  active  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies.  Is  it  any  wild  theory 
that  sees  such  a procession  of  would-be 
applicants  for  bounty  in  case  free  sugar 
is  accorded  to  Puerto  Rico? 

Yet,  aparffrom  that  step,  what  other 
course  is  open  to  us?  Visitors  to  the 
island  describe  its  natural  advantages, 
but  these  are  overshadowed  by  the  greater 
advantages  possessed  by  other  islands.  It 
appears  like  a garden;  but  a garden  does 
not  mean  trade.  It  may  raise  cattle,  all 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  everything  that 
a tropical  island  can  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce; it  does  not  follow'  that  the  export 


will  be  profitable.  We  have  one  sugar 
possession  in  the  Pacific,  maintained  for 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  States.  It  would 
seem  as  though  another  sugar-plantation 
was  to  be  maintained  in  Puerto  Rico, 
and  certainly  the  expected  benefits  to  be 
derived  for  our  export  trade  will  not  ac- 
crue unless  some  means  is  hit  upon  to 
give  the  island  a commercial  crop,  and  in 
such  a way  as  to  make  it  more  profitable 
than  it  has  been.  The  determination  of 
our  commercial  policy  towards  Puerto 
Rico  will  indicate  that  to  be  taken  tow* 
ards  Cuba,  and  perhaps  open  up  a future 
the  mere  thought  of  which  should  fill  our 
souls  with  foreboding.  Froude  spoke  in 
no  uncertain  tone  of  what  the  future  of 
those  islands  would  be  if  left  to  them- 
selves. Our  political  plungers  may  in- 
terfere, but  at  what  cost  to  this  country ! 

This  leaves  to  be  discussed  the  Philip- 
pines. Little  of  what  has  been  said  of 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  will  apply  to  these 
Pacific  islands;  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
expect  a repetition  of  the  Hawaiian  de- 
velopment. The  archipelago  stands  by 
itself  commercially,  and  all  the  more 
solitary  in  its  relation  to  the  United 
States,  its  owners  by  purchase,  its  pos- 
sessors by  force,  its  exploiters  of  the  fu- 
ture. A population  that  can  never  be 
assimilated,  and  whose  most  active  indus- 
try is  rebellion  against  foreign  domina- 
tion,promises  little  in  the  way  of  progress 
through  internal  change  other  than 
through  extermination.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  war,  by  labor  akin  to 
slavery,  or  by  contact  with  a higher  civ- 
ilization and  its  consequent  disastrous 
results  to  the  weaker  race.  Even  if  the 
native  population  be  subdued,  they  will 
make  unwilling  toilers;  if  driven  out  of 
the  larger  and  more  fertile  islands,  some 
form  of  labor  must  take  their  place.  It 
will  not  be  American,  it  will  not  be  Eu- 
ropean, for  it  cannot  be  either.  It  must 
be  Asiatic;  and,  if  left  to  a free  settle- 
ment, would  be  Chinese.  Yet  our  laws 
as  applied  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  of  Chinese,  and  is 
it  right  to  apply  another  rule  to  the  Phil- 
ippines— American  territory?  Yet  this 
question  of  labor  is  the  most  important 
one  to  be  faced. 

Products  take  care  of  themselves.  Cli- 
mate and  soil  and  a mild  pressure  of  com- 
mercial exchanges  have  determined  that 
the  Philippines  should  contribute  to  the 
world's  trade  a few  leading  commodities. 
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The  most  important  is  hemp,  a natural 
monopoly;  for  though  many  species  of 
this  plant  are  found  in  the  tropics,  none 
produces  the  same  or  as  good  a fibre  as  is 
obtained  in  the  Philippines.  More  than 
that,  attempts  to  raise  this  particular  va- 
riety elsewhere  have  failed.  The  value 
of  the  exports  of  hemp  in  1897  was  $8,- 
500,000,  and  a nearly  equal  value  of  sugar 
was  also  exported  (§7,000,000),  these  two 
commodities  making  nearly  74  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  total  exports.  If  three 
other  items  be  taken  from  the  export  ta- 
bles— copra  (§2,687,978),  tobacco  in  leaf 
(§1.323,445),  and  cigars  ($805,000)— about 
97  per  cent,  of  the  entire  export  value  is 
accounted  for,  and  every  leading  article 
entering  into  the  export  movement.  • 

This  is  a narrow  foundation  on  which 
to  build  a great  export  commerce  in 
which  the  United  States  looks  to  have  an 
immediate  interest.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  best  direction  of  our  foreign 
trade  is  towards  Europe,  and  in  that  di- 
rection moved  in  1898  nearly  70  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  total  import  and  ex- 
port commerce.  Of  the  §635,000,000  of 
imports,  $4,100,000  came  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands;  and  of  the  $1,255,000,000  of 
exports,  less  than  $150,000  went  to  those 
new  possessions,  whose  benefits  to  our 
commerce  we  hear  sung  on  every  side. 
Such  a combined  trade  is  not  to  be  mea- 
sured by  percentages;  it  could  disappear 
entirely  and  not  be  missed  in  the  totals. 
The  material  of  this  trade,  on  examina- 
tion, appears  in  quite  as  disappointing  a 
light.  Of  Manila  hemp,  it  is  safe  to  say 
the  United  States  gets  all  that  it  needs, 
and  at  as  low  cost  as  can  be  expected. 
Great  Britain  and  ourselves  are  the  only 
two  buyers  of  this  product,  and  while  its 
uses  may  be  extended,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  in  such  a demand  as  to  double  its 
present  importance  in  European  and 
American  markets. 

About  one-half  of  our  imports  from  the 
Philippines  is  represented  by  hemp;  and 
sugar  will  bring  the  average  to  98  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  import.  A little  cof- 
fee, indigo,  and  tobacco  will  complete  the 
count  of  articles  entering  into  this  trade. 
In  1893  the  United  States  was  third  in 
importance  among  the  countries  receiv- 
ing Philippine  products,  being  surpassed 
by  the  United  Kingdom  (45  per  cent,  of 
the  total),  China,  including  Hong  kong, 
(22  per  cent.).  Counting  in  Spain,  the 
four  countries  took  a little  less  than  90 


per  cent,  of  all  the  exports  of  the  islands. 
With  Egypt,  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  will 
be  covered. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  some  of  these  ex- 
ports come  to  the  United  States  in  very 
small  amounts,  although  taken  freely  by 
other  countries.  A striking  fact  is  the 
decline  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
in  certain  commodities  at  one  time  fa- 
vored. Coffee  was  for  many  years  im- 
ported, but  is  not  mentioned  in  recent 
returns,  save  occasionally  and  in  small 
quantities.  Indigo,  hides  and  skins,  dye- 
woods,  and  even  tobacco  have  shown  the 
same  disposition  to  disappear.  The  im- 
ports of  sugar  were  much  larger  between 
1880  and  1890  than  they  have  been  since. 
This  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  mismanage- 
ment by  Spain  so  much  as  to  the  compe- 
tition of  other  and  more  favorably  situ- 
ated producers.  Hemp  has  always  held  its 
own — a monopoly.  Sugar  has  been  pro- 
duced in  larger  quantities,  but  its  market 
in  the  United  States  is  small,  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  now  about  the  same  as 
our  own,  is  shrinking,  and  the  markets 
of  Asia  are  growing.  At  present,  as 
much  as  600,000,000  pounds  could  be  ob- 
tained from  this  source;  but  less  than 
one-fourth  of  that  quantity  is  absorbed 
by  the  United  States.  All  the  copra  is 
sent  to  Europe  and  Asia;  Spain,  where  a 
strict  monopoly  exists,  takes  the  larger 
share  of  the  leaf  - tobacco  export,  while 
Asia  takes  the  cigars.  To  Spain  is  sent 
the  sugar,  and  to  China  the  dye-woods. 
When  the  entire  trade  is  balanced,  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States  have  taken 

68.5  per  cent.,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world 

31.5  per  cent,  of  the  exports. 

With  a change  of  ownership,  and  free 
trade,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  export 
interest  remains  as  it  is.  What  future 
has  it?  Hemp  is  unassailable  and  may 
double  its  output.  Sugar,  shut  out  from 
European  markets,  and  not  wanted  in 
the  United  States,  must  seek  an  enlarged 
sale  in  Asia.and  in  competition  with  other 
islands— the  Dutch  atid  British — suffering 
from  the  same  closure  of  the  markets 
they  once  enjoyed.  Copra  promises  well, 
but  it  must  be  multiplied  five  times  in 
value  to  touch  the  ten-million-dollar 
mark.  All  other  products  combined  will 
not  give  $2,000,000.  The  magic  of  a 
sugar  bounty  will  not  work  wonders 
here;  and  no  favors  of  a free  market  will 
increase  to  an  appreciable  extent  the  ex- 
ports of  other  products.  It  will  be  many 
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years  before  the  total  can  exceed  $25,- 
000,000,  and  of  that  the  Unite’d  States 
cannot  take  $10,000,000. 

Nor  does  the  import  interest  promise 
greater  elasticity.  The  largest  import  of 
record  was  that  of  1881,  when  it  was  $18,- 
500,000,  and  4 per  cent,  of  that  sum  was 
credited  to  the  United  States.  As  suf- 
ficient rice  is  not  grown  for  the  needs  of 
the  people,  it  is  imported ; but  wines, 
flour,  and  provisions  are  also  important 
food  imports,  but  in  none  of  these  items, 
save  some  flour,  do  we  have  a share. 
More  than  $7,000,000  in  cotton  goods  is  im- 
ported in  a year,  but  that  coming  from  the 
United  States  lias  never  touched  $21,000. 
Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom  held  almost 
a monopoly  between  them.  With  Spain 
out  of  the  race,  and  the  same  equal  con- 
ditions of  entry  for  English  and  Ameri- 
can cottons  as  have  existed  in  the*  past, 
what  prospect  is  there  of  our  wresting 
this  trade  to  our  mill  products?  In  look- 
ing over  the  long  list  of  imports  into 
the  islands  from  Europe,  it  is  seen  that 
they  constitute  what  is  required  by  the 
white  man,  and  the  increase  will  be  slow, 
dependent  upon  the  possibilities  of  a pro- 
ducing and  commercial  phase  that  has 
not  yet  been  even  approached. 

This  phase  is  one  on  which  I have 
dwelt  before,  and  which  becomes  clearer 
the  more  I study  the  question.  What- 
ever profit  is  to  be  derived  from  these 
islands  must  be  sought  in  Asia  and  not  in 
Europe.  This  reverses  our  whole  experi- 
ence, for  in  Europe  are  found  our  best 
buyers  and  sellers.  Yet  on  this  reversal 
of  policy  alone  can  I see  any  future  for 
these  Philippines.  We  must  grow  what 
Asia  wants,  and  establish  factories  to 
make  what  Asia  will  buy.  The  French 
recognize  this,  and  have  just  floated  a 
loan  with  which  to  build  cotton-mills  in 
Tonkin  and  Indo-China,  employing  Chi- 
nese cotton  and  Chinese  labor.  Even 
Japan,  in  the  treaty  of  Shiraonoseki,  ob- 
tained an  express  concession  of  possible 
future  importance:  “Japanese  subjects 
shall  be  free  to  engage  in  all  kinds  of 
manufacturing  industries  in  all  the  open 
cities,  towns,  and  ports  of  China,  and 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  import  into  China 
all  kinds  of  machinery,  paying  only  the 
stipulated  import  duties  thereon.”  If  the 
United  States  intends  to  make  the  Philip- 
pines great  importing  islands,  it  must  be 
by  centring  the  intention  in  Asiatic 
products.  British  India  no  sooner  began 


to  manufacture  on  her  own  account  than 
she  turned  to  China  and  Japan  for  a 
market. 

In  this  light  it  is  useless  to  look  for 
the  rise  of  a great  free  port  in  the  Philip- 
pines. “Manila,”  says  an  enthusiast, 
“should  be  the  mart  of  eastern  Asia.” 
No,  I answer,  for  Hong-kong  and  Singa- 
pore are  already  in  possession,  and  offer 
every  facility  that  Manila  can  afford. 
We  have  a great  historical  parallel. 
Was  America  made  commercially  from 
Cat  Island  or  Sail  Domingo?  Have  the 
West  Indies  of  any  power  been  a lasting 
factor  in  European  trade?  Have  not 
such  as  were  prominent  become  so  only 
under  prohibitions,  trade  monopolies, 
•exclusive  tariffs,  and  navigation  laws  ? 
What  open  ports  existed?  The  Havan- 
nah  rose  to  importance  because  of  the 
immense  Spanish  possessions  near  at 
hand,  or  monopolized  trade.  Yet  with 
all  England's  possessions  in  North  Amer- 
ica no  great  port  arose.  Curagoa  and 
Carthagena  became  ports  through  smug- 
gling, as  have  some  in  late  years  on  a 
smaller  scale,  through  their  endeavors 
to  counteract  Spanish  restrictions.  Un- 
der free  competition  one  and  all  have 
lost  this  factitious  advantage  and  found 
their  level ; but  they  cater  to  American 
rather  than  to  European  commerce. 
There  is  little  reason  to  look  for  other 
results  in  the  Philippines.  They  face 
towards  Asia,  not  towards  California, 
and  face  a coast  bristling  with  undeter- 
mined claims  of  occupation,  of  protec- 
tion, and  of  spheres  of  influence— con- 
taining promise  of  many  things  other 
than  “open  ports.” 

What,  then,  must  be  the  trade  policy  of 
the  United  States  with  the  Philippines? 
It  would  be  absurd  to  extend  the  naviga- 
tion laws  to  them;  equally  absurd  to  ap- 
ply the  Chinese  exclusion  act.  No  sys- 
tem of  bounties,  direct  or  indirect,  will 
suffice  to  favor  the  growth  of  solid  trade 
connections  in  natural  products.  Native 
industries  are  of  no  account,  and  even 
I with  coal  and  iron  it  does  not  follow  that 
rails  or  machinery  could  be  made  in  com- 
petition with  our  home  products.  A na- 
tive mill  for  making  cottons  would  em- 
ploy a small  amount  of  capital,  but  be 
yond  that  cannot  favor  the  mother-coun- 
try. The  markets  for  the  cloths  made 
in  those  mills  must  depend  upon  the  fa- 
vor of  the  powers  who  are  parcelling 
China  among  themselves,  and  whose 
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claims  have  now  pre-empted  the  whole 
Chinese  coast  and  command  all  the  lead- 
ing ports  on  coast  and  frontiers. 

I can  see  but  one  policy  to  pursue — 
that  of  free  trade  in  the  Philippines,  per- 
mitting the  islands  to  find  their  place 
under  the  full  stress  of  competition.  In 


Puerto  Rico,  a tariff  for  revenue  only  and 
the  free  entry  of  its  products  into  Amer- 
ican markets.  The  question  of  Hawaii 
has  settled  itself — free  trade.  The  exam- 
ple of  a corrupt  use  of  tariff  legislation 
should  not  be  extended  to  these  new  pos- 
sessions. 


A BROTHER  TO  SAINT  JAMES. 

BY  WOLCOTT  LECLKAR  BEARD. 


IT  was  a very  small  telegraph  station, 
just  a tiny  pimple  on  the  face  of  the 
great  desert.  The  one  kerosene  - lamp 
that  lighted  it  burned  dimly,  and  with 
an  evil  smell,  for  the  night  was  hot  and 
the  (lame  was  turned  low.  On  every  side, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  stretched 
the  sandy  plain.  There  were  no  signs  of  a 
town,  no  sigus  of  man  except  the  station 
itself,  the  two  lines  of  glittering  rails,  and 
the  heavily  shadowed  prints  of  horses’ 
hoofs,  shown  by  the  faint  light  that  came 
from  the  station  window. 

The  operator  dozed,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair.  From  time  to  time  he  would 
straighten  in  his  seat  and  wave  a tattered 
palm-leaf  fan,  that  scarcely  stirred  the 
hot,  dry  air;  then  he  would  fix  his  eyes 
on  the  white-painted,  fly-covered  ceiling 
and  sink  once  more  into  a state  of  semi- 
consciousness.  It  was  very  lonely.  The 
ticking  of  a little  nickel  alarm-clock,  as 
it  pounded  its  way  through  the  slowly 
passing  hours,  was  the  only  sound  that 
broke  the  oppressive  still  ness,  save  once 
when  the  telegraph  instrument  clicked 
with  an  ever- recurring  succession  of 
sounds;  but  the  operator  knew  that  the 
wire  was  not  calling  him,  and  he  did 
nut  stir. 

At  length  the  distant  rumble  of  a train 
sang  a deep  bass  that  emphasized  the  si- 
lence. It  came  rapidly  nearer,  and  as  it 
came  the  operator  woke  and  sat  up  to 
listen  to  the  only  break  in  the  monotony 
of  the  night.  Then  the  rumble  ended  in 
a long  crashing  roar — a roar  that  stopped 
and  for  a few  seconds  left  the  desert 
doubly  still  by  contrast.  After  a mo- 
ment, shrieks  and  oaths  and  popping 
shots  rang  distinctly  over  the  plain. 
Springing  to  liis  feet,  the  operator  started 
for  the  door,  but  stopped  as  though  he 
had  come  against  a wall,  for,  standing  in 
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the  doorway,  a masked  figure  held  a pis- 
tol pointed  at  his  head. 

“Han’s  up,”  said  this  figure,  quietly, 
in  a voice  that  was  evidently  assumed. 
For  an  instant  the  operator  hesitated, 
looking  quickly  at  his  own  pistol  hang- 
ing in  its  holster  on  the  wall,  and  at  the 
telegraph  key.  A shot  filled  the  room 
with  sudden  noise  and  smoke;  the  bul- 
let, glancing  on  the  key,  buried  itself  in 
the  wall,  and  through  the  singing  in  his 
ears  the  operator  could  hear  the  voice, 
quiet  as  before,  saying:  “Han’s  up,  I 
said.  Don’t  wait.”  The  operator  reluc- 
tantly raised  his  hands  above  his  head. 
“I  kinder  took  temptation  outer  yer 
reach  that  time,”  the  voice  went  on. 
“You  better  not  look  round  again, 
though.  Besides,  the  wires  is  bein’  cut — 
hear?”  The  operator  listened.  Outside 
the  station  he  could  hear  the  creak  of  a 
saddle,  the  hard  breathing  of  a man,  and 
the  shaking  of  wires;  then  the  impatient 
tapping  of  cut  ends  as  they  struck  the 
side  of  the  station  at  each  oscillation. 

“Turn  yer  face  ter  the  wall  an’  stan’ 
there,”  said  the  voice  again.  “Don’t 
fergit  ter  keep  yer  ban’s  up.”  The  oper- 
ator obeyed.  Against  the  wall  hung  a 
little  mirror, with  a flap  of  paper  over  its 
face  to  keep  away  the  swarming  flies. 
Close  to  this  mirror  the  operator  placed 
his  face,  and  with  his  tongue  he  worked 
the  paper  to  one  side,  so  that  an  edge  of 
the  glass  was  exposed,  and  he  could  see 
reflected  there  the  figure  that  stood  in  the 
doorway.  It  was  clothed  entirely  in 
new  blue  overalls;  the  head  was  covered 
with  a white  hood  that  came  low  over 
the  shoulders,  and  had  holes  cut  for  the 
eyes  that  glittered  faintly  behind  them. 
The  hands  were  gloved.  There  was  no- 
thing in  the  disguise  that  could  give  a 
clew  as  to  the  identity  of  its  wearer. 
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Five  minutes  passed  slowly  by.  By 
this  time  the  shots  had  ceased,  and  so  had 
the  yells;  there  was  only  an  indefinable 
murmur  that  told  that  the  desert  was  not 
as  usual.  At  length  the  tread  of  two 
horses  fell  almost  noiselessly  on  the  soft 
sand  and  stopped  near  the  door.  There 
was  another  interval  of  waiting,  and  then 
two  shots  were  fired,  followed,  after  a 
pause,  by  a third. 

“ Keep  ver  face  where  it  is — keep  it 
thar  ten  minutes/’  said  the  voice  once 
more.  In  the  mirror  the  operator  could 
see  that  the  figure  backed  slowly  out  of 
sight,  suddenly  reappeared,  and  vanished 
again.  Then  a saddle  creaked  as  some 
one  swung  into  it.  The  operator  turned 
quickly,  caught  up  the  lamp  and  threw 
it  out  of  the  window,  and  snatching  his 
pistol  from  the  wall,  he  darted  from  the 
room.  At  first  he  could  see  nothing; 
then  several  mounted  figures  were  out- 
lined for  an  instant  against  the  sky  as 
they  passed  over  a ridge.  A moment 
later  two  more  figures  appeared  and  van- 
ished in  the  same  way. 

Some  distance  down  the  track,  bob- 
bing specks  of  light  were  passing  to  and 
fro  around  a dark  mass  that  terminated 
the  glitter  of  the  polished  rails.  Toward 
this  spot  the  operator  started  in  a swing- 
ing trot  that  carried  him  over  the  ground 
rapidly,  yet  suggested  a certain  indolence 
of  movement,  as  though,  even  in  his 
haste,  the  man  was  unable  to  shake  off 
the  effect  of  long  habit.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  mass  it  took  more  definite 
form,  and  the  specks  of  light  became 
lanterns  carried  by  men  who  hurried 
here  and  there  with  apparent  aimless- 
ness. He  could  see  the  engine  lying 
helplessly  on  its  side,  a bed  of  glowing 
coals  beside  it,  and  the  wreaths  of  steam 
that  issued  from  a hundred  unintended 
vents  in  its  shattered  mechanism.  The 
tender  was  a mere  heap  of  twisted  plates, 
and  the  mail-car  had  slipped  into  the 
car  ahead  of  it.  leaving  its  trucks  behind, 
as  though  it  had  taken  off  its  overshoes 
before  entering.  A knot  of  people  sur- 
rounded a doctor  who  was  bending  over 
a man  that  lay  very  still  on  the  sand. 
The  passengers,  gathered  around  the  de- 
railed train,  discussed  the  affair  excited- 
ly, and  a group  followed  the  conductor, 
cross  examining  him,  as  lie  walked  here 
and  there  in  a vain  attempt  to  rid  him- 
self of  them. 

“Hello,  Danforth!”  said  the  operator, 


going  up  to  the  harassed  official.  “ How 
did  it  happen?” 

“Have  you  wired  for  a wrecking- 
train?”  asked  the  conductor,  ignoring  the 
operator’s  question.  “One  of  the  boys 
has  just  gone  along  to  your  station.” 

“He  might  just  as  well  come  back 
again,  then,”  answered  the  operator, 
composedly.  “They’ve  cut  the  wires. 
Many  hurt?” 

“Express  messenger,  driver,  and  fire- 
man, and  a few  cut  with  glass.  Those 
thieves  went  through  the  express-car  like 
a bullet  through  a punkin,  then  nipped 
the  registered  mail,  and  cleared.  Didn’t 
bother  the  passengers.  Can’t  you  mend 
those  wires?”  The  conductor’s  hand  was 
shaking,  and  he  evidently  held  himself 
together  with  an  effort. 

“ Oh  yes,  I can  patch  them  up  some- 
how, I suppose,”  said  the  operator,  nod- 
ding easily.  “Just  hold  the  passengers 
where  they  are,  will  you?  I don’t  want 
them  bothering  around.”  The  operator 
started  back  to  his  station,  passing  one 
of  the  passengers,  who  was  pacing  ner- 
vously up  and  down  beside  the  track. 

The  passenger  was  a tall  man,  thin  and 
stooped,  dressed  in  clerical  garb.  A 
small  cut  on  his  forehead  had  been 
bleeding  a trifle,  and  though  it  had 
stopped,  the  clergyman  still  mopped  it 
with  his  handkerchief.  He  was  greatly 
agitated.  Now  and  then  he  would  inter- 
rupt the  work  of  the  handkerchief  long 
enough  to  clasp  his  hands  together  as 
though  he  were  in  pain.  The  operator 
was  passing  him  by  with  a casual  glance, 
then  stopped,  and  stood  facing  him. 

“Look  here.  James,”  said  he,  in  his 
lazy  voice.  “Do  you  know  that  you’re 
not  presenting  a particularly  imposing 
figure  just  now?” 

The  clergyman  started.  “ Henry  !”  he 
cried.  “ Henry— here?  But  it  is  like  you, 
Henry,”  lie  went  on,  in  a voice  of  min- 
gled fright  and  reproof.  “It  is  as  you 
always  were.  I am  all  unstrung.  I 
have  but  newly  passed  through  a terri- 
ble peril,  and  you,  my  brother,  meet  me 
— meet  me  after  three  years— with  de- 
rision.” 

“Yes,  I know  it’s  three  years.  I 
didn't  mean  to  deride  you,  though.  I’m 
the  telegraph  operator  in  the  station  up 
here.  I'm  going  back  there  now,  and 
you'd  better  come  with  me,  I think.” 

The  clergyman  turned,  and  the  two 
men  walked  along  together.  “It  is 
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very  strange  that  I should  find  you  here, 
and  under  such  terrible  circumstances. 
Terrible  circumstances.  At  one  moment 
we  were  rolling  smoothly  along  toward 
our  various  destinations.  In  the  next—” 
He  threw  out  his  hands  and  shuddered. 
In  spite  of  the  nervous  state  in  which  he 
found  himself,  the  clergyman  described 
the  scene  through  which  he  had  just 
passed  as  he  would  have  described  it 
from  a pulpit.  The  operator  noticed 
this,  and  smiled  with  a weary  sort  of 
amusement,  but  he  said  nothing. 

“The  crash  and  the  shrieks  and  the 
reports  of  fire-arms;  the  jarring  stop  and 
the  jangle  of  broken  glass.  I was  terri- 
bly unnerved,  yet  there  was  nothing  that 
I could  do.  Those  who  might  have  re- 
quired my  aid  were  beyond  it.  Had 
there  been  occasion  for  my  services,  I 
hope  that  I could  sufficiently  have  eon- 
trolled  myself  to  perform  my  duty.  I 
hope  I should.  I think  I should.” 

“Yes,  I think  you  would,”  agreed  the 
clergyman’s  brother,  thoughtfully,  as 
though  he  were  weighing  the  matter. 
44  Yes,  from  what  I know  of  you,  I’m 
pretty  sure  of  it.  That  you,  Billy?” 

“Yes,  what’s  left  of  rae’s  here,”  an- 
swered a badly  shaken  brakeman,  who 
was  stumbling  from  the  telegraph  station 
back  to  the  wrecked  train.  44 1 reckon 
it’s  me,  anyhow.  I just  come  from  your 
place.” 

44 1 know.  The  wires  are  cut.  Can 
you  ride?” 

44 1 guess  so.  What  for?” 

44  My  horse  is  in  the  pen,  there,  and  I’ll 
help  you  saddle  up.  You’d  better  go  over 
to  Oroville  and  warn  the  sheriff — Barton. 
You’ll  find  him  in  the  Golden  Eagle  sa- 
loon, probably.”  As  he  spoke,  the  oper- 
ator stepped  into  the  station  and  dragged 
forth  a saddle.  The  clergyman  could  hear 
him  as  he  caught  the  horse,  and  again 
as  he  called  his  last  instructions  to  the 
departing  brakeman.  44  It’s  only  seven 
miles,  and  you  can’t  miss  the  trail.  You 
just  tell  Barton  what  has  happened,  and 
he’ll  know  what  to  do.”  The  brakeman 
galloped  away  without  replyiug,  and  the 
muffled  hoof-beats  had  grown  faint  in  the 
distance  when  the  operator  returned. 

44  I’ll  have  to  get  those  wires  in  shape 
now,”  said  he,  lounging  in.  44  You  can 
hold  a lantern  for  me,  can’t  you?”  As  his 
brother  was  rummaging  in  a box  after  his 
pliers,  the  clergyman  took  up  the  lantern 
and  looked  at  it  helplessly.  He  could  see 


no  way  in  which  it  could  be  lighted. 
The  operator  took  it  from  him,  raised  the 
globe,  kindled  the  wick,  and  handed  the 
lantern  back. 

“It  is  three  years  since  last  I saw  you, 
Henry,”  said  the  clergyman,  following 
his  brother  outside  the  little  building, 
where  hung  the  loose  ends  of  the  cut 
wires.  “Three  years.  What  have  you 
done  and  where  have  you  been  since — ” 
He  hesitated  in  order  to  shift  the  lantern 
from  one  hand  to  another,  and  the  oper- 
ator misinterpreted  the  pause. 

44  Since  I left  home  and  disgraced  the 
family?”  he  replied.  “ Well,  pretty  much 
everything,  I think,  except  steal.  I haven’t 
done  that — yet.” 

44  We  heard  that  you  had  — killed  a 
man,”  the  clergyman  said,  pausing,  and 
then  lowering  his  voice  as  he  uttered  the 
last  words.  “ Perhaps,  though,  it  was 
not  true,”  he  went  on,  hopefully.  44  What 
we  heard  was  merely  a rumor.” 

“True?  Oh  yes,  it  probably  was.  I 
don’t  know  what  you  heard,  of  course. 
It  has  always  been  in  self  defence,  or  de- 
fence of  somebody  else,  though,  if  that 
means  anything  to  you.  Hold  the  light 
a little  higher,  if  you  can.” 

It  took  the  clergyman  a moment  to 
fully  realize  the  meaning  of  his  brother’s 
speech;  then  he  shrunk  back  a step.  For 
some  time  neither  of  them  spoke,  and  the 
stillness  was  broken  only  by  the  murmur 
of  voices  from  the  wrecked  train,  and  the 
rattling  of  the  wires  as  the  operator  mend- 
ed them. 

44  How  is — when — how  did  you  leave — 
your  wife?”  asked  the  operator  at  last, 
trying  to  speak  indifferently,  and  failing. 
The  clergyman  shifted  the  lantern  a little 
and  swallowed  two  or  three  times. 

“I  lost  her  fourteen  months  ago,”  he 
said,  coldly. 

The  operator  industriously  twisted  the 
end  of  one  wire  around  another,  and  then 
said,  slowly:  44  Well,  it  was  settled  in  the 
best  way,  I think.  She  was  wise  in  pre- 
ferring you.” 

The  lantern  trembled  in  the  clergyman’s 
hands.  He  struggled  visibly  with  him- 
self for  a moment,  and  then  spoke:  44  She 
did  not  prefer  me.  But  I did  not  know 
it  then.  It  was  considered  more  judicious 
— by  her  mother — and  she  yielded.  I 
tried  id  do  my  duty.  I only  found  it  out 
by  accident,  but  she  did  not  prefer  me.” 
He  wiped  his  forehead  as  he  finished 
speaking,  and  sighed  as  though  an  un- 
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pleasant  duty  had  been  accomplished. 
The  operator  glanced  quickly  at  his  bro- 
ther, and  then  went  on  with  his  work. 

“She  was  right— they  were  both  of 
them  right,  I suppose,”  he  said,  deliber- 
ately. He  made  a final  adjustment  of  the 
wires,  and  the  receiver  in  the  office  began 
to  click  furiously.  “ That's  finished,”  the 
operator  went  on,  in  a different  tone.  “I’ll 
connect  up  inside  now.  There’ll  be  a 
wrecking  crew  and  another  train  boun- 
cing down  on  us  before  long,  now,  and 
then  you  can  go  on  to — Where  did  you 
say  you  were  bound  for?” 

“ Oroville.  After — some  time  ago  my 
health  gave  out,  and  I accepted  this  call 
on  account  of  the  climate.” 

The  operator  looked  up  from  his  work 
with  a smile  of  mild  amusement.  “Is 
that  so?  I never  thought  to  ask  the  new 
clergyman’s  name.  So  you’re  coming  to 
top  off  the  latest  public  improvement.” 

“I  trust  so.” 

“Oli,  you  will.  They’ve  had  electric 
lights  for  ever  so  long  — months  — and 
some  brick  buildings,  and  they’ve  pulled 
most  of  the  mesquit  stumps  out  of  the 
principal  streets.  After  that,  all  the  Oro- 
villians  wanted,  in  order  to  beat  Boot 
Leg,  down  the  line  here,  was  either  a 
water-supply  system  or  a church  and 
parson  of  their  own.  They  decided  on 
the  church  and  parson.  It’s  cheaper,  and 
they  knew  that  Boot  Leg  would  never 
have  thought  of  it.  So  you’re  here.” 

“I  hardly  understand  you,  Hemy. 
Certainly  a church  is  in  the  line  of  a 
public  improvement.  Where  could  one 
find  a better?  The  people  seem  to  rejoice 
sincerely  that  the  church  is  to  be  opened, 
judging  from  what  they  wrote  me,  and 
from  what  one  of  my  parishioners  said  as 
we  talked  on  the  train.” 

“ One  of  your  parishioners?  Who?” 

“His  name  is  Brown  — Andrew  D. 
Brown.  He  met  me  at  El  Paso,  and  we 
travelled  together  until  we  reached  the 
last  station,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
on  business.  He  told  me  much  concern- 
ing the  town  and  the  people,  and  the 
need  for  church- work.  He  seemed  very 
earnest 

“Andy  Brown,  eh?”  said  the  operator, 
apparently  speaking  more  to  himself 
than  to  1 1 is  brother.  “Seemed  very  ear- 
nest. So  he  was,  no  doubt.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Henry?”  asked 
the  clergyman,  uneasily.  “ I know  that 
it  is  not  what  you  say.  To  me  Mr.  Brown 


did  appear  earnest.  Indeed,  I might  say 
— godly.”  He  hesitated  on  the  last  word, 
as  though  afraid  of  derision. 

“Godly,  to  be  sure,”  cried  Henry. 
“He’s  a land-shark — a real-estate  specu- 
lator, you  know,  or  rather  you  don’t 
know  what  that  is  in  a Western  town. 
I’m  afraid  his  godliness  isn’t  just  your 
kind,  James.  It’s  the  variety  that  spoils 
if  it’s  kept  too  long.  Still,  I don't  \Vant 
you  to  accept  my  verdict  as  final.  Look 
for  yourself  and  see.”  The  clergyman 
did  not  answer.  He  set  his  lips  in  a 
straight  line,  put  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
together,  and  frowned  thoughtfully.  Evi- 
dently he  meditated  a rebuke,  but  the 
words  did  not  seem  to  come.  The  opera- 
tor finished  connecting  his  instrument, 
and  began  laboriously  to  tap  a message 
across  the  wire. 

“Where  did  you  learn  this— a— craft, 
Henry?”  asked  the  clergyman  after  a 
while. 

“Never  did  learn  it.  Picked  up  a lit- 
tle here  and  there,  and  when  I got  on  my 
uppers  I took  this  job.  If  I'd  learnt  it, 
I'd  have  got  a better  one.  But  this  is  my 
last  night.” 

“ Your  last  night?”  queried  the  clergy- 
man. 

The  operator  nodded.  “ I was  held  up 
when  the  train  was,  and  bad  my  wires 
cut,  you  know.  The  company  ’ll  object 
to  that— it's  a way  they  have.  They'd 
discharge  me,  probably,  if  I didn't  wire 
my  resignation  as  soon  as  I've  finished 
this.  Don't  talk  to  me — it  puts  me  out." 

Leaning  back  in  his  chair,  his  head 
resting  against  the  wall,  the  clergyman 
listened  to  the  insistent  rattle  of  the  tel- 
egraph until,  thoroughly  tired,  he  fell 
asleep.  The  sun  was  rising  when  a gen- 
tle shake  aroused  him. 

“ Wake  up,  James,”  cried  his  brother’s 
voice.  “ The  posse  is  coming.  We'll  get 
you  over  to  town  now.”  James  stumbled 
to  his  feet,  and  winking  hard,  looked 
about  him.  Along  the  ridge  over  which 
the  robbers  had  disappeared  the  night  be- 
fore a large  party  of  men,  armed  and 
well  mounted,  were  galloping.  With 
them  the  brakernan  who  had  gone  to 
warn  the  sheriff  rode  uneasily.  As  they 
approached  the  track  the  operator’s  horse, 
ridden  bv  the  brakernan,  swerved,  to  the 
great  discomfort  of  his  rider,  and  galloped 
toward  the  station.  The  brakernan  pull 
ed  up,  dismounted,  and  turned  loose  the 
horse,  which  thereupon  cantered  up  to  his 
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master.  The  posse  swept  on  toward  the 
train,  and  as  it  came,  the  dispirited  pas- 
sengers raised  a faint  cheer.  One  of  the 
men  left  the  others  and  came  galloping 
down  the  track  toward  tiie  station. 

“That's  the  fellow  who  relieves  me,” 
said  the  operator  to  his  brother.  “I'll 
go  on  down  to  the  train  now,  and  see 
about  getting  you  over  to  the  town.  You 
come  along  too.  I’ll  meet  you  there.” 
He  swung  into  the  saddle  and  started 
away.  44  It's  all  right,”  he  shouted  to 
the  coming  operator.  44  I've  mended  the 
wires,  and  the  wrecking  train's  on  its 
way.  I've  told  all  the  details,  and  there's 
nothing  coming  in  now  but  fool  ques- 
tions. You  can  see  to  those.  So  long!” 

It  was  broad  daylight,  and  as  the  clergy- 
man approached  the  train  the  results  of 
the  accident,  and  the  tie  partly  buried  be- 
tween the  rails  that  had  caused  it,  stood 
plainly  revealed.  The  engine  bore  a 
curious  resemblance  to  a maimed  and 
dead  animal  as  it  lay  on  its  side  by  the 
track.  One  of  the  posse  pointed  it  out 
to  a companion  and  said,  “Dead  horse, 
eh?”  and  the  clergyman  fully  understood 
what  he  meant. 

44  Get  into  that  wagon  you  see  coming 
over  the  hill  there,”  called  the  operator, 
riding  up.  “Its  come  to  take  what's 
left  of  the  mail,  but  I’ve  seen  the  sheriff, 
and  he  says  it's  all  right  for  you  to  go 
too.  The  stage  went  over  to  the  regular 
station,  beyond  the  junction,  where  you'd 
have  gone  if  the  train  hadn't  smashed. 
Give  me  your  checks.” 

The  clergyman  did  as  he  was  told.  To 
his  timid  attempt  at  explanation  the 
driver  of  the  wagon  replied  by  bashfully 
making  room  for  him  on  the  seat.  The 
clergyman  climbed  awkwardly  in,  seat- 
ing himself  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
heavy  pistol  worn  by  his  companion,  and 
which  dragged  over  the  stuffed  sack,  that 
served  as  a cushion,  with  every  motion  of 
its  wearer.  Looking  back  toward  the 
train,  he  could  see  that  the  posse  had 
gathered  about  its  leader,  the  sheriff,  who 
was  evidently  giving  instructions.  An- 
other moment  and  it  had  divided,  half 
going  in  one  direction  and  half  in  an- 
other, while  the  sheriff  and  the  clergy- 
man's brother  cantered  up  to  the  wagon. 

“This  gentleman  sitting  by  you  is  one 
of  your  parishioners,  James,'' said  the  op- 
erator, when  he  had  come  within  speak- 
ing distance,  “Mr.  Hop  Flanders  by 
name.”  The  clergyman  turned  with 


clerical  cordiality  to  the  driver,  who  spat 
apologetically  over  the  side  of  the  wagon, 
and  shifting  the  reins  of  his  four-horse 
team,  extended  an  enormous  brown  hand. 
In  this  hand  the  clergyman  deposited  his. 
Hop  gripped  it  with  all  his  power,  turned 
it  loose  after  giving  it  one  shake,  and 
returned  to  his  former  position  as  the 
operator  finished  the  introduction,  “My 
brother,  the  Reverend  James  Braisted.” 

4 4 This,  James,”  the  operator  went  on, 
“ is  Mr.  Barton,  the  sheriff  of  our  county. 
Barton,  this  is  our  new  clergyman,  my 
brother,  Mr.  Braisted.”  The  sheriff  was 
forcing  his  unwilling  horse  closer  to  the 
wagon,  when  the  clergyman  turned  and 
half  rose  in  bis  seat. 

44 1 don't  know  that  it  would  be  fair  for 
me  to  take  your  hand,  Mr.  Barton,”  said 
he.  “ On  the  whole,  I think  it  would  not. 
I am  sure  it  would  not.  It  would  not  be 
right  to  disguise  from  you  the  fact  that  I 
do  not  consider  you  as  one  with  whom  I can 
have  anything  in  common.  As  an  officer 
of  the  law  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
doubly  culpable — it  is  not  too  strong  a 
word — culpable.  Culpable  in  not  only 
permitting,  but  assisting, tacitly  or  other- 
wise, in  practices  which  the  law  forbids, 
and  which  disgrace  our  Western  civiliza- 
tion— disgrace  it.  It  is  said  that  you  own 
one  of  the  places  where  liquor  is  sold  and 
where  gambling  is  permitted.  At  least 
you  are  a patron  of  such  places,  and  you 
are  also  an  officer  of  the  law.  To  speak 
in  this  way  is  extremely  distasteful  to 
me— extremely.  But  I can  see*  no  alter- 
native.” The  clergyman  resumed  his 
seat,  his  hand  trembling  as  he  wiped  his 
forehead. 

“If  you’re  quite  through,  James,  I 
think  we’ll  move  on,  Mr.  Barton  and  I. 
Your  baggage  will  be  brought  from  the 
train  directly,  and  then  you  can  follow 
us,”  said  the  operator. 

Barton  had  turned  deeply  red  under 
his  tan,  but  his  voice  was  quiet  and  low 
as  he  said  to  the  operator:  44  I'm  goin' 
kindali  roundabout  tub  see  'f  I cyan't  fin' 
some  track  ah  them  theah  thieves  down 
by  the  othali  road.  It'll  be  some  out  all 
youah  way.” 

“That  don't  matter,”  replied  the  other. 

The  sheriff  turned  his  horse,  and  the 
two  men  jogged  on  together. 

44  Look  here,  Barton,”  said  the  operator, 
as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  ear-shot  of  the 
wagon.  44 1 know  how  that  speech  that  li is 
Reverence  got  off  must  have  struck  you, 
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and  I want  to  tell  you  that  you  mustn't 
think  too  much  of  what  he  said.” 

“Think  much  of  it!  I hadir  nevah 
done  nothin’  tuh  him.  An1  tlieali  ain’t 
nothin’  I can  do  — yuh  cyan’t  shoot  a 
pahson.  What’d  he  say  it  foil?  What’d 
he  meau  ?” 

“That’s  what  I’m  going  to  make  you 
understand,  if  you’ll  only  listen  a bit.  In 
the  first  place,  you  know,  he's  never  been 
much  among  men — that  is,  men  as  you 
and  I know  them.  He  was  educated  at  a 
seminary,  as  they  call  it — a place  where 
parsons  are  made — and  unless  one  knows 
men  to  start  with,  there  isn’t  much  to  be 
learned  about  them  there.  That's  the 
reason  he  doesn’t  understand  things  as 
they  are  here.  Keeping  a saloon  and 
robbing  a bank  would  be  pretty  much 
the  same  in  his  eyes.” 

“But  I don’  run  no  saloon,”  objected 
Barton. 

“ I know  you  don't— he  didn’t  say  you 
did — but  Andy  Brown  met  my  brother 
on  the  train,  and  they  had  a long  talk. 
Brown  probably  told  him  that  you  had 
an  interest  in  a saloon,  among  other 
things.  It  ha^  been  said  that  you  help- 
ed start  the  Golden  Eagle,  you  know, 
whether  it’s  true  or  not.  Brown’s  a 
plausible  sort  of  chap,  and  he’s  got  it  in 
for  you,  so  he  must  have  tried  to  queer 
you  with  the  dominie — and  any  one  can 
fool  him.  Now  do  understand  this  thing. 
Give  the  parson  a chance  to  look  around 
him  and  learn  something  about  us  all  be- 
fore you*  make  up  your  mind  what  you 
think  of  him.” 

“But  he  oughtah  not  take  one  man’s 
wohd  ’gains’  anotliah,  an’  then  not  give 
the  othah  man  a show,”  said  Barton. 

“Of  course  he  oughtn’t,  but  that’s  just 
what  I’m  trying  to  explain.  He'll  be  the 
first  to  come  and  tell  you  he’s  wrong  as  soon 
as  he  finds  it  out.  He’s  good  people — one 
of  the  best  that  ever  lived.  Why,  when 
we  were  at  school  together— lie’s  two  years 
older  than  I — the  other  boys  used  to  call 
him  Saint  James.  His  name  is  James,  you 
know.  He  was  always  worrying  himself 
sick  for  fear  he'd  done  something  wrong. 
It  would  never  occur  to  him  that  Brown 
was  a sneaking  liar.  Just  you  lay  low 
for  a bit,  and  see  if  he  don't  bear  out  what 
I say.” 

“ Well,  I was  kindah  mad  fihst  off,  but 
I reckon  you  ah  right,”  said  the  sheriff, 
somewhat  mollified.  “Tlieali  wouldn’ 
no  decent  man  say  what  he  said  ’less  he 


thought  he  was  right.  An’  then  he  had 
tuh  study  tuh  be  a pahson,  so's  he  'ain't 
had  no  time  tuh  fin’  out  'bout  othah 
things.  I’ll  put  the  boys  on,  so's  they 
won’  get  riled  at  nothin’  he  might  say. 
But  it’s  hahd  luck  foil  a man  tuh  have 
tuh  study  like  that,  ain’t  it?” 

“Yes,  from  our  stand  point,  I suppose 
it  is,”  agreed  the  operator.  “I'm  glad 
you  see  it  as  I do,  Barton.  It  may  save 
his  Reverence  a lot  of  trouble  he'd  other 
wise  have  had  before  he  found  his  feet.” 

For  some  time  the  sheriff  made  no  re- 
ply, but  seemed  to  be  thinking  deeply. 
“I  s'pose  I’d  bettali  shoot  Brown,  then." 
he  said  at  last.  “ He’s  the  one  what  made 
the  pahson  th’ow  me  down.  He  oughtah 
be  shot  foh  makin'  a pahson  act  like  that. 
S’pose  we  push  a little.  I oughtah  be 
gettin’  on.” 

“I  wouldn’t  shoot  him  just  yet,”  said 
the  operator,  calling  upon  his  horse.  “ It 
might  be  a good  plan,  but  it  would  queer 
you  with  my  brother,  and  I want  him  to 
like  you.  Can’t  you  wait  awhile?” 

Again  the  sheriff  deliberated  for  a long 
time,  and  then  said:  “ Well,  maybe  that's 
so.  I’ll  go  ’long  them  lines  foh  now, 
anyhow.  I won’  shoot  him  yet.” 

The  operator  smiled  and  nodded,  and 
the  two  men  rode  along  in  silence,  their 
eyes  bent  on  the  ground  in  the  vain  hope 
of  finding  some  traces  of  the  thieves. 

“ ’Less  them  thieves  got  rounded  up  by 
the  boys,  they  mustah  struck  right  intab 
the  town,  like  I reckoned  they  would  all 
along.  I’ll  split  the  men  up  intah  little 
gangs  an’  have  ’em  covah  the  country, 
while  I an'  a couple  moali  go  through  the 
burg  itself.  ’Fraid  it'll  be  bettali  wulik 
foh  a detective  than  foh  a sheriff  an’ 
posse,  though.  The  boys  oughtah  be  back 
mos'  as  soon  as  us.  Le’s  push  foh  home.” 

The  “boys  ” were  back  before  the  sheriff 
was.  The  dusty  little  saloon-lined  plaza 
at  the  intersection  of  Oroville's  two  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares  was  filled  with  them 
as  he  rode  up  the  street.  The  posse  bad 
increased  in  size  and  was  still  growing, 
for  most  of  Oroville’s  male  inhabitants 
were  volunteering  as  fast  as  they  could 
saddle  their  horses. 

A few  minutes  later  the  wagon  drove 
slowly  through  the  crowd  and  stopped 
in  front  of  the  post-office.  Hop  Flanders 
tossed  the  mail -pouches  to  the  waiting 
postmaster,  while  the  clergyman  stood  up 
in  his  seat  and  gazed  at  the  scene  about 
him.  By  this  time  the  "whole  town,  ap- 
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parently,  was  in  the  plaza,  and  most  of  it 
was  mounted  and  ready  for  immediate 
departure.  Worming  his  way  in  and 
out  among  the  crowd,  the  sheriff  gallop- 
ed from  place  to  place,  dividing  the  vol- 
unteers into  parties,  and  appointing  a 
leader  for  each.  The  men  fell  into  the 
places  assigned  them  as  though  they  were 
members  of  a team  that  had  often  played 
together,  and  that  gloried  in  its  play. 
Every  one  was  laughing;  rough  jokes 
were  shouted  from  one  party  to  another. 
Infected  by  the  spirits  of  the  men,  James 
Braisted  looked  upon  this  gathering  of 
his  people  with  an  interest  rarely  shown 
by  him  in  matters  not  directly  relating 
to  his  spiritual  work,  and  with  an  absence 
of  consciousness  that,  in  his  self-repress- 
ed, introspective  life,  was  rarer  still. 

The  men  were  soon  arranged,  and  for 
a moment  the  shouts  were  stilled,  only 
to  break  out  in  a laughing  cheer  as  one 
of  the  parties,  headed  by  the  operator, 
swept  by  at  a gallop,  its  leader  saluting 
the  wagon  in  which  the  clergyman  was 
enthroned  as  he  passed  it.  One  after 
another,  in  rapid  succession,  the  other 
parties  followed  the  first,  and  the  plaza, 
though  still  thronged  at  the  edges  with 
chattering  crowds,  seemed  silent  and 
empty. 

A short,  thick  man  with  a puffy  face 
emerged  from  a doorway,  and  after  eying 
the  clergyman  for  a moment,  climbed 
into  the  rear  of  the  wagon,  stepped  for- 
ward, and  touched  him  on  the  arm.  “I 
reckon — I presume,  that  is— that  this  is 
the  Reverend  Braisted,  ain't  it?”  said  he. 
“Yes?  .That’s  good.  Phelps  is  my 
name.  I'm  a pardner  of  Andrew  D. 
Brown's,  what  you  maybe  met  on  the 
train  coinin’  up.  I s’pose  you’d  like  ter 
go  right  along  t'yer  house?  The  church 
is  jus'  nex’  door/’ 

Eager  to  begin  his  work,  and  to  learn 
about  it  and  everything  concerning  it, 
the  clergyman  assented  readily,  and  the 
wagon  moved  off.  Phelps  did  not  fail 
to  point  out,  as  they  drove  along,  the  evi- 
dences of  municipal  enterprise;  the  frame 
buildings  that  had  nearly  superseded  the 
canvas-covered  shacks  which  marked  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  town's  development; 
and  a few  structures  of  new,  garish  brick, 
of  a period  still  later  than  the  frame. 
Then  the  wagon  pulled  up  at  the  church. 
The  clergyman  hastened  to  inspect  it,  and 
the  snug  parsonage  close  by,  straightway 
forgetting  everything  else  in  his  enthu- 


siasm ; for  the  church  was  handsome,  and 
its  interior  fittings  had  been  selected  with 
a taste  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
what  was  required  that  in  such  a town 
seemed  remarkable.  Phelps  followed  the 
parson  from  place  to  place,  beaming  at 
each  expression  of  approval  with  an  air 
of  modest  deprecation  that  seemed  to  im- 
ply that  the  new  church  of  Oroville  owed 
everything  that  was  good  to  the  instru- 
•mentality  of  Phelps. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  for  the 
next  few  days,  the  clergyman  was  busy 
with  work  he  enjoyed  as  he  enjoyed  no- 
thing else.  He  had  little  time  to  think 
of  his  brother,  though  now  and  then  he 
would  inquire  of  some  of  his  many  visit- 
ors as  to  Henry’s  probable  whereabouts, 
the  time  of  his  return,  aud  the  amount 
of  danger  that  his  mission  would  be  like- 
ly to  bring  upon  him.  The  answers  to 
such  questions  were  invariably  reassur- 
ing, so  that  there  was  hardly  room  for 
apprehension. 

It  was  toward  evening  on  the  fourth 
day  after  the  robbery,  and  James  was 
sitting  on  the  veranda  of  his  parsonage, 
when  his  brother  came  lounging  up  the 
road.  The  excitement  of  the  preceding 
days  had  passed,  and  the  reaction  had 
followed  it,  leaving  the  clergyman  ner- 
vous and  tired.  With  an  expression  of 
strong  disapproval  he  noted  the  careless, 
swinging  gait  of  the  younger  man.  This 
walk  always  had  irritated  him  ; it  showed 
so  utter  a lack  of  seriousness.  The  op- 
erator saw  this  look  on  his  brother’s  face, 
and  smiled  as  he  held  out  his  hand. 

“Well,  James,  how  are  things  coming 
on?”  he  asked.  “You  seem  to  be  rather 
comfortable  here.  How  do  you  like  the 
church  ?” 

“ Exceedingly.  It  could  not  be  better. 
The  church  and  all  its  appointments  are 
excellent.  I was  surprised  that  the  peo- 
ple here  knew  so  well  what  was  required, 
or  rather  that  one  of  them  did,  for  they 
tell  me  that  it  was  but  one  who  chose 
the  fittings.” 

“It  was  I,”  answered  Henry.  “But 
it  shouldn’t  he  so  remarkable,  I think, 
when  one  considers  the  way  I was 
brought  up.” 

“ You!''  exclaimed  his  brother,  passing 
his  hand  over  his  forehead.  “Surely 
you  are  joking,  Henry.  They  told  me  it 
was  a man  named  Jones.” 

“I'm  Jones,”  replied  Henrv.  “The 
name  is  simple  and  unpretentious,  and  I 
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adopted  it.  You  see,  I didn’t  want  to 
disgrace  the  family  more  than  was  ne- 
cessary.” 

“ I don’t  understand  you  ; but  you  can 
hardly  mean  what  you  say,”  the  minister 
said,  anxiously.  “ Those  who  know  that 
we  are  brothers  have  expressed  no  sur- 
prise that  our  names  are  not  alike.” 

“No;  they  wouldn’t:  They  see  that 
I’ve  changed  my  name,  or  think  that 
you’ve  changed  yours,  that's  all.  They 
don’t  mind  that  here.  Lots  of  them  do 
it.  It’s  rather  the  correct  thing  to  do.” 

The  clergyman  looked  shocked.  “I 
wish  you  would  not  treat  these  things  so 
lightly,  Henry,”  said  he.  “To  me  this 
is  serious.  Why  should  these  people  go 
under  assumed  names*” 

“Oh,  because  they’re  wanted  some- 
where or  other  by  the  police,  or  by  the 
families  they’ve  deserted,  or  a hundred 
reasons  besides.  Nobody  knows,  and  it 
isn’t  considered  good  form  to  inquire.” 

“ Have  you — ” here  James  paused  ap- 
prehensively. “Have  you  any  such 
reason,  Henry?”  he  finished. 

“ I’ve  broken  no  law.  And  you  know 
that  the  other  reason  I gave  hardly  ap- 
plies to  me,”  answered  Henry,  somewhat 
bitterly. 

The  clergyman  rose  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  veranda,  then  came  to  a stop  in 
front  of  his  brother.  “In  what  part  of 
the  town  do  you  lodge,  Henry?”  he  asked. 
“ I think  you  had  better  come  here  now. 
There’s  plenty  of  room.” 

“Now  that’s  awfully  good  of  you, 
James,”  said  the  younger  man,  grateful- 
ly. “But  I won’t  take  advantage  of 
your  kindness,  I think.  It's  better  not. 
I’m  afraid  that  I wouldn’t  make  a very 
ornamental  appendage  to  a church.” 

“I  am  sorry  you  feel  so,  Henry,”  said 
the  clergyman,  stiffening.  “It  is  not  a 
good  sign.  I am  sorry  that  you  no  longer 
feel  at  home  in  an  atmosphere  of — ” 

“Piety*”  suggested  Henry. 

“ Piety,  if  you  choose.  Yes.  Piety. 
As  I said  before,  it  is  not  a good  sign. 
Where  is  it  that  you  lodge?”  The  man- 
ner of  the  elder  brother  was  distinctly 
pastoral.  Henry  glanced  up  resentfully, 
then  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled. 

“Where?  Over  a saloon.  Over  the 
Golden  Eagle;  the  one  you  insulted  the 
sheriff  about,  the  other  day,”  said  he. 
“I’m  very  comfortable  there,”  he  added, 
after  a pause.  Drawing  from  his  pocket 
some  tobacco  and  a bundle  of  papers, 


Henry  began  to  roll  a cigarette.  His 
brother  watched  him  absently. 

“Perhaps  I was  wrong  in  the  way  I 
just  spoke.  I provoked  you.  I am  sorry,  ” 
said  James  at  last.  “You  mentioned 
what  I said  to  the  sheriff.  In  that  case  I 
did  only  what  I thought  to  be  my  duty. 
I could  not  have  met  him  as  though  we 
were  to  be  friends.  It  would  not  have 
been  honest.  Can’t  you  see?” 

“Certainly.  I quite  understand.  But 
you’re  making  an  awful  mistake,  James. 
You’ve  got  to  know  these  people  if  you’re 
going  to  deal  with  them.  Things  are 
looked  at  so  differently  here  from  what 
they  are  at  home  that  one  can’t  apply 
the  same  standards.  The  sheriff  is  one 
of  our  best  citizens.  There’s  hardly  a day 
that  he  don’t  risk  his  life  to  enforce  those 
laws  you  accuse  him  of  breaking.  He’s 
worth  a thousand  of  that  gang  you  seem 
to  have  got  in  with — Brown  and  his  lot. 
They’re  about  tlie  worst  we  breed,  and 
that’s  saying  a good  deal.” 

James  straightened  up  indignantly. 
“I  should  be  sorry  to  doubt  your  motive 
for  speaking  of  these  men  as  you  do, 
Henry,”  said  he.  “Yet  I cannot  see  by 
wThat  right  you  vilify  them  simply  be- 
cause you  dislike  them.  They  have  all 
of  them  talked  with  me  long  and  earnest- 
ly about  the  church -work,  and  though 
they  have  warned  me  against  this  man 
you  are  defending,  they  did  so,  I am  sure, 
from  none  but  the  best  motives.  It  is  to 
Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Phelps,  and  others  of  their 
kind  that  I have  to  look  for  help  with 
the  church.  Why,  they  were  the  ones 
who  built  it,  chiefly,  and  who  brought 
me  here.” 

“ They  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Look 
here,  James.  When  they  first  decided 
to  build  a church  here  in  Oroville,  there 
wras  some  dispute  as  to  what  sort  of  a 
church  it  should  be.  They  could  only 
build  one  and  do  it  properly,  and  as  the 
men  who  contributed  toward  it  were  of 
nearly  all  denominations,  there  was  some 
trouble  in  settling  this  detail.  Finally, 
rather  than  have  no  church  at  all, 
they  decided  to  have  one  representative 
of  each  sect  come  into  a game  of  hun- 
dred-dollar  freeze-out,  the  winner  to  seat 
his  creed,  and  the  rest  to  stand  by  the 
decision.  Your  man  won.  It  was  a 
four  full  on  sixes  held  against  an  ace- 
high  flush  that  had  more  to  do  with 
bringing  you  here  than  anything  else.” 

“And  you  permitted  this?” 
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44  Yes,  I permitted  it— not  that  my  per- 
mission was  asked.  But  there  was  no 
irreverence  in  what  they  did,  looked  at 
from  their  stand-point.  These  men — the 
greater  part  of  them — have  a childlike 
faith  in  religion.  But  they  take  their 
religion  as  they  do  their  whiskey — that  is, 
though  each  man  may  prefer  some  one 
brand,  yet  all  kinds  are  good.  You’d 
better  thiuk  about  this,  James— really  you 
had — for  it’s  true,  even  though  it  does 
come  from  a hardened  sinner  like  me.” 

The  clergyman  looked  troubled.  44  My 
principles  I cannot  change,  Henry;  they 
are  fixed,”  he  said;  44  and  it  is  an  awful 
thing  to  gamble  in  order  to  decide  so  vital 
a matter.  Awful.  Still,  I will  think  of 
what  you  have  said.  I have  no  wish  to  be 
narrow.  But  concerning  these  men  whom 
you  so  dislike  you  must  be  wrong.  They 
have  already  called  and  offered  every  en- 
couragement to  the  church- work.  They 
have  contributed  handsomely — and  vol- 
untarily— to  help  in  starting  us.  Just 
see.”  He  drew  from  his  pocket  several 
gold  coins  and  a slip  of  white  paper,  ex- 
hibiting them  proudly. 

44  Rather  a small  pile,  isn’t  it?”  asked 
Henry,  scratching  a match  on  the  door- 
step and  carefully  lighting  his  cigarette. 

“ The  gold?  Perhaps.  There  was  more 
gold — much  more — but  I used  it  in  chan- 
ging this  check.  Mr.  Phelps  gave  fifty 
dollars  out  of  this  check,  and  I had  re- 
ceived contributions  enough  from  others 
to  change  it  and  leave  what  you  see.” 
The  clergyman  was  about  to  replace  the 
money  when  his  brother  stopped  him. 

“Hold  on,  James,  for  a minute.  Let 
me  see  that  check,  won’t  you?”  he  asked. 

44  You'll  hardly  venture  to  doubt  its 
genuineness,  even  though  Mr.  Phelps  did 
give  it,'’  said  the  clergyman,  smiling,  as 
he  handed  the  check  to  his  brother. 
Henry  was  absorbed  in  studying  the  slip 
of  paper,  and  made  no  reply.  There  was  a 
sound  of  a horse’s  hoofs  in  the  road.  They 
slowed  in  front  of  the  parsonage,  then 
sprang  into  a gallop  and  passed  on. 

‘ That  was  Mr.  Phelps  wfio  just  went 
by,"  said  James,  reproachfully.  “You 
must  have  let  him  see  that  you  dislike 
him.  Henry.  He  was  about  to  stop,  but 
when  lie  saw  that  you  were  here  he  went 
on  toward  the  town.” 

44  Very  likely.  James,  unless  I’m  much 
mistaken,  this  contribution  of  Phelps’s 
will  hang  him.” 

“ Hang  him  ! What  do  you  mean,  Hen- 
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ry?  Are  you  joking?”  cried  the  clergy- 
man, in  dismay.  But  he  knew  that  there 
was  no  joke  intended.  On  Henry’s  face 
there  was  a look  of  earnestness  that  was 
seldom  seen  there.  44  What  do  you  mean, 
Henry?”  he  asked  again,  as  his  brother 
did  not  at  once  answer. 

“ I’ll  have  to  take  this  to  the  sheriff, 
and  get  a warrant  out  at  once,  James,” 
said  the  operator.  “There's  no  time  to 
lose.  This  check  is  one  that  was  stolen 
from  the  mail-car  on  the  night  of  the 
robbery.” 

The  clergyman  sat  down  on  the  nearest 
chair.  44  Surely,  Henry,  you  must  be  mis- 
taken,” said  he.  44  But  what  did  you  mean 
— what  did  you  mean  when  you  spoke  of 
hanging?  There  was  no  murder?” 

“Train  robbery’s  a capital  offence  in 
this  territory.  But  Phelps  won’t  come  to 
that.  They’ll  hang  him  quite  informal- 
ly, probably,  as  soon  as  he's  caught.” 

44  But  he  cannot  be  guilty.  If  he  were, 
he  would  not  give  the  proof  into  my 
hands.” 

44  When  did  he  give  you  this?” 

“To-day.  Just  before  you  came.” 

“Then  it’s  all  simple  enough.  These 
men  haven’t  much  money  just  now,  and 
it’s  vitally  necessary  for  them  to  get  out 
of  town  and  away  as  soon  as  possible. 
What  they  took  from  the  train  was  all  in 
greenbacks,  and  if  they  attempted  to  pass 
those  around  here,  where  every  one  uses 
gold,  it  would  have  aroused  any  amount 
of  suspicion.  They  knew  it  would  take 
a day  or  two  before  this  could  reach  the 
bank,  and  so  they  passed  the  check  ori 
you,  that’s  all.  Of  course  it  was  a chance, 
but  they  had  to  take  chances.  I’ll  go  and 
see  the  sheriff,  and  then  come  back  here.” 
Henry  was  about  to  put  the  check  in  his 
pocket,  when  his  brother  took  it  from  his 
hand. 

44  You  see  it’s  made  out  to  some  man 
in  Yuma,”  explained  Henry,  patiently, 

4 4 and  endorsed  to  bearer.  The  endorse- 
ment is  forged,  of  course.  After  they 
hang  Phelps,  they  can  send  him  up  for 
that,  if  they  like.  Give  me  the  check;  I 
must  go.” 

For  a moment  the  clergyman  stood  ir- 
resolute ; then  he  put  the  check  in  his 
pocket.  “ I must  not  let  you  have  this 
now,  Henry,”  he  said,  decidedly.  “The 
man  who  gave  me  this  may  be  innocent 
— I think  he  is  innocent.  I cannot  allow 
him  to  rest  under  this  terrible  charge, 
and  still  more  terrible  danger,  when  his 
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only  fault  may  be  that  he  tried  to  help 
the  best  of  all  good  works.  I cannot  per- 
mit that.  I must  see  him.  He  must  have 
a chance  of  clearing  himself.” 

4 4 Don’t  be  foolish,  James.  It’s  for  the 
law  to  decide  whether  lie’s  innocent  or 
not.  Let  me  have  the  check.” 

“ I cannot.  It  is  not  the  law  that 
would  decide,  but  lawless  men.  You 
yourself  have  said  so.  He  must  have  an 
opportunity  of  clearing  himself.” 

“James,  look  here.  Phelps  saw  me 
looking  at  that  check,  and  he  thoroughly 
realizes  what  that  means,  you  may  be 
sure.  He  and  his  gang  will  take  any 
chances  to  get  it  back.  They’d  think 
nothing  of  putting  you  out  of  the  way — 
in  fact,  they’re  very  likely  to  try.  Your 
holding  this  check  means  a very  great 
danger  to  you.  Very  likely  it  means 
death  to  you.  Do  you  understand?” 

The  clergyman  turned  pale.  44 1 cannot 
help  it,  Henry,”  said  he.  44 1 hope  you 
are  wrong,  but  whether  you  are  or  not, 
I can  see  no  other  way  for  me.  My 
duty  is  clear,  and  the  rest  is  out  of  my 
hands.”  He  turned  and  went  into  the 
house.  Though  he  was  white  and  trem- 
bling, his  brother  could  see,  through  the 
open  window,  that  he  locked  the  money 
and  check  in  his  desk.  Then  he  came 
out  on  the  veranda  again. 

Henry  rose  to  go.  44  Have  it  your  own 
way  if  you  think  you  ought  to,  James,” 
he  said.  14 1 think  you’d  better  see  your 
pious  friends  as  soon  as  possible,  though. 
On  second  thoughts,  I will  accept  your  in- 
vitation for  a while.  I'll  stop  here  to- 
night. You  needn’t  bother  to  get  a bed 
ready.  I'll  be  back  directly.” 

He  walked  quickly,  yet  with  no  Appear- 
ance of  haste,  down  the  road  to  the  post 
where  he  had  left  his  horse;  and  when 
he  was  mounted  he  rode  as  fast  as  the 
horse  could  carry  him  toward  the  town. 
The  sheriff  was  lounging,  as  usual,  in 
front  of  the  Golden  Eagle  when  the  oper- 
ator galloped  up  to  the  door. 

‘‘Hello,  Barton!”  he  drawled,  44 come 
here  a minute,  will  you?” 

The  sheriff  rose  and  reluctantly  came 
forward,  fanning  himself  with  his  hat. 
44  What’s  wrong  now,  Hank?”  he  asked. 

44  Why,  I just  came  around  to  ask  you 
to  stand  by  to-night.  You  see,  I’ve  got 
what  you  might  call  a clew  to  these 
thieves  we've  been  chasing,  and  I think 
they  know  it,  so  there  may  be  a row.  I 
can’t  tell  you  what  it  is  just  yet,”  Hen- 


ry hastened  to  say,  seeing  that  the  sheriff 
was  about  to  speak.  “I'm  rather  bournl 
not  to  do  that,  but  you'll  know  all  about 
it  in  the  morning,  probably.  What  I 
want  you  to  do  is  to  come  if  you  hear  a 
fight  going  on — they  may  be  too  many 
for  me.  If  I’m  not  in  a condition  to  tell 
you  anything  when  you  get  there,  just 
take  the  man  I'm  fighting  with.  You 
can't  go  wrong.” 

“Who  ah  these  heali  men?  Ill  see 
they  don’  botliah  yuh.” 

44  Well,  I can  hardly  tell  you  that.  I'm 
bound  in  honor  not  to.  See?” 

Barton  nodded.  “Cyan’t  yuh  take 
me  ’long,  Hank?”  he  asked.  “ Seems  tub 
me  you’ll  likely  stack  up  'pains’  a kind 
all  stiff  layout.  Maybe  they’ll  do  yuh. 
Wish  yuh  could  take  me  long.” 

“No,  I can’t  do  that,  either.  Most 
likely,  if  I have  any  trouble  with  these 
men,  I can  stand  them  off  until  you  come, 
if  you  hurry.  You’ll  be  ready?” 

“I  suah  will,”  responded  Barton,  in  a 
tone  of  real  concern.  As  the  operator 
rode  away,  the  sheriff  stood  looking  afier 
him  as  long  as  he  was  in  sight,  then  shift- 
ed his  gaze  to  a small  nondescript  dog 
that  sat  near  him  hunting  for  fleas.  He 
stared  so  long  that  the  dog  grew  uncom- 
fortable, and  rising,  stared  back  again. 

“Theah’s  suah  gontali  be  trouble,  an' 
more’n  likely  big  trouble,”  said  the  sher- 
iff, emphatically.  “Reckon  I bettah 
go  ’n’  roun’  up  some  ah  the  boys  an’  keep 
’em  handy.  Sunthin’s  dead  wrong. 
Hank  he  don’  ask  help  fob  nothin' — you 
heah  me?”  The  dog  carefully  tucked  his 
tail  between  his  legs  and  trotted  off,  and 
the  sheriff  departed  in  search  of  his  men. 

There  was  little  display  of  force.  One 
after  another,  men  renowned  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  pistol  practice  strolled 
into  the  Golden  Eagle,  and  only  a few 
habitues  of  the  place  noticed  that  they 
remained  there  instead  of  wandering 
from  one  saloon  to  another,  according  to 
their  custom. 

Evening  fell,  and  the  lights  came  out. 
The  streets  of  Oroville  were  crowded,  for 
it  was  Saturday,  the  eve  of  the  weekly 
fiesta.  As  the  night  wore  on,  the  crowds 
grew  hilarious.  There  were  shouts, 
snatches  of  song,  and  occasional  shots  as 
some  man  found  his  natural  capacity  for 
making  a noise  insufficient  for  his  needs. 
Now  and  then  the  scraping  of  lidciles 
could  be  heard,  the  twang  of  guitars,  and 
the  jangle  of  an  untuned  piano.  The 
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sheriff  walked  down  the  road  a little  and 
listened;  walked  back  to  see  that  his 
men  were  where  he  could  easily  call  them 
out  to  the  road.  Many  times  he  repeated 
this  manoeuvre,  and  at  last  he  heard  the 
popping  of  pistol  shots.  There  was  no 
question  but  what  they  were  fired  in  ear- 
nest. There  were  many  of  them,  and 
they  came  irregularly,  like  the  reports  of 
a bunch  of  fire-crackers.  Shots  fired  in 
sport  do  not  sound  so.  Then  there  was 
a faint  yell  in  the  distance,  and  more 
shots. 

With  a shrill  whistle,  the  sheriff  ran 
to  the  rail  where  the  horses  were  tied, 
and  his  men,  having  a shorter  distance 
to  go,  were  there  as  soon  as  he.  The 
crowd  on  the  sidewalk  stopped  to  see; 
those  who  had  horses  ran  to  get  them, 
and  others  followed  on  foot  as  the  sheriff 
and  his  men  started  at  full  speed  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sounds  came. 

As  they  advanced  there  were  fewer 
shots,  but  the  noises  came  more  distinctly 
to  their  ears.  They  rounded  a turn  in  the 
road,  and  then  could  see  that  in  front  of 
the  parsonage  several  horses  were  stand- 
ing, held  by  a man  who  was  mounted  on 
one  of  them.  There  were  other  men 
near  the  veranda,  who  ran  to  the  horses 
as  soon  as  the  posse  appeared,  and 
mounting  quickly,  dashed  away  in  the 
darkness.  The  posse  leaned  forward  and 
spurred.  Pistol  - shots  began  to  flash, 
and  the  bullets  sang  mournfully. 

44  Don't  empty  youah  guns  now,”  called 
the  sheriff.  44  Wait  till  you  close  on 
’em.”  They  had  reached  the  parsonage 
as  he  spoke,  and  Barton  turned  in  at  the 
gate  and  leaped  from  his  horse,  while  the 
rest  swept  on.  The  shots  and  yells  had 
ceased.  The  only  sounds  were  the  rattle 
of  galloping  hoofs  as  the  mounted  citi- 
zens trailed  after  the  posse  and  the  foot- 
falls of  those  who  were  running. 

Three  dark  forms  lay  in  the  door-yard. 
On  the  veranda  knelt  the  clergyman, 
supporting  his  brother’s  head.  Running 
into  the  house,  the  sheriff  caught  up  a 
lamp  and  returned,  holding  it  so  that  the 
light  fell  on  the  operator.  He  was  very 
pale,  and  apparently  unconscious,  but 
there  was  no  blood  visible. 

44  Did  yuh  get  any  whiskey  down  ’im?” 
asked  the  sheriff. 

“ I have  none,”  replied  the  parson. 
Barton  pulled  a flask  from  his  pocket, 
uncorked  it,  and  little  by  little  forced 
some  of  its  contents  down  the  throat  of 


the  wounded  man,  who  finally  made  a 
convulsive  effort  to  swallow. 

The  men  who  came  on  foot  began  to 
throng  the  door-yard.  “The  doctor's 
cornin’,”  called  one  of  them.  “Three 
men’s  gone  ter  fetch  him.” 

“Is  he  hurt  badly?”  asked  the  clergy- 
man. 44  Is  it — do  you  think — will  he  re- 
cover?” 

Barton  looked  up  impatiently.  “ Cohse 
he’s  huht  bad,”  said  he.  44  Don’  s’pose 
he’s  doin’  this  foh  fun.  Cyan’t  tell  how 
bad  till  we  look.  Doctah  ’ll  be  heah  in  a 
minute.” 

The  clergyman  peered  into  his  brother's 
face.  He  was  by  far  the  paler  of  the 
two.  At  that  moment  Henry  opened  his 
eyes.  44  Hello,  James!”  he  said,  faintly. 
44  Are  you  all  right?” 

The  clergyman  caught  his  brother’s 
hand.  44  Are  you  in  pain,  Henry?  Are 
you  suffering?”  he  cried. 

44  No,  not  yet.  That  ’ll  come  later,  un- 
less I have  good  luck.” 

“But  you  will  have  good  luck,  as  you 
call  it,  Henry.  You’ll  not  be  taken 
away  yet— I feel  sure  of  it,”  said  James, 
trying  to  speak  cheerfully,  and  failing. 

“I  don’t  mean  that.  I’m  gone,  fast 
enough.  Know  where  the  ball  went— 
struck  the  hip  and  glanced  up.”  Henry’s 
voice  was  growing  weaker.  His  brother 
glanced  at  Barton,  with  eager  inquiry  in 
his  look.  The  sheriff  nodded  and  turned 
away  his  head. 

44 1 wouldn’t  bother  myself  about  it 
more — than  I could  help,  if  I were  in 
your  place,  James,”  the  operator  strug- 
gled to  say.  44  It's  just  as  well.  I don't 
mind.  I'm  awfully  — tired — of  it  all. 
Been  — tired  for  three  — years.”  He 
paused  for  a moment,  breathing  heavily, 
and  then  went  on:  “Remember — me  to 
them  at — home,  if  you  think  they’d  care 
— to  hear.  So  long,  Barton.  See  that 
my — brother  don’t  run — up  against  any- 
thing— more.”  Henry  closed  his  eyes, 
and  his  head  fell  forward. 

“Henry,  Henry,  isn’t  there  something 
I can  do?  Think!  Surely  if  you  are 
about  to  die  you  can  repent.  May  I 
not — ” In  his  earnestness  the  clergyman 
gave  his  brother's  arm  a little  shake. 
The  sheriff  made  a warning  motion,  and 
the  wounded  man  opened  his  eyes. 

“I— don’t  think  it’s — worth  while- 
now,”  said  he.  44  Don’t  shake.  It — 
hurts.  Rather — think  I'm  going  now. 
Feels  — that  way.  Good-by,  James.” 
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Once  more  Henry's  head  fell  forward, 
and  this  time  he  was  unconscious. 

“ Le’s  get  him  intah  the  house/’ said  the 
sheriff.  “We  c’n  do  it  ’tliout  liuhtin’ 
him  now.”  Half  a dozen  men  sprang  for- 
ward to  help. 

“Here  comes  the  doctor,”  somebody 
said. 

In  another  moment  the  operator  was 
laid  on  a lounge  in  the  clergyman’s  study 
and  the  doctor  was  bending  over  him. 
James  and  the  sheriff  waited  impatiently 
for  his  verdict,  one  pacing  nervously 
about  the  room,  the  other  standing  as 
though  carved  in  stone. 

At  last  the  clergyman  could  stand  the 
suspense  no  longer.  Tell  me,  Doctor, 
for  Heaven’s  sake!”  he  cried.  “ Will  he 
live?” 

The  doctor  did  not  turn  his  head.  “ I’m 
doing  all  I can  for  him,”  said  he.  “He 
may  regain  consciousness,  but  don’t  count 
on  it.” 

For  a moment  the  clergyman  stared 
as  though  he  had  not  understood;  then 
pulling  himself  together,  he  left  the  room, 
and  Barton  followed  him  on  to  the  ve- 
randa. Evidently  the  officer  wished  to 
sav  something,  but  he  hesitated,  and  James 
looked  at  him  in  a helpless  sort  of  way, 
his  thoughts  evidently  elsewhere. 

“ I know  what  hahd  luck  it  is;  I know 
how  it  hits  yuh,”  timidly  said  the  officer 
at  last.  *‘He  was  all  a man,  an’  he’s 
dyin’  like  he  lived.  Look  at  them” — 
pointing  as  he  spoke  to  the  motionless 
bodies  that  lay  in  the  door-yard.  The 
parson  turned  away  his  face.  Barton 


nervously  opened  and  shut  his  hands, 
and  then  went  on : 44 1 don’  hardly  know 
how  tub  say  it,  but  the  boys — every  one 
— knows  what  he  was.  Tlieali  kin’t  no 
man  nowheahs  that  was  whitah  than 
him.  No  man  couldn’t  ’a’  walked  straight- 
all,  nor  talked  straightah,  nor  shot  straight- 
all  than  him,  an’  suali  no  man  couldn't 
go  out  bettali.  He  always  seemed  kindah 
up  against  it  heah,  like  suthin’  had  gone 
wrong;  an’  you  know  bettali  ’n  I c’n  tell 
yuh  that  he’ll  suah  strike  a soft  thing 
wheali  lie’s  gontah  fetch  up.  I ain’t 
try  in’  tub  tell  you  youah  business,”  he 
hastened  to  explain.  “ I jus’  wanted  you 
tuh  know  how  we  all  felt,  that's  all.  An’ 
yuli  needn’  feah  fob  them  what  shot  him. 
It  ain’t  likely  that  theali  livin’  now.” 

With  a visible  effort  the  clergyman 
collected  himself.  “I  spoke  to  you 
harshly,  unjustly,  the  other  day,”  said 
he.  “ I am  very  sorry.  But  I didn’t  un- 
derstand.” . _ 

“Don’  mention  that  no  moah,”  cried 
Barton.  “I  know  yuh  did  what  yuh 
thought  was  straight.  He  tol’  me.  It’s 
all  right.  Yuh  liadn’  caught  on,  that's 
all.” 

“No.  I’m  learning  now.  But  it’s 
hard  to  learn.  Very  hard.  Very,  verv 
hard.” 

“It  suah  is,”  assented  Barton,  sym- 
pathetically. “ It's  expe’ience  what  tells, 
an’  expe’ience  comes  awful  high  some- 
times.” He  turned  to  leave,  then  glanced 
once  more  through  the  window  at  the  form 
of  the  operator  as  it  lay  on  the  lounge, 
and  added,  “I  liked  him  mighty  well.” 


IN  HADES. 

BY  ANNA  0.  BRACKETT. 

THEN  saw  I,  with  gray  eyes  fulfilled  of  rest 
And  lulling  voice,  a woman  sweet,  and  she: — 
“Bear  thou  my  word:  I am  of  all  most  blest; 

Nor  marvel  that  I am  Eurydice. 

I stood  and  watched  those  slow  feet  go  from  me 
Farther  and  farther;  in  the  light  afar, 

All  clear  the  figure  grew — then  suddenly 
Into  my  dark  his  face  flashed  like  a star! — 

And  that  was  all.  The  purple  vaporous  door 
Left  me  triumphant  over  time  and  space; 

Sliding  across  between  for  evermore, 

It  could  not  hide  the  glory  of  that  face. 

For  me  no  room  to  doubt,  no  need  to  learn  — 

He  knew  the  whole, — and  could  not  choose  but  turn!” 
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BY  MARGARET  SUTTON  BRISCOE. 


“ T^kONE  it  this  time,”  said  Joseph,  coolly. 

I J 44  Well,  I should  say  you  had,”  retorted 
his  Brother,  rushing  to  the  side  of  the  boat  and 
looking  down.  44  Hard  aground ! Next  time 
I let  you  sail  my  boat  you’ll  know  it!” 

“’Taiu’t  yours — only  half  of  it.” 

u Well,  you  sha’n’t  sail  my  half.  Hun 
aground  in  deep  water  on  a rock  you  knew 
was  here ! I tell  you  you  did  know.” 

44  Any  harm  done,  boysf”  asked  Marcus  Gar- 
rett, with  a calmness  which  was  commendable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a glance  showed  him 
the  shore  was  well  beyond  his  limited  swim- 
ming powers. 

“Naw,”  replied  Joseph,  with  the  same 
phlegm  he  had  shown  wheu  the  sail-boat  first 
struck  the  rock  gratingly,  quivered,  and  then 
stood  still  — 44  naw;  Robert’s  just  talking  to 
hear  himself.  This  old  boat’s  banged  on  every 
rock  iu  the  lake.  There  ain’t  any  easier  rock 
to  get  off  of  than  this  one.”  m 

44  That’s  so,”  said  Robert,  with  restored  good- 
humor.  ‘4  It’s  so  big  we  can  get  off*  and  walk 
on  it  and  shove  the  boat  off.  It’s  the  fuuuiest 
old  rock,  auyliow,  just  like  a table.  The  water 
ain’t  up  to  your  knees  anywhere.” 

44  Deep  enough  at  the  edges,”  warned  the 
older  brother.  44  You  want  to  life  careful  not  to 
walk  off  it  if  you  don’t  like  a ducking.  This 
is  about  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake,  1 guess. 
We  ll  all  have  to  puli  off’ our  shoes  and  stock- 
ings; then  we  can  shove  her  off' in  no  time. 
You’d  better  push  your  stockings  into  your 
pockets,  Mr.  Garrett,  and  tie  your  shoestrings 
together  and  hang  your  shoes  over  your  neck, 
like  mine.  You  never  know  what  ’ll  happen. 
That’s  it.  Now  !” 

A fe\v_  moments  later  they  were  all  three  out 
on  the  tablelike  rock,  up  to  their  ankles  in 
water,  with  shoes  off  and  trousers  rolled  up, 
pulling  and  pushing  and  tugging  at  the  heavy 
boat. 

44  There  she  goes!  She’s  off!”  shouted  Rob- 
ert, as  the  boat  lurched  suddenly  and  righted 
herself. 

44  Look  out!  don’t  fall  off'  the  rock!”  cried 
Joseph,  in  the  same  breath  ; and  heeding  the 
warning,  Marcus  Garrett  drew  hack  hastily  to 
safety.  The  next  moment  he  was  fairly  rub- 
bing his  amazed  eyes.  How  the  lads  had  done 
it  lie  was  a trifle  too  far  past  his  own  boyhood 
to  exactly  know,  hut  somehow,  at.  a word  from 
one  of  them,  there  was  a rush  and  ;i  bound,  a 
Hashing  of  bare  white  legs  over  the  gunwale, 
a thumping  of  bare  feet  ou  the  wooden  decks, 


a squealing  of  ropes  and  a tightening  of  the 
sail,  and  the  hoys  and  the  boat  were  well  away 
from  the  rock  with  its  solitary  occupant.  It 
never  occurred  to  Marcus  but  that  they  would 
immediately  return  for  him.  Even  when  he 
saw'  the  saii-boat  heading  for  the  farther  shore, 
aud  observed  the  relentlessly  immovable  backs 
of  two  tousled  heads  against  the  sail,  he  still 
believed  this  to  be  one  of  those  mysterious 
manoeuvres  of  sail- boa  la  whereby  they  attain 
tbeir  destination  though  heading  in  every  di- 
rection save  the  place  they  are  bound  for.  But 
as  he  stood  thereon  the  rock,  patiently  waiting 
for  the  boys’  return,  a sudden  flush  spread  up 
aud  over  his  face  that  be  felt  extended  down 
to  bis  very  feet,  plunged  as  they  were  in  tbo 
cool  bosom  of  the  lake.  The  deliberation  and 
the  enormity  of  this  outrage  were  in  that  mo- 
ment apparent  to  him,  for  a familiar  air  came 
floating  back  to  him  from  the  disappearing 
boat.  The  air,  not  the  words,  wras  perfectly 
clear  to  Marcus;  familiar  as  the  refrain  was, 
ho  could  uot  at  the  moment  place  it,  but  that 
it  was  sung  derisively,  aud  sung  to  mock  him, 
was  only  too  plain. 

Though  a degree  of  innocence  had  betrayed 
him  into  this  position,  Marcus  was  not  so 
innoceut  as  to  believe  there  was  still  a 
chance  of  his  merciless  tormentors’  relenting 
or  returning  for  him.  Why  they  had  thus 
chosen  to  pillory  him  he  could  not  decide.  Ho 
could  ouly  wait  for  a chance  rescue,  praying 
that  it  might  come  shortly,  and  not  in  a shape 
to  render  liis  position  more  intolerable  than  it 
already  was.  While  he  was  still  hot  aud  an- 
gry it  was  easier  to  stand  storklike,  first  on 
one  foot  aud  tlieu  on  the  other,  upon  a rock 
submerged  in  half  a foot  of  water;  but  as 
time  went,  on  and  his  wrath  grew  less  vehe- 
ment, Marcus  distinctly  felt  the  loss  of  its  sup- 
port. Nobody  was  looking  at  him  ; but  then 
at  any  time  anybody,  somebody , might  come 
drifting  around  the  nearest  promontory  and 
discover  him  standing  like  St.  Peter  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters,  the  only  visible  protu- 
berance on  that  wide  expanse,  his  means  of 
support  quite  invisible  to  any  casual  eye. 

As  there  was  not  wind  enough  to  seriously 
ruffle  the  waters,  and  as  the  lake  w as  too  fre- 
quented for  him  to  he  left  long  on  his  watery 
perch,  Marcus  w as  aw  are  that  he  lacked  even 
that  dignity  which  belongs  to  danger,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  ho  would  do  well  to  em- 
ploy his  time  in  deciding  which  way  he  might 
look  least  ridiculous  when  rescued — whether 
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he  preferred  to  be  discovered  erect  and  mo- 
tionless, or  wading  about  on  his  prison  con- 
fines. He  had  just  decided  that  the  former 
attitude  might  be  taken  as  an  effort  at  dignity, 
which  would,  his  judgment  told  him,  be  fatal, 
and  he  was  stooping  to  cautiously  feel  his  way 
about  in  the  water  when  the  splashing  of  a 
quick  paddle  near  by  struck  his  ear,  and  he 
looked  up.  As  he  looked  he  knew  that  the 
worst  that  could  befall  him  had  indeed  befallen 
him. 

Iu  a canoe  not  far  from  him  sat  Matilda, 
wide-eyed  and  erect  with  amazement,  her 
paddle  poised  in  her  hands,  breathless  in  her 
astonishment.  Marcus  stood  erect  also,  and 
faced  her,  while  for  the  moment  neither  of 
them  spoke.  And  dnriug  this  brief  pause  iu  our 
narrative  it  becomes  imperative  to  leave  our 
hero  literally  cooling  his  heels  aud  devoutly 
wishing  the  waters  might  rise  and  swallow 
him,  wiiile  wfe  explain  why  it  was  that  this 
w hich  had  befallen  him  was  indeed  the  w orst. 

The  secret  of  this  whole  affair,  which  had 
begun  early  in  the  summer,  lay  in  the  fact 
that  Marcus  had  discovered  that  Matilda  was 
not  so  old  as  she  thought,  she  w as.  Most  wo- 
men grow  older  as  time  passes,  but  there  are  a 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Matilda,  unknown 
to  others  and  to  herself,  had  been  for  some  time 
before  this  discovery  steadily  growing  young- 
er. The  two  facts  that  she  wras  the  youngest 
and  the  plainest  of  a large  family  of  handsome 
daughters,  had  held  Matilda  back  in  the 
nursery  and  the  school-room.  Thus  she  had 
formed  the  habit  of  maturing  slowly,  and 
after  some  years’  experience  in  the  social 
world  w’as  apparently  a grown  woman,  while 
in  reality  still  nothing  but  an  awkward 
schoolgirl.  She  was  twenty -six  years  old, 
and  her  own  belief  that  she  was  a confirmed 
celibate  had  taken  an  active  form — of  which 
we  shall  speak  later — w hen  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Marcus  Garrett  to  discern  that  Matilda,  whom 
every  one  else  thought  a woman,  aud  who 
surely  w as  a woman  iu  years,  was  only  then  ou 
the  verge  of  budding  girlhood. 

The  manner  of  his  awakening  to  this  excit- 
ing discovery  was  in  a way  remarkable,  though 
bearing  the  usual  family  likeness  to  all  other 
such  adventures.  On  that  fateful  day  he  was 
lazily  floating  about  in  a canoe,  paddling  to 
and  fro  with  no  thought  of  direction,  when  he 
looked  up  to  find  that  he  had  waudcred  from 
the  accustomed  but  unbeaten  boat-paths  to 
that  side  of  the  lake  where  few  cottages  w ere, 
and  where  here  and  there  in  the  quiet  lagoons 
were  dotted  little  fishermen’s  lodges,  built  by 
the  first  summer  settlers,  and  now  more  or  less 
deserted.  On  the  lonely  porch  of  one  of  these 
lodges — it  were  hard  to  say  if  it  was  a porch 
or  a wharf — sat  a solitary  female  figure,  whom 
Marcus  did  not  at  once  recognize;  and  when 
he  did  see  that  it  w’as  Matilda  lie  had  stumbled 
upon,  he  was  distinctly  regretful,  the  more  so 
that  it  was  plain  she  had  also  recognized  hitib 
and  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  with- 


draw as  speedily  as  he  desired  without  some 
exchange  of  civilities. 

“ Good-morning,”  said  Matilda,  iu  answer  to 
his  salutation,  and — ou  such  frail  threads  do 
our  fates  haug — it  w as  made  plain  to  Marcus 
in  those  two  simple  words  that  his  companion- 
ship was  not  desired.  There  are  iu  the  riper- 
toire  of  all  w’oraen,  however  simple,  this  salu- 
tation final  and  the  salutation  which  invites. 
Matilda’s  was  so  plaiuly  the  former  that  a mild 
curiosity  seized  Marcus  Garrett  as  to  w hat  ou 
earth  a personage  so  unimportant  as  Matilda 
always  appeared  could  be  doing  that  made 
her  wish  to  be  alone.  As  he  drew  nearer  he 
distinctly  sawT  her  draw  a fold  of  her  drapery 
over  something  that  was  lying  in  her  lap, 
and  with  this  incentive,  and  with  little  else  to 
amuse  him  that  morning,  Marcus  steered  his 
cauoe  to  the  side  of  the  wharf-porch,  stepping 
out  lightly  into  that  fate  which  awaited  him. 

Matilda  was  dressed  iu  a white  soft  gown 
with  little  pink  roses  climbing  all  over  it,  and 
there  were  pink  ribbons  on  her  wide  hat  and 
at  her  waist.  Her  cheeks  were  pink  also,  and 
her  skin  a pretty  sunburnt  brown,  except 
behind  her  small  ears,  where  it  was  very  w kite, 
with  little  curls  of  light  hair  veiling  it.  Al- 
together she  was  a very  pretty  picture,  and 
though  he  had  met  her  many  times  before, 
for  the  first  time  Marcus  glanced  twice  at  her. 
She  looked  to  him  different  somehow.  He  de- 
cided#that  she  w as  perhaps  better  dressed  than 
usual,  and  then,  as  she  did  not  ask  him  to  sit 
down — which  he  would  probably  have  refused 
to  do  if  asked — he  dropped  at  her  side  on  the 
wharf,  dangling  his  feet  over  the  water  as  she 
was  doing. 

“What  are  you  about  here  all  alone?”  ho 
asked. 

“Not  any  harm,”  replied  Matilda,  smiling. 

“ I’m  not  so  sure  you  are  doing  no  harm,” 
said  Marcus.  “What’s  that  you  are  hiding  iu 
your  lap  ?” 

“My  lap!”  Matilda  looked  down  innocent- 
ly. “Oh,  this?  It’s  uothiug  but  mv  Address 
Book.” 

She  held  up  a fat  little  volume  as  she 
spoke,  that  had  a small  brass  label  with  “Ad- 
dress Book ,r engraved  ou  it.  A braes  clasp 
held  the  covers  together.  Marcus  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  take  the  book,  which  Matilda 
did  not  hold  against  him,  hut  which  she  evi- 
dently only  refrained  from  doing  through  shy- 
ness or  politeness.  Marcus  knew'  that  he  him- 
self was  not  acting  with  perfected  civility,  but 
he  was  rather  curious  to  see  this  hiddeu  book, 
and  no  one  ever  considered  Matilda’s  rights 
particularly. 

“I  don’t  believe  this  is  an  Address  Book,” 
said  Marcus,  suspiciously,  turning  the  volume 
over.  “I  believe  you  are  an  authoress,  and 
you  are  stealing  off  here  to  compose.  This 
book  is  a manuscript.  Now’  isn’t  it?” 

“ It’s  nothing  of  the  kind,”  retorted  Matilda, 
indignantly.  “I  pledge  you  my  honor  it’s  an 
Address  Book  and  nothing  else.” 
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“Then  if  it’s  an  Address  Book  only,  I can 
read  it.” 

“ Bin  not  so  sure,”  said  Matilda,  coolly  ; and 
after  ail  attempt  to  open  the  hook,  Marcus  was 
not  so  sure  either,  for  the  little  brass  clasp 
resisted  his  lingers.  On  looking  closely  be 
cotihl  see  a small  key-bole  in  its  side.  He 
glanced  up  to  find,  to  his  further  surprise,  that 
Matilda  was  laughing  at  him. 

14  Here’s  the  key,”  she  said.  “ It’s  on  my 
watch-chain,  but  you  can’t  have  it.  I can’t 
imagine  why  yon  should  care  to  see  dry  old 
addresses;  but  if  you  really  want  me  to  read 
yon  a page  or  two,  give  me  the  book  and  I’ll 
do  so.  No,  you  can’t  read  it  to  yourself.  If  the 
sun  wasn’t  so  nice  and  hot  to-day,  and  the  air 
so  sweet  and  cool,  and  t hat  water  so  pretty  and 
blue,  and  those  trees  so  green  and  brown,  I 
don’t  believe  I would  open  the  book  at  all.  As 
it  is,  I feel  as  if  I could  read  you  a little  of  it.” 

Marcus  tried  not  to  show  her  how  she  sur- 
prised him.  Every  one  be  bad  -ever  known, 
however  silent  in  other  directions,  had,  as  it 
were,  their  pet  subject  on  which  they  would 
discourse  if  they  could  bo  gently  led  towards 
it,  and  Marcus  was  rather  clever  in  that  kind 
of  leading.  In  this  case  he  felt  that  he  had 
somehow  dropped  accidentally  into  Matilda’s 
pet  subject,  though  he  could  not  quite  make 
out  what  this  subject  was.  Certainly  she  was 
not  now  as  she  usually  was,  and  the  change 
was  to  her — and  he  began  to  believe  might 
prove  to  bis — advantage. 

“Now  this  doesn’t  interest  you,  does  it!” 
asked  Matilda. 

She  had  taken  back  her  hook,  and  unlocking 
the  clasp,  turned  over  the  pages  a little,  then 
read  aloud : 

“ 4 Mr. addressing  Miss . Dearest, 

I — I — I — I — ’ Why,  how  perfectly  ridiculous! 
That  was  I stammering.  It’s  not  so  in  the  Ad- 
dress Book,”  said  Matilda,  closing  the  volume, 
her  cheeks  very  pink  indeed.  44  You  can  iinish 
this  page  for  yourself,  if  you  like.  Only  don’t 
read  any  more.” 

But  Marcus,  though  lie  took  the  open  book 
she  handed  him,  received  it  in  a mechanical 
hand,  and  remained  stupidly  staring  at  her, 
until  Matilda  blushed  again,  even  more  deeply 
than  she  had  as  she  read,  or  tried  to  read,  the 
manuscript  address. 

“ I suppose  you  are  thinking  I am  a fool.” 
she  said,  humbly,  “and  I don’t  know  but  I 
am;  only  I know  I have  bail  that  book  for 
years,  and  I never  before  was  fool  enough  to 
try  to  read  it  to  any  one.  Indeed,  I had  that 
plate  made  with  ‘Address  Book’  on  it  so  no 
one  would  guess  what  the  hook  really  was.  I 
thought  of  calling  it  my  4 Hymn  Book,’  hut 
decided  on  this  name  finally.  1 think  the  hot 
sun  must  have  a flee  ted  my  head  to-day.  What 
made  yon  come  in  here  this  morning?  Nobody 
ever  comes  in  here.” 

Something  wits  affecting  Marcus,  he  knew, 
though  he  could  not  so  exactly  deline  what  it 
was.  Perhaps  it  was  the  sun.  Ho  only  knew 


that  blushing  became  Matilda  to  extravagance. 
She  looked  sixteen,  and  she  talked  with  a de- 
lightful freshness  and  immaturity.  Then,  too, 
this  curious  and  significant  collection — what 
did  it  mean  f 

“ May  I ask,”  said  Marcus,  timidly,  “ if  you 
have  collected  aud  written  down  here  all  the 
addresses  which  you  yourself  have  received  f” 

“ Dear  me,  no,”  said  Matilda,  hastily.  “No- 
body ever  offered  themselves  to  me.  These 
are  other  people’s  offers,  and  you  don’t  know 
bow  bard  they  have  been  to  collect.  Almost 
every  one  vows  they  can’t  remember  what  they 
suid  or  what  w as  said  to  them.  I don’t  know 
whether  that’s  true  or  not,  because,  of  course,  I 
haven’t  any  way  of  gainsaying  them,  and  then, 
too,  I never  have  asked  anybody  leading  ques- 
tions. If  any  one  happened  to  tell  me  how 
they  got  engaged,  or  if  1 heard  it  in  any  other 
way,  I collected  it.” 

She  looked  at  Marcus  with  that  appeal  in 
her  eyes  which  bespeaks  the  true  collector’s 
spirit,  and  which  is  more  insistent  than  any 
leading  questions  ever  can  he. 

“Well,”  said  Marcus,  hurriedly  turning  from 
that  phase  of  the  subject,  “ people  have  col- 
lected everything  else  on  earth,  so  why  not 
addresses?  Only  I can't  imagine  what  sug- 
gested them  to  you  as  collectable,  and  why 
didn’t  you  finish  the  one  you  began  to  read  to 
me  ?” 

Matilda  paused  a moment  before  she  re- 
plied. 

“I  think  I could  read  you  a funny  one,”  she 
answered.  “But  that  one  I began  was  a seri- 
ous one — one  of  my  best.  I don’t  know  why  I 
couldn’t  finish  it.” 

44 1 know,”  said  Marcus,  boldly — be  was  re- 
covering bis  wonted  self-respect — “and  you 
will  after  you  grow  up.  Why,  you  are  nothing 
but  a child,  a pel  feet  child,  still.  How  old  are 
yon,  anyhow  ?” 

“Twenty-six,”  said  Matilda,  meekly. 

“Twenty-six,  and  I’m  twenty-eight,”  said 
Marcus;  which  latter  fact  seemed  to  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  former  until 
the  words  were  uttered.  Then  Marcus,  who 
was  not  a tyro,  felt  that  lie  flushed  slightly, 
and  knew  that  something  had  happened,  or 
was  about  to  happen,  which  might  prove  of 
importance  to  him.  It  was  merely  a question 
of  how  deep  or  how  shallow  was  the  impres- 
sion he  was  receiving,  and  this  is  not.  always 
an  easy  question  for  any  man  to  settle  at  first 
blush.  On  looking  hack  at  this  conversation 
he  always  felt  that  Matilda’s  next  few  words 
were  what  brought  him  to  that  point  where  he 
knew  his  own  mind  only  too  well. 

“You  are  very  easy  to  talk  to,”  said  Ma- 
tilda, with  what  he  could  not  have  thought 
simplicity  in  another  woman:  “and  I am  so 
glad  you  are,  for  I was  just  sitting  here  wish- 
ing I had  some  one  to  talk  to  and  advise  me  a 
little.  I’ve  done  something  dreadful,  and  I'm 
gtii^g  to  tell  you  about  it.  Did  you  notice 
auyiming  queer  about  my  face  to-day?” 
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“Queer?”  repeated  Marcus,  gazing  at  her 
wouderingly.  “No.” 

“ Well,  look  hard  at  me  and  you  will.” 

Now  to  be  called  upon  to  look  hard  into 
a soft  and  earnest  upturned  face  is  not  the 
safest  of  offered  contracts,  as  Marcus  knew 
from  practical  experiences,  but  he  promptly 
did  as  requested,  and  it  was  from  that  moment 
that  he  himself  dated  his  captivity. 

“I  don’t  see  anything  queer — ” he  began, 
but  Matilda  interrupted  him. 

“ It’s  perfectly  wonderful.  I can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  myself,  it’s  so  natural,  but,  do  you 
know,  I'm  paiuted  like  a Jezebel,  and  I feel 
like  one!  I knew  you’d  be  horrified,  but  in- 
deed I didn’t  mean  to  do  it.  You’ll  never  tell 
if  I tell  you?  We  had  a lot  of  company,  girls, 
staying  with  us  for  the  hotel  hop  last  night, 
and  I happened  to  ruu  back  into  one  of  the 
rooms — I’ll  never  tell  which  one — for  some- 
thing after  they  were  all  downstairs,  and 
there,  on  one  of  the  dressing-tables,  was  a lit- 
tle tiny  platter  of  red  paint.  She  had  for- 
gotten to  put  it  away,  you  see;  and  I can’t 
imagine  why  I ever  did  such  a thing,  but  I 
just  wanted  to  see  how  it  would  look,  and  I 
daubed  a little  bit  of  it  on  one  cheek,  and  then 
I couldn’t  get  it  off  to  save  my  life.  I washed 
and  I washed,  and  I scrubbed  and  scrubbed, 
and  if  you  look,  you’ll  see  it’s  on  yet.  Now 
comes  the  worst  of  it.  I was  so  scared,  and 
they  were  calling  and  calling  me  to  come 
down  stairs,  and  I was  so  afraid  they’d  come  up 
and  catch  me,  and  I couldn’t  go  down  as  I was, 
so  I just  daubed  the  other  cheek  too,  and  then 
I weut  dowu  stairs.  But  the  very  wrorst  of  it 
all  is,  I — I — I got  lots  of  attention  at  the  hop 
last  night.  I — I liked  it  too,  aud  I know  it 
w as  only  because  of  that  dreadful  paint,  for  I 
never  had  attention  before..  I am  dreadfully 
afraid  I may  do  it  again  some  time.  I don’t 
think  I shall,  but  I feel  I might.  And  then 
here’s  my  Address  Book.  I couldn’t  go  on 
keeping  a collection  like  this  if  people  were  to 
be  really  attentive  to  me.  It  wouldn’t  be  nice 
or  delicate  at  all,  would  it?  Do  you  think  it 
immoral  to  paint  ?” 

It  is  ever  thus.  Discoveries  are  rarely  made 
singly.  A moment  before  Marcus  had  been 
pluming  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
first  explorer,  and  now  it  seemed  he  might 
have  rivals.  This  pretty  pink  color  which  he 
had  noted  and  admired  as  he  joined  her  was 
peculiarly  becoming  to  Matilda,  and  wras  un- 
doubtedly the  source  of  her  last  night’s  tri- 
umphs. But  as  the  bee  forgets  the  perfume 
and  the  color  which  have  invited  him  after  he 
once  tastes  the  honey,  so  it  was  w ith  Marcus. 

“ Immoral !”  ho  said,  gravely.  “ Of  course 
it’s  immoral  to  paint.  I don’t  like  to  tell  you 
how  immoral  painting  is.  I would  speak  more 
plainly  if  I were  not  sure  you  would  never  do 
so  again.  But  I am  sure.” 

“ I never  will,”  said  Matilda,  in  an  awed 
voice.  .. 

“And,”  Marcus  w'eut  on,  cruelly,  “ a xitflo 


vaseline  will  at  once  take  off  any  paint  that’s 
still  on  your  face  from  last  night.  Water  does 
no  good.” 

“ Oh,”  said  Matilda,  weakly,  “ tbauk  you ! I 
will  use  the  vaseline  just  as  soon  as  I go  home.” 

“But  there’s  no  hurry  about  going  home 
yet,  is  there  ?”  said  Marcus. 

“ No,”  she  answered.  “ And  it’s  very  nice 
here,  isn’t  it?  I come  here  in  my  canoe  nearly 
every  morning.  This  is  our  old  fishing-lodge, 
aud  I keep  the  key  of  it.  I sew  aud  read  and 
write  in  the  house  back  there.” 

Marcus  looked  at  her  closely,  but  could  see 
no  cause  to  feed  his  own  conceit  or  blame 
her  forwardness.  She  was  undoubtedly  as  in- 
nocent as  lie  bad  always  hoped  be  might  some 
day  find  some  w'oman. 

“ Don’t  you  love  the  wrater  ?”  asked  Matilda, 
looking  out  at  the  lake  as  one  who  makes  con- 
versation after  a pause  too  long  to  be  quite 
comfortable,  and  Marcus,  roused  from  bis  med- 
itations, turned  and  looked  at  her.  Why  not 
here  aud  now  ? It  w as,  as  Matilda  bad  sug- 
gested, a lovely,  heart- opening  day,  aud  it 
seemed  to  him — it  might  Lave  been  merely  the 
languor  of  the  sunshine — but  it  did  seem  to 
him  that  Matilda’s  soft  blue  eyes  dwelt  on  him 
a little  lingeringly,  awaiting  his  reply.  “Don’t 
you  love  — something  ?”  she  had  asked;  lie 
couldn’t  exactly  remember  w hat,  but  that  was 
unimportant,  whatever  it  was  ; an  obvious  re- 
ply seemed  so  simple  and  possible  that  it  was 
really  ridiculous  to  omit  making  it.  Marcus 
felt  his  heart  beating  faster  aud  faster.  His 
resolution  seized  him. 

“ No,”  he  cried,  suddenly  ; “ but  I — ” 

“Oh,  wait;  wait  a minute!”  interrupted 
Matilda,  in  a burst  of  laughter.  “That  just 
reminds  me  of  the  funniest  thing  I beard  to- 
day for  my  Address  Book.  It’s  the  story  of  a 
man  wTlio  couldn’t  get  any  chance  to  address 
the  girl  he  wanted,  and  so  one  day  he  got  des- 
perate, and  when  she  happened  to  say,  ‘ Don’t 
you  love  pancakes?’  lie  said,  ‘No;  but  I love 
you.1  Isn't  that  a splendid  one?  I beg  your 
pardon  for  interrupting  yon.  I was  afraid  I’d 
forget  to  tell  you.  What  were  you  going  to 
say  ?” 

“ I can’t  remember,”  answered  Marcus,  has- 
tily; and  for  the  moment  be  thought  lie  bated 
Matilda  and  everything  concerning  her,  and 
above  all,  the  Address  Book.  Bnt  lie  was 
mistaken,  for  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a 
long  discipline. 

The  day  after  the  meeting  at  the  lodge  Mar- 
cus had  supposed  that  be  w ould  wake  to  laugh 
at  himself  for  a brief  folly,  but,  to  bis  dismay, 
what  he  did  awake  to  realize  was  that  be  bad 
become  inextricably  interested  in  a maiden 
whom  no  one  but  himself  bad  discovered  as 
attractive  at  all.  The  vaseline  did  its  work, 
and  as  Matilda  kept  her  promise  not  to  repeat 
her  experiment,  there  was  no  repetition  of 
her  one  brief  evening  of  triumph.  Thus  Mar- 
cus had  the  field  to  himself ; but  his  empty 
field  was  not  to  be  easily  won.  In  the  first 
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t lie  oue  thing  that  held  him  most  apart  from 
her — her  Address  Book.  Marcus  felt  bitter- 
ly that  lie  could  never  endure  repeating,  as  lie 
once  so  nearly  had  repeated,  some  one  of  these 
odious  addresses  which  Matilda  held  collected  ; 
yet  no  entreaty  of  his  ever  moved  her  to  yield 
to  him  the  book,  that  he  might  read  it  for  him- 
self, and  once  for  all  learn  what  not  to  say. 
Thus,  while  there  were  times  when  he  literal- 
ly writhed  under  the  inllietion  of  extracts  read 
to  him,  there  were  other  times  when  he  listen- 
ed hungrily  for  any  crumbs  of  the  book’s  con- 
tents, ever  divided  between  supreme  thank- 
fulness that  he  was  spared  another  repeti- 
tion, and  disgust  that  his  tongue  was  again 
tied. 

There  was,  however,  one  point  in  which 
Marcus  found  great  comfort.  Matilda  still 
continued  to  blush  whenever  she  read  a seri- 
ous address  to  him,  but,  blushing,  she  still 
continued  to  read.  Evidently,  though  the 
subject  caused  her  some  discomfort  in  con- 
nection with  him,  it  was  not  displeasing  to 
her — nay,  it  seemed  to  have  a certain  fascina- 
tion. 

This  was  the  point  of  progress,  or  lack  of 
progress,  at  which  Marcus  had  arrived  in  his 
suit  when  that  occurred  which  we  have  re- 
corded at  the  opening  of  this  story.  And  it 
surely  is  not  hard  to  see,  with  this  history 
given,  why  he  felt  that  the  worst  possible  con- 
tingency had  arisen,  when  he  looked  up  to  see 
Matilda  in  her  canoe  approaching  his  solitary 
and  peculiar  prison. 

u What  in  the  world  are  you  standing  on?” 
were  Matilda’s  first  practical  words;  and 
though  in  the  past  Marcus  had  sometimes  felt 
that  she  rather  lacked  a proper  sense  of  humor, 
now  he  loved  her  the  more  ardently  for  that 
deficiency. 

“ I’m  not  very  sure  as  to  what  I am  standing 
on,”  Marcus  answered,  with  an  effort  at  plea- 
santry. “I  think  it’s  a rock,  but  whatever  it 
is,  I shall  always  hereafter  sweat*  that  I never 
did  stand  on  it,  and  I shall  expect  you  to  en- 
dorse my  falsehood,  as  a kind  of  a family 
reparation.  It  was,  I am  sorry  to  say,  your 
own  brothers  who  put  me  off  of  their 
sail-boat  and  deliberately  left  me  here  in  this 
plight.” 

He  was  trying  to  speak  easily  and  playfully, 
and  really  felt  that  he  succeeded  to  a remark- 
able degree. 

“Joseph  and  Robert  !”  repeated  Matilda,  in 
a bewildered  way,  “ I just  me* t them  going 
home  in  their  sail-boat,  and  they  never  said  a 
word  about  you.  But  then  they  did  know  I 
was  on  my  way  here,  for  1 told  them  at  break- 
fast I was  going  to  the  lodge  this  morn- 
ing. 

Marcus  turned  and  looked  b*  himl  him.  In 
his  excitement  and  confusion  he  had  not  no- 
ticed that  his  marooning  had  taken  plaee  in 
the  mouth  of  the  lagoon  that  led  to  Matilda’s 
lodge.  Matilda  went  on  in  distress: 

“Joseph  and  Robert!  I am  so  mortified! 


But  we’ll  talk  about  that  afterwards.  The 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  get  you  off  the  rock.  I 
honestly  hope  father  ’ll  thrash  both  the  boys 
well.  But  bowT  are  we  going  to  get  you  off? 
My  canoe  only  bolds  oue.  Wait!  I know  ! 
Now  don’t  you  worry,  and  do  just  as  I tell  you. 
I was  going  to  crochet  some  cord  lace  this 
morning,  and  here’s  the  ball  of  cord.  You  take 
it,  and  I’ll  tie  the  end  to  my  canoe,  and  you 
play  it  out  as  I paddle  ashore.  Then  you  can 
pull  the  canoe  hack  to  yon  and  get  in.  Be 
careful  not  to  upset  it.  But  the  water  seems 
so  shallow  above  the  rock  you’d  be  safe  if  you 
did  upset.” 

As  lie  listened.  Marcus  knew*  more  surely 
than  ever  that  this  was  the  one  woman  in  the 
world  for  him.  She  had  not  once  even  luul  a 
smile  to  repress,  and  her  lack  of  humor,  her 
domestic  habits,  her  softness  of  heart,  which 
at  that  moment  seemed  positively  maternal, 
all  tenderly  appealed  to  him  as  so  many  com- 
forting and  exquisite  virtues.  He  felt  his 
heart  glow  as  his  devotion  mounted,  and  he 
knew*  that  nothing  but  the  stern  facts  of  bis 
situation  prevented  liis  then  and  there  finding 
w ords  to  declare  himself  despite  any  Address 
Book  on  earth.  As  it  was,  he  contented  him- 
self with  holding  fast  the  line  that  bound  him 
to  Matilda  and  Matilda’s  canoe  as  she  paddled 
hastily  to  the  lodge-wharf,  carrying  out-  her 
share  of  the  programme.  Marcus  bad  then 
only  to  pull  the  cord  and  drag  the  empty  bark 
back  to  him,  to  carefully  step  into  it,  and  to 
paddle  himself  to  the  wharf.  During  that 
brief  voyage  his  manly  resolution  was  taken. 
The  Address  Book  still  intruded  itself  upon 
his  thoughts,  but  lie  made  up  bis  mind  that 
this  episode  should  end  his  silence,  and  this 
resolution  grewr  the  more  fixed  when  Matilda 
met  him  at  the  wharf  with  the  same  softened 
look  of  apologetic  gravity  she  had  worn  from 
the  first. 

“I’m  awfully  sorry  the  boys  are  so  bad.” 
she  said  as  she  led  Marcus  into  the  lodge. 
“I’m  dreadfully  mortified,  and  so  will  father 
be.  Come  in  and  dry  yourself  a little.  I’ve 
lighted  a fire  on  the  hearth  for  you.” 

Marcus,  his  thoughts  far  enough  away  from 
the  boys  or  a little  damp  clothing,  took  the 
seat  by  the  fire  which  Matilda  gently  urged 
upon  him  , and  while  she  considerately  to  led 
her  back,  be  made  that  toilet  which  Joseph 
had  thoughtfully  arranged  for  him  to  he  able 
to  make.  He  was  thinking  he  would  plunge 
headlong  into  bis  subject,  not  deciding  what 
to  say,  but  letting  his  language  command  him 
rather  than  he  his  language,  when  Matilda, 
tracing  his  silent  gravity  to  displeasure,  be- 
gan, self-reproach  fully  : 

“ I ought  to  have  told  father  before  tins 
could  happen.  That’s  really  what  I ought  to 
have  done.  Don’t  you  remember  I did  try  to 
warn  you  some  days  ago?  I knew  the  boys 
were  hatching  some  dreadful  mischief  against 
you.  Whenever  they  begin  to  call  any  one  bv 
one  of  their  horrid  nicknames,  I always  know 
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they  are  plotting  something  very  had  against 
that  person.” 

Marcus  turned  inquiringly.  “Nickname? 
You  didu’t  tell  me  anything  about  a nick- 
name. I supposed,  from  what  you  said,  they’d 
taken  a hoy's  spite  against  me  for  some  un- 
known reason.  That’s  why  I went  sailing 
w ith  them  to-day  when  they  asked  me.  What 
was  the  nickname  ?” 

“I  don’t  like  to  tell  you,”  said  Matilda, 
blushing,  “ because  it  sounds  so  horrid.  I don’t 
at  all  kuow  what  they  meant  by  it,  and  they 
wouldn't  tell  me.  Perhaps  I’d  better  tell  you 
now,  for  you  may  know.  For  weeks  they’ve 
been  calling  you  nothing  but  4 The  Weazle.’ 
4 The  Weazle.’  It  does  sound  horrid,  doesn’t 
it?’’ 

“The  Weazle!”  repeated  Marcus,  wonderi ug- 
ly. 44 1 can’t  imagine—”  But  the  next  moment 
the  blood  rushed  to  his  forehead,  and  he  stoop- 
ed quickly  over  his  shoes,  which  he  had  re- 
moved as  a necklace  and  was  then  drawing  on 
his  feet.  He  knew  now  what  was  the  familiar 
air  the  boys  had  mockingly  snug  at  1dm  in  their 
retreat.  The  words  and  the  air  came  to  him 
together,  amt  in  that  same  instant  the  whole 
abominable  and  ingenious  plot,  of  which  he  was 
intended  to  become  the  willing  or  unwilling 
victim,  unrolled  before  him.  And  how  brill- 
iantly successful  they  had  almost  been!  It 
seemed  to  him  now  impossible,  utterly  impos- 
sible, to  fall  in  line  and  play  the  puppet  r61e 
consigned  to  him  by  these  young  reprobates, 
however  acceptable  that  rOle  might  be.  But 
a moment  before,  the  denouement  had  seemed 
to  Marcus  almost  too  near.  Now,  he  felt  it  was 
farther  off  than  ever.  He  sat  so  long,  looking 
gloomily  into  the  fire  before  him,  that  Matilda 
at  last  turned  away  again  with  a timid  sigh, 
and  moved  aside  to  the  window  as  if  to  con- 
siderately withdraw’,  leaving  her  guest  to  di- 
gest the  animus  which  she  could  not  blame 
him  for  nourishing  against  herself  and  her 
family.  As  she  passed  the  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  she  took  up  a book,  and  w ith  that 
in  her  hand  sat  down  by  the  window*  to  read. 
As  he  glanced  after  Matilda,  and  saw*  this  last 
stroke  of  fate,  it  seemed  to  Marcus  that  it  was 
useless  to  struggle  longer.  She  was  reading 
the  Address  Book  ! 

44 1 am  very  sorry,”  said  a timid  voice  from  the 
w indow,  breaking  a dreary  silence.  44 1 hoped 
were  going  to  sail  out  again,  but  they  are 
not;  they  arecoining  up  to  the  wharf.  You  don’t 
w*ant  to  see  the  boys  yet,  do  you  ? Oh,  Mr. 
Garrett,  1 wish  you  could  forgive  us,  but  I can 
see  why  yon  won’t.  Wouldn’t  you  be  willing 
to  play  a little  trick  on  the  boys?  If  you’ll 
hide  behind  that  screen  in  the  corner,  I’ll  tell 
them  1 never  saw  you,  and  perhaps  they’ll 
think  you  were  drowned.  That  would  serve 
them  right.” 

A desperate  hope  darted  through  the  brain 
of  Marcus  Garrett,  and  in  answer  to  its  sug- 
gestion he  rose  hurriedly.  With  no  time  for 
reply  to  Matilda,  he  darted  behind  the  screen 


she  pointed  out  just  as  the  two  breathless  boys 
first  peered  in  at  the  door,  and  then  burst  into 
the  lodge,  looking  eagerly  about  them. 

41  There  she  is  t”  cried  Robert. 

Joseph  came  towards  his  sister  eagerly. 
44  Say,  Matilda,  did  the  Weazle  pop?” 

Matilda  had  half  risen  to  her  feet,  and  her 
lips  had  been  opened  to  speak,  but  now*  they 
closed  again,  and  she  sank  back  paralyzed. 

“ I don’t  know*  what  you  mean,”  she  whis- 
pered, so  weakly  that  her  oldest  brother  roar- 
ed with  Homeric  laughter  as  response. 

44  My,  ain’t  she  innocent!  And  been  meet- 
ing him  right  here  all  summer  long!  We 
haven’t  got  a sail-boat  for  nothin’.  Don’t  know 
why  we  called  him  Weazle,  either,  do  you  ? 
Say,  Matty,  you  don’t  mean  you  w ent  and  saved 
his  life  and  then  let  him  go,  after  all  the  trou- 
ble we  took  ? Well,  you  are  dead  easy  l” 

Robert  broke  in  anxiously  : “Did  somebody 
else  rescue  him  ? You  don’t  tell  us  somebody 
else  took  him  otf?  You  got  there  in  time, 
didn’t  you  ?” 

Joseph  answered  for  his  speechless  sister: 

44  Yes.  There’s  the  wet  place  on  the  floor 
where  he  stood.  Can’t  you  see  it  for  yourself? 
And  there’s  the  fire  she  built  to  dry  him — and 
then  let  him  go !” 

44  What’s  the  use  in  our  working  for  her?” 
asked  Robert,  in  deep  disgust. 

Matilda,  after  her  first  vain  endeavor  to  stem 
this  torrent,  stood  gazing  wildly  from  one  bro- 
ther to  the  other,  then  sank  back  in  her  chair, 
and,  taking  the  only  course  left  open  to  her, 
burst  into  tears. 

“There’s  gratitude  for  yon  l”  said  Joseph, 
w aving  his  hand  towards  her.  44  Here  w e’ve 
done  as  much  and  more  for  her  than  a mother 
would,  ’most  stove  the  boat  in  doin’  it,  and 
now  look  at  herl  I w*ash  my  hands  of  you — 
yes,  I do!  You  can  pop  your  own  Weazles — 
only  you  can’t.” 

“Oh,”  sobbed  Matilda,  desperately,  44 stop! 
do  stop!  You  don’t  know  what  you  are  do- 
ing.” 

44  We  know’  what  we  tried  to  do,”  accused 
Joseph.  44  We  tried  to  hurry  him  for  you  a 
little,  and  yon  botched  the  w hole  thing  as  soon 
as  yon  got  hold  of  it.  Ain’t  we  your  brothers? 
I tell  you  he’s  got  to  live  up  to  his  name.  But 
how*  in  the  world  can  anybody  help  a softy  like 
you  ? And  he,  lie  must  be  a chum]) !” 

At  that  moment  the  screen  at  the  back  of 
the  room  quivered,  then  opened  wide,  and 
Marcus  walked  out  from  behind  the  folds.  He 
looked  neither  to  right  nor  to  left,  but  walked 
past  the  gaping  boys  straight  to  Matilda’s 
side. 

“Matilda,”  he  said,  firmly,  speaking  to  her 
bowed  head,  “ your  brothers  are  entirely  right. 
Though  how  they  have  known  so  much  about 
us  without  condescending  to  something  like 
key-holes  I don’t  know.  If  yon  had  been  any- 
body else — but  there,  I wouldn’t  have  cared 
for  you  if  you  had  been! — you  would  have 
known  all  along  that  the  only  thing  which 
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prevented  my  speaking  was  this  abominable 
book/’ 

He  took  up  the  Address  Book  which  lay  in 
Matilda’s  lap,  and  with  it  held  gingerly  be- 
tween his  finger  and  thumb,  walked  to  the 
fireplace. 

“You  built  this  fire  for  my  comfort,”  lie 
said,  “and  the  greatest  comfort  it  can  bestow 
on  me  is  by  burning  this  book.  Matilda,  Ma- 
tilda, may  I burn  it  f” 

His  heart  stood  still  as  he  ended,  and — so 
potent  still  was  the  power  of  the  hated  volume 
upon  him — he  knew  with  angry  certainty  that 
the  break  in  his  voice  and  his  hesitation  were 
not  caused  so  much  by  uncertainty  as  to  what 
Matilda's  reply  might  be  as  by  dread  lest  the 
question  he  asked,  which  ho  found  startlingly 
direct  and  transcribable  in  the  asking,  might 
yet  find  lodgement  in  the  Address  Book. 

“ Matilda!”  he  called  sharply  in  his  distress. 

And  Matilda,  lifting  a face  bathed  in  tears, 
cried  out  in  answer: 

“ Oh,  burn  ! Burn,  and  welcome!” 

Even  as  she  spoke,  the  Address  Book  fell  into 


GOLF  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

“ I suppose  you  must  have  missed  your  golf 
while  you  were  in  California,”  observed  Major 
Dodge  to  his  business  partner,  Judge  Crab- 
tree. “I  take  it  that  the  ancient  game  hasn't 
penetrated  that  region  much,  eh  ?” 

“ YVm’re  mistaken  on  that  point,”  returned 
the  Judge.  “I  enjoyed  a day  of  the  liveliest 
golfing  out  there  that  I ever  experienced. 
The  friend  that  1 was  visiting  had  just  laid 
out  a fine  links,  and  we  went  out  to  try  it. 
The  ground  was  well  adapted  to  the  game  ex- 
cept for  one  thing.  You  know  my  friend  has 
an  ostrich-ranch,  aud  he  had  established  his 
links  in  the  pasture.  The  turf  was  just  right, 
and  his  notion  was  that  the  ostriches  would  be 
as  good  as  a flock  of  sheep.  Well,  you'd  hard- 
ly believe  it  if  1 told  you  all  the  trouble  wo 
had  with  those  soulless  fowls.  The  first 
golf-hall  that  rolled  their  way  made  them 
fairly  cackle  with  delight.  They  fought  over 
it,  and  the  biggest  of  the  lot  finally  gobbled  it 
up,  and  looked  around  for  more  with  a grin  on 
his  face.  We  weren't  going  to  he  balked  by 
a flock  of  long-legged  ostriches,  so  we  tried 
again.  They  gathered  in  the  second  ball,  and 
also  the  third.  By  this  time  we  were  pretty 
well  worked  up,  and  I hit  the  fourth  ball  a 
whack  which  sent  it  a quarter  of  a mile,  more 
or  less;  but  the  old  original  ostrich,  who  had 
missed  on  the  second  and  third,  and  was  there- 
fore pretty  mad,  went  after  it  with  borh  feet 
and  all  his  plumes,  and  got  it.  too,  and  before 
it  touched  the  ground.  You  may  well  believe 
that  by  this  time  we  were  boiling.  We  took 
our  clubs  and  went  for  those  unspeakable 
two-legged  beasts.  The  Colonel  brought  Old 
Original  a swipe  with  his  niblick,  but  the 
wretched  creature  had  been  watching  our  play 


the  flames,  and  rising  as  Sindbad  must  have 
risen  in  the  moment  when  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea  no  longer  burdened  his  back,  Marcus  turn- 
ed from  the  auto-de-fe  to  discover  that  he  was 
alone  in  the  lodge  with  Matilda.  From  the 
wharf  outside  came  the  sound  of  hurrying  feet 
and  splashing  water,  then  the  echo  of  boyish 
laughter,  and  boyish  voices  singing  in  unison 
with  each  other,  more  and  more  distant  each 
momeut.  It  was  the  same  air  they  had  sung 
when  they  left  Marcus  on  the  rock  to  en- 
counter his  fate,  indeed;  but  now  the  words 
also  were  plain  : 

“ Queen  Victoria’s  sick  abed, 

Napoleon  has  the  measles. 

Prince  Albert  has  the  chicken-pox, 

Ami  Pirp  got s the  Weazle." 

Matilda  and  Marcus  heard  them  not.  The 
Address  Book  was  a blazing  ruin  iu  the  back- 
ground. Marcus  had  lived  up  to  his  cogno- 
men; and  Matilda — Matilda,  contrite  for  past 
blindness,  wide-eyed  for  the  present,  and  ra- 
diant for  the  future — was  his.  What  more 
was  there  to  heart 


and  had  learned  a thing  or  two,  and  he  just 
brought  his  right  foot  around  with  a swing 
which  lofted  the  Colonel  about  ten  yards,  and 
we  decided  that  we  wouldn’t  try  that  plan  any 
further.  The  only  way  we  could  see  was  to 
keep  playing  till  those  despicable  birds  got 
full.  So  we  sent  a caddie  to  get  about  sixteen 
quarts  of  balls,  aud  then  we  went  at  it  hammer 
and  tongs. 

“It’s  my  private  opinion  that  those  fowls 
hadn’t  had  anything  to  eat  for  six  months. 
They  fiuished  up  that  lot  of  balls  in  a couple 
of  hours,  and  we  sent  for  another.  Gradually 
some  of  them  seemed  to  get  enough  and  retired 
— wandered  off  and  went  to  roost,  I suppose — 
but  even  then  we  were  not  quite  sure  that 
they  had  filled  up  entirely  on  balls,  as  two  or 
three  of  the  smaller  caddies  were  missing,  and 
we  feared  the  worst.  But  we  kept  on  playing, 
and  didn’t  bother  ourselves  about  the  caddie 
census.  Finally,  along  towards  night  we  had 
got  them  all  tilled  except  Old  Original.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  his  capacity.  He 
just  stood  around,  twisting  his  neck  about  in 
a way  suggestive  of  caoutchouc,  and  ready  to 
light  on  every  ball  which  came  within  forty 
rods  of  him.  4 Tell  you  what  let's  do,’  says  the 
Colonel,  when  he  had  got  the  flock  reduced  to 
this  one.  4 Let’s  take  over  all  the  balls  we've 
goi  left,  and  pour  them  out  in  front  of  him, 
and  let  him  do  his  worst.’  We  agreed,  ami  the 
Colonel  dumped  thirty-eight  balls  before  him. 
The  old  wretch  grinned  again,  swallowed  four 
of  them,  stuck  on  the  fifth,  and  then  calmly 
sat  down  on  the  pile  of  halls,  apparently  with 
a view  either  of  hatching  them  or  of  keeping 
them  warm  for  supper,  we  couldn’t  make  out 
which.  Then  we  retired  from  the  field.” 

IWypfn  C a liiirm. 
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A NEW  KIND 


The  man  i marry  must  be  rich,  handsome,  intellectual.  uud  good 
' W h&i  -all  at  ■'<•«««  f*' 
f'rrtfthdy.  Why  me  T’ 

You'll  liave  to  have  him  made  to  order  ” 


AT  A Til EOSUPH  1ST  UO A RDlXiMIOl  Sfc 
1 HAVE  my  meals  at  a hoarding- house  ht 
Twenty -lift h Street,  when*  most  of  tlu*  penplit1 
any  4>t’  suppose  themselves  fa  he,  Thcnso- 
ph  »sl Sj  wri lea  a Drawer  reader.  The  land- 
lady, a luisrliug,  impahle,  kind-hearted  woman, 
is  a thortmghgorng  believer.  and  from  tune 
to  rime  has  some  of  these  various  * trout  i » u* 
dinner  - handsome,  dark  - complexion*  d per- 
sons, with  named  that  few  people  can  pm- 
iUMinee,  hut  which  she,  from  having  hem 
brought  up  among  ju.sf  such  folks  aiming  the 
hills  of  Connect  ieuf . has  as  pat  as  you  or  I ran 
way  Smith  and  Robinson.  As  is  natural,  lb* 
talk  here  runs  very  liuudi  on  the  peculiarities 
of  tin*  TlieosopbUt  faith-  reincarnations  and 
the  like.  Tin*  waiters  are  Denuis<  an  In  vie 
man,  and  Elijah,  a colored  limit,  who  have  m 
some  degree  caught  1 lie-  TheosophiM  eonfugioc 
At  any  rate  they  must  discuss  the  Mibjevrto- 
c«  iher,  if  1 may  judge  from  u remark  1 h» 
Dennis  drop  lately.  There  is  a matt  firkVJu* 
w ife  af  this  hoarding-house  \\  ho  are  very  fowl 
Of  nuts.  They  ask  for  them  at  break  fast.  «iit 
a great  many,  ami  make  u good  deal  of  lifter, 
winch  the  servants  do. not  like.  As  ltroui*"2s 
carrying  o(f  the  debris  the  other  morning  he 
was  heard  to  say  to  Elijah.  *li>h  ore  at  their  urSt 
reiucai nation,  hedad,  t lies’ll  he  sijuinvls f”  «j 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


himself,  but  for  the  republic  as  well.  We  re- 
gard The  Break-up  of  China,  therefore,  as  a 
production  of  vital  import.  It  should  be  read 
by  every  citizen  of  the  Uuited  States  who  is 
alive  to  his  duty  as  an  integral,  even  though 
intinitesimal,  portion  of  the  national  con- 
science, because  it  touches  significantly  upon 
questions  which  may  become,  almost  before  we 
;ire  aware  of  it, of  overwhelming  importance. 
They  will  find  Lord  Charles’s  report  a most 
straightforward  informing  document,  free 
from  any  effort  to  impress  by  literary  periods, 
but  with  all  the  elements  of  a pleasiug  style 
which  a simple,  direct  narrative  of  pregnant 
meaning  must  naturally  possess.  The  author 
is  modest  in  his  estimate  of  his  work,  but  he 
makes  oue  claim  for  it  which  should  not  be 
overlooked,  which  is  that  it  is  “ an  honest  en- 
deavor to  examine  and  set  forth  the  conditions 
under  which  war  will  aloue  be  avoided,  and 
will  at  the  same  time  secure  the  tradiug  and 
commercial  interests  not  only  of  the  British, 
but  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race.” 

The  validity  of  Lord  Charles’s  claim  is  am- 
ply proved  by  the  result  of  his  labors,  aud  if, 
through  an  insistence  upon  an  Anglo-Saxon 
“ straightforward  recognition  of  the  principles 
of  freedom,  fair  dealing,  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity, coupled  with  resolution  aud  vigor  in 
carrying  these  principles  out,”  the  integrity  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  is  preserved,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  whole  civilized  world,  the  whole 
civilized  world  will  owe  a debt  of  gratitude 
to  Lord  Charles  for  having  made  the  Anglo- 
Saxon’s  manifest  duty  clear  to  him. 


“The  Gnltetau, 
or  Rose-Gar- 
den of 

Shaikh  Sa’di.” 
Translated  into 
Prose  and 
Verve  by  Sir 
Ei»vin  Aunolo. 


However  great  the  material  and  political 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a Western  in- 
trusion upon  the  privacy  of  the  Orientals  may 
be  to  civilization,  it  caunot  be  denied  that 
literature  has  been  much  en- 
riched by  the  finds  of  travellers 
in  the  East.  The  man  who  has 
been  brought  up  on  the  inade- 
quate versions  of  the  “Arabian 
Nights”  that  are  among  the 
treasures  of  childhood,  were  he 
to  compare  the  trivial  and  limited  perversions 
of  Gallaud — from  which,  in  all  probability,  he 
first  gained  his  knowledge  of  the  Caliph 
Hurun-al-Rashid  and  the  somewhat  voluble 
Shehrzad  — with  the  monumental  work  of 
Burton  and  the  scholarly  translations  of  Payne, 
will  immediately  realize  how  much  we  have 
gained  by  these  incursions.  Were  Omar  him- 
self the  only  revelation  in  evidence,  the  West 
would  be  amply  repaid  for  all  its  pains,  and 
its  conscience,  whenever  troubled,  as  it  some- 
times must  be,  soothed  for  all  its  arrogances. 
The  benefit  to  all  mankind  from  the  spreading 
of  this  wonderful  and,  despite,  certain  of  its 
details,  uplifting  literature  transcends  any  con- 
ceivable political  injustice  that  civilization 
may  wreak  in  striving  to  destroy  the  ideals 
of  the  ignorant  and  contented  Easterner. 

When  the  originals  of  these  masters  of  efflo- 


rescent style  and  exquisite  imagery  fall  into 
the  sympathetic  hands  of  real  scholars,  the  re- 
sults are  such  that  we  wouder  if,  after  all,  the 
white  mau’s  burden  of  laurels  is  quite  as 
great  as  that  of  his  dark-skinned,  uuregenerate 
brothers.  The  Fitzgerald  “ Omar,”  the  Burton 
and  the  Payne  translations  of  the  “Arabian 
Nights,”  the  efforts  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Clouston  and 
others  in  unearthing  and  presenting  the  ro- 
mances and  tales  of  the  Persians,  are  convin- 
cing evidence  that  we  have  somewhat  to  learn 
from  our  friends  in  the  East  in  letters,  eveu 
though  the  Asiatics  do  not  seem  to  admire  the 
hymns  of  Dr.  Watts  as  much  us  they  should. 
A most  worthy  addition  to  these  scholarly  ef- 
forts has  come  iu  the  shape  of  a translation 
of  The  Gulistan , or  Rise-Garden  of  Shaikh  Sa'di, 
by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Hitherto  this  extraor- 
dinary work  has  been  known  to  a select  few, 
made  up  wholly  of  collectors  of  the  rare  ami 
curious,  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  not  in-/ 
dined  to  recommend  the  book  for  general  fam- 
ily reading.  In  tbe  minds  of  many  who  have 
known  of  the  hook  by  repute  it  has  been  a 
book  of  some  ill-repute,  but  tbe  opinions  of 
these  may  be  dismissed  us  of  little  value. 
There  may  be  one  or  two  indulgences  iu  the 
extremely  “ facetious  ” in  the  work  of  Su’di, 
but  bis  “morals”  far  overshadow  liis  “ im- 
morals,”aud  it  is  ouly  tbe  minds  that  are  con- 
stantly seeking  for  the  illicit  in  letters  who 
think  of  the  “ Rose-Garden  ” as  a book  for  the 
camera  only. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s  translation  comprises 
the  first  four  “ Babs,”  or  “ Gateways,”  and  in 
both  prose  aud  verse  he  seems  to  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  thq  original.  The  “Babs”  cou- 
taiu  much  philosophy,  a deal  of  spirituality, 
many  verses  which  cliug  to  the  mind  with  all 
the  pertinacity  of  au  unforgettable  rhyme,  aud 
au  abundauce  of  humor.  The  preface  is  made 
up  largely  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s  recent  con- 
tribution on  Sa’di  to  “Literature.”  It  tells 
briefly  and  suggestively  of  the  Shaikh’s  life, 
aud  assigns  him  to  his  place  in  Persian  letters 
with  some  definiteness, and  with  au  attractive 
enthusiasm,  too,  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  eminent  translator  has  gone  about 
his  work  con  amore.  When  Sir  Edwin  states 
that  “The  Shaikh  was  really  the  Horace  and 
Marco  Polo  of  the  Far  East  combined  into  one 
rich  and  gracious  nature,”  one’s  expectations 
arc  high.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they 
are  not  disappointed  by  what  follows,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  reader  is  in  the  mood 
to  take  in  the  wonderful  depth  and  subtle 
beauty  of  Sa’di’s  work.  One  who  is  not  recep- 
tive to  pure  literature  may  not  find  the  “ Rose- 
Garden  ” quite  up  to  the  mark.  The  real  hook- 
lover.  on  the  other  hand,  will  welcome  this 
translation  as  a distinct  addition  to  the  shelf 
whereon  lie  keeps  the  things  worth  having. 


As  a sort  of  grateful  antidote  to  the  pre- 
vailing kind  of  literature  that  the  Cuban  war 
has  brought  upon  us,  Mr.  William  Diuwiddie’s 
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volume  ou  Puerto  liieo , ltd  People  and  Its  Pos- 
sibilities is  most  welcome.  We  have  had  in  a 
great  and  entertaining  abundance  the  state- 
ments of  captains, admirals,  lien- 
l>*"pwpi?lfl!d  te,,ftnt8>  generals,  stokers,  and 
Its  Possibili-  war  correspondents  of  how,  in- 
V*"*''  dividnallv  and  collectively,  they 

Uowii.pn  forced  the  haughty  Dons  ot 

Spain  to  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy of  the  stars  and  stripes.  It  is  now 
time  to  consider  to  some  extent  the  value 
of  our  new  possessions,  and  particularly  from 
the  ]>oint  of  view  of  the  field  of  usefulness 
they  open  up  for  the  young  men  of  our  land 
seeking  opportunity.  In  the  first  enthusiasm 
of  victory  not  a few  of  our  youthful  citizens, 
with  their  fortunes  still  to  make,  rushed  off 
to  the  new  American  territory,  expecting,  sad 
to  say,  after  the  sanguine  fashion  of  the  emi- 
grant who  comes  hitherward  from  the  ‘‘effete 
nations  of  Europe/’  to  find  the  streets  possibly 
ill  paved,  hut  strewn  with  gold.  This  is  a 
not  uncommon  result  of  couquest  among  peo- 
ple more  given  to  conquering  than  ourselves. 
It  is  nothing  to  he  ashamed  of,  although,  for 
the  sake  of  the  sufferings  and  the  disappoint- 
ments of  the  young  men  involved,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly to  he  deplored.  If  at  such  times  a 
aol>er  - visioned,  calm,  dispassionate  observer 
makes  a reconnaissance  of  the  situation  and 
reports  the  results  of  his  inqniries  and  obser- 
vations, all  that,  can  lie  done  to  avert  disaster 
on  behalf  of  the  hasty  has  been  done,  and  the 
trouble  that  may  follow  ill-considered  enter- 
prise is  upon  the  sufferer’s  own  bead.  Such 
a competent  observer  Mr.  William  Diuwiddie 
most  assuredly  is.  Among  those  who  know 
of  him  and  of  his  achievements  whatever  he 
aays  comes  with  all  the  force  of  an  authorita- 
tive statement.  As  a sort  of  vade  mccurn  for 
the  Pnerto-Kican  American  adventurer — and 
we  use  the  word  udventurer  in  no  invidious 
4*en»e,  meaning  merely  the  man  who  takes 
large  chances  of  fortune,  and  not  the  swasli- 
bnekliug  gambler  of  fiction — Mr.  Dinwiddle’s 
book  is  of  great  value,  and  to  the  youug  ne’er- 
do-well  who  proposes  to  start  forth,  serenely 
confident  of  returning  a millionaire  in  a lew 
years,  we  commend  this  correspondent’s  chap- 
ter on  the  “Industrial  Possibilities  of  the 
Island/'  Its  judicious  perusal  may  save  his 
life  at  the  best.  At  the  worst,  it  will  save 
him  some  disappointment. 

Beyond  its  value  to  the  hasty  soldier  of 
fortune,  Mr.  Diuwiddie’s  book  is  interesting  in 
that  it  presents  an  entertaining  picture  of 
Pnerto-Kican  life.  It  shows  the  Pnerto-Kican 
us  he  is.  and,  let  it  he  confessed,  its  reading 
«loes  not  seem  to  make  any  too  glorious  his 
smldeii  surrender  to  the  forces  of  General 
Miles.  A people  whose  national  game  is  base- 
ball and  whose  individual  game  is  golf  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  overcoming  a people  de- 
voted to  cock  - figuring.  Indeed,  while  these 
pages  are  not  designed  to  exploit  the  whims 
of  their  editor,  the  writer  cannot  resist  the 


temptation  to  say  that  a people  who  devote 
themselves  to  cock-fighting  are  not  comparable 
to  those  who  rejoice  in  bull-fighting.  But  the 
latter  have  been  eliminated,  and  the  Puerto- 
Kicans  have  been  taken  in  ainoug  us.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  among  the  troops  sent  to  keep 
order  in  our  West-Indiau  island  may  be  in- 
cluded a modicum  of  good  baseball  - players 
who  shall  teach  our  ue>v  fellow  - citizens  a 
game  worth  playing.  At  present  golf  is  im- 
possible among  them.  As  we  understand 
them,  there  is  hardly  a Pnerto-Kican  w ho  can 
walk  five  miles,  much  less  keep  his  eye  ou  the 
hall. 

It  is  because  of  the  note  of  the  “second 
sober  thought”  that  Mr.  Dinwiddie’s  hook 
should  appeal.  It  has  all  of  the  virtue  of 
sincerity,  and  is  the  work  of  a man  who 
thinks  twice  before  he  ventures  to  speak 
once.  Practically  it  is  w orth  more  than  all  the 
“ impressions  ” of  the  war  correspondents  boiled 
down  into  an  accurate  statement  of  fact. 


Among  the  comparatively  new  writers  of 
Great  Britain,  there  is  probably  none  who  has 
maintained  a more  even  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  his  work  than  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  Mr. 
Wells’s  growTth  has  been  a 
steady  one,  and, we  think,  a sure  Mwe/if«G 
as  well.  Never  the  object  of  an 
enthusiasm,  he  has  always  been  worthy  of  seri- 
ous consideration ; and  we  have  yet  to  read 
anything  from  his  pen  that  has  seemed  to  be 
regrettable.  If  we  were  called  upou  to  assign 
him  to  a definite  classification  in  literature, 
we  should  say  that  he  is  a pleasing  mixture  of 
Poe  and  of  Anstey.  A priorit  this  w ould  seem 
to  be  a combination  like  unto  oil  and  water — 
not  that  Poe  is  oily  or  Anstey  watery,  how- 
ever— but  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wells  the  assimi- 
lation is  wholly  satisfactory.  His  treatment 
of  a humorous  situation,  such  as  Mr.  Anstey 
might  have  conceived,  is  commeudably  re- 
straintful, w hereas  his  indulgences  iu  the  mor- 
bid are  characterized  by  a moderately  relieviug 
lightuess  of  touch  which  enables  a reader  with 
nerves  to  read  his  pages  without  afterwards 
washing  he  hadn’t.  Mr.  Wells  is  not  a candi- 
date for  the  liouors  of  Nightmare  Abbey,  con- 
cerning w'hich  Thomas  Love  Peacock  so 
charmingly  wrote  fourscore  years  ago,  and  for 
w hich  he  chose  as  a text  the  lines  of  Butler,  so 
aptly  descriptive  of  a certain  class  of  writers 
of  our  own  day  : 

There’s  a dark  lantern  of  the  spirit, 

Which  none  see  by  but  those  who  bear  it, 
That  makes  them  in  the  dark  see  visions, 
And  hag  themselves  with  apparitions; 

Find  racks  for  their  own  minds,  and  vaunt 
Of  their  own  misery  and  want. 

Mr.  Wells  has  a collection  of  lanterns,  if  we 
may  take  the  metaphor  of  Butler,  emphasized 
by  Peacock.  Unquestionably  he  has  one  of 
the  dark  lanterns  of  the  spirit,  but  his  genius 
has  prompted  him  to  illuminate  it  with  a kind 
of  light  which  has  no  smell  of  alcohol  about  it, 
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but  suggests  rather  a more  modern  search- 
light attachment,  which  enables  the  bearer  to 
see  much  that  is  bright  in  the  darkest  of  cor- 
ners. We  wish  he  might  be  moved  at  some 
convenient  season  to  send  the  receipt  for  this 
light  to  certain  purveyors  of  gloom  unrelieved, 
who  would  be  designated  did  not  their  names 
at  once  suggest  themselves  to  the  readers  of 
current  literature.  It  iseuough  to  say  of  them 
that  their  works  are  hailed  with  delight  by 
proprietors  of  sanitariums  everywhere.  It  is 
not  impossible  to  believe  that  Mr.  Wells  will 
some  day  do  this,  for  we  know  that  he  has 
given  the  matter  of  maintaining  a literary 
equilibrium  much  thought.  This  is  no  vague 
surmise  gathered  from  between  the  lines  of 
Mr.  Wells’s  various  productions,  but  is  based 
upon  a definite  statement  of  the  author’s  ob- 
servations in  a delightful  volume  of  essays  on 
“ Certain  Personal  Matters.”  In  a paper  on 
“The  Literary  Regimen,”  in  this  collection, 
Mr.  Wells  says  that  “it  i&  imperative,  if  you 
wish  to  write  with  any  power  aud  freshness  at 
all,  that  you  should  utterly  ruiu  your  diges- 
tion. Any  literary  person  will  confirm  this 
statement....  So  long  as  you  turn  all  your 
dietary  to  flesh  and  blood  you  will  get  no  lit- 
erature out  of  it.  That  is  why  men  who  live 
at  home  with  their  mothers,  or  have  their  elder 
sisters  to  see  after  them,  never,  by  any  chance, 
however  great  their  literary  ambitiou  may  be, 
write  anything  but  minor  poetry.  They  get 
their  meals  at  regular  hours  and  done  to  a 
turn,  and  that  plays  the  very  devil — if  you 
will  pardon  the  phruse — with  one’s  imagina- 
tion.” Mr.  Wells  goes  on  to  show  several 
methods  by  which  a healthy  literary  aspirant 
may  sufficiently  ruin  his  digestion  to  be  as- 
sured of  immortality,  the  most  attractive  of 
which  is  to  44  marry  a nice  girl  who  does  not 
understand  housekeeping.”  Other  methods  are 
indicated  with  reference  to  specific  cases. 
“Mr.  Lang,  for  instance,”  says  Mr.  Wells,  “ is 
popularly  associated  with  salmon,  but  that  is 
probably  a wilful  delusion.  Excessive  salmon, 
far  from  engendering  geniality,  will  be  found 
in  practice  a vague  and  melaucholy  diet  tend- 
ing more  towards  the  magnificent  despondency 
of  Mr.  Hall  Caine” 

We  quote  these  passages  merely  to  show 
that*  Mr.  Wells  has  thought  about  the  causes 
which  contribute  to  literary  success;  and  his 
career  is  convincing  proof  that  he  has  so  regu- 
lated his  own  diet  that  his  literary  norm  is 
sane,  and  even  in  the  wildest  flights  of  his 
imagination  one  of*  undoubted  vitality  and 
health. 


In  his  latest  achievement,  If  hen  the  Sleeper 
ll'akes,  Mr.  Wells  stands  in  a field  which  be 
has  made  peculiarly  his  own.  The  scientific 
romance  is,  of  course,  no  new 
thing.  Mr.  Jules  Verne  has  told 
us  all  about  a “Trip  to  the 
Moon,”  and  a “Journey  to  the  Centre  of  the 
Earth,”  but  his  efforts  have,  on  the  whole,  ap- 


“ When  the 
Sleeper  Wakes*.” 


pealed  more  strongly  to  youthful  than  to  adult 
readers.  He  has,  moreover,  not  kept  suffi- 
ciently ahead  of  the  times  not  to  have  fallen,, 
in  some  instances,  already  behind  them.  Mr. 
Phileas  Fogg’s  exploit  iu  circling  the  globe  in 
eighty  days  was  surpassed  by  one  or  two 
“ lady  journalists  ” before  that  diverting  nar- 
rative was  ten  years’  old,  and  recent  experi- 
ments in  submarine  craft  have  showu  that 
the  once  famous  Nautilus , under  command  of 
Captain  Nemo,  was  not  so  wonderfully  imagi- 
native a conception  after  all.  Mr.  Verne  has^ 
at  times  shQwn  us  ingenious  bits  of  mechanism, 
but  of  men  and  women,  aud  their  emotions  iu 
strange  environments  aud  in  large  mass,  he 
has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  written  with  any 
convincing  force.  Mr.  Wells,  on  the  other 
baud,  gives  us  not  alone  the  marvellous  ma- 
chinery of  the  future,  but  also  a peep  into  the 
passions  of  man,  his  methods  of  life,  details  of 
his  music,  his  art,  his  literature,  his  loves,  and 
his  hates;  and  since  men  and  women  would 
rather  read  of  man  and  of  that  which  makes 
him  what  he  is,  than  of  machinery  even  the 
most  marvellous,  the  young  Englishman  has. 
differentiated  himself  from  the  Frenchuiau,  to 
his  own  very  great  advantage.  Mr.  Wells  has 
also  a special  equipment  for  the  task  of  fash- 
ioning a scientific  romance,  based  upon  a long 
period  of  study,  by  which  he  has,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, made  himself  somewhat  of  an  expert 
in  the  possibilities,  if  not  the  actualities,  of 
science.  He  was  chosen  to  lecture  npon  “ The 
Discovery  of  the  Future,”  in  June,  before  the 
Royal  Institution  in  London,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  assurance  that  his  scientific  at- 
tainments are  takeu  seriously  among  his  own 
people. 

The  romance  “ When  the  Sleeper  Wakes”  is. 
a striking  sequence  of  marvellously  imagina- 
tive pictures  of  what  life  may  be  centuries- 
hence,  painted  upon  a canvas  of  seemingly  il- 
limitable space.  It  is  at  times  difficult  to* 
grasp  Mr.  Wells’s  ideas,  they  are  so  infinitely 
large;  aud  as  his  canvas  is  massive,  so  are 
the  incidents  of  his  narrative  stirring,  his* 
wise  cn  scene  full  of  grandeur,  and  his  manner, 
withal,  authoritative.  He  paces  a stage  which 
defies  the  critic  who  lacks  his  special  equip- 
ment, aud  who  would  as  soon  venture  to  pick 
flaws  in  the  late  Lewis  Carroll’s  picturings  of 
Wonderland  as  say  that  this  or  that  iu  Mr* 
Wells’s  work  is  an  over  or  uuder  statement  of 
what  the  future  may  hold  in  store  for  man- 
kind. 

A special  word  of  praise  should  be  spoken 
for  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  H.  Lanos.  They 
reproduce  with  great  fidelity  the  imaginative 
qualities  of  the  story,  and,  in  their  own  way, 
are  an  achievement  quite  as  considerable  as 
that  of  the  author  himself — which  is,  indeed, 
saying  much,  though  not  too  much.  We  shall 
be  surprised  if  ■*  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes” 
does  not  rank  as  the  most  striking  scientific 
romance  that  has  yet  been  published  in  our  own 
or  any  other  language. 
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ALLIE  CANNON’S  FIRST  AND  LAST  DUEL. 

BY  SEUMAS  M ACM  ANUS  (“MAC  ”). 


“ I)UT,  Aloysius,”  one  of  us  said  at 

13  length,  44  did  it  never  happen  to 
yourself  to  have  to  fight  a duel  in  those 
days?” 

Aloysius  Cannon  was  seized  with  a 
great  fit  of  laughter  that  agitated  him 
like  a shaking  bog. 

44  Yes,  yes,”  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
gained his  self-possession.  44  Yes,  I did 
fight  a duel  in  them  days— one.” 

44  Let  us  hear  of  it,  let  us  hear  of  it,  by 
all  means,  Allie.” 

44  Hear  it!”  44  Hear  it!”  44  Hear  it!”  was 
echoed  around  the  room. 

“Now,  boys,  don’t  gag  me,  for  the 
Lord’s  sake!  You  have  heard  before  this 
of  my  first  and  last  duel.” 

“Not  a word!” 

44  Sorrow  take  the  whisper!” 

44  Devil  a breath  !” 

44  That  surprises  me.  Well,  lads,  charge 
your  glasses,  and  drink  to  the  grand  old 
times.” 

When  we  had  done  which,  Allie,  un- 
loosing another  button  in  his  vest,  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  the  very  pic- 
ture of  red-ripe  content,  and,  his  little 
eye  twinkling  with  a reminiscent  light, 
glanced  around  the  board. 

“There’s  half  of  a century  gone  since 
that  now,”  Allie  began,  “and  it  seems 
like  last  week  to  me.  I was  a stripling, 
then,  of  nineteen  years— and  a rollicking 
devilish  one,  fit  for  all  and  any  mischief. 
My  head  was  chock-full  of  fun  and  tricks, 
and  very  little  beside;  for  in  them  days 
the  world,  I assure  you,  boys,  gave  Allie 
Cannon  very  little  trouble.  Which,  I 
suppose,  accounts  for  me  now  in  my  gray 
hairs  being  the  contented  old  sinner  I 
am. 

“I  had  gone  down  to  Donegal  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  and  at  this  particular 
time  we  were  hanging  out  in  the  north 
of  the  county  at  Dunfanaghy.  A merry 
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place  we  found  it  during  our  stay.  The 
people  couldn’t  be  kinder  to  us,  or  gayer 
than  what  they  were.  No  end  of  feasting 
and  drinking,  routs  and  revels.  Such  a 
time  of  spreeing  and  dissipation  we  hadn’t 
had  for  a long  time ; and  we  did  enjoy  it,  I 
tell  you. 

44  But  it  was  within  ten  days  of  our 
coming  that  this  happened  which  I tell 
you  the  story  about.  On  a Monday  night 
— I remember  well  it  was  a Monday — we 
were  to  our  first  Dunfanaghy  dance.  And 
it  was  a great  event.  Pretty  girls  in 
plenty — almost  to  surfeit — and  flirting 
and  courting  go  leor. 

“There  was  a French  Colonel  there— a 
Colonel  Ferry.  He  had  been  born  and 
brought  up  in  France ; but  his  father  was  a 
native  of  northern  Donegal,  and  had  gone 
to  France  half  a century  before.  Colonel 
Ferry  was  a typical  specimen,  as  I con- 
ceived it,  of  the  French  military  dandy. 
There’s  little  doubt  about  it,  he  was  a fine 
figure  of  a man.  His  military  dress  and 
equipment,  too,  set  him  off  to  perfec- 
tion ; whilst  his  Frenchy  airs  and  graces 
likewise  helped  not  a little  to  impress 
the  impressionable  young  females  of 
Dunfanaghy.  In  short,  there’s  no  deny- 
ing that  he  eclipsed  every  one  of  the 
rest  of  us  most  outrageously — yes,  outra- 
geously. 

44  But,  fortunately  for  us,  Colonel  Ferry 
confined  his  attentions  in  a particular 
manner  to  one  young  lady.  She  was 
Miss  Una  MacSweeny,  reputed  heiress  of 
large  house  and  land  property,  and  I 
don’t  know  how  many  thousands  of 
pounds.  Independent  of  the  glamour  of 
her  dowry  Miss  MacSweeny  would  prob- 
ably be  reckoned  fairly  pretty,  but  with 
her  dowry  she  was,  of  course,  rated  as  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  girl.  The  Colonel 
danced  constant  attendance  on  Miss  Mac- 
Sweeny, and  Miss  MacSweeny  seemed 
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quite  enamoured  of  the  Colonel— as  what 
girl  there  would  not  be? 

“There  were  many  of  the  lads  pres- 
ent who  considered  they  had  a better 
claim  upon  Una  MacSweeny ’s  .gracious 
smiles  than  the  French  Colonel,  and 
who  were  accordingly  stirred  with  green 
envy;  but  none  of  them  cared  to  cross 
the  Frenchman,  for  he  was  a regular 
fire-eater,  and  was  said  to  have  fought 
a duel  for  almost  every  moon  he  saw — 
and,  moreover,  always  managed  to  come 
out  of  them  with  both  honor  and  success. 
There  was  allowed  to  be  no  better  swords- 
man in  this  country;  whilst  his  skill  with 
the  pistol  was  excelled  by  only  few.  Lit- 
tle wonder  it  was,  then,  that  his  courting 
was  comparatively  smooth.  Within  as 
many  weeks  after  his  coming  north  he 
had  fought  half  a dozen  duels  with  his 
usual  success,  and  with  the  result  that  his 
path  in  love,  as  well  as  in  all  other  lines, 
was  henceforth  smooth  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary. 

“The  first  I saw  of  him  was  on  this 
night — though  it  was  far  from  being  the 
first  I had  heard  of  him,  and  not  the  last 
either.  After  that  dance  there  was  no- 
thing talked  of  but  Colonel  Ferry,  Col- 
onel Ferry,  Colonel  Ferry— and  Miss  Una 
MacSweeny.  Too  much,  to  my  mind, 
was  spoken  of  him ; for,  so  far  as  I saw, 
though  he  was  a handsome  enough  man, 
and  probably  a brave  enough,  he  was  too 
pompous  and  too  supercilious  by  half,  and 
put  on  far  too  many  airs ; seeming  to  look 
down  on  the  rest  of  the  lads  as  so  much 
dirt. 

“I  had  myself  made  up  to  Una  Mac- 
Sweeny  at  the  ball,  and  after  some  min- 
utes’con  versation,  solicited  the  pleasure 
of  the  next  dance.  Miss  MacSweeny — 
in  a very  nice  and  regretful  way,  indeed 
— was  sorry  to  have  to  refuse  me,  as  she 
had  promised  the  next  to  Colonel  Ferry. 
The  Colonel,  who  was  right  at  my  elbow, 
just  then  advanced  and  offered  his  arm 
to  her,  at  the  same  time  bestowing  upon 
poor  me  a look  which,  he  had  little  doubt, 
would  wither  me  up  into  a pith  ball. 
But  I was  happy  to  be  able  to  disappoint 
him;  I had  not  any  intention  of  being 
withered  by  any  man’s  glance,  or  ill  wish 
either.  I gave  the  Colonel  as  good  a look 
as  I got— and,  indeed,  so  far  as  I could 
judge,  with  just  about  the  same  effect. 
But  the  incident  gave  me  a supreme  con- 
tempt for  the  Frenchman. 

“ When,  next  day,  reminiscences  of  the 


ball  were  rife,  and,  as  usual,  the  Colonel’s 
name  was  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  of  the  conversation,  I told  the 
boys  of  my  rencontre  with  him,  and  they 
laughed  right  heartily,  and  made  out  to 
congratulate  me  on  being  alive  to  tell  it. 
With  a great  deal  of  gravity  they  advised 
me  to  be  a deal  more  circumspect  for  the 
time  to  come,  and  not  again  to  cross  the 
fiery  path  of  the  Colonel,  or  I’d  get  badly 
singed. 

“I  had  been  giving  the  matter  some 
thought  myself;  for,  to  tell  truth,  my  lit- 
tle encounter  with  the  Colonel  made  me 
more  than  anxious  to  circumvent  him, 
and  to  take  the  triumphant  wag  out  of 
his  tail.  Says  I to  the  boys,  4 I have  lit- 
tle mind  to  concern  myself  trying  to 
avoid  that  gentleman,  believe  me.’ 

“ ‘Take  our  advice,  then,  and  do  con- 
cern yourself,  Allie,’  they  said,  4 in  our 
interests,  for  we  haven’t  any  time  to  be 
fooling  around  funerals  just  now.’ 

4 4 4 Do  you  know  what  it  is,  boys,’  I 
said;  4 this  country,  to  the  best  of  my  be- 
lief, is  too  small  for  both  the  Frenchman 
and  me.’ 

“The  boys  laughed  again. 

4 4 4 You’d  better  pack  up,  then,’  they 
said. 

4 4 4 But  does  it  dawn  on  ye  at  all,  boys, 
that  it’s  maybe  the  Colonel  who’ll  need  to 
pack  and  go?’  I said.  And  this  gave  the 
boys  regular  fits.  4 Boys,’  I said,  serious- 
ly, 4 it's  my  intention  to  engage  the  Col- 
onel in  a duel.’ 

4 4 4 You  P they  replied, astounded.  4 You  ! 
To  engage  Colonel  Ferry  ! And  you  nev- 
er fought  a duel  in  your  life!’ 

“‘Yes,  me,’  1 said — ‘me  to  engage 
Colonel  Ferry— even  though  I never  did 
fight  a duel  before.  It's  not  too  late  to 
begin,  is  it?’ 

“‘Well,’  they  said,  4 you’d  better  get 
some  one  to  tell  you  which  side  of  a pis- 
tol the  shot  comes  out  of,  before  you  take 
the  Colonel  on  your  hands.’ 

4 4 4 As  for  that,’  says  I,  ‘I  can  give  a 
shrewd  guess.  I intend  knocking  some 
of  the  proud  feathers  out  of  the  Colonel's 
plu  mage.’ 

4 4 4 Are  ye  jokin’?’  says  they.  4 Or  are 
ye  only  mad?’ 

4 4 4 That’s  to  be  seen,’  says  I. 

“ 4 Now,  look  here,  Allie  Cannon,’ says 
the  boys,  4 you’re  young,  and  only  lately 
from  your  mother,  and  we’re  not  going  to 
stand  by  and  let  ye  bring  your  death  on 
yourself.’ 
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“ ‘Tbanky,  very  much/  says  I. 

“‘Colonel  Ferry/  they  said,  ‘is  the 
best  swordsman  and  the  best  shot  in  Ire- 
land.’ 

“‘I  think  I’ve  heard  that  once  or 
twice/  I said,  a wee  bit  tartly,  for  every 
one  had  been  dingdonging  it  in  my  ears 
from  the  time  I came  to  those  quarters. 

“ ‘Ay,  but  it’s  so/  they  said. 

“ * And  I didn’t  say  it  wasn’t;  nor  don’t 
mean  to  say  it;  nor  don’t  care  whether  or 
no.’ 

“ ‘ He’s  pinked  fifty  men  in  his  time.’ 

“ 4 Then  he’s  pinked  plenty,  and  will 
pink  no  more,  with  God’s  help.’ 

“‘He’s  knocked  out  seven  since  he 
come  here  alone/  they  said. 

“‘The  less  reason,  then,  he’ll  have  to 
grumble  if  he’s  knocked  out  himself,  now/ 
says  I. 

“ ‘ Now,  Allie  Cannon/  says  they,  ‘ tell 
us  solemnly  and  seriously,  do  you  mean 
to  throw  away  your  young  life?’ 

“ * Solemnly  and  seriously/  says  I,  back 
again,  ‘ I don’t  mean  at  all  at  all  to  throw 
away  my  young  life.  I hope,  with  God's 
help,  to  scratch  as  gray  a pow  as  any  of 
you ; but  I do  mean  what  I say — that  before 
I’m  many  days  older  I’ll  be  on  the  sod  with 
the  Colonel.  Moreover/  says  I,  ‘ I mean 
not  only  to  meet  the  Colonel,  but  I mean 
likewise  to  chase  him — ay,  chase  him, 
make  him  run,  and,  furthermore,  to  upset 
his  intercourse  with  Una  MacSweeny, 
and  to  spoil,  once  and  forever,  his 
chances.’ 

“The  boys,  when  they  heard  that, 
shook  their  heads  and  left  me.  And  I 
laughed  right  hearty  to  myself,  when  I 
was  alone.  For  I had  a plan  in  my  nod- 
dle— I was  always  fertile  of  rascally  plans 
and  tricks— a plan  in  my  noddle  that  was 
going  to  astonish  them  all ! 

“Right  enough  the  boys,  though  they 
pretended  to  think  I was  cracked,  con- 
cluded in  their  own  minds  that  it  was 
only  joking  I was.  But  I didn’t  say 
much. 

“It  was  the  very  next  week,  and  on 
Monday  night  likewise,  that  old  Cornelius 
MacSweeny,  Una’s  pater,  gave  a dance. 
Myself  and  the  boys  were  of  course  all  in- 
vited—and,  it  is  superfluous  to  state,  all 
went.  The  Colonel,  as  usual,  was  the 
central  figure  at  the  dance — if  we  bar 
Miss  Una.  I had  come  with  the  positive 
intention  of  crossing  him  and  coaxing  a 
challenge  out  of  him,  and  I was  just 
bursting  with  the  mischief.  I was  not 


long  awaiting  the  opportunity.  I suc- 
ceeded in  getting  one  dance— a polka — 
with  Miss  MacSweeny,  and  that  just  at 
a moment  when  I saw  the  Colonel  strid- 
ing towards  her,  to  engage  her  for  it. 
Then,  as  we  danced,  the  Colonel  stood 
haughtily  by,  with  a scowl  on  his  face. 
The  second  or  third  time  that  we  polkaed 
in  his  direction,  I,  to  my  great  satisfac- 
tion, succeeded  in  dancing  on  his  toe. 
As  soon  after  the  dance  as  he  got  the  op- 
portunity, the  Colonel  came  up  to  me.  * 

‘“Sir/  he  said,  blazing  with  anger, 
‘you  trod  upon  my  toe.’ 

“I  was  mopping  my  brow  with  my 
handkerchief  when  he  came  up.  I paused, 
respectfully,  to  hear  him,  and  then  I 
went  on  with  the  mopping  as  1 said : 4 Oh, 
no  matter,  Colonel,  no  matter.  I beg 
you’ll  not  trouble  apologizing,  for  I hard- 
ly felt  the  inconvenience  at  all.’ 

“ Upon  my  word  he  turned  as  black  as 
thunder  as  he  wheeled  and  marched  off. 
I just  succeeded  in  bottling  my  laughter. 
But  by-and-by  I got  the  boys  in  a quiet 
corner  and  told  them  the  joke.  Whether 
to  laugh  or  cry  they  hardly  knew;  but 
at  length  they  laughed,  and  that  merrily. 
The  Colonel  did  not  enjoy  that  night  any 
more.  What  made  it  worse,  one  of  the 
boys  lost  no  time  in  telling  Miss  Mac- 
Sweeny the  sort  of  apology  I made  to 
the  ColoneJ;  and  she  nearly  broke  her 
sides  over  the  joke,  and  hailing  the  Col- 
onel, told  him,  as  best  she  could  for  the 
laughing,  what  she  had  heard.  This  fin- 
ished him  outright,  as  you  may  suppose. 

“Well  and  good,  I wasn’t  out  of  my 
bed  the  next  morning  when  there  was  a 
knock  at  my  bedroom  door,  and  Barney 
the  boy,  he  come  in,  telling  me  that  Mr. 
Latimer  of  Ards  was  below  wanting  to 
see  me. 

“ ‘Tell  Mr.  Latimer/  says  I,  ‘Barney, 
that  I’m  not  out  of  my  bed  yet,  but  that 
if  he  doesn’t  mind  he  might  step  up  and 
see  me  as  I am.’ 

“Mr.  Latimer  had  acted  as  the  Col- 
onel's friend  in  more  than  one  delicate 
matter  before,  and  I guessed  well  what 
was  abother  to  him  this  morning. 

“‘Good-morning,  Mr.  Latimer/  says 
I.  ‘How  d’ye  do?  Take  a— a—’  I was 
going  to  say  take  a chair,  but  there  wasn’t 
such  a thing  in  the  room.  4 Take  a bed, 
Mr.  Latimer/  says  I,  indicating  a spare 
bed  that  was  in  the  room. 

“Mr.  Latimer  smiled,  and  seated  him- 
self on  the  side  of  the  bed.  4 I’m  much 
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obliged,’  says  he.  And  says  he,  ‘I  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Cannon,  you  know  my  business 
with  you  this  morning?’ 

“'Well,  hard  feedin’  to  me  if  I do, 
Mr.  Latimer,’  says  I. 

“‘Oh,’ says  he,  ‘I’m  come  from  the 
Colonel.  He’s  naturally  upset  about 
that  unfortunate  mistake  of  yours  last 
night,  and  anxious  to  have  it  rectified.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  is  that  it?’  says  I.  ‘ Faith,  and 
to  tell  you  truth,  I’m  feelin’  upset  about  it 
myself.  If  his  toe  is  anything  the  worse,’ 
says  I,  4 tell  him  I said  he  could  call  in 
the  dearest  doctor  in  the  country-side, 
and  I’ll  pay  the  damage.’ 

“ Latimer,  he  laughed  at  this,  and  went 
on  to  say  it  wasn’t  so  much  his  toe  as  his 
moral  feelings  that  was  hurt. 

“ 4 Och,  is  that  all?’  says  I,  giving  my- 
self a roll  in  the  bed  and  gathering  in 
the  blankets  about  me. 

“ ‘And  of  course,’  says  Latimer,  ‘he’s 
wanting  satisfaction.  That’s  my  business 
here  this  morning,  Mr.  Cannon;  and  if 
you  will  kindly  refer  me  to  a friend  who 
will  undertake  to  manage  the  matter  in 
your  behalf,  I’ll  be  obliged.’ 

“‘Phew!’  says  I.  ‘Is  that  the  way 
of  it,  Mr.  Latimer?  Surely,’  says  I,  4 I’ll 
be  more  than  happy  to  oblige  the  Colonel. 
Mr.  Latimer,  if  you  give  me  time  to  get 
up  and  shake  myself,  and  look  about  me 
for  a friend,  I’ll  get  him  to  pall  on  you 
as  soon  after  I’ve  secured  him  as  pos- 
sible.’ 

“ The  minute  Latimer  was  gone,  I was 
out  of  bed  and  had  on  my  clothes,  and 
ordered  Barney  to  send  me  my  breakfast 
and  Tom  Murnaghan,  as  fast  as  the  devil 
would  allow  him.  And  in  a jiffy  I had 
the  breakfast  served,  and  Tom  on  the 
heels  of  it.  I managed,  between  mouth- 
fuls, to  convey  to  Tom  how  the  land  lay, 
and  asked  him  would  he  be  my  friend; 
and  Tom  swore  it  would  give  him  a deal 
of  pleasure  to  stand  by  me  while  I’d  be 
shot. 

“ ‘ But  it  isn’t  going  to  be  pistols,  Tom, 
my  son,’  I said. 

“ 4 What  then?  Blunderbusses,  ye  don’t 
say?’  says  he. 

“‘Blunderbusses  I don't  sav,’ says  I, 
‘but  swords.  Tom,’  says  I,  ‘you  must 
let  me  have  my  own  way  in  this  matter. 
It’s  going  to  be  a signal  and  ignominious 
defeat  for  , the  Colonel  ’ — Tom  sneered 
when  he  heard  this.  ‘ A signal  and  igno- 
minious defeat,  I say,  for  the  Colonel,’  I 
repeated,  quite  coolly;  ‘and  I must  have 


the  battle  royal  on  an  original  plan  of 
my  own.’ 

“‘And  what  plan’s  that?’  says  Tom, 
says  he. 

“ 4 It’s  this,’  says  I:  ‘Ye  must  arrange 
for  the  duel  to  be  fought  with  swords,  as 
I said,  aud  on  horseback — ’ 

“ ‘ What?’  says  Tom,  says  he. 

“‘Whisht!’  says  I,  ‘till  I’m  finished. 
On  horseback:  and  that  it  ’ll  take  place  in 
a little  enclosure  just  five  minutes’  walk 
out  of  the  town  on  the  west  there,  that 
they  call  Torlogh’s  Acre.  The  spectators 
may  spectate  from  the  top  of  the  high  clay 
fence  that  runs  round  the  field;  but  you 
see  yourself  the  necessity  there  is  not 
to  allow  any  inside  the  fences  except 
ourselves  and  our  seconds.  And,  more- 
over, the  signal  for  the  fight  is  to  be  the 
last  chap  of  the  church  clock  as  it  chaps 
out  seven  o’clock  the  morrow  mornin’. 
Is  that  clear  for  you,  Tom  Murnaghan?’ 
says  I,  and  I took  a long  swig  out  of  a 
cup  of  tea,  fixing  Tom  with  the  white  of 
my  eye  at  the  same  time. 

“ ‘About  as  clear  as  mud,’  says  Tom, 
quite  sarcastic.  4 In  the  name  of  com- 
mon-sense,’ says  he,  ‘ sure  you’re  not  seri- 
ous about  all  that  blatherskitin’?’ 

“ ‘ Amn’t  I?’  says  I. 

“ 4 You’re  a fool,’  says  he. 

“ 4 Than ky,’  says  I;  ‘and  I suppose  I 
must  be  so  when  you  say  it;  for  if  there’s 
one  man*  in  the  north  has  a good  right  to 
pronounce  upon  a question  of  fools,  it 
surely  should  be  you.’ 

“ ‘ And  a blatherskite,’  says  Tom. 

“‘I  bow  to  your  superior  knowledge 
there  again,’  says  I. 

“ 4 Allie  Cannon,’  says  he,  leanin’  for- 
ward to  me,  ‘ do  you  mean  what  you  say  ?’ 

“ ‘ Tom  Murnaghan,’  says  I,  ‘ I do  mean 
what  I say.  Do  ye  take  me  to  be  as  great 
a fool  as  yourself?’ 

“‘And  them’s  the  conditions  of  the 
duel?’ 

“ ‘Them’s  the  conditions— them  and  no 
others.  If  you  can’t  see  your  way  to  ar- 
range things  in  that  way,  why,  Tom,  all 
I can  do  is  to  look  out  for  a second  who’ll 
fall  in  with  my  wishes.’ 

“ Tom,  he  got  up,  and  putting  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  begun  parading  up  and 
down  the  room  without  saying  a word. 
And  I went  on  finishing  my  breakfast. 

‘“Allie  Cannon,’  says  Tom,  says  he, 
after  he’d  done  five  or  six  turns,  ‘o/ 
course  I’ll  stand  to  your  back,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  blamed  humbug  you  in* 
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traduce  into  the  affair;  only  I can't  for 
the  life  of  me  see  why  you'll  go  making 
both  yourself  and  me  ridiculous.  Be- 
sides/says  he,  4 Colonel  Ferry  is  certain 
to  refuse  to  fight  such  a duel  on  such 
conditions;  while  ungenerous  people — 
and  there's  plenty  in  Dunfanaghy  as 
there  is  elsewhere — '11  be  sure  to  put  their 
own  construction  on  the  matter,  and  say 
you  only  wanted  the  excuse  to  shirk  the 
tight.’ 

44  k Tom, ’says  I.  4 I'd  be  hanged  sorry 
if  the  Colonel  didn't  fight  — for,  as  I 
warned  ye  before,  I'm  going  to  chase  him 
and  disgrace  him — chase  him  from  the 
field  and  from  the  north  of  Ireland — 
hanged  sorry  I'd  be;  but,  take  my  word 
for  it.  I've  a string  to  my  thumb,  and  all 
I've  got  to  do  is  pull  it,  and  the  Colonel 
daren't  refuse  to  fight  if  the  conditions 
was  ten  times  as  uncommon.’ 

“ 4 What's  the  string?’  says  Tom. 

“ 4 Miss  Una  MacS weeny,’  says  I,  4 W’itli 
all  respect  be  it  said,  is  the  aforementioned 
string.  Una  will  be  rejoiced  to  know’  there 
is  going  to  be  a duel  about  her;  she  isn’t 
quite  up  in  the  niceties  of  the  French 
duel;  and,  moreover,  even  if  she  was.  she 
wouldn't  stand  by  and  see  a good  thing 
spoiled.  She'll  cut  the  Colonel's  acquaint- 
ance, or  insist  on  his  fighting.  And,  take 
my  word  for  it,  if  the  conditions  w’as  that 
we'd  have  to  fight  standing  on  the  crown 
of  our  heads,  with  parlor  tongs  for  wea- 
pons, the  Colonel  would  give  in  sooner 
than  lose  Una’s  good-will.’ 

“‘There's  something  in  that,  surely,’ 
says  Tom,  after  a while.  ‘But,  all  the 
same,’  says  he,  after  studying  it,  4 1 can't 
for  the  life  of  me  see  what  you’re  to  gain 
by  imposing  the  conditions  you  do.' 

“‘Tom,  my  son,’ says  I,  ‘I  dare  say 
you  don't  — just  yet.  But  when  all’s 
over  you'll  see  w'liat  I'll  have  gained 
by  these  conditions  ; and  I venture  to 
prophesy  you’ll  smack  me  on  the  back 
for  being  a deuced  rascally  clever  fellow.’ 

4 4 4 1 hope  so,’ says  poor  Tom — 4 1 hope 
so.  I’m  off,  then,  to  see  Latimer — and,  my 
Lord!  but  it's  me  ’ll  have  to  suffer  in  the 
cause  of  friendship.  I wish  to  goodness, 
Cannon,  we  could  only  swap  places.’ 

“As  Tom  Murnaghan  had  predicted — 
and  as  1 could  just  as  easily  have  predict- 
ed myself  — Mr.  Latimer,  let  alone  the 
Colonel  himself,  wasn't  for  hearing  of  a 
duel  in  the  way  proposed. 

“ 4 It's  outrageous.  Mr.  Murnaghan,’ 
Latirner  said — 4 outrageous.’ 
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44  And  the  Colonel  he  was  ready  to 
jump  out  of  his  skin  when  he  heard  the 
way  the  duel  was  proposed  to  be.  But, 
as  I told  Tom,  that  w’ould  soon  be  righ ti- 
tled; and  I w’as  correct.  For  no  sooner 
did  the  business  get  wind  and  come  to 
Miss  MacS  weeny's  ears  than  she  was 
quite  enraptured  with  it,  and  insisted 
on  the  Colonel's  making  Latimer  accept 
Tom’s  terms,  and  go  ahead  with  the  row’ 
by  hook  or  by  crook.  It  wasn't  a bit  of 
use  for  the  Colonel  to  try  to  make  her 
understand  why  he  shouldn’t  and  couldn't 
and  wouldn’t  fight  upon  such  conditions. 
Miss  MacSweeny  wouldn’t  lend  herself 
to  reason  ; she  protested,  and  insisted  that 
he  should  and  could  and  would  fight, 
and  threatened  to  give  the  Colonel  his 
dismissal  if  lie  refused  to  do  that  much 
for  her.  So  the  end  of  it  was  that  the 
poor  Colonel  was  ballyragged  and  co- 
erced, against  both  will  and  conscience, 
into  accepting  the  terms  and  agreeing  to 
the  fight. 

44 1 wras  as  glad  as  a goldfinch  when  I 
heard  it.  I took  Tom  Murnaghan  into  my 
plans  instanter,  and  there  and  then  told 
him  in  strictest  secrecy  how  I meant  to 
defeat  the  Colonel — ” 

“How,  Allie?”  we  hastily  interrupted. 

Said  Allie:  “As  I managed  to  keep 
my  secret  then,  I guess  I’ll  be  able  to 
keep  it  now.  You’ll  hear  it  in  its  proper 
course. 

“Well,  Tom,  he  certainly  laughed  a 
deal  over  it  w hen  he  heard  it.  But  when 
he  was  tired  laughing  at  it,  he  hemmed 
and  hawed,  and  shook  his  head  a good 
deal.  ‘Now,  for  the  Lord’s  sake,  Tom 
Murnaghan,’  says  I,  4 will  you  just  do  as 
you’re  bid,  and  I’ll  take  the  blame— if  any 
blame  there  is  to  be.’ 

“4In  troth,  Allie  Cannon,’  says  he, 

4 ye’ll  only  have  your  share  of  it.  But — in 
for  a penny,  in  fora  pound— as  I’ve  been 
fool  enough  to  be  induced  by  you  to  put 
my  finger  in  the  pie  at  all,  I’ll  go  through 
writh  the  business,  and  take  potluck  for 
how  we’ll  come  out  of  it.’ 

44  And,  to  tell  truth,  w hen  Tom  Murna- 
ghan did  commit  himself  to  anything,  he 
went  through  wTith  it  like  a brick.  So  he 
now  put  himself  in  my  hands  and  did  my 
bidding,  and  carried  out  my  orders  like  a 
black  slave;  and  before  he  laid  down  his 
weary  head  to  sleep  that  night  lie  had 
everything  in  apple-pie  order  for  me,  and 
had  me  ready  to  be  shoved  into  the  field. 

“And  w’e  were  up  with  the  lark  next 
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or  some  other  of  the  young1  ladies,  and 
passed  a witty  word  or  a compliment  with 
them,  and  then  off  sidling  and  prancing 
again— a mighty  sight  to  see,  all  gatfe  in. 

“There  was  a deal  of  pity  expressed  for 
me,  I was  told,  everywhere  round  the  field ; 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  Colonel 
would  make  mince-meat  of  me,  and  that 
the  wTind  of  his  sword  would  be  enough 
for  me.  And  when  it  crept  up  and  up  to 
seven  o'clock,  and  still  no  sign  of  me  put- 
ting in  an  appearance,  the  whisper  begun 
to  go  round  that,  after  all,  I had  rued  and 
run  away;  and  some  of  the  boys  that  had 
come  far  and  fasting  cursed  me  on  the 
empty  stomach  (which,  they  say,  is  about 
the  most  vicious  curse  could  be  given  a 
man)  for  depriving  them  of  their  morn- 
ing's diversion  — it  being  the  general 
opinion  that  I should  have  cheerfully 
consented  to  get  butchered  to  make  a 
Dunfanaghy  holiday. 

“But  I did  not  intend  depriving  the 
poor  fellows  of  their  little  innocent  bit  of 
diversion — and  I didn’t.  When  the  church 
clock  chapped  out  the  first  stroke  of  seven 
I hadn't  put  in  an  appearance,  and  I be- 
lieve there  was  a deal  of  grumbling  be- 
gun ; and  as  the  clock  went  on  chapping, 
and  still  no  sign  of  me,  the  grumbling 
grew  louder;  and  the  Colonel,  he  shook 
his  head  at  Miss  MacS weeny,  and  smiled 
knowingly,  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘I'm  not 
one  bit  surprised.’ 

“But,  lo  and  behold  you!  the  instant 
the  hammer  of  the  clock  was  coming 
down  oil  the  seventh  and  last  chap,  into 
the  field,  by  way  of  a narrow  hidden  lane, 
and  with  a jingle  and  a jangle  and  a clat- 
ter and  a clang,  enough  to  make  the  dead 
shoulder  their  tombstones  and  rise  up,  my- 
selfcanters,  mounted  upon  Shan  the  Hawk- 
er’s old  mare  ‘Jinny,’  that  was  a walking 
picture  of  old  age  and  misery,  and  4 Jin- 
ny,’ moreover,  all  hung  and  strung  round 
with  the  most  tremendous  collection  of  old 
tins,  tin  porringers,  and  tin  cans  that  was 
ever  yet  seen  outside  a tinker's  shop;  and 
at  every  step  ‘Jinny'  gave,  ye  would  take 
your  oath,  if  ye  heard  the  clang  and  the 
clatter,  that  it  was  ten  tinkers’  shops  roll- 
ing in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

“The  field  was  dazed  for  one  minute, 
and  then  the  next  minute  they  let  such 
a roar  of  laughter  out  of  them  as  might 
have  been  heard  on  Tory  Island,  ten  miles 
off.  I myself  looked  as  grave  as  a clergy- 
man at  the  burial  service;  and  without 
losing  any  time,  I clapped  the  spurs  into 


‘Jinny’  and  headed  her  for  where  the 
Colonel  was  seated  upon  his  horse,  and 
both  of  them  looking  transfixed.  And 
‘Jinny’  had  such  a peculiar  gait  of  go- 
ing— first  tossing  up  her  head  and  the 
front  half  of  her  body  and  then  her  tail 
and  the  hinder  half — that  the  tins  jingled 
and  jangled  ten  times  louder,  and  the 
people  roared  and  roared  ten  times  harder 
than  before.  And  ere  I’d  got  within  de- 
cent distance  of  the  Colonel  his  steed  be- 
gun to  fidget  and  shy,  and  at  length  took 
her  head  with  her  and  turned  tail  across 
the  field.  I gave  chase  after  my  own 
fashion,  but  couldn’t  catch  up;  for  the 
Colonel’s  mare  went  dashing  and  prancing 
and  bolting  like  a mad  thing  all  over  the 
field,  and  would  have  gone  in  of  a rabbit- 
hole,  if  she  could  only  have  got  one  con- 
venient. to  escape  the  tinker’s  shop  that 
w as  coming  thundering  behind  her.  The 
Colonel  was  pulling  and  tugging  at  his 
steed  for  all  he  was  worth,  and  cursing 
like  a good  one— cursing  the  mare,  and 
cursing  me,  and  cursing  the  crowd  that 
yelled  with  the  madness  of  the  laughter. 
I still  kept  the  countenance  of  a barrister, 
and  pursued  him  with  all  the  noise  of  a 
foundry  from  one  quarter  of  the  field  to 
another,  waving  my  sword  over  my  head, 
and  yelling  on  him  to  stand  his  ground 
and  fight  me  like  a man.  The  Colonel 
would  have  given  half  of  all  he  was  wTorth 
to  be  able  to  get  at  me  and  massacre  me 
there  and  then ; but  though  he  pulled  and 
tugged  and  walloped  his  mare  to  make 
her  answer  the  rein,  and  frothed  and 
fumed  till  he  was  white  and  black  iu  the 
face,  the  mare  wrould  no  more  face  me 
than  a rabbit  would  face  a battery  of 
can non. 

“‘Ho-ho-ho!  ye  coward,  ye!’  says 
I,  shaking  my  sword  at  him,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  thirsting  for  his  blood,  as  I 
clapped  the  spurs  into  ‘Jinny’  and  gave 
him  another  chase.  ‘ Ho-ho  ho!  ye  dirty 
coward!  And  this  is  the  sort  of  courage 
you  show,  is  it,  when  ye  meet  your  match  ? 
Will  ye  not  stand  till  I get  even  one  pol- 
tliogue  of  my  sword  at  ye?  I’ll  carve  ye 
as  neatly  as  that  ye'll  nearly  feel  proud 
of  being  the  corpse  that  comes  under  my 
hand !’ 

“ But  the  next  dash  I made  at  him,  his 
mare  shook  herself  free  of  the  last  w ee  bit 
of  control  he  had  over  her,  and  made  a 
clean  burst  for  the  gap  and  the  lane  I 
had  come  in  of;  and  out  with  her  at  a 
bound,  and  me  out  after,  as  close  on  their 
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heels  as  ever  I could  come,  clanging  and 
jangling,  waving  my  sword,  and  roaring 
to  him  louder  than  ever;  and  the  crowd, 
losing  the  last  control  of  themselves  too, 
went  into  such  fits  with  the  pure  dint  of 
laughing  that  several  fainted,  and  had  to 
be  carried  off  the  field. 

“ The  Colonel's  mare,  getting  rid  of  the 
field  and  having  a straight  course  before 
her,  went  off  now  right  across  the  coun- 
try like  a puff  of  wind,  carrying  the  poor 
heart-broken  Colonel  without  his  hat,  and 
his  hair  streaming  behind  him,  till  they 
soon  disappeared  from  sight  altogether. 

“That  I was  what  they  call  4 the  hero 
of  the  hour 1 there's  little  need  to  say. 

Jinny’  was  caught  and  led  in  triumph 
through  Dunfanaghy,  and  I carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  crowd.  The  poor 
Colonel,  he  never  pulled  rein  that  morn- 
ing till  lie  stopped  on  the  Diamond  of 
I>citv.  And  to  Dunfanaghy  he  never 
came  back.  He  paid  his  landlady  by  the 


mail-carrier,  and  had  his  traps  and  fit- 
tings sent  to  him,  and  he  decamped,  none 
in  Dunfanaghy  knew  where,  for  lie  did 
not  as  much  as  send  a scrape  of  a letter 
even  to  Una  MacSweeny— but  it’s  likely 
he  went  to  France  with  small  delay. 

“And,  to  tell  truth,  Una  did  not 
show  any  sign  of  breaking  her  heart  at 
all  after  him,  barring  it  would  be  with 
the  laughing — fits  of  which  she  took 
every  time  she  thought  of  the  Colonel 
and  the  duel.  For  myself,  I was  at  once 
established  as  a persona  grata  with  her; 
and  if  I'd  only  bad  the  sense  to  mind  my 
p’s  and  q’s,  and  to  know  what  was  good 
for  me,  I might  now  be  a nice  respectable 
old  retired  shopkeeper,  telling  this  story 
to  my  little  Dunfanaghy  grandchildren, 
instead  of  the  old  bachelor  fogy  I am, 
telling  my  tale  here  for  the  amusement 
of  the  gang  of  reprobates  I see  about  me — 

‘ 4 Pass  that  bottle,  Mac  An  ulty,  confound 
you!” 


THEN  AND  NOW. 

BY  THOMAS  DUNN  ENGLISH. 

ERE  time  drew  lines  upon  his  brow 
And  flecked  his  hair  with  snow, 
The  master  caught  a little  bird— 
’Twas  many  years  ago. 

He  caged  it  in  his  inner  heart, 

That  bird  with  rainbow  wing, 

Ami  all  his  soul  with  rapture  thrilled 
To  hear  his  captive  sing. 

When  storms  arose  a sweet  repose 
He  felt  the  bird  impart; 

Or  high  or  low  the  winds  might  blow 
Yet  not  disturb  the  heart. 

The  utter  joy  its  notes  would  bring 
He  had  no  words  to  speak ; 

And  gladness  filled  him  when  he  felt 
The  pressure  of  its  beak. 

Came  want  or  plenty,  joy  or  grief, 
Whatever  fortune  sent, 

So  long  as  sang  the  bird  within, 

The  master  was  content. 

In  moody  silence  now  he  sits, 

A lonely  man  today; 

The  cage  remains  with  open  door, 

The  bird  has  flown  away. 
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Will  .*•••’<  hoW 

<M*ho  of  bnj^lo  laughter  uncontrolled 
A?  water  bubbling  out  of  ju0  of  cold, 

C nil!  the  work!  is  old  ? 

Wiu»  one  Farewell 

l /enye  you  now,  with  out  a word  to  . tel  l 
\Vh*r*  eomedv  ami  moonshine  used  to  dwell 
Within  u hritvVbfijH  cell 
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hi  d:o>  h>  h. 

fUhens  'hail  laugh  here,.  roister  and  make  free, 
ffe  it.. id  ot  l'.»v . lad.  no  such  eoumdv 
As  hlMfsbed  i his  tffe  for  nif* 

i •»  nights  to  r oh  a/ 

Others  shall  dream  here, .Tadmiif  or  glum 
Ikuideriog  the  hook  (jk><J  gives  us  ca.iv)>  to 
thumb,- — 

Our  page*  to  solve 

But  navtdunoic 
Surli  tnoouslu.uc  its  would  tread  this  square  of 

it  Ot  >1\ 

And  fur  lore's  sake  il  lathi  he  and  explore 

. at  '•  O'. $ r.  .v.- 

“ Tl!,A  md  ! X-.-ri-Mf 

Li  ved  )mr<-  and  loved  T~~bo\v  will  » he  slerv  god 
’’Caught  rapt  lire  from  llnetynrrmmTs  zest  or,  w e>e. 
Ome  winter  long  ago, 

"'  Here  did  3 demote 

Throw  dice  with  be* tiny  to  jm>  loves  debt 

<r  >y\  kind,  add  feurtejgc  without  une  .•  * n rcl 

When  the  last  stake  whs  set.’ 

Peace,  pence,  fair  room, — 

M>  peace  be  with  them  still,  ihvongji  shim 

jtjrul  glijori., 

Who  here  may  sojourn,  ere  t Hey  too  iixsupVe 
The  ivureh  tor'  hou>e  urei  hohie. 

Now,  to  explore  ' 

The  impel  hud  wind  i>  in  the  corridor; 

Fate  lays  ;*  liugui*  on  ae.  $hv\e  once  m«ov 
And  l must  cb>e  tins  dpor. 
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rilHE  clitjtrcli  oi  &t.  .James  vv&$  crowded  son  . so  heartily  agreed  -with  them  that 
1 with  a eon^aiiy  of . none  of  his  other  vfobtdT&H^ 

cheerful  people,  sa  vr  for  a <nvi ok!  fog  of  anything ; to  say  .to  the  plan. 

<rV-k-briiV^,.  w^d,  of  course  were  rnuunir.  Led  eUher'by  the  opinio  u of  hfo  fondly 
The  m*ye  #&$  •jrrl II iu * i t >v Jt b or  by  lu$  If Vn a tf  ; ;&fo; 

t«>refifc-  •ony-'h tieil , m the  chgTfoel  quimt  tfo>  theory'  ifod  .af>y  ^iyefv  mail 

vVfcr# :;  ■&$& Jpaed. '%  ’.the  it<* v^m.  oar<  •' 

of  the  nbHfoer,  • whkrfo  e!u^ n-  massed  in  only  that  yfo '*>•:•  m*t.'  pivviotrsfo  aHaejv'd 
the  pnw^were;  ryoddfog  and  turning;  and  to  sofo*yrmo fo^e^d^cf  V*  netTraf  f^l  like 
trembling  like  a grnfodfojd  In  Urn  wind  , ^naphtha  on  foe  fiery  .iymswrs  of  {,]„»  wo- 
l>rovvning  tiir  ro&r  t$f  the  iotvn,  <v h ich  inen  to  whom  h*  was  30  foolhardy  as  to 
hiust  in  with  each  Tv?*vHJCitm.T»  the  organ*  eon  tide  U.  There  ore  • few  ' aUitnih**  so 
1st  r.u^  disenursfog  U)v;..:<dvrbsh;ik in.gr  mu-  Jimtaiifig*  tfo  the  female  mind  as-  that 
SIS  of  the  earl y acU  of  t&hcngrfH  lo  an  of  a /nan  who  wants  to  foil  in  'love  hot 
und tenet?  no*  in  ihe- b>u>>£  prepared to  be  doesn't.  Not  a.  few  women  had  rncour- 
shaken;  for  those  lew  among  it  wlio'  aged  a remm  measure  of  hifou&r\\ui 
tvere  silent  were  wholly  absorbed  in  Order  to  demonstrate  to  him  how  ufo 
t!  1 oughts  of  fc.hcbr  o>vu  wedding* — -pastor  tenable  ins  pdsiiitm  was;  while  others/ 
possible.  observing  how  long  add  warily  jfo  had 

•The  bride  was ' Me.  The  groom  was  avoided  for  U*ih  of  matrimony,  fell  V 
Wiling  in  ih0  natural  tfe&jtr&kf  show  lorn  that  his  ep- 

if  ttoo  groom  had  been  a poor  bank-  surm-mem  therein  .might  ho  aecoin  picked 
olrrk,  wall  *11  itil'mitesimal  mratne,  lie  Tin*,  inner  history  of  tht^e  psydudogdrai 
would  probably  have  been  tnatyfod  y&urs  more  Ilian:  senUiiomuU  episodes  will 
heforef  for  women  w^re  im^ortHrii  ,#^r  but  at  thirty-five  he 

hitii,  T\ir  h»*xt  things  in  his  nature  w^re  r^ifolindl  unmarried, 
at  their  disputed  if  they  choso  to  ifok  ii&  The  woman  for  whom  he  was  now 
tbioii  < winch  they  had  been,  k ?>cm  n to  vfofoug  had  .drn.wu  him  by  litany  (dime 
ifofo  afol  be  hi  return  reee iced  ihdr  hfofo  ’ thins  She  v:;is  beautiful  ; -.she  Was  ' m- 
not  only  of  thinga  «piyf^bd\  Vb|t  of  l.hos^  dUforeni.  T),iu  wOrld^f^likih  h1?  always 
smalt  subtleties  and  grav-ow  the  blow  to  dt^jingbLsh  d»etn?e<‘u  a desir*  to 

wjspffonot  despite.  y.  al t yaet  and  an  inftbittty  u\  )mlp 

UufMrtuuu^iy  for  him,  however,  he  iny%  was  of  the opinhyn  that  i>he  wa$  ihe- 
vviis  a pectf liariy  eligdiJe  person y whoso,  tacidus.  0U^  u<  any  h:m 

marvfo^e  bin  frfonds  advwod  apd  ':M.|iapmious  a«.  1m>;  ’ ‘•If  ^ fo; 

family  plotted;  and,  indeed,  ijts  o^h  vea-  Imr  wiili  foipt ^tirrin^  of ;4tui(b.t,i-bat'^he' 
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was  not  the  only  woman  in  the  world  for 
him,  he  usually  found  that  she  had  al- 
ready come  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
liked  some  one  else  better,  and  in  contest- 
ing her  doubts  he  found  his  own  disap- 
peared. Of  late  he  could  almost  have 
persuaded  himself  that  they  had  never 
existed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong 
and  most  illogical  attraction  which  she 
had  for  him.  She  reminded  him  of  an- 
other woman. 

Some  years  before,  a strange  thing  had 
happened  to  this  man.  He  had  been 
staying  for  a few  days  in  a mountainous 
and  uncultivated  country;  and  one  even- 
ing, led  by  a restless  humor  and  a riotous 
summer  moon,  he  wandered  out  alone. 
He  followed  no  path,  but  went  aimlessly 
through  woods,  which  rustled  with  owls 
and  bats  and  unseen  four-footed  crea- 
tures, restless  as  himself.  Finally,  on  the 
side  of  a mountain,  he  came  out  of  the 
darkness  of  the  trees  upon  an  unsuspect- 
ed garden. 

All  round  about  it  a hedge  grew,  rag- 
ged and  high,  save  where  it  was  broken 
by  the  space  a gate  should  have  filled; 
but  of  this  nothing  remained  but  two  fu- 
tilely  menacing  gate-posts.  Between  these 
he  entered.  Straight  grass-grown  paths, 
bordered  by  uncut  box,  stretched  ahead 
of  him.  On  all  sides  box  marked  out 
squares  which  had  once  been  flower-beds, 
but  were,  now  nothing  but  patches  of 
grass  and  weeds.  A single  flowering  bush 
at  the  entrance  had  outlived  the  years 
of  neglect.  In  the  moonlight  it  looked 
to  him  as  if  a great  checker-board  of  dark 
green  and  light  lay  at  his  feet. 

And  as  he  stood,  touched  by  the  deso- 
lation about  him,  he  saw  a figure  coming 
toward  him — the  figure  of  a woman. 
When  she  came  near  enough  for  him  to 
see  her  face,  his  first  thought  was  not 
that  she  was  beautiful,  though  afterward 
lie  rejoiced  to  remember  that  she  must 
have  been.  He  only  felt  that  the  spirit 
of  the  princesses  of  his  childhood,  of  the 
Helen  of  his  Homeric  days,  of  Juliet  and 
of  Guinevere,  was  embodied  and  stood 
before  him.  All  the  creations  of  other 
men’s  genius,  who  had  delighted  and 
maddened  and  eluded  him,  who  had 
made  the  women  of  reality  passionless 
and  commonplace,  seemed  to  him  to  be 
concentrated  in  this  one  woman — to  be 
here  and  to  be  his. 

Where  two  paths  crossed  they  stood 
and  looked  at  each  other  a little  while  in 


silence.  A breeze  came  blowing  up  the 
valley,  faintly  chill,  as  if  it  had  followed 
the  course  of  an  unseen  brook.  It  rustled 
the  trees  behind  them,  but  otherwise  the 
silence  was  unbroken,  except  for  their 
own  infrequent  sentences.  He  never 
could  remember  what  she  said  to  him,  for 
afterward  he  dreamt  so  vividly  of  all  that 
he  would  have  had  her  say,  and  what  he 
himself  would  have  answered,  that  he 
never  again  could  separate  the  dream 
from  the  reality.  But  he  knew  that  the 
moonlight  and  the  garden  and  the  scent 
of  the  bush  at  the  gate  were  to  her  what 
they  were  to  him.  He  remembered  that 
whatever  she  had  expressed  had  been  like 
the  discovery  of  some  unknown  part  of 
his  own  soul. 

It  seemed  inevitable  that  they  should 
part  where  they  had  met,  and  so  between 
the  boxwood  borders  he  bade  her  farewell. 

Night  after  night  he  came  back  to 
the  garden,  but  the  lady  of  the  garden  re- 
turned no  more.  Night  after  night  he 
waited  at  the  gateless  entrance.  Night 
after  night  a smaller  moon  looked  down 
upon  him,  until  at  length  only  a pallid 
crescent  shone  just  before  dawn,  and  still 
he  waited. 

At  last  all  hope  failed  him,  and  he  went 
back  to  a world  whose  women  had  lost 
their  charm.  Thus  it  was  for  a time, 
and  then  reality  began  to  contend  with 
recollection — at  first  unsuccessfully.  At 
first  he  wanted  to  remember.  At  first 
he  believed  what  his  memory  told  him  he 
had  felt.  Then,  as  the  claims  of  the  pres- 
ent grew  strong,  he  said  to  himself  that  ^ 
he  had  exaggerated  his  own  emotions. 
The  claims  of  the  present  grew  stronger. 
He  wanted  to  forget,  and  he  forgot. 

The  music  of  the  organ  stopped  for  a 
second,  and  then  poured  itself  forth  in  a 
wedding-march.  The  bride  had  arrived. 
He  went  out  into  the  cbu  1*011.  He  stood 
beside  her  at  the  altar,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  great  yellow  east  window  they  were 
married. 

He  had  no  doubts  now.  She  was  de- 
sirable; she  was  elusive.  A man  might 
safely  promise  that,  forsaking  all  others, 
he  would  keep  him  only  unto  her  as  long 
as  they  both  should  live.  Reality  had 
everything  its  own  way.  He  thought 
with  gratitude  that  the  real  had  no  longer 
any  shadowy  rival. 

Then  they  turned  from  the  altar,  and 
in  the  first  pew,  untouched  by  time,  the 
Lady  of  the  Garden  was  sitting. 
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THE  TREE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 


BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS. 


“ rpHE  Tree  of  Knowledge,” so  called  by 

X the  people  who  dwelt  in  its  vicin- 
ity, stood  on  the  border  of  the  turnpike 
road  to  Boston.  It  was  an  ancient  elm, 
as  venerable  as  any  prophet,  with  the 
wide  benediction  of  his  giant  arms  and 
the  shelter  of  his  green  mantle  on  a hot 
noontide. 

And  there  was  a great  hollow  in  the 
mighty  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  therein 
was  a sack  of  calf-ski n,  cunningly  fitted 
for  protection  of  its  precious  contents 
against  rain  and  dampness.  Every  day 
the  driver  of  the  Boston  stage  drew  in 
his  mettlesome  steeds  beside  the  old  elm 
and  plunged  a hasty  hand  into  the  depths 
of  the  calf-skin  sack.  There  was  no 
post-office  in  this  tiny  settlement,  and 
therefore  no  way  of  sending  or  obtaining 
the  mail  except  through  the  friendly  of- 
fices of  the  driver  and  the  tree. 

The  stage  dashed  down  the  turnpike 
every  night  with  a rattling  roar  of 
wheels,  which  carried  far,  and  caused 
the  men  in  distant  hay-fields  and  wood- 
lots  to  stand  and  listen  with  hollowed 
hands  at  ears,  and  remark,  with  that  small 
and  primitive  triumph  which  comes  from 
the  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  senses, 
“ There’s  the  stage-coach.” 

Every  night,  just  after  the  passing  of 
the  stage,  came  young  Annie  Pryor,  to 
see  if  perchance  she  might  glean  any- 
thing from  its  leavings  for  herself. 

Annie  would  hasten  down  the  road  in 
the  summer  time,  ruffling  to  the  wind 
like  a rose,  with  her  muslins  and  laces 
and  ribbons.  In  the  winter  season  she 
went  clad  from  neck  to  heel  in  a great 
red  cloak,  which  parted  the  pale  dusk 
like  the  red  breast  of  a robin  as  she 
danced  along. 

No  matter  how  fast  she  came,  she  al- 
ways paused  a moment  before  she  thrust 
her  little  hand  into  the  secret  place  of 
the  old  elm  in  search  of  a letter,  as  if  she 
were  collecting  her  courage  for  a possible 
disappointment.  But  always  once  in  a 
fortnight,  and  sometimes  oftener,  she 
found  there  a letter  for  herself,  addressed 
in  a handwriting  very  fine  and  clearly 
cut,  with  elegant  curves  and  shadings, 
but  always  large,  with  even  an  exaggera- 


tion and  affectation  of  boldness,  to  prove 
beyond  doubt  that  it  was  a man’s.  Al- 
ways when  Annie  secured  her  letter,  and 
turning  the  superscription  to  the  light, 
saw  the  handwriting,  a soft  blush  came 
over  her  face  and  a look  of  rapture  and 
wonder  into  her  eyes. 

She  always  hid  the  letter  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  her  pocket,  and  never  by  any 
chance  read  it  until  after  she  was  home, 
and  sometimes  not  until  she  went  to 
bed,  and  was  sure  that  nobody  would 
see  her  face  until  the  look  which  it  had 
worn  during  the  reading  had  faded  away. 
However,  there  was  nobody  in  the  house 
to  see  her  except  her  elder  sister,  Cor- 
nelia, and  the  servant-woman,  Deborah 
Noyes,  who  had  lived  with  them  ever 
since  Annie  was  born;  but  their  eyes 
were  very  sharp  and  pitiless  with  love. 

There  never  had  been  and  never  would 
be  letters  like  these,  according  to  Annie 
Pryor’s  judgment,  which  was  biassed  by 
the  wisdom  of  utter  innocence  of  the 
world,  and  a fancy  as  holy  in  its  pictur- 
ings  as  a Fra  Angelico's.  As  all  women 
were  angels  to  him,  so  were  all  men 
angels  to  her.  Annie  read  these  letters 
as  she  read  her  Bible,  with  her  heart  and 
her  pulses  aglow  indeed  with  a warmth 
which  confused  her,  but  with  her  ima- 
gination in  the  holy  of  holies,  and  crown- 
ing the  writer  with  an  aureole  of  beauty 
and  sanctity. 

She  had  never  seen  him  in  the  flesh, 
and  had  no  idea  concerning  his  identi- 
ty. The  name  signed  to  the  letters  was 
clearly  a fictitious  one— “David  Ami- 
cus.” In  those  days  sentiment  was  in 
its  fulness  of  glory,  and  had  not  yet 
overlapped  its  own  height  to  the  descent 
of  the  ridiculous.  People,  especially  wo- 
men, regarded  its  farthest  flights  in  their 
correspondence  seriously,  and  with  most 
ardent  approbation. 

So  Annie  Pryor,  reading  with  flutter- 
ings  and  palpitations  innumerable  these 
epistles  signed  with  a name  evidently  in- 
spired by  Scripture  and  Latin  and  senti- 
mentality, and  full  of  such  lofty  con- 
clusions that  the  writer  seemed  more 
than  mortal  mau,  could  he  exemplify 
them  in  himself,  was  in  a rapture  of  en- 
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th  usiasm  and  admiration.  She  was  in  love 
with  a man  whom  she  had  never  seen, 
and  who  represented  to  her  mind  some- 
thing between  a Messiah  and  a Crusader. 

But,  after  all,  the  affection  of  her 
maiden  heart  was  awakened  by  nothing 
except  the  love  which  made  itself  evi- 
dent through  all  the  lofty  verbosity  of 
sentiment,  like  the  strong  sweetness  of 
honey.  Annie  tasted,  smelled,  and  in- 
breathed the  fervent  love  and  the  tender 
glorification  of  herself  in  the  letters,  and 
her  heart  leapt  to  meet  it,  all  in  the  dark, 
but  none  the  less  surely. 

Annie  never  answered  these  letters; 
she  never  dreamed  of  such  a thing;  in- 
deed, there  was  no  address  given.  She 
was  quite  contented  to  respond  silently  to 
all  this  graciousness  of  affection,  not  hav- 
ing as  yet  arrived  at  such  an  understand- 
ing of  love  that  its  need  of  herself  could 
occur  to  her  and  fill  her  with  distress. 

Annie  had  received  her  first  letter  from 
her  unknown  admirer  when  she  had  just 
rpassed  her  seventeenth  birthday.  The 
week  before,  she  had  heard  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  only  girl  friend  whom  she  had 
ever  known,  who  had  moved  to  another 
village  with  her  parents  two  years  before. 
Annie  returned  from  the  neighbor’s  where 
she  had  heard  the  news,  her  eyes  big  with 
wonder  and  a certain  vague  trouble. 

She  seated  herself  at  a window  and  re- 
mained for  some  time,  looking  out  with- 
out speaking.  Then  she  said,  slowly  and 
timidly,  to  her  sister  Cornelia,  who  was 
sitting  opposite  embroidering  a fine  cam- 
bric frill  for  her,  “Cornelia.” 

“What  is  it,  love?”  asked  Cornelia, 
softly. 

The  two  were  half-sisters;  there  was  a 
difference  of  many  years  in  their  ages, 
and  a great  dissimilarity  in  their  figures. 
Cornelia  was  extremely  tall  and  full  of  a 
willowy  sinuosity,  and  Annie  was  almost 
as  small  and  slight  as  a child,  and  as 
weakly  pliable  in  her  movements;  still, 
the  likeness  to  their  common  father  was 
in  their  faces.  Their  voices  were  widely 
different  too,  Annie’s  having  a thin  sweet- 
ness of  quality  like  a reed,  with  no  re- 
serve, and  Cornelia’s  being  not  low,  but 
hushed.  Cornelia  gave  the  impression  of 
being  reined  in,  either  by  herself,  in  op- 
position to  the  urgings  of  Providence,  or 
by  Providence,  in  opposition  to  her  own 
desire  for  bolting.  She  looked  at  Annie 
now  with  a mild  gravity  of  expression, 
which  concealed  a quick  warmth  as  of 


fire.  “What  is  it,  love?”  she  repeated, 
when  the  young  girl  did  not  answer  at 
once,  but  still  hesitated  with  that  look  of 
vague  trouble  in  her  eyes. 

“ Rebecca  is  married,”  Annie  said,  slow- 

!y- 

“Yes,”  assented  Cornelia,  who  never 
seemed  surprised. 

“She  is  married  to  a young  man  in 
Greenfield,  where  they  went  to  live,  her 
aunt  Maria  told  me.” 

Cornelia  saw  that  Annie’s  eyes  were 
full  of  tears. 

“ Are  you  hurt  because  Rebecca  did 
not  write  you  about  her  marriage,  dear?” 
she  asked,  tenderly. 

“No;  she  has  written  me  very  seldom 
since  she  went  away.  Her  aunt  said  she 
would  write  soon.  She  has  been  very 
busy  making  her  wedding  clothes.  She 
has  hem-stitched  and  fagoted  everything, 
and  trimmed  all  her  bed-linen  with  knit- 
ted lace.”  Annie  looked  at  Cornelia  with 
a kind  of  abashed  directness.  “ Cornelia, 
when  do  you  think  I shall  be  married?” 

Cornelia  smiled;  then  her  mouth  drew 
down  at  the  corners.  “In  the  Lord’s 
good  time,  I trust,  love,”  she  replied. 

“I  hope  it  will  be  before  long,”  said 
Annie,  simply  and  seriously;  “or  maybe 
I shall  not  be  married  at  all.  I am 
seventeen — two  months  older  than  Re- 
becca was.” 

“Are  you  not  contented  and  happy  as 
you  are,  love?”  asked  Cornelia,  and  there 
was  a delicate  intonation  of  reproach  in 
her  voice. 

Then  Annie’s  heart  smote  her.  “Oh, 
dear  Cornelia,”  she  cried  out,  sweetly,  “ of 
course  I am  happy  and  contented,  but — ” 
then  she  stopped  again. 

“ I am  contented  and  happy  since  I have 
you.  I ask  for  nothing  more.  You  have 
filled  my  cup  of  blessing  up  full,  Annie.” 

“But  I have  no  Annie,”  the  younger 
sister  rejoined,  laughingehildishly,  “and 
when  I am  as  old  as  you,  Cornelia,  I will 
have  no  Annie.” 

“There  is  nothing  for  you  to  do,  for 
any  woman  to  do,  but  to  trust  iu  the 
Lord  about  all  such  matters,”  Cornelia 
said,  sternly  and  with  a certain  dignity. 
“ If  He  intends  you  to  have  a married 
life,  He  will  send  you  some  one  iu  good 
season;  if  not,  and  He  intends  you  to  be 
single,  you  must  learn  to  be  contented. 
Every  state  has  its  compensations,  aud 
nothing  is  as  unequal  as  it  appears.” 

“ Dear  Cornelia,”  said  Annie,  abruptly. 
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44  was  that  why  you  did  not  get  married — 
just  because  the  Lord  did  not  send  you 
any  one?”  Annie  spoke  in  a tone  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  deprecating  curiosity, 
her  face  flushing,  but  Cornelia  turned 
pale  as  Annie  had  never  seen  her,  and 
Deborah  Noyes,  who  had  come  in  and  was 
sweeping  the  hearth,  gave  a frightened 
start. 

“ I would  rather  not  talk  about  such 
matters,  love,”  Cornelia  answered,  gently, 
and  yet  with  an  accent  which  filled  the 
younger  sister  with  pain  and  distress. 

“Oh,  Cornelia,  forgive  me!”  she  falter- 
ed out. 

Annie  had  a feeling  that  she  had  out- 
raged secrecy  and  delicacy,  and  all  the 
more  because  old  Deborah  later  took  her 
apart  and  charged  her  never  to  ask  her 
sister  such  questions.  “There  air  things 
which  had  better  not  be  talked  about,” 
said  the  old  woman,  who  had  been  mar- 
ried in  her  early  youth,  had  the  wisdom 
of  experience,  and  regarded  Annie  as  her 
own  child. 

“Oh,  Deborah,  I did  not  mean  any 
harm!”  Annie  returned,  piteously. 

“I  know  you  didn't,”  rejoined  Debo- 
rah; “ but  there  air  things  which  is  only 
betwixt  folks  and  their  Maker,  and  not  to 
be  spoke  of  by  their  nearest  and  dearest.’' 

So  Annie  Pryor,  being  forbidden  to 
speak,  could  only  think,  and  as  a result 
of  her  thought  kept  her  love-letters  secret 
when  they  began  to  arrive  a week  later. 

Annie  felt  quite  justified  in  her  se- 
crecy. The  dear  and  noble  unknown  had 
signed  what  was  evidently  an  assumed 
name;  he  did  not  wish  his  identity  dis- 
covered, and  she  had  the  authority  of  her 
elders  that  there  were  subjects  better  not 
discussed,  and  between  one’s  self  and 
God. 

So  Annie  hid  her  love  and  her  letters, 
and  grew  and  blossomed  into  fuller  life, 
like  a flower  which  conceals  the  secret  of 
its  growth  from  even  those  who  tend  and 
love  it,  keeping  always  the  god  that 
giveth  the  increase  hidden  in  the  shad- 
ow of  its  own  life.  Annie  had  always 
been  pretty,  but  now  she  grew  into  such 
a beauty  that  even  the  stolid  farmer  folk 
thereabout,  men  blunted  with  toil  and 
the  dull  fitting  of  desires  to  means  under 
the  yoke  of  Providence,  turned  back  to 
look  at  her,  and  the  women  grew  remi- 
niscent and  comparative  at  the  sight  of 
her.  and  glanced  in  their  looking-glasses. 

However,  she  had  very  few  admirers  of 


any  kind  in  this  little  place,  scarcely 
more  than  the  nucleus  of  a village.  It 
had  always  been  inconceivable  to  peo- 
ple why  Captain  Jonas  Pryor,  Annie’s 
father,  had  settled  there  when  he  gave 
up  his  traffic  on  the  high  seas.  It  may 
have  been  that  the  loneliness  and  isola- 
tion of  the  place  appealed  to  the  man, 
used  to  the  loneliness  and  isolation  of  the 
sea;  at  all  events,  he  seemed  happy  there. 
However,  he  had  Annie,  for  whose  sake 
he  had  quitted  his  life  work  and  turned  his 
back  forever  on  his  good  ship,  and  she  was 
all-sufficient.  Captain  Pryor  had  always 
been  a kind  father  to  Cornelia,  but  she 
was  not  like  little  Annie,  the  child  of  his 
pretty  second  wife,  herself  young  enough 
to  be  his  daughter,  who  had  died  when  he 
was  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Ceylon. 

After  Captain  Pryor  came  home  he 
never  let  Annie  out  of  his  sight  when  he 
could  avoid  it,  and  he  was  as  wroth  as 
he  might  have  been  on  his  quarter-deck, 
when  somebody  suggested  sending  her 
away  to  school. 

‘ 4 1 guess  by  the  time  she  knows  as  much 
as  her  sister  and  I can  teach  her  she  will 
know  enough  for  any  woman,”  he  said; 
44  and  as  for  putting  that  little  tender 
thing  in  with  a parcel  of  great  girls  not 
good  enough  to  tie  her  shoes,  I’ll  be 
damned  first  1 I’ve  sailed  about  enough 
around  this  world  to  get  my  bearings, 
and  know  about  as  well  where  the  rocks 
aud  the  quicksands  be  as  the  teachers 
and  the  parsons  do,  and  I guess  I’ll  be 
full  as  faithful  about  shunting  her  off 
’em  as  they’d  be.  And  as  for  the  rfcst,  I 
guess  Cornelia  has  been  polished  high 
enough  to  give  a little  of  her  shine  to  her 
sister.  ” 

Cornelia  was  well  fitted  to  teach  her 
young  sister,  having  graduated  at  a young 
ladies’  seminary,  and  having  been  well 
grounded  in  the  accomplishments,  as  well 
as  in  some  more  advanced  branches  than 
were  usually  in  vogue  in  such  institu- 
tions. 

As  for  Captain  Pryor,  being  deter- 
mined to  keep  his  darling  with  him  and 
avoid  all  necessity  for  self-reproach,  he 
taught  her  the  rude  astronomy  acquired 
during  long  watches  on  deck  under  the 
expanse  of  stars,  and  also,  as  well  as  he 
was  able  with  no  opportunity  for  practi- 
cal illustration,  how  to  navigate  a ship. 

He  imparted  to  her  his  well -tested 
knowledge  of  geography,  with  sundry 
scornful  dissensions  from  the  maps  in 
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use.  “ I tell  you  all  the  way  to  know  a 
coast  is  by  sailing  round  it,”  he  would 
say,  emphatically,  “and  it  goes  out  here 
where  that  fool  has  made  it  go  in.  Guess 
he  would  go  to  pieces  before  he  had  time 
to  say  his  prayers,  if  he  tried  to  sail 
where  he  has  marked  water.  Don’t  you 
ever  try  to  sail  a ship  according  to  such 
bearings,  sweetheart.” 

In  fair  and  mild  weather  little  Annie 
used  to  sit  with  her  father  on  the  house- 
top, around  which  he  had  erected  a bal- 
ustrade, and  she  learned  strange  lessons 
of  fact  and  fancy,  having  for  a great 
treat  the  looking  through  her  father’s 
spy-glass  at  the  strip  of  blue  sea  visible 
on  a clear  day,  and  watching  the  sails 
moving  along  the  horizon  distance  like 
clouds  in  the  sky.  But  it  did  not  last 
long.  Captain  Pryor  was  quite  an  old 
man,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  ways  of 
a lifetime  shake  the  foundations  of  life. 
He  died  suddenly  when  Annie  was  still 
only  a child,  and  she  was  left  in  the  care 
of  her  elder  sister.  She  was  as  safe  as 
she  would  have  been  with  her  own  mo- 
ther. As  fond  as  Annie’s  father  had 
been  of  her,  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  surround  her  always  so 
impalpably  and  yet  so  completely,  with 
such  fine  and  discriminating  tenderness. 
The  tenderness  of  one  woman  for  another 
is  farther  reaching  in  detail  than  that  of 
a man,  because  it  is  given  with  a fuller 
understanding  of  needs.  Annie  was 
fenced  and  ramparted  against  all  evils 
and  roughnesses  of  life,  in  all  the  ways 
which  the  patience  and  loving  cunning 
of  two  devoted  women  could  devise. 
They  kept  her  from  all  evil,  and  all 
knowledge  of  it.  They  saw  to  it  that 
her  feet  were  dry,  and  the  food  for  her 
imagination  clean.  She  had  seen  only 
the  love -illumined  side  of  her  old  sea- 
captain  father,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
wickedness  on  the  face  of  the  earth  was 
as  securely  hidden  from  the  innocent 
eyes  of  his  daughter  as  if  it  had  lain  at 
the  deepest  bottom  of  the  sea.  She  had 
never  read  a novel;  she  had  had  only 
one  companion  of  her  own  age,  a simple 
girl,  whose  life  had  been  as  sequestered 
as  her  own,  and  Cornelia  had  never  left 
the  two  alone  long,  and  taught  Annie  to 
tell  her  what  they  talked  about.  There 
were  no  young  men  in  the  village  except 
one  lout  of  a farmer’s  lad,  who  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  her  imagination,  or, 
rather,  far  short  of  it.  Annie  regarded 


him  no  more  than  she  would  have  re- 
garded a way-side  tree,  and  he  viewed 
her  with  Heaven  knows  what  dull  ac- 
quiescence of  admiration,  stepping  out  of 
her  path  as  stupidly  and  unquestioning- 
ly  as  one  of  his  own  oxen.  He  being 
the  only  other  of  her  own  age  in  the 
village,  it  was  not  surprising  that  Annie 
was  obliged  to  draw  wholly  upon  her 
imagination  for  the  original  of  her  un- 
known lover.  Her  mind  was  an  abso- 
lute blank  as  to  his  reality.  She  could 
not,  search  her  memory  as  she  would, 
recall  the  face  of  any  man  whom  she 
had  ever  seen  who  in  the  least  answered 
to  her  conception  of  “him.  So  she  fed 
her  love  with  her  own  fancy  and  the 
noble  sentiments  and  words  of  ardent 
and  respectful  devotion  transcribed  upon 
the  sheets  of  foolscap,  and  many  a time, 
when  she  was  ostensibly  seated  with  her 
sister  at  work  on  her  embroidery,  she 
was  holding  sweetest  communion  with 
her  lover  in  that  farthest  closet  of  secrecy 
behind  silent  lips. 

Sometimes,  however,  since  there  were 
forces  at  work  within  herself  of  which 
she  knew  nothing,  she  was  not  quite 
happy,  and  there  was  a sense  of  insuffi- 
ciency in  her  life.  She  was  reaching  the 
point  where  dreams  would  not  content 
her.  In  those  days  she  took  to  standing 
long  at  the  gate  in  the  evening  and  peer- 
ing down  the  country  road  in  the  dusk, 
as  if  she  were  looking  for  some  one,  and 
on  a moonlight  night  she  sat  at  her  win- 
dow watching  out  over  the  pale  illumi- 
nation of  the  meadow,  instead  of  going 
to  bed.  If  the  knocker  sounded,  her 
heart  beat  high  with  anticipation,  and 
every  footstep  smote  her  ear  like  the 
prophecy  of  another.  She  prayed  timid- 
ly, not  being  sure  that  such  prayers  were 
right,  that  her  lover  might  appear  to  her 
at  the  elm  some  day,  instead  of  his  letter, 
and  she  became  so  agitated  that  she 
could  scarcely  breathe  or  walk  steadily 
on  her  way  thither.  She  reasoned  that 
lie  might  come  on  the  stage,  and  wait 
there  for  her.  Finally  she  became  quite 
sure  that  he  would  do  so,  and  every  night 
arrayed  herself  with  the  daintiest  care. 
Her  mother  had  possessed  an  expensive 
wardrobe,  which  had  been  little  worn  at 
her  death.  Cornelia  kept  her  own  finery 
of  youth  only  for  her  young  sister,  and 
Captain  Pryor  had  been  well-to-do  for 
those  times.  Annie  went  clad  in  fine 
array,  in  shimmering  silks  and  fine  nms- 
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lins  and  embroideries,  like  a princess, 
but  they  became  her  well  as  concerned 
her  looks  and  her  breeding  and  her 
birth.  Both  Annie’s  mother  and  Cor- 
nelia’s had  been  of  fine  old  Boston  stock, 
with  high  claims  to  gentility. 

Annie  always  waited,  by  her  sister’s  in- 
structions, until  the  stage  was  so  far  past 
that  nobody  could  espy  her,  before  she 
sought  the  tree;  and  thus  it  often  hap- 
pened that  her  dainty  toilets  were  all 
unseen  except  by  the  loving  women  at 
home,  who  would  have  thought  her  fair 
in  rags.  Sometimes  a sense  of  impatience 
and  futility  came  over  the  young  girl  as 
she  tied  on  her  hat  before  the  looking- 
glass  and  arranged  her  brown  curls  to 
the  best  advantage.  She  longed,  as  nat- 
urally and  innocently  as  she  might  have 
longed  for  water  when  thirsty,  for  the 
eyes  of  her  lover  to  reflect  her  beauty, 
that  she  might  see  it  with  its  best  mean- 
ing. This  little  Annie  Pryor,  stealing 
palpitatingly  down  the  road  to  the  old 
tree,  was  feminine  to  the  heart’s  core. 
No  power  of  straining  out  of  her  natural 
line  was  in  her.  Noble  sentiment  was 
her  spiritual  bread,  and  love  was  her 
honey.  She  was  fonder  of  her  quiet 
needle  than  of  any  other  employment, 
and  her  soul  seemed  to  permeate  to  the 
farthest  hem  on  her  flounces,  the  scallops 
of  her  tucker,  and  the  forked  ends  of  her 
ribbons,  such  an  entirety  of  prettiness  she 
was  as  she  walked. 

It  happened  one  afternoon  in  Decem- 
ber, when  Annie  had  just  passed  her 
eighteenth  birthday,  that  the  Boston 
stage  was  late,  though  she  did  not  know 
it.  She  had  sat  in  her  favorite  place  by 
a window,  embroidering  a pocket-handker- 
chief which  she  privately  designed  for  a 
feature  of  her  wedding  finery,  until  it 
was  past  the  usual  time  for  the  arrival  of 
the  stage;  then  she  rose. 

Cornelia  looked  up  from  her  work  at 
an  opposite  window.  “Wrap  yourself 
up  warmly,  love,"  she  said,  “for  it  looks 
cold  outside.” 

Annie  put  on  her  red  cloak  and  wound 
a furry  tippet  round  her  throat  before 
she  set  out.  It  was  cold,  and  threatening 
snow.  The  sky  hung  low  with  gray 
clouds,  and  there  was  a stillness  which 
shocked  the  senses  like  sound.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  storm  seemed  to  make  itself 
felt,  like  the  presence  of  life  in  a dark 
and  silent  room.  It  was  almost  night, 
but  not  dark  ; somewhere  beyond  the 


clouds  was  the  full  moon.  This  little 
human  thing  full  of  life  and  warmth 
hurried  on  like  a spark  of  fire  through 
the  quiet  of  death  and  storm.  She  did 
not  meet  a living  creature  nor  hear  a 
sound  until  she  was  near  the  old  elm. 
Then  she  heard  the  rumble  of  the  ap- 
proaching stage.  “The  stage  is  late,” 
she  told  herself,  in  dismay,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  Then  she  reasoned 
quickly,  while  the  stage  was  drawing 
nearer,  that  she  would  not  have  time  to 
go  back  and  reach  the  turn  into  the  lane 
where  the  Pryor  house  stood  before  it 
was  upon  her,  and  made  up  her  mind  to 
the  only  course  of  action  possible.  She 
stepped  aside  from  the  road,  and  sought 
the  shelter  of  the  wood  at  the  right  be- 
hind the  great  elm.  The  wood  was  com- 
posed of  oaks,  and  white  birches  waving 
about  in  the  dusk  like  white  wands  of 
conjurers.  Annie  went  as  far  into  the 
wood  as  she  deemed  necessary  to  screen 
herself  from  prying  eyes  on  the  Stage- 
Coach,  and  hid  behind  an  oak,  folding  her 
red  cloak  tightly  around  her  slender  form. 
Then  she  waited  until  the  stage  rolled  up. 
The  driver  alighted,  approached  the  tree, 
and  was  busy  for  a minute  or  two  beside 
it.  Annie  could  see  quite  plainly,  as  she 
peeped  around  the  trunk  of  the  oak,  the 
stage  with  its  team  of  four  horses  drawn 
to  a slanting  ciirve  beside  the  road.  There 
were  no  outside  passengers  except  one 
man  on  the  box,  who  was  holding  the 
lines.  She  thought  that  not  many  had 
ventured  forth  on  such  an  inclement  day, 
and  with  a thrill  of  her  usual  disappoint- 
ment she  thought  that  her  unknown  lover 
had  not  arrived. 

She  waited  until  the  driver  was  back 
in  his  place  again  aud  had  hallooed  to  his 
horses,  whieh  had  moved  on  with  a mighty 
rattling  and  jingling;  then  she  stood  out 
from  behind  the  oak  and  peered  around 
fearfully.  All  at  once  she  became  con- 
scious of  something  unusual.  She  had 
felt,  rather  than  heard,  something  in  the 
wood  near  her.  She  looked  behind  her, 
then  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  and 
saw  what  it  was  — a man  and  a horse 
standing  as  motionless  as  an  equestrian 
statue  in  a cleared  space  among  the  trees. 

Annie  did  not  cry  out,  but  she  seemed 
to  shrink  within  herself,  and  folded  her 
arms  with  a curious  involuntary  motion, 
as  if  she  were  fairly  hugging  herself  for 
protection.  The  man  looked  sharply  at 
this  slender  fair  thing,  her  poor  pretty 
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face,  wild  and  white  with  terror,  intent 
upon  his,  and  remained  motionless  for  a 
moment,  as  if  uncertain  what  to  do. 

Then  he  stepped  forward  with  a court- 
ly lift  and  flourish  of  his  broad  slouched 
hat,  and  all  at  once  Annie’s  fears  fled,  for 
she  knew  that  he  had  come.  She  looked 
up,  innocently  and  quite  fearlessly,  into 
the  dark,  handsome  face  bent  over  hers, 
though  the  soft  pink  mounted  high  to  the 
roots  of  the  curls  on  her  forehead. 

44 1 hope  I have  not  alarmed  you,  mad- 
am,” said  the  man,  with  the  utmost  gen- 
tleness and  deference;  and  he  smiled  as 
he  spoke,  and  Annie’s  heart  quivered  un- 
der the  smile  as  under  a caressing  hand. 

Still,  she  answered  with  considerable 
dignity,  her  own  young  copy  of  her  elder 
sister's  soft  state  when  addressing  a stran- 
ger. 44 1 was  alarmed  for  a moment, 
sir,  because  I had  not  expected  to  see  any 
one  here,”  she  said  ; and  her  voice  sound- 
ed to  the  young  man  like  a flute  played 
by  some  nymph  of  the  winter  woods. 

“But  you  are  not  alarmed  now,  T 
trust?”  he  rejoined,  gently. 

44  No,  I am  not  alarmed  now,  sir.” 

The  stranger  held  his  horse  by  the 
bridle,  and  continued  to  regard  Annie. 
She  could  not  see  his  face  plainly,  because 
it  was  under  the  shadow  of  his  broad  hat, 
but  she  made  sure  that  it  was  the  face  of 
the  man  of  her  dreams,  and  did  not  belie 
the  sentiments  of  his  letters.  In  such  a 
tumult  of  emotion  was  she  that  she  felt 
herself  hot  and  cold,  and  all  her  pulses 
were  throbbing  above  her  thoughts;  but 
so  fine  was  her  breeding,  and  the  instincts 
inherited  from  generations  of  gentlewo- 
men, that  she  made  no  sign. 

“ Allow  me  to  say  that  I think  you  are 
out  rather  late  in  such  a lonely  place,” 
said  the  stranger  at  length,  in  a tone  which 
he  might  have  used  toward  a child. 

“ No,  sir;  it  is  quite  safe,”  replied  An- 
nie. “I  come  here  every  night  for  my 
letters.”  She  blushed  as  she  said  the  last, 
and  her  eyes  fell,  since  she  made  sure  that 
he  knew  all  about  the  letters.  She  knew 
that  he  must  be  David  Amicus,  and  she 
wondered  what  his  real  name  might  be. 

As  she  wondered,  he  told  her,  with  an- 
other courtly  bow. 

44  If  you  will  permit  me  to  present  my- 
self, I am  Harry  Carew,  at  your  service,” 
he  said  — Annie  curtsied  — “ and  I still 
think  it  overlate  for  one  so  young  and 
fair  to  be  out  alone;  and  I will  stand  be- 
side the  road  and  keep  watch  that  you  are 


not  molested  until  you  are  safely  home. 
You  do  not  live  far  from  here?” 

“Only  a short  distance,  sir;  but  I as- 
sure you  that  it  is  quite  safe.” 

Annie,  and  Harry  Carew  leading  his 
horse,  went  out  to  the  border  of  the  wood 
to  the  old  elm,  and  Annie,  with  another 
curtsy,  and  a gentle  “Good-niglit,”  and 
‘‘Thank  you,  sir, ’’started  down  the  road. 

But  the  young  man  called  after  her, 
with  a half  laugh.  “You  have  forgotten 
to  look  for  your  letter,”  he  said;  and  he 
laughed  again  softly,  for  he  thought  that 
it  was  a letter  from  a sweetheart  that  she 
was  expecting,  and  that  the  sight  of  his 
own  handsome  face  had  driven  it  from 
her  mind;  for  Harry  Carew  was  not  with- 
out vanity. 

Annie  turned  back  confusedly  and 
thrust  her  hand  into  the  hollow  of  the 
tree,  but  there  was  only  one  letter  there, 
and  that  for  one  of  the  farmers.  Then 
she  went  her  way,  thinking  that  Mr.  Har- 
ry Carew  had  it  in  his  mind  to  jest  with 
her,  since  he  must  have  known  that  there 
would  be  no  letter  there. 

When  Annie  reached  home  and  enter- 
ed the  warm  room,  bright  with  the  hearth 
fire,  and  the  lamp  hung  around  with  rows 
of  glittering  prisms,  beside  which  her  sis- 
ter sat,  she  turned  her  face  away,  as  if  to 
screen  her  dazzled  eyes  after  the  dusk  out- 
side, but  in  reality  to  hide  her  face  until 
it  should  be  under  better  control.  Annie 
felt  as  if  her  meeting  with  Harry  Carew 
was  written  in  such  plain  characters 
upon  her  face  that  Cornelia  would  read 
all  at  a glance.  She., sat  at  a window  and 
stared  out  at  the  night,  though  Cornelia 
asked  her  tenderly  if  she  had  not  better 
draw  near  the  fire.  She  sat  there  while 
old  Deborah  laid  the  tea  table  in  the  din- 
ing-room, with  musical  clink  of  glass  and 
silver,  and  her  heart  sank  at  the  thought 
of  poor  Harry  Carew  out  in  the  storm, 
which  had  begun:  the  snow  was  falling 
fast.  She  wondered  if  he  would  obtain 
shelter  at  one  of  the  neighbor’s,  or  if  he 
would  ride  on  to  the  nearest  tavern:  it 
seemed  late  for  that.  She  wondered  what 
Cornelia  would  have  said  had  she  asked 
him  to  come  home  with  her,  if  it  would 
have  been  maidenly  to  do  so.  She  kept 
her  eyes  downcast  when  she  sat  at  the 
tea  table  opposite  her  sister,  but  she  felt 
that  Cornelia  was  glancing  perplexedly  at 
her  face.  Cornelia  thought  that  the  girl 
had  a strange  and  unwonted  look,  and 
speculated  anxiously  as  to  what  it  might 
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mean.  Annie  was  uneasy  under  her  sis- 
ter’s fond  and  reflective  gaze,  and  some- 
what guilty.  She  thought  that  possibly 
she  ought  to  tell  her  secret  now,  since 
without  doubt  Mr.  Harry  Carew  would 
seek  her  at  her  own  home  before  long, 
possibly  the  next  day.  Several  times 
during  the  evening  she  was  on  the  verge 
of  confession.  Once  she  said,  “ Sister — ” 
then  stopped. 

“ What  is  it,  love?*’  asked  Cornelia. 

“Nothing,”  replied  Annie. 

Cornelia  had  a subtle  sense  of  disturb- 
ance. The  sudden  repression  of  confi- 
dence from  one  soul  to  another  may  well 
produce  a commotion  like  that  from  the 
stoppage  of  a wave.  “ You  do  not  feel 
ill,  I hope,  love?”  she  said,  uneasily. 

“ No,  sister,”  replied  Annie. 

Annie  lighted  her  candle  and  went  to 
bed  early.  She  wanted  to  be  alone.  The 
storm  had  come  with  all  force,  and  the 
night  was  full  of  the  white  drive  of  the 
snow.  The  wind  had  arisen,  and  came 
in  a steady  wall  of  advance  from  the 
northwest.  Annie  lay  in  bed  listening  to 
it.  “It  is  a dreadful  storm,  and  even  a 
strong  man  might  freeze  if  he  were  out  in 
it,”  she  thought.  While  she  had  no 
doubt,  the  simple  romanticism  of  her  na- 
ture making  it  almost  incapable  of  inter- 
rogation toward  events  which  coincided 
with  her  theories,  she  was  yet  somewhat 
bewildered  at  the  strange  advent  of  her 
mysterious  lover.  It  was  certainly  singu- 
lar that  lie  had  appeared  in  such  wise. 
Annie  had  no  knowledge  of  heroines  of 
romance,  upon  which  to  draw  for  com- 
parison, but  she  reflected  vaguely  that  it 
might  have  been  more  according  to  the 
fitness  of  things  had  Mr.  Harry  Carew 
come  dashing  boldly  up  the  turnpike, 
and  knocking  at  her  door,  implored  per- 
mission to  pay  his  addresses,  than  for  him 
to  lurk  in  the  oak  wood  on  the  chance 
of  seeing  her  when  the  stage  passed. 

Still,  she  had  no  doubt  that  Harry  Ca- 
rew was  the  David  Amicus  of  her  letters, 
and  her  whole  heart  went  out  toward  him 
with  trust  and  love  aud  the  most  fervent 
admiration.  She  considered  him  as  grand 
and  handsome  as  a prince  in  his  appear- 
ance. and  as  for  his  character,  were  there 
not  the  noble  sentiments  in  his  letters  to 
vouch  for  that? 

Annie  recalled  many  to  herself  as  she 
lay  there  sheltered  from  the  storm  in  her 
maiden  nest.  She  had  many  expressions, 
word  for  word,  in  her  memory.  Some 


which  she  specially  admired  and  treasured 
ran  after  this  wise — “To  walk  ever  in 
the  path  of  virtue  and  honesty,  though 
the  hedges  set  with  cruel  thorns  press 
close  on  either  side,  is  to  my  mind  better 
than  to  walk  in  the  path  of  vice,  though 
there  be  room  therein  for  the  w ide  spread- 
ing of  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  the  so- 
ciety of  the  gay  and  light-minded  with 
whom  to  pass  the  time  to  eternity  by  song 
and  jest.”  And  another — “Constancy 
and  the  faithful  keeping  of  vows  and 
promises  I enjoin  upon  myself,  for  I 
comprehend  not  how  I can  be  false  to 
another  without  also  being  false  to  my 
own  self.”  And  another — “I  slum  in- 
temperance and  impurity  as  I would 
shun  the  plague,  for  I am  well  aware 
that  you  could  esteem  me  no  more  after 
my  moral  death  than  you  could  do  after 
my  physical,  and  the  wedded  bliss  to  wal'd 
which  I ever  look  forward  as  toward  an 
earthly  paradise  would  be  forfeited  for- 
ever.” 

“There  is  no  man  in  the  whole  world 
so  noble  and  so  good,”  thought  Annie 
Pryor,  though  she  had  seen  Harry  Carew 
only  once,  and  theu  at  a disadvantage, 
on  account  of  the  dusk,  and  his  slouched 
hat  wrell  over  his  flashing  eyes;  but  by 
some  unwritten  law  of  love  those  eyes 
had  found  their  way  at  once  to  her  soul. 

It  was  midnight  before  Annie  fell 
asleep;  then  it  w*as  an  hour  or  more  be- 
fore she  woke  suddenly, with  the  convic- 
tion borne  in  upon  her  that  there  was 
something  unwonted  astir. 

Annie  wfas  timid,  but  wras  that  night 
in  a state  of  excitement  and  exaltation  of 
spirit  wrbich  was  beyond  ordinary  fear. 
Without  the  least  hesitation  she  sprang 
out  of  bed,  ran  to  the  window,  and  look* 
ed  out.  The  storm  wTas  furious;  all  the 
night  wras  a whirlpool  of  white  crystals, 
yet  made  faintly  luminous  by  the  full 
moon.  She  could  see  dimly  the  yard  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  the  figure  of  a 
man  plodding  through  the  snow. 

Annie  hesitated,  not  knowing  whether 
to  awraken  her  sister  and  Deborah,  or  not; 
then  she  decided  not.  She  knew  who  had 
come — Mr.  Harry  Carew  , seeking  shelter 
from  the  storm.  He  must  be  nearly 
spent.  She  did  not  see  his  horse;  perhaps 
that  had  fallen  down  exhausted.  It  would 
take  some  time  to  arouse  her  sister;  there 
might  be  some  parley  before  he  would  be 
admitted,  since  they  were  three  lonely 
women,  and  there  were  valuable  silver 
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and  some  jewelry  in  the  house.  While 
the}'  delayed  and  talked  he  might  fall 
fainting  on  the  door-stone;  she  resolved 
that  she  would  admit  him  herself. 

Annie  put  on  her  clothes  hurriedly, 
lighted  a candle,  and  shading  it  careful- 
ly lest  the  light  shine  through  the  cracks 
of  her  sister  s door  across  the  hall,  stole 
down  stairs  to  the  front  door.  She  drew 
the  bolt  and  threw  the  door  wide  open, 
and  there  was  nobody  there.  Then  she 
heard  a slight  noise  in  the  north  parlor, 
and  ran  to  the  door  of  that  and  opened  it. 
The  wind  and  snow  from  an  open  window 
came  in  her  face,  and  her  candle  would 
have  flickered  out  had  she  not  carefully 
shaded  it.  She  dimly  perceived  a man’s 
figure  before  her,  and  spoke  at  once, 
though  in  a hushed  and  tremulous  voice. 
“Oh,”  said  she,  “I  am  sorry  that  you 
had  to  climb  in  the  window!  I am  very 
sorry!  I went  to  the  door  as  fast  as  I 
could.  I am  very  sorry!”  Then,  when 
he  made  no  response,  she  spoke  again, 
with  the  sweetest  pity  in  her  voice:  “I 
fear  you  are  overcome  with  the  cold  and 
the  storm,”  she  said,  “you  have  been  out 
in  it  so  long.  Please  come  out  in  the 
other  room,  where  the  fire  is.  It  is  cov- 
ered, but  I will  soon  have  it  blazing  again, 
and  the  room  cannot  be  cold  yet.  Please 
come  out  in  the  other  room,  and  I will 
get  some  wine  for  you  : I fear  that  you 
are  almost  exhausted.” 

Then  there  was  a smothered  ejaculation 
in  return,  which  might  mean  almost  any- 
thing; then  silence.  The  shadowy  figure 
of  the  man  was  motionless.  Annie  stood 
regarding  him  with  hesitation  and  fear, 
lest  he  might  be  unable  to  do  as  she  said, 
and  might  at  any  minute  fall  on  the  floor 
at  her  feet. 

“ Oh,”  she  pleaded, falteringly,  “ I hope 
you  are  able  to  come.  Pray  come,  if  you 
can,  or — or — would  you  like  me  to  help 
you?” 

Annie  made  a timid  motion  toward  the 
man  as  she  spoke;  then,  to  her  intense 
relief,  he  answered  her  in  a smothered 
voice. 

“I  will  come.”  he  said. 

Annie  led  the  way  across  the  entry  to 
the  south  parlor,  which  was  the  ordinary 
sitting-room  of  the  family  in  winter 
weather,  where  the  great  hearth  fire  was 
kept,  being  raked  over  with  ashes  every 
night,  and  readily  kindled  anew  every 
morning.  Annie  pulled  a rocking-chair 
before  the  hearth. 


“Please  be  seated,  sir,”  she  said,  “and 
I will  soon  have  the  fire  burning.” 

But  as  she  went  down  on  her  knees  upon 
the  hearth  the  man  pushed  her  gently 
aside  and  took  the  shovel  from  her  hand. 

“Nay,  be  seated  yourself,”  he  said; 
“this  is  no  work  for  your  hands.” 

“ Oh,  sir,  I fear  you  are  not  able.” 

Harry  Carew  laughed  faintly  and  con- 
fusedly, and  went  on  with  his  work  of 
raking  away  the  ashes  from  the  bed  of 
glowing  coals.  Annie  lighted  the  can- 
dles, and  he  piled  some  sticks  on  the  fire, 
which  soon  blazed.  The  room  was  full 
of  light,  and  Annie  looked  timidly  at  her 
guest.  He  was  very  white,  so  white  that 
she  was  confirmed  in  her  opinion  that  he 
must  be  exhausted  by  his  struggle  with 
the  storm ; and,  moreover,  his  face  wore 
a strange  expression,  half  of  reckless 
mirth,  and  half  of  something  else  which 
she  could  not  decipher. 

However,  his  face,  now  seen  fully,  was 
very  handsome  and  quite  young.  He 
had  tossed  his  slouched  hat  aside  and  dis- 
played his  head  of  black  curly  locks. 
His  clothes,  though  they  were  rough  and 
sat  upon  him  somewhat  carelessly,  had 
yet  the  air  of  a gentleman's.  His  short 
cloak,  thrown  back  over  his  shoulders, 
disclosed  a pistol  in  his  belt,  which  was  a 
common  enough  ornament  for  a gentle- 
man travelling  alone  on  horseback,  and 
Annie  thought  nothing  of  it. 

The  young  man,  on  his  part,  saw  for  the 
first  time — for  he  had  not  fully  seen  her 
that  evening — the  very  loveliest  maid  his 
eyes  had  ever  beheld.  She  was  clad  in 
a sack  and  petticoat  of  crimson  wool,  of 
which  the  firelight  and  the  candle-light 
made  a rich  flow  of  color,  and  her  face 
was  surrounded  by  the  loose  stream  of 
her  brown  hair.  Of  such  an  exceeding 
fineness  and  delicacy  was  Annie's  beauty 
that  it  had  an  unreal  character,  and  led  a 
beholder  to  doubt  if  he  saw  aright.  The 
face  of  the  young  man  surveying  her  be- 
came more  and  more  singular  in  expres- 
sion. He  had  a feeling  as  if  a draught  of 
wine  had  gone  to  his  head,  and  he  did  not 
fairly  know  if  he  were  in  his  sober  senses 
or  not. 

“ I am  sorry  that  I was  so  long  in  com- 
ing to  admit  you,”  she  said  again,  with 
sweetest  apology.  “ I saw  you  from  my 
window,  and  as  soon  as  I could  went 
down  to  unbolt  the  door,  but  you  were 
not  there.  I am  sorry  that  you  had  to 
climb  in  the  window.” 
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Mr.  Harry  Carew  colored  like  a girl; 
he  began  to  speak,  and  stammered,  then 
laughed  nervously  to  hide  his  confusion. 

“I  should  have  begged  you  to  come 
home  with  me  this  evening,  perhaps,” 
said  Annie,  with  a sweet  and  childlike 
directness,  though  she  was  evidently 
stirred  with  maidenly  modesty  and  em- 
barrassment. “ My  sister  Cornelia  would 
have  made  you  welcome,  and — and — I 
knew,  of  course,  who  you  were.” 

“ What  the  devil  can  she  mean?” 
thought  Harry  Carew,  then  checked  even 
his  reckless  mode  of  thought  before  the 
tender  innocence  in  her  face. 

“I  am  very  sorry  I did  not,”  Annie 
continued,  almost  tearfully,  feeling  more 
and  more  distressed  at  her  lack  of  cour- 
tesy. “I  knew  the  storm  was  coming 
fast,  too.  It  is  dreadful  that  you  wan- 
dered about  so  long.” 

“Oh,  do  not  think  of  that,  I beg  of 
you,”  returned  Harry  Carew,  in  a choked 
voice. 

“Please  be  seated,”  urged  Annie, 
sweetly. 

“No,  no;  thank  you,”  he  stammered 
out.  “You — you  are  an  angel.  I never 
saw  mortal  woman  like  you.  But  I can- 
not stay.  I must  be  back  in  Boston  be- 
fore to-morrow  morning.” 

He  reached  toward  his  hat,  then  turn- 
ing, saw  Annie  regarding  him  with  a 
look  of  such  utter  alarm  and  wonder 
that  he  started.  • Then  with  a gesture  of 
the  very  helplessness  of  recklessness  he 
sat  down  in  the  chair  which  she  had 
placed  for  him.  “Well,”  he  said,  with 
something  between  a laugh  and  a groan, 
“I  will  stay,  and  thank  you  for  your 
hospitality,  as  I would  thank  an  angel 
at  the  gate  of  heaven.  But  call  your 
sister,  child,  for  ’tis  after  midnight,  and 
she  does  not  know  me  as  well  as  you  do, 
for  there  cannot  be  two  such  miracles  of 
trust  and  innocence  under  one  roof.” 

Annie  turned  toward  the  door,  but  it 
was  opened  before  she  reached  it,  and 
Cornelia  stood  there,  pale  and  stern  and 
frightened,  with  old  Deborah’s  night- 
capped  face  peering  around  her  shoulder. 

Cornelia  advanced  into  the  room  and 
stood  staring,  her  head  turning  as  with 
measured  method,  first  toward  her  sister, 
then  toward  Carew,  then  back  again. 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  dismay  and  incre- 
dulity. 

“Oh,  sister — ” Annie  began,  but  Cor- 
nelia did  not  seem  to  hear  her;  her  head 
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was  turned  toward  the  young  man,  and 
him  she. addressed. 

“Who  are  you?  Why  do  you  come 
here  at  dead  of  night  in  such  fashion  as 
this?”  she  asked,  and  her  voice  had  the 
awful  sternness  of  aroused  gentleness. 
There  was  no  lack  of  spirit  in  Cornelia 
Pryor,  especially  when  she  had  her  young 
sister  to  defend. 

The  young  man,  who  had  arisen  at 
her  entrance,  opened  his  mouth  to  speak, 
but  Annie  anticipated  him. 

“Oh,  Cornelia!”  she  cried  out  in  a 
grieving  voice,  as  if  she  would  burst  into 
tears.  “ Oh,  sister,  do  not  speak  to  him  so ! 
The  poor  gentleman  is  overtaken  by  the 
storm  on  his  way  to  Boston,  and  he  is  al- 
most exhausted;  see  how  pale  he  is.  Oh, 
sister!” 

“ Is  this  true,  sir?”  demanded  Cornelia, 
with  keen  eyes  on  his  face. 

The  young  man  bowed.  “It  is  true 
that  I am  overtaken  by  the  storm,  and  I 
begin  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  my  get- 
ting through  to-night;  the  snow  has 
gathered  fast,  and  my  horse  is  somewhat 
jaded.  She  has  carried  me  from  the 
south  shore  this  afternoon.” 

“ Where  is  your  horse,  sir?” 

“Tied  to  the  gate  yonder,  madam.” 

“ Did  you  knock?  I did  not  hear  you.” 

Then  Annie  interposed,  with  her  eager- 
ness like  that  of  a child.  “ No,  sister,  he 
did  not  knock.  I heal'd  him  coming, 
and  I looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw 
him  in  the  yard,  and  I — ” 

“ Why  did  you  not  call  me?” 

“Oh,  sister,  I was  afraid  that  he 
would  fall  down  out  there  in  the  storm 
before  he  would  be  let  in.  I thought 
you  might  be  frightened  because  we  were 
all  alone  and  there  were  the  silver  and 
mother’s  jewels  in  the  house,  and — and 
you  did  not  know  him.” 

“Do  you  know  him?”  asked  poor  Cor- 
nelia Pryor,  with  a gasp. 

“Yes,  sister,”  replied  Annie,  blushing, 
but  looking  bravely  at  Cornelia. 

“ What  is  your  name?”  asked  Cornelia, 
turning  to  the  young  man.  Her  lips 
were  stiff : she  could  scarcely  speak. 

“Harry  Carew,  madam.” 

“What  is  your  native  place?” 

“Boston,  madam.” 

“ Are  you  a relative  of  General  Carew  ?” 

The  young  man’s  mouth  twitched  and 
his  forehead  contracted.  He  looked 
whiter  than  ever,  but  he  answered,  pres- 
ently, “ I am  his  youngest  son,  madam.” 
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A quick  light  of  recollection  flashed 
over  Cornelia's  face.  “Oh,”  she  said, 
involuntarily,  “you  are  the  son  of  whom 
I-” 

But  Harry  Carew  stopped  her  with  a 
gesture  of  almost  agonj\  Oh,  madam,” 
he  cried  out,  as  if  he  were  in  an  extremity 
of  peril — “oh,  madam,  I beg  of  you  to 
be  silent!  I beg  of  you  to  wait  until  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  with 
you  in  private!  I beg  of  you,  by  your 
womanly  pity !” 

Cornelia's  face  softened.  “ I have  my 
sister  to  protect,  sir,”  said  she. 

“ And  I will  defend  your  sister  with  my 
life  against  any  who  offer  her  harm  or 
insult,  be  he  myself  or  any  other  man!” 
cried  Harry  Carew,  hotly. 

“Oh,  sister !”  said  Annie. 

Cornelia  drew  herself  up  to  her  full 
height.  “ Mr.  Carew/’  said  she,“  we  are 
a household  of  women,  utterly  helpless 
and  unprotected.  You  are  a stranger  to 
me  personally,  though  you  claim  to  be- 
long to  a family  whom  I have  known  in 
times  past;  and  it  may  be  so,  for  you  re- 
semble General  Carew,  as  I remember 
him,  but  I have  no  proof.” 

“Oh,  sister!” 

The  young  man  pulled  a letter  from 
his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  Cornelia. 
“There  is  a letter  received  from  my  fa- 
ther not  three  days  since,”  he  said,  “if 
that  will  serve  as  proof  of  my  identity. 
I should  have  no  object  in  coming  by 
such  a letter  by  unfair  means,  for  it  is  of 
no  value,  since  the  golden  words  which  it 
contains  do  not  pass  as  coin  of  the  realm.” 

Cornelia  looked  at  the  superscription 
on  the  great  folded  sheet. 

“You  are  at  liberty  to  read  the  con- 
tents,” said  the  young  man.  “ I beg  that 
you  will  do  so  at  your  leisure.” 

Cornelia  regarded  him  steadfastly,  with 
the  letter  in  her  hand.  “ Admitting  that 
you  are  Harry  Carew,”  said  she,  “there 
are  still  grave  reasons  why  I should  hesi- 
tate about  admitting  you  into  such  a 
household  as  this  at  such  an  hour,  but  I 
cannot  drive  you  from  my  door  in  this 
storm,  and  I therefore  bid  you  welcome 
to  a house  which  has  never  yet  had  its 
hospitality  outraged  or  betrayed.” 

“And  it  shall  never  have  it  outraged 
or  betrayed  by  me,  madam/’  replied  Har- 
ry Carew. 

“ Oli,  sister!”  Annie  sighed,  faintly. 

“Deborah  will  fetch  you  the  lantern 
and  the  keys,”  said  Cornelia,  “and  you 


had  best  lead  your  horse  to  the  barn  and 
feed  him.  Then  when  you  return  j*ou 
shall  have  some  refreshment.” 

“Oh,  madam,”  cried  the  young  man, 
eagerly,  “I  want  no  supper  for  myself, 
only  for  my  horse!  If  you  will  but  give 
me  a bed  and  shelter,  it  is  all  I ask.” 

“ We  send  not  our  guests  to  bed  sup- 
perless,” replied  Cornelia,  with  her  mild 
stateliness  of  manner. 

Mr.  Harry  Carew  took  the  lantern  and 
keys  as  directed,  and  when  he  had  stabled 
and  fed  his  jaded  horse,  had  his  own  sup- 
per, served  daintily  with  fine  damask  and 
all  the  silver  tea  things,  and  then  went 
to  bed  in  the  bedstead  of  state  in  the 
guest-chamber  of  the  Pryor  house. 

That  was  the  great  snow-storm,  which 
became  the  folk-lore  tale  of  a generation. 
Once  in  a while  a storm  of  the  elements, 
like  a storm  of  human  passion,  rages  it- 
self into  immortality.  The  snow  fell  dur- 
ing two  nights  and  the  greater  part  of 
three  days,  and  all  the  roads  were  impas- 
sable. Harry  Carew  remained  in  the 
Pryor  house  nearly  all  the  week,  otherwise 
he  had  stood  a fair  chance  of  perishing 
by  the  way.  All  the  landmarks  of  stones 
and  fences  were  lost,  the  trees  stood 
branch-high  in  windward  swirls,  and  the 
houses,  with  shaggy  walls  and  pendulous 
eaves,  like  old  men’s  beards,  cowered  low 
under  great  weights  of  snow. 

Harry  Carew  worked  manfully,  fight- 
ing the  snow  with  shovel  and  broom,  de- 
fending the  house  of  his  entertainers  as 
best  he  might  against  the  onslaught  of  the 
storm.  Several  times  the  great  chimney 
had  to  be  dug  outK  since  its  cap  of  snow 
extinguished  the  hearth  fire,  and  the 
house  was  thereby  filled  with  smoke.  The 
blinds  and  shutters  of  the  northeast  win- 
dows had  to  be  braced,  else  the  windows 
would  have  been  forced  in  with  the  bat- 
tering gusts  of  the  storm. 

“ Only  see  how  hard  he  is  working  for 
us,  sister,”  said  Annie,  with  soft  reproach, 
“and  you  hesitated  about  asking  him  to 
stay,  though  he  would  have  perished  in 
the  storm.” 

“ I was  only  fearful  for  you,  love,”  re- 
plied Cornelia,  in  a troubled  voice.  Cor- 
nelia was  very  pale;  she  seemed  to  have 
grown  thin  in  a few  days. 

“Well,  you  are  not  now;  you  have 
seen  his  letters,  and  you  know  there  is 
not  such  a man  anywhere.  I am  not  sure 
that  even  father  was  as  good  as  he  is/’ 
said  Aunie,  radiantly. 
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The  morning  after  Harry  Carew's  ar- 
rival Annie  had  gone  to  Cornelia  with 
her  precious  letters. 

“What  are  they?”  Cornelia  asked, 
faintly,  when  she  held  them  out  toward 
her.  She  made  no  motion  to  take  them. 

. “The  letters  he  sent  — the  letters  he 
wrote.” 

“The  letters  who  wrote?”  Cornelia 
spoke  as  if  her  voice  were  failing  her. 

“The  letters  that  Mr.  Harry  Carew 
wrote,”  replied  Annie,  blushing,  and  look- 
ing at  her  with  surprise.  “Who  else 
could  have  written  them?” 

“Take  them  away,”  said  Cornelia, 
thrusting  at  the  letters  with  her  slim 
trembling  hand. 

“ Why,  no,  sister.  I want  you  to  read 
them;  then  you  will  see  how  good  and 
noble  he  is,”  Annie  said,  in  a hurt  fashion. 

“No,  dear;  I would  rather  not  read 
them.” 

“Oh,  sister!”  pleaded  Annie,  in  her 
little  sweet  voice,  which  had  always  won 
the  elder  sister  from  her  own  way.  Cor- 
nelia took  the  letters,  and  the  red  surged 
over  her  thin  face,  and  her  hands  shook 
as  she  opened  them  till  the  paper  rustled 
like  leaves  in  a wind. 

Annie  waited;  then  she  confronted  Cor- 
nelia with  a look  of  triumph.  “ He  wrote 
them,  sister,”  she  said,  then  started,  her 
sister's  face  was  so  strange  and  ghastly, 
and  so  laboring  with  speech  which  yet 
did  not  come.  “ Why,  what  is  it?  what 
is  it,  sister?”  she  cried  out.  “ Are  you  ill? 
Oh,  sister!” 

Cornelia  motioned  her  away,  trying  to 
smile. 

“ Sister,  are  you  ill?” 

“ No,  no,  love.  Go  now ; take  your  let- 
ters and  go.  I want  to  think.” 

“ You  are  not  ill?” 

“No,  I tell  you,  love.” 

“ Oh,  sister,  was  there  ever  anybody  like 
him?  And  you  are  not  angry  because  I 
did  not  tell  you  before  about  the  letters?” 

“No,  love,”  said  Cornelia,  patiently; 
but  she  did  not  look  at  Annie. 

“I  will  never  keep  anything  from  you 
again,  sister.  You  will  not  mistrust  him 
ever  again,  now  you  have  seen  his  beau- 
tiful letters,  will  you,  sister?” 

“ No,  love,”  Cornelia  repeated : she  was 
breathing  shortly,  as  if  she  had  been  run- 
niog. 

“Shall  I tell  her?  Shall  I tell  her?” 
she  kept  asking  herself;  but  she  told  no- 
thing, and  Annie  went  away  with  her 


letters,  rather  puzzled  and  hurt  by  her 
sister's  manner,  but  not  seriously  so.  This 
young  girl  was  cast  on  very  simple  lines, 
and  with  the  lack  of  subtlety  in  her  own 
nature  came  the  lack  of  comprehension 
of  it  in  others.  She  would  always  see  the 
characters  of  her  fellow-beings  like  pure 
colors,  with  no  complexities  of  shadings 
and  motives,  and  no  amount  of  jostling 
by  life  would  ever  depose  her  from  the 
first  ground  of  observation  from  which 
her  childish  eyes  had  beheld  the  world 
and  the  things  thereof. 

She  went  away  with  her  letters,  and 
there  was  Harry  Carew  standing  in  the 
door  of  the  south  parlor,  bowing  low,  and 
accosting  her  as  if  she  were  indeed  the 
angel  which  he  had  called  her,  and  with 
all  the  little  savor  of  gentle  mockery  and 
merriment  gone  from  his  manner. 

“ Oh,  believe  me,  I do  not  know  how  to 
express  to  you  my  gratitude,  my  more 
than  gratitude,  my  heart  felt  devotion,  for 
the  confidence  which  you  place  in  me 
and  the  permission  which  you  and  your 
sister  give  me  to  remain,”  he  said,  fer- 
vently, with  eyes  of  reverent  admiration 
on  her  face. 

Annie  laughed  gently.  There  was  a 
soft  blush  all  over  her  sweet  face,  which 
seemed  to  the  young  man  like  a tangible 
veil  of  maiden  modesty  which  separated 
her  from  him.  “Oh,  sir,”  she  replied, 
“it  requires  no  trust  after  these  letters! 
They  bear  testimony  to  what  you  are.” 

“ Those  letters?” 

“ Yes,  sir.  Have  you  so  soon  forgotten 
your  own  letters?”  Annie  laughed  again, 
though  in  a puzzled  fashion. 

“ My  letters?1’ 

“ Yes,  sir,  your  letters.”  Annie’s  face, 
surveying  his,  began  to  look  grieved  as 
well  as  puzzled,  and  she  straightened  her- 
self a little  at  the  same  time. 

Harry  Carew  extended  hishand.  “ Since 
you  say  they  are  mine,  may  I see  them?” 
he  asked,  almost  timidly. 

But  Annie  held  the  letters  with  a quick 
motion  close  to  her  bosom,  and  looked  at 
him  with  a deepening  blush  on  her  cheeks. 

“ As  you  please.  I would  not  look  at 
them  against  your  will,”  Harry  Carew 
said,  gently  and  humbly. 

“ You  may  see  them,”  Annie  said,  in  a 
whisper.  Then  she  gave  him  the  letters, 
and  stood  with  her  head  averted  while 
he  looked  at  them,  lest  he  read  certain 
passages  at  the  same  moment  when  she 
should  remember  them. 
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Harry  Carew  unfolded  the  letters  with 
trembling  bauds  and  glanced  over  them. 
His  face  changed  as  he  read.  u Who  is 
this  man,  this  friend  of  yours,  who  calls 
himself  David  Amicus?”  he  asked,  ab- 
ruptly. 

Annie  was  cruelly  bewildered  at  the 
question.  She  did  not  know  if  she  should 
be  hurt  or  indignant.  She  did  not  answer 
at  once,  but  glanced  at  him  irresolutely. 

‘ Well?”  asked  Harry  Carew,  harshly. 

“ Why,  sir,  you  yourself!  It  is  scarce- 
ly kind  or  courteous  of  you  to  make  a 
jest  of  me,”  said  Annie  then,  with  some- 
thing of  dignity. 

Harry  Carew  drew  a long  breath.  “ Be- 
lieve me,  I have  no  thought  of  making  a 
jest  of  you,”  he  said,  earnestly.  “ I crave 
your  pardon  if  I have  seemed  to  do  so. 
But  tell  me  the  whole  story,  if  you  please. 
How  long  have  you  been  receiving  these 
letters?  How  did  they  come?” 

“ But  you  already  know,  sir.” 

“ But  tell  me  over.  I beg  of  you.” 

Then  Annie  half  reluctantly,  for  she 
was  still  doubtful  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
was  making  a jest  of  her,  told  him  the 
story  of  the  letters. 

When  she  had  finished  she  scarcely 
knew  Harry  Carew's  face,  that  she  had 
seen  it  before,  so  softened  it  was,  and  full 
of  sorrow  and  shame  and  tenderness.  It 
seemed  to  her,  also,  that  his  black  eyes 
were  bright  with  tears  ; but  that  she 
doubted,  since  he  was  a man,  and  she 
knew  of  no  reason  for  them. 

Harry  Carew  gave  the  letters  to  her. 
“Thank  you,”  he  said,  and  bowed,  and 
went  abruptly,  turning  his  face  aside 
like  a girl,  as  if  he  wished  to  conceal  it, 
into  the  south  room,  in  whose  door  he 
had  been  standing. 

Annie  went  away  with  her  letters, 
somewhat  puzzled  and  hurt  by  Mr.  Har- 
ry Carew's  manner,  as  she  had  been  by 
Cornelia's,  but  never  doubting  anything. 
She  reflected  that  he  had  probably  some 
good  reason  for  pretending  surprise  con- 
cerning the  letters,  as  he  had  had  for 
secrecy  in  the  first  place. 

Later  in  the  day  Harry  Carew  and 
Cornelia  Pryor  had  a private  conference 
in  the  north  parlor,  whither  she  had  led 
the  way,  that  they  might  be  secure  from 
interruption.  There  was  no  fire  in  the 
room,  and  the  white  storm  drove  past  its 
four  windows,  filling  it  with  a pale 
gloom.  Cornelia  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  square  apartment,  confronting 


her  guest  with  a mild  pitilessness.  “I 
found  a window  iu  this  room  open  last 
night,  Mr.  Carew,”  she  said.  “I  con- 
tinue to  offer  you  my  hospitality,  but  it 
is  best  that,  we  understand  each  other. 
Why  did  you  come  to  this  house  last 
night?” 

“I  came  to  rob  you,  to  steal  your 
money  and  your  jewels,”  answered  Har- 
ry Carew,  looking  at  her  with  face  as 
white  as  if  he  were  de^d.  Then  sudden- 
ly, before  she  could  speak,  he  had  thrown 
himself  on  his  knees  before  her.  “Ob," 
he  cried,  “ I beg  of  you  never  to  let 
her  know!  I beg  of  you  never  to  let 
your  sister  knowl  If  you  do,  you  will 
have  snatched  away  the  last  straw  that 
could  save  me  from  destruction.” 

“ Your  poor  father,  whose  letter  I have 
read,  should  save  you  from  destruction, 
and  not  my  sister,”  answered  Cornelia, 
coldly. 

“Oh,”  said  Harry  Carew,  hoarsely,  “I 
have  read  those  letters,  and  I know  what 
she  thinks  of  me.  For  God’s  sake,  never 
tell  her  what  I am!  Never  let  me  see 
myself  in  her  eyes  as  black  as  I am,  lest 
I can  never  be  anything  else  forever. 
Oh,  I beg  of  you  never  to  tell  her  that 
those  letters  are  not  mine!” 

“Would  you  then  deceive  her,  and 
add  treachery  to  your  other  sins?”  Cor- 
nelia asked,  sternly. 

“No,  no;  I would  make  those  letters 
true.  I would  grow  to  be  wliat  slie 
thinks  I am.  I would  reach  the  height 
on  which  I see  myself  in  her  inuocent 
heart.  Oh,  I beg  of  you  do  not  take 
away  my  last  chance  of  salvation!  Let 
me  work  and  strive  until  I have  made 
myself  worthy  of  her.” 

“You  have  not  known  my  sister  one 
day,”  said  Cornelia,  coldly. 

“How  long  does  it  take  to  learn  to 
love  an  angel?”  demanded  Harry  Carew. 
Suddenly  a look  of  jealous  anxiety  came 
over  his  face.  “Who  wrote  those  let- 
ters?” he  asked.  “I  thought,  when  1 
read  them,  that  no  man  wrote  them,  for 
I never  knew  a man  so  good;  but  if  any 
did,  he  has  first  right.” 

“ I wrote  them,”  said  Cornelia. 

“You?” 

There  was  something  fairly  majestic 
about  Cornelia  Pryor,  standing  before 
him  in  her  long  black  gown,  which 
shaded  as  unsubstantially  into  the  gloom 
of  the  room  as  a shadow.  “I  had  in 
my  youth  a bitter  experience,”  said  she. 
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“I  discovered  the  treachery  and  wicked- 
ness of  man.  I threw  my  heart  away 
upon  one  who  was  unworthy,  and  I 
wanted  to  save  my  sister  from  a like 
fate.  I wanted  to  fill  her  mind  with 
such  a pure  ideal  that  there  could  be  no 
danger.  I endea voiced  in  those  letters  to 
show  what  a man  worthy  of  her  affection 
should  be,  that  she  might  love  no  other.” 

Cornelia  Pryor  disclosed  her  visionary 
and  romantic  scheme  with  a quiet  stateli- 
ness and  dignity  which  challenged  criti- 
cism. Harry  Carew  stared  at  her  incred- 
ulously, then  he  almost  laughed,  though 
the  tears  stood  in  his  bold  black  eyes. 
“And  then— and  then,”  lie  stammered, 
“ I came  with  the  husks  in  my  heart 
and  my  stomach,  and  she  invested  me 
with  all  those  virtues.  She  greeted  me, 
coming  to  rob  her,  as  if  I were  the 
prince.” 

Harry  Carew's  face  took  on  an  expres- 
sion of  the  most  passionate  devotion; 
his  voice  broke.  “ Bless  her!  bless  her!” 
he  said.  “ I will  worship  her  for  that  till 
my  dying  day,  if  I can  have  no  more. 

“It  is  the  first  time  I ever  attempted 
to  steal,”  he  added,  eagerly.  “I  hope 
you  will  believe  that.  Last  night  I was 
wellnigh  desperate.  I had  lost  every 
cent  at  cards.  I determined  to  rob  the 
Boston  stage.  Then  she  came  and  saved 
me  from  that.  I would  have  dropped 
dead  first  then. 

“Then  I had  not  a cent  in  my  purse, 
and  the  storm  came  on.  I did  not  know 
that  she  lived  here;  I thought  she  went  to 
the  house  beyond.  I have  never  attempt- 
ed highway  robbery  or  burglary  before. 
I trust  you  will  believe  that.  I beg  you 
never  to  let  her  know  what  I came  here 
for  last  night,  as  you  hope  for  mercy. 
Let  me  have  my  chance  to  reach  what 
she  thinks  I am;  then  I will  tell  her  all 
myself.” 

Harry  Carew  went  away  nearly  a week 
later.  He  saw  Annie  alone  in  the  north 
parlor  a few  minutes  before  he  left,  but 
there  were  no  words  of  love  passed  be- 
tween them.  He  only  held  both  her 
little  hands  in  his,  and  looked  in  her  eyes 
as  if  they  had  been  indeed  those  of  an 
angel,  and  who  can  say  what  angel  of 
himself  poor  Harry  Carew  saw  there? 

“Good-by,”  he  said,  “and  he  shall 
come  back  to  you  some  day.” 

“ Who  shall  come  back?”  asked  Annie, 
wouderingly,  and  trembled  under  his 


eyes,  which  had  meanings  besides  love 
which  she  could  not  fathom. 

“The  man  who  wrote  the  letters,”  re- 
plied Harry  Carew.  Then  he  kissed  her 
hauds  and  was  gone. 

It  was  two  years  before  Harry  Carew 
returned,  and  then  in  far  different  fash- 
ion from  that  in  which  he  had  come  be- 
fore. His  father  and  mother  were  with 
him,  and  they  all  rode  in  the  great  Carew 
coach  ; and  Harry  had  arrived  at  that 
fair  after-estate  of  the  prodigal  son,  and 
no  question  of  his  abiding.  He  was  ar- 
rayed in  purple  and  fine  linen;  he  held 
his  head  high,  and  looked  abroad  like  one 
who  sees  things  as  they  are  from  the 
unwavering  foothold  of  his  own  self- 
respect.  Harry  had  just  been  elected  to 
a high  office  in  the  city  government  of 
Boston.  People  opined  that  he  would 
yet  be  the  most  prosperous  of  the  Carews. 

Then  Annie  Pryor  and  Harry  Carew 
were  married  and  went  away,  and  the 
evening  after  they  were  gone  Cornelia 
strolled  out  to  the  turnpike,  and  then  a 
little  farther  to  the  old  elm,  the  “ Tree  of 
Knowledge,”  as  the  people  called  it.  It 
was  a clear  December  night;  there  was 
no  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  sun  was 
setting  redly.  The  limbs  of  the  tree, 
with  their  mottle  of  gray  lichen,  reflect- 
ed orange  tints  of  flame,  and  looked  like 
mottled  orange  snakes  uprearing  in  tri- 
angular contortions  against  the  sky. 
Cornelia  stood  under  them,  reflecting. 
She  called  to  mind  everything  which  had 
passed — about  the  letters,  and  Annie's 
love  and  wooing  and  wedding — and  she 
wondered  if  it  might  not  sometimes  be 
better  to  guard  the  Tree  of  Knowledge 
with  the  flaming  sword,  instead  of  the 
gates  of  a lost  Paradise. 

Cornelia  wondered,  standing  under  the 
tree,  clad  still  in  the  dress  of  splendid 
brocade  which  she  had  worn  at  Annie's 
wedding:  there  were  gold  and  silver 
threads  in  it.  The  sun  sank,  and  the 
orange  light  on  the  tree  paled.  Cornelia 
gazed  down  the  darkening  curve  of  road. 
Annie  was  wedded  and  gone,  all  her  own 
romance  was  dead,  and  she  was  left 
alone;  yet  her  peace  did  not  fail  her,  nor 
her  anticipation  of  joy  to  come,  for  she 
had  thrust  herself  and  her  own  needs  and 
sorrows  so  far  behind  her  trimmed  and 
burning  lamp  of  love  that  she  had  be- 
come, as  it  were,  a wedding -guest  of  all 
life. 
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A LTROtlCiH  Whiiomvilie  vrak  hi  no  to  W h Up mrili e-  w i vb  ] le r parents,  it  was 
it.  ? stuvnuer  tbtr  advent;  patent  Ubausto  had  an  mexiiansiibik  *fc*re 

of  rhe  ^vami  season  meant  much  to  it,  oi  Wh'jw*.  fioefe,  y*hd  tlmi  fer  omi-  •• 
for  then  oame  visitors  from  the  city—  high  wvA  eon^mamli  ng;  The**?  ih  mgs  the 
people  of  consitomVde  con Bdfeithfc— at1gh t*  town  kufcw  tprkkiy.  -Other  things  it  vw 
iny  upon  their  email  rv  cons  ins.  More-  do«»m\vi  hy  a.  pr<X«*&* 

over,  many  citizens  who  could  afford  to  do  Her  upon  t bn  children  of  the  T te$- 
so  escaped  at  this  time  tat  to  sea  side.  The  coll  neighfei  hpod  was  .ungulsm  They  at 
town,  with ito  etmimetremi 'life  quite  taken  b rst  Te&mt,  then  ad numb  then  embraced, 
out  of.itrdr&\We^  drowsed  tii r on gb  In  i wm days ft e was  a Begum.  All  day 
long  ruoulbk.  during,  which  dwhing  was*  long  her  vetof.  could  hie  If  can?  directing, 
worse  t.hnn  the  -white  dust  Which  arose  drilling’,-  anti  compelling  thus*?  freefior^ 
Inland  eVv>ry  vehicle  lix.  IdmtJing  noon,  children  .';  and  to  my . that  .they  felf  o}k 
ant)  nothing  yyx&  fiper  than  theconj  sheen  presdtou  wmfkl  he  wrong;  for  they  really 
of  fctoy  Jh^;  6k$fi,  .%!?&■  pipped  Tmigbt  for  records  of  fdy.ii.t-  otedience. 

latvnis  under  the  many  ;ma\4es  in  the-  • A)i  went,  weft  until. . one  day  was  her 
twilight-  birthday. 

One  suimmr  the  Trescotts  had  a.  T isita*  0u  the - Fporrifng  «f  this  day  she  walked 
tion.  Mrs.  Ti'escoU  owned  a.  cousin  who  out  into  i be  TrescoH  garden  and  said  ^ 
was  a painter  of  high  degree  I had  al*  her  father.,  Cum  lute  oily,  Papa,  gvre  me 
rnost  said  that  lie  \rrns  ot  uaHonal  reyuda-  some  money,  -because  this  is  my  birth- 
tioih  but,  coliie  to  think,  of  H,  it  i$  letter 

to :^y  that  alhibst  er^rrbody  ip  the  Unit*  ^ d^  from  lib  wl 

ed  Blab**  wto  knew  about  -art.  nni\:  iU  '"Your  kuthd&y r he  imimuired,  H*r 
tnivMl  knew  about  i/im;  He  >}**i4  pfekdd  ; ; t&i  ivas  never 

out  a wife.  mid  naturally. looking  kt-  h/mi#  Through  py  be  imtrdto  unless  some  >;>)<<* 
one  Tvondered  )u*ve  heluul  douy  it-  $to  hmkb ^ thp?righ  into  that  pJacc  wjtiw  h?! 
•>v.rs  .-pick,  beautiful,  imperious..-  white  hr  jivted  yvitli  the  desire  of  Ids  Jifc.  Ibd 
was  quiet,  slow,  and  misty  8 he  Wft?  a ■ ' HcU-her.wife  nor  child  ever  Inunted  or  even 
T^riUvhk  ,o1  twHlih.  While  thx  • Al re;. tt^ri • pfei^ j -«■»*! u ii-A; 

parfdtidy ; ^ tn.ost hri t tie boh^utiioii.  a^f  sfeaic  port  of  him  had  grown  hard^iied 

W}»oQ  ‘ho  played  lc*)uis  pariieut^rly,  Ire  i&  ibeir  inroads.  ’ 'Money-"  he  . svud. 
looked  overy  m Vu u tc  as  if  to  word  : HeVeBf;  He  liamled  her  ^ liv^  - dollar 

to  brim k.  mil  • It  shat  he  did  not  at  all  tmdrr 

Thcy  fived.  itt .Ndw'. ifcirk,,' fb  rtW^dikLf.c-Atknd  the  natito-bf  ^ Kcc  ifoH&r  lull.  J h 

oj roMmem*  whereiiv  Japan  and  Pur^a,  , wus  deaf  to  it.  He  bad  ii ,-  ]>e  gate  ii, 
iudoerl  idle  .world,  dbr}foun/J^  tJtft  flint  was  all. 

Ay  tbeoml  yAUt^Jrahiiko  ; ;,8hu  ^allied  forth  h>  n was  Hug’  |>eopb^ 
studio  They  had  one  child  Pcrbmu  ft  Jimmie  Tivseott,  Ikin  Ear},  Elht  Ker|j  }he 
Wbuttf  'ihky  they  h^bfhu  Aiargate  t wins,  the  ilureC 

CHILD.  It  was  a .girl.  WJiOit  ^iu  c.oue  and  otjj^rs.  •■  Tve'got  some  pennies  now," 
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Bhe  cried,  waving  the  bill,  “ and  I am 
going  to  buy  some  candy.”  They  were 
deeply  stirred  by  this  announcement. 
Most  children  are  penniless  three  hun- 
dred days  in  the  year,  and  to  another 
possessing  five  pennies  they  pay  defer- 
ence. To  little  Cora  waving  a bright 
green  note  these  children  paid  heathenish 
homage.  In  some  disorder  they  thronged 
after  her  to  a small  shop  on  Bridge  Street 
hill.  First  of  all  came  ice-cream.  Seat- 
ed in  the  comic  little  back  parlor,  they 
clamored  shrilly  over  plates  of  various 
flavors,  and  the  shopkeeper  marvelled 
that  cream  could  vanish  so  quickly  down 
throats  that  seemed  wide  open,  always, 
for  the  making  of  excited  screams. 

These  children  represented  the  families 
of  most  excellent  people.  They  were  all 
born  in  whatever  purple  there  was  to  be 
had  in  the  vicinity  of  Whilomville.  The 
Margate  twins,  for  example,  were  out-and- 
out  prize-winners.  With  their  long  gold- 
en curls  and  their  countenances  of  similar 
vacuity,  they  shone  upon  the  front  bench 
of  all  Sunday-school  functions,  hand  in 
hand,  while  their  uplifted  mother  felt 
about  her  the  envy  of  a hundred  other 
parents,  and  less  heavenly  children  scoffed 
from  near  the  door. 

Then  there  was  little  Dan  Eayl,  prob- 
ably the  nicest  boy  in  the  world,  gentle, 
fine  grained,  obedient  to  the  point  where 
lie  obeyed  anybody.  Jimmie  Trescott  him- 
self was,  indeed,  the  only  child  who  was 
at  all  versed  in  villany,  but  in  these  par- 
ticular days  he  was  on  his  very  good  be- 
havior. As  a matter  of  fact,  he  was  in 
love.  The  beauty  of  his  regal  little  cousin 
had  stolen  his  manly  heart. 

Yes.  they  were  all  most  excellent  chil- 
dren, but,  loosened  upon  this  candy-shop 
with  five  dollars,  they  resembled,  in  a tiny 
way,  drunken  revelling  soldiers  within 
the  walls  of  a stormed  city.  Upon  the 
heels  of  ice  cream  and  cake  came  choco- 
late mice,  butter-scotch,  “everlastings,” 
chocolate  cigars,  tatfy-on-a-stick,  taffy-on- 
a slate  pencil,  and  many  semi-transparent 
(3  e vices  resembling  lions,  tigers,  elephants, 
horses,  cats,  dogs,  cows,  sheep,  tables, 
chairs,  engines  (both  railway  and  for  the 
fighting  of  fire),  soldiers,  flue  ladies,  odd- 
looking men,  clocks,  watches,  revolvers, 
rabbits,  and  bedsteads.  A cent  was  the 
price  of  a single  wonder. 

Some  of  the  children,  going  quite  daft, 
soon  had  thought  to  make  fight  over  the 
spoils,  but  their  queen  ruled  with  an  iron 


grip;  Her  first  inspiration  >vas  to  satisfy 
her  own  fancies,  but  as  soon  as  that  was 
done  she  mingled  prodigality  with  a fine 
justice,  dividing,  balancing,  bestowing, 
and  sometimes  taking  away  from  some- 
body even  that  which  he  had. 

It  was  an  orgy.  In  thirty-five  minutes 
those  respectable  children  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  dragged  at  the  tail  of  a 
chariot.  The  sacred  Margate  twins, 
blinking  and  grunting,  wished  to  take 
seat  upon  the  floor,  and  even  the  most 
durable  Jimmie  Trescott  found  occasion 
to  lean  against  the  counter,  wearing  at 
the  time  a solemn  and  abstracted  air,  as  if 
he  expected  something  to  happen  to  him 
shortly. 

Of  course  their  belief  had  been  in  an 
unlimited  capacity,  but  they  found  there 
was  an  end.  The  shopkeeper  handed 
the  queen  her  change. 

“Two  seventy-three  from  five  leaves 
two  twenty -seven.  Miss  Cora,”  he  said, 
looking  upon  her  with  admiration. 

She  turned  swiftly  to  her  clan.  “O-oh!” 
she  cried,  in  amazement.  “Look  how 
much  I have  left!”  They  gazed  at  the 
coins  in  her  palm.  They  knew  then  that  it 
was  not  their  capacities  which  were  end- 
less; it  was  the  five  dollars. 

The  queen  led  the  way  to  the  street. 
“We  must  think  up  some  way  of  spend- 
ing more  money,”  she  said,  frowning. 
They  stood  in  silence,  awaiting  her  fur- 
ther speech. 

Suddenly  she  clapped  her  hands  and 
screamed  with  delight.  “Come  on!” 
she  cried.  “I  know  what  let's  do.” 
Now  behold,  she  had  discovered  the  red 
and  white  pole  in  front  of  the  shop  of  one 
William  Neeltje,  a barber  by  trade. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  say  a few  words 
concerning  Neeltje.  He  was  new  to  the 
town.  He  had  come  and  opened  a dusty 
little  shop  on  dusty  Bridge  Street  hill, 
and  although  the  neighborhood  knew 
from  the  courier  winds  that  his  diet  was 
mainly  cabbage,  they  were  satisfied  with 
that  meagre  data.  Of  course  Riefsnvder 
came  to  investigate  him  for  the  local 
Barbers'  Union,  but  he  found  in  him  only 
sweetness  aud  light,  with  a willingness 
to  charge  any  price  at  all  for  a shave  or 
a hair-cut.  In  fact,  the  advent  of  Neeltje 
would  have  made  barely  a ripple  upon 
the  placid  bosom  of  Whilomville  if  it 
were  not  that  his  name  was  Neeltje. 

At  first  the  people  looked  at  his  sign- 
board out  of  the  eye  corner,  and  wonder- 
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ed  lazily  why  any  one  should  bear  the 
name  of  Neeltje;  but  as  time  went  on,  men 
spoke  to  other  men,  saying,  “How  do 
you  pronounce  the  name  of  that  barber 
up  there  on  Bridge  Street  hill?”  And 
then,  before  any  could  prevent  it,  the  best 
minds  of  the  town  were  splintering  their 
lances  against  William  Neeltje’s  sign- 
board. If  a man  had  a mental  superior, 
he  guided  him  seductively  to  this  name, 
and  watched  with  glee  his  wrecking.  The 
clergy  of  the  town  even  entered  the  lists. 
There  was  one  among  them  who  had 
taken  a collegiate  prize  in  Syriac,  as  well 
as  in  several  less  opaque  languages,  and 
the  other  clergymen  — at  one  of  their 
weekly  meetings— sought  to  betray  him 
into  this  ambush.  He  pronounced  the 
name  correctly,  but  that  mattered’  little, 
since  none  of  them  knew  whether  he  did 
or  did  not;  and  so  they  took  triumph  ac- 
cording to  their  ignorance.  Under  these 
arduous  circumstances  it  was  certain  that 
the  town  should  look  for  a nickname,  and 
at  this  time  the  nickname  was  in  process 
of  formation.  So  William  Neeltje  lived 
on  with  his  secret,  smiling  foolishly  tow- 
ard the  world. 

“Come  on,”  cried  little  Cora.  “Let’s 
all  get  our  hair  cut.  That’s  what  let's  do. 
Let’s  all  get  our  hair  cutl  Come  on! 
Come  on ! Come  on !”  The  others  were 
carried  off  their  feet  by  the  fury  of  this 
assault.  To  get  their  hair  cut!  What 
joy!  Little  did  they  know  if  this  were 
fun  ; they  only  knew  that  their  small 
leader  said  it  was  fun.  Chocolate-stain- 
ed but  confident,  the  band  marched  into 
William  Neeltje’s  barber  shop. 

“We  wish  to  get  our  hair  cut,”  said 
little  Cora,  haughtily. 

Neeltje,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  stood  look- 
ing at  them  with  his  half-idiot  smile. 

“ Hurry,  now !”  commanded  the  queen. 
A dray-horse  toiled  step  by  step,  step  by 
step,  up  Bridge  Street  hill ; a far  woman’s 
voice  arose;  there  could  be  heard  the 
ceaseless  hammers  of  shingling  carpen- 
ters ; all  was  summer  peace.  “Come 
on,  now.  Who’s  goin’  first?  Come  on, 
Ella;  you  go  first.  Gettin’  our  hair  cut! 
Oh,  what  fun!” 

Little  Ella  Earl  would  not,  however, 
be  first  in  the  chair.  She  was  drawn 
toward  it  by  a singular  fascination,  but 
at  the  same  time  she  was  afraid  of  it,  and 
so  she  hung  back,  saying:  “No!  You 
go  first!  No!  You  go  first!”  The  ques- 
tion was  precipitated  by  the  twins  and 


one  of  the  Phelps  children.  They  made 
simultaneous  rush  for  the  chair,  and 
screamed  and  kicked,  each  pair  prevent- 
ing the  third  child.  The  queeu  entered 
this  melee,  and  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Phelps  boy.  He  ascended  the  chair. 
Thereat  an  awed  silence  fell  upon  the 
band.  And  always  William  Neeltje 
smiled  fatuously. 

He  tucked  a cloth  in  the  neck  of  the 
Phelps  boy,  and  taking  scissors,  began  to 
cut  his  hair.  The  group  of  children 
came  closer  and  closer.  Even  the  queen 
was  deeply  moved.  “Does  it  hurt  any?" 
she  asked,  in  a wee  voice. 

“Naw,”  said  the  Phelps  boy,  with  dig- 
nity. “Anyhow,  I’ve  had  m’  hair  cut 
afore.” 

When  he  appeared  to  them  looking 
very  soldierly  with  his  cropped  little 
head,  there  was  a tumult  over  the  chair. 
The  Margate  twins  howled;  Jimmie 
Trescott  was  kicking  them  on  the  shins. 
It  was  a fight. 

But  the  twins  could  not  prevail,  being 
the  smallest  of  all  the  children.  The 
queen  herself  took  the  chair,  and  ordered 
Neeltje  as  if  he  were  a lady’s-maid.  To 
the  floor  there  fell  proud  ringlets,  blaziug 
even  there  in  their  humiliation  with  a 
full  fine  bronze  light.  Then  Jimmie 
Trescott,  then  Ella  Earl  (two  long  ash- 
colored  plaits),  then  a Phelps  girl,  then 
another  Phelps  girl;  and  so  on  from 
head  to  head.  The  ceremony  received 
unexpected  check  when  the  turn  came  to 
Dan  Earl.  This  lad,  usually  docile  to 
any  rein,  had  suddenly  grown  mulishly 
obstinate.  No,  he  would  not,  he  would 
not.  He  himself  did  not  seem  to  know 
why  he  refused  to  have  his  hair  cut,  but. 
despite  the  shrill  derision  of  the  com- 
pany, he  remained  obdurate.  Anyhow, 
the  twins,  long  held  in  check,  and  now 
feverishly  eager,  were  already  struggling 
for  the  chair. 

And  so  to  the  floor  at  last  came  the 
golden  Margate  curls,  the  heart  treasure 
and  glory  of  a mother,  three  aunts,  and 
some  feminine  cousins.  ^ 

All  having  been  finished,  the  children, 
highly  elate,  thronged  out  into  the  street. 
They  crowed  and  cackled  with  pride  ami 
joy,  anon  turning  to  scorn  the  cowardly 
Dan  Earl. 

Ella  Earl  was  an  exception.  She  had 
been  pensive  for  some  time,  and  now  the 
shorn  little  maiden  began  vaguely  to 
weep.  In  the  door  of  his  shop  William 
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go  show  ’•  And  they  hurried  olL  ih»-se 

happy  children,  in  show  rnaimna. 

Toe  Tr«v^*i»etv-  and  ihOr  fciaest*  were  assein.bl.ed  .indolently  awaiting  the  juntdiCm^ 
b<d)  .}  ttiiuui*  and  the  angO  child  hurst;  in  Upon  tfe&iu  $ Oil,  rnauima. * rdinekfcd  lit 
?ir  v '»»ra,  ‘ sf-f  hnvv  tinfc  I am’  Vve  luul  niy  hair  out!  Isn’t  it  splendid?  And  J on 

ib«  p‘v#;v 

mi  Ktvirhwl  irindbor  took  one  si^rii t , errAtied  one  yelL  and  foil  into  a chair: 
Mry  TresenU  dropped  j%  largo  lady's  journal  and  made  a nor\oloss  yHooiiaiuoai 
dutch  at  if . Tftrc  painter  gripped  the  ainls  of  his  cdiairaod  leaned  iwvrard,  starmg 
ttntd  id*  «.*yr*  like  tvr<>  little  <‘b>hk  f&i&fyi  T resent  t;  dul  not  wove  nr  speak 

To  ttie«  ehiVdoew  flu*  .'next  were  shading'  ‘TliBire  ;was  a*; Id.iui) j tvaUfcig. 

mother.  and  & pabofaocd,  aghast  mother ; ^ rsknmineriutr  father.  ami  a .'grhn  and  ' ter- 
rible father  The  angel  child  did  not  underMatid  anything  of  it  k<v*  Dio  voice  of 
calaubtyand  'in  « moment  all  her  little  im|wiali^;n  went  to  the.  winds;.  She  can 
sobbing  1-U  her  mother.  ' **  Oh.  nrarunoi.  * maorrrua!  tnanrini*!"* 

Tlie  dc^daibe  Jitnuiiie  hoard  mi  of  llite. m*x|dicr«bfe.  svUnmon  a voice  which  he 

k»*w  wibb  a-sfori  id  eohmel  s voice,  ai.d  he  obeyed  like  any  good  soldier.  'J  Jimmie  fv 
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suddenly.  ami  whirled  dragicaljy  u pun  and  rmdknv  upon  the  still  air  -um  Vue 
}nn'  husband,  v”  fcwiyP  dtrclatined.  ro**r  of  ilur  tvOo£  i 0 \mfe  ~:-/M  A . A 
“All — Imr  lovely— -irair — Wlj  her  k.vH  v Old  'Kldridi^v  stepped  out  of  t Jnk  pea- 
hair  — gon^-yumA "'  The  painter  was  pitkrU  arid  uiOAtnl  toward  the  house.  p»hi- 

apparently  m a fit;  1ms  few  w0-'0t/:fe^ • ’ ?feh  *m£  ytt  fevitigt  .dmtarf  • ti«*t 

eves  were  ^Wed.  1 u>  ; body  was'  so  If  and  d.wits  his.  tint  y to  rush  forward.  Tle-u 
sUiUgiit.  All  gui?a  ••'  all  -Imp  lovely  y round  th^:  opener  <*f  the  )jt»«$e  shot  Ins 
knir-  all  gone— >Hiy  pom'  little  clarJyV2-?-  • daughter  Mollis,  her  fae# pule  with  imr* 
>hy  -poor— liUm  ...  iWliu  *"  And  llit'i  ror, 

angel  r.ViVli]  added  her  heart  broken  vuic.e  “AVhat-s  t.he  ?oa tier V i»e  cried, 
to  her  uudliwrk  waif  an  X Frey  lied  .into  “ Olu  faihco*/'  she.  g&svpgd,  “ the  drdk 

• d ran  1 . Tfi^y^;  \.  -■ 

iti  tk't^,||»5u'U'ii.ma  was  tr-  Then  amiimi  %U&  ;tfe.'l*bu^ 

iy  Unr^vt  jiuig  some  skc ms  of  Jimmie's  came  the  t wins,  itowling  at  the  ton  ftf 
tangled  tiiodky-t.  . * Alid  tt*$H  >T°?l  wfenl  Uiew,-|;i»nVey,:i)i^ir  faces  tkisving’  with 
to  this  harder > on  Uul.  InlJ.  Yes.  And  They  were  still  bami  m hand,  tim  nth 
>tikrv  did  you.  get  the  money ' Yes.  1 mg  passion  being  stmuu  ;o  vets  m This  suf 
s-»  Aiiii  w!iff  besides  von  and  Cora  faring.  At  fcifghi  of Ahem  old  .KM  ridge- 
had  »]i oi  hair  rut:  'Die  .Margate  iwi  — his  pipe  hastily  . mu;  of  los  uionk 

OI».  h>rd  A (Jowl  Ymd  0 ho  said. 

: Af.*r  awh*  Alartrhrr  |dac  e iihi  Kidridge 

Margate.,  !/*»••  yr.tndfat.h.m*  of  the  twins.  .And  now  wlrot  'befell,  one  W»TiOm 

>vns  in  ill-  hui'k  irhi-dtn,  ),r,A  *hg  f*,  os  ♦ :uol  Aieoh  }.  A>rA-r  hy  iradj^k  At*d  wko 

hinolciim  i innoiaf i Vely  U>  Lint'el!  Sud  was  said  OV  angry  joi'^ifv  Of*  t'h**  m ««*W 
denly  he.  hoard  1>om  ♦ im  Imme  gram.  of  .vieh  an  rmgei  rlakr  .v*»i  whut 
poises.  lAouvs  sianoord.  women  owned  Ui« ' late  «>«’'  the  :uigA‘.l  vhihj  k'ersclft 
uljV  ^taiN  atdl  ihivvit  s|niv$  ralHhg  th  y?hP|t  Then^  was-- 4S.”u • • Wi f H ,?i& 

other  ‘iVy-  Vitice^  -ui  agoiiy.  And  then  full  e-yc^>lJoii  yd  i[i<< iU^  tfuys 
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Mm  hil J.  Yes. 
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the  inoHoyf  Ah 

w.  1 

■■  iug  puvssino  1 
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-if  A 
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could  be  Chnmatvd  fy&A  tpi (fail-,  lit-  cusses  lik^  it  thefriMdv'es,  They  never 
Of  ccnme  it  didn't  matter  if  their  hair  took  no  sivfiijjt  fti  all  ) b is  washin  in' 
was  cut.  AL**  tiie  two  iitUe  Phelps  giHs;  a/mbm’  mi  Tmn'  aid  gum5  to  Church' 
bud  'had  very  short  hair\  anyhow.  and  un‘  pm-achn-  a if  *h  rovin'  off.  They  stood 
tiic.ir  par^h.J?t  were  not  too  greatly  in  it  hee&ttse  Urny  was  told  t(C  ThaCs  ail. 
reused  hi  the  raw  of  Elia  EavK  it  whs  Oi  course  this  hera  Neeble-jm\  er  what-- 

vriuuuv  tile  pathos  of  the  little  gild’s  own  ever  Ida  name  h;  in  a plumb  dtf$r&  i.'iik 

‘jgfiwX* »>r.  M'lt,  her  mother  phi  veil  a most  but  1 don't  see  what's  to  he  dour.,  now 
tfe-jierou*  port,  ami  called  upon  Mrs.  Trcs-  that  the  kids  is  full  well  croppe  d.  I might 
ctii?  ami  condoled  with  the  mother  of  the  go  ami  burn  his  shop  over  his  head,  but 
angel  -child  over  their 
c<pnvak*ct  losses.  Bin 
Pm  ^tiitpsU'-  conhugnot: 

Tlwy  si.«.i p iy  screee! i h 1 . ■’  w y.yyy'C  ‘.;,v  ' -AC, ye  a yy  . .•  yUy, 

Trestwrl  .couipowd  am!  ‘ ... ■/'> f • • 

m flu-  : 

w i\\-  v;  cousins,  m»r  wits  ye?  * 

W vrOuw  to  Jpiytmid  that  IM 

SttU*  fc'vmv  W.r*  e 

individuals'  [Vi  pairs.  »n  \ $yw  • 

^jiifisv  ii)nd  lb  1 x r. 

IWO  da  •.  S they  may  L;«  v ? aJw  ‘ . _ y.^  '- 

Ifeft  'Bf' 

IL  Youa  dewtvy  ilie  ut-  ;«|  . 8g  fa£. 

r Nr^Ujo  tie;  roust  ••  w B ®g| 

a-M  rwM  her  mo- 

Ito-r  Ha*  must  dip  his  Wf  v.  •,]PP* 

ih  bt&od  Uy  tlm  cl-  y - ^ 


T lYwoti  took  the  $r**i 
OpjMjrtU^Tv  to  ^pvw* 

Jiim 

atf a tr.  botl^ho 

» i f -v wait, . 

ph)  LUIndgw  to  i lid  dt  i for's  that,  wo.oliifft,  hriu^  u<-  hair  lvu;k  ohn»  ihv 
'idstjivnw  a-u.  t?al  I y **n}ioUI**d  bn^:  arnii  la  its.  Timvee  . rvcu  kevkin^  on  sss)io> 
/j.  * Oli,  v.vll,  .IvoK-.a.-tf-n-."  b.o  said..  m>w%  an"  Mn.it  - „i;  C;i.Us»  a lun.  !r»- 

I never  '‘■  •c.  .«*i  much  «n  juvk  syitfe  (ht;.tu  vh».  .s  a hoy  >vaT*t  .«<.  sash -/T’ 

^AVils  ^Uvty  \V t» *•»■ -i  ' . ;'*A  * Tr»wV.i>l1.  • '|Wr.i'<pv,“t:i 

5 t i a**  4>i«  i t^Ui  ft# -i^%?  • } ii$ 

h<tys  ibao  jikyr  1*^ f.'  ••fbot.i  Uler?h-'.k'od  dvTkrhid  fr<>m 

A u ,)  < '■.  k't»*'.v . tin-  r 0 hkth  Vvw»a-*>>^  h r<rk  MV  lha»  il  was  ojily 


Aitov K o the  ooit.vKii  or  ret  nova*;  vAMK  im:'  twin's. 
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doejdy 
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vr<— J v if i e.K a •?  d : »'  cafimnf: 

kt»t/5  Imiktc  Thru^  like 
little  v/ax  /iggert; 
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trdulcl  bring  trick 

the  :’':iy^|s-;:;:^ 

•nvui:<. 

'^-:  But  ■ xh?.;  v|&*k 
vpaw  ' a i vi}  ■'  ;tfe 
W stnl^ 

^•.wli^n  Ayer  •;•■ 
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tbftl the  c<>f{Run>- 
/ri/<  tT.on  <*£  the 
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feast#  etna  r J 
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HAITI  THE  UNKNOWN. 


BY  HENRY  SANDHAM. 


OUR  French  cousins  have  great  con- 
fidence in  their  time-honored  saying, 
“ It  is  the  unexpected  that  happens,”  and 
no  country  in  the  known  world  is  better 
qualified  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the 
maxim  than  Haiti.  One  is  tempted  to 
believe  that  it  was  this  readiness  of  proof 
that  induced  the  French  people  to  settle 
and  cultivate  the  island.  Even  the  mas- 
sacre of  themselves  and  destruction  of 
their  property  in  1802-3  is  covered  as  with 
a blanket  policy  by  this  saying.  Its  spirit 
was  revived  in  the  advice  given  me  by  a 
bright  young  Haitian  gentleman  when  he 
said,  “If  you  see  a bridge,  go  round  it; 
whenever  you  see  a sidewalk,  take  the 
road.” 

Of  no  part  of  the  world  is  it  harder  to 
secure  reliable  information  than  of  Haiti ; 
even  the  experience  of  oue  who  has  re- 
sided on  the  island  is  misleading,  unless 
he  has  travelled  all  over  the  republic. 
For  a distance  of  fifty  miles  will  alter 
even  the  time  of  the  rainy  season ; for 
example,  the  wet  season  at  Port  au  Prince 
is  from  April  to  September,  at  Port  de  Paix, 
from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  mid- 
dle of  February.  It  really  seems  as  though 
a man  could  take  an  umbrella  and  a long 
breath,  run  through  the  showers,  and  so 
escape  the  wet  season  altogether. 

The  island  is  a mass  of  mountains 
varying  from  1000  to  10,000  feet  in  height, 
wooded  to  the  top;  but  monotony  is  pre- 
vented by  the  strong,  fine  individuality 
of  the  outline  of  each  mountain,  as  well 
as  by  the  variety  of  growth  with  which 
it  is  overrun.  Their  principle  of  con- 
struction seems  to  outrage  all  laws  that 
govern  well-regulated  mountains.  Right 
across  a beautiful  valley  a mountain  has 
thrown  itself,  rendering  it  impossible  to 
get  out  of  the  valley  without  the  aid  of  a 
balloon,  unless  the  traveller  is  willing  to 
retrace  his  steps;  in  fact,  Haitian  scenery 
strongly  resembles  those  old  Normandy 
villages  where  the  houses  are  built  close 
together  at  all  sorts  of  angles,  with  high 
steep  roofs.  Imagine  these  houses  from 
1000  to  10,000  feet  from  tlje  ground  to  the 
ridge  pole,  and  you  have  a very  fair  idea 
of  a Haitian  landscape.  Then  the  con- 
stantly changing  character  of  the  scenery 


is  an  unfailing  delight  to  the  traveller. 
The  best  description  I know  of  this  char- 
acteristic was  given  by  a Haitian  who 
had  travelled  all  over  the  world,  and  who 
was  endeavoring  to  tell  me  what  we 
would  see  the  following  day  in  a journey 
of  thirty  miles  back  into  the  country. 

“You  know  what  a well-kept  English 
park  is  like?  That  is  the  first  section  of 
our  journey.  Then  we  ride  through  New 
England  and  the  White  Mountains,  only 
this  is  finer.  After  that  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  but  this  is  much  better.  Next 
w’e  will  gallop  for  a couple  of  hours 
through  the  Black  Forest  in  Germany. 
Well,  this  is  the  same,  only  finer.  Then 
we  see  Switzerland,  but  this  will  be  finer. 
A few  miles  farther  on  we  pass  through 
the  Bavarian  Alps.  You  know  them?  No? 
Well,  you  have  read  about  them;  this  is 
the  same,  only  finer.  And  at  last  we  will 
ride  up  to  Habitation  David.  You  have 
read  about  heaven  ? David  is  finer.” 
He  sat  down,  simply  adding,  “You  will 
see  for  yourself.”  And  after-experience 
proved  he  had  a margin  of  truth  and 
right  on  his  side. 

But  there  were  one  or  two  points  my 
friend  had  overlooked.  First,  that  Haiti 
envelops  all  views  with  its  own  beau- 
tiful color;  everything  vibrates  with  it 
as  soon  as  you  get  a few  miles  inland. 
Sometimes  it  is  a fine  subdued  throbbing 
tone  of  color;  at  others,  rampant,  blazing 
with  intensity,  but  always  magnificently 
harmonious,  and  to  be  seen  nowhere  but 
in  Haiti.  Second,  he  overlooked,  from 
constant  association,  the  fact  that  between 
each  of  these  remarkable  changes  of  scen- 
ery comes  a strip  that  is  purely  and  com- 
pletely Haitian,  where  you  see  bunches 
of  the  homes  of  the  natives,  with  their 
basket-work  walls,  steep  thatched  roofs, 
overshadowed  by  majestic  palms  and 
graceful  cocoanut,  surrounded  by  banana- 
trees  loaded  witli  fruit;  for  on  this  isl- 
and, contrary  to  the  usual  experience  in 
the  tropics,  you  will  find  great  masses  of 
banana  leaves  as  perfect  as  they  are  seen 
in  the  hot  houses  of  the  North,  owing  to 
the  way  the  valleys  are  sheltered  by  the 
mountains,  which  prevent  the  winds  from 
playing  their  usual  havoc  with  the  leaves 
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do  the  work,  ami 
are  more  slouchy 
in  their  apjiear 
a nee 

Asa  rale,  both 
sexes  dress  in 
blue. which  fades 
to  all  kinds  of 
green  and  pur- 
ple gray  tones, 
just  the  color 
that  a Haitian 
landscape  needs 
to  balance  its 
mass  of  warm 
opalescent  tints. 
When  a Haitian 
wants  anything, 
lie  wants  it  very 
badly,  and  will 
give  all  he  has 
to  secure  its  pos- 
session ; as  soon 
as  he  owns  it,  all 
interest  in  it  de- 
parts. He  seldom 
finishes  any  thing 
lie  starts;  never 
on  principle  re- 
pairs anything, 
consequently  his 
house  and  all  his 
belongings  are 
One  superb,  pic 
turescjue  ruin — 
the  despair  of  the 
social  and  politi- 
cal economist, 
but  the  constant 
joy  and  delight 
of  the  artist. 

As  far  as  1 was 
able  to  judge.  I he 
Haitian  is  entirely  devoid  of  nerves  or 
feeling  of  any  kind.  Upon  one  occasion 
I saw  one  undertake  to  split  a stick.  He 
stood  it  bn  end,  placed  his  machetie  on 
top,  reached  out  for  another  stick  which 
he  used  as  a mallet,  and  wh i le  doi ngko  the 
piece  of  wood  fell  over.  Twenty- three 
times  he  repeated  the  operation  before  he 
accomplished  his  object.  He  never  ut 
bered  u swear  word,  looked  annoyed,  or 
hurried  his  action,  and  he  was  not  work- 
ing bv  the  day  either— it  was  piece  work, 
on  con  tract,  for  my  host. 

The  mention  of  my  host  reminds  me 
of  how  much  our  impressions  of  u strange 
place  or  new  country  are  influenced  by 


URoa  MOKNE — A CHARACTERISTIC  HAITIAN'  LANDSCAPE. 


and  reducing  the  gorgeous  broad  masses 
of  translucent  green  into  faded,  ragged 
ribbons. 

Then  the  natives  themselves  are  so 
picturesque,  with  their  rich,  deep-toued 
bronze  skins.  They  are  a tall,  straight- 
limbed  race,  and  from  their  habit  of  car- 
rying everything  on  their  heads,  whether 
it  weighs  two  ounces  or  two  hundred 
pounds,  they  acquire  an  erect,  graceful 
carriage  that  is  beautiful  to  behold — espe- 
cially the  women,  whose  walk  would  fill 
the  heart  of  a society  belle  with  envy 
and  despair.  The  men,  from  generations 
of  practice,  have  acquired  a habit  of  lying 
on  their  backs  ami  watching  the  women 
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our  welcome  «ml 
the  of 

ou  r enter  tamers. 
In  ilm  case  of 
nay  visit  io  Haiti 
t was  ^specially 
f a ft  u rmicy  as  mi  t>£ 
host  was  a char- 
acter  ir;  kW'.y 
sense  of  the  Wm>dy 
and 

ly  gathered  < kt' 
actees  ayntmtl 
him  ; IiP  that 
see/ns  to  t/C  the 
inevitable  \\\  the 
iropies;  unjv^  n 
white  xndo 
strong;  peCj^wnU 
ity  and  •'  Errea t 
sources  t*f  £cd f 
reliance  he  soon 
leaves  that  part 
of  the.  world  ami 
conies  bark  to 
places  udmve  bill 
er*  amuSt>  him 
and  take  oare  of 
him.  host 

controlled  twn  of 

the  b»nr  carnages 
of  liu*  U/Wtj  of 

What  inoVc  turi 
■upkYJiiij'  day  After 
.ttif  %%c\VH,$x  than 


!?>'’* .» 


suggest'  «>y  ■'•  »Jik-. 
j«|;  4-  ruit1  -i  $r» 
bptol-d  v*>rtr.  hmr* 
\W« 

ifi  ’#;  t;w*>; 


^ahkkt-oay 


■*;  popkot  cdkCo 

of  \ h<£y,  Ibokcd  about  seven  years  yehn-h  was  u peculiar  June  h'cve.h  huge- 
Old,  o--tio  >uhnfM.  lo  being-  seven <ee'M,  . eared  while  cmik\  mumal  Christine,  re- 
*«d  afo.rw-jovk  proved  to  be  twenty-  , fused  to  move. an  inch.  Then  tin-  whole 

If*.  a professional  jockey,  paCy  v yllfoX  uf  the  (op  of  tic  ir  shout. 

<ie»:oy*d  imtu.:  the  i sin  ml  of  .da  in  aim.  *.*  > ' k1»  »i^t  tue/r4‘r?^n»*hrr  the  / There 

rale  ejiareT  of.  nuii*  hosTs  stud.  We  was  A imrdi.  ibe  hayk  of  tic-  seal  nearly 

vurr-nmCd  hr  all  the  whUe  con*  cop  iiv.-  in  Cvii  and  there  was  noth  jog  1 u 

ls.ng:exkf.  cfe?,  ' fw  white  ears  and 

honors of  Tlnkt^nn  nntl  ta.tce  mire  <>f  limt  ground  covered  with  ^alteriny  pigs  and 
wh  a vjy  \i*iu\r  These  • vnuriders  .Hainan  halm*.  A-  soon  a&  l mnld 
were  aUC)im#nted  m*  h prsm  that  were  breathe.  I asked i be  driver  what  c;xused  thh 

either  Hill  oy  half  blooded  .Arabian  am*  • ibniK  to *r^^jirATftI ’taJiat  r>v\  With  afM.w 
inals.  will  eyw  hkt?  Jersey  caTvesk  legs-  u*  mnoevut  ns  a Cl  m nib  >,  he.  auswrn  d. 
like  (ieerV,  cmhr^  ru  dandy  unshod  hoofs.  “ Don't  knmv,  *ajj.  •except  Christine  * | » ^ - 
When  tnnil y U*  ,%iv >«i.  vh«  earrlag^  animal,  tiintir  iridic*  safi.  * Ivhm  oiVcred  V>ribery 
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soldiers  $i#re-  divided  h0f  >vu%  rrp.eU  eng  on  for  a fe\v  hour*  fhe  nose  that  is 
bodies,  one  stationed  otj  each  side  of.  the  pot  trained  to  all  the  stirpes  of  a ftaitiau 
dangerous  place.  They  stopped  and  com  market  'mast  be.  carefully  carried  bit  the 
polled  jeacb  passing  matt;.  womaiVv  or  w j i ulw >mi  h d e o F Uteumhded  pictU  rescue 
child  to  go  back  and  find  a siom*  and  scene  4 very  large  [)r»>porfiori  of  iU$W* 
throw  t.».  into  the  When  the  re-  wreivfird  pnlit^lthy  ehurarrerjslies  could 

pu\r Was  cornpleivd,  it  w&saseHuuk  <prey  fie  uv*mied  if  the  peddle  wm hi  go  under 
it  on  .*&  to  uUmdt  was  woi^ey  the  hill  of  the  eohh  spacious,  w«I  haired  shelter  pro 
hr  rh0  original  ntud  hoi^.  At  pres-  viiled  for  them;  tnd  their  forefathers 
eni  Me-  •ml'  *v;<y  to  travel  m Htfiti  its  is*  bough!  and  h»M  in  the  open  air.  ami  Omfc 
th*  saddre.  There  m bardjr  a -road  trw  ? : deeute,  the  ruatier.  In  some  of  ih*i 
t«>v  of  the  n^oie  on  the  island.  smaher^  places,  e-here  Uvby  have  Mode 

The  hulk-  of  the  R/utkru;  vhll  tell  yeri  '/  trees  run!  ^rhajl  rustic  booths.  it 
that  they  wfishbu-  vhi;u  Yens  good  eoimirb  Mt.rr.  hnJ  realty  h tun.  *#  Uie.  people  *o 
for  then*  iVaherx  good  Jhxntfgh.Jiiv  Unuii-  in  the *havH-  nod  thrust.  vhen*  U;K*k  out, 
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native  called  out:  “Your  horse  has 
thrown  you  into  the  river.  Give  me 
ten  cents  for  telling  you.” 

With  all  its  unexpected  faults  and  its 
many  drawbacks  a strange  homesickness 
for  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  island 
thrusts  itself  into  the  brain  and  heart 
of  any  person  who  has  once  wandered 
through  its  bewitching  valleys  or  climbed 
its  matchless  mountains.  You  never 
know  at  what  moment  you  may  be 
walking  over  a*  very  treasure.  This  is 
no  old  wife’s  fairy  tale.  I have  on  my 
desk,  as  I write,  two  silver  pieces,  part 
of  the  contents  of  a treasure-chest  dug 
up  while  I was  on  the  island.  The  sil- 
ver is  discolored  by  the  iron  and  cop- 
per bands  that  bound  the  chest  together. 
It  was  buried  by  the  French  in  the  fatal 
years  of  1802  to  1804.  This  kind  of  a 
find  happens  every  little  while,  and,  like 
the  beauty  of  the  island,  seems  inex- 
haustible. 

How  vividly  at  this  moment  comes  an 
excursion  from  Port  de  Paix  to  the  grot- 
to Bon  Dieu!  We  started  before  day- 
light, so  as  to  save  our  horses  in  the 
severe  mountain-climbing,  and  were  re- 
warded by  reaching  the  crowning  crest 
of  the  first  mountain  range  before  the 
sun  jumped  up  above  the  next.  We 
had  the  delicious  experience  of  the  sun 
driving  the  cool  night  air  past  us  out  of 
the  intervening  valley.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun 
rushed  into  the  valley,  pushing  the  cool, 
richly  perfumed  air  before  it.  Both 
horses  and  men  stood  with  distended 
nostrils.  It  only  lasted  about  five  min- 
utes, but  they  seemed  to  cover  a lifetime 
filled  with  all  that  makes  life  desirable. 

I wish  it  were  possible  even  to  refer  to 
all  the  evidences  of  the  high  state  of  civ- 
ilization of  this  island  only  one  hundred 
years  ago  that  we  passed  in  our  climb 
up  that  mountain:  aqueducts,  bridges, 
houses,  gateways,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of 
sections  of  broad,  well-paved  highways, 
that  must  have  been  marvels  — all  de- 
stroyed when  Haiti  became  a republic. 

As  we  neared  the  end  of  our  journey 
we  met  the  funeral  procession  of  a child. 
The  coffin  was  being  carried  on  the  head 
of  a young  man.  They  came  to  a stand- 
still, and  greeted  us  with  smiles  and  plea- 
sant words.  They  evidently  thought  our 
party  of  more  interest  than  the  funeral, 
for  they  all  turned  round  and  joined  us, 
except  the  hearse,  who  stood  staring  for  a 


moment,  then,  with  a whoop  of  delight, 
dropped  the  coffin  and  ran  after  us  also. 

We  were  informed  that  we  must  dis- 
mount, as  the  rest  of  the  road  was  im- 
passable for  horses.  Remembering  the 
frightful  places  my  horse  had  brought 
me  safely  over  that  morning,  I wondered 
whether  the  grotto  was  worth  seeing  any- 
way; but  I was  taken  charge  of  by  a 
powerful  native,  and  we  plunged  through 
a thick  growth  of  young  cane  and  Indian 
corn.  My  guide  gave  me  to  understand 
that  I was  to  take  hold  of  the  growth  on 
the  left  hand  only;  and,  to  impress  this 
upon  me,  pointed  to  the  right  with  one 
hand,  raised  the  other  level  with  his 
head,  thrust  it  to  the  right,  making  a hiss- 
ing sound  with  his  teeth,  to  indicate  my 
passage  through  the  cane.  Then,  with 
fingers  spread  and  palm  downward,  he 
gave  the  motion  of  a leaf  swirling  through 
the  air.  This  continued  till  his  hand 
nearly  touched  my  foot;  then  placing  the 
other  hand  under  it,  he  rubbed  them  to- 
gether and  gave  a puff  with  his  lips.  By 
this  time  I felt  sure  that  no  grotto  exist- 
ed that  was  worth  seeing.  In  a few 
minutes  we  came  to  an  open  place  on  the 
right,  and  looking  down  on  a space  that 
seemed  miles  below  where  I stood,  I real- 
ized what  tropical  trees  look  like  when 
seen  by  the  birds,  and  saw  also  several 
tiny  villages  with  little  specks  moving 
about  that  might  be  human  or  cattle. 
But  we  reached  the  grotto. 

It  was  a wonderful  water- worn  space, 
circular  in  formation,  with  a beehive 
form  of  roof  covered  with  stalactites, 
beautiful  in  form.  About  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground  was  a series  of  smaller 
caves,  going  completely  round  the  grotto, 
having  the  appearance  of  being  elaborate- 
ly carved  opera  - boxes.  But  its  chief 
beauty  was  the  entrance,  as  seen  from 
the  interior,  its  general  form  being  like  a 
gothic  window,  the  resemblance  increased 
by  great  strings  of  vines  that  hung  over 
it.  But,  as  usual  in  Haiti,  it  was  the 
color  effect  that  was  so  marked.  There 
was  the  peculiar  green -blue  sky,  great 
masses  of  pearly  purple  mountains,  and 
in  perpendicular  lines  the  dark  purple 
gray  of  the  vines,  some  of  the  leaves 
with  their  translucent  color  being  gor 
geous  beyond  description;  and  here  and 
there  groups  of  natives  in  their  various 
shades  of  blue,  their  faces,  hands,  and 
feet  making  the  only  color  darks  in  this 
wonderful  living  picture. 
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Rico.  As  one  of  the  leading  politicians 
of  the  island  put  the  case  a short  time 
ago:  “Uncle  Sam  is  enlarging  his 
kitchen;  he  is  getting  a place  ready  for 
another  pot;  he  has  Cuba  for  one  leg, 
Puerto  Rico  for  another,  and  the  third 
must  go  on  this  island.  It  is  well  for  us 
all  to  look  the  situation  fairly  in  the 
face.”  The  reader  will  remember  that 
rice  and  beans  cooked  in  a three-legged 
pot  compose  the  national  dish  of  the 
Haitians. 

Haiti  would  undoubtedly  be  an  acquisi- 
tion. It  is  a marvellously  fertile  island, 
inhabited  by  a docile  but  unambitious 
race,  who,  with  steady  government  and 
rights  assured,  would  develop  into  good 
citizens.  It  is  a country  free  from  the 
pests  that  generally  infest  the  tropics. 
During  my  residence  I saw  only  three 
snakes.  They  were  between  five  and  six 
feet  long  and  about  one  inch  thick — per- 
fectly harmless;  there  is  not  a poisonous 
snake  on  the  island.  I saw  one  scorpion, 
which  a Haitian  crushed  to  death  with  his 
naked  foot;  there  were  no  flies  to  speak  of, 
and  I never  required  a mosquito-net  day 
or  night.  The  climate  is  healthy,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  places, 
which  could  be  easily  made  perfectly  liv- 
able with  ordinary  sanitary  precautions. 
You  can  have  your  choice  of  climate.  In 
some  places  you  are  never  warm,  and  in 
others  you  can  never  get  cool.  The 
cloudless  blue  sky  is  an  unknown  quan- 
tity, as  far  as  my  experience  was  concern- 
ed. The  heavens  are  filled  with  floating 


clouds,  beautiful  in  form,  and  in  color 
like  opals — an  ever-changing  beauty. 

Of  course  there  is  in  Haiti  a small 
circle  of  native-born  creoles,  who  are  nat- 
urally born  ladies  and  gentlemen,  ex- 
quisite in  their  courtly  manners,  and 
most  desirable  as  friends.  Then  the 
white  men  who  are  living  there,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  are  characters. 
If  they  take  a liking  to  you,  all  they 
have  or  can  capture  is  yours.  The  fol- 
lowing will  illustrate  this  characteristic: 

Mine  host  and  a friend  were  walking 
through  the  leading  thoroughfare  of  one 
of  the  towns,  when  the  friend  suddenly 
came  to  a standstill,  and  placing  his  long 
nervous  index  finger  on  mine  hosts 
breast,  remarked : 

“My  dear  boy,  in  here  they  make  the 
best  cocktails  in  Haiti.  I have  spent 
three  fortunes  in  assuring  myself  of  the 
truth  of  this.  Let’s  go  in  and  try  one.” 

There  was  a prompt  adjournment  from 
the  pathwalk  to  the  iuterior  of  the  build- 
ing, a few  minutes  of  delightful,  expec- 
tant silence  as  the  ingredients  were  shak- 
en together,  a mutual  bow,  followed  by 
disappearance  of  the  liquids. 

Friend . “How  do  you  like  that?” 

Mine  host.  “ Delicious!” 

Friend.  “Let  us  have  another.” 

Mine  host.  “Certainly,  only  this  sec- 
ond one  is  on  me.” 

Friend.  “Make  no  mistake,  my  boy; 
they  are  both  on  you.  I’ve  no  money.” 

It  is  the  unexpected  that  happens — es- 
pecially in  Haiti  the  unknown. 
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BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 

PART  VIII. 


XL  VI. 

ON  Sunday  Mrs.  March  partially  con- 
formed to  an  earlier  New  England 
ideal  of  the  day  by  ceasing  from  sight-see- 
ing. She  could  not  have  understood  the 
sermon  if  she  had  gone  to  church, but  she 
appeased  the  lingering  conscience  she 
had  on  this  point  by  not  going  out  till 
afternoon.  Then  she  found  nothing  of 
the  gayety  which  Sunday  afternoon  wears 
in  Catholic  lands.  The  people  were  rest- 
ing from  their  week-day  labors,  but  they 


were  not  playing;  and  the  old  churches, 
long  since  converted  to  Lutheran  uses, 
were  locked  against  tourist  curiosity. 

It  was  as  it  should  be ; it  was  as  it  would 
be  at  home;  and  yet  in  this  ancient  city 
where  the  past  was  so  much  alive  in  the 
perpetual  picturesqueness,  they  felt  an  in- 
congruity in  it;  and  they  were  fain  to  es- 
cape from  the  Protestant  silence  and  seri- 
ousness of  the  streets  to  the  damp  shade 
of  the  public  garden  they  had  involunta- 
rily visited  the  evening  of  their  arrival. 
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On  a bench  sat  a quiet,  rather  dejected 
man,  whom  March  asked  some  question 
of  their  way.  He  answered  in  English, 
and  in  the  parley  that  followed  they  dis- 
covered that  they  were  all  Americans. 
The  stranger  proved  to  be  an  American 
of  the  sort  commonest  in  Germany,  and 
he  said  he  had  returned  to  his  native 
country  to  get  rid  of  the  ague  which  lie 
had  taken  on  Staten  Island.  He  had 
been  seventeen  years  in  New  York,  and 
now  a talk  of  Tammany  and  its  chances 
in  the  next  election,  of  pulls  and  deals,  of 
bosses  and  heelers,  grew  up  between  the 
civic  step-brothers  and  joined  them  in 
a common  interest.  The  German-Amer- 
ican  said  he  was  bookkeeper  in  some  glass- 
works which  had  been  closed  by  our  tar- 
iff, and  he  confessed  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  return  to  us,  though  he  spoke  of  Ger- 
man affairs  with  the  impartiality  of  an 
outsider.  He  said  that  the  Socialist  party 
was  increasing  faster  than  any  other,  and 
that  this  tacitly  meant  the  suppression  of 
rank  and  the  abolition  of  monarchy.  He 
warned  March  against  the  appearance  of 
industrial  prosperity  in  Germany ; beg- 
gary was  severely  repressed,  and  if  pover- 
ty was  better  clad  than  with  us,  it  was  as 
hungry  and  as  hopeless  in  Nuremberg  as 
in  New  York.  The  working  classes  were 
kindly  and  peaceable  ; they  only  knifed 
each  other  quietly  on  Sunday  evenings 
after  having  too  much  beer. 

Presently  the  stranger  rose  and  bowed 
to  the  Marches  for  good-by;  and  as  he 
walked  down  the  aisle  of  trees  in  which 
they  had  been  sitting  together,  he  seemed 
to  be  retreating  farther  and  farther  from 
such  Americanism  as  they  had  in  com- 
mon. He  had  reverted  to  an  entirely 
German  effect  of  dress  and  figure;  his 
walk  was  slow  and  Teutonic;  he  must  be 
a type  of  thousands  who  have  returned 
to  the  father-land  without  wishing  to  own 
themselves  its  children  again,  and  yet  out 
of  heart  with  the  only  country  left  them. 

“He  was  rather  pathetic,  my  dear,1’ 
said  March  in  the  discomfort  he  knew  his 
wife  must  be  feeling  as  well  as  himself. 
“ How  odd  to  have  the  lid  lifted  here,  and 
see  the  same  old  problems  seething  and 
bubbling  in  the  witch's  caldron  we  call 
civilization  as  we  left  simmering  away  at 
home!  And  how  hard  to  have  our  tariff 
reach  out  and  snatch  the  bread  from  the 
mouths  of  those  poor  glass- workers  I'1 

“ I thought  that  was  hard,”  she  sigh- 
ed. 4 4 It  must  have  been  his  bread,  too.” 


“Let’s  hope  it  was  not  his  cake,  any- 
way. I suppose,”  he  added,  dreamily, 
“that  what  we  used  to  like  in  Italy  was 
the  absence  of  all  the  modern  activities. 
The  Italians  didn’t  repel  us  by  assuming 
to  be  of  our  epoch  in  the  presence  of  their 
monuments;  they  knew  how  to  behave 
like  pensive  memories.  I wonder  if  they’re 
still  as  charming?” 

“Oh,  no,”  she  returned ; “ nothingis  as 
charming  as  it  used  to  be.  And  now  we 
need  the  charm  more  than  ever.” 

He  laughed  at  her  despair,  in  the  tacit 
understanding  they  had  lived  into,  that 
only  one  of  them  was  to  be  desperate  at  a 
time,  and  that  they  were  to  take  turns  in 
cheering  each  other  up.  “Well,  per- 
haps we  don’t  deserve  it.  And  I'm  not 
sure  that  we  need  it  so  much  as  we  did 
when  we  were  young.  We’ve  got  tough- 
er; we  can  stand  the  cold  facts  better 
now.  They  made  me  shiver  once,  but 
now  they  give  me  a sort  of  agreeable 
thrill.  Besides,  if  life  kept  up  its  pretty 
illusions,  if  it  insisted  upon  being  as 
charming  as  it  used  to  be,  how  could  we 
ever  bear  to  die?  We’ve  got  that  to  con- 
sider.” He  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
his  paradox,  but  he  did  not  fail  altogether 
of  the  purpose  with  which  he  began,  and 
they  took  the  trolley  back  to  their  hotel 
cheerful  in  the  intrepid  fancy  that  they 
had  confronted  fate  when  they  had  only 
had  the  hardihood  to  face  a phrase. 

They  agreed  that  now  he  ought  really 
to  find  out  something  about  the  contem- 
porary life  of  Nuremberg,  and  the  next 
morning  he  went  out  before  breakfast, 
and  strolled  through  some  of  the  simpler 
streets,  in  the  hope  of  intimate  impres- 
sions. The  peasant  women  serving  por- 
tions of  milk  from  house  to  house  out  of 
the  cans  in  the  little  wagons  which  they 
drew  themselves  were  a touch  of  pleasing 
domestic  comedy;  a certain  effect  of  tra- 
gedy imparted  itself  from  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  sucking-pigs  jolted  over  the 
pavements  in  handcarts;  a certain  ma- 
jesty from  the  long  procession  of  yellow 
mail- wagons,  with  drivers  in  the  royal 
Bavarian  blue,  trooping  by  in  the  cold 
small  rain,  impassibly  dripping  from 
their  glazed  hat-brims  upon  their  uni- 
forms. But  he  could  not  feel  that  these 
things  were  any  of  them  very  poignantly 
significant;  and  he  covered  his  retreat 
from  the  actualities  of  Nuremberg  by  vis- 
iting the  chief  book-store  and  buying 
more  photographs  of  the  architecture 
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than  he  wanted,  and  more  local  histories 
than  he  should  ever  read.  He  made  a 
last  effort  for  the  contemporaneous  life 
by  asking  the  English-speaking  clerk  if 
there  were  any  literary  men  of  distinc- 
tion living  in  Nuremberg,  and  the  clerk 
said  there  was  not  one. 

He  went  home  to  breakfast  wondering 
if  he  should  be  able  to  make  his  meagre 
facts  serve  with  his  wife;  but  he  found 
her  far  from  any  wish  to  listen  to  them. 
She  was  intent  upon  a pair  of  young 
lovers,  at  a table  near  her  own,  who  were 
so  absorbed  in  each  other  that  they  were 
proof  against  an  interest  that  must  oth- 
erwise have  pierced  them  through  and 
through.  The  bridegroom,  as  he  would 
have  called  himself,  was  a pretty  little 
Bavarian  lieutenant,  very  dark  and  reg- 
ular, and  the  bride  was  as  pretty  and  as 
little,  but  delicately  blond.  Nature  had 
admirably  mated  them,  and  if  art  had 
helped  to  bring  them  together  through 
the  genius  of  the  bride’s  mother,  who  was 
breakfasting  with  them,  it  had  wrought 
almost  as  fitly.  Mrs.  March  queried  im- 
partially who  they  were,  where  they  met, 
and  how,  and  just  when  they  were  going 
to  be  married ; and  March  consented, in  his 
personal  immunity  from  their  romance, 
to  let  it  go  on  under  his  eyes  without  pro- 
test. But  later,  when  they  met  the  lovers 
in  the  street,  walking  arm  in  arm,  with 
the  bride’s  mother  behind  them  gloating 
upon  their  bliss,  he  said  the  woman  ought, 
at  her  time  of  life,  to  be  ashamed  of  such 
folly.  She  must  know  that  this  affair, 
by  nine' chances  out  of  ten,  could  not  fail 
to  eventuate  at  the  best  in  a marriage  as 
tiresome  as  most  other  marriages,  and  yet 
she  was  abandoning  herself  with  those 
ignorant  young  people  to  the  illusion  that 
it  was  the  finest  and  sweetest  thing  in  life. 

“Well,  isn’t  it?”  his  wife  asked. 

“ Yes,  that’s  the  worst  of  it.  It  shows 
how  poverty-stricken  life  really  is.  We 
want  somehow  to  believe  that  each  pair  of 
lovers  will  find  the  good  we  have  missed, 
and  be  as  happy  as  we  expected  to  be.” 

“ I think  we  have  been  happy  enough, 
and  that  we’ve  had  as  much  good  as  was 
wholesome  for  us,”  she  returned,  hurt. 

“ You’re  always  so  concrete ! I meant 
us  in  the  abstract.  But  if  you  will  be 
personal,  I’ll  say  that  you've  been  as  hap- 
py as  you  deserve,  and  got  more  good  than 
you  had  any  right  to.” 

She  laughed  with  him,  and  then  they 
laughed  again  to  perceive  that  they  were 
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walking  arm  in  arm  too,  like  the  lovers, 
whom  they  were  insensibly  following. 

He  proposed  that  while  they  were  in 
this  mood  they  should  go  again  to  the  old 
cemetery,  and  see  the  hinged  jaw  of  the 
murdered  Paumgartner,  wagging  in  eter- 
nal accusation  of  his  murderess.  “It’s 
rather  hard  on  her,  that  he  should  be 
having  the  last  word,  that  way,”  he  said. 
“ She  was  a woman,  no  matter  what  mis- 
takes she  had  committed.” 

“ That’s  what  I call  feanaZe,”  said  Mrs. 
March. 

“It  is,  rather,”  he  confessed.  “It 
makes  me  feelas  if  I must  go  to  see  the 
house  of  Diirer,  after  all.” 

“Well,  I knew  we  should  have  to, 
sooner  or  later.” 

It  was  the  thing  that  they  had  said  they 
would  not  do,  in  Nuremberg,  because  ev- 
erybody did  it;  but  now*  they  hailed  a 
fiacre,  and  ordered  it  driven  to  Diirer’s 
house,  which  they  found  in  a remote 
part  of  the  town  near  a stretch  of  the 
city  wall,  varied  in  its  picturesqueness  by 
the  interposition  of  a dripping  grove;  it 
was  raining  again  by  the  time  they  reach- 
ed it.  The  quarter  had  lapsed  from  ear- 
lier dignity,  and  without  being  squalid,  it 
looked  worn  and  hard  worked;  otherwise 
it  could  hardly  have  been  different  in 
Diirer’s  time.  His  dwelling,  in  no  way 
impressive  outside,  amidst  the  environing 
quaintness,  stood  at  the  corner  of  a nar- 
row side-hill  street  that  sloped  cityward; 
and  within  it  was  stripped  bare  of  all  the 
furniture  of  life  belowstairs,  and  above 
was  none  the  cozier  for  the  stiff  appoint- 
ment of  a show-house.  It  was  cavern- 
ous and  cold;  but  if  there  had  been  a 
fire  in  the  kitchen,  and  a table  laid  in 
the  dining-room,  and  beds  equipped  for 
nightmare,  after  the  German  fashion,  in 
the  empty  chambers,  one  could  have  im- 
agined a kindly,  simple,  neighborly  ex- 
istence there.  It  in  no  wise  suggested  the 
calling  of  an  artist,  perhaps  because  ar- 
tists had  not  begun  in  Diirer’s  time  to 
take  themselves  so  objectively  as  they  do 
now,  but  it  implied  the  life  of  a prosper- 
ous citizen,  and  it  expressed  the  period. 

The  Marches  wrote  their  names  in  the 
visitors’  book,  and  paid  the  visitor’s  fee, 
which  also  bought  them  tickets  in  an  an- 
nual lottery  for  a reproduction  of  one  of 
Durer’s  pictures;  and  then  they  came 
away,  by  no  means  dissatisfied  with  his 
house.  By  its  association  with  his  so- 
journs in  Italy  it  recalled  visits  to  other 
• • * * 
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shrines,  and  they  had  to  own  that  it  was 
really  no  worse  than  Ariosto's  house  at 
Ferrara,  or  Petrarch’s  at  Arqua,  or 
Michelangelo’s  at  Florence.  “ But  what 
I admire,”  he  said,  “is  our  futility  in  go- 
ing to  see  it.  We  expected  to  surprise  some 
quality  of  the  man  left  lying  about  in  the 
house  because  he  lived  and  died  in  it , and 
because  his  wife  kept  him  up  so  close 
there,  and  worked  him  so  hard  to  save  his 
widow  from  coming  to  want.” 

“ Who  said  she  did  that?” 

“A  friend  of  his  who  hated  her.  But 
he  had  to  allow  that  she  was  a God-fear- 
ing woman,  and  had  a New  England  con- 
science.” 

“Well,  I dare  say  Durer  was  easy-go- 
ing.” 

“Yes;  but  I don’t  like  her  laying  her 
plans  to  survive  him;  though  women  al- 
ways do  that.” 

They  were  going  away  the  next  day, 
and  they  sat  down  that  evening  to  a final 
supper  in  such  good-humor  with  them- 
selves that  they  were  willing  to  include 
a young  couple  who  came  to  take  places 
at  their  table,  though  they  would  rather 
have  been  alone.  They  lifted  their  eyes 
for  their  expected  salutation,  and  recog- 
nized Mr.  and  Mrs.  Letters,  of  the  Nor - 
umbia. 

The  ladies  fell  upon  each  other  as  if 
they  had  been  mother  and  daughter; 
March  and  the  young  man  shook  hands, 
in  the  feeling  of  passengers  mutually  en- 
deared by  the  memories  of  a pleasant 
voyage.  They  arrived  at  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Letters  had  received  letters  in  Eng- 
land from  his  partners  which  allowed 
him  to  prolong  his  wedding  journey  in  a 
tour  of  the  continent,  while  their  wives 
were  still  exclaiming  at  their  encounter 
in  the  same  hotel  in  Nuremberg;  and 
then  they  all  sat  down  to  have,  as  the 
bride  said,  a real  Norumbia  time. 

She  was  one  of  those  young  wives  who 
talk  always  with  their  eyes  submissively 
on  their  husbands,  no  matter  whom  they 
are  speaking  to;  but  she  was  already  un- 
consciously ruling  him  in  her  abeyance. 
No  doubt  she  was  ruling  him  for  his  good  ; 
she  had  a livelier  mind  than  he,  and  she 
knew  more,  as  the  American  wives  of 
young  American  business  men  always 
do,  and  she  was  planning  wisely  for 
their  travels.  She  recognized  her  merit 
in  this  devotion  with  an  artless  candor, 
which  was  typical  rather  than  person- 
al. March  was  glad  to  go  out  with  Lef- 


fers  for  a little  stroll,  and  to  leave  Mrs. 
March  to  listen  to  Mrs.  Letters,  who  did 
not  let  them  go  without  making  her  hus- 
band promise  to  wrap  up  well,  and  not  get 
his  feet  wet.  She  made  March  promise 
not  to  lake  him  far,  and  to  bring  him 
back  early,  which  he  found  himself  very 
willing  to  do,  after  an  exchange  of  ideas 
with  Mr.  Letters.  The  young  man  began 
to  talk  about  his  wife,  in  her  providential, 
her  almost  miraculous  adaptation  to  the 
sort  of  man  he  was,  and  when  he  had 
once  begun  to  explain  what  sort  of  man 
lie  was,  there  was  no  end  to  it,  till  they  re- 
joined the  ladies  in  the  reading-room. 

XLYII. 

The  young  couple  came  to  the  station  to 
see  the  Marches  off  after  dinner  the  next 
day;  and  the  wife  left  a bank  of  flow- 
ers on  the  seat  beside  Mrs.  March,  who 
said,  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  “ I believe 
I would  rather  meet  people  of  our  own 
age  after  this.  I used  to  think  that  you 
could  keep  young  by  being  with  young 
people;  but  I don’t,  now.  Their  world 
is  very  different  from  ours.  Our  world 
doesn’t  really  exist  any  more,  but  as  long 
as  we  keep  away  from  theirs  we  needn’t 
realize  it.  Young  people,”  she  went  on, 
“are  more  practical -minded  than  we  used 
to  be;  they’re  quite  as  sentimental;  but  I 
don’t  think  they  care  so  much  for  the  high- 
er things.  They’re  not  so  much  brought 
up  on  poetry  as  we  were,”  she  pursued. 
“ That  little  Mrs.  Letters  would  have  read 
Longfellow  in  our  time  ; but  now  she 
didn’t  know  of  his  poem  on  Nuremberg; 
she  was  intelligent  enough  about  the 
place,  but  you  could  see  that  its  quaint- 
ness was  not  so  precious  as  it  was  to  us; 
not  so  sacred.”  Her  tone  entreated  him 
to  find  more  meaning  in  her  words  than 
she  had  put  into  them.  “They  couldnr 
have  felt  as  we  did  about  that  old  ivied* 
wall  and  that  grassy,  flowery  moat  under 
it ; and  the  beautiful  Damenthor  ; and 
that  pile-up  of  the  roofs  from  the  Burg; 
and  those  winding  streets  with  their 
Gothic  fa<jades  all  cobwebbed  with  trolley 
wires;  and  that  yellow,  aguish-looking 
river  drowsing  through  the  town  under 
the  windows  of  those  overhanging  houses ; 
and  the  market-place,  and  the  squares  be- 
fore the  churches,  with  their  queer  shops 
in  the  nooks  and  corners  round  them !” 

“I  see  what  you  mean.  But  do  you 
think  it’s  as  sacred  to  us  as  it  would  have 
been  twenty -five  years  ago?  I had  an 
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irreverent  feeling  now  and  then  that 
Nuremberg  was  overdoing  Nuremberg.” 

“Oh,  yes;  so  had  I.  We’re  that  mod- 
ern, if  we’re  not  so  young  as  we  were.” 
“We  were  very  simple,  in  those  days.” 
44  Well,  if  we  were  simple, we  knew  it!” 
44  Yes;  we  used  to  like  taking  our  un- 
consciousness to  pieces  and  looking  at  it.” 
“ We  had  a good  time.” 

“Too  good.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if 
it  would  have  lasted  longer  if  it  had  not 
been  so  good.  We  might  have  our  cake 
now  if  we  hadn’t  eaten  it.” 

“It  would  be  mouldy,  though.” 

“I  wonder,”  he  said,  recurring  to  the 
Letferses.  44  how  we  really  struck  them.” 

“Well.  I don't  believe  they  thought 
we  ought  to  be  travelling  about  alone, 
quite,  at  our  age.” 

“Oh,  not  so  bad  as  that!”  After  a 
moment  he  said,  “I  dare  say  they  don’t 
go  round  quarrelling  on  their  wedding 
journey,  as  we  did.” 

“ Indeed  they  do ! They  had  an  awful 
quarrel  just  before  they  got  to  Nurem- 
berg: about  his  wanting  to  send  some  of 
the  baggage  to  Liverpool  by  express  that 
she  wanted  to  keep  with  them.  But  she 
said  it  had  been  a lesson,  and  they  were 
never  going  to  quarrel  again.”  The  eld- 
ers looked  at  each  other  in  the  light  of 
experience,  and  laughed.  “Well,”  she 
ended,  44 that’s  one  thing  we’re  through 
with.  I suppose  we’ve  come  to  feel  more 
alike  than  we  used  to.” 

“Or  not  to  feel  at  all.  How  did  they 
settle  it  about  the  baggage?” 

“Oh!  He  insisted  on  her  keeping  it 
with  her.”  March  laughed  again,  but 
this  time  he  laughed  alone,  and  after  a 
while  she  said : 44  Well,  they  gave  just  the 
right  relief  to  Nuremberg,  with  their  good, 
clean  American  philistinism.  I don’t 
ind  their  thinking  us  queer;  they  must 
nave  thought  Nuremberg  was  queer. v 

“Yes.  We  oldsters  are  always  queer 
to  the  young.  We’re  either  ridiculously 
lively  and  chirpy,  or  we’re  ridiculously 
stitf  and  grim;  they  never  expect  to  be 
like  us,  and  wouldn’t,  for  the  world. 
Tiie  worst  of  it  is,  we  elderly  people  are 
absurd  to  one  another;  we  don’t,  at  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts,  believe  we’re  like 
that,  when  we  meet.  I suppose  that  ar- 
rogant old  ass  of  a Triscoe  looks  upon  me 
as  a grinning  dotard.” 

“I  wonder.”  said  Mrs.  March,  44  if  she’s 
told  him  yet,”  and  March  perceived  that 
she  was  now  suddenly  far  from  the  mood 


of  philosophic  introspection;  but  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  following  her. 

44  She’s  had  time  enough.  But  it  was 
an  awkward  task  Burnamy  left  to  her.” 

44  Yes,  when  I think  of  that,  I can  hard- 
ly forgive  him  for  coming  back  in  that 
way.  I know  she  is  dead  in  love  with 
him;  but  she  could  only  have  accepted 
him  conditionally.” 

44  Conditionally  to  his  making  it  all 
right  with  Stoller?” 

“Stoller?  No!  To  her  father’s  liking 
it.” 

44  Ah,  that’s  quite  as  hard.  What  makes 
you  think  she  accepted  him  at  all?” 

44  What  do  you  think  she  was  crying 
about?” 

44  Well,  I have  supposed  that  ladies  oc- 
casionally shed  tears  of  pity.  If  she  ac- 
cepted him  conditionally  she  would  have 
to  tell  her  father  about  it.”  Mrs.  March 
gave  him  a glance  of  silent  contempt,  and 
he  hastened  to  atone  for  his  stupidity. 
“Perhaps  she’s  told  him  on  the  instal- 
ment plan.  She  may  have  begun  by  con- 
fessing that  Burnamy  had  been  in  Carls- 
bad. Poor  old  fellow,  I wish  we  were 
going  to  find  him  in  Ansbacli ! He  could 
make  things  very  smooth  for  us.” 

44  Well,  you  needn't  flatter  yourself 
that  you’ll  find  him  in  Ansbacli.  I’m 
sure  I don’t  know  where  he  is.” 

“ You  might  write  to  Miss  Triscoe  and 
ask.” 

44 1 think  I shall  wait  for  Miss  Triscoe 
to  write  to  me,”  she  said,  with  dignity. 

“Yes,  she  certainly  owes  you  that 
much,  after  all  your  suffering  for  her. 
I’ve  asked  the  banker  in  Nuremberg  to 
forward  our  letters  to  the  poste  restante 
in  Ansbacli.  Isn’t  it  good  to  see  the 
crows  again,  after  those  ravens  around 
Carlsbad?’’ 

She  joined  him  in  looking  at  the  mild 
autumnal  landscape  through  the  open 
window.  The  afternoon  was  fair  and 
warm,  and  in  the  level  fields  bodies  of 
soldiers  were  at  work  with  picks  and 
spades,  getting  the  ground  ready  for 
the  military  manoeuvres;  they  disturbed 
among  the  stubble  foraging  parties  of 
crows,  which  rose  from  time  to  time  with 
cries  of  indignant  protest.  She  said, 
with  a smile  for  the  crows:  44  Yes.  And 
I’m  thankful  that  I’ve  got  nothing  on  my 
conscience,  whatever  happens,”  she  added 
in  dismissal  of  the  subject  of  Burnamy. 

“ I’m  thankful  too,  my  dear.  I’d  much 
rather  have  things  on  my  own.  I’m  more 
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used  to  that,  and  I believe  I feel  less  re- 
morse than  when  you’re  to  blame.” 

They  might  have  been  carried  near 
this  point  by  those  telepathic  influences 
which  have  as  yet  been  so  imperfectly 
studied.  It  was  only  that  morning,  after 
the  lapse  of  a week  since  Burnamy’s  fur- 
tive reappearance  in  Carlsbad,  that  Miss 
Triscoe  spoke  to  her  father  about  it,  and 
she  had  at  that  moment  a longing  for 
support  and  counsel  that  might  well  have 
made  its  mystical  appeal  to  Mrs.  March. 

She  spoke  at  last  because  she  could  put 
it  off  no  longer,  rather  than  because  the 
right  time  had  come.  She  began  as  they 
sat  at  breakfast.  “Papa,  there  is  some- 
thing that  I have  got  to  tell  you.  It  is 
something  that  you  ought  to  know;  but 
I have  put  off  telling  you  because — ” 

Shehesitated forthe reason,  and  “Well !” 
said  her  father,  looking  up  at  her  from  his 
second  cup  of  coffee.  “ What  is  it?” 

Then  she  answered,  “ Mr.  Burnamy  has 
been  here.” 

“When?” 

“ The  night  of  the  Emperor’s  birthday. 
He  came  into  the  box  when  you  were  be- 
hind the  scenes  with  Mr.  March;  after- 
wards I met  him  in  the  crowd.” 

“Well?” 

“I  thought  you  ought  to  know.  Mrs. 
March  said  I ought  to  tell  you.” 

“Did  she  say  you  ought  to  wait  a 
week?”  He  gave  way  to  an  irascibility 
which  he  tried  to  check,  and  to  ask  with 
indifference,  “Why  did  he  come  back?” 

“He  was  going  to  write  about  it  for 
that  paper  in  Paris.”  The  girl  had  the 
effect  of  gathering  her  courage  up  for  a 
bold  plunge.  She  looked  steadily  at  her 
father,  and  added:  “He  said  he  came 
back  because  he  couldn’t  help  it.  He — 
wished  to  speak  with  me.  He  said  he 
knew  he  had  no  right  to  suppose  I cared 
anything  about  what  had  happened  with 
him  and  Mr.  Stoller.  He  wanted  to  come 
back  and  tell  me — that.” 

Her  father  waited  for  her  to  go  on,  but 
apparently  she  was  going  to  leave  the 
word  to  him,  now.  He  hesitated  to  take 
it,  but  he  asked  at  last  with  a mildness 
that  seemed  to  surprise  her,  “Have  you 
heard  anything  from  him  since?” 

“No.” 

“Where  is  her” 

“I  don’t  know.  I told  him  I could 
not  say  what  he  wished;  that  I must  tell 
you  about  it.” 

The  case  was  less  simple  than  it  would 


once  have  been  for  General  Triscoe. 
There  was  still  his  affection  for  his 
daughter,  his  wish  for  her  happiness,  but 
this  had  always  been  subordinate  to  his 
sense  of  his  own  interest  and  comfort, 
and  a question  had  recently  arisen  which 
put  his  paternal  love  and  duty  in  a new 
light.  He  was  no  more  explicit  with 
himself  than  other  men  are,  and  the 
most  which  could  ever  be  said  of  him 
without  injustice  was  that  in  his  depend- 
ence upon  her  he  would  rather  have 
kept  his  daughter  to  himself  if  she  could 
not  have  been  very  prosperously,  very 
richly  married.  On  the  other  hand,  if  lie 
disliked  the  man  for  whom  she  now  hard- 
ly hid  her  liking,  he  was  not  just  then 
ready  to  go  to  extremes  concerning  him. 

“He  wras  very  anxious,”  she  went  on, 
“ that  you  should  know  just  how  it  was. 
He  thinks  everything  of  your  judgment 
and— and — opinion.”  The  general  made 
a consenting  noise  in  his  throat.  “He 
said  that  he  did  not  wish  me  to  ‘ white- 
wash ’ him  to  you.  He  didn’t  think  lie 
had  done  right;  he  didn’t  excuse  himself, 
or  ask  you  to  excuse  him  unless  you  could 
from  the  stand-point  of  a gentleman.” 

The  general  made  a less  consenting 
noise  in  his  throat,  and  asked,  “ How  do 
you  look  at  it,  yourself,  Agatha?” 

“ I don’t  believe  I quite  understand  it; 
but  Mrs.  March — ” 

“ Oh,  Mrs.  March  1”  the  general  snorted. 

“ — says  that  Mr.  March  does  not  think 
so  badly  of  it  as  Mr.  Burnamy  does.” 

“I  doubt  it.  At  any  rate,  I under- 
stood March  quite  differently.” 

“She  says  that  he  thinks  he  behaved 
very  nobly  afterwards  when  Mr.  Stoller 
wanted  him  to  help  him  put  a false  com- 
plexion on  it;  that  it  was  all  the  more 
difficult  for  him  to  do  right  then,  because 
of  his  remorse  for  what  he  had  done  be- 
fore.” As  she  spoke  on  she  had  become 
more  eager. 

“There’s  something  in  that,”  the  gen- 
eral admitted,  with  a candor  that  he  made 
the  most  of  both  to  himself  and  to  her. 
“But  I should  like  to  know  what  Stoller 
had  to  say  of  it  all.  Is  there  anything,” 
he  inquired,  “any  reason  why  I need  be 
more  explicit  about  it,  just  now?” 

“ N — no.  Only,  I thought — He  thinks 
so  much  of  your  opinion  that— if — ” 

“ Oh,  he  can  very  well  afford  to  wait. 
If  he  values  my  opinion  so  highly  he  can 
give  me  time  to  make  up  my  mind.” 

“ Of  course — ” 
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“ And  I’m  not  responsible,”  the  general 
continued,  significantly,  “for  the  delay 
altogether.  If  you  had  told  me  this 
before — Now,  I don’t  know  whether 
Stoller  is  still  in  town.” 

He  was  not  behaving  openly  with  her; 
but  she  had  nc/t  behaved  openly  with 
him.  She  owned  that  to  herself,  and  she 
got  what  comfort  she  could  from  his  mak- 
ing the  affair  a question  of  what  Burna- 
my  had  done  to  Stoller  rather  than  of 
what  Burnamy  had  said  to  her,  and  what 
she  had  answered  him.  If  she  was  not 
perfectly  clear  as  to  what  she  wanted  to 
do,  or  wished  to  have  happen,  there  was 
now  time  and  place  in  which  she  could 
delay  and  make  sure.  The  accepted 
theory  of  such  matters  is  that  people 
know  their  minds  from  the  beginning, 
and  that  they  do  not  change  them.  But 
experience  seems  to  contradict  this  theory, 
or  else  people  often  act  contrary  to  their 
convictions  and  impulses.  If  the  statis- 
tics were  accessible,  it  might  be  found 
that  many  potential  engagements  hov- 
ered in  a doubtful  air,  and  before  they 
touched  the  earth  in  actual  promise  were 
dissipated  by  the  play  of  meteorological 
chances. 

When  General  Triscoe  put  down  his 
napkin  in  rising  he  said  that  he  would  step 
round  to  Pupp’s  and  see  if  Stoller  were 
still  there.  But  on  the  way  he  stepped 
up  to  Mrs.  Adding's  hotel  on  the  hill,  and 
he  came  back,  after  an  interval  which  he 
seemed  not  to  have  found  long,  to  report 
rather  casually  that  Stoller  had  left  Carls- 
bad the  day  before.  By  this  time  the 
fact  seemed  not  to  concern  Agatha  herself 
very  vitally.  He  asked  if  the  Marches 
had  left  any  address  with  her,  and  she 
answered  that  they  had  not.  They  were 
going  to  spend  a few  days  in  Nuremberg, 
and  then  push  on  to  Holland  for  Mr. 
March's  after  cure.  There  was  no  rele- 
vance in  his  question  unless  it  intimated 
his  belief  that  she  was  in  confidential 
correspondence  with  Mrs.  March,  and  she 
met  this  by  saying  that  she  was  going  to 
write  her  in  care  of  their  bankers;  she  ask- 
ed whether  he  wished  to  send  any  word. 

“ No.  I understand,”  he  intimated, 
“ that  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  nature 
of  a — a — an  understanding,  then,  with— ” 

“No,  nothing.” 

“Hm!”  The  general  waited  a mo- 
ment. Then  he  ventured,  “ Do  you  care 
to  say — do  you  wish  me  to  know — how 
lie  took  it?” 


The  tears  came  into  the  girl’s  eyes,  but 
she  governed  herself  to  say,  “He  — he 
was  disappointed.” 

“ He  had  no  right  to  be  disappointed.” 

It  was  a question,  and  she  answered: 
“He  thought  he  had.  He  said — that  he 
wouldn’t — trouble  me  any  more.” 

The  general  did  not  ask  at  once,  “And 
you  don’t  know  where  he  is  now — you 
haven’t  heard  anything  from  him  since?” 

Agatha  flashed  through  her  tears. 
“ Papal” 

“Oh!  I beg  your  pardon.  I think 
you  told  me.” 

XLVIII. 

At  the  first  station  where  the  train 
stopped,  a young  German  bowed  himself 
into  the  compartment  with  the  Marches, 
and  so  visibly  resisted  an  impulse  to 
smoke  that  March  begged  him  to  light 
his  cigarette.  In  the  talk  which  this 
friendly  overture  led  to  between  them  he 
explained  that  he  was  a railway  architect, 
employed  by  the  government  on  that 
line  of  road,  and  was  travelling  officially. 
March  spoke  of  Nuremberg,  he  owned 
the  sort  of  surfeit  he  had  suffered  from 
its  excessive  mediaevalism,  and  the  young 
man  said  that  it  was  part  of  the  new  im- 
perial patriotism  to  cherish  the  Gothic 
throughout  Germany;  no  other  sort  of 
architecture  was  permitted  in  Nurem- 
berg. But  they  would  find  enough  clas- 
sicism at  Ansbach,  he  promised  them, 
and  he  entered  with  sympathetic  intelli- 
gence into  their  wish  to  see  this  little  ex- 
tinct capital  when  March  told  him  they 
were  going  to  stop  there,  in  hopes  of 
something  typical  of  the  old  disjointed 
Germany  of  the  petty  principalities,  the 
little  paternal  despotisms  now  extinct. 

As  they  talked  on,  partly  in  German  and 
partly  in  English,  their  purpose  in  visiting 
Ansbach  appeared  to  the  Marches  more 
meditated  than  it  was.  It  was  in  fact 
somewhat  accidental;  Ansbach  was  near 
Nuremberg;  it  was  not  much  out  of  the 
way  to  Holland.  They  took  more  aud 
more  credit  to  themselves  for  a reasoned 
and  definite  motive,  in  the  light  of  their 
companion’s  enthusiasm  for  the  place, 
and  its  charm  began  for  them  with  the 
drive  from  the  station  through  streets 
whose  sentiment  was  both  Italian  and 
French,  and  where  there  was  a yellowish 
cast  in  the  gray  of  the  architecture  which 
was  almost  Mantuan.  They  rested  their 
sensibilities,  so  bruised  and  fretted  by 
Gothic  angles  and  points,  against  the 
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smooth  surfaces  of  the  prevailing  clas- 
sicistic facades  of  the  houses  as  they 
passed,  and  when  they  arrived  at  their 
hotel,  an  old  mansion  of  Versailles  type, 
fronting  on  a long  irregular  square  plant- 
ed with  pollard  sycamores,  they  said  that 
it  might  as  well  have  been  Lucca. 

The  archway  and  stairway  of  the  hotel 
were  draped  with  the  Bavarian  colors,  and 
they  were  obscurely  flattered  to  learn 
that  Prince  Leopold,  the  brother  of  the 
Prince-Regent  of  the  kingdom,  had  taken 
rooms  there,  on  his  way  to  the  manoeuvres 
at  Nuremberg,  and  was  momently  expect- 
ed with  his  suite.  They  realized  that  they 
were  not  of  the  princely  party,  however, 
when  they  were  told  that  he  had  sole 
possession  of  the  dining-room,  and  they 
went  out  to  another  hotel,  and  had  their 
supper  in  keeping  delightfully  native. 
People  seemed  to  come  there  to  write 
their  letters  and  make  up  their  accounts, 
as  well  as  to  eat  their  suppers;  they  call- 
ed for  stationery  like  characters  in  old 
comedy,  and  the  clatter  of  crockery  and 
the  scratching  of  pens  went  on  together; 
and  fortune  offered  the  Marches  a deli- 
cate reparation  for  their  exclusion  from 
their  own  hotel  in  the  cold  popular 
reception  of  the  prince  which  they  got 
back  just  in  time  to  witness.  A very 
small  group  of  people,  mostly  women  and 
boys,  had  gathered  to  see  him  arrive,  but 
there  was  no  cheering  or  any  sign  of  pub- 
lic interest.  Perhaps  he  personally  mer- 
ited none;  he  looked  a dull,  sad  man, 
with  his  plain,  stubbed  features;  and  after 
he  had  mounted  to  his  apartment,  the 
officers  of  his  staff  stood  quite  across  the 
landing,  and  barred  the  passage  of  the 
Americans,  ignoring  even  Mrs.  March’s 
presence,  as  they  talked  together. 

“Well,  my  dear,”  said  her  husband, 
“here  you  have  it  at  last.  This  is  what 
you’ve  been  living  for,  ever  since  we  came 
to  Germany.  It's  a great  moment.” 

“ Yes.  What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Who?  I?  Oh,  nothing!  This  is  your 
affair;  it’s  for  you  to  act.” 

If  she  had  been  young,  she  might  have 
withered  them  with  a glance;  she  doubt- 
ed now  if  her  dim  eyes  would  have  any 
such  power;  but  she  advanced  steadily 
upon  them,  and  then  the  officers  seemed 
aware  of  her,  and  stood  aside. 

March  always  insisted  that  they  stood 
aside  apologetically,  but  she  held  as  firm- 
ly that  they  stood  aside  impertinently, 
or  at  least  indifferently,  and  that  the  in- 


sult to  her  American  womanhood  was 
perfectly  ideal.  It  is  true  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  happened  again  during  their 
stay  at  the  hotel;  the  prince’s  officers 
were  afterwards  about  in  the  corridors 
and  on  the  stairs,  but  they  offered  no 
shadow  of  obstruction  to  her  going  and 
coming,  and  the  landlord  himself  was  not 
so  preoccupied  with  his  highhotes  but  he 
had  time  to  express  his  grief  that  she  had 
been  obliged  to  go  out  for  supper. 

They  satisfied  the  passion  for  the  little 
obsolete  capital  which  had  been  growing 
upon  them  by  strolling  past  the  old  Resi- 
denz  at  an  hour  so  favorable  for  a first 
impression.  It  loomed  in  the  gathering 
dusk  even  vaster  than  it  was,  and  it  was 
really  vast  enough  for  the  pride  of  a 
King  of  France,  much  more  a Margrave 
of  Ansbach.  Time  had  blackened  and 
blotched  its  coarse  limestone  walls  to  one 
complexion  with  the  statues  swelling  and 
strutting  in  the  figure  of  Roman  legion- 
aries before  it,  and  standing  out  against 
the  evening  sky  along  its  balustraded  roof, 
and  had  softened  to  the  right  tint  the 
stretch  of  half  a dozen  houses  with  man- 
sard roofs  and  renaissance  fagades  obsequi- 
ously in  keeping  with  the  Versailles  ideal 
of  a Residenz.  In  the  rear,  and  elsewhere 
at  fit  distance  from  its  courts,  a native 
architecture  prevailed;  and  at  no  great 
remove  the  Marches  found  themselves  in 
a simple  German  town  again.  There  they 
stumbled  upon  a little  bookseller's  shop 
blinking  in  a quiet  corner,  and  bought 
three  or  four  guides  and  small  histories 
of  Ansbach,  which  they  carried  home, 
and  studied  between  drowsing  and  wak- 
ing. The  wonderful  German  syntax  seems 
at  its  most  enigmatical  in  this  sort  of  lit- 
erature, and  sometimes  they  lost  them- 
selves in  its  labyrinths  completely,  and 
only  made  their  way  perilously  out  with 
the  help  of  cumulative  declensions,  past 
articles  and  adjectives  blindly  seeking 
their  nouns,  to  long-procrasttoated  verbs 
dancing  like  swamp-fires  in  the  distance. 
They  emerged  a little  less  ignorant  than 
they  went  in,  and  better  qualified  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  for  their 
second  visit  to  the  Schloss,  which  they 
paid  early  the  next  morning. 

They  were  so  early,  indeed,  that  when 
they  mounted  from  the  great  inner  court, 
much  too  big  for  Ansbach,  if  not  for  the 
building,  and  rung  the  custodian’s  bell,  a 
smiling  maid  who  let  them  into  an  ante- 
room, where  she  kept  on  picking  over 
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vegetables  for  her  dinner,  said  the  custo- 
dian was  busy,  and  could  not  be  seen  till 
ten  o'clock.  She  seemed,  in  her  nook  of 
the  pretentious  pile,  as  innocently  un- 
conscious of  its  history  as  any  hen-spar- 
row who  had  built  her  nest  in  some 
coign  of  its  architecture;  and  her  friend- 
ly, peaceful  domesticity  remained  a whole- 
some human  background  to  the  tragedies 
and  comedies  of  the  past,  and  held  them  in 
a picturesque  relief  in  which  they  were 
alike  tolerable  and  even  charming. 

The  history  of  Ansbach  strikes  its  roots 
in  the  soil  of  fable,  and  aboveground  is 
a gnarled  and  twisted  growth  of  good  and 
bad  from  the  time  of  the  Great  Charles 
to  the  time  of  the  Great  Frederick.  Be- 
tween these  times  she  had  her  various 
rulers,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  vassalage  to  the  empire;  but 
for  nearly  four  centuries  her  sovereignty 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  margraves,  who 
reigned  in  a constantly  increasing  splen- 
dor till  the  last  sold  her  outright  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  in  1791,  and  went  to  live 
in  England  on  the  proceeds.  She  had 
taken  her  part  in  the  miseries  and  glories 
of  the  wars  that  desolated  Germany,  but 
after  the  Reformation,  when  she  turned 
from  the  ancient  faith  to  which  she  owed 
her  cloistered  origin  under  St.  Gumpertus, 
her  people  had  peace  except  when  their 
last  prince  sold  them  to  fight  the  battles 
of  others.  It  is  in  this  last  transaction 
that  her  history,  almost  in  the  moment 
when  she  ceased  to  have  a history  of  her 
own,  links  to  that  of  the  modern  world, 
and  that  it  came  home  to  the  Marches  in 
their  national  character;  for  two  thousand 
of  those  poor  Ansbach  mercenaries  were 
bought  up  by  England  and  sent  to  put 
down  a rebellion  in  her  American  colo- 
nies. 

Humanly,  they  were  more  concerned 
for  the  Last  Margrave,  because  of  certain 
qualities  which  made  him  the  Best  Mar- 
grave, in  spite  of  the  defects  of  his  quali- 
ties. He  was  the  son  of  the  Wild  Mar- 
grave, equally  known  in  the  Ansbach  an- 
nals, who  may  not  have  been  the  Worst 
Margrave,  but  who  had  certainly  a bad 
trick  of  putting  his  subjects  to  death  with- 
out trial,  and  in  cases  where  there  was  spe- 
cial haste, with  his  own  hand.  He  sent  his 
son  to  the  university  at  Utrecht  because 
be  believed  that  the  republican  influences 
in  Holland  would  be  wholesome  for  him, 
and  then  he  sent  him  to  travel  in  Italy; 
but  when  the  boy  came  home  looking  frail 


and  sick,  the  Wild  Margrave  charged  his 
official  travelling  companion  with  neg- 
lect, and  had  the  unhappy  Hof  rath  Meyer 
hanged  without  process  for  this  crime. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  realm,  for  a 
pasquinade  on  the  Margrave, was  brought 
to  the  scaffold;  he  had,  at  various  times, 
twenty-two  of  his  soldiers  shot  with  ar- 
rows and  bullets  or  hanged  for  deser- 
tion, besides  many  whose  penalties  his 
clemency  commuted  to  the  loss  of  an 
ear  or  a nose;  a Hungarian  who  killed 
his  hunting-dog,  he  had  broken  alive  on 
the  wheel.  A soldier’s  wife  was  hanged 
for  complicity  in  a case  of  desertion;  a 
young  soldier  who  eloped  with  the  girl 
he  loved  was  brought  to  Ansbach  from 
a neighboring  town,  and  hanged  with 
her  on  the  same  gallows.  A sentry  at 
the  door  of  one  of  the  Margrave’s  castles 
amiably  complied  with  the  Margrave’s  re- 
quest to  let  him  take  his  gun  for  a mo- 
meut,  on  the  pretence  of  wishing  to  look 
at  it.  For  this  breach  of  discipline  the 
prince  covered  him  with  abuse  and  gave 
him  over  to  his  hussars,  who  bound  him 
to  a horse’s  tail  and  dragged  him  through 
the  streets;  he  died  of  his  injuries.  The 
kennel -master  who  had  charge  of  the 
Margrave’s  dogs  was  accused  of  neglect- 
ing them  : without  further  inquiry  the 
Margrave  rode  to  the  man’s  house  and 
shot  him  down  on  his  own  threshold.  A 
shepherd  who  met  the  Margrave  on  a 
shying  horse  did  not  get  his  flock  out  of 
the  way  quickly  enough  ; the  Margrave 
demanded  the  pistols  of  a gentleman  in 
his  company,  but  he  answered  that  they 
were  not  loaded,  and  the  shepherd’s  life 
was  saved.  As  they  returned  home  the 
gentleman  fired  them  off.  “What  does 
that  mean  ?”  cried  the  Margrave,  furiously. 
“It  means,  gracious  lord,  that  you  will 
sleep  sweeter  to-night  for  not  having 
heard  my  pistols  an  hour  sooner.” 

From  this  it  appeal's  that  the  gracious 
lord  had  his  moments  of  regret;  but  per- 
haps it  is  not  altogether  strange  that 
when  he  died,  the  whole  population 
“stormed  through  the  streets  to  meet 
his  funeral  train,  not  in  awe-stricken  si- 
lence to  meditate  on  the  fall  of  human 
grandeur,  hut  to  unite  in  an  eager  tumult 
of  rejoicing,  as  if  some  cruel  brigand  who 
liad  long  held  the  city  in  terror  were  de- 
livered over  to  them  bound  and  in  chains.” 
For  nearly  thirty  years  this  blood-stained 
miscreant  had  reigned  over  his  hapless 
people  in  a sovereign  plenitude  of  power, 
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which  by  the  theory  of  German  impe- 
rialism in  our  day  is  still  a divine  right. 

They  called  him  the  Wild  Margrave, 
in  their  instinctive  revolt  from  the  belief 
that  any  man  not  untamably  savage 
could  be  guilty  of  his  atrocities;  and  they 
called  his  son  the  Last  Margrave,  with  a 
touch  of  the  poetry  which  perhaps  records 
a regret  for  their  extinction  as  a state. 
He  did  not  harry  them  as  his  father  had 
done ; his  mild  rule  was  the  effect  partly  of 
the  indifference  and  distaste  for  his  coun- 
try bred  by  his  long  sojourns  abroad ; but 
doubtless  also  it  was  the  effect  of  a kind- 
ly nature.  Even  in  the  matter  of  selling 
a few  thousands  of  them  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  a bad  cause  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  he  had  the  best  of  motives, 
and  faithfully  applied  the  proceeds  to  the 
payment  of  the  state  debt  and  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  capital. 

His  mother  was  a younger  sister  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  was  so  constant- 
ly at  war  with  her  husband  that  probably 
she  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  marriage 
which  the  Wild  Margrave  forced  upon 
their  son.  Love  certainly  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  and  the  Last  Margrave  early 
escaped  from  it  to  the  society  of  Mile. 
Clairon,  the  great  French  tragedienne, 
whom  he  met  in  Paris,  and  whom  he  per- 
suaded to  come  and  make  her  home  with 
him  in  Ansbach.  She  lived  there  seven- 
teen years,  and  though  always  an  alien, 
she  bore  herself  with  kindness  to  all 
classes,  and  is  still  remembered  there  by 
the  roll  of  butter  which  calls  itself  a 
Klarungswecke  in  its  imperfect  French. 

No  roll  of  butter  records  in  faltering 
accents  the  name  of  the  brilliant  and  dis- 
dainful English  lady  who  replaced  this 
poor  tragic  muse  in  the  Margrave’s  heart, 
though  the  lady  herself  lived  to  be  the  last 
Margravine  of  Ansbach,  where  everybody 
seems  to  have  hated  her  with  a passion 
which  she  doubtless  knew  how  to  return. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  and  the  wife  of  Lord  Craven,  a 
sufficiently  unfaithful  and  unworthy  no- 
bleman by  her  account,  from  whom  she 
was  living  apart  when  the  Margrave 
asked  her  to  his  capital.  There  she  set 
herself  to  oust  Mile.  Clairon  with  sneers 
and  jests  for  the  theatrical  style  which 
the  actress  could  not  outlive.  Lady  Cra- 
ven said  she  was  sure  Clairon’s  nightcap 
must  be  a crown  of  gilt  paper;  and  when 
Clairon  threatened  to  kill  herself,  and  the 
Margrave  was  alarmed,  “You  forget,” 


said  Lady  Craven,  “ that  actresses  only 
stab  themselves  under  their  sleeves.” 

She  drove  Clairon  from  Ansbach,  and 
the  great  tragedienne  returned  to  Paris, 
where  she  remained  true  to  her  false 
friend,  and  from  time  to  time  wrote  him 
letters  full  of  magnanimous  counsel  and 
generous  tenderness.  But  she  could  not 
have  been  so  good  company  as  Lady 
Craven,  who  was  a very  gifted  person,  and 
knew  how  to  compose  songs  and  sing 
them,  and  write  comedies  and  play  them, 
and  who  could  keep  the  Margrave  amused 
in  many  ways.  When  his  loveless  and 
childless  wife  died  he  married  the  Eng- 
lish woman,  but  he  grew  more  and  more 
weary  of  his  dull  little  court  and  dull  lit- 
tle country,  and  after  a while,  considering 
the  uncertain  tenure  sovereigns  had  of 
their  heads  since  the  French  King  had  lost 
his,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  no  heirs  to 
follow  him  in  his  principality,  he  resolved 
to  cede  it  fora  certain  sum  to  Prussia.  To 
this  end  his  new  wife’s  urgence  was  per- 
haps not  wanting.  They  went  to  England, 
where  she  outlived  him  ten  years,  and 
wrote  her  memoirs. 

The  custodian  of  the  Schloss  came  at 
last,  and  the  Marches  saw  instantly  that  he 
was  worth  waiting  for.  He  was  as  vain- 
glorious of  the  palace  as  any  grand-mon- 
arching margrave  of  them  all.  He  could 
not  have  been  more  personally  superb  in 
showing  their  different  effigies  if  they  had 
been  his  own  family  portraits,  and  he 
would  not  spare  the  strangers  a single 
splendor  of  the  twenty  vast,  handsome, 
tiresome,  Versailles- like  rooms  he  led 
them  through.  The  rooms  were  fatiguing 
physically,  but  so  poignantly  interesting 
that  Mrs.  March  would  not  have  missed, 
though  she  perished  of  her  pleasure,  one 
of  the  things  she  saw.  She  had  for  once 
a surfeit  of  highlioting  in  the  pictures, 
the  porcelains,  the  thrones  and  canopies, 
the  tapestries,  the  historical  associations 
with  the  margraves  and  their  marriages, 
with  the  Great  Frederick  and  the  Great 
Napoleon.  The  Great  Napoleon’s  man 
Bernadotte  made  the  Schloss  his  head- 
quarters when  lie  occupied  Ansbach  after 
Austerlitz,  and  here  he  completed  his  ar- 
rangements for  taking  her  bargain  from 
Prussia  and  handing  it  over  to  Bavaria, 
with  whom  it  still  remains.  Twice  the 
Great  Frederick  had  sojourned  in  the 
palace,  visiting  his  sister  Louise,  the  wife 
of  the  Wild  Margrave,  and  more  than 
once  it  had  welcomed  her  next  neighbor 
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and  sister  Wilhelmina,  the  Margravine 
of  Baireuth,  whose  autobiographic  voice, 
piercingly  plaintive  and  reproachful, 
seemed  to  quiver  in  the  air.  Here,  oddly 
enough,  the  spell  of  the  Wild  Margrave 
weakened  in  the  presence  of  his  portrait, 
which  signally  failed  to  justify  his  fame 
of  furious  tyrant.  That  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  rather  the  popular  and  his- 
torical conception  of  him  than  the  im- 
pression he  made  upon  his  exalted  con- 
temporaries. The  Margravine  of  Bai- 
reuth at  any  rate  could  so  far  excuse  her 
poor  blood-stained  brother-in-law  as  to 
say : 41  The  Margrave  of  Ansbach  ....  was 
a young  prince  who  had  been  very  badly 
educated.  He  continually  ill-treated  my 
sister ; they  fed  the  life  of  cat  and,  dog. 
My  sister,  it  is  true,  was  sometimes  in 
fault....  Her  education  had  been  very 
bad. . . . She  was  married  at  fourteen.” 

At  parting,  the  custodian  told  the 
Marches  that  he  would  easily  have  known 
them  for  Americans  by  the  handsome  fee 
they  gave  him;  and  they  came  away 
flown  with  his  praise;  and  their  national 
vanity  was  again  flattered  when  they  got 
out  into  the  principal  square  of  Ansbach. 
There,  in  a bookseller’s  window,  they 
found  among  the  pamphlets  teaching  dif- 
ferent languages  without  a master,  one 
devoted  to  the  Amerikanisclie  Sprache  as 
distinguished  from  the  Englische  Sprache. 
That  there  could  be  no  mistake,  the  cover 
was  printed  with  colors  in  a German  ideal 
of  the  star-spangled  banner;  and  March 
said  he  always  knew  that  we  had  a lan- 
guage of  our  own,  and  that  now  he  was 
going  in  to  buy  that  pamphlet  and  find 
out  what  it  was  like.  He  asked  the  young 
shop- woman  how  it  differed  from  English, 
which  she  spoke  fairly  well  from  having 
lived  eight  years  in  Chicago.  She  said 
that  it  differed  from  the  English  mainly 
in  emphasis  and  pronunciation.  “For 
instance,  the  English  say  4 Half  past,’ 
and  the  Americans  4 Half  past  ’ ; the  Eng- 
lish say  laht  and  the  Americans  say 
late.” 

The  weather  had  now  been  clear  quite 
long  enough,  and  it  was  raining  again,  a 
fine,  bitter,  piercing  drizzle.  They  asked 
the  girl  if  it  always  rained  in  Ansbach; 
and  she  owned  that  it  nearly  always  did. 
She  said  that  sometimes  she  longed  for  a 
little  American  summer;  that  it  was  nev- 
er quite  warm  in  Ansbach ; and  when  they 
had  g^ot  out  into  the  rain,  March  said : “ It 
was  very  nice  to  stumble  on  Chicago  iii 
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an  Ansbach  book-store.  You  ought  to 
have  told  her  you  had  a married  daugh- 
ter, in  Chicago.  Don’t  miss  another  such 
chance.” 

“We  shall  need  another  bag  if  we 
keep  on  buying  books  at  this  rate,”  said 
his  wife  with  tranquil  irrelevance;  and 
not  to  give  him  time  for  protest,  she 
pushed  him  into  a shop  where  the  valises 
in  the  window  perhaps  suggested  her 
thought.  March  made  haste  to  forestall 
his  wife  by  saying  they  were  Americans, 
but  the  mistress  of  the  shop  seemed  to 
have  her  misgivings,  and  “ Born  Amer- 
icans, perhaps?”  she  ventured.  She  had 
probably  never  met  any  but  the  natu- 
ralized sort,  and  supposed  these  were  the 
only  sort.  March  re-assured  her,  and 
then  she  said  she  had  a son  living  in 
Jersey  City,  and  she  made  March  take 
his  address  that  he  might  tell  him  he  had 
seen  his  mother;  she  had  apparently  no 
conception  what  a great  way  Jersey  City 
is  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  March  would  not  take  his  arm 
when  they  came  out.  “Now,  that  is 
what  I never  can  get  used  to  in  you, 
Basil,  and  I’ve  tried  to  palliate  it  for 
twenty -seven  years.  You  know  you  won’t 
look  up  that  poor  woman’s  son!  Why 
did  you  let  her  think  you  would?” 

“How  could  I tell  her  I wouldn’t? 
Perhaps  I shall.” 

“No,  no!  You  never  will.  I know 
you’re  good  and  kind,  and  that’s  why  I 
can’t  understand  your  being  so  cruel. 
When  we  get  back,  how  will  you  ever 
find  time  to  go  over  to  Jersey  City?” 

He  could  not  tell,  but  at  last  he  said : 
“I’ll  tell  you  what!  You  must  keep  me 
up  to  it.  You  know  how  much  you  en- 
joy making  me  do  my  duty,  and  this  will 
be  such  a pleasure!” 

She  laughed  forlornly,  but  after  a mo- 
ment she  took  his  arm;  and  he  began, 
from  the  example  of  this  good  mother,  to 
philosophize  the  continuous  simplicity 
and  sanity  of  the  people  of  Ansbach  un- 
der all  their  civic  changes.  Saints  and 
soldiers,  knights  and  barons,  margraves, 
princes,  kings,  emperors,  had  come  and 
gone,  and  left  their  single-hearted,  friend- 
ly subject-folk  pretty  much  what  they 
found  them.  The  people  had  suffered 
and  survived  through  a thousand  wars, 
and  apparently  prospered  on  under  all 
governments  and  misgovernments.  When 
the  court  was  most  French,  most  arti- 
ficial, most  vicious,  the  citizen  life  must 
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have  remained  immutably  German,  dull, 
and  kind.  After  all,  he  said,  humanity 
seemed  everywhere  to  be  pretty  safe,  and 
pretty  much  the  same. 

“Yes,  that  is  all  very  well,”  she  re- 
turned, “and  you  can  theorize  interest- 
ingly enough;  but  I’m  afraid  that  poor 
mother,  there,  had  no  more  reality  for 
you  than  those  people  in  the  past.  You 
appreciate  her  as  a type,  and  you  don’t 
care  for  her  as  a human  being.  You’re 
nothing  but  a dreamer,  after  all.  I don’t 
blame  you,”  she  went  on.  “ It's  your  tem- 
perament, and  you  can’t  change,  now.” 

“I  may  change  for  the  worse,”  he 
threatened.  “ I think  I have,  already.  I 
don’t  believe  I could  stand  up  to  Dryfoos, 
now,  as  I did  for  poor  old  Lindau,  when 
I risked  your  bread  and  butter  for  his. 
I look  back  in  wonder  and  admiration  at 
myself.  I’ve  steadily  lost  touch  with  life 
since  then.  I’m  a trifler,  a dilettante, 
and  an  amateur  of  the  right  and  the  good, 
as  I used  to  be  when  I was  young.  Oh,  I 
have  the  grace  to  be  troubled  at  times, 
now,  and  once  I never  was.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  world  wasn’t  made 
to  interest  me,  or  at  the  best  to  instruct 
me,  but  it  does  now,  at  times.” 

She  always  came  toliis  defence  when 
lie  accused  himself ; it  was  the  best 
ground  he  could  take  with  her.  “ I think 
you  behaved  very  well  with  Burnamy. 
You  did  your  duty  then.” 

“Did  I?  I’m  not  so  sure.  At  any 
rate,  it’s  the  last  time  I shall  do  it.  I’ve 
served  my  term.  I think  I should  tell 
him  that  he  was  all  right  in  that  business 
with  Stoller,  if  I were  to  meet  him,  now.” 

“Isn’t  it  strange,"  she  said,  provision- 
ally, “that  we  don't  come  upon  a trace 
of  him  anywhere  in  Ansbach?” 

“ Ah,  you've  been  hoping  he  would 
turn  up!” 

“Yes.  I don’t  deny  it.  I feel  very 
unhappy  about  him.” 

“ I don’t.  He's  too  much  like  me.  He 
won  Id  have  been  quite  capable  of  promis- 
ing that  poor  woman  to  look  up  her  son 
in  Jersey  City.  When  I think  of  that,  I 
have  no  patience  with  Burnamy.” 

“ I am  going  to  ask  the  landlord  about 
him,  now  he’s  got  rid  of  his  liighliotes,” 
said  Mrs.  March. 

XLIX. 

They  went  home  to  their  hotel  for  their 
mid  day  dinner,  and  to  the  comfort  of  hav- 
ing it  nearly  all  to  themselves.  Prince 


Leopold  had  risen  early,  like  all  the  hard- 
working potentates  of  the  continent,  and 
got  away  to  the  manoeuvres  somewhere 
at  six  o’clock;  the  decorations  had  been 
removed,  and  the  court-yard  where  the 
hired  coach  and  pair  of  the  prince  had 
rolled  in  the  evening  before  had  only  a 
few  majestic  ducks  waddling  about  in  it 
and  quacking  together,  indifferent  to  the 
presence  of  a yellow  mail  - wagon,  on 
which  the  driver  had  been  apparently 
dozing  till  the  hour  of  noon  should  sound. 
He  sat  there  immovable,  but  at  the  last 
stroke  of  the  clock  he  woke  up  and  drove 
vigorously  away  to  the  station. 

The  dining-room  which  they  had  been 
kept  out  of  by  the  prince  the  night  before 
was  not  such  as  to  embitter  the  sense  of 
their  wrong  by  its  splendor.  After  all, 
the  tastes  of  royalty  must  be  simple,  if 
the  prince  might  have  gone  to  the  Schloss 
and  had  chosen  rather  to  stay  at  this 
modest  hotel;  but  perhaps  the  Schloss 
was  reserved  for  more  immediate  royalty 
than  the  brothers  of  prince-regents;  and 
in  that  case  he  could  not  have  done  bet- 
ter than  dine  at  the  Golden  Star.  If  he 
paid  no  more  than  two  marks,  he  dined 
as  cheaply  as  a prince  could  wish,  and  as 
abundantly.  The  wine  at  Ansbach  was 
rather  thin  and  sour,  but  the  bread  March 
declared  the  best  bread  in  the  whole  world, 
not  excepting  the  bread  of  Carlsbad. 

After  dinner  the  Marches  had  some  of 
the  local  pastry,  not  so  incomparable  as 
the  bread,  with  their  coffee,  which  they 
had  served  them  in  a pavilion  of  the 
beautiful  garden  remaining  to  the  hotel 
from  the  time  when  it  was  a patrician 
mansion.  The  garden  had  roses  in  it  and 
several  sorts  of  late  summer  flowers,  as 
well  as  ripe  cherries,  currants,  grapes,  and 
a Virginia-creeper  red  with  autumn,  all 
harmoniously  contemporaneous,  as  they 
might  easily  be  in  a climate  where  no  one 
of  the  seasons  can  very  well  know  itself 
from  the  others.  It  had  not  been  raining 
for  half  an  hour,  and  the  sun  was  scald- 
ing hot,  so  that  the  shelter  of  their  roof 
was  very  grateful,  and  the  puddles  of  the 
paths  were  drying  up  with  the  haste  which 
puddles  have  to  make  in  Germany,  be- 
tween rains,  if  they  are  ever  going  to  dry 
up  at  all. 

The  landlord  came  out  to  see  if  they 
were  well  served,  and  he  was  sincerely 
obliging  in  the  English  he  had  learned  as 
a waiter  in  London.  Mrs.  March  made 
haste  to  ask  him  if  a young  American  of 
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the  name  of  Burnamy  had  been  staying 
with  him  a few  weeks  before;  and  she 
described  Burnamy’s  beauty  and  amiabil- 
ity so  vividly  that  the  landlord,  if  he  had 
been  a woman,  could  not  have  failed  to 
remember  him.  But  he  failed,  with  a 
real  grief,  apparently,  and  certainly  a real 
politeness,  to  recall  either  his  name  or  his 
person.  The  landlord  was  an  intelligent, 
good-looking  young  fellow;  he  told  them 
that  he  was  lately  married,  and  they  liked 
him  so  much  that  they  were  sorry  to  see 
him  afterwards  privately  boxing  the  ears 
of  the  piccolo , the  waiter’s  little  under- 
study. Perhaps  the  piccolo  deserved  it, 
but  they  would  rather  not  have  witnessed 
his  punishment:  his  being  in  a dress- 
coat  seemed  to  make  it  also  an  indignity. 

In  the  late  afternoon  they  went  to  the 
caf6  in  the  old  Orangery  of  the  Schloss 
for  a cup  of  tea,  and  found  themselves  in 
the  company  of  several  Ansbach  ladies 
who  had  brought  their  work,  in  the  evi- 
dent habit  of  coming  there  every  afternoon 
for  their  coffee  and  for  a dish  of  gossip. 
They  were  kind,  uncomely,  motherly- 
looking  bodies;  one  of  them  combed  her 
hair  at  the  table;  and  they  all  sat  outside 
of  the  cafe  with  their  feet  on  the  borders 
of  the  puddles  which  had  not  dried  up 
there  in  the  shade  of  the  building.  A deep 
lawn,  darkened  at  its  farther  edge  by  the 
long  shadows  of  trees,  stretched  before 
them  with  the  suuset  light  on  it,  and  it 
was  all  very  quiet  and  friendly.  The  tea 
brought  to  the  Marches  was  brewed  from 
some  herb  apparently  of  native  growth, 
with  bits  of  what  looked  like  willow  leaves 
in  it,  but  it  was  flavored  with  a clove  in 
each  cup,  and  they  sat  contentedly  over  it 
and  tried  to  make  out  what  the  Ansbach 
ladies  were  talking  about.  These  had  rec- 
ognized the  strangers  for  Americans,  and 
one  of  them  explained  that  Americans 
spoke  the  same  language  as  the  English 
and  yet  were  not  quite  the  same  people. 

“She  differs  from  the  girl  in  the  book- 
store,1’ said  March,  translating  to  his  wife. 
“ Let  us  get  away  before  she  says  that  we 
are  not  so  nice  as  the  English,”  and  they 
made  off  toward  the  avenue  of  trees  be- 
yond the  lawn. 

There  were  a few  people  walking  up  and 
down  in  the  alley,  making  the  most  of  the 
moment  of  dry  weather.  They  saluted 
one  another  like  acquaintances,  and  three 
clean-shaven,  walnut-faced  old  peasants 
bowed  in  response  to  March’s  stare,  with 
self-respectful  civility.  They  were  yeo- 


men of  the  region  of  Ansbach, where  the 
country  round  about  is  dotted  with  their 
cottages,  and  not  held  in  vast  homeless 
tracts  by  the  nobles  as  in  North  Germany. 

The  Bavarian  who  had  imparted  this 
fact  to  March  at  breakfast,  not  without  a 
certain  tacit  pride  in  it  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Prussians,  was  at  the  supper 
table,  and  was  disposed  to  more  talk, 
which  he  managed  in  a stout,  slow  Eng- 
lish of  his  own.  He  said  he  had  never 
really  spoken  English  with  an  English- 
speaking  person  before,  or  at  all  since  he 
studied  it  in  school  at  Munich. 

“ I should  be  afraid  to  put  my  school- 
boy German  against  your  English,”  March 
said,  and,  when  he  had  understood,  the 
other  laughed  for  pleasure,  and  reported 
the  compliment  to  his  wife  in  their  own 
parlance.  “You  Germans  certainly  beat 
us  in  languages.” 

“Oh, well,”  he  retaliated,  “the  Ameri- 
cans beat  us  in  some  other  things,”  and 
Mrs.  March  felt  that  this  was  but  just;  she 
would  have  liked  to  mention  a few,  but 
not  ungraciously;  she  and  the  German 
lady  kept  smiling  across  the  table,  and 
trying  detached  vocables  of  their  respec- 
tive tongues  upon  each  other. 

The  Bavarian  said  he  lived  in  Munich 
still,  but  was  in  Ansbach  on  an  affair  of 
business;  he  asked  March  if  he  were  not 
going  to  see  the  manoeuvres  somewhere. 
Till  now  the  manoeuvres  had  merely  been 
the  interesting  background  of  their  trav- 
el; but  now,  hearing  that  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  Re- 
gent of  Bavaria,  and  the  King  of  Wur- 
temberg,  the  Grand -Dukes  of  Weimar 
and  Baden, with  visiting  potentates  of  all 
sorts,  and  innumerable  lesser  highhotes, 
foreign  and  domestic,  were  to  be  present, 
Mrs.  March  resolved  that  they  must  go  to 
at  least  one  of  the  reviews. 

“ If  you  go  to  Frankfort,  you  can  see 
the  King  of  Italy  too,”  said  the  Bavarian, 
but  he  owned  that  they  probably  could 
not  get  into  a hotel  there,  and  he  asked 
why  they  should  not  go  to  Wurzburg, 
where  they  could  see  all  the  sovereigns 
except  the  King  of  Italy. 

“Wurzburg?  Wurzburg?”  March  que- 
ried of  his  wife.  “Where  did  we  hear  of 
that  place?” 

“Isn't  it  where  Burnamy  said  Mr. 
Stoller  had  left  his  daughters  at  school?” 

“So  it  is!  And  is  that  on  the  way  to 
the  Rhine?”  he  asked  the  Bavarian. 

“No,  no!  Wurzburg  is  on  the  Main, 
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about  five  hours  from  Ansbach.  And  it 
is  a very  interesting  place.  It  is  where 
the  good  wine  comes  from.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  March,  and  in  their 
rooms  his  wife  got  out  all  their  guides 
and  maps  and  began  to  inform  herself 
and  to  inform  him  about  Wurzburg.  But 
first  she  said  it  was  very  cold  and  he  must 
order  some  fire  made  in  the  tall  German 
stove  in  their  parlor.  The  maid  who  came 
said,  “Gleicli,”  but  she  did  not  come 
back,  and  about  the  time  they  were  get- 
ting furious  at  her  neglect,  they  began 
getting  warm.  He  put  his  hand  on  the 
stove  and  found  it  hot;  then  he  looked 
down  for  a door  in  the  stove  where  he 
might  shut  a damper;  there  was  no  door. 

“Good  heavens!”  he  shouted.  “It’s 
like  something  in  a dream,”  and  he  ran 
to  pull  the  bell  for  help. 

“No,  no!  Don’t  ring!  It  will  make 
us  ridiculous.  They’ll  think  Americans 
don’t  know  anything.  There  must  be 
someway  of  dampening  the  stove;  and  if 
there  isn’t,  I’d  rather  suffocate  than  give 
myself  away.”  Mrs.  March  ran  and  open- 
ed the  window,  while  her  husband  care- 
fully examined  the  stove  at  every  point, 
and  explored  the  pipe  for  the  damper  in 
vain.  “Can’t  you  find  it?”  The  night 
wind  came  in  raw  and  damp,  and  threat- 
ened to  blow  their  lamp  out,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  shut  the  window. 

“ Not  a sign  of  it.  I will  go  down  and 
ask  the  landlord  in  strict  confidence  how 
they  dampen  their  stoves  in  Ansbach.” 

“ Well,  if  you  must.  It’s  getting  hot- 
ter every  moment.” 

She  followed  him  timorously  into  the 
corridor,  lit  by  a hanging  lamp,  turned 
low  for  the  night. 

He  looked  at  his  watch;  it  was  eleven 
o’clock.  “ I’m  afraid  they're  all  in  bed.” 

“Yes;  you  mustn’t  go!  We  must  try 
to  find  out  for  ourselves.  What  can  that 
door  be  for?” 

It  was  a low  iron  door,  half  the  height 
of  a man,  in  the  wall  near  their  room,  and 
it  yielded  to  his  pull.  “Get  a candle,” 
he  whispered,  and  when  she  brought  it, 
l»e  stooped  to  enter  the  doorway. 

“Oh,  do  you  think  you’d  better?”  she 
hesitated. 

“ You  can  come,  too,  if  you’re  afraid. 
You’ve  always  said  you  wanted  to  die 
with  me.” 

“ Well.  But  you  go  first.” 

He  disappeared  within,  and  then  came 
back  to  the  doorway.  “Just  come  in 


here,  a moment.”  She  found  herself  in 
a sort  of  antechamber,  half  the  height 
of  her  own  room,  and  following  his 
gesture  she  looked  down  where  in  one 
corner  some  crouching  monster  seemed 
showing  its  fiery  teeth  in  a grin  of  deri- 
sion. This  grin  was  the  damper  of  their 
stove,  and  this  was  where  the  maid  had 
kindled  the  fire  which  had  been  roasting 
them  alive,  and  was  still  joyously  chuck- 
ling to  itself.  “ I think  that  Munich  man 
was  wrong.  I don’t  believe  we  beat  the 
Germans  in  anything.  There  isn’t  a ho- 
tel in  the  United  States  where  the  stoves 
have  no  front  doors,  and  every  one  of 
them  has  the  space  of  a good-sized  flat 
given  up  to  the  convenience  of  kindling 
a fire  in  it.” 

L. 

After  a red  sunset  of  shameless  dupli- 
city March  was  awakened  to  a rainy  morn- 
ing by  the  clinking  of  cavalry  hoofs  on 
the  pavement  of  the  long  irregular  square 
before  the  hotel,  and  he  hurried  out  to 
see  the  passing  of  the  soldiers  on  their 
way  to  the  manoeuvres.  They  were 
troops  of  all  arms,  but  mainly  infantry, 
and  as  they  stumped  heavily  through  the 
groups  of  apathetic  citizens  in  their  mud- 
splashed  boots,  they  took  the  steady  down- 
pour on  their  dripping  helmets.  Some  of 
them  were  smoking,  but  none  smiling,  ex- 
cept one  gay  fellow  who  made  a joke  to 
a serving-maid  on  the  sidewalk.  An  old 
officer  halted  his  staff  to  scold  a citizen 
who  had  given  him  a mistaken  direction. 
The  shame  of  the  erring  man  was  great, 
and  the  pride  of  a fellow-citizen  wdio  cor- 
rected him  was  not  less,  though  the  arro- 
gant brute  before  w hom  they  both  cringed 
used  them  with  equal  scorn  ; the  younger 
officers  listened  indifferently  round  on 
horseback  behind  the  glitter  of  their  eye- 
glasses, and  one  of  them  amused  himself 
by  turning  the  silver  bangles  on  his  wrist. 

Then  the  files  of  soldier  slaves  passed  on, 
and  March  crossed  the  bridge  spanning 
the  gardens  in  what  had  been  the  city 
moat,  and  found  his  w ay  to  the  market- 
place, under  the  walls  of  the  old  Gothic 
church  of  St.  Gumpertus.  The  market, 
which  spread  pretty  well  over  the  square, 
seemed  to  be  also  a fair,  with  peasants’ 
clothes  and  local  pottery  for  sale,  as  well 
as  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  large  baskets 
of  flowers,  with  old  women  squatting  be- 
fore them.  It  was  all  as  picturesque  as 
the  markets  used  to  be  in  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  and  in  a .cloudy  memory  of  his 
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wedding  journey  long  before,  he  bought 
so  lavishly  of  the  flowers  to  carry  back  to 
iiis  wife  that  a little  girl,  who  saw  his 
arm  load  from  her  window  as  lie  return- 
ed, laughed  at  him,  and  then  drew  shyly 
back.  Her  laugh  reminded  him  how 
many  happy  children  lie  had  seen  in  Ger- 
many, and  how  freely  they  seemed  to  play 
everywhere,  with  no  one  to  make  them 
afraid.  When  they  grow  up  the  women 
laugh  as  little  as  the  men, whose  rude  toil 
the  soldiering  leaves  them  to. 

He  got  home  with  his  flowers,  and  his 
wife  took  them  absently,  and  made  him 
join  her  in  watching  the  sight  which  had 
fascinated  her  in  the  street  under  their 
windows.  A slender  girl,  with  a waist  as 
slim  as  a corseted  officer’s,  from  time  to 
time  came  out  of  the  house  across  the  way 
to  the  firewood  which  had  been  thrown 
from  a wagon  upon  the  sidewalk  there. 
Each  time  she  embraced  several  of  the 
heavy  four-foot  logs  and  disappeared  with 
them  in-doors.  Once  she  paused  from 
her  work  to  joke  with  a well-dressed 
man  who  came  by,  and  seemed  to  find 
nothing  odd  in  it;  some  gentlemen  loun- 
ging at  the  window  overhead  watched  her 
with  no  apparent  sense  of  anomaly. 

“ What  do  you  think  of  that  t” 

11 1 think  it’s  good  exercise  for  the  girl, 
and  I should  like  to  recommend  it  to 
those  fat  fellows  at  the  window.  I sup- 
pose she’ll  saw  the  wood  in  the  cellar, 
and  then  lug  it  up  stairs,  and  pile  it  up 
in  the  stoves’  dressing-rooms.” 

“ Don't  laugh  ! It’s  too  disgraceful.” 

“Well,  I don’t  know!  If  you  like, 
I I 1 offer  these  gentlemen  across  the  way 
your  opinion  of  it  in  the  language  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller.” 

‘‘I  wish  you’d  offer  my  opinion  of 
them . They’ve  been  staring  in  here  with 
an  opera  glass.” 

“Ah,  that’s  a different  affair.  There 
isn’t  much  going  on  in  Ansbach,  and 
they  have  to  make  the  most  of  it.” 

The  lower  casements  of  the  houses  were 
furnished  with  mirrors  set  at  right  angles 
with  them,  and  nothing  which  went  on  in 
the  streets  was  lost.  Some  of  the  streets 
were  long  and  straight,  and  at  rare  mo- 
ments they  lay  full  of  sun.  At  such  times 
the  Marches  were  puzzled  by  the  sight  of 
citizens  carrying  open  umbrellas,  and  they 
wondered  if  they'  had  forgotten  to  put 
them  down,  or  thought  it  not  worth 
while  in  the  brief  respites  from  the  rain, 
or  were  profiting  by  such  rare  occasions 


to  dry  them;  and  some  other  sights  re- 
mained baffling  to  the  last.  Once  a man 
with  his  hands  pinioned  before  him,  and 
a gendarme  marching  stolidly  after  him 
with  his  musket  on  his  shoulder,  passed 
under  their  windows;  but  who  he  was, 
or  what  he  had  done,  or  was  to  suffer, 
they  never  knew.  Another  time  a group 
went  by  on  the  way  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion: a young  man  carrying  an  umbrella 
under  his  arm,  and  a very  decent-looking 
old  woman  lugging  a heavy  carpet  bag, 
who  left  them  to  the  lasting  question 
whether  she  was  the  young  man’s  servant 
in  her  best  clothes,  or  merely  his  mother. 

Women  do  not  do  everything  in  Ans- 
bach, however,  the  sacristans  being  men, 
as  the  Marches  found  when  they  went  to 
complete  their  impression  of  the  courtly 
past  of  the  city  by  visiting  the  funeral 
chapel  of  the  margraves  in  the  crypt  of 
St.  Johannis  Church.  In  the  little  ex- 
margravely  capital  there  was  something 
of  the  neighborly  interest  in  the  curiosity 
of  strangers  which  endears  Italian  wit- 
ness. The  white-haired  street-sweeper  of 
Ansbach, who  willingly  left  his  broom  to 
guide  them  to  the  house  of  the  sacristan, 
might  have  been  a street-sweeper  in  Vi- 
cenza; and  the  old  sacristan,  when  he  put 
his  velvet  skull-cap  out  of  an  upper  win- 
dow and  professed  his  willingness  to 
show  them  the  chapel,  disappointed  them 
by  saying  “Gleich!”  instead  of  “Subito!” 
The  architecture  of  the  houses  was  a 
party  to  the  illusion.  St.  Johannis,  like 
the  older  church  of  St.  Gumpertus,  is 
Gothic,  with  the  two  unequal  towers  which 
seem  distinctive  of  Ansbach;  at  the  St. 
Gumpertus  end  of  the  place  where  they 
both  stand  the  dwellings  are  Gothic  too, 
and  might  be  in  Hamburg;  but  at  the 
St.  Johannis  end  they  seem  to  have  felt 
the  exotic  spirit  of  the  court,  and  are  of 
a sort  of  Teutonized  renaissance. 

The  rococo  margraves  and  margra- 
vines used  of  course  to  worship  in  St. 
Johannis  Church.  Now  they  all,  such 
as  did  not  marry  abroad,  lie  in  the  cryrpt 
of  the  church,  in  caskets  of  bronze  and 
copper  and  marble,  with  draperies  of  black 
samite,  more  and  more  funereally  vain- 
glorious to  the  last.  Their  courtly  coffins 
are  ranged  in  a kind  of  hemicycle,  with  the 
little  coffins  of  the  children  that  died  be- 
fore they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
greatness.  On  one  of  these  a kneeling 
figurine  in  bronze  holds  up  the  effigy  of 
the  child  within ; on  another  the  epitaph 
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plays  tenderly  with  the  fate  of  the  little 
princess,  who  died  in  her  first  year. 

In  the  Rose-month  was  this  sweet  Rose  taken. 
For  the  Rose-kind  hath  she  earth  forsaken. 

The  Princess  is  the  Rose,  that  here  no  longer 
blows, 

From  the  stem  by  death’s  hand  rudely  shaken. 
Then  rest  in  the  Rose-house, 

Little  Princess- Rosebud  dear! 

There  life’s  Rose  shall  bloom  again 
In  Heaven’s  sunshine  clear. 

While  March  struggled  to  get  this  into 
English  words,  two  German  ladies,  who 
had  made  themselves  of  his  party,  passed 
reverently  away  and  left  him  to  pay  the 
sacristan  alone. 

“That  is  all  right,”  he  said,  when  he 
came  out.  “I  think  we  got  the  most 
value;  and  they  didn’t  look  as  if  they 
could  afford  it  so  well;  though  you  never 
can  tell,  here.  These  ladies  may  be  the 
highest  kind  of  highliotes  practising  a 
praiseworthy  economy.  I hope  the  les- 
son won’t  be  lost  on  us.  They  have  saved 
enough  on  us  for  their  coffee  at  the 
Orangery.  Let  us  go  and  have  a little 
willow-leaf  tea!” 

The  Orangery  perpetually  lured  them 
by  what  it  had  kept  of  the  days  when  an 
Orangery  was  essential  to  the  self-respect 
of  every  sovereign  prince,  and  of  so  many 
private  gentlemen.  On  their  way  they 
always  passed  the  statue  of  Count  Platen, 
the  dull  poet  whom  Heine’s  hate  would 
have  delivered  so  cruelly  over  to  an  im- 
mortality of  contempt,  but  who  stands 
there  near  the  Schloss  in  a grass-plot 
prettily  planted  with  flowers,  and  ignores 
his  brilliant  enemy  in  the  comfortable 
durability  of  bronze;  and  there  always 


awaited  them  in  the  old  pleasaunce  the 
pathos  of  Kaspar  Hauser's  fate,  which  his 
murder  afexes  to  it  with  a red  stain. 

After  their  cups  of  willow  leaves  at  the 
cafe  they  went  up  into  that  nook  of 
the  plantation  where  the  simple  shaft  of 
church  - warden’s  Gothic  commemorates 
the  assassination  on  the  spot  where  it  be- 
fell. Here  the  hapless  youth,  whose  mys- 
tery will  never  be  fathomed  on  earth, 
used  to  come  for  a little  respite  from  his 
harsh  guardian  in  Ansbach,  homesick  for 
the  kindness  of  his  Nuremberg  friends; 
and  here  his  murderer  found  him  and 
dealt  him  the  mortal  blow. 

March  lingered  upon  the  last  sad  cir- 
cumstance of  the  tragedy  in  which  the 
wounded  boy  dragged  himself  home,  to 
suffer  the  suspicion  and  neglect  of  his 
guardian  till  .death  attested  his  good  faith 
beyond  cavil.  He  said  this  was  the  hard- 
est thing  to  bear  in  all  his  story,  and 
that  he  would  like  to  have  a look  into  the 
soul  of  the  dull,  unkind  wretch  who  had 
so  misread  his  charge.  He  was  going  on 
with  an  inquiry  that  pleased  him  much, 
when  his  wife  pulled  him  abruptly  away. 

“ Now,  I see,  you  are  yielding  to  the 
fascination  of  it,  and  you  are  wanting  to 
take  the  material  from  Burnamy  I” 

“ Oh,  well,  let  him  have  the  material; 
he  will  spoil  it.  And  I can  always  reject 
it,  if  he  offers  it  to  Every  Other  Week” 

“ I could  believe,  after  your  behavior 
to  that  poor  woman  about  her  son  in 
Jersey  City,  you’re  really  capable  of  it.” 

“ What  comprehensive  inculpation ! I 
had  forgotten  about  that  poor  woman.” 
[to  bs  continued.] 


AN  OLD  STREET. 

BY  VIRGINIA  WOODWARD  CLOUD. 

rpHE  Past  walks  here:  noiseless,  unasked,  alone; 

X Knockers  are  silent,  and  between  each  stone 
Grass  peers,  unharmed  by  lagging  feet  and  slow 
That  with  the  dark  and  dawn  pass  to  and  fro. 

The  Past  walks  here:  uuseen  for  evermore 
Save  by  some  heart  who,  in  her  half-closed  door, 
Looks  forth  and  hears  the  great  pulse  beat  afar, 

The  hum  and  thrill,  and  all  the  sounds  that  are; 

And  listening,  remembers  half  in  fear, — 

As  a forgotten  tune  re-echoes  near, 

And  from  some  lilac-bush  a breath  blows  fleet 
Through  the  unanswering  dusk,  the  voiceless  street, — 
Draws  back,  and  sighs,  with  caudle  held  above, 

“ It  is  too  late  for  laughter  or  for  love.” 
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THE  SORROWS  OF  DON  TOMAS  PIDAL, 
RECONCENTRADO. 


BY  FREDERIC  REMINGTON. 


I WAS  driving  lately  with  the  great 
Cuban  “war  special”  Sylvester  Sco- 
vel  along  a sun -blazoned  road  in  the 
Havana  province,  outside  of  Marnion : we 
were  away  beyond  the  patrols  of  the  Sev- 
enth Corps.  The  native  soldiers  pattered 
along  the  road  on  their  ratlike  ponies. 
To  them  Scovel  was  more  than  a friend: 
he  was  a friend  of  the  great  chief  Gomez, 
and  that  is  more  than  enough  for  a Cuban. 

He  pointed  to  a ditch  and  to  a hill, 
saying  he  had  been  in  fights  in  those 
places— back  in  Maceo’s  time;  hot  little 
skirmishes,  with  no  chance  to  put  your 
hat  on  your  sword.  But  he  had  always 
managed  to  get  away  from  the  Spanish; 
and  so  had  Maceo— all  but  the  one  time. 

Beside  the  road  there  were  fine  old 
mansions  — stuccoed  brick,  with  open 
windows,  and  with  the  roofs  fallen  in. 
The  rank  tropic  vegetation  was  fast  grow- 
ing up  around  them,  even  now  choking 
the  doorways  and  gravel  walks.  And  the 
people  who  lived  in  them?  God  knows! 

The  day  grew  into  noon.  We  were 
hungry,  and  the  ardent  sun  suggested 
stopping  at  a village  which  we  were  pass- 
ing through.  There  was  a fonda,  so  we 
got  down  from  our  carriage,  and  going 
in, sat  down  at  a table  in  alittle  side  room. 

One  is  careful  about  the  water  in  Cuba, 
and  by  no  chance  can  a dirty  cook  get  his 
hands  on  a boiled  egg.  We  ordered  coffee 
and  eggs.  A rural  Cuban  fonda  is  very 
close  to  the  earth. 

Through  the  open  window  could  be 
seen  the  life  of  the  village — men  sitting 
at  tables  across  the  way,  drinking,  smok- 
ing, and  lazing  about.  It  was  Sunday. 
Little  children  came  to  the  wiudow  and 
opened  their  eyes  at  us,  and  we  pitied 
their  pale  anaemic  faces  and  little  puffed 
bellies,  for  that  terrible  order  of  Weyler’s 
had  been  particularly  hard  on  children. 
There  were  men  hanging  about  who  look- 
ed equally  hollow,  but  very  few  women. 

41  Reconcen trades  — poor  devils,”  ob- 
served my  friend.  # 

This  harmless  peasantry  had  suffered 
all  that  people  could  suffer.  To  look  at 
them  and  to  think  of  them  was  absolutely 


saddening.  Still,  the  mass  of  suffering 
which  they  represented  also  deadened 
one’s  sensibilities  somewhat,  and  for  an 
ordinary  man  to  put  out  his  hand  in  help 
seemed  a thing  of  no  importance. 

“I  should  like  to  know  the  personal 
experiences  of  one  individual  of  this  fallen 
people,  Scovel.  I can  rise  to  one  man, 
but  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  people 
is  too  big  for  me.” 

“All  right,”  replied  the  alert  “ special.” 
“We  will  take  that  Spanish-looking  man 
over  there  by  the  cart.  He  has  been 
starved,  and  he  is  a good  type  of  a Cuban 
peasant.”  By  the  arts  of  the  finished  in- 
terviewer, Scovel  soon  had  the  man  sit- 
ting at  our  table,  with  brandy  and  water 
before  him.  The  man’s  eyes  were  like 
live  coals,  which  is  the  most  curious  man- 
ifestation of  starvation.  His  forehead 
was  wrinkled,  the  eyebrows  drawn  up  in 
the  middle.  He  had  the  greenish  pallor 
which  comes  when  the  blood  is  thin  be- 
hind a dark  coarse  skin.  He  did  not  seem 
afraid  of  us, but  behind  the  listlessness  of  a 
low  physical  condition  there  was  the  quick 
occasional  movement  of  a wild  animal. 

“ Reconcentrado?” 

“Si,  senor.  I have  suffered  beyond 
counting.” 

“We  are  Americans;  we  sympathize 
with  you;  tell  us  the  story  of  all  you 
have  suffered.  Your  name  ? Oh ! Don 
Tomas  Pidal,  will  you  talk  to  us?” 

“It  will  be  nearly  three  rains  since 
the  King's  soldiers  burned  the  thatch 
over  my  head  and  the  cavalry  shoved  us 
down  the  road  like  the  beasts. 

“I  do  not  know  what  I shall  do.  I 
may  yet  die— it  is  a small  affair.  Every- 
thing which  I had  is  now  gone.  The 
Americans  have  come  to  us;  but  they 
should  have  come  long  before.  At  this 
time  we  are  not  worth  coming  to.  No- 
thing is  left  but  the  land,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  could  not  kill.  Sehor,  they  of 
a surety  would  have  burnt  it,  but  that  is 
to  them  impossible.” 

41  Are  you  not  a Spaniard  by  birth  ?” 

4 4 No;  my  father  and  mother  came 
from  over  the  sea,  but  I was  born  in 
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sight  of  this  town.  I have  always  lived 
here,  and  I have  been  happy,  until  the 
war  came.  We  did  not  know  what  the 
war  was  like.  We  used  to  hear  of  it 
years  ago,  but  it  was  far  to  the  east.  The 
war  never  came  to  Punta  Brava.  We 
thought  it  never  would;  but  it  did  come; 
and  now  you  cannot  see  a thatch  house 
or  an  ox,  and  you  have  to  gaze  hard  to 
see  any  people  in  this  country  about 
here.  That  is  what  war  does,  sefior,  and 
we  people  here  did  not  want  war. 

“Some  of  the  valiant  men  who  used 
to  dwell  around  Punta  Brava  took  their 
guns  and  the  machete  of  war,  and  they 
ran  away  into  the  manigua.  They  used 
to  talk  in  the  fonda  very  loud,  and  they 
said  they  would  not  leave  a Spaniard 
alive  on  the  island.  Of  a truth,  sefior, 
many  of  those  bravos  have  gone,  they 
have  taken  many  Spaniards  with  them  to 
death,  and  between  them  both  the  people 
who  worked  in  the  fields  died  of  the 
hunger.  They  ate  the  oxen,  they  burned 
the  thatch,  and  the  fields  are  grown  up 
with  bushes.  There  is  not  a dog  in 
Punta  Brava  to-day. 

44  When  the  bravos  ran  away,  the  King’s 
soldiers  came  into  this  land  in  numbers  as 
great  as  the  flies.  This  village  sheltered 
many  of  them  — many  of  the  battalion 
San  Quintin— and  that  is  why  the  houses 
are  not  flat  with  the  ground.” 

4 4 Why  did  you  not  go  out  into  the 
manigua,  Don  Pidal?”  was  asked. 

“Oh,  sefiores,  I am  not  brave.  I never 
talked  loud  in  the  fonda.  Besides,  I had 
a wife  and  five  children.  I lived  per- 
fectly. I had  a good  house  of  the  palm. 
I had  ten  cows  of  fine  milk  and  two 
yokes  of  heavy  work-oxen.  There  were 
ten  pigs  on  my  land,  and  two  hundred 
chickens  laid  eggs  for  me.  By  the  sale 
of  these  and  my  fruit  I got  money. 
When  I killed  a pig  to  sell  in  Havana,  it 
was  thirty  dollars.  When  I did  not 
choose  to  sell,  we  had  lard  in  the  house 
for  a month,  and  I had  not  to  buy.  Two 
of  my  boys,  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years,  aided  me  in  my  work.  We  bred 
the  beasts,  planted  tobacco,  corn,  sweet- 
potatoes,  and  plantains,  and  I had  a field 
of  the  pineapples,  besides  many  strong 
mango -trees.  Could  a man  want  for 
what  I did  not  have?  We  ate  twice  a 
day,  and  even  three  times.  We  could 
have  eaten  all  day  if  we  had  so  desired. 

“Then,  senor,  the  tax-gatherers  never 
suspected  that  I had  fourteen  hundred 


dollars  in  silver  buried  under  the  floor  of 
my  house.  We  could  work  as  much  as 
we  pleased,  or  as  little;  but  we  worked, 
senor — all  the  men  you  see  sitting  about 
Punta  Brava  to-day  worked  before  the 
war  came  ; not  for  wages,  but  for  the 
shame  of  not  doing  so.  When  the 
yokes  were  taken  from  the  cattle  at  night 
and  the  fodder  was  thrown  to  them, 
we  could  divert  ourselves.  The  young 
men  put  on  their  ‘guayaberas,’*  threw 
their  saddles  on  their  4 caballitos,’t  and 
marched  to  the  girls,  where  they  danced 
and  sang  and  made  love.  To  get  mar- 
ried it  was  only  for  the  young  man  to 
have  seventy  dollars;  the  girl  had  to 
have  only  virtue.  There  was  also  to  go 
to  town  to  buy,  and  then  the  feast-days 
and  the  Sunday  nights.  There  was  al- 
ways the  work— every  day  the  same,  ex- 
cept in  the  time  of  tobacco;  then  we 
worked  into  the  night.  In  the  house  the 
women  washed,  they  cooked,  they  looked 
after  the  pigs  and  the  chickens,  they  had 
the  children,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
tobacco  they  also  went  forth  into  the 
fields. 

“It  was  easy  for  any  man  to  have 
money,  if  he  did  not  put  down  much 
on  the  fighting-cocks.  The  Church  cost 
much;  there  was  the  cura , the  sacris- 
tan— many  things  to  pay  away  the  money 
for;  but  even  if  the  goods  from  Spain  did 
cost  a great  sum,  because  the  officers  of 
the  King  made  many  collections  on  them, 
even  if  the  taxes  on  the  land  and  the  an- 
nuals were  heavy,  yet,  sefior,  was  it  not 
better  to  pay  all  than  to  have  the  soldiers 
come  ? Ah  me,  amigo,  of  all  things 
the  worst  are  the  King’s  soldiers.  It  was 
whispered  that  the  soldiers  of  your  peo- 
ple were  bad  men.  It  was  said  that  if 
they  ever  came  to  Punta  Brava  we  should 
all  die;  but  it  is  not  so.  Your  soldiers  do 
not  live  in  other  people’s  houses.  They 
are  all  by  themselves  in  tents  up  the 
King’s  road,  and  they  leave  us  alone. 
They  do  nothing  but  bring  us  food  in 
their  big  wagons.  They  lied  about  your 
soldiers.  It  was  the  talk  in  this  country, 
sefior,  that  the  great  people  in  the  free 
States  of  the  North  wanted  to  come  to 
us  and  drive  the  King’s  soldiers  out  of 
the  country,  but  it  was  said  that  your 
people  quarrelled  among  themselves 
about  coming.  The  great  general  who 
lived  in  Havana  was  said  to  be  a friend 
to  all  of  us,  but  he  did  not  have  the  blue 
* Fine  shirts.  f Little  horses. 
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soldiers  then.  He  is  down  the  King’s 
road  now — I saw  him  the  other  day — 
and  a man  cannot  see  over  the  land  far 
enough  to  come  to  the  end  of  li is  tents. 

44  If  they  had  been  there  one  day  the 
King’s  soldiers  would  not  have  come 
through  my  land  and  cut  my  boy  to 
pieces  in  my  own  field.  They  did  that, 
senor — cut  him  with  the  machetes  until 
he  was  all  over  red,  and  they  took  many 
canastas  of  my  fruits  away.  I went  to 
the  comandaute  to  see  what  should  be 
done,  but  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

“Then  shortly  a column  of  troops 
came  marching  by  my  house,  and  the 
officer  said  by  word  of  mouth  that  we 
must  all  go  to  town,  so  that  there  would 
be  none  but  rebels  in  the  country.  They 
burned  my  house  and  drove  all  my 
beasts  away — all  but  one  yoke  of  oxen. 
I gathered  up  some  of  my  chickens  and 
what  little  I could  find  about  the  place 
and  put  it  on  a cart,  but  I could  not  get 
my  money  from  the  burning  house,  be- 
cause they  drove  us  away.  This  was  the 
first  I felt  of  war. 

44 1 thought  that  the  King  would  give 
us  food,  now  that  he  had  taken  us  from 
our  fields,  but  we  got  nothing  from  the 
King’s  officers.  I could  even  then  have 
lived  on  the  outside  of  the  town,  with  my 
chickens  and  what  I could  have  raised, 
but  it  was  only  a short  time  before  the 
soldiers  of  the  battalion  took  even  my 
chickens,  and  they  made  me  move  inside 
of  a wire  fence  which  ran  from  one  stone 
fort  to  another.  I tried  to  get  a pass  to 
go  outside  of  the  wire  fence,  and  for  a few 
weeks  I was  used  to  go  and  gather  what 
potatoes  I could  find,  but  so  many  men 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  guerillas  as 
they  were  coming  from  the  fields  that  I 
no  longer  dared  go  out  by  day. 

44  We  had  a little  thatch  over  our 
heads,  but  it  did  not  keep  out  the  rain. 
We  became  weak  with  the  hunger.  We 
lived  in  sorrow  and  with  empty  bellies. 
My  two  young  children  soon  died,  and 
about  me  many  of  my  friends  were  dying 
like  dogs.  The  ox  cart  came  in  the  after- 
noon, and  they  threw  my  two  children 
into  it  like  carrion.  In  that  cart,  senor, 
were  twenty-two  other  dead  people.  It 
was  terrible.  My  wife  never  dried  her 
tears  after  that.  If  I had  five  dollars  I 
could  have  goltcn  a box.  but  I did  not 
have  it.  The  priest  would  not  go  for  less 
than  double  the  price  of  the  box.  which 
is  the  custom.  So  my  two  little  ones 


went  toGuatoco  on  an  ox-cart  loaded  with 
dead  like  garbage — which  the  Spanish 
comandaute  said  we  were. 

44  Now  came  the  hard  days,  sefior.  Not 
even  a dog  could  pick  up  enough  in  Punta 
Brava  to  keep  life  in  his  ribs.  My  people 
lay  on  the  floor  of  our  thatch  hut,  and 
they  had  not  the  strength  to  warm  water 
in  the  kettle.  My  other  child  died,  and 
again  the  ox-cart  came.  My  oldest  boy 
said  be  was  going  away  and  would  not 
return.  He  got  through  the  wire  fence 
in  the  dark  of  the  night,  and  I went  with 
him.  We  got  a small  bunch  of  bananas, 
and  in  the  black  night  out  there  in  the 
manigua  we  embraced  each  other,  and  he 
went  away  into  the  country.  I have  not 
seen  him  since;  I no  longer  look  for  him. 

44  Only  the  strongest  could  live,  but  I 
had  hopes  that  by  going  through  the  fence 
every  few  nights  I could  keep  my  wife 
alive.  This  I did  many  limes,  and  came 
back  safely  ; but  I was  as  careful  as  a 
cat,  senor,  as  I crawled  through  the  grass, 
for  if  a soldier  had  shot  me,  my  wife  would 
then  have  but  to  die.  It  was  hard  work 
to  gather  the  fruit  and  nuts  in  the  night, 
and  I could  not  get  at  all  times  enough. 
My  wife  grew  weaker,  and  I began  to  de- 
spair of  saving  her.  One  night  I stole 
some  food  in  a soldier’s  kettle  from  near 
a mess  fire,  and  the  men  of  the  battalion 
fired  many  shots  at  me,  but  without  do- 
ing me  injury.  Once  a Spanish  guerilla, 
whom  I had  known  before  the  war  came, 
gave  me  a piece  of  fresh  beef,  which  I 
fed  to  my  wife.  I thought  to  save  her 
with  the  beef,  but  she  died  that  night  in 
agony.  There  was  no  flesh  on  her  bones. 

“Then  I ran  away  through  the  wire 
fence.  I could  not  see  my  wife  thrown 
on  the  dead  wagon,  and  I never  came 
back  until  a few  days  since.  I did  not 
care  if  the  guerillas  found  me.  I made 
my  way  into  Havana,  and  I got  bread 
from  the  doorways  at  times,  enough  to 
keep  me  alive.  There  was  a little  work 
for  wages  along  the  docks,  hut  I was  not 
strong  to  do  much.  One  night  I looked 
between  iron  bars  at  some  people  of  your 
language,  senor.  They  were  sitting  at 
a table  which  was  covered  with  food,  and 
when  they  saw  me  they  gave  me  much 
bread,  thrusting  it  out  between  the  bars. 
A Spaniard  would  not  do  that. 

“I  was  not  horn  in  a town,  and  when 
the  King's  soldiers  sailed  away  I came 
back  here  to  my  own  country.  I did  not 
like  to  live  in  Havana. 
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V'brek  mmcI  foreh^iid  flushed  =viUi  il youe. 

Wh^i  Von  cO?i<jner^t  grief  or  vyvon^ 

I •bo.v*  smif;  f.lie  \ h.'iods.  .n.in^r* 
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Ava^Ward,A^  th&  \VitH)., 

V**M  . r - : 0\' rv 0 have  siniietl 

W'gf/M'AhH  .ftrcvf&nV  -if*  >.v.»*Mir  $kkle. 


Bpaiily  '$$$: 


Of)  tuy  l pis  are  {>aVi.‘hiJW  'Villi 
Wlkle  'ym  ^ •••'»'.  me  krtnk  aeem  > 
f)ft  I starve  tor  Ifrr^d  toonk 
While  >t;u  hiuM  (ho  hehU  of  wheal. 


TJiraVigh  Jo^  yC^^Vii:, 

Sen*!  hi*  sohlua^.  n*.CuV^| 

W liile  i fify  \v h urii b)\ 

SliOh  HI  '^$0$ -i'll*  H;rci|*tv 


tony 


Saverri^fi  hack  l tktpP' 

D l an  i e a J i < l f tij -Hi  rc-i ' l s f i p)\  -^o; 
'Fa;*  tfci  I UK  t uy-  j^tfa  *#; . 

$ti04hxm*Ywii  \ Uy-'m$y  .’ 


Yv»u  are  jv#hos»:i»hf-.  ht>!i»Ksrek,  titol 

’ i^arxied  ' V-jtfft;’  1M&  ■ nfti  it* 
lyftpi  H^np^va  rklyfry  a Jturi/iy  . 
Yv^ih  vv  * ji  v^v ^ ^ ^ ^ WviOOiviH 


Simply.. 1 rjbro^; ] -ihitW  fee! 
Xe\v  >i-'!^ii),i|>.  i .Sftek  • M ■ > ! 
iV^hpek;?  y4rtii.wyr<3;:.'Ue;  a f^y; 
Of  c«h.l  XaiJiro  ' t«e;eaW:H  Uearr 


Sum!  »-i  Monv  i<  “W  y hi  puss 
Lake  iyt  Heaven.  ;o  smooth  as 
Ihael  ahnv>  it /you.  may  see 
.StflkV ty  pe  ot‘  HM? 
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*•  dlVUM  jfavl  lefi.md-  K>  » WiM 

TUTTIX^.  mil  from  Me  r«H-!;y  "o;i*L  & MiihiN.ij  hmevwl  u*  h 1 

r).  ;<o  ml  m.vu’ly-  s^ver  mhN*s  hoe  •:o..<*  om;m$v  < w-  u>  ii-  vhou.Mvv  & i -- ;■ 

MJnm^oMt  P&MM  ^ ri*  a arm  site  wfta  om.  and  1 title  Vioutieu 

tyjfrMfcpri  fttrfu,  Ut  ileremi  i li > iu* rhoi»  of  UoMse*  \V£&-  hi* Ml  al  ^ C*or 

V? . v^: 1^? ^ ; $*>ul  \$t  a* 

in’-'flu-  -u'ifY*si\  S(rrtU  ami  r^Mi-  r^hii^  iroV»m  The  'boom ' \xti*  mvi  Tie 
d«>wn  L,ib‘  Sujii’i  i.tr  WWoumm  1'oo.f  b.niii-h l ||  ‘7o  km.moat  lie  brahUAj  oil*  •V 
) •;.>.*?,  thii U baM  ms  'ionyib.  ahoom  U b\*\'r.y  thing-  be-  i)  >V hiKi*  i«>.  ii  £i*h3 

fhC*%7t1u’  ilitirtL  1 He  t **Vtfcv  &iU'  felfv^Vnl  <>>? 

i*  Mm  oyyt^vy  whfd»  III  w.  vhv^v-j  * h,,;f  i„i!.  ••<.,r  ,y>  a:.i<j  ^nlv!  ♦ ! 

rimrv  lie  bamolou*  v-;.  ,.'•(  -rii"  <»u  Me  Kudo  Limb  Tin-  liMlr  bviw- 

Men*  '.:«c  MiTi.>s  shino  Lours  May  ami  m*/»  on  Mm  f’njui  weiv  vml  of . tie  rtspaitiir 

th*»'  WHitlim**  of  M»:-  l.aMHjv.  IV'VH!  «<•  „uhI  \v<mt»  taWfm  up  hr  Swedos W j»»,  * M* 

1'<MI»1  ih»  bit*  , Uvniiv  mi  ms  farMei*  (y j’-s!  '.'o'nh'ifl.  ie  Anetemo  -we*  Hot,  u | h\> > 

• iVij  i'am  --aa  »o  i!h  far:  ■•.mam  *tayr.  b m a a a v from  t!*>- >M  eomOV  earn  • 

oi  j lb  r<-  xy‘  1 1 L I tp $5? Sstn^  a rut  Itjlvh  baffc  of  MuU  niidipsjfltf  Utvtr0pf>i^>  ’RW  hue 
« aijM<":.  Aovy.  .;!«o.*‘.  Mr  It  s ftfloitUtef*,  lUy  lilt'  ' * Loo  iff A H7S-;  ;t  ijUMUbe  m*  $ };-" 
bar!  ifi  rql  hV*  a vouM  hl^)\  .n*‘\v  aity  em'eih'  o^vr  ; l««  n<iih<:  ai 

t(th  tU^a  ’U>  W"ti  ^ |rr4>^fr*g  Irfuk* 

'•{0  v^;A3M'C|  t ^ifty * iiefnvr  t {k*  niei^bi  fi^  'W^. fei\f : iv f fimxfa 

yunnl  >vA-v  i ) < hup* I •. yt . \*h au  tpt;  iMi  r 

Mh  til  Me  p '.-•,<••»:.!•  Wttli  1?,;:  »*  M-J;.my  of  - : *'  tu : }•  .*-•■  yo‘>M  ana  ah 

tvvxj4i  t>'  tin  msantii  utteoy  rnM  wav  was  ii  i\yvrVtHLvyait  7s  <MMyvu.sarunierli}iit  a 
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litifp  life,  vtlier  than  that  of  its. Te\vi  m-  Under  these  comhUwrS  tine  Point  was  at 
ha  hi  imps.  shows  rUeif  on  Minnesota  its  cheerless  vf  orsh 
Point- — when  r,anijpii)^  parti^  atto  pie£;(  : crossed  the;  'ednnV'hf  the 

*»u!  fifties  'go  down  hr.  Three «?■..' fcm  Vhoat  ferry.  Having  mounted  ilie 
•shaky  train  n ay  to  Gallia  J>urih^  so&lett  Stops'  and  him  for  a 

*U  the  rest  of  the  year  that  mndf.'bnr;  m*>uu*iu  L~Ui.  which  time  )u$  eonelnViou 
• m.  -v »t it  its.  forlorn  dvenring  lum**#  run]  was  mn?hecl  as  to1  lhq  Points  god  -for- 
ro.  dreary  growth  of  pine*  M oh  ted  hy  thr  sukyri  dismaloes*  — h&  was  for  abiittdon- 
\ur*h  lake  forgotten  and  deso  liitj:  his  intended  expfemiions  qtvd 

f*o*v  Sow  ami  then  is  heard  the  cry s. nlklid;  Rut 
a gull  flying  across  it  slowly;  ami  ai-  when  he  turned  to  descend  the  step*  Um 
w*ys  agAiiist  its  mi  ter  side-- With  a fclutit  boat,  had  reet»iyi?d  sodt«  waitiii^  paM?to- 
dfefritj$  crash  in  tunes  of  su>rinv  in  limes  gBras~-4li i^; :«rbbi,c}i  - boiuid /’Sv^edasb  wa- 
of  f*lm  wub  a ;s:ul  soft  lap  - japping- — men  in  their  Sunday  clothes --  amt  had 
sargn  or  ripple  the  deathly  cold  waters  of . jus;  pushed  off.  That  Lille  turn. ojf  chance 
L-.vu*  Supenor*.  .waters  so  eoid  that  who-  decided  him.  Alter  ail,  hv  .said  to  Lim- 
&$:r  drowns  in  them  sinks  ^ui'ckjy— nofe  sejf,  d did  not  make  much  difference 
m roe  ut^  the  drowned  do  usually),  What  he  vv/iitijed  yvas  a while  to  rid  him 

hiit  for  all  time  m rhil!  com pardon ship  of  his  headache;  anil  .the.  Point  offered, 
wilt?  the  fiifii'n 1 1 efcs  dead  gathered  there  Mm,,  as  thu  rocky  hi IPsldes  of  the  to&tog 
. : (t}t.i,  t.feje  ag*st  to  he  lost  and  hidden  lnrni  oorjspio;ou.^fy  did  not,  a good  long 
m d.nx**  t*"s  /&£()»$,.  stretch  of. l^el,  la nd. 

th^  water  in  Bcfor*? an  absurdly  wide 
■Audi  it  is  hi^i*gcd.<oeins  to  hare  numb-  - street  ^Jaid/mj  jp  rp&gr*!  Been  l ; ;fe3j;  peseta- 
**d.lhe  Point  a int  recOiieiled  it  to  its  hlgak  lion  of  the  traffic  tbs f never  came  to  it— 
-tiny,  It  has  accepted  its  fate;  rec. tg-  limited  in  far- toa.cbtog  per&pecti re  by  the 
umt*g toth y*  grim  inditfe.i^iice  that  its  little  hop sefe ^ wilfel! . ^pmcig  up  jiTsucb  a 
Qripk,  glowing  future  has  vanished  irrerp-  hurry  w lien  the  “ boom  * was  on.  In. Ha 
caVr  into  what  now  is  the- Thlp&lessness  •eetitm*  was  the  tram  way,  its  i^oad  bed  htid 
Ilf  hs  nearly  forgotten  past.  with  wooden  planks.  The  dingy  op*  n 

tra m * ea u ii>  \v Inch  t he  rli \iveti  - bound 
R»  Swedish  woniep  had  o>m»o  up  Ov  the  ferry, 

■ j'  - try—  r-r-m-.u  . ^ • startc<l  away  creak] ugly  while  .he  xUk^ 

watehiug  it.  That  was  the  only  sight  or 
■ x,  , , ..^  jrTjlpr ■ltfes  Por  srvme  iiltle  tunc,  in 
^ t I the  htiUness.  he  could  hear  tl?e  driv^  ad- 

'*r-  ' f ^ an.  ^iicoar". 

'*  ' r ■ I to  bis  '.nmle/:  ■ 

( Tainug  Lht*  pkiT?lced  tramway  b?  prefer- 

e ~ r 1 '"  • 1 ••"  -,v:  ence  to  the  rdW sidewalks  ft?JI 

Uvoiyr  Ma 1 1 ham,. w^iidenn-g  out  otH  tbe  of  pitfalls,  Ma Ilham  walked Un  briskly  for 
)'•  •-'»!  .»»ip  Sunday  inprnhig  in  the  carly  a mile  oi  so  - his  headache  tearing  -him  in 
Mwuig  'time— be  had  just  epme  up  from  the  keen  an*  - nritil  tlie  last  of  the  lit1, le 
i im&go  to  take  charge,  of  the  l>ulufb  bouses  \y;v«  passed-.  There  the  vast  street 
end  | faibers  line  of  lake  steamers  suddenly  dHbhlhd  off:  into  a straggling 
was  tonftly  tri  i-ltat.  ‘ piitohv  ;»«d . sandy  •t'o^d^wbfcb-  yv^njid  ’tht^oiigli ' kbick- 

**a  the  more  di.^pow'd  to  'to*  uusaiuliropio  uH  of  bushy  white  birch  ami  d sparse 
ho  had  a headache  left  over  from  growth  of  stunted  pines  The-  tram 
the  %ic*$U}uz -*?#£■ ^nigkt  at  the  cluly-t'«mc>  w%ay,  along  which  be  continued,  wtet  on 
■;;*• •1'frptly- U*  ihecoucltihoo  thai  In*  u^ver'  through  the  brush  in  h straight- line.  The 
h^il  d place  so  god  forsaken  ly  dis?  Pniut  I nnl  narrowed  to  a cintple  of  iimi- 

trial  A Vide  from.  Ui&  own  feedings,  there  dred  .yards.  Through  rifts  in.  the  brugie 
wcw  mow  than  risiuvS.  to  justify  this  about  hmi  he  could  s^  lipaps  ot  storm - 
opinrin  'Xkc  day  w^^ct^ay , and  chjlh  t^t^d  drift- wood  Jacaiteccd  along  lt?e  ia\tz •- 

A ivind  Wits',  bio w i p g side  b ^vachr^fiO  w 1 1 V»rh  thii V diff . t ><L ^ 

'.,  ;i  er.^ored  ,fbe  lake  with  white- crips  log  bea.ydy...-  ?»u  the  harbor  side  the  he.:jvd» 
that  sent  A heavy  s>urf  rolling  KhoiHi*  wa's  'broken  by  inKhnx$<t*  of  M*dgy  swamp. 

: v?onl  ' ‘A  liUlt  , Pre^ptlT 

hwlc  up,  «diiU  waViloatiug  in  iUe  imebd'i\-  iti  ivbtoh;  beside  & ^tiUe • 
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Wooden  chuiadi.  was  a ne^vote<l  grave-  flanked  bv  two  baUletnexiteil.  wing’s.  A 
yard  Umt  to  giva  the  last  touch.  veranda  ran  aloWg.  the  lower  floor,  and 

of  dri^rnor^  to  l hut  dismal  solitude.  . above  the  veranda  was  a gallery  Some 

The  ^71  vcy acd  <y as  n waste  o f f&p$\  of  the  w^indaws  wef-e  teatded  o|h~ 

s u " where,  bushy  .hatches  of  birch  had  ers  had  scmjfe  of  carpet  j?tuck  into  their 
sprung*  p m U from  yvyhd'bpyjSe  gl uM  hud  Yehytmisbnt* 

Sw cpl  by  many  storms,  the  sandy  ters  (singularly . ;U  ikMs  with  the  efimaio 
inoUndy  \v^re  {iisivppeHrtng.  Stvil  mark-  of  Uml  region ' hanging:  dubiously,  and 
ipg/thy  gr&Tfcit  -v* crt»; .iv.few  shabby  wood*  • with  Tire  f;4int  had 

hi  mosses  vynd  > dozen  or  M>  of  slanting ; neat  byred  awpy/  and  / 'bricks  had  failed 
or;  fallen  woobyn  vbabs,  Once  thfrse  slior t*  from  iho  chimney  iop:^oi  lo>$  y?h*cf* 
lived  moj  Jieen  W*i nfcd  vvlpte  goyy  .fe  fJty  id 

and  had  Wrtt*i  Ivgends  iu  hlitykdeiteHog‘.;  ’ tidn  Mfit  1ap^fe?*dh;4f^  baCUyh > 

Rot  "only  4- Suemsb  word  nr  l*  Swedish  dy /broken  • ?>  rested  dr,;  As.  h whole,  Tv. 
name  remained  here  ami  there  legible—  suggested  a badly  done  caricature  of  an 
jf^r1  tlxc&i . ^4  0 the  ; wind  and  fksjfimf i.e^/  •;  Sou Cliecii: • lio'jfn^stea.d ^ oi / 

bud  beeo  doiirg  their  work  st, eaib  winch  the  essence  of  the  ceiricn tore  was 

Iv  for  year-,.  One  slab  alone  stood  near  finding  it  in  that  Ldeok  Northern  land. 

]y  upright  aud  returned  a few  partly  dm 

Crpb&r^i>lc  lines  in  English.  BhI^^u  .HI* 

on  that  M;ilihd«i  obuM  make. out  <vnl  -y  . **««**^ 

the  scattered  words:  ' Sacred  UIn<*iv  .■]&*&&?, 

„•  *, HoVal  House «*f  Bwedeo  0 „ *,im*r  ben 

lowiLy  ...of  Major  Calhoun  Ashley/-. and  * / , - 1 

a dais . t-fa&t •*eemed::.to'; te. 3jB3?&l . / .y  ''V 

VC  is  h^:dat:h>e  had  gone,  hut  it  hud  left  ' :■/* ,;  .^..  v*y.  * v-  ';  : ; "■ 

ary  epitaph  increfttfUi  his  sombrCness.  -r *^--^-rrUI. 

pveft  had  ksfcfl  ip  & ybeerfiit  moesd  h$  Ma  1 tkam  bad  come  to  a full  slop  in 

could  not  - have  failed  to  perceive  the  pa-,  .frond  of  lids  absurd  dwelling*. winch  Was 
thebe  irony  »»f  u all  There  ww  mope  snt  a Httlg  bfrek  from  the  road  in  a di- 
thao  the  ordinary  eru  el  ty  of  df^uh  and  * bevel  led  enclosure,  and  as  he  ?tood  ex* 
fv»rget  fulness  he  thought,  aboitt  fcliaf  grave  amining  in  an  amused  ^vay  its  yu.rions 
so  desotatc  of  one  who  hud  been  conned-  eceentnmfid  ],r  bt^ame  uwaiv;  that  from 
ed — -it  did  not  matter  bow — wit!*  a "ror-  one  of  the  hover,  wmd&yts  a maiv  >Vfts 
al  lmijstafvand  w!*o  cl^yHhe<l  in  those  watching  hint 

almost  illegible  Hue*  as  '"erev  beloved/’  This  was  <]iscorVe0Hi?-yg;:  anci  Vie  'tdrhed'.4 
That  \vas  human  nulu re  dovi-i.r to  the  hard  to  walk  on.  BuJ  before  he  had  gone  a 
pan,  lie  thought:  and  y Hhyfp  half-^Tnile  dozer?  >mps  the  frord  door  opened  a/n)  the 
ftiut  a haifoigh  O^ver  the  that  poor  ntaii  Cfr&w  I&-  Was  dressed  in 

dead  Ulrica  he  timied  away  from  the  .shabby  gray  dothes  with  a eerbiur  sjuj- 
grareyavd  and  walked  on.  Half  ■whim-  gestkvii  of  a military  m l nbout  Uiwy?  hut 
sioally  he  wondered  if  lie  hud  reached  the  in  spile  of  lus  shnbl^iny^s  he  hud  Hie  look 
elirnax' ■ v/f ' the /melancholy  which  brooded  of  a eenUenmm  He  Wi^yi^u,  or  li«cre 
over  that  dreary  &ahd.  spit.  .Vs  he  stated  abont£,  and  seeim-d  io  lutvc  here  well 
tire  case  U;  him?<elf.  short  61  finding  a . up  when  lie-  wn<  younger  before  il»e 
liiaii yl-yiMfe  ipncdered  ^btpp^  tba  bircli- ^ y&loueh  had  seUled,  tm  Wca  ^liojaldta^ -and, 
hushes;  it  not  likely  that  he  would  <>?-b>re  he  iuiU  oiken  on  o good  iiiarrv'iiii- 

st  wk<*  >ny  thibg  able  la  raise  that  grave* : necyHsiu-y  i4?ch“S . ahonl /.is  waist.  Frorn 
yard  s hand!  • k y . . |»«t  ^tppd  hh  the  renuula  he  babed 

The  imn-derctl  marl  did  mit  t imtemliieV  Maifhatd  eWrdiall y .* 
add  ^Lf>f^1m*way  uiglfif  th^l  tua  " my.t?iibt  '-'  I hnye  pb- 

e»Vfbe  aer^s  -/when  lie  bad  walked  mi  sahv^d  yotuilt  smiles  at  iny  «dd  Imu^e 
past  the.  dingy-  and  forgotten dwkmg  lit-  hc?ah-*  Xo  :m».  y*/  ?\vc  me  no  Mpoiogy. 
t Je’-eh  u fide-**-  ».r  a s a big  ramsl  pack  1 i p g*  w ood  - &uh.“  In-  went,  on  ouiekle,  as  Maj/hniM  to 

eh  Imusio  .of  such  preteTJVions  afeurtUty;  tempted  h rem fhseki  diicfaihter, 
that.  Ins  flrst  glimpse  of  it  fairly  made  quite  juktilted  lii  l^.vighiiig:/ -«uh; y-ik.t" uty 
him  laugh,  its  square  centre  vrns  a wood-  fooiish  fancy — that  went,  wrong  mainly 
eh  tawHfer  uf  three  sioru^,  haUleuieritedv  heemhe  the  Ykhkeo  ca'penthU  wboiii  I 
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employed  to  realize  it  was  a hopelessly 
damned  fool.  But  it  was  a creditable 
sentiment,  sub,  which  led  me  to  desiah  to 
reproduce  heah  in  god-fo’saken  Minneso- 
tah  my  ancestral  home  in  the  grand  old 
State  of  South  Cahrolina — the  house  that 
my  grandfatheh  built  theah  and  named 
Eutaw  Castle,  as  I have  named  its  pore 
successeh,  because  of  the  honorable  palit 
he  bo’  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs. 
The  result,  I admit,  is  a thing  to  laugh 
at,  suh — but  not  the  ideah.  No,  suh,  not 
the  ideah!  But  come  in,  suh,  come  in! 
The  exterioh  of  Eutaw  Castle  may  be  a 
failuah;  but  within  it,  suh,  yo’  will  find 
in  this  cold  No'the’n  region  the  genuine 
wahm  hospitality  of  a true  Southe’n 
home!” 

Maltham  perceived  that  the  only  apol- 
ogy which  he  could  offer  for  laughing  at 
this  absurd  house — the  absurdity  of  which 
became  rather  pathetic,  he  thought,  in 
view  of  its  genesis — was  to  accept  its  own- 
er's invitation  to  enter  it.  Acting  on  this 
conclusion,  he  turned  into  the  enclosure 
—the  gate,  hanging  loosely  on  a single 
hinge,  was  standing  open — and  mounted 
the  veranda  steps. 

As  he  reached  the  top  step  his  host  ad- 
vanced and  shook  hands  with  him  warm- 
ly. 41  Yo’  ah  vehy  welcome,  suh,”  he  said ; 
and  added,  after  putting  his  hand  to  a 
pocket  in  search  of  something  that  evi- 
dently was  not  there:  44  Ah,  I find  that  I 
have  not  my  calid-case  about  me.  Yo’ 
must  pehmit  me  to  introduce  myself: 
Majoh  Calhoun  Ashley,  of  the  Confed- 
erate sehvice,  suh — and  vehy  much  at 
youahs.” 

Maltham  started  a little  as  he  heard  this 
name,  and  the  small  shock  so  far  threw 
him  off  his  balance  that  as  he  handed  his 
card  to  the  Major  lie  said:  44  Then  it  was 
your  name  that  I saw  just  now  in — ” And 
stopped  short,  inwardly  cursing  himself 
for  his  awkwardness.  % 

44  That  yo’  saw  in  the  little  graveyahd, 
on  the  tomb  of  my  eveh-beloved  wife, 
suh,”  the  Major  replied — with  a quaver 
in  his  voice  which  compelled  Maltham 
mentally  to  revise  his  recent  generaliza- 
tions. The  Major  was  silent  for  a mo- 
ment, and  then  continued:  “Heh  grave 
is  not  yet  mahked  fitly,  suh,  as  no  doubt 
yo’  obsehved.  Cihcu instances  oveh  which 
I have  had  no  control  have  prevented  me 
from  erecting  as  yet  a suitable  monument 
oveh  heh  sacred  remains.  She  was  my 
queen,  suh”  — his  voice  broke  again — 


“and  of  a line  of  queens:  a descendant, 
suh,  from  a collatehral  branch  of  the 
ancient  royal  house  of  Sweden.  I am 
hoping,  I am  hoping,  suh,  that  I shall  be 
able  soon  to  erect  oveh  heh  last  resting- 
place  a monument  wo’tliy  of  heh  noble 
lineage  and  of  hehself.  I am  hoping, 
suh,  to  do  that  vehy  soon.” 

The  Major  again  was  silent  for  a mo- 
ment; and  then,  pulling  himself  together, 
he  looked  at  Maltham’s  card — holding  it 
a long^  way  off  from  his  eyes.  44Youah 
name  is  familiah  to  me,  suh,”  he  said, 
44  though  fo’  the  moment  I do  not  place  it, 
and  I am  most  happy  to  make  youah  ac- 
quaintance. But  come  in,  suh,  come  in.  I 
am  fo’getting  myself— keeping  you  stand- 
ing this  way  outside  of  my  own  doah.” 

He  took  Maltham  cordially  by  the  arm 
and  led  him  through  the  doorway  into 
a wide  bare  hall;  and  thence  into  a big 
room  on  the  right,  that  was  very  scantily 
furnished  but  that  was  made  cheerful  by 
a rousing  drift-wood  fire.  Over  the  high 
mantel  piece  was  hung  an  officer’s  sword 
with  its  belt.  On  the  buckle  of  the  belt 
were  the  letters  C.  S.  A.  Excepting  this 
rather  pregnant  bit  of  decoration,  the 
whitewashed  walls  were  bare. 

The  Major  bustled  with  hospitality  — 
pulling  the  bigger  and  more  comfortable 
of  two  arm  chairs  to  the  fire  and  seating 
Maltham  in  it,  and  then  bringing  out 
glasses  and  a bottle  from  a queer  struc- 
ture of  unpainted  white  pine  that  stood 
at  one  end  of  the  room  and  had  the  look 
of  a sideboard  gone  wrong. 

44  At  the  moment,  suh,”  he  said  apolo- 
getically*, 44  my  cellah  is  badly  fuhnished 
and  I am  unable  to  offeh  yo’  wine.  But  if 
yo’  have  an  appreciative  taste  fo’  Bour- 
bon,” he  went  on  with  more  assurance, 
44 1 am  satisfied  that  yo’  will  find  the  ah  ti- 
de in  this  bottle  as  sound  as  any  that  the 
noble  State  of  Kentucky  eveh  has  pro- 
duced. Will  yo’  oblige  me,  suh,  by  say- 
ing when !” 

Not  knowing  about  the  previous  wet 
night,  and  its  still  lingeringconsequences, 
the  promptness  with  which  Maltham  said 
“when”  seemed  to  disconcert  the  Major 
a little — but  not  sufficiently  to  deter  him 
from  filling  his  own  glass  with  a hand- 
some liberality.  Holding  it  at  a level 
with  his  lips,  he  turned  toward  his  guest 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  drinking  a 
toast. 

“May  I have  a little  water,  please?” 
put  in  Maltham. 
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rrf  I luimbly  Mr,  to  fr^nt  yo’  to  my 

bee  ynnah  pabdony’  the  .Major  answered.  daughteb,  Miss  Ulrica.  Ashley'/1’-  And 
?*  I am  nut eveuMomnd  to  dilute  Uiy  own  added;  Mr*  Myiliham  was  passive:,  Ui- 
lirjdfrti.  aud  t most  tl touglillofcsly  assumed  rjca,  and  did  me  the  honeli  to  accept  hiy 
th&L  y<>  Would  not dvWU  to  dilute  joitabs  invitation  to-  come  in," 

I trust  Lb  at  yiV  will  excuse  my  sacming.  She  put  dWp  the  pitcher  of  water  autl 
ruibuviv^,  sub.  YoWhall  have  at  *>j»ce  gtfvfe  Mnithum  her  hamh  ’ It  was  very 
the  bevebey^e  winch  yoW^ikhA’  iVhul  of  you,  stiv'  sire  said  gravely . “ Wo 

i?Jp(p>fe  still  apolpgilziog^; ; the  MfiOpr  do  amp  luavg mwi$ 

placed jind yt rati : U*  v ‘ ^ It  wte  i'&ry. 

the  <L»m\  Open  mg''  rt  lie  <‘f}lhd  !' Linen,  knn \ of  you,  indeed:"  She  spoke 
n ty  child,  bring  a pHcbnh  of  fresh  numb  with  a evriai/j  precision,  ami  with  a very 
right  aw‘ay,;.v  \ A:H  ; . , gdigbi  flight  Uwf  Majtham  dirt 

Again  MaUnam  tfifn.  h Wle  starl-as  rn A HWmaihi tely  notice  it.  \V  but  he  did 
he  had  done  when  the  Major  bad  in  tree  notice.  :\vi(b.  bee  ‘first  vvovdrv.  was  the  curb 
dueed  bmvself.  In  a vague  Mi)w-}Uisci<*us  <jusiy  Uoijlnig  ajuaHty  of  her  low-pitched 
way  lm  fed  that  there  was  <mm.ulung- vni:  ^ud  yefy  rich  voice, 
caniiy.  in  rb us  hmlum  living  owners*  of  ’*  Ami  dknA  you.  gH  lonely  loof ' he 
which  steu.'  wlibsu  tbkt  asked  ' <• 

v:rv  hour  ^caK'Cij  legible  i^buveiM?  mi-  ‘YVhy  »»o"  stir  toisworcd  with  a Jit  tie 
cared  fob  gwiva  Bui  tha  ifajhtf;  talking,  air  of  Mirpri$iCa  Aivd  Sped^ig  slawly.  m 
:m  volubly.;  d id  not  ^^htm  m tteft  oppat*-’  tho tigb  she  were  work \ n g the  matted  tm t 
.tun  tty  forihese  p*  y <t  l * o.Usgi cal , refleetii  i its c in  ter, mind,  fcln*  added  r WVith  me  it  ia 
and  ptese&tly  - sodtid  of  , dhffet’feti^  yte  *be*  1 wa#  born  here  Mu 

(‘•otsieps  in  tile  hall  mm*di\  and  limn  the  the  Point  ami  E love  it.  And  then  I have 
door  opened  AikLftt^.dNVtW  of  l he  grave-  the  house  io  look  afuMv  And  ! liave  my 
name  appeared.  boat.  And  1 caw  talk  with  Uie;ueigbborg 

-s-.^)imigb  I do  nor.  often  cave  to;  father 
Mpi  cannot  Urtk  wit)*  i\ii>m  oocuusc  he  does 

f ' ~ ^ JJVS "‘i y T^y^y. ^rrrrryy^k  "X ^""1  not  know-  Swedish  as  I da  When  he 

r^*  ■ • f/fy  g^^sjJb  want's  e.<>mjian,v  lie  Iias.  i.o  go  -all  the-  ivay 

FSli'. ijfa  ' fc  — WP-^  i$.sAot  the  sapio 

. r:’,  v ^ f 30?jBr ' v^Ub  lis  at  alh^  And  thou,  as  thoiigli 

\ V ; „ ;r\n  .."J  v ' '*  * W I t |*e  ri|>a t te t-  s?tilbc(e>j \ \$\ 

•! ^ §he  turned  to  >l?c  Major  and  asked;  ^'Ib, 

• : .'■  you  wui,t  ahylbing  me  K*  Lit) i err 

Un;J,.rrnjr.--ii.«?c,  ; i * ^-0<>|Mog  imV,  n>y oddjd—bxcept  that 

Because  of  the  r^?  ehauViel  in  which  an  ^tirft . place, .as*>t.  at  .ta.Wfer  Mix 
hfe  Ihovigb.t^  -were  rd.rthiV1^  Malt  hum  had  MaltliaVn  will  djne  with  u«,  of  o0^b7V 
the  iitiH  t>ddet  fancy  fpjf  an  instant  that  At  'Ihb.Muithkm  'itot^ted. at. ' s . 
tire  y^ufitr  girl  ^ho.ebt^fed  thw  presenbl^'  yiekltnl  Pa  l3jrl<m\,  You  will 

UuV  dbp d 'U hac^'  the  .Majttir  1 vail ‘ ■ '. .fve  dying  a real  kipdne^-'-tVtrfnther  -.if; ’y tpt 

* a ^iteeh,  and  uf  a link  i>f  wilt  Mr.  Mkithkhiv'  hacked  by  the 
qiirHOo* v'  And  ev<ni  wlieo  thus  thought  :•  Major- s pemupbory  : c V**  |p  niy  prison* 
bwi  pjv.'-cb - --'s>t-  ipiickhv;  fbal  it  >va^  ymie  eh,  )soh.  and  .in  K'nbivv  i'aslje.  v;r  ilop'i 

h#  ;fe^ peiinit  u.i :- \y^v^rt « - to ;• 
yier—tlie  inipne.s.sion  uf  her  fiue'ehirncsR1  thaitbr  being  tliusj  Mi tiM, ‘-tf j riaa’-  riiade.  u 
•rmninuMi]  Pn  iivivtg  wwnran  hear-  little  for mul  lany  and  hu'i  tiie, room, 
jog  a rtead  nimr  might  have hren  Aslftuga  '4  Thfr  w^teh  ;<s  at  -ydwxth  .sehA’it-^r.^Mhy". 
lo-ivvif:  kd  tall  ari‘l  > lately  was  she.  and  «wid  the  -Major  as  the  door  closed  behind 
■dac/f  air  vtuly  Uiaf.  cold  hea  uLv  of  the  North'  her;  ,yi  beg  lb  at  yo:  will  dfliil.^  youab 
of  Winch  the  Wiui  is  fiisv  Instinctively  1 iqw  uh  Ux  y^n  ah  liking.  Hrah’s  to  vonah 
hr-  fell:  the  lire  and  knew  that  R ^iitl  vbby  jyood  b*xn;.b.  siiii  and  to  oupJj  tel- 
§1  uiubereil— ami  knew,  too  thav m the  f u b tt4i  *"  ITo  iiraok  hA  w hW 

iirs.s  of  Win:  a wa-tened,  U .would  key  appreciatively,  ami  as  he  down 

-glow' ’ -vritii'  u coiisumirig  sqilnmior  iti  •her-.  In*  Wony  ir)ah>i  rimtimiad .:  “Afay  I :^k, 
duck  eves  Mihy  d ye>"  uU  bvii'.g  in  Dubnly  oirmob; 

All  tbo.  won  ?iy  a ?!,W  Huvaw^b,  his  ly  passing  throb ^h ./  1 vontuali  to 

itiind  before  the  Major  so  id : ■'*•  I-Vh:ujbv;  ^ rasidri/i  of : this  town  &aWiy 
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would  be  likely  to  come  down  on  the 
Point  at  this  time  of  yeah.” 

44 1 began  to  be  a resident  only  day  be- 
fore yesterday,”  Maltham  answered.  “I’ve 
come  to  take  charge  here  of  our  steamers 
— the  Sunrise  Line.” 

“The  Sunrise  Line!”  repeated  the  Ma- 
jor in  a very  eager  tone.  “The  biggest 
transportation  line  on  the  lakes.  The 
line  of  which  that  great  capitalist  Mr. 
John  L.  Maltham  is  president.  And  to 
think,  suh,  that  I did  not  recognize  youah 
name !” 

44  John  L.  Maltham  is  my  father,”  the 
young  man  said. 

“ Why  of  co’se,  of  eo’se!  I might  have 
had  the  sense  to  know  that  as  soon  as  I 
looked  at  youah  cahd.  This  is  a most 
fo'tunate  meeting,  Mr.  Maltham — most 
fo’tunate  for  both  of  us.  I shall  not  on 
this  occasion,  when  yo’  ah  my  guest,  en- 
teli  into  a discussion  of  business  mattehs. 
But  at  an  eahly  day  I shall  have  the  hon- 
eh  to  lay  befo’  yo’  convincing  reasons 
why  youah  tehminal  docks  should  be  es- 
tablished heah  on  the  Point — which  a be- 
neficent Providence  cleahly  intended  to 
be  the  shipping  centeh  of  this  metropolis 
— and  prefehrably,  suh,  as  the  mealiest 
glance  at  a chaht  of  the  bay  will  demon- 
strate, heah  on  my  land.  Yo1  will  have 
the  first  choice  of  the  wha’ves  which  I 
have  projected;  and  I may  even  say,  suh, 
that  any  altehrations  which  will  affo'd 
mo1  convenient  accommodations  to  youah 
vessels  still  ah  possible.  Yes,  suh,  the 
matteh  has  not  gone  so  fall  but  that  any 
reasonable  changes  which  yo’  may  desiali 
may  yet  be  made.” 

Remembering  the  sedgy  swamps  beside 
which  he  had  passed  that  morning,  Mal- 
tham was  satisfied  that  the  Major’s  con- 
cluding statement  was  well  within  the 
bounds  of  truth.  But  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  meet  off-hand  so  radical  a propo- 
sition, and  while  he  was  fumbling  in  his 
mind  for  some  sort  of  non  committal  an- 
swer the  Major  went  on  again. 

“It  is  not  fo’  myself,  suh,”  he  said, 
“ that  I desiah  to  realize  this  magnificent 
undehtaking.  Living  heah  costs  little, 
and  what  I get  from  renting  my  land  to 
camping  pahties  and  fo’  picnics  gives  me 
all  I need.  And  I’m  an  old  man,  any- 
way, and  whetheli  I die  rich  oh  pore  don't 
matteh.  It’s  fo’  ray  daughters  sake  that 
I seek  wealth,  suh,  not  fo’  my  own.  That 
deah  child  of  mine  is  heh  sainted  motheh 
oveh  again,  Mr.  Maltham — except  that 


heh  motheh’s  eyes  weh  blue.  That  is  the 
only  diffehrence.  And  beside  heh  looks 
she  has  identically  the  same  sweet  na- 
tuah,  suh — the  same  exquisite  goodness 
and  beauty  of  haht.  When  my  great  loss 
came  to  me,”  the  Major’s  voice  broke  bad- 
ly, “it  was  my  love  fo’  that  deah  child 
kept  me  alive.  It  breaks  my  haht,  suh, 
to  think  of  dying  and  leaving  heh  heah 
alone  and  pore.” 

Maltham  had  got  to  his  bearings  by 
this  time  and  was  able  to  frame  a reason- 
ably diplomatic  reply.  “Well,  perhaps 
we'd  better  not  go  into  the  matter  to- 
day,” he  said.  “You  see,  our  line  has 
traffic  agreements  with  the  N.  P.  and  the 
Northwestern  that  must  hold  for  the 
present,  anyway.  And  then  I’ve  only 
just  taken  hold,  you  know,  and  I must 
look  around  a little  before  I do  anything 
at  all.  But  I might  write  to  my  father 
to  come  up  here  when  he  can,  and  then 
he  and  you  could  have  a talk.” 

The  Major’s  look  of  eager  cheerfulness 
faded  at  the  beginning  of  this  cooling  re- 
joinder, but  he  brightened  again  at  its 
end.  “A  talk  with  youah  fatbeh,  suh,” 
he  answered,  “ would  suit  me  down  to 
the  ground-flo’.  An  oppo'tunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  great  matteh  info’mally  with  a 
great  capitalist  has  been  what  I’ve  most 
desiahed  fo’  yeahs.  But  I beg  youali 
pahdon,  suh.  I am  fo’getting  the  sacred 
duties  of  hospitality.  Pehmit  me  to  fill 
youah  glass.” 

It  seemed  to  pain  him  that  his  guest 
refused  this  invitation;  but,  finding  him 
obdurate,  he  kept  the  sacred  duties  of 
hospitality  in  working  order  by  exercising 
them  freely  upon  himself.  “Heah’s  to 
the  glorious  futuah  of  Minnesotah  Point, 
suh  !”  he  said  as  he  raised  his  glass — and 
it  was  obvious  that  he  would  be  off  again 
upon  the  exploitation  of  his  hopelessly 
impossible  project  as  soon  as  he  put  it 
down.  Greatly  to  Maltham’s  relief,  the 
door  opened  at  that  juncture  and  Ulrica 
entered  to  call  them  to  dinner;  and  he 
was  still  more  relieved,  when  they  were 
seated  at  table,  by  finding  that  his  host 
dropped  business  matters  and  left  the 
glorious  future  of  Minnesota  Point  hang- 
ing in  the  air. 

At  his  own  table,  indeed,  the  Major 
was  quite  at  his  best.  He  told  good 
stories  of  his  army  life,  and  of  his  ad- 
venturous wanderings  which  ended  when 
he  struck  Duluth  just  at  the  beginning 
of  its  first  “boom”;  and  very  entertain- 
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ing  was  what  he  had  to  tell  of  that  me- 
tropolis in  its  embryotic  days. 

But  good  though  the  Major’s  stories 
were,  Maltham  found  still  more  interest- 
ing the  Major's  daughter — who  spoke  but 
little,  and  who  seemed  to  be  quite  lost  at 
times  in  her  own  thoughts.  As  he  sat 
slightly  turned  toward  her  father  he 
could  feel  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him ; and 
more  than  once,  facing  about  suddenly, 
he  met  her  look  full.  When  this  hap- 
pened she  was  not  disconcerted,  nor  did 
she  immediately  look  away  from  him — 
and  he  found  himself  thrilled  curiously 
by  her  deeply  intent  gaze.  Yet  the  very 
frankness  of  it  gave  it  a quality  that  was 
not  precisely  flattering.  He  had  the 
feeling  that  she  was  studying  him  in 
much  the  same  spirit  that  she  would  have 
studied  some  strange  creature  that  she 
might  have  come  across  in  her  walks  in 
the  woods.  When  he  tried  to  bring  her 
into  the  talk  he  did  not  succeed;  but  this 
was  mainly  because  the  Major  invari- 
ably cut  in  before  he  could  get  beyond 
a direct  question  and  a direct  reply. 
Only  once  — when  her  father  made 
some  reference  to  her  love  for  sailing — 
was  her  reserve,  which  was  not  shyness, 
a little  broken;  and  the  few  words  that 
she  spoke  before  the  Major  broke  in  again 
were  spoken  so  very  eagerly  that  Maltham 
resolved  to  bring  her  back  to  that  sub- 
ject when  he  could  get  the  chance.  Know- 
ing something  of  the  ways  of  women,  he 
knew  that  to  set  her  to  talking  about 
anything  in  which  she  was  profoundly 
interested  would  lower  her  guard  at  all 
points — and  so  would  enable  him  to  come 
in  touch  with  her  thoughts.  He  wanted 
to  get  at  her  thoughts.  He  was  sure  that 
they  were  not  of  a commonplace  kind. 


V. 


a stroke  for  the  chance  that  he  wanted. 
“Will  you  show  me  your  boat?  I’m  a 
bit  of  a sailor  myself,  and  I should  like 
to  see  her  very  much  indeed.” 

“Oh,  would  you?  I am  so  glad!”  she 
answered  eagerly.  And  then  added  more 


quietly:  “It  is  a real  pleasure  to  show 
you  the  Nixie.  I am  very  fond  of  her 
and  very  proud  of  her.  Father  gave  her 
to  me  three  years  ago — after  he  sold  a lot 
over  in  West  Superior.  And  it  was  very 
good  of  him,  because  he  does  not  like 
sailing  at  all.  Will  you  come  now?  It 
is  only  a step  down  to  the  wharf.” 

The  Major  declared  that  he  must  have 
his  after-dinner  pipe  in  comfort,  and  they 
went  off  without  him— going  out  by  a 
side  door  and  across  a half  acre  of  kitch- 
en-garden, still  in  winter  disorder,  to  the 
wharf  on  the  bay  side  where  the  Nixie 
was  moored.  She  was  a half-decked 
twenty-foot  cat-boat,  rather  wide  for  her 
length,  with  the  look  of  being  able  to 
hold  her  own  pretty  well  in  a blow. 

“Is  she  not  beautiful?”  Ulrica  asked 
with  great  pride.  And  presently,  when 
Maltham  came  to  a pause  in  his  praises, 
she  added  hesitatingly:  “Would  you — 
would  you  care  to  come  out  in  her  for  a 
little  while?” 

“Indeed  I would!”  he  answered  in- 
stantly and  earnestly. 

“Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you!”  Ulrica 
exclaimed.  “I  do  want  you  to  see  how 
wonderfully  she  sails!” 

The  boat  was  moored  with  her  stern 
close  to  the  wharf  and  with  her  bow 
made  fast  to  an  outstanding  stake.  When 
they  had  boarded  her  Ulrica  cast  off  the 
stern  mooring,  ran  the  boat  out  to  the 
stake  and  made  fast  with  a short  hitch, 
and  then  — as  the  boat  swung  around 
slowly  in  the  slack  air  under  the  land- 
set  about  hoisting  the  sail.  She  would 
not  permit  Maltham  to  help  her.  He  sat 
aft,  steadying  the  tiller,  watching  with 
delight  her  vigorous  dexterity  and  her 
display  of  absolute  strength.  When  she 
had  sheeted  home  and  made  fast  she  cast 
off  the  bow  mooring,  and  then  stepped 
aft  quickly  and  took  the  tiller  from  his 
hand.  For  a few  moments  they  drifted 
slowly.  Then  the  breeze,  coming  over 
the  tree-tops,  caught  them  and  she  leaned 
forward  and  dropped  the  centreboard  and 
brought  the  boat  on  the  wind.  It  was  a 
leading  wind,  directly  off  the  lake,  that 
enabled  them  to  make  a single  leg  of  it 
across  the  bay.  As  the  boat  heeled  over 
Maltham  shifted  his  seat  to  the  weather 
side.  This  brought  him  a little  in  front 
of  Ulrica,  and  below  her  as  she  stood  to 
steer.  From  under  the  bows  ca me  a soft 
hissing  and  bubbling  as  the  boat  slid 
rapidly  along. 
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“Is  she  not  wonderful ?”  Ulrica  asked 
with  a glowing  enthusiasm.  “Just  see 
how  we  are  dropping  that  big  sloop  over 
yonder— and  the  Nixie  not  half  her  size! 
But  the  Nixie  is  well  bred,  you  see,  and 
the  sloop  is  not.  She  is  as  heavy  all  over 
as  the  Nixie  is  clean  and  fine.  Father 
says  that  breeding  is  everything — in  boats 
and  in  horses  and  in  men.  He  says  that 
a gentleman  is  the  finest  thing  that  God 
ever  created.  It  was  because  the  South- 
erners all  were  gentlemen  that  they 
whipped  the  Yankees,  you  know.” 

“ But  they  didn't— the  Yankees  whipped 
them.” 

“Only  in  the  last  few  battles,  father 
says — and  those  did  not  count,  so  far  as 
the  principle  is  concerned,”  Ulrica  an- 
swered conclusively. 

Maltliam  did  not  see  his  way  to  reply- 
ing to  this  presentation  of  the  matter  and 
was  silent.  Presently  she  went  on,  with 
a slight  air  of  apology:  “ I hope  you  did 
not  mind  my  looking  at  you  so  much 
while  we  were  at  dinner,  Mr.  Maltham. 
You  see,  except  father,  you  are  the  only 
gentleman  I ever  have  had  a chance  to 
look  at  close,  that  way,  in  my  whole  life. 
Father  will  not  have  much  to  do  with 
the  people  living  up  in  town.  Most  of 
them  are  Yankees,  and  he  does  not  like 
them.  None  of  them  ever  come  to  see 
us.  The  only  people  I ever  talk  with  are 
our  neighbors;  and  they  are  just  common 
people,  you  know — though  some  of  them 
are  as  good  as  they  can  be.  And  as  fa- 
ther always  is  talking  about  what  a gen- 
tleman ought  to  be  or  ought  not  to  be 
it  is  very  interesting  really  to  meet  one. 
That  was  the  reason  why  I stared  at  you 
so.  I hope  you  did  not  mind.” 

“I’m  glad  I interested  you,  even  if  it 
was  only  as  a specimen  of  a class,”  Mal- 
tham answered.  “I  hope  that  you  found 
me  a good  specimen.”  Her  simplicity 
was  so  refreshing  that  he  sought  by  a 
leading  question  to  induce  a further  ex- 
hibition of  it.  “ What  is  your  ideal  of  a 
gentleman?”  he  asked. 

“ Oh,  just  the  ordinary  one,”  she  replied 
in  a matter-of-fact  tone.  “A  gentleman 
must  be  absolutely  brave,  and  must  kill 
any  man  who  insults  him — or,  at  least, 
must  hurt  him  badly.  He  must  be  ab- 
solutely honest— though  he  is  not  bound, 
of  course,  to  tell  all  that  he  knows  when 
he  is  selling  a horse.  He  must  be  ab- 
solutely true  to  the  woman  he  loves,  and 
must  never  deceive  her  in  any  way.  He 


must  not  refuse  to  drink  with  another 
gentleman  unless  he  is  willing  to  fight 
him.  He  must  protect  women  and  chil- 
dren. He  must  always  be  courteous — 
though  he  may  be  excused  for  a little 
rudeness  when  he  has  been  drinking  and 
so  is  not  quite  himself.  He  must  be  hos- 
pitable— ready  to  share  his  last  crust  with 
anybody,  arid  his  last  drink  with  any- 
body of  his  class.  And  he  must  know 
how  to  ride  and  shoot  and  play  the 
principal  games  of  cards.  Those  are  the 
main  things.  You  are  all  that,  are  you 
not?” 

She  looked  straight  at  him  as  she  asked 
this  question,  speaking  still  in  the  same 
entirely  matter-of-fact  tone.  ButMaltham 
did  not  look  straight  back  at  her  as  he 
answered  it.  The  creed  that  she  set  forth 
had  queer  articles  in  it,  but  its  essentials 
were  searching  — so  searching  that  his 
look  was  directed  rather  indefinitely  tow- 
ard the  horizon  as  he  replied,  a little 
weakly  perhaps:  “ Why,  of  course.” 

She  seemed  to  be  content  with  this  not 
wholly  conclusive  answer;  but  as  h9  was 
not  content  with  it  himself,  and  rather 
dreaded  a cross-examination,  he  some- 
what suddenly  shifted  the  talk  to  a sub- 
ject that  he  was  sure  would  engross  her 
thoughts.  “How  splendidly  the  Nixie 
goes!”  he  said.  “She  is  a racer,  and  no 
mistake!” 

“Indeed  she  is!”  Ulrica  exclaimed, 
with  the  fervor  upon  which  he  had  count- 
ed. “ She  is  the  very  fastest  boatr  on  the 
bay.  And  then  she  is  so  weatherly  ! 
Why,  I can  sail  her  into  the  very  eye  of 
the  wind!” 

“ Yes,  she  has  the  look  of  being  weath- 
erly. But  she  wouldn’t  be  if  you  didn’t 
manage  her  so  well.  Who  taught  you 
how  to  sail?” 

“ It  was  old  Gustav  Bergmann — one 
of  the  fishermen  here  on  the  Point,  you 
know.  And  he  said,”  she  went  on  with 
a little  touch  of  pride,  “ that  he  never 
could  have  made  such  a good  sailor  of  me 
if  I had  not  had  it  in  my  blood — because 
I am  a Swede.” 

“ But  you  are  an  American.” 

Ulrica  did  not  answer  him  immediate- 
ly, and  when  she  did  speak  it  was  with 
the  same  curiously  slow  thoughtfulness 
that  he  had  observed  when  she  was  ex- 
plaining the  difference  between  her  fa- 
ther’s life  and  her  own  life  in  the  soli- 
tude of  Minnesota  Point. 

“ I do  not  think  I am,”  she  said.  “ I 
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tlo  not  know  many  American  wommiy  iimt  upon  the  oddity  of  the  Swedish  tern- 
but  I am  not  like  any  American  woman  per'arnent  lie  shivered  a little. 

I know.  You  aeee  ! am  very  like  my  'lx an  afraid  that  you  are  cold/  she 
luotheri  Father  «iy*  so.  nod  I feel  if  - } said  anxiously,  “Shall  we  go  about: 
cannot  fell  you  just  hou;  j fee]  it,  but  1 •Father  will  not  like  it  if  I make  you  un- 
do. For  one  thing,  1 am  more  than  half  eomforuUdeA 

a savage,  fuihee  s;*w~like  some  of  the  . “ I am  not  at  all  cold/’’  lie  answered, 
wild  Indians  he  has  known.  Me  is  in  A And  the  sailing  is  delightful.  Dor/t 
fun-,  of  c<>d**^ri-  When  life  says  that;  but  he  let  us  go  about  yet/*  . 
veajly  righU  I ^uUahrfe.  Did  you  ever  ¥t  Well,  if  you  tfre  quRe.sttre  that  yon' 

W a ri t k i fi >gk bc>t J , JVT i'r til 1 1 1 a^n ? T ' are  hot  cold,  \yfe Will  hpiy  F do  .want  Ur 

' /’t  • #r  jsriiJil  riJyi  ii  1 1 ha  Mi  \V  itH  H laugh,  ° I take  y mU  down  U«  therinteL  Abqvv  you, 

;jl©V««r y-ouf  v.; what  a glorious tftedake  • 
Flrica  remained  grave.  . u Yes,”  she  to-day.  it  )s  only  'half- a nobs  more/* 
answered:  “and  I almost  did  it,  too.  You  They  «ai!vd  rn  fora  jiiife  while  in  m- 
'.f'fejri  It  w&ft,  Hits  ;,  A man,  onfe  of  Lite/  fencA,  of  the  boat  through 

cuiMjiei-N  down  on  t»»e  Point,  was  rude  -to  the  writer  see  tuv4^o  to  dll  Ulrica  with  4e- 
xb& . ^ i^o%1  But  i did.  .light  that  4*  a did  m>fe  care  to  &peak-~iio4* 

not  think  about  his  being  drunk,  and  that  did  Malih«;n{  who  Wt&  huMed  with  hks 
l ought  U>  make  Hliowaimes  for  bum  oWTlcotiln^d  thought*,  Hoddenly  some 
Soi-neliows-  I hat]  not  time  to  think.  Ev  new  airib ^iarUmg 'concepts - of'iuaoho^ti 
erytliiug  got  red  sudiiWity^eind  before  I and  of  woniaiyhood  had  hern  thrust' unto 
know  what  'I w.a&  doing  I hod  out  my  his  mind.  They  puzzled  him,  and  lie  w;is 
knife.  The  .imm  gavt-  a scream— not  U not &t  all sure  that  he  liked  1 held;  But  hr. 
cry,  but  a real  scream  : he  must  have  wa's  absolutely'  sine  that  ibis  curious,  and 
been  a great  coward.  I Suppose— -.^.nd  very  bo  mu  if  ul  vvoinan  who  had  uttered 
jumped  away  just  m l struck  M him.  I them  interested  him  more  profound iy 
cut  his  arm  a I) ale,  I think.  But  I aoi  th&ra  any  wlrnm  ever  he  bad 

nor  .Sure,  toe  he  rim  a Way  as  hard  as  lie  known-  Thai  fact  also  bothered  king 
could  run,  1 Avas  very  sorry  that  I had  and  he  tried  to  id  ink  it.  That  lift  could:. 
? jot;  killed  him.  I am1  very  sorry  still  not  IduiU  it  Was  one  reason  why  Ids 
whenever  1 think  about  it.  Now  that  thoughts  were  -cou fused.  PrdsenUy,  l*m 
wh#  .M?t  l{k^  a,rj  Ajueriqau  wotna a.  At  irig  aecTA^lomMl  to  slide  njong  ihe  lme$  of 
least,  1 Jo  h,of  know  any  American  wo-  least  resVstjijjee,  he  gave  up  tiwifig.  ‘ Af- 
man  who  would  try  to  kill  a man  that  let  all/'  was  his  conclusion*  go  far  as  he 
way  because  she  really  could  not  help  came  to  a.  eoudurion,  “.it  is  only  for  & 
trying  to.  Do  you C day/* 

“ No, n Multham  -answered,  drawing  a 
quick  breath  that  came  dose  to  being  a vJu 

gusp,  Ulrica's  entire  pf/tc  hilly , and  her  - 
argumenta tty#  manner,  luid  .made  her  J' 
story  rallier  coldly  Ihrillmg—iiud  it  was 
quite  thrilling  enough  Svithqd.t.’thokfe. >4*://  s/\ 

junris,  )ii‘  thought.  tv-  vSH-.  - 

tfkv  svmued  pleased  that  Ins  .answer  k\  ' > 

rid Apmm  Ye^JUh ink  ] 

lam  right  uboat  inyseR/’’  she  .went  on,-  ;.  . ,,  y^T“-r--T  --  ‘m"~y~nr 

**  1 am  A^re  ll/nt  jUis  ipy  ^wrilftb  bbxid  A$  tlmy  p^a^  ilie  ipiet.  the  water 
that  makes,  me  like 'Mutt.  \V\*  aio  uiW  roughened  a'  little  *.urd  the  wind  grew' 
ooen  gef  ;ojgrv  .y  ou  !^tov\  we  Swedes:  stronger,  .-Ulrica  eah{ed  ol?  the  sheet  , and 
hat  tvherf  \v\mIu.  nut  anger  is  rage.  We  stcadted  it  with  a turn  around  the  pin 
do  not  think . ow  ;rrit>oiv.,  -S.muhhify*  In  a few  uumii<a:  mure  tlieyyhud  rq.»etied 
see  red,  as  F did  that  day  , n mi  we  wunt  to  the  ifdet  foudy.  und  Ijeyond  it  could  see 
shake  lo  kilh  It.  is  queeri .is  d not,  Uud  the  ifeUe  -*ctr*:lcliing  atVay  iitdeliurUdy  Vfe- 
we  should  he  ttjade  like  tint! /'  Hi  Its  iydd  g^y  ^tufuce  wwa  lost  agnutst 

MaVtliairi  ceriamly  was  discovering  ihie  tlm  ecdd  gray  :d<y  A very  heavy  sou 
strange  thoughts  that  he  had  set  himself  wa..  runbhig;  In  every  direction  was 
to  search  for.  The y rathe?*  sef  ij is  nerves  the  gleu.?n  of  white-caps.  On  the  beaches 
on  edge.  Ah  she  uttfered  hervifeliir  reilee-  to  the  left  *i\d  right  of  them  & liigh.. surf 
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was  booming  in.  They  ran  on,  close- 
hauled,  until  they  were  nearly  through 
the  inlet  and  were  come  into  a bubble  of 
water  that  set  the  boat  to  dancing  like  a 
cork.  Now  and  then,  as  she  fell  off,  a 
wave  would  take  her  with  a thump  and 
cover  them  with  a cloud  of  spray. 

The  helm  was  pulling  hard,  but  Ulrica 
managed  it  as  easily  and  as  knowingly 
as  she  had  managed  the  setting  of  the 
sail— standing  with  her  feet  well  apart, 
firmly  braced,  her  tall  figure  yielding  to 
the  boat's  motion  with  a superb  grace. 
Suddenly  a gust  of  wind  carried  away 
her  hat,  and  in  another  moment  the  great 
mass  of  her  goldeu  hair  was  blowing  out 
behind  her  in  the  strong  eddy  from  the 
sail.  Her  face  was  radiant.  Every  drop 
of  her  Norse  blood  was  tingling  in  her 
veins.  Aslauga  herself  never  was  more 
gloriously  beautiful  — and  never  more 
joyously  drove  her  boat  onward  through 
a stormy  sea. 

But  Maltliam  did  not  perceive  her 
beauty,  nor  did  he  in  the  least  share  her 
glowing  enthusiasm.  He  had  passed  be- 
yond mere  nervousness  and  was  begin- 
ning to  be  frightened.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  she  let  the  boat  fall  off  purposely — 
as  though  to  give  the  waves  a chance  to 
buffet  it,  and  then  to  show  her  command 
over  them  by  bringing  it  up  again  sharp- 
ly into  the  wind ; and  he  was  certain  that 
if  they  carried  on  for  another  five  min- 
utes, and  so  got  outside  the  inlet,  they 
would  be  swamped. 

“Don't  you  think  that  we  had  better  go 
about?"  he  asked.  It  did  not  please  him 
to  find  that  he  had  not  complete  control 
over  his  voice. 

“But  it  is  so  glorious  1"  she  answered. 
“Shall  we  not  keep  ou  just  a little 
way  ?’’ 

“No!"  he  said  sharply.  “We  must 
go  about  at  once.  We  are  in  great  dan- 
ger as  it  is."  He  felt  that  he  had  turned 
pale.  In  spite  of  his  strong  effort  to 
steady  it,  his  voice  shook  badly  and  also 
was  a little  shrill. 

“Oh,  of  course,"  she  replied,  with  a 
queer  glance  at  him  that  he  did  not  at  all 
fancy;  “if  you  feel  that  way  about  it  we 
will."  The  radiance  died  away  from  her 
face  as  she  3poke,  and  with  it  went  her 
intoxication  of  delight.  And  then  her 
expression  grew  anxious  as  she  looked 
about  her,  and  in  an  anxious  tone  she 
added:  “Indeed  you  are  quite  right,  Mr. 
Maltham.  We  really  are  in  a bad  place 


here.  I ought  never  to  have  come  out  so 
far.  We  must  try  to  get  back  at  once. 
But  it  will  not  be  easy.  I am  not  sure 
that  the  Nixie  will  stand  it.  I am  sure, 
though,  that  she  will  do  her  best— and  I 
will  try  to  wear  her  as  soon  as  I see  a 
chance." 

She  luffed  a little,  that  she  might  get 
more  sea- room  to  leeward,  and  scanned 
the  oncoming  waves  closely  but  without 
a sign  of  fear.  “Now  I think  I can  do 
it,"  she  said  presently,  and  put  up  the 
helm. 

It  was  a ticklish  move,  for  they  were  at 
the  very  mouth  of  the  inlet,  but  the  Nixie 
paid  off  steadily  until  she  came  full  into 
the  trough  of  the  sea.  There  she  wallow- 
ed for  a bad  ten  seconds.  A wave  broke 
over  the  coaming  of  the  cockpit  and  set 
it  all  aflow.  Maltham  went  still  whiter, 
and  began  to  take  off  his  coat.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  kept 
back  a scream.  Then  the  boat  swung 
around  to  her  course — Ulrica’s  hold  upon 
the  tiller  was  a very  steady  one — and  in 
another  minute  they  were  sliding  back 
safely  before  the  wind.  In  five  minutes 
more  they  were  in  the  smooth  water  of 
the  bay. 

Ulrica  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  she 
spoke  in  most  contrite  tones.  “ It  was 
very,  very  wrong  in  me  to  do  that, 
Mr.  Maltham,"  she  said.  ‘.‘And  it  was 
wicked  of  me,  too — for  I have  given  my 
solemn  promise  to  father  that  I never  will 
go  out  on  the  lake  when  it  is  rough  at  all. 
Please,  please  forgive  me  for  taking  you 
into  such  danger  in  such  a foolish  way. 
It  was  just  touch  and  go,  you  know,  that 
we  pulled  through.  Please  say  that  you 
forgive  me.  It  will  make  me  a little  less 
wretched  if  you  do." 

The  danger  was  all  over,  and  Maltham 
had  got  back  both  his  color  and  his  cour- 
age again.  “Why,  it  was  nothing!"  lie 
said.  “ Or,  rather,  it  was  a good  deal— for 
it  gave  me  a chance  to  see  what  a mag- 
nificent sailor  you  are.  And— and  it  was 
splendidly  exciting  out  there,  wasn’t  it?" 

“Wasn’t  it!"  she  echoed  rapturously. 
“And  oh,"  she  went  on,  “I  am  so  glad 
that  you  take  it  that  way ! It  is  a real 
load  off  my  mind!  Will  you  please  take 
the  tiller  for  a minute  while  I put  up  my 
hair?" 

As  she  arranged  the  shining  masses  of 
her  golden  hair — her  full  round  arms  up- 
lifted, the  wind  pressing  her  draperies 
close  about  her — Maltham  watched  her 
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with  a burning  intentness.  The  glowing 
reaction  following  escape  from  mortal 
peril  was  upon  him  and  the  tide  of  his 
barely  saved  life  was  running  full.  In 
Ulrica’s  stronger  nature  the  same  tide  may 
have  been  running  still  more  impetuous- 
ly. For  an  instant  their  eyes  met.  She 
flushed  and  looked  away. 

He  did  not  speak,  and  the  silence  seem- 
ed to  grow  irksome  to  her.  She  broke  it, 
but  with  a perceptible  effort,  as  she  took 
the  tiller  again.  “Do  you  know,”  she 
said,  “I  did  think  for  a minute  that  you 
were  scared.”  She  laughed  a little,  and 
then  went  on  more  easily:  “And  if  you 
really  had  been  scared  I should  have 
known,  of  course,  that  you  were  not  a 
gentleman  ! Was  it  not  absurd?” 

Her  words  roused  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  chilled  him.  “Yes,  it  was  very 
absurd,”  he  answered  not  quite  easily. 
And  then,  with  presence  of  mind  added: 
“ But  I was  scared,  and  badly  scared — for 
you.  I did  not  see  how  I possibly  could 
get  you  ashore  if  the  boat  filled.” 

“You  could  not  have  done  it  — we 
would  have  been  drowned,”  Ulrica  re- 
plied with  quiet  conviction.  “ But  be- 
cause you  are  a gentleman  it  was  natural, 
I suppose,  for  you  not  to  think  about 
yourself  and  to  worry  that  way  about  me. 
You  could  not  help  it,  of  course — but  I 
like  it,  all  the  same.” 

Maltham  reddened  slightly.  Instead  of 
answering  her  he  asked:  “Would  you 
mind  running  up  along  the  Point  and 
landing  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  canal? 
I want  to  hurry  home  and  get  into  dry 
things— and  that  will  save  me  a lot  of 
time,  you  know.” 

“ Oh,”  she  cried  in  a tone  of  deep  con- 
cern, “ are  you  not  coming  back  with  me? 
I shall  have  a dreadful  time  with  father, 
and  I am  counting  on  you  to  help  me 
through.” 

Maltham  had  foreseen  that  trouble 
with  the  Major  was  impending,  and  want- 
ed to  keep  out  of  it.  He  disliked  scenes. 
“Of  course,  if  you  want  me  to,  I’ll  go 
back  with  you,”  he  answered.  And  add- 
ed, drawing  himself  together  and  shiver- 
ing a little,  “I  don’t  believe  that  I shall 
catch  much  cold.” 

“ What  a selfish  creature  I am  1”  Ulrica 
exclaimed  impetuously.  “ Of  course  you 
must  hurry  home  as  fast  as  you  can. 
What  I shall  get  from  father  will  not  be 
the  half  of  what  I deserve.  And  to  think 
of  my  thinking  about  your  getting  me  off 


from  a scolding  at  the  cost  of  your  being 
ill ! Please  do  not  hate  me  for  it— though 
you  ought  to,  I am  sure!” 

Having  carried  his  point,  Maltham 
could  afford  to  be  amiable  again.  He 
looked  straight  into  her  eyes,  and  for  an 
instant  touched  her  hand,  as  he  said: 
“ No,  I shall  not— hate  you!”  His  voice 
was  low.  He  drawled  slightly.  The  break 
gave  to  his  phrase  a telling  emphasis. 

It  was  not  quite  fair.  He  knew  thor- 
oughly the  game  that  he  was  playing; 
while  Ulrica,  save  so  far  as  her  instinct 
might  guide  her,  did  not  know  it  at  all. 
She  did  not  answer  him  — and  he  was 
silent  because  silence  just  then  was  the 
right  move.  And  so  they  went  on  with- 
out words  until  they  were  come  to  the 
landing-place  beside  the  canal.  Even 
then — for  he  did  not  wish  to  weaken  a 
strong  impression — he  made  the  parting  a 
short  one : urging  that  she  also  must  hurry 
home  and  get  on  dry  clothes.  It  did  not 
strike  her,  either  then  or  later,  that  lie 
would  have  shown  a more  practical  solici- 
tude in  the  premises  had  he  not  made  her 
come  three  miles  out  of  her  way. 

Indeed,  as  she  sailed  those  three  miles 
back  again,  her  mind  was  in  no  condition 
to  work  clearly.  In  a confused  way,  that 
yet  was  very  delightful,  she  went  over  to 
herself  the  events  of  that  wonderful  day 
— in  which,  as  she  vaguely  realized,  her 
girlhood  had  ended  and  her  womanhood 
had  begun.  But  she  dwelt  most  upon 
the  look  that  he  had  given  her  when  he 
told  her,  with  the  break  in  his  phrase, 
that  he  would  not  hate  her;  and  upon  the 
touch  of  his  hand  at  parting,  and  his  final 
speech,  also  with  a break  in  it:  “I  shall 
see  you  to-morrow  — if  you  care  to  have 
me  come.” 

At  the  club  that  evening  Maltham  wrote 
a very  entertaining  letter  to  Miss  Eleanor 
Strangford,  in  Chicago — telling  her  about 
the  queer  old  Major  and  his  half -wild 
daughter,  and  how  the  daughter  had  taken 
him  out  sailing  and  had  brought  him  back 
drenched  through.  He  was  a believer  in 
frankness,  and  this  letter — while  not  ex- 
haustive— was  of  a sort  to  put  him  right 
on  the  record  in  case  an  account  of  his 
adventures  should  reach  his  correspond- 
ent by  some  other  way.  He  would  have 
written*  it  promptly  under  any  circum- 
stances. It  was  the  more  apposite  because 
he  had  promised  to  write  every  Sunday 
to  Miss  Strangford  — to  whom  he  was 
engaged-. 
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■Ulrica  toolc  i*  It  la  part  in  the  talk.  Her 
eyes  were  dull  a u d s h n mp veil  } ut, f g « i d f y ; 
as  thmiglishe  were  weary,  Not  miUl  her 
fatUer  left  the  room — M hi* 
maps  atuf  charts,  tl tjat  liiy  mtghl  d^moh' 
atratft  the  Jamil's  gl o rinds  (\im re--d id  she 
speak  freely  • v‘  ,:\  \V  -V- 

%i  I could  fiat  sleep  last  night,  Mr 
Makhauy/'  Myd  iiurriedlv.  •,  ’*•  I lay 
awake  tlv*  whole  mgb  t — ihi  n kin  g abottt 
Maltham  left  his  office  early  the  next  what  I li $i\  done,  and  about  what  you 
afternoon  a nd  went  do  w n the  Point  again,  must  tUifife  ah'nitl  'Ww  ftif  doing  it.  if  £ 
Ilf*  had -no  headache,  the  wind  hat)  shifted  lmd  drowned  you.  after  breaking  my  word 
to  the  south  ward,  and  all  a I mot  him  was  to  father  that  way,  it  would  hate  heed 
attood  of  spring  gfunshine.  \vet  even  nn-  almost  murder.  It  was  very  noble  id 
d^*r  these  cheerful  conditions  he  found  the  you,  just  how,  -to  say  that  it  v m 
Point  rather  drearily  desolate.  Ht?  gave  much  your  fault  as  it  wna  <ni;«e.  But  it 
the  graveyard  a Wide  berth  white  he  came  was  not.  It  vv&s  rn  y fault  afVl  the  way* 
to  it,  and  looked  away  from  it.  His  de-  through.  w. 

am*  was  strong  that  he  might  forget  where  Vl  But  Qie  danger  was  Ju^i  as  tor 
he  h;MV^een  HI  rich  s nemo  for  the  firs  i yoii  it  was  for  trie^VM^Uiuini  an.suevthl. 
time,  Tfeytita  hot  exipuiyV;  wotiUl  have  hnew  drownetl  loo/ 

'3>htd)j|tt^uiv^or^iousueait  that  the  direct  ion  you  know/" 

in  winch  iie  was  sliding— along  the  lines-  **0h,  that  would  not  have  counted 
ttf  im-ai  r*sb;t&i».ee— was  at  least  question- It  would  not  have  counted  <st  ail  i 
•*bUy  vwl&  him  rather  open  to  ;^hordd  have  got  only  what  i deserved 

shunt  bad  a ml  . good  luck.  MaUham  came  close  Ur  her  ami  took 

hVmg  itrn^ed  at  'Em  taw  Castle,  he  in-  her  hand.  ‘'Don't  von  think  that  it 
feVi^  fhod  wh^ii  the  Major  said  and frpnt  would  luivt*  counted  for  a good  deal  to 
what-  'C’lhca  looked  that  the  domestic  mtlP*  he  a^ked.  Then  he  dropped  her 
Morin  of  the  previous  day  bud  been  a vig-%  baud  quickly  and  moved  away  from  her 
iMtHur. on e — #n d wa-s  glad  that  be  had  re-entered  the  room, 

out-  of  it.  But  it  had  blown  over  pretty  Inasmuch  .y,s  he  would  have  been 
w cdl,  and  his  g*>o<]  - na l ured  c halt  & bou  t 3 row  nod  ^lobg  with  lierr  th  ttc  Speech  w^s 
their-  od vr u hire  h wept  away  the  few  re-  lacking  in  logic  : hut  Ulrica  who  was 
oiaifdog  ciouds.  not  on  the  lookout  for  Iocjc  ju<i Uum, 

" lt;^/y^ljLyh^iidsome  of  yef/  Buh,” said  was  Mtistol  it,  Sud- 

the  Major.  ’ to  treat  the  matteh  as yo  du,  denly  she  -wjix  elate  again.  For  the 
My  da?*gbt£hV®pduf?t  Pt&i  p\Gxl  in$X£Xi&  fhoi  bW  kept  her  wakeful 'had  vari- 

able— /o'  when  she  oadmed  y*x  rutd  that  isbe<l  .*•  his  ^renii  thotighta  about:  the 
great  dangeh  she  brokivlidh  sabred  wool  to  . pep] ; ihto ov))idli  had  fi» lien  him  had 

me/*  not  set  him  '-against  her-- he  still  was  the 

y But  if.  was  <piite  .as  much ; toy  faw]t  as  same!/  0th  could  m>t  answer  lijm  wifh 


ifaagU-Udi  low. • Kirny  Kven.  if,  $!Kv..d.id  hke  flirting 

r»««>iigbt  wasof  ke!rd;oo^^h. Knd  how  white  he  .fi^d  put  it  in  iiis  own  mind)  it  was  m>x 

yi/  fyrent  wjitt'ik ' yo^  waited'  y&iifrh  inahih  (he  thing,  nrnier  t;Uei  yireiVfn^taru>4. 

lt>  Ux  &m*  hell  if  the  iiont  went  down,  for  Inm  to  flirt  with  her.  /Tie  re.snluiHy 
Those  well  the  feelings  > f «.  grntlmmm,  kept  the' word  fiirtni^wveU  forward  in  Ids 
su>*.  am)  of  a vehv  gallant  gcmlenian—  thoughts.  It  agreeably  vpud ill i-.d  the  en- 
«uch  m yo  qualify  ah\  Youftlt  eoifiluet  tire  situaiiQlr  A*  he  v>wy  well  knew* 
could  not  have  been  Mr/ Afahham , M>sh  vtm-  -ituf 

had  yov  been  bo  ti  and  b^tlin  $r3ufh  paht^  herself  Bub  It  waa 

olina.  8uh,  T ca?i  say  *10  rno‘ than  that. tnidct  thut  bead  1-lriea‘s  sudden  change 
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in  manner  and  the  look  that  she  had 
given  him.  In  spite  of  himself,  his  first 
impression  of  her  would  come  back  and 
get  in  the  way  of  the  new  impression 
that  he  very  much  wished  to  form. 
When  he  first  had  seen  her — only  the 
day  before,  but  time  does  not  count  in 
the  ordinary  way  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  been  close  to  the  gates  of  death 
together — he  had  felt  the  fire  that  was  in 
her,  and  had  known  that  it  slumbered. 
After  what  he  had  just  seen  in  her  eyes 
he  could  not  conquer  the  conviction  that 
the  fire  slumbered  no  longer  and  that  he 
had  kindled  its  strong  flame. 

Nor  did  he  wholly  wish  to  conquer  this 
conviction.  It  was  thrillingly  delightful 
to  think  that  he  had  gained  so  great  a 
power  over  her,  for  all  her  queenliness, 
in  so  short  a time.  Over  Miss  Strang- 
ford — the  contrast  was  a natural  one — he 
had  very  little  power.  That  young  lady 
was  not  queenly,  but  she  had  a notable 
aptitude  for  ruling— and  came  by  it  hon- 
estly, from  a father  whose  hard  head  and 
hard  hand  made  him  conspicuous  even 
among  Chicago  men  of  affairs.  It  was 
her  strength  that  had  attracted  him  to 
her  ; and  the  discovery  that  with  her 
strength  was  sweetness  that  had  made 
him  love  her.  He  was  satisfied  that  she 
loved  him  in  return — but  he  could  not 
fancy  her  giving  him  such  a look  as  Ul- 
rica had  just  given  him ; still  less  could 
he  fancy  her  whole  being  irradiated  by  a 
touch  and  a word. 

And  so  he  came  again  to  the  same  half- 
formed  conclusion  that  he  had  come  to  in 
the  boat  on  the  preceding  day : he  would 
let  matters  drift  along  pleasantly  a little 
farther  before  he  set  them  as  they  should 
be  with  a strong  hand. 

This  chain  of  thought  went  through 
his  mind  while  the  Major  was  exhibiting 
the  maps  and  expounding  the  Point’s 
future;  and  his  half -conclusion  was  a 
little  hastened  by  the  Major's  abrupt  stop, 
and  sudden  facing  about  upon  him  with: 
“ I feah,  sub,  that  yo’  do  not  quite  fol- 
low me.  If  I have  not  made  myself 
cleali,  suh,  I will  present  the  matteh  in 
anotheh  way.” 

Maltham  shot  a quizzical  glance  at  Ul- 
rica—which  made  her  think  that  she 
knew  where  his  thoughts  had  been  wool- 
gathering, and  so  brought  more  light  to 
her  eyes — and  answered  with  a becoming 
gravity:  “The  fact  is  I didn’t  quite  catch 
the  point  that  you  were  making,  Major, 


and  I’ll  be  very  much  obliged  if  you’ll 
take  the  trouble  to  go  over  it  again.” 

“It  is  no  trouble— it  is  a pleasuah, 
suh,”  the  Major  replied  with  an  animated 
affability.  And  with  that  he  was  off 
again,  and  ran  on  for  an  hour  or  more 
— until  he  had  established  the  glorious 
future  of  Minnesota  Point  in  what  he 
believed  lo  be  convincing  terms.  “ When 
the  time  to  which  I am  looking  fo’wa'd 
comes,  Mr.  Maltham,  and  it  will  come 
vehv  soon,  suh,”  he  said  in  enthusiastic 
conclusion,  “ it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
fo’tunes  of  this  great  metropolis  of  the 
No’thwest  will  be  fo’eveh  and  unchange- 
ably established.  Only  I must  wahn  yo’, 
suh,  that  we  must  begin  to  get  ready  fo’ 
it  right  away.  We  must  take  time  by 
the  fo’lock  and  provide  at  once — I say  at 
once,  suh — fo’  the  needs  of  that  magnifi- 
cent futuah  that  is  almost  lieah  now!” 

He  took  a long  breath  as  he  finished 
his  peroration,  and  then  came  down  smil- 
ing to  the  level  of  ordinary  conversation 
and  added:  “I  feah,  Mr.  Maltham,  that  I 
pehmit  my  enthusiasm  to  get  away  with 
me  a little.  I feah  I may  even  boah  yo’, 
suh.  I promise  not  to  say  anotheh  wohd 
on  the  subject  this  evening.  And  now,  as 
it  is  only  a little  while  befo’  suppeh,  wecan- 
not  do  betteh,  suh,  than  to  take  a drink.” 

Maltham  had  not  intended  to  stay  to 
supper.  He  even  had  intended  not  to. 
But  he  did — and  on  through  the  evening 
until  the  Major  had  to  warn  him  that  he 
either  must  consent  to  sleep  in  Eutaw 
Castle  or  else  hurry  along  up  the  Point 
before  the  ferry-boat  stopped  running  for 
the  night.  The  Major  urged  him  warmly 
to  stay.  Finding  that  his  invitation  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  accepted,  he  went  off 
for  a lantern— and  was  rather  put  out 
when  Maltham  declined  it  and  said  that 
he  could  find  his  way  very  well  by  the 
light  of  the  stars. 

Actually,  Maltham  did  not  find  his  way 
very  well  by  the  light  of  the  stars.  Two 
or  three  times  he  ran  against  trees.  Once 
— this  was  while  he  was  trying  to  give  the 
graveyard  a wide  offing  — he  stumbled 
over  a root  and  fell  heavily.  When  he 
got  up  again  he  found  that  he  had 
wrenched  his  leg,  and  that  every  step  he 
took  gave  him  intense  pain.  But  he  was 
glad  of  his  flounderings  against  trees,  and 
of  his  fall  and  the  keen  pain  that  followed 
it — for  he  was  savage  with  himself. 

And  yet  it  was  not  his  fault,  he  grum- 
bled. Why  had  the  Major  gone  off  that 
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way  to  hunt  up  a Xj3)Un'ri— and  .so  left  as  to  justify  lutn  in . saying1  to  himself,  fjri 
them  akm'e  '*  Toward  ihcMoid  of  his  walk  he-  did  say  to  himself,  that  the  XUriutLi. 
— hi#i  paid  \iav*mrypuMe»l  his  v.s:CiientetU  episode  wiu  idosed. 

ut>d  so  lexMoiv/i  ids  hatred  of  himseif  - hfi  lie  had  hesi titled  about  going-  down  to 
added  mued  more  lightly  : ‘ But  what  Eutiuv  Castle  to  say  good-Xy,  buL  in  the 

does  a sough*  kiss  amoum  la*  after  at)  T end  had  perceived  that  th«\  visit  was  a 

' ' fieeessity.  The  Major  -and  Ulrica  knew 

VIII.  that,  he  iv’15  to  leUv^  JSuiuth  whin  navi- 

gggfe* .gallon-  was  dosed  for  the  win m.r —in deed, 

.<»f;U^i.XvTJirt>ca.had  referred  lo  that  fagt 
^ • froquiuitly^bpi  he  had  hot  eon ii dec!  to 
r , . ./  them  the  remainder  of  life  rather  radical 

r'^  :'  programme.  He  meant,  to  do  lb  at  later 

by  idt^r^toria  the  Riders  wfioiu  EgypC 
; in  the  Yneon  time.  until  he:  as  us  married 

-.«/.  .-■  -;nn  -vj-Ti  and  across  the  Atlantic  it  was  essential 

Mu  $ day  in  the  early  vauvuoin  UV  keep  unbroken  the  friendly  rehiiioM» 
thAi  Mattharn  at  last  decided  delhjitdy  which  had  made  his  Aamtmrr — even  wuh 
-tnakit^  bfe'li&UThfTKed  t tesm ' its,  bad  interlude — so  -.keen hr  delightful 

jiUkm  of  the  spring  Hme^to.siop drifting*  to  him  • wrid  to  go  away  without  paying 
arid  to  seX 'tilings  us  they  should  be  with  a farewell  visit  he  knew  w on  Id  i>e  u>  risk 
a strong  hand  But  he  had  to  admit, 

even  as  he  formed  this  resolution,  that  to  a caki-strophe.  • Moreuvor.  Os  be  laid 
.writing  thmgs  1(011.0  as  they  should  bo  no  to  himself.  there  need  not  lx?  anyth  ir*g. 
longer  was  with  in  his  power.  final  about  it.  Kveo  though  the*  harbor. 

The  summer  had  cone  quickly,  most  did  freeze,  the  railways  remained  op^ru  — 
■'a^TiislungJy  quickly,  h«  tliouglifc- .)  nod  and:  it  was-  orily>l*feeiv fcpara  from  ;GVfe 
fur  the  most  part  pleasantly  — though  it  eago  to  Duluth  by  the  .fast  train.  . To 
had  been  broken  by  certain  interludes,  iJjritb&  Mj{>lU  )ifyTphning'up4g»iri.' 

not  plcasuriX  during  which  he  had  been  soon  would  he  a very  simple  matter.:  riiul 
even  more:  savage  with  himself  tlu-m  he  won  id  not  he  straining  the  truth,  ‘for  'hr 
fiyhi : be^m  during  tlriyi  yfyalk  bombard  knew  (ili»t  the  }Miil  updtt  hi^to'  ,rtjn  up’ 
from  KniAv?  Castle  Ui  life  dark;  Butfv • ri&V  iriij tial,  tfjfei  \vay • >y oukt  be:  almost  i r resist 
matter  how  d had  gO;tio,  Uie  summer  dub  § lily  strung; 

in te)y  \<m fttf  dcri ~ — tiua  witytate  h h amuse  Ht  f^ct;  the,  pull  \y^; #uo}t  #reu  gt  h 
mg  sessions  whh  the  Major  over  the  fun  tlhii  all  of  Ins  not  r>; evasive  tv  ill  (uvuvi* 

1 are  of  Minnesota  Point,  mid  his  sails ivtlli  ‘ hail  to  be  **xyrhrd  to  mfektv  hi is.  go  iiwa y 
Ulrica  on  the  lake  and  about  the  hay.  Ice  at  ail  -at  tem4t  to  go  ;vw^y  ^inoe.  'Very  , 
eJi«Nuly  had  begun  to  form  in  the  she)-  many  Hu  a*.*  he  liml  thougjn.  ^vf  thepossi- 
pa  ft*.:  of  the-  harbor;  and  tlie  we^t  lyillty  of  roversMi'if  life.-,  jpvd^vrntde  eotp- 
shi/V  of  wind  into  The  Korih  would  close  ptetelr  of.  making  fife1  w^dd  i tig  j^vu^y 
th»'  port  for  the  w inter  by  fwzhig  every-  with  Ulrica,  ami  of  writing  from  some 
f/fet.  All  the  b%' ship^  frit-otf  place  to  Miss  SUfingfoisJ  timt  he 
hud  sle;*.u*cd  asvay  east \rard,  • On  the  had  happened  to  many  •*ome!.H>dy  clso  ' 
prOyio^' ^ day:  hfc  had  dr$p»to|red  tho  aud  tlmt  Kite  free,  But  vac  It  time 
vessel.  <>*'  tiiuuvji  lino.  life  work  for  the  that  dm  hyd  considered  this  aJlcrn^H  y& fie 
seaiM>u ' was  • to  y&  baddnedlfeed  that VijL^  ebsi  :#p:i/(d  c**r>>^  too 

turn  t*/  ; in. he  -^'0^ ' hfe"  .liighy  a break  with  hfe 

her i Vi  eui^n^d  *>p  that  riightfe  train,  dt^.'Of'lHe  good'  i^nh  open  lo-him  tri 

Moren vei\  in  another  mWilf  he  to-be-  York,  the  h*ss  of  lib.^han-  tit  M^-y  Straug^ 
married  * in  Uer  Wv%i  ri*Ucr  >Ji>s  Si  rang-'  fords  id » are  of  the  gram -vie  valors  and 

ford  had  'rixed they  \v$v#  other  ^ }M’(ypertjc»  rifbirili  riould 

giving  nveiiv^  dhe^  R rind  probably  c q n> e tp  \ j e r ^7 loui  b er  father  dfed:  But 

to  E^yjit  fn  th.efe'pf ing  they  TOM  tV>r  Tfese,  praidicaf  gon.sn-telr0ti:0ffe,'  ';*w  ipy 

i () vr  back  iigui a.  but  nrit  lit  I>ril nth  inri^  fe;q It 'i'iilif  and  tvks.u ml 

eyen  to  Chimgo.  : Hr*  wgis  lo  li^ko  )ie  kvrinld  not  hesitist^l  lor 

of  (He  l^iStrrn  nrftce  of  th*  Hn tv.  and  .'i'iirrid  .&  monmnt  --he'mg  s>*risfiv.d  ihu.  ^sh.ic  fi\*m 
home  would  l.m  iu  Kew  Y.brfcv  .-irigh  would 

various  moves  were  so  definite  and  SO  fth;;]  be  heUcr  in  every  w ay  For  he  knew 
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that  while  Miss  Strangford  had  and  Ul- 
rica had  not  his  formal  promise  to  marry 
her,  it  was  Ulrica  who  had  the  firmer  hold 
upon  his  heart  ; and  he  also  knew  that 
while  Ulrica  would  meet  his  decision 
against  her  savagely  but  feebly  with  her 
passion,  Miss  Strangford  would  meet  the 
reverse  of  that  decision  calmly  knd  firmly 
with  her  strength.  The  dilemma  so  nearly 
touched  the  verge  of  his  endurance  that 
he  even  had  contemplated  evading  it  alto- 
gether by  shooting  himself.  Bui  he  had 
not  got  beyond  contemplation.  For  that 
sort  of  thing  lie  was  lacking  in  nerve. 

It  was  because  facing  what  he  knew 
was  a final  parting — even  though  Ulrica 
would  not  know  it— -would  be  so  bitter 
hard  for  him  that  he  had  hesitated  about 
making  his  visit  of  good-by.  But  when 
he  had  decided  that  it  was  a necessity — 
that  the  risk  involved  in  not  making  it 
outweighed  the  pain  that  it  would  cost 
him— he  came  about  again : adding  to  his 
argument,  almost  with  a sob,  that  he 
could  not  go  away  like  that,  anyhow — 
that  he  must  see  her  once  more! 

And  so  he  went  down  the  Point  again, 
knowing  that  he  went  for  the  last  time— 
and  on  much  the  same  sort  of  a day,  as  it 
happened,  as  that  on  which  his  first  visit 
had  been  made:  a gray,  chill  day,  with  a 
strong  wind  drawing  down  the  lake  that 
tufted  it  with  white-caps  and  that  sent  a 
heavy  surf  booming  in  upon  the  shore. 
He  had  no  headache,  but  he  had  a heart- 
ache that  was  still  harder  to  bear. 

He  had  intended  to  take  the  tram-car— 
that  he  might  hurry  down  to  the  Castle, 
and  get  through  with  what  he  had  to  do 
there,  and  so  away  again  quickly.  But 
when  he  had  crossed  the  canal  he  let  the 
car  go  off  without  him— for  the  good  rea- 
son that  the  meeting  and  the  parting 
might  not  come  so  soon.  And  for  this 
same  reason  he  walked  slowly,  irresolute- 
ly. Once  or  twice  he  halted  and  almost 
turned  back.  It  all  was  very  unlike  his 
brisk,  assured  advance  on  that  far  back 
day — ages  before,  it  seemed  to  him — when 
he  went  down  the  Point  for  the  first  time. 

As  he  went  onward,  slowly,  he  was 
thinking  about  that  day : how  it  had  been 
without  intention  that  he  turned  eastward 
instead  of  westward  when  he  started  on 
his  walk;  how  a whim  of  the  moment 
had  led  him  to  cross  the  canal ; how 
the  mere  chance  of  the  three  church- 
bound  women  hurrying  into  the  ferry- 
boat had  prevented  his  immediate  re- 


turn. He  fell  to  wondering,  dully,  what 
“chance”  is,  anyway — this  force  which 
with  a grim  humor  uses  our  most  uncon- 
sidered actions  for  the  making  or  the  un- 
making of  our  lives;  and  the  hopeless 
puzzle  of  it  all  kept  his  mind  unprofitably 
employed  until  he  had  passed  tile  last  of 
the  little  houses,  and  had  gone  on  through 
the  stunted  pines,  and  so  was  come  to  the 
desolate  graveyard. 

He  did  not  shun  the  graveyard,  as  he 
had  shunned  it  all  the  summer  long. 
The  need  for  that  was  past— now  that,  in 
reality,  Ulrica’s  name  had  come  to  be  to 
him  a name  upon  a grave.  For  a while 
he  stood  with  his  arms  resting  on  the 
broken  fence,  looking  before  him  in  a 
dull  way  and  feeling  a dull  surprise  be- 
cause he  found  the  dismal  place  still  pre- 
cisely as  he  remembered  it.  That  in  so 
very  long  a time  it  should  not  have  be- 
come more  ruinous  seemed  to  him  unrea- 
sonable. Then  he  walked  on  past  the 
little  church,  still  slowly  and  hesitating- 
ly, and  so  came  at  last  to  the  Castle. 
Oddly  enough,  the  Major  was  standing 
again  at  the  same  lower  window,  and  saw' 
him,  and  came  out  to  welcome  him.  For 
a moment  he.  had  a queer  feeling  that 
perhaps  it  still  wras  that  first  day — that 
he  might  have  been  dozing  in  the  pine 
woods,  somewThere,  and  that  the  past  sum- 
mer wras  all  a dream. 

The  Major  was  beaming  with  friendli- 
ness. “Aha,  Masteh  Geo'ge,  I’m  glad  to 
see  yo’  and  to  congratulate  yo’!”  he  said 
heartily.  And  he  gave  Maltham  a cor- 
dial dig  in  the  ribs  as  he  added:  “ Yo’ ah 
a sly  dog,  a vehy  sly  dog,  my  boy,  to  keep 
youah  secret  from  us!  But  I happened 
to  be  up  in  town  yestehday,  and  by  the 
meliest  chance  I met  Captain  Todd,  of 
youah  boat,  and  he  told  me  why  yo’  ah 
going  back  to  Chicago  in  such  a huhy, 
suh ! It  is  a great  match,  a magnificent 
match  that  yo’  ah  making,  Geo’ge,  and  I 
congratulate  yo'  with  all  my  haht.  I 
should  be  glad  of  the  oppo’tunity  to  con- 
gratulate Miss  Strangfo’d  also.  Fo’  I am 
not  flattehing  yo’,  Geo'ge,  when  I tell  vo’ 
that  she  could  not  have  found  a betteli 
husband  had  she  gone  to  look  fo’  him  in 
South  Calirolina.  Suh,  I can  say  no  mo’ 
than  that!” 

The  Major's  speech  was  long  enough, 
fortunately,  for  Maltham  to  get  over  the 
shock  of  its  beginning  before  he  had  to 
answer  it.  But  even  with  that  breathing 
space  his  answer  was  so  lame  that  the 
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Major  had  to  invent  an  excuse  wr  its  la  ok 
of  heart! ?ic»s.  '*■  1 don  l that  &ft£h 

rouab  <*hiflj  walk,  (^eo'^r  y^v  ait  half 

frozen/*  hn.  said.  ■ y -Come.  right  ki  and 
have  a drmk.  It  will  do  yo'  j>uod,  *nh . 

}•  'i!i  take  tli£  « h i i i out  of  ymmh 
\$m%$  |H  ' ^ V •'•■'.■;  ^ - V ‘ , ; / \ • ' 

WaiUuim  vvs*  {rbni  to  accept  Uhs  ihvo 

i J;oj»  i he  sivr#  of  tin;  drink-  that  lie 

n>»k  did  t,hf>’ heart  good/  “That# 
rie  h t,.  (S*ki*$$[l •'  b*v  sartf  with  great-  ape 
pmvaj.  * f .V  Sou  th -Cab rob m a n coni dot 
show  i\  WtWJy  flpptvcmt  fon  of  good  liqtmh 
■than  that '#*  He. (aihsedhis  ghifts  -and  epu- 
.iimfcd  .*  Ti  Aleinik.  mith  to  8tfan^' 
fo-ilV,  heaUb  Awl  to  yifstiifa'  $R*y  yiSf 
U>4f  bayy  rim  long  hv*?«  nf 
IhM  yt?  both  jcf^ebv<i}M 

Hft'poi  xVl*Vt),  hik  OWptj Hii&'iulii''- 
e<li  *'  1 will  call  Ulrica-  She  will  be  (find 
tQ  $TO  ¥o\  &flil kt '-frffet)  ’ . 

bUmmY’  Ho  paused  foV a moment  .amt 
the n wem  tm  iti  a ies»  nhnerful  imnv 
..;•'*■  But  l m*i&r  w&hn  ynV  Hwgev  th#T  she- 
Ws  ».  bail  ’hcmlaicbe  and 
self  k»  day  — and  no  ui^y  not  man ifest ', 
that  wahm  co’diality  in  regain]  to  yomih 
p^’tR  and  fvituah  happiness  fcllkt  she 
viably  feels.  X#*irife.<%  Oeo'gay'  llie  Mi*.-, 
jnr  cotitimued  arnribu^lv  JVI  am  not  quite 
rtunfri'tabte'aboin  heh.  She  scorns.  mt;+\ 
out  &f  &/|AYh$hf.  #.  mofcit  headache  Ought 
Ux  make  iwjJj.  And  (o'  the  last  month 
awl  mo\  as  y trin^y  have  ohsehr*Hi  ypuab* 
self,  she  ha#  next  accrued  to  fag hehswlf  at 
ail.  I duri't  mind  speaking  Hus  way 
frankly  to  y<y\  G’^o'gtv;  fqf y#  :ktii>w'.'Iio'Hv, 
Ttir  baht  is  wrapped.  up  in  heh.  As  1 
Once  told  y a,,  it  was1  on  1 y fifty  lo ve  f<T 
that  deab  <?hdd  that  kept  rue  a)Vye  'vrben 
i.i'h  frittfb&h  iefl  m*v ihv  Mwjoris  voter.' 

very  unsteady,  “and  ii  is  G-oif  s 
O'uih  ih/jt  if  v,*er/t  'Wyn?*  wok 

)&\ii  :iiMt  ! web  to  loae  beb  4*30. 
l vuHhfv  «UvMid  want  to  g?n>  right  up 
a>vd  die,  f eoiibl  not  Uw  ^ilhnwl  IfelHrJ 
i don't  think  that  I could  five  witiioiit 
kck l‘>5 \b ^ single  day 

Ther«  were  tears  in  the  Major  s as 
W «»pi>kf*  and  llift  lust  Wriu’d  v/as  ulinoat  a 
.VfiiUhAUi-  was  very  pauv  15 e.  did 
nnt abrupt  .an  iahmteri  ' /;  ;;•.; 

“Thank  yn\  George,TV  the  Major  went 
bn  [w.sroytfy . V^l  .s^e  by  yutMih  luoks 
Ifiut  X have  ymxah . ayteipathy;  I am  nipst 
gnt(iifii!  itx'.yo'  ftp  it;v  most  grateful  »n- 
dm]  r tn  a nxpmeM  1 1 e added  : “ Hah  k \ 
coining  novif  .l  l heali  Wh  j3UX- 
M'de;  HaVrk  ;’lt^w ^ Ueayy  and  ;$lovir  it  is— 


Go  gle 


TBAOEDY  %lf< 

a^d  she  dlvr^y^  as  li^ht  ori  ht?li  feet  as  a 
bird  ( Tp.  beali  lieb ■;«va(K  that  wj*y  alnipst 
breok^  k|V  hdl'it  K A 4)d;  tli*?u  lie  elif^eked 
liunself  •irijfeil  to  look  rather 

ufiusdittly  yheerfdh  as  XJTma .entered; the 
room. 


IX. 


Being  braced  hi  meet  sow#  mri  of  a 
fOvyi-m,  3rtakh»m  was  rafhvt’  jud.  **bo»d  by 
hoi  cocrmtirertug  k Ulrica  certainly 

fepkiug  The  wo rw --far:  her  liBudnche 
— - bor  eyoa  -duller.  ih:<>?r  usual.. ;iud 

there  wei^  dark  marks  under  the  in,  and 
she  was  ti  n usua  lly  pale  ;.  tatifc 

seetu  to  be  at  aU  excited,  and  tlr&  greeting 
that  riie  gave  Itim  was  out  r/rdlnary 
only  in  that  she  did  not  offer  him  her 
. lt&nd  He  drew  h -.’(|Uiek.'br«^tb,  and  (hr* 
lense  muscJes  of  hW  mind  relied.  . If, 
v%lie  vreire  taking  it  in  that'  i\m#t.  wayv  }& 
tli^ughu  he  had  worked  himself  into  he- 
r)iics  for  noth  i ug.  A nd  tbeh/  quite  ha^ir 
umlly;  he  foil  a .i-h^rj,  pang  of  resentment 
l^ftcause>V»e  Apd  fake  it  5i»o,  quietly,  Hx^r 
calmtir.sy  ntfiled  his  s»*if  iox*e* 

As  slie  Trehiaiiieti  ^ifehh  rmiking  no  ref- 
erence to  J£alliuinirf6  eirgagelnenU  U»e 
Major  felt  ..that-  the  p^ipriedies  of  the 
ease  w^re  not  b*uu,>  u l tended  to  and 
prompted.:  )hmv  " l have  been  wi.shifig 
Geo'ge*  joy  u n d pi  >S}>eh ri t y , rny  dea,h>*^he 
^ irt.  Have  ye'  nutlune  b*  «ay  o?'  him 
^iWhself  ;«h<>nt  hr^  robi i n g h a jipr ? rbV5  f ' 

•;*  Yvr.  " she  answered  V.ovv ly,  ” 1 have 
■H  ^Tea t *1«  a{  to  s;i\  to  hue  -so  much  that 
I anj  ^inng  ,tw  carry  hin*  o?r  in  the  Nilric 
l& ‘my  'if/'  She  turned  in  icjid 

SdSfed:  “ Yfiii  /bll  couie  with  hie  fur  it 
last  sail,  will  yxm  :m*rG 

Maltham  liestiahid..  and  then  rmstveered 
doubtfuhv  ' 1 Isn’t  it  a little  cold  for  sail- 
ing fth-day?  “Your  ;f»tJter;^ayS.  that  you1 
are  not  feeling  welU  I do;  Hiiiik  that  it 
will  lie  ;y o t T real  ty 

inrist  ,t 

^ j^rf  ViXflukVif  snob  a tliiui?/‘r 
the  Mitjar  slyvi4k  ro  |iennn|UbXu]y.  “The 
<.v*r;u!jeb  j iCC.  To-'  WiJl  CUtch  Vr/ 
»:bruh  j$  ..  ->i  «i . 

>*  It  ise  tton.lbai  day 
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when  I took  George  out  in  the  Nixie  for 
the  first  time — and  it  will  do  my  head 
good,”  Ulrica  answered.  And  added,  to 
Maltham:  “ I do  insist.  Come!” 

Against  the  Major’s  active  remon- 
strance, and  against  Maltham’s  passive  re- 
sistance, she  carried  her  point.  “ Come!” 
she  said  again— and  led  Maltham  out  by 
the  side  door  into  the  ragged  garden. 
There  she  left  him  for  a moment  and  re- 
turned to  her  father — who  was  standing 
in  a very  melancholy  way  before  the  fire. 

“Do  not  mind,  father,” she  said.  “It  is 
the  best  thing  for  me — it  is  the  only  thing 
for  me.” 

He  looked  at  her  inquiringly,  puzzled 
by  her  words  and  by  her  vehement  tone. 
Suddenly  she  put  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  kissed  him.  “Remember  al- 
ways, father,  that  I have  loved  you  with 
my  whole  heart  for  almost  my  whole  life 
long.  And  remember  always,”  she  went 
on  with  a curiously  savage  earnestness, 
“that  I am  loving  you  with  my  whole 
heart — with  every  bit  of  it — to-day!” 

“ I am  suah  yo’  ah,  my  daughteh,”  the 
Major  answered,  very  huskily. 

She  kissed  him  again,  holding  him  tight 
in  her  arms.  Then  she  unclasped  her 
arms  with  a sudden  quick  energy  and 
swiftly  left  the  room. 

She  led  Maltham  silently  to  the  boat,  and 
silently — when  she  had  cast  off  the  moor- 
ing— motioned  to  him  to  enter  it.  He 
found  this  silence  ominous,  and  tried  to 
break  it.  But  the  commonplace  words 
which  he  wanted  to  speak  would  not 
come. 

And  then,  as  he  sat  in  the  stern  and 
mechanically  steadied  i le  tiller  while  she 
hoisted  the  sail,  the  queer  feeling  again 
came  over  him  that  it  *till  was  that  won- 
derful first  day.  This  fueling  grew  strong- 
er as  all  that  he  remembered  so  well  was 
repeated:  Ulrica’s  rapid  movement  aft  to 
the  tiller;  his  own  shifting  of  his  seat; 
her  quick  loosing  of  the  centreboard  as 
the  wind  caught  them ; and  then  the  heel- 
ing over  of  the  boat,  and  her  steady  mo- 
tion, and  the  bubbling  hiss  of  the  water 
beneath  the  bow.  It  all  so  lulled  him,  so 
numbed  his  sense  of  time  and  fact,  that  sud- 
denly he  looked  up  in  her  face  and  smiled 
— just  as  he  had  done  on  that  first  day. 

But  the  look  in  Ulrica’s  eyes  killed  his 
smile,  and  brought  him  back  with  a sharp 
wrench  to  reality.  Her  eyes  no  longer 
were  dull.  They  were  glowing — and  they 
seemed  to  cut  into  him  like  knives. 


“Well,”  she  asked,  “have  you  any- 
thing to  say  for  yourself?” 

“No,”  he  answered,  “except  that  fate 
has  been  too  strong  for  me.” 

“Fate  sometimes  is  held  accountable 
for  a great  deal !”  she  said  dryly,  but  with 
a catch  in  her  voice. 

They  were  silent  again,  and  for  a long 
while.  The  boat  was  running  down  the 
bay  rapidly— even  more  rapidly,  the  wind 
being  much  stronger,  than  on  that  first 
day.  They  could  hear,  as  they  had  not 
heard  then,  the  surf  crashing  upon  the 
outer  beach  of  the  Point. 

The  silence  became  more  than  he  could 
stand.  “ Can  you  forgive  me?”  he  asked 
at  last. 

Ulrica  looked  at  him  with  a curious 
surprise.  “No,”  she  answered  quite 
calmly.  “Think  for  a moment  about 
what  you  have  done  and  about  what  you 
intend  to  do.  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is 
impossible?” 

“But  I love  you!”  he  cried  eagerly. 
“I  love  you  more  than  I can  tell.  It  is 
not  my  will  that  is  separating  us — it  is 
fate !” 

Her  look  softened  for  an  instant  as  he 
began,  but  as  he  ended  it  hardened  again. 
She  did  not  answer  him.  A strong  gust 
of  wind  heeled  the  boat  farther  over. 
They  were  going  at  a slashing  rate.  Be- 
fore them  the  inlet  was  opening.  The 
booming  of  the  surf  was  very  loud. 

He  saw  that  his  words  had  taken  hold 
upon  her,  and  repeated  them:  “I  do  love 
you,  Ulrica — and,  oh,  you  don’t  know 
how  very  wretched  I have  been ! More 
than  once  in  this  past  month  I have  been 
very  near  killing  myself.” 

She  gave  him  a searching  look,  and 
seemed  satisfied  that  he  spoke  the  truth. 
“I  am  glad  that  you  have  wanted  to  kill 
yourself,”  she  said  slowly  and  earnestly. 
They  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet.  As 
she  spoke,  she  luffed  sharply  and  they 
entered  it  close-hauled. 

“Yes,”  she  repeated,  speaking  still 
more  earnestly,  “ I am  very  glad  of  that. 
It  makes  me  feel  much  easier  in  my  mind 
about  what  I am  going  to  do.” 

Her  tone  startled  him.  He  looked  up 
at  her  quickly  and  anxiously.  “What 
are  you  going  to  do?”  he  asked. 

“ Drown  you,”  she  answered  simply. 

For  an  instant  he  did  not  take  in  the 
meaning  of  her  words.  Then  his  face  be- 
came very  white,  though  he  tried  to  smile. 
His  voice  shook  as  he  said:  “I  do  not 
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ards  the  telegraph  - office,  alas  for  the 
ponies!  without  as  much  as  a glance  to 
them  she  stopped  where  there  was  no 
shade,  and  the  sun  shone  unflinchingly 
down  from  a cloudless  sky  on  their  tired 
heads. 

The  telegraph  clerk  looked  up  with  sur- 
prise at  the  reckless  waste  of  words  in  the 
message.  Mrs.  Sebastian  Mallory  was  apt 
to  be  more  careful  in  her  counting,  but 
she  ungrudgingly  handed  out  a bill,  and 
without  waiting  to  even  look  over  the 
change,  she  sped  on  her  way. 

Would  the  trials  of  the  ponies  never 
end?  Now  it  was  towards  market  that 
they  were  driven,  although  their  mistress 
was  wont  to  declare  emphatically  that 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  go  to  that 
“horrid  place  and  see  raw  meat  with  a 
hot- weather  appetite.”  Yet  at  this,  the 
hottest  hour  of  a hot  day,  she  drew  rein 
where  a goodly  row  of  unpleasant  bloody 
cows  and  sheep  bereft  of  their  heads  were 
strung  up  for  public  view. 

It  was  of  no  use.  Mrs.  Sebastian  Mal- 
lory discovered  that,  personally  inspected 
instead  of  through  the  usual  medium  of 
a “ wagon  and  driver,”  the  limitations  of 
Clam  River  market  and  the  shortcom- 
ings of  its  presiding  genius— the  butcher 
— were  more  than  ever  apparent. 

“Oh,  of  course,”  she  exclaimed,  after 
listening  to  an  expostulating  commentary 
on  her  order,  “I  know  that  no  one  in 
Clam  River  ever  wants  game  or  any  of 
the  other  things  that  I must  have  to-day. 
But” — trying  to  be  conciliatory — “I  am 
expecting  guests  from — er — town  for  din- 
ner, and  I have  got  to  have  them.” 

“Carn’t  do  it,”  muttered  the  autocrat 
of  the  provisions,  chewing  the  end  of 
his  pipe  with  maddening  indifference. 
“Now  if  you  want  them  for  to-morrow, 
perhaps — ” Molly  did  not  wait  for  the 
conclusion  of  this  futile  suggestion. 

“That  is  not  the  question,”  she  inter- 
rupted. “I  must  have  the  things  that 
I want  to-day . Could  you  ’’—desperate- 
ly— “send  a man  to  town  on  the  11.15 
train  to  bring  them  back  in  time?” 

“We  might,  if  you  wanted  to  pay  a 
heap  for  it.”  There  was  a disagreeable 
insinuation  in  Mr.  Blakie's  voice  that  his 
former  experience  of  his  questioner  had 
not  been  such  as  would  make  her  unhes- 
itatingly accept  the  challenge. 

“I  will  pay  anything.”  Mrs.  Sebas- 
tian Mallory’s  tone  was  so  imperial  that 
it  clinched  all  further  argument,  and  her 


manner  as  she  wrote  the  order  impressed 
even  Mr.  Blakie.  Later  her  slip  of  paper 
was  passed  from  villager  to  villager  as  a 
sample  of  the  extravagance  “city  folks” 
were  capable  of,  and  it  was  the  cause 
of  nearly  the  whole  population  of  Clam 
River  turning  out,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
evening  train,  to  see  who  was  coming 
who  could  be  worthy  of  such  an  outlay. 

But  appearances  are  deceitful.  In  spite 
of  her  lordly  air  there  was  a tightening 
of  Molly’s  heart-strings  as  she  wrote. 
What  it  actually  meant  to  her  to  pay  for 
the  things  she  ordered  was,  probably, 
giving  up  that  season’s  tickets  to  the 
Philharmonics,  and  as  she  enumerated 
one  after  the  other,  “salmon,  saddle  of 
mutton,  quail,  a freezer  of  ice-cream,” 
and  the  many  accessories  to  a dinner  a 
la  mode,  she  could  hardly  suppress  a little 
moan.  ' 

Yet.  what  else  was  there  to  do?  Mrs. 
Van  Worcester  had  signified  a desire  to 
dine  with  her  and  her  husband  that 
evening,  as  “ Van  was  to  be  away,  and  it 
would  be  so  cozy  to  have  a dinner  with 
her  little  friend !”  Yes,  Mrs.  Van  Worces- 
ter was  coming  to  dine,  who  command- 
ed a chef  that  had  won  notoriety  at 
Delmonico’s,  whose  man -servants  and 
maid-servants  were  of  such  quality  and 
quantity  that  they  would  do  credit  to  the 
establishment  of  a prince,  whose  entire 
menage,  indeed,  a prince  might  well  emu- 
late and  envy,  it  was  so  perfect  in  every 
detail  ; above  all,  Mrs.  Van  Worcester, 
who  ruled  supremely  over  the  most  ex- 
clusive of  exclusive  sets  of  the  metropolis, 
who  could  make  or  mar  by  a word  or  rais- 
ing an  eyebrow  a person’s  social  career 
forever,  was  coming  to  dine! 

Mr.  Sebastian  Mallory  had  been  caused 
several  uneasy  periods  of  wondering  what 
the  end  of  it  all  would  be  when,  a month 
or  two  ago,  Molly's  intimacy  with  the 
“Goddess,” as  he  chose  to  term  the  august 
lady  of  Briney side,  began.  The  introduc- 
tion had  been  a broken  axle,  an  almost 
overturned  carriage,  frightened  horses, 
and  an  occupant  of  the  landau  with 
nerves  that  things  were  apt  to  “get  on,” 
in  front  of  the  modest  summer  residence 
that  the  Mallorys  had  rented  for  a sea- 
son at  Clam  River.  But  Molly  could  be 
relied  on  to  keep  her  head  pretty  well 
under  most  circumstances,  and  so  far  all 
had  been,  in  “Basty’s”  words,  “plain 
sailing.” 

Mrs.  Van  Worcester  was  quick  to  ap- 
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predate  an  amusing  companion — a trea- 
sure-trove in  this  wilderness  void  of  all 
social  opportunities,  where  for  the  sake  of 
a “ view  ” Van  had  chosen  to  build  his 
summer  palace — so  she  had  taken  Molly 
up  violently.  To  Molly  it  was  a liberal 
education  to  be  thrown  intimately  with 
the  mistress  of  the  great  house,  to  partake 
of  the  splendors  of  Brineyside,  and  to 
meet  the  members  of  its  various  house 
parties. 

She  had  been  able  to  hold  her  own,  too, 
with  the  big  people.  Her  little  home-made 
confections  had  bravely  passed  muster 
among  the  elaborate  toilets  of  which  they 
found  themselves  in  company,  and  it  had 
been  comparatively  easy  to  return  Mrs. 
Van  Worcester’s  hospitality  by  giving 
her  and  her  friends  an  occasional  cup  of 
tea  in  the  pretty  old-fashioned  garden  that 
happened  to  be  behind  the  Clam  River 
house.  The  tea  had  made  an  object  for  a 
drive  over  from  Brineyside  on  the  coach, 
and  the  “charming  simplicity  ” of  Molly^s 
entertaining  had  just  the  amount  of  sans 
g£ne  to  amuse  the  revellers  of  the  con- 
ventional world  of  fashion.  What  the 
“simplicity”  had  cost  in  time  and  pains 
to  secure,  only  Molly  herself  knew. 

The  present  situation  presented,  how- 
ever, an  entirely  new  and  unexpected 
problem.  Mrs.  Van  Worcester’s  pathetic 
appeal  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  dinner,  as 
she  was  so  “lonely,”  was  reason  enough 
to  make  Molly  bring  her  visit  to  Briney- 
side to  a speedy  close:  she  had  invented 
some  excuse  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  for 
going  home,  and  the  parting  injunction 
of  her  would-be  guest  had  added  fuel  to 
the  flame  of  housewifely  foreboding  that 
arose  in  her  heart. 

“It  will  be  too  charming,”  Mrs.  Van 
Worcester  had  said,  “to  dine  with  }’ou, 
Petite,  in  just  this  cozy  way  ; send  word 
to  your  husband  to  bring  down  one  of 
your  clever  friends  with  him  to  complete 
our  little  partis  carr&e.  I am  certain 
you  must  know  a great  many  amusing 
men !” 

Not  only  to  have  to  get  game  out  of  sea- 
son, peaches  from  the  South,  frozen  pud- 
ding from  Wherry’s,  and  bonbons  from 
Dail Hard's — for  such  were  the  staples  of 
Mrs.  Van  Worcester's  daily  fare  and  they 
must  be  had  at  any  price  and  any  pains — 
but  to  have  to  secure  a clever  man  besides, 
seemed  a good  deal  to  accomplish.  But 
Molly’s  pride  rose  to  the  emergency. 
Whatever  other  qualities  she  lacked, 


Basty  always  declared  she  had  “sand” 
enough  fora  dozen;  and  now,  when  she 
had  a lurking  suspicion  that  Mrs.  Van 
Worcester  wanted  to  test  her,  she  deter- 
mined that,  whatever  it  might  cost,  she 
would  not  be  found  wanting.  The  bur- 
den of  getting  the  man  she  had  shuffled 
off  on  to  Basty ’s  shoulders — it  was  little 
enough  for  him  to  do,  but  she  felt  sure 
that  the  message  she  had  sent  him  would 
accomplish  the  desired  end — and  she  pre- 
pared to  meet  and  conquer  herself  what- 
ever other  difficulties  might  present  them- 
selves. 

The  tired  little  ponies  reached  home  at 
last,  and  were,  with  thanksgiving,  released 
from  bondage ; their  trials  were  at  an  end . 
but  those  of  their  mistress  had  only  be- 
gun. It  was  washing  day,  and  the  cook, 
whose  objection  to  “ company”  before  the 
end  of  the  week,  when  the  clothes  should 
be  out  of  the  way,  amounted  to  a posi- 
tive mania,  was  the  first  cheerful  ordeal 
that  Molly  had  to  face,  but  she  did  not 
falter. 

“What  did  you  say,  marm?”  Sarah 
was  poking  into  a boiler  of  steaming 
clothes  on  the  fire;  the  place  was  redolent 
of  suds  and  starch,  and  the  perspiration 
was  running  from  her  red  face  in  streams. 
Molly  stood  in  the  doorway,  looking  most 
calm  and  cool  in  her  dainty  muslins,  how- 
ever unhappy  and  worried  she  might  be 
inwardly,  and  tried  to  repeat  her  order  in 
an  unquavering  voice.  She  was  convinced 
that  Sarah  had  heard  every  word  the  first 
time. 

“Salmon.  Roast  lamb.  Birds.  Clear 
soup.  Hot  breads — ” Every  separate  item 
was  echoed  back  in  a tone  not  pleasant  to 
hear,  but  Molly  stood  firm. 

“ It  is  as  hard  for  me  as  for  you,”  she 
ventured,  wishing  with  all  her  heart  that 
she  did  not  look  so  comfortable  and  de- 
cent. “It  isn't  much  fun  for  any  of  us 
to  have  to  get  up  such  a dinner  so  un- 
expectedly, but  Mrs.  Van  Worcester  is 
corning  to  dine.” 

“ Them  as  want  swells  to  dinner  had 
better  give  their  cooks  swells’  wages  and 
put  out  their  washing,”  came  in  low  mut- 
terings  from  the  direction  of  the  stove, 
accompanied  by  the  thump,  thump  of  the 
stick  among  the  clothes,  which  Molly 
tried  to  deceive  herself  into  believing  was 
intended  to  drown  the  remark;  but  al- 
though she  saw  in  miserable  prospect 
endless  trips  to  town  in  the  hot  August 
weather,  visits  to  intelligence  offices,  and 
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due  train.  He  found  his  desk  loaded  with 
letters,  and  on  top  of  all  a request  from 
the  head  of  the  firm  for  an  important 
half-hour’s  business  interview  at  noon 
This  complicated  matters,  but  such  a re- 
quest was  of  course  equivalent  to  a com- 
mand. One  note,  however,  brought  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  to  Basty’s  lips  when 
he  found  it  in  glancing  over  his  mail.  It 
was  from  Baldame,  saying  he  would  bring 
his  wife  and  “ kid  ” out  to  Clam  River  for 
that  night,  as  he  wanted  to  talk  over 
matters  relating  to  the  Whackitout  Silver 
Mines.  He  thought  that  at  last  he  saw  a 
chance  of  getting  his  friend  in  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  company’s  combina- 
tion, but  it  would  all  have  to  be  talked 
over  at  length  first;  and  as  the  owners 
of  the  mines  were  to  settle  up  matters  and 
make  an  official  statement  immediately, 
the  whole  thing  would  be  closed,  practi- 
cally, on  Tuesday.  There  was  a final 
clause:  “Needless  to  say,  old  fellow,  I 
am  overjoyed  to  have  got  this  through  so 
far  for  you.  It  lias  required  a good  deal 
of  wire-pulling,  but  I know  you'd  do  as 
much  for  me,  and  it  means  some  shekels 
in  your  pocket  by-and-by,  as  we  both 
have  reason  to  know,”  etc.  Basty  could 
have  shouted  for  joy.  For  months  he 
had  been  working  Baldame  for  just  this 
end.  It  did  mean  a very  good  thing  for 
him;  without  much  capital,  and  with  a 
pretty  hard  grind  most  of  the  time  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  it  was  a rare  streak 
of  luck  to  get  in  with  the  company.  He 
took  a minute  to  make  a memorandum 
to  get  some  cigars  and  a bottle  of  “ fiz” 
to  celebrate  the  evening;  then,  with  shirt 
sleeves  turned  up,  Basty  prepared  for  a 
day  of  it. 

“Telegram  for  you,  sir.”  The  office- 
boy  stood  at  his  elbow,  and  Basty  grew 
white  for  a moment  as  he  saw  the  signa- 
ture to  the  voluminous  message  on  the 
yellow  paper.  Then,  in  its  entirety,  the 
situation  dawned  on  him,  and  he  under- 
stood the  last  sentence:  “I  shall  never 
forgive  you  if  you  fail  to  bring  out  a man 
to-night.  The  Goddess  commands  and  I 
entreat.”  Basty  looked  at  his  watch.  It 
was  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  and  he  did  not 
have  to  leave  the  office  until  four.  There 
was  plenty  of  time  to  get  a man ; he  knew 
a lot  of  fellows  who  would  be  just  right; 
it  would  only  take  a minute  or  two  at  the 
telephone.  He  went  into  the  inner  office 
and  rang  up  Heartleigh.  Heartleigh  was 
the  most  charming  man  in  the  world, 


unique  as  being,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
foremost  in  his  profession  of  architecture 
in  the  city  and  almost  in  the  country; 
and,  besides,  the  best  of  dinner  men,  a 
good  story-teller — in  fact,  just  an  ideal 
person  for  the  occasion. 

The  bell  rang  back.  Heartleigh  an- 
swered: “Mighty  sorry.  Going  out  of 
town  on  business  for  the  night.  Can 
come  an}-  other  night  this  week.  Do  ask 
me  again.  Good-by !” 

“Hard  luck!”  murmured  Mallory. 
But  there  were  plenty  of  other  men  al- 
most as  good.  Franklin  Mason  came  to 
his  mind.  Just  the  fellow;  had  made 
the  hit  of  the  season  with  his  book  of 
short  stories;  everyone  was  talking  about 
him,  and  he  was  the  kind  of  a “ lion  ” that 
Mrs.  Van  Worcester,  with  all  her  prestige 
and  power,  couldn’t  reach,  because  he 
didn’t  care  a fig  for  anything  that  she 
had  to  give.  There  was  some  delay  in 
getting  him,  but  finally  Mr.  Mason  an- 
swered: 

“ Too  bad.  Nothing  I would  have  liked 
better,  but  I’m  going  off  this  noon  for  a 
week’s  shooting.  If  I had  known  yester- 
day, I could  have  arranged  to  come;  but 
now — Well,  good-by !” 

Basty  heard  the  clock  strike;  half  an 
hour  had  gone.  Hastily  he  rang  up 
Thornton — a lawyer  of  the  same  set  as 
Mrs.  Van  Worcester,  and  distinctly  pre- 
sentable, but  not  a celebrity  ; yet  he 
would  answer  perfectly  well.  The  re- 
sponse came  over  the  wire: 

“Thank  you  so  very  much;  but  my 
mother  has  just  come  to  town,  and  I 
promised  to  blow  her  off  to  the  play  to- 
night. Ask  me  again  soon.” 

Basty  drew  a long  breath  and  spent  a 
minute  or  two  in  consideration.  Gordon 
— yes,  Gordon  might  do.  He  was  pretty 
young  and  a trifle  fresh,  but  no  end 
bright,  and  his  verses  were  known  all 
over.  So  Basty  rang  up  Gordon. 

“ Mr.  Gordon  has  gone  on  his  vacation. 
He  started  an  hour  ago,  and  he  won’t  be 
back  for  two  weeks,”  came  in  clear,  con- 
cise tones  across  the  wire. 

Mr.  Mallory  passed  his  hand  over  his 
brow.  It  was  very  hot  in  the  small  tele- 
phone-office, and  his  face  was  wet,  and 
his  collar  had  all  gone  to  pieces,  lie 
tried  to  think  calmly.  St.  John  was 
good-looking,  an  old  sport,  and  although 
he  didn’t  care  much  for  him  personally, 
or  like  overmuch  to  think  of  his  Molly 
in  such  company,  he  would  amuse  the 
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standing  in  the  doorway  waiting  for  him 
to  get  through.  It  was  Mollar,  liis  col- 
lege chum;  and  while  Basty  held  out  his 
hand,  the  other  said,  hurriedly  : 44  I will 
only  keep  you  a minute.  I want  you  to 
dine  with  me  at  the  Valdoria  and  go  to 
the  play.  I’ve  asked  Langly,  whom  you 
always  wanted  to  meet,  for  the  especial 
purpose.  Do  come.” 

4‘  Oh!”  moaned  Basty, 4 4 if  I only  could! 
but — ” And  he  tried  to  explain  the  situ- 
ation. Mollar,  the  dearest  old  chap  in 
the  world,  couldn’t  understand,  and  Batsy 
felt  inclined  to  kick  him  when  he  said, 
“I’d  let  the  lady  go  to  thunder  before  I’d 
take  all  that  bother  for  her!”  and  looked 
totally  unsympathetic.  But  Mollar,  as 
Basty  knew  well,  would  really  lay  down 
his  life  for  him  if  he  asked  it,  so  he  for- 
gave him  now  on  the  ground  that  he 
would  know  better  when  he  was  married, 
and  dismissed  him. 

The  list  of  eligibles  was  becoming  lim- 
ited, but  there  was  Shanty.  Basty  won- 
dered why  he  had  not  thought  of  him  be- 
fore. He  had  never  known  him  much 
socially,  but  he  was  the  best  of  talkers, 
and  a very  good  friend  in  a business  way, 
and  he  would  be  “ pleased  to  death  to  be 
asked,”  Basty  knew.  He  was  right,  and 
he  felt  a glow  of  relief  all  over  as  through 
the  telephone  came:  “Delighted  to  come. 
Half  past  four  o’clock  train  from  the 
ferry?  All  right;  we’ll  be  there — ” 

Here  Basty  put  the  receiver  to  his 
mouth  and  fairly  yelled:  44  Hold  on! 
Whom  do  you  mean  by  4 we  ’?” 

44  Of  course  you  intended  to  include 
Mrs.  Shanty  in  the  invitation,  didn’t 
you?” 

The  tone  was  queer,  and  suddenly  Basty 
realized  that  there  was  a Mrs.  Shanty. 
The  next  few  minutes  were  not  pleasant 
ones  for  him  to  remember,  and  Shanty’s 
voice,  as  he  finally  remarked,  “I  beg  your 
pardon.  I misunderstood.  I cannot 
leave  my  wife,”  was  cold  enough  to  send 
down  the  mercury  of  Basty’s  heart  several 
degrees.  He  could  have  torn  his  hair. 
How  in  Heaven’s  name  had  he  been  so  stu- 
pid as  to  forget  the  existence  of  Shanty's 
wife?  Shanty  was  a man  who  wouldn’t 
get  over  that  kind  of  thing,  and  Shanty 
was  so  very  useful  in  every  way  to  the 
firm ! 

Basty  was  now  pretty'  desperate.  Still 
he  went  on  ringing  up  one  man  after  an- 
other, and  one  after  another  refusal  was 
sent  over  the  wire.  Lunch  hour  came 


and  went.  One  o’clock  arrived,  and  then 
only  was  Mr.  Mallory  roused  to  the  fact 
how  time  was  passing  by  a hand  being 
laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  a voice  in  his 
ear  saying:  44  Well,  you’re  in  for  it!  The 
boss  has  been  waiting  more  than  an  hour 
for  you  to  appear  downstairs,  and  lie  s in 
a state!  They  told  him  you  were  talk- 
ing to  your  friends  over  the  telephone.” 
Basty  blanched.  Then  he  put  on  his  coat 
and  went  down  stairs  to  the  private  office 
of  his  chief. 

It  was  a trying  half-hour,  and  it  left 
Mr.  Sebastian  Mallory  rather  shaky  and 
shop- worn.  He  ascended  the  stairs  weari- 
ly, and  sat  down  before  his  piled-up  desk. 
It  was  no  use  attempting  to  do  anything 
now ; it  was  too  late  in  the  day.  The  train 
would  go  in  half  an  hour.  He  hadn't 
eaten  a mouthful  since  morning;  he 
hadn’t  secured  a man.  Fiually  he  wrote 
and  sent  a note  to  Mollar.  There,  it  was 
done!  No  one  could  have  been  worse, 
but  he  knew  that  Mollar  would  come  to 
his  rescue,  even  if  he  had  to  make  an 
enemy  of  another  man  for  life,  and  that 
he  had  practically  asked  him  to  do.  But 
Molly  had  commanded  him  to  bring  some 
one,  and  he  would. 

At  six  o’clock  Mr.  Sebastian  Mallory 
and  hisguest  arrived  at  Clam  River.  Mr. 
Mollar  was  not  happy.  He  had  never 
gone  back  on  any  one  in  such  a mean 
way  before.  He  had  lost  a good  dinner 
and  a happy  man’s  evening,  all  for  a lot 
of  womanish  nonsense  he  couldn’t  for 
the  life  of  him  make  head  or  tail  out  of, 
but  he  had  come  at  his  friend’s  des- 
perate call.  As  for  Basty  himself,  he  was 
in  a frame  of  mind  it  would  hardly  do  to 
analyze. 

There  was  little  comfort  for  any  one  at 
the  house.  After  one  glance  at  the  occu- 
pants of  the  carriage  that  came  from  the 
station,  Molly  fled  to  her  room  without 
waiting  to  greet  them.  44 To  think  you 
could  have  brought  that  thing , who  is 
the  very  most  dreadful  bore  in  the  world, 
when  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  get  one 
man}  and  I have  made  myself  sick  work- 
ingall  day!”  was  her  greeting  to  her  hus- 
band. Of  course  tears  followed,  so  it  was 
of  no  use  to  argue,  and  Basty  retired  from 
the  scene  with  Mollar  and  cigars. 

At  eight  o’clock,  however,  the  Mallory 
household  had  assumed  a very  pleasing 
aspect,  and  nothing  could  possibly  have 
been  guessed  to  be  wrong  anywhere. 
Everything  had  come  from  market,  and 
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Molly  knew  Sarah  would  do  her  best,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  getting  a good  refer- 
ence. The  house  looked  charming:  can- 
dles burning  under  little  shades  made  a 
soft  light,  and  roses,  gathered  in  anguish 
in  the  hot  afternoon  sun,  were  every- 
where giving  out  a delicate  delicious 
odor.  Molly  was  a pretty  sight  to  see  in 
her  becoming  muslin  frock,  her  white 
shoulders  rising  from  babyish  frills  of 
lace  and  knots  of  innocent  blue  ribbon; 
and  Basty  and  Mr.  Mollar  were  above  re- 
proach in  immaculate  evening  dress  and 
stiff  collars.  Maid,  table  decorations,  all 
were  so  perfect  that  nothing  was  left  to 
be  desired,  even  to  salted  almonds,  and 
the  most  delicate  of  Sauternes  in  the 
cooler— every  detail  was  complete. 

“She  is  coming!”  murmured  Molly, 


drawing  a long  breath  as  the  carriage 
drew  up  at  the  door;  she  felt  as  if  all  the 
effort  had  been  worth  while  now  ; nothing 
could  have  been  better  if  she  had  given  a 
week  to  planning  it.  Even  Mr.  Mollar 
looked  handsome  enough  to  make  any 
one  overlook  his  other  shortcomings.  The 
door  opened,  and  in  came  — the  maid 
with  a note.  Molly  tore  open  the  enve- 
lope, and  read : 

“Ch^rie. — At  this  last  moment,  with 
the  carriage  at  the  door  waiting  to  take 
me  to  you,  my  tired  nerves  have  given 
out.  It  has  been  such  a wearisome  day ! 
Let  me  come  to  you  soon  when  it  is  cool- 
er; my  heart  now  goes  instead. 

A vous. 

Marguerite  Van  Worcester.” 


EPISODES  OF  THE  TAIPING  REBELLION. 

THE  SHRAPNEL  OF  GENERAL  ALING,  AND  THE  BATTLE  OF  MUDDY  FLATS. 
BY  REAR-ADMIRAL  L.  A.  BEARDSLEE,  U.  S.  N. 


VT  the  time  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion  — 
that  is  to  say,  in  1854— a shrewd  and 
ambitious  “house-boy,”  named  Aling, 
employed  by  one  of  the  foreign  business 
houses  of  Shanghai,  being  fired  by  the 
prospect  of  unlimited  loot,  organized  a 
very  successful  rebellion  against  the  im- 
perial authority.  He  proclaimed  himself 
General,  and  all  of  his  assistants  officers  of 
high  degree ; and  one  night  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  walled  Chinese  city  in  the 
name  of  Tai  ping  wang.  The  capture  was 
not  without  bloodshed;  a few  out  of  the 
multitude  of  Chinamen  made  some  resist- 
ance, but  they  were  promptly  slain,  and 
their  heads  hung  on  hooks  as  ornaments 
to  the  gate  of  entrance.  The  Chinese  cit- 
izen does  not  light  unless  he  has  taken 
too  much  samshu;  in  his  own  words, 
“ That  flitey  no  blong  my  pidgin;  he 
blongy  soldier  man  pidgin .” 

The  capture,  or  rather  change  of  own 
ersliip,  of  the  city  was  reported  to  the  Em- 
peror, who  despatched  an  army  to  recap- 
ture it.  In  laying  siege  to  the,  city  the 
army  selected  the  site  for  its  forts  with 
great  judgment,  for  between  the.  points  of 
the  extreme  ranges  of  the  guns  of  both 
sides  there  was  a safety  zone  about  half  a 
mile  wide,  in  which — though  battles  were 
frequent  and  fierce- looking,  with  much 


firing  of  guns  and  crackei*s,  beating  of 
gongs,  and  a great  noise  of  insulting 
shouts— no  balls  would  fall. 

At  this  time  I was  a very  young  and 
small  midshipman  on  the  United  States 
corvette  Plymouth , at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Shanghai.  I managed  to  see 
more  or  less  of  what  was  going  on, 
and,  among  other  things,  one  shot  that 
was  more  effective  than  the  usual  run. 
There  was  a battle  on.  I had  strolled 
over  to  the  front  of  the  Taiping  troops, 
where,  resting  on  his  gun,  stood  Colonel 
Reynolds,  familiarly  known  as  Pirate 
Reynolds,  a burly  English  soldier  of  for- 
tune, who,  for  a consideration,  had  joined 
Aling's  army  to  organize  and  drill  it. 
He  had  a Minie  rifle,  the  first  of  the  make 
I had  ever  seen,  and  he  was  very  proud 
of  it.  After  descanting  on  its  merits,  he 
asked  me  if  I should  like  to  try  a shot.  I 
said  I should.  He  pointed  toward  the 
enemy,  and  said,  “Do  you  see  that  chap 
with  a red  shirt — that  fellow  jumping  up 
and  down?”  I could  see  him  distinctly. 
“Well,  take  a crack  at  him,  and  if  you 
hold  a litt  le  high,  you'll  fetch  him.”  I 
recoiled  at  the  offer,  hardly  caring  to  com- 
mit a murder.  “Gimme  the  gun,”  he 
said  ; “seeing  you  are  so  damned  squeam- 
ish, I'll  try  him  myself;”  and  he  did.  He 
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fired,  and  the  red-shirted  Chinaman  fell 
dead.  This  ended  the  battle;  the  Impe- 
rialists, who  had  not  dreamed  of  such 
heavy  losses,  beat  a rapid  retreat. 

Men  would  escape  from  the  ranks  very 
frequently  during  these  battles,  and  take 
refuge  in  the  foreign  settlements,  where 
they  would  do  considerable  looting.  To 
prevent  this  as  much  as  possible,  a guard 
had  been  stationed  along  the  Yang-king- 
pang  Creek,  with  headquarters  at  a Joss- 
house.  I was  detailed  for  duty  with  this 
guard,  which  preserved  44  Shanghai  neu- 
trality M;  that  is,  we  drove  back  impartial- 
ly the  stragglers  from  either  army,  never 
shooting  unless  they  resisted  us.  It  so 
happened,  however,  that  nearly  all  of  our 
troubles  were  with  the  Imperialists,  or 
Tanti  men.  The  Taipings  seldom  offend- 
ed, and  for  this  reason  General  Aling 
gradually  grew  to  look  upon  us  as  friends 
and  allies. 

Several  of  us  used  sometimes  to  stroll 
over  the  bridge  and  through  the  gates, 
taking  a shuddering  peep  on  the  way  at 
tli©  freshly  severed  heads,  and  go  on  into 
the  city  to  call  on  the  General.  Every 
one  was  civil  and  friendly,  and  the  more 
so,  perhaps,  for  the  fact  that  some  of  us 
youngsters,  having  no  knowledge  of  in- 
ternational law,  or  fear  of  consequences 
as  long  as  the  first  lieutenant  didn't  hear 
of  it,  amused  ourselves  at  the  water- 
battery  by  introducing  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  shooting  at  an  enemy’s 
fort  across  the  river.  They  had  one  big 
gun  in  particular,  which,  I remember,  we 
once  loaded  secundum  artem— that  is,  with 
the  nearest  to  a spherical  ball  which  we 
could  find  in  an  adjacent  pile — and  then 
trained  on  the  fort.  We  lit  the  outer  end 
of  a long  fuse,  and  rushed  for  safety  be- 
hind a stone  structure,  where  we  staid 
until  a tremendous  roar  notified  us  that 
the  gun  had  gone  off.  A nervous  peep 
assured  us  that  it  had  not  burst. 

There  was  always  a guard  at  Aling’s 
door,  and  along  the  long  semi-dark  tor- 
tuous passage  which  led  to  it  sentinels 
were  stationed  at  most  unexpected  cor- 
ners. Aling  was  generally  found  sitting 
at  a large  table,  on  which  lay  a pair  of 
pistols,  and  his  sword  conveniently  near, 
lie  wore  an  anxious  look,  a mixed  and 
gorgeous  uniform,  and  a pork -pie  hat 
adorned  with  a blue  glass  button.  This 
head -gear  he  did  not  remove  as  lie  saluted 
us,  and,  in  fact,  not  at  all.  For  this  there 
was  a reason.  Among  his  many  reforms 
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Taiping  (who  professed  to  be  a younger 
brother  of  Jesus  Christ)  had  abolished  the 
wearing  of  the  queue,  or  pigtail,  and 
directed  that  hair  should  be  worn  au 
naturel . The  position  of  Aling  and  his 
cohorts  was  not  sufficiently  assured  to 
warrant  their  literal  compliance  with  the 
order.  Therefore,  in  view  of  an  emer- 
gency which  might  call  upon  them  for 
disguise,  they  contented  themselves  with 
coiling  their  queues  and  concealing  them 
under  their  hats. 

Certain  of  Taiping's  reforms  just  suit- 
ed Aling.  All  Joss-houses,  Josses,  grog- 
shops, and  houses  of  ill  fame  were  abol- 
ished, and  Aling’s  lockers  were  filled 
with  loot.  Immediately  upon  entering 
his  quarters  we  were  served  with  cham- 
pagne, ale,  and  cigars  galore,  and  he  not 
infrequently  presented  to  us  Josses  and 
other  ornaments  from  looted  temples. 
Altogether  a call  upon  Aling  was  plea- 
sant. 

One  afternoon,  as  I wended  my  way 
through  the  semi-dark  passage,  I received 
quite  a start.  Something  grabbed  my 
leg,  and  then  came  a most  hideous  clat- 
ter of  sound  in  a very  high  key — evidently 
a spoken  language.  As  I jumped,  I looked, 
and  all  I could  see,  in  the  dim  light,  was 
a long  brown  hand  and  arm,  which  traced 
back  to  a bamboo  cage  and  to  a woman 
imprisoned  in  it.  The  noise  was  a wo- 
man’s voice,  in  which  sobs,  or  more  cor- 
rectly squeals,  indicated  a tale  of  woe. 
My  guide  hit  her  hand  with  a stick,  and 
she  let  go  of  my  clothes;  then  he  hurried 
me  to  Aling’s  room  and  presence.  Aling 
arose  as  usual  to  greet  me,  and  as  soon  as 
I could  with  decency  interrupt  the  salu- 
tation I began  asking  about  his  prisoner. 
Our  conversation  was  carried  on  in  pid- 
gin-English,  in  which  we  were  both 
adepts. 

44  Aling , what  fashion  hah  got  that 
piecee  woman  dotcnside  f"  (Aling,  why 
have  you  got  that  woman  downstairs?) 

“She  blong  Toutai  woman , he  makee 
spy  pidgin.1'  (She  is  an  Imperialist  wo- 
man ; she  is  a spy.) 

“Hi,  that  velly  bad , what  thing  you 
catcliee  t You  no  make e killum  he  f ’ 
(Why,  that  is  very  bad;  what  will  you 
do  to  her?  You  won't  kill  her?) 

44  Choy!  my  can  secure  no  killum , he 
woman , spose  he  man  my  killum  chop- 
chop."  (Of  course  I won't  kill  a woman. 
If  it  were  a man,  I would  kill  him  very 
quickly.)  % 
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Then,  after  a pause:  “ My  puttee  stone 
on  he  neck , puttee  he  in  water — blimeby 
he  diown”  (I  will  put  her  in  the  water 
with  a stone  on  her  neck.  She  will  quick- 
ly drown.) 

I determined  to  save  the  woman’s  life, 
and  to  that  end  I pleaded  with  Aling, 
offering  even  to  buy  her.  I mentioned  a 
price,  undoubtedly  much  beyond  her  mar- 
ket value,  which  I could  not  tell,  as  I had 
not  seen  her,  and  a sum  that  would  have 
left  me  bankrupt  for  the  cruise,  could  I 
have  borrowed  it.  Aling  refused  all  my 
offers;  he  persisted  that  she  had  learned 
too  much,  and  that  she  was  dangerous. 
But  at  last  he  seemed  to  yield  a little, 
and  said  : “ My  can  do  so  fashion,  spose 
you  no  wanchee  takee  he,  you  letty  my 
keep  so  fashion  no  can  makee  talk  any 
man.  My  can  sellee  you , you  makee 
show  my  how  fashion  makee  that  snap - 
net”  (I  will  do  this,  if  you  will  let  me 
keep  her  in  close  confinement.  I will  let 
you  have  her,  if  you  will  teach  me  to 
make  shrapnel.) 

Aling  had  seen  the  peculiar  efficacy  of 
shrapnel  in  the  battle  of  Muday  Flats, 
which  I shall  tell  about  by-and-by,  and 
he  had  been  strenuously  begging  for  this 
instruction  ever  since.  I had  declined  to 
teach  him,  on  the  broad  ground  that  I 
had  no  right  to,  but  actually  because  I 
did  not  know  how  myself.  All  this  oc- 
curred nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  at  that 
time  at  the  Naval  Academy  midshipmen 
were  not  taught  such  matters.  However, 
the  stake  was  worth  a risk,  and  I closed 
the  bargain,  stipulating  for  a few  days’ 
time,  and  that  the  woman  should  be  well 
cared  for  and  fed. 

Mjr  woman  was  brought  in.  She  was 
very  noisy  in  her  demonstrations  of  grati- 
tude. I was  glad  I had  earned  them,  for 
in  one  respect  she  resembled  my  mother — 
she  was  of  about  the  same  age.  A room 
was  assigned  her.  I saw  her  safely  se- 
cured, and  I left  wondering  how  I was 
going  to  keep  my  part  of  the  bargain. 

I sought  aid  from  the  gunner,  but  he 
knew  no  more  than  I.  Between  us,  how- 
ever, we  devised  a plan,  and  made  an  elab- 
orate working  drawing  of  it.  Our  shrap- 
nel consisted  of  two  hollow  hemispheres, 
which  screwed  together  at  the  edges.  As 
we  could  not  be  quite  sure  of  a perfect 
joint,  the  fuse-hole  was  to  be  bored  some 
distance  from  the  edges.  When  care- 
fully drawn  to  scale, with  the  sulphur  in 
which  the  bullets  were  bedded  painted 


yellow,  and  with  the  bullets  as  nearly  a 
lead-color  as  we  could  manage,  it  was,  on 
paper,  a very  pretty  projectile.  The  gun- 
ner supplied  me  with  a fuse  for  sample. 

When  I delivered  the  sketch  to  Aling 
he  was  highly  pleased,  and  gave  me  a 
Joss  and  a drink  and  a cheroot,  as  usual, 
and  let  me  see  my  property. 

Some  days  elapsed  before  I again  had 
opportunity  to  visit  Aling.  When  I en- 
tered his  apartment  he  did  not  arise  and 
salute  me  as  joyously  as  usual ; he  neither 
laughed  nor  smiled ; lie  did  not  offer  Joss, 
drink,  or  smoke  ; he  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed for  conversation.  In  short,  the  in- 
terview was  chilly. 

As  a topic  of  mutual  interest,  I intro- 
duced the  shrapnel,  and  asked: 

“Aling,  you  hab  makee  that  shrap- 
nel f” 

“ Hab  makee,”  he  replied,  very  shortly 
and  surlily. 

I tried  again  : “ You  hab  makee  flire 

her 

With  a little  more  show  of  interest,  he 
said : “Hab  makee  flire  one  piecee.  My 
hab  killum  lum  [eleven]  piecee  man!” 

“ Maskee  Aling,  you  killum  eleven  man 
one  piecee  shrapnel!  He  number  one  !” 

But  then  came  an  explosion : “ Hi  yah  ! 
no  blong  killum  that  Toutai  man , he 
killum  my  man.” 

There  was  something  wrong  in  my  in- 
vention : it  had  evidently  exploded  at  the 
muzzle. 

I did  not  seek  further  conversation,  I 
did  not  ask  to  see  the  lady,  but  I did  clear 
out.  As  I passed  through  the  gates,  the 
hanging  heads  seemed  to  grin  at  me. 

I never  went  back.  What  became  of 
the  woman  I never  knew.  She  may 
have  been  killed,  or  she  may  have  es- 
caped during  a big  fight  in  which  a 
French  frigate  took  vengeance  on  her 
captors  for  the  murder  of  some  sailors. 
Aling  and  his  dynasty  disappeared. 

The  battle  of  Muddy  Flats  does  not 
need  to  be  described  in  detail ; it  was  of 
little  importance,  except  perhaps  to  those 
who  took  part  in  it,  and  especially  to 
those  who  were  killed  and  wounded.  I 
doubt  if  its  record  has  found  a place  in 
history,  unless  the  archives  of  the  Navy 
Department  may  be  so  considered.  Yet, 
while  it  lasted,  it  was  quite  a sharp  little 
fight,  in  which  some  three  or  four  hun- 
dred people  were  killed.  It  occurred  on 
the  4th  day  of  April,  1854. 
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The  two  cities  of  Shanghai,  the  wall- 
ed Chinese  city,  in  which  natives  alone 
live,  and  the  foreign  settlement,  well 
built  with  fine  houses  and  streets,  both 
front  oii  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  are  sep- 
arated by  the  Yang-king-pang  Creek  and 
a Chinese  suburb ; they  are  about  two 
miles  apart.  A race -course,  belonging 
to  the  foreign  residents,  is  in  the  rear  of 
the  foreign  settlement,  and  in  the  rear 
of  the  walled  city  were  the  forts  held  by 
the  forces  of  the  imperial  army  of  China, 
which  had  been  sent  down  from  Peking 
to  oppose  Aling.  The  cities,  race-course, 
and  forts  formed  the  corners  of  a some- 
what irregular  quadrilateral.  The  bat- 
tle-field was  an  expansive  mud  flat  before 
the  Chinese  forts,  interspersed  with  rice- 
marshes  and  swamps.  Many  conical 
earthen  structures  were  erected  thereon, 
resembling  haycocks  in  size  and  general 
appearance,  in  the  upper  portions  of 
wrhich  reposed  what  was  left  of  the  dead 
of  a long-ago  dynasty,  who  were  thus 
lifted  clear  of  the  water,  and  of  the  wild 
dogs  who  hold  high  carnival  in  Asiatic 
burying-grounds. 

The  combatants  were,  on  the  one  side, 
an  army  from  five  to  ten  thousand  strong ; 
I might  better  say  weak , for  they  got  so 
scared  early  in  the  fight  that  their  num- 
bers merely  increased  their  percentage  of 
casualties.  These  men  were  under  the 
shelter  of  the  forts  of  which  I have  spok- 
en, which  were  of  mud,  and  from  four  to 
seven  feet  thick. 

On  the  other  side  was  a very  mixed 
party  of  about  three  hundred  bluejackets 
and  marines,  captains  and  mates  of  trad- 
ing-vessels, merchants,  bookkeepers,  and 
clerks  of  several  nationalities.  The 
United  States  sailing-corvette  Plymouth , 
Captain  John  Kelley,  and  the  British 
corvettes  Encounter  and  Grecian , Cap- 
tains O'Callahan  and  Donalds,  which 
were  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  contribu- 
ted about  three-fourths  of  the  attacking 
force.  The  remainder  was  made  up  from 
merchant  ships  and  business  houses.  The 
junior  members  of  the  foreign  trading 
establishments  in  the  neighborhood  were 
bored  by  enforced  inactivity,  as  their  usu- 
al out  door  sports,  such  as  racing,  rabbit- 
coursing, pheasant- shooting,  etc.,  were 
greatly  circumscribed  by  the  presence  of 
the  Chinese  army ; and  furthermore  they 
were  justly  enraged  at  the  frequent  loot- 
ing expeditions  made  by  the  soldiers  into 
the  foreign  settlement;  so  they  were  nat- 


urally among  the  most  eager  to  get  at 
them  and,  in  a legitimate  way,  “shoot  a 
few  fuhkies.” 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  affair  was 
an  outrageous  assault  which  was  perpe- 
trated the  day  before  the  fight  by  a gang 
of  Chinese  soldiers  upon  an  English  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Chaldecott  Smith,  and  a 
lady  whom  he  was  escorting  on  the  race- 
course. The  two  English  people  would 
have  fared  badly  but  for  a lucky  chance. 
Some  of  the  sailors,  both  English  and 
American,  who  were  ashore  on  liberty 
had  hired  horses,  and,  after  a drink  for 
luck,  had  repaired  to  the  course  for  an 
international  race  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  instinct  of  jacks.  They  arrived 
just  in  time  to  see  a chance  for  a row, 
and  they  took  advantage  of  it.  Although 
unarmed,  they  charged  on  the  Chinamen, 
jumped  off,  and,  with  fists  and  their  rid- 
ing-whips, so  soundly  thrashed  them  that 
they  took  to  their  heels  and  made  for 
their  forts,  from  which  such  a host  sal- 
lied to  their  assistance  that  the  jacks 
had  to  remount  their  ponies  and  flee. 

This  little  circus  stirred  up  the  China- 
men as  a stick  would  stir  up  a swarm 
of  bees.  The  news,  or  rather  rumors, 
came  in  thick.  The  Chinese  vowed  that 
night  to  burn  and  loot  the  foreign  set- 
tlement. The  people  became  alarmed, 
and  a prearranged  signal  was  hoisted  on 
Russell  and  Company's  flag-staff  : “ Send 
assistance.”  The  ships  quickly  respond- 
ed, and  in  less  than  an  hour  a small  out- 
post fort  nearest  to  the  settlement  was  at- 
tacked, a few  Chinamen  killed,  and  many 
wounded.  About  two  hundred  were  cap- 
tured, tied  together  by  their  pigtails,  and 
driven  into  a large  tea-storehouse. 

Captains  Kelley  and  O'Callahan,  al- 
though in  the  American  and  English  ser- 
vices, were  both  of  Irish  blood,  and  it  was 
up.  They  met  and  arranged  to  have  a pic- 
nic the  next  day,  if  the  Chinamen  failed 
to  obey  an  order  which  they  sent  them  by 
some  paroled  prisoners.  The  order  was 
to  evacuate  all  of  their  forts  by  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  alterna- 
tive was  that  we  would  drive  them  out. 
That  evening  the  affair  was  planned.  In 
virtue  of  his  seniority,  the  landing  party 
was  to  be  commanded  by  Captain  Kelley. 

As  I joined  in  the  general  work  of 
clearing  up  and  loading  revolvers  and 
grinding  swords,  I certainly  was  a very 
excited  boy.  Hardly  a wink  did  I sleep 
that  night,  and  my  coffee  was  all  of  the 
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breakfast  I swallowed.  The  prospect  of 
a real  fight  was  something  magnificent. 
I little  knew  in  those  days  what  it  meant. 

Imagine  my  chagrin  when  at  morning 
quarters  my  name  was  not  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  landing  party!  I appealed  to 
our  first  lieutenant,  John  P.Gillis— a tall, 
stern,  blue-eyed,  white-haired  veteran,  of 
whom  I was  always  in  great  awe.  He 
answered  me  shortly:  “No,  sir;  you’d  be 
more  in  the  way  than  you  would  be  of 
use ; you  are  not  big  enough  for  the  work, 
sir.”  His  remark  certainly  made  me  feel 
small  enough. 

I hurried  out  of  Mr.  Gillis’s  sight,  heart- 
broken, and  burst  into  tears.  Old  Charles 
Berry,  captain  of  the  after  guard,  and  Or- 
rin  Galusha,  boatswain’s  mate  of  the  star- 
board gangway,  found  me  in  woe.  They 
took  pity  on  me.  How  they  worked  it  I 
swore  solemnly  never  to  reveal,  but  I got 
there  all  the  same,  a smuggled  volunteer. 

Mess  gear  was  piped  at  six  bells  (11  a.m.) 
that  day;  we  had  dinner  half  an  hour 
later,  and  were  embarking  in  boats  at 
noon.  After  a short  pull  to  the  Bund 
and  a three-mile  march,  the  companies 
reached  a position  where  with  their 
12-pound  howitzers  they  commanded  the 
Chinese  forts.  There  were  no  movements 
in  them  indicative  of  speedy  evacuation, 
and  we  waited  impatiently  for  the  ap- 
pointed hour. 

By  this  time  I had  dared  to  show  my- 
self, but,  much  to  my  mortification,  I was 
not  even  noticed. 

After  a short  time  quite  a body  of  China- 
men made  their  appearance  on  the  para- 
pets, and  stood  there  idly  gazing  at  us. 
Now  one  of  their  superstitions  is  that  if 
they  can  secure  the  first  shot  fired  by  an 
enemy  and  fire  it  back  again,  the  Fung 
Shui  (spirit  of  good  or  bad  luck)  will  be 
pleased,  and  give  them  victory.  At  ex- 
actly three  o’clock  Captain  Kelley  gave 
the  order  “Fire!”  and  in  about  two  sec- 
onds a 12-pound  shrapnel  was  sailing  for 
that  crowd.  A shrapnel  is  not  a projec- 
tile that  permits  itself  to  be  picked  up 
and  fired  back.  This  one  landed  some- 
where in  that  group  of  men,  exploded, 
and  beyond  doubt  killed  and  wounded 
many. 

But  it  did  more  than  was  ever  done 
before,  perhaps,  by  a single  projectile:  it 
practically  won  the  fight.  The  walls  in 
our  front  were  almost  immediately  de- 
serted, and  in  a very  brief  period  the 
country  back  of  the  forts  was  yellow 


with  a running,  struggling,  stampeded 
crowd.  Some  of  them,  we  were  told,  had 
not  ceased  running  when  they  reached 
and  passed  through  Soo-chow,  some  thirty 
miles  away,  and  on  their  route  were 
afterwards  found  many  bodies  of  men. 
un  wounded,  and  apparently  trampled  to 
death.  That  first  shrapnel  was  the  one 
that  caught  the  eye  of  Aling. 

We  gave  them  one  more  shot,  in  order 
to  encourage  their  haste,  and  then  charged 
the  forts  with  a shout,  only  to  be  brought 
up  all  standing,  when  we  had  almost 
reached  them,  by  a wide  deep  ditch  wilh 
which  they  were  surrounded.  It  was 
fortunate  for  us  that  we  charged  in  so 
close,  for  there  were  three  or  four  big 
cannon  pointed  in  our  direction,  and  a 
few  of  the  more  courageous  Chinamen 
had  stopped  to  fight  us.  These  guns, 
as  we  afterwards  found,  were  heavily 
charged  with  balls,  bullets,  and  frag- 
ments of  different  kinds  of  metal,  and 
but  for  the  fact  that  they  had  no  method 
of  elevating  or  depressing  them,  and  had 
laid  them  for  a point  considerably  farther 
off  than  the  ditch  where  we  stopped,  they 
would  have  hurt  us  badly. 

As  it  was,  they  succeeded  in  firing  one, 
and  the  missiles  killed  Captain  Pearson 
of  the  American  ship  Rose  Standish , a 
seaman  of  the  Plymouth , and  one  of  the 
Englishmen,  and  wounded  several, among 
whom  was  Mr.  Gray  of  Russell  and  Co., 
whose  leg  was  shot  off. 

Our  sharpshooters  saw  to  it  that  no 
other  Chinese  cannon  was  discharged. 
Their  manner  of  discharging  their  ord- 
nance was  very  like  the  way  boys  fire 
their  toy  cannons  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
— powder  was  poured  and  pricked  into 
the  touch-hole,  and  a coal  of  fire  applied. 
While  this  was  being  done  our  boys  got 
plenty  of  chances  for  good  shots. 

A party  of  the  English  sailors  under 
Lieutenant  Roderic  Dhu  (Lucky  Dhu,  the 
Englishmen  called  him,  for  he  got  a slight 
wound  in  his  arm  which  resulted  in  pro- 
motion) spied  a bamboo  house  near  by, 
tore  it  down,  bridged  the  ditch,  and  rush- 
ed across.  They  attacked  the  forts  in  the 
rear,  sabred  all  the  defenders,  and  burnt 
the  huts.  All  Chinamen  left  in  the  huts 
were  killed.  We  counted  three  hundred 
bodies.  Just  one  apiece  for  us,”  an  of- 
ficer remarked.  That  night  a guard  was 
established,  and  the  next  day,  under  our 
protection,  a great  gang  of  coolies  de- 
stroyed the  forts. 
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RAIDERS. 

AN  INCIDENT  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  N.  B.  FORREST. 

BY  JOHN  A.  WYETH,  M.D. 


AS  part  of  his  campaign  against  Major- 
General  Braxton  Bragg,  command- 
ing the  Confederate  Army  of  Tennessee, 
with  headquarters  then  at  Tullahoma, 
Major-General  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  com- 
manding the  Union  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, deemed  it  essential  again  (in  1863) 
to  attempt  to  destroy  the  two  important 
railroads  then  leading  from  Chattanooga 
— one  to  Atlanta  and  the  other  to  Knox- 
ville. One  such  desperate  venture  had 
been  tried  in  1862,  and  failed  lamentably. 
The  story  of  the  “Andrew's  Raiders” 
will  ever  remain  a thrilling  and  pa- 
thetic chapter  in  American  history,  and 
Streight's  bold  raid  and  Forrest's  relent- 
less pursuit  will  interest  the  world  as 
long  as  women  “bring  forth  male  chil- 
dren.” 

For  tli is  daring  ride  2000  picked  men 
were  placed  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Abel  D.  Streight,  of  Indiana,  a 
man  of  great  courage  and  activity,  and 
withal  not  lacking  in  resources.  They 
were  selected  from  his  own,  the  Fifty- 
first  Indiana  Regiment,  the  Seventy-third 
Indiana  under  Colonel  Gilbert  Hath- 
away, the  Third  Ohio  under  Colonel  Or- 
ris A.  Lawson,  the  Eighteenth  Illinois 
under  Lieutenant  - Colonel  Andrew  F. 
Rogers,  and  two  companies  of  Alabama 
(Union)  cavalry  under  Captain  D.  D. 
Smith. 

After  their  equipment  at  Nashville  this 
expedition  was  placed  upon  transports 
which  carried  it  down  the  Cumberland 
and  up  the  Tennessee  to  Eastport,  on  the 
south  bank  of  this  river,  near  the  Ala- 
bama State  line,  where  it  disembarked  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1863. 

To  cover  the  movement  and  to  protect 
the  raiders  from  pursuit,  General  Gren- 
ville M.  Dodge  had,  with  7500  troops,  pre- 
ceded Colonel  Streight  to  Tuscumbia,  in 
northern  Alabama,  and  thence  eastward 
through  the  Tennessee  Valley,  in  daily 
conflict  with  a brigade  of  Confederate 
cavalry  under  Colonel  P.  D.  Roddey. 
Dodge's  advance  had  been  so  stubbornly 
resisted  by  Roddey  that  it  was  not  until 


the  evening  of  the  28th  of  April  that  he 
had  driven  the  Confederates  across  Town 
Creek  at  Courtland,  in  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty, Alabama.  General  Rosecrans  had 
written:  “This  great  enterprise,  fraught 
with  great  consequences,  is  commended 
to  Dodge’s  care,  enjoining  on  him  to  de- 
spatch Streight  by  every  means  to  his 
destination.” * 

From  twenty  to  forty  miles  south  of 
the  Tennessee  River,  and  running  nearly 
east  and  west  across  the  northern  portion 
of  the  State  of  Alabama,  is  a mountain- 
ous belt  of  country,  at  that  time  sparsely 
inhabited  and  without  railroad  or  tele- 
graphic communication.  A good  propor- 
tion of  these  mountain  people  were  Union 
sympathizers,  and  many  of  them  had 
relatives  in  the  Federal  army.  For  these 
reasons  Colonel  Streight  had  wisely  se- 
lected this  as  his  route  for  the  movement 
upon  the  railroads  in  Georgia.  As  there 
were  many  rugged  hills  and  mountains 
to  crass,  and  as  the  roads  were  generally 
in  a wretched  condition,  it  was  deemed  a 
wise  precaution  to  mount  the  troops  for 
this  expedition  on  mules,  since  these 
hardy  animals  are  surer  of  foot  in  diffi- 
cult going,  and  can  stand  greater  hard- 
ships on  less  forage  than  horses. 

On  the  25th  of  April  Colonel  Streight 
halted  at  Tuscumbia,  where  his  troops 
were  carefully  inspected  by  the  surgeon, 
and  all  men  not  fit  for  the  arduous  duties 
to  be  undertaken  were  sent  to  the  rear. 
In  his  official  report  he  says,  “This  re- 
duced my  command  to  1500  men.”  At 
midnight  on  the  26th  of  April,  in  order 
to  conceal  his  departure,  Streight  march- 
ed out  of  Tuscumbia,  and  through  the 
mud  and  rain  and  darkness  made  slow 
progress  towards  Mount  Hope,  which 
place,  thirty-six  miles  from  Tuscumbia, 
he  reached  at  sunset  on  the  27th.  After 
a few  hours’  rest  for  his  men  and  horses 
he  pushed  on  through  the  mire  and 
slush,  and  late  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
28th  of  April  reached  Moulton,  the  coun- 
ty-seat of  Lawrence  County.  Here  he 
* Official  Records,  Yol.  XXIII.,  f 2,  p.  232. 
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again  fed  and  rested  his  weary  cavalcade 
until  1 a.m.  on  the  29th  of  April,  when, 
saddling  up,  he  moved  eastward,  with 
Blountsville  as  his  next  objective. 

Although  Dodge  had  attacked  Roddey 
at  Bear  Creek  on  the  17th  of  April,  the 
presence  of  so  large  a body  of  Federals 
south  of  the  Tennessee  River  did  not  at- 
tract the  serious  attention  of  General 
Bragg  until  Tuscumbia  had  been  reached. 
He  then,  on  April  23,  directed  Forrest, 
who  was  at  Spring  Hill,  Tennessee,  to 
take  what  troops  he  deemed  necessary, 
and  to  move  with  all  rapidity  and  take 
charge  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  and  check  the  Federal 
advance. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  order,  Edmond- 
son’s Eleventh  Tennessee  was  hurried  off 
with  directions  to  cross  the  Tennessee 
River  at  Bainbridge  and  to  join  Roddey. 
The  Eighth  Tennessee,  under  Dibrell, 
with  one  gun,  was  directed  to  proceed  as 
far  as  the  Tennessee  River,  and  then  to 
march  westward  along  the  northern  bank 
in  the  direction  of  Florence.  Colonel 
Dibrell  was  ordered  to  use  his  artillery  at 
every  opportunity,  and  to  create  as  much 
of  a diversion  in  the  Union  rear  as  was 
possible.  With  the  Fourth,  Ninth,  and 
Tenth  Tennessee  regiments,  and  two 
guns  of  Morton’s  battery,  Forrest  in 
person  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  at 
Brown’s  Ferry,  near  Courtland,  Alabama, 
on  the  26th  of  April,  and  was  soon  in  po- 
sition to  dispute  the  farther  advance  of 
General  Dodge. 

While  thus  engaged,  and  at  dark  on 
the  evening  of  the  28th  of  April,  after  the 
fighting  had  ceased,  a courier  reached 
Forrest  with  the  startling  intelligence 
that  a body  of  mounted  Union  troops, 
estimated  at  about  2000,  had,  on  the  27th, 
passed  through  Mount  Hope  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Moulton,  and  were  probably  now 
at  the  latter  place.  Grasping  at  once  the 
object  of  this  movement,  he  took  immedi- 
ate steps  to  prevent  its  accomplishment. 
A portion  of  his  troops  was  detailed  to 
confront  Dodge,  and  to  hold  him  in  check 
or  prevent  any  rapid  pursuit.  A courier 
• was  despatched  to  Dibrell  to  attack  vig- 
orously the  Federal  general’s  outposts 
near  Florence,  and  in  every  way  to  create 
a diversion  in  his  rear. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
escape  of  this  isolated  column  of  Federal 
cavalry  then  near  Moulton,  the  Eleventh 
Tennessee,  with  Roddey’s  Alabama  regi- 


ment and  Julian's  battalion,  under  Col- 
onel P.  D.  Roddey,  were  ordered  at  once 
to  march  and  place  themselves  between 
Dodge’s  right  flank  and  the  troops  under 
Streight,  and  then  to  follow  on  directly 
after  the  raiders.  With  Starnes’s  and 
Biffle’s  regiments,  the  two  pieces  of  Mor- 
ton’s battery,  and  Ferrell’s  six  pieces 
(heretofore  with  Roddey),  Forrest  pre- 
pared for  the  pursuit.  The  artillery  and 
caissons  were  double-teamed,  and  the  best 
horses  and  harnesses  selected.  The  car- 
tridge-boxes were  filled  with  ammunition, 
three  days’  rations  were  cooked,  and  shell- 
ed corn  issued  for  two  days’  forage.  At 
one  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
April,  as  Colonel  Abel  D.  Streight  aud 
his  bold  raiders  were  riding  out  of  Moul- 
ton in  the  direction  of  Blountsville,  For- 
rest, sixteen  miles  distant,  at  the  head  of 
his  pursuing  column,  marched  out  of 
Courtland.  There  began  at  this  hour  a 
running  fight  between  two  bodies  of  cav- 
alry which,  in  the  brilliant  tactics  of  the 
retreat  and  stubbornness  in  defence  on 
one  side,  and  the  desperate  bravery  of 
the  attack  and  relentlessness  in  pursuit 
on  the  other,  have  no  analogue  in  our 
military  history.  They  were  brave  men 
all,  and  worthy  sons  of  a common  coun- 
try. Never  again  between  them  or  their 
children  may  bitterness  or  hatred  pre- 
vail; and  never  again  in  our  glorious 
land  may  the  implements  of  war  be  train- 
ed by  brother  against  brother! 

Early  in  the  forenoon  of  the  29th  For 
rest's  troops  reached  Moulton,  and  here 
they  rested  for  an  hour,  with  the  saddles 
off  to  cool  the  horses’  backs  while  feeding 
the  hungry  animals.  Just  as  the  bugle 
sounded  to  44  saddle  up,”  the  glorious  sun- 
light broke  through  a rift  in  the  western 
sky,  and  as  their  idolized  chieftain  mount- 
ed his  horse  and  gave  that  ever-famous 
command,  “Move  up,  men,”  1200  hats, 
shabby  though  they  were,  were  lifted,  and 
the  rebel  yell  that  split  the  air  might  well 
have  shaken  the  sparkling  pendants  of 
rain  from  the  tender  green  leaves  of  that 
April  afternoon.  The  moment  was  auspi- 
cious. The  wild  enthusiasm  of  his  men 
was  to  him  the  harbinger  of  success. 
Never  was  mortal  man  more  in  his  eie 
ment  than  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  at  this 
hour.  He  knew  the  strength  of  the  ene 
my ’8  column,  that  they  were  picked  men, 
well  led,  and  would  fight  with  despera- 
tion, but  he  knew  just  as  well  that  at  his 
heels,  ready  to  go  wherever  he  showed 
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the  way,  were  men  than  whom  no  braver 
or  truer  ever  straddled  a horse  — men 
trained  under  his  own  eye  and  by  his 
skilled  hand.  Horses  and  men  alike 
were  seasoned  by  a long  and  successful 
campaign,  which  had  twice  received  proud 
recognition  in  general 
orders  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the 
army  and  a vote  of 
thanks  from  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederate 
States. 

Meanwhile  Colonel 
Streight  had  not  been 
idle.  At  dark  on  the 
29th  he  reached  the 
gorge  which  leads  to  the 
summit  of  Sand  Moun- 
tain, known  as  Day's 
Gap,  seventeen  miles 
from  Moulton,  and  here 
he  rested  for  the  night, 
utterly  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  “Wiz- 
ard of  the  Saddle”  was 
on  his  trail. 

While  the  Union  troops  were  sleeping, 
the  Confederates  were  reeling  off  mile  af- 
ter mile  of  their  heavy  task.  A little  af- 
ter midnight,  Forrest,  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  had  arrived  within  four  miles  of 
Day's  Gap,  and  now  assured  that  he  had 
his  adversary  in  striking  distance, the  men 
were  halted  for  rest  until  near  daylight. 

Colonel  Streight  had  determined  to  be 
up  and  away  before  the  dawn,  and  in 
good  time  on  the  morning  of  April  30  the 
Federal  army  moved  slowly  up  the  nar- 
row, winding,  and  rocky  road  by  which 
Sand  Mountain  is  here  ascended.  In  and 
oiit.  as  the  way  runs,  it  is  more  than  a 
mile  to  the  summit.  From  bowlders  and 
knobs  and  trees  the  gap  should  he  easily 
* held  from  direct  assault.  It  took  an  hour 
to  make  the  ascent,  and  it  was  sunrise 
when  the  great  undulating  plateau  was 
reached.  Just  as  the  advance  was  on  the 
crest,  and  when  the  rear -guard  of  the 
Union  troopers  and  some  loiterers  were 
still  lounging  about  the  camp  fires  below, 
suddenly,  from  a distance  of  not  over  five 
hundred  yards,  cannon  boomed  on  the 
morningair,  and  a whizzing  shell  explod- 
ed above  the  startled  stragglers.  These 
and  the  rear  guard  did  not  stand  upon 
the  order  of  their  going,  but  in  wild  dis- 
order they  fled  to  join  the  column  of 
raiders  climbing  up  the  mountain. 


Two  miles  from  the  western  crest  of 
Sand  Mountain  the  Confederates  were 
making  such  pressure  upon  the  rear  of 
Streight's  column  that  he  was  compelled 
to  turn  and  fight  them  off.  He  says: 
“The  country  through  which  we  were 


now  passing  was  of  open  sand  ridges,  very 
thinly  wooded,  and  afforded  fine  defen- 
sive positions.”  His  line  of  battle  was 
formed  “along  the  crest  of  a ridge  cir- 
cling to  the  rear.  Our  right  rested  on  a 
precipitous  ravine,  and  the  left  was  pro- 
tected by  a marshy  run  that  was  easily 
held  against  the  enemy.”  In  the  centre 
of  his  position  and  concealed  by  brush 
were  planted  his  two  12-pounder  howit- 
zers. He  had  scarcely  formed  in  line, 
with  guns  loaded  and  men  all  lying  down, 
when  his  rear- guard  of  the  Alabama 
(Union)  companies  came  scurrying  down 
the  road,  with  Captain  Bill  Forrest  lead- 
ing his  company  of  scouts  right  on  their 
heels. 

As  Streight's  men  passed  through  the 
gap  left  open  for  them,  the  Federals  from 
either  side  of  the  road  poured  a furious 
and  effective  volley  into  the  advancing 
Confederates.  A Minic  ball  crushed  Cap- 
tain Forrest's  thigh-bone,  and  several  of 
his  men  were  killed  or  wounded  by  this 
deadly  fusillade.  General  Forrest  now 
rode  to  the  front  to  inspect  the  Federal 
position.  He  had  at  hand  a portion  of  Ed- 
mondson's and  Roddey's  regiments,  Juli- 
an's battalion,  his  Escort  company,  and 
the  remnant  of  Captain  Forrest's  forty 
scouts.  In  the  hard  ride  since  leaving 
Courtland  a number  of  the  horses  had  not 
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been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  advance, 
and  those  that  came  in  late  to  the  bivouac, 
four  miles  west  of  Day’s  Gap,  had  been 
left  to  rest  and  feed,  and  had  not  yet 
reached  the  front.  Dismounting  Ed- 
mondson’s men,  Roddey’s  and  Julian’s 
troops,  still  mounted,  were  deployed  to  the 
right, while  to  the  left  of  Edmondson,  his 
Escort,  seventy-five  strong,  and  the  scouts 
were  placed.  Morton’s  two  guns  were 
brought  up  and  opened  upon  the  Union 
line.  Edmondson’s  trained  veterans  ad- 
vanced steadily,  and  when  they  had  reach- 
ed a point  within  about  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  Federal  troops,  the  two  mounted 
companies  on  the  left  rode  into  the  skir- 
mishers on  this  flank.  At  this  moment 
Roddey’s  and  Julian’s  men  recklessly 
urged  their  horses  in  advance  of  the 
alignment  of  the  dismounted  troops,  and 
in  this  exposed  position  brought  on  them- 
selves a murderous  volley  from  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  Federal  line.  A number 
of  men  and  horses  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed, and  being  thrown  into  confusion,  the 
able  Federal  commander  seized  the  mo- 
ment to  order  a charge,  which,  gallantly 
made,  swept  the  mounted  Confederates 
from  the  field.  As  Edmondson  was  now 
overlapped  and  enfiladed,  and  in  danger 
of  having  the  right  files  of  his  regiment 
captured,  he  and  the  Escort  and  Captain 
Forrest’s  scouts  also  fell  back,  yet  steadily 
and  without  confusion.  Reaching  the 
two  guns,  they  made  an  effort  to  take 
them  away,  but  as  several  of  the  horses 
had  been  shot  and  were  entangled  in  the 
gearing,  before  the  pieces  with  their  cais- 
sons could  be  extricated  the  gallant  Fed- 
erals  were  upon  them  and  the  guns  were 
taken. 

To  those  who  have  been  with  Gen- 
eral Forrest  when  his  troops  suffered 
even  a temporary  repulse,  and  know  how 
furious  he  became,  it  is  not  difficult  to  de- 
pict the  state  of  mind  he  was  now  in  at 
the  loss  of  his  two  pet  guns.  He  rode  in 
among  the  men  with  his  sabre  drawn, 
and  accompanied  his  deft  employment  of 
this  weapon  with  a series  of  remarks  well 
calculated  to  increase  the  temperature  of 
the  mountain  atmosphere.  He  told  every 
man  to  get  down  and  hitch  his  horse  to  a 
sapling.  There  would  be  no  horse-hold- 
ers in  this  fight;  men  were  too  scarce. 
Those  guns  had  to  be  retaken  if  every 
man  died  in  the  attempt,  and  if  they  did 
not  succeed,  they  would  never  need  their 
horses  again.  The  order  to  “move  up” 


was  soon  given,  and  the  line  of  troopers 
(all  now  dismounted),  in  desperate  mood, 
marched  steadily  forward.  Nearing  the 
strong  position  from  which  they  had  been 
repulsed,  the  enemy  again  opened  fire 
upon  them,  but  without  artillery  and  in 
scattering  shots. 

Forrest  ordered  the  charge,  and  the 
men  went  forward,  only  to  see  the  rear- 
guard of  the  Union  column  mount  their 
mules  and  scamper  away  in  the  direction 
of  Blountsville.  It  was  now  11  a.m.  on 
the  30th  of  April.  Satisfied  with  his  suc- 
cess, Streight  with  the  captured  guns 
had  hastily  departed,  admitting  a loss  of 
about  thirty  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
the  mortally  wounded  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sheets  of  the  Fifty-first  Indiana. 

The  Confederates  should  naturally  have 
suffered  more  severely,  as  they  were  the 
assailants,  and  received  the  fire  of  the 
Federals,who  were  better  protected.  The 
running  fight  had  now  opened.  The 
tactics  of  both  leaders  were  in  evidence. 
With  Streight  it  was  to  move  with  celer- 
ity until  his  rear  was  too  hard  pressed, 
and  then,  whenever  a suitable  position  of- 
fered, to  ambuscade  his  adversary  and 
thus  discourage  direct  assault. 

The  Confederate  general  summed  up 
his  tactics  in  his  pointed  phraseology. 
To  his  officers  and  men  he  said,  “ When- 
ever you  see  anything  blue,  shoot  at  it, 
and  keep  up  the  scare.”  He  had  the 
raiders  now  on  the  run,  and  he  had  no 
idea  of  letting  them  rest  until  he  had  wor- 
ried them  into  a surrender.  With  great 
rapidity  he  pressed  on  after  the  flying 
columu.  Six  miles  eastward  from  the 
battle-ground  of  the  morning  a by-road 
came  in,  and  here  he  was  joined  by  the 
Fourth  and  Ninth  Tennessee  regiments, 
which  had  been  despatched  by  this  route 
to  head  off  the  raiders;  but  the  Federals 
had  passed  before  they  could  strike  their 
line  of  march.  Forrest  now  sent  Roddey 
with  his  regiment  and  Julian's  battalion 
back  towards  Courtland  to  confront 
Dodge.  To  preclude  the  possibility  of 
Streight's  escape  towards  Guntersville 
and  thence  across  the  Tennessee,  Ed- 
mondson's regiment,  accompanied  by  Ma- 
jor Charles  W.  Anderson  of  the  staff, 
was  despatched  towards  Guntersville  and 
Brooks vi lie,  in  a general  direction  par- 
allel with  the  route  upon  which  Streight 
was  moving,  and  between  him  and  the 
Tennessee  River.  Under  his  immediate 
leadership  in  the  direct  pursuit  of  Streight 
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lie  retained  his  Escort  company.  Captain 
Forrest's  scouts,  and  the  regiments  of 
Biftie  and  Starnes,  and  with  these  moved 
swiftly  on.  Nine  miles  eastward  from 
Day's  Gap  the  rear-guard  of  the  Federal s 
was  encountered,  and  skirmishing  began, 
which  increased  in  briskness  until  about 
an  hour  before  dark.  Colonel  Streight 
says:  “ The  enemy  pressed  upon  our  rear 
so  closely  that  I was  compelled  to  prepare 
for  battle.  I selected  a strong  position 
on  a ridge  called  Hog  Mountain.  The 
whole  force  soon  became  engaged  about 
one  hour  before  dark.”  A most  obstinate 
and  plucky  encounter  ensued,  which  did 
not  cease  until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when 
, Streight  retreated. 

Forrest  in  person  led  his  men  again 
and  again  with  seeming  desperation,  and 
much  of  the  fighting  was  at  such  close 
range  that  the  opposing  lines  were  clear- 
ly visible  by  the  flash  of  pistol  and  car- 
bine. Ever  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray, 
the  Confederate  commander  had  one 
horse  killed  under  him  and  two  others 
wounded  in  this  bloody  encounter.  Nor 
did  Streight’s  picked  veterans  yield  until 
Biffle,  with  a strong  detachment  and  the 
daring  Escort  company,  had,  under  cover 
of  the  darkness,  made  a flank  move- 
ment and  attacked  the  mule -holders 
in  the  Union  rear.  In  the  hurry  of  his 
retreat  the  Federal  leader  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  two  guns  he  had  captured 
that  morning,  and  left  them  once  more  in 
the  hands  of  Forrest's  cavalry.  Streight 
says.  ‘‘The  ammunition  we  had  captured 
with  the  guns  was  exhausted,  and  being 
very  short  of  horses,  I ordered  the  guns 
spiked  and  the  cartridges  destroyed.  ” The 
Hoosier  colonel  had  scarcely  started  be- 
fore he  had  to  turn  and  fight  the  per- 
sistent Tennesseeans,  who,  with  the  fe- 
rocity of  blood-hounds,  were  at  his  heels. 
He  says,  “We  had  scarcely  got  under 
way  when  I received  information  of  the 
enemy's  advance.”  In  a dense  thicket  of 
pines  through  which  the  mountain  road 
passed  he  quickly  dismounted  Hathaway's 
men,  and  concealed  the  troops  within 
short  gunshot  range  of  the  highway.  As 
the  Confederate  vedettes  approached  they 
were  greeted  with  a volley,  which  indi- 
cated to  General  Forrest  the  position  of 
the  ambuscaders.  Ordering  one  gun  of 
Ferrell's  battery,  under  Lieutenant  R.  Or. 
Jones,  to  be  double-shotted  with  canister, 
this  was  noiselessly  shoved  by  hand  along 
the  sandy  road  until  they  were  within 


200  yards  of  the  thicket  from  which  the 
Union  troopers  had  fired.  Training  it  as 
best  he  could  in  the  direction  of  the  en- 
emy, the  gunner  pulled  the  lanyard,  and 
the  charge  went  crashing  through  the 
Junes.  The  Indianians  responded  with  a 
return  salute  of  small -arms.  A second 
piece  was  now  brought  near  enough  to 
open  upon  them  with  shrapnel,  when  the 
raiders  resumed  their  flight,  with  the  Con- 
federates in  pursuit. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  May  1 a second  ambuscade, 
which  was  practically  a repetition  of  the 
first,  was  encountered.  As  the  Feder- 
als  rode  away,  Forrest  ordered  his  troops 
to  dismount,  unsaddle  their  animals,  and 
lie  down  for  a two  hours'  sleep.  With- 
out again  halting,  the  Union  cavalcade 
marched  through  the  night,  and  reached 
Blountsville,  forty-three  miles  from  Day's 
Gap,  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
short  rest  of  two  hours  was  welcome  to 
the  Confederates,  who  for  the  last  forty  - 
eight  hours  had  ridden  steadily  for  forty- 
four,  and  for  the  last  eighteen  hours  had 
fought  almost  without  cessation. 

At  Blountsville  Colonel  Streight  did 
not  tarry  longer  than  was  necessary  to 
impress  all  the  horses  and  mules,  and 
corn  enough  for  feed,  and  to  give  men  and 
stock  a much-needed  though  brief  respite. 
He  fully  appreciated  the  gravity  of  his 
situation.  Forrest’s  persistent  hammer- 
ing had  taught  him  the  urgent  need 
of  a faster  pace,  and  he  now  determined 
to  rid  himself  of  every  possible  encum- 
brance. The  contents  of  the  few  light 
wagons  he  had  brought  this  far  were 
transferred  to  pack-mules,  ammunition 
was  again  distributed  to  the  men,  and  the 
wagons  were  bunched  and  set  on  fire. 
As  the  smoke  was  rising  in  the  air,  Gen- 
eral Forrest,  at  the  head  of  his  Escort  and 
a portion  of  the  Fourth  Tennessee,  charged 
into  the  village,  and  drove  tlie  Federal 
rear  guard  at  full  speed  through  and  out 
of  the  town  in  the  direction  of  Gadsden. 
Ten  miles  east  of  Blountsville,  at  the 
Black  Warrior  River,  Streight  was  again 
compelled  to  turn  on  his  pursuers  in 
order  to  secure  a crossing  of  this  swift 
and  dangerous  stream.  Under  cover  of 
a heavy  line  of  skirmishers,  he  hurried 
the  main  portion  of  his  command  through 
the  rocky  ford,  with  the  loss  of  only  two 
pack-mules  (each  carrying  two  boxes  of 
hard  bread),  which,  stumbling  over  the 
large  loose  stones  in  the  bed  of  thismoun- 
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tain  torrent,  fell  am!  were  carried  away  wedeHes.  his  howitzers  arid  iroopvWfe  hj 
With  ihC'Citv-yzni  and  drowned,  Despatch-  position  on  die  eastern  bank,  ami  the  aix\w: 
lug  a.  picked.  :kt|Uadron  to  keep  close  to  lure  aVus  m flames.  Al  Inis moment  & 
the  Uioi.ii  rear  - guard,  ion-e.-i  gav#*  Ins  Houd  of  dust  came  sweeping  down  the 
command  XIUA bor  r**f  For  three  hours,  narrow  road';  uVfrou l of  it,  at  full  speed. 
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found  time  from  stefcp  to  st  rip 
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of  W hat  was  "^hardl  he> 

as  one  .f reek he faced,  brainy  ‘ Adv  ?>  * 
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riorA;  A1  With  tln^  MO^ptiOa 
id  dtatali  }>artib&  who  W^ire 
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rear  of  the  column^  <vo  jrVoA 
eroded  without  fu rtl;anf  idier 
ruptioii  until  ahoti tS 9 dVdwIU 
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when  the  mai^gii&rd  y x&  '-yjg- 
omii&Iy  attacked 
i tig*  of  Black 

Gadsd^U  " ..  : ‘ -y ; .v  VU 

dust  fcejfnm  r^wUiiv g th>% 
point  Po  rjres  t ) l ad  t a ten  oom- 
maud  of  tlie  advancKl  g.uayd, 
uiui  gaining  mjhdly  on  the 
tfidnn  orjolumn,  cloned  in 

. ! . m m i i mi  mmmi  mmmi  ;v. ...  in  i . mi 

famous  Black  Qr&fk  .’hi.‘id^6-  VyM$)  xpwxsi  forth,  ^tuT  ih  the  **M- 

■crooked,  deep.  and  sluggish  stream  with  yet  disiiugmidmdde,  a ■ap^drem  &/•  Uon* 
precipitous  day  banks  and  mud  bottom,  federates.  Seeme  the  bridge  ablaze  and 
There  was  m>  H.hcr  means  nt  crossing  this  m\ape  Impossible*  the  man  Uj  blue  checked 
creek.  then  swollen  by  rypeftt  rAihs;  afnl  .! i is  horse,  turned  bXW.afti  .ft# ©n.nfederAl W- 
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(.» *td , ) hMVv' &u ;> ‘i  (y : '5ft?? • ;•' sister,,  Emm*  8an«wj;.  ihv*n  Jtfftv* 
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was  possible  for  bimself  ami ■■.life  nmi»  to 
cross  ibvrfc:  that  *m  out*  but 
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horses  gaUnjvni  }»u>*t,  the  house  aiiti  vWnt  On 
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the  pOTife4erare  army.  " t>o  they  think  the 
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them  shout,  “ Halt ! and  surrender !”  The  man 
stopped,  threw  up  his  hand,  and  handed  over 
his  gun.  The  officer  to  whom  the  soldier  sur- 
rendered said  : “ Ladies,  do  not  he  alarmed;  I 
am  General  Forrest.  I and  my  men  will  pro- 
tect you  from  harm.”  He  inquired,  “Where 
are  the  Yankees?”  Mother  said,  “They  have 
set  the  bridge  on  fire  and  are  standing  iu  liue 
on  the  other  side,  and  if  you  go  down  that  hill 
they  will  kill  the  last  one  of  you.”  By  this 
time  our  men  had  come  up,  and  some  went  out 
in  the  field,  and  both  sides  commenced  shoot- 
ing. We  ran  to  the  house,  and  I got  there 
ahead  of  all.  General  Forrest  dashed  up  to 
the  gate  and  said  to  me,  “Can  you  tell  me 
where  I can  get  across  the  creek  ?”  I told  him 
there  was  an  uusafe  bridge  two  miles  farther 
down  the  stream,  but  that  I knew  of  a trail 
about  two  hundred  yards  above  the  bridge  on 
our  farm,  where  our  cows  used  to  cross  in  low 
water,  and  I believed  he  could  get  his  men 
over  there,  and  that  if  he  would  have  my  sad- 
dle put  on  a horse  I would  show  him  the  way. 
Ho  said,  “There  is  no  time  to  saddle  a horse; 
get  up  here  behind  me.”  As  he  said  this  he 
rode  close  to  the  bank  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  I jumped  up  behind  him.  Just  as  we 
started  off  mother  came  up  about  out  of  breath, 
and  gasped  out:  “Emma, what  do  you  mean  ?” 
General  Forrest  said:  “She  is  going  to  show 
me  a ford  where  I can  get  my  men  over  in 
time  to  catch  those  Yankees  before  they  get 
to  Rome.  Don’t  be  uneasy;  I will  bring  her 
back  safe.”  We  rode  out  into  a field  through 
which  ran  a branch  or  small  ravine,  and  along 
which  there  was  a thick  undergrowth  that 
protected  us  for  a while  from  being  seen  by 
the  Yankees  at  the  bridge  or  on  the  other  side 
of  the  creek.  This  branch  emptied  into  the 
creek  just  above  the  ford.  When  we  got  close 
to  the  creek,  I said,  “General  Forrest,  I think 
we  had  better  get  off  the  horse,  as  we  are  now 
where  we  might  be  seen.”  We  both  got  down 
and  crept  through  the  bushes,  and  when  we 
were  right  at  the  ford  I happened  to  be  in 
frout.  He  stepped  quickly  between  me  and 
the  Yankees, saying : “I  am  glad  to  have  you 
for  a pilot,  but  I am  not  going  to  make  breast- 
works of  you.”  The  cannon  and  the  other 
guns  were  firing  fast  by  this  time,  as  I point- 
ed out  to  him  where  to  go  into  the  water  and 
out  on  the  other  bank,  and  then  we  went  back 
towards  the  house.  He  asked  me  my  name, 
and  asked  me  to  give  him  a lock  of  my  hair. 
The  cannon  balls  were  screaming  over  us  so 
loud  that  we  were  told  to  leave  and  hide  in 
some  place  out  of  danger, which  we  did.  Soon 
all  the  firing  stopped,  and  I started  back 
home.  On  the  way  I met  General  Forrest 
again, and  he  told  me  that  he  had  written  a 
note  for  me  and  left  it  on  the  bureau. 

Within  thirty  minutes  from  the  time 
of  Forrest's  arrival  at  Black  Creek  the 
artillery  was  up  and  the  Federals  were 
driven  away  from  the  opposite  bank. 


The  “lost  ford”  was  soon  cleared  and 
made  passable.  The  cavalry  went  over, 
carrying  by  hand  the  ammunition  from 
the  caissons.  The  artillery  and  empty 
caissons,  with  long  ropes  tied  to  the  poles, 
were  then  rolled  by  hand  to  the  water's 
edge,  one  end  of  the  rope  taken  to  the 
top  of  the  opposite  bank  and  hitched  to 
double  teams  of  horses.  In  this  original 
manner  the  artillery  soon  made  a suba- 
queous passage  to  the  east  bank.  The 
advance-guard  had  already  hurried  on 
after  the  raiders,  who,  to  their  great  sur- 
prise, were  hustled  out  of  Gadsden,  less 
than  four  miles  distant  from  Black  Creek 
bridge,  before  they  could  do  much  dam- 
age to  the  small  commissary  supplies 
there.  Colonel  Streight  says:  “Another 
all-night  march  now  became  necessary, 
though  the  command  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  do  so.  . . . It  became  evident  to 
me  that  our  only  hope  was  in  crossing 
the  river  at  Rome  and  destroying  the 
bridge,  which  would  delay  Forrest  a day 
or  two  and  allow  the  command  a little 
time  to  sleep,  without  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  proceed.” 

If  the  state  of  the  Hoosier  colonel's 
men  and  horses  was  so  deplorable  from 
fatigue  and  loss  of  sleep,  what  must  have 
been  the  condition  of  those  pursuing 
him?  Forrest's  men  had  no  opportuni- 
ties for  obtaining  fresh  horses  or  mules 
when  theirs  succumbed  to  the  terrible 
strain  to  which  they  were  being  subject- 
ed. The  Federals  had  swept  the  country 
clear  of  live-stock  and  had  destroyed  all 
supplies  as  they  advanced,  and  in  this,  as 
in  the  tremendous  tactical  advantage  of 
the  ambuscade,  they  had  the  Confederate 
leader  at  great  disadvantage.  Many  of 
his  men  had  not  tasted  food  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  a number  fell  from  their 
horses  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  slept  by 
the  road-side  as  their  comrades  rode  al- 
most over  their  seemingly  lifeless  bodies. 
Forrest's  command  had,  in  fact,  crumbled 
away  to  a mere  remnant.  From  1 a.m 
on  April  29  to  noon  of  May  2 they  had 
marched  119  miles,  fighting  almost  with- 
out cessation,  and  still  the  strongest  of 
them  pushed  on  in  desperate  emulation 
of  their  indomitable  leader.  Less  than 
000  men  formed  the  Confederate  com- 
mand which  passed  eastward  of  Gadsden. 
In  front  of  Forrest,  fleeing,  yet  at  times 
turning  in  despair  to  fight,  were  about 
twice  as  many  brave  and  picked  men  of 
the  enemy.  From  Gadsden  on,  Streight 
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says,  M the  enemy  followed  flosi/lK and  provided  heeiKiIdkee-p  his  remnant  (tom 
kept  up  a continuous  skirmish  ofrtji.4  PM*”;  desiimeijor]  by  ambush.  H was  two  grenk 
Here,  ai  RIoihUV plan t-HtioH,  'Uv«} v?,  mites  u da  nger,  with  his  iuihd fui:uf  mem  iu; 
fwm  Ga<Me*b  Be  decided  to  Jm.lt  to  feed  a night  tight  with  oil  the.  atlvv.iiii>£*-  Sfi 
the  hovsnv  raid  mu'i&t*  which  hud  no  the  other  hide.  Timrefoi-e.  pitkiog  one  * 
sooner-  flopped  thoft  In?  rear-gnattl  be  squadron  of  Jos  hesUmoumed -t ? »*v.p«  r»  { 
came  iDvi  iel  v engaged  and  was  driven  follow  on  and  ^drwil  them  all  mgkiChe 
in;  Here  Odomd  SinMght  had  skilfully  gavfc  lux  ttn*H  their  first  main's  tv  si 
platuied  adabprrou^apdaixruie  ill  which  leaving  Con  ri  te  mi.  From  Gudn i-u  m , 
lie  hoped  U*  *'nl\'ii))  mini  :lrMn*y  ForresiV;  pmliJtei  route,  lie  had  hurried  a oor;-^ 
but  such  emmine,;>va^-  as  mauve  to  (lie  in  Home  to  gi  t t the  alarm  ami  Oohuiel 
Confederate  leader  its  To  his  adversary,.  4ohn  H Wi.Mjom  rivalled  Pool  AhneuTu 
and  he  did  not  hike  the  bath  lu  the  Uu*  famous  ride.  flying  k>  hnenak 
lighting.  which  ensued,  brave  Colon>d  ibis,  bhrcighf  had  picked  out  &.)n  ,*f  bis 
i olberi  I lal liihway.-  'Sl T# • right -hand  best-  wm.ioted  men  and  sent  them  for 
man,  fell  moi-tully  \vbumled,  und  the  ward,  Under  C-0*odn  Milfoil  Rsasv.dL  ta 
death  of  this  officer  seated  the  doom  of  mu/c  the .bridge  at  Rotfm;  biifc  Ru- jp 
tli$  raider*.  The  . Federal  (\<  >n«mun<ter  rived  on  the  fallow  Tug  day  onJj  $ (me 
said:  * HU  loss  to  toe  was  T^r epfaya \&pt  t her  bridge  barricaded  and  if^reiided  by* 
His  men  ‘almost  worshipped  .tom.  slid  strong  company*  of  liome,  * gmv  m<  -r 
when  lie  fell  il  friM  a deep  gltyitft . <>t  dm  iyfeeljf hot  to  svW 

spouihyncy  over  Ids.  regiment  vfhk’U  'tyii#  word  hack  tohis  chtef  of  l he  TntodlUhUi- 
hard  Y? ‘We  i-emamcd  ut  ara-df  qjTub's;  Meau  wditle  i}u irgs 
bu>h  but  a sl>v?rt  time  when  ibv  mnunyv  dvs]»Oi*aiely  wUli  Colonel  Sheigto . ?n'l'- 
who  by  T»ieiut>  had  learned  of  ouv  opt  regard  to  iWiseH#  fuitocCtof  whW 

? !•./*•*- ;gv,.,u  ■:'*iHfi!<Mi>ril  a U>tuk  move-  he  was  yet  in  ignore  m*e\  WiHi 

!'.  U'?en  ••iv.drd  to  w'iihMraw  ti$  jteHtelmnv  be  hurried  his  weary,  wnrre 
;..nu*K  v posv,hln  ‘‘  tout  c^vabude  In  Uarlurhf  ».s  hi?  -o 

Thronph  tun  «a*!uv  nte'ht  fhn  tdoekt  ha*  Chaiiooea  lover,  where  ihis^.H  ii0 
o;  pido  d liamf  Of  Crossed  Alas1  hi>  suhordirnur  iiad  u*'\ 

rani.  < v -h  ugiOrt}  movard.  Ibaug  s im*  left  a go uu-d  f(»  liohl  (he  fhrrr  k>;d  ;/>«u 
p*u  i;0»l  v<n,nfniui**;d!orj>  haUNv'm  Cimi-  some  edr/eos.  by  This  appn-vrd  of  H.-u 
M;i" ■e.r*1.  or?  nlojia  )or»ked  vyr^*  safe  war!  ike  dm  racier  .of  the  soldiers  wimfuJ 
. Inn  iiiMvf.  fulfil  were  d vin^  gamely-;  w<rd.  it.  had  -spHU-ted  : sway 

pdurvvi  -vi<s  m Jh>X  sure  of  his  (juarrv.  jpkrU  hbdisrovorabJe. 
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Many  a man  would  have  given  up  in 
despair  at  this  moment,  but  Abel  D. 
Straight  was  not  that  sort  of  a man. 
Several  miles  distant,  up  the  stream, 
there  was  a bridge,  and  he  marched  tow- 
ards it.  He  says:  l‘We  had  to  pass  over 
an  old  coal -chopping  for  several  miles 
where  the  timber  had  been  cut  and  haul- 
ed off  for  charcoal,  leaving  innumerable 
wagon-roads  running  in  every  direction. 
The  command  was  so  worn  out  and  ex- 
hausted that  many  were  asleep,  . . . and 
it  was  not  until  near  daylight  that  we  had 
crossed  the  river.”  This  bridge  he  also 
burned,  and  still  onward  plodded  with 
his  worn-out  troopers,  past  Cedar  Bluff, 
twenty-eight  miles  from  Gadsden,  at  sun- 
up, and  then  still  onward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Rome,  until,  at  9 A.M.,  May  3,  he 
stopped  at  Lawrence,  thirty-one  miles  east 
of  Gadsden,' to  rest  and  feed.  Such  was 
the  extreme  state  of  exhaustion  among  his 
men  that  as  soon  as  they  were  ordered  to 
halt  they  dropped  to  the  ground,  and 
many  of  them  fell  asleep  at  once. 

Ten  hours  of  refreshing  sleep  wrought 
wonders  in  Forrest's  command.  By 
dawn  of  day  on  May  3 his  less  than  six 
hundred  were  once  more  in  full  cry  after 
the  raiders,  whom  he  overtook  shortly 
after  they  had  halted  at  Lawrence.  He 
advanced  at  once,  making  the  greatest 
possible  display  of  his  force,  yet  careful 
not  to  make  an  assault,  which  would 
demonstrate  his  numerical  weakness.  In 
crescentic  line  he  threw  his  skirmishers 
forward  until  he  had  more  than  half  sur- 
rounded the  Federal  position.  From  the 
noise  these  men  were  making,  and  the 
orders  given  as  to  the  disposition  and 
formation  of  the  troops  and  artillery,  one 
might  well  have  thought  a brigade  or  two 
was  being  moved  in  battle-array,  rather 
than  a corporal's  guard  of  little  more 
than  half  a thousand  men. 

In  this  dire  extremity  brave  Colonel 
Streight  gathered  his  officers  about  him, 
and  with  them  tried  to  arouse  the  sleep- 
ing men.  Some  of  these,  when  vigorous- 
ly shaken,  raised  themselves  to  a sitting 
posture,  stared  drowsily  about  as  if  dazed 
and  uncertain  as  to  where  they  were, 
then,  nodding,  closed  their  eyes,  fell  over 
on  the  earth,  and  were  again  asleep.  Oth- 
ers made  no  response  whatever  to  the 
energetic  efforts  made  to  awaken  them. 
After  strenuous  exertion,  about  one-half 
of  the  Federal  command  struggled  to 
their  feet,  and  once  more  pluckily  rallied 
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to  their  colors.  Their  commander  lined 
them  up  for  one  more  desperate  effort, 
and  then  ordered  them  to  lie  down  for 
better  protection.  They  did  lie  down, 
their  heads  to  the  foe,  their  loaded  guns 
pointed  along  the  ground  in  the  direction 
in  which  Forrest  and  his  men  were  com- 
ing. Then,  instead  of  shutting  one  eye 
in  deadly  aim  along  the  gleaming  barrels 
of  their  rifles,  both  eyes  were  closed.  Gun- 
stock  and  hammer,  barrel  and  sight,  and 
hated  foeman  faded  from  their  vision  in 
the  darkness  which  overcame  them.  The 
brave  fellows  were  asleep  in  line  of  battle. 
The  exultant  rebel  yell,  the  crack  and 
crackle  of  pistol  and  carbine,  and  the  tat- 
too of  horses’  feet  upon  the  ground  as  the 
rear-guard  and  pickets  came  rushing  into 
camp  no  longer  aroused  them.  The  man 
of  iron  had  worn  them  out.  Colonel 
Streight,  in  his  official  report,  says:  “ Na- 
ture was  exhausted.  A large  portion  of 
my  best  troops  actually  went  to  sleep 
while  lying  in  line  of  battle  under  a 
severe  skirmish  fire.” 

It  was  at  this  propitious  moment  that 
General  Forrest  sent  Captain  Henry 
Pointer,  of  his  staff,  with  a flag  of  truce 
to  the  Union  commander,  demanding  the 
surrender  of  himself  and  command.  The 
wily  Confederate,  knowing  his  man,  and 
his  own  questionable  position  as  well,  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  to  avoid  “the 
further  effusion  of  blood,”  but  took  es- 
pecial pains  to  leave  off  that  terrifying 
threat  of  “no  quarter,  if  he  had  to  sacri- 
fice his  men  in  the  assault,”  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  bluff  his  antagonists  ever 
since  he  used  it  so  successfully  in  his 
first  attack  on  Murfreesborough.  Colonel 
Streight  replied  that  he  would  meet  Gen- 
eral Forrest  to  discuss  the  question,  and 
in  the  conference  asked  what  his  proposi- 
tion was.  Forrest  replied,  “Immediate 
surrender  — your  men  to  be  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war;  the  officers  to  retain 
their  side-arms  and  personal  property.” 
Colonel  Streight  requested  a few  minutes 
in  which  to  consult  his  officers.  Forrest 
said:  “All  right,  but  you  will  not  require 
much  time.  I have  a column  of  fresh 
troops  at  hand,  now  nearer  Rome  than 
you  are.  You  cannot  cross  the  river  in 
your  front.  I have  men  enough  right 
here  to  run  over  you.”  In  all  of  this 
there  was  not  one  word  of  truth ; but  this 
was  war,  and  in  war  everything  is  fair. 

Just  then  one  piece  of  a section  of 
Ferrell's  battery,  under  Lieutenant  R.  G. 
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Jones,  came  in  sight.  This  officer  says: 
" I was  riding  a little  in  advance  of  the 
is 'in  wh**n.  suddenly  looking  up.  I saw 
General  Forrest,  Captain  Pointer,  one  or 
two  other  officers,  and  several  Federal  of- 
ficers sitting  down  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road.  A little  distance  up  the  road 
I saw  a crowd  of  Yankees.  Captain 
Pointer  motioned  for  rne  to  halt.  He 
then  approached  me  and  said:  ‘Colonel 
Streight  objects  to  your  corning  up  so 
close:  drop  back  a little.7  I moved  back 
w ith  the  gun,  and  came  to  4 action  front,7 
with  one  wheel  in  the  road  and  the  other 
at  the  edge  of  the  wood.  Soon  Sergeant 
Jackson  came  up  with  the  other  piece  and 
took  position  in  the  other  half  of  the 
roadway.*7 

Streight  returned  to  his  command, 
called  his  officers  together,  and  talked 
over  the  situation.  They  voted  unani- 
mously to  surrender,  and  their  command- 
er, though  personally  opposed  to  it,  and 
still  ready  to  fight  to  the  death,  yielded 
to  the  decision  of  his  subordinates.  The 
men  stacked  their  guns,  and  were  marched 
away  to  an  open  field  or  clearing,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  Confederate  general  got 
his  small  command  between  the  Federal 
troopers  and  their  arms  that  he  felt  him- 
self secure.  For  seventy-two  hours,  with 
no  troops  in  reach  excepting  the  regi- 
ments of  Billie  and  Starnes,  his  brother's 
company  of  scouts,  about  thirty  in  num- 
ber, his  personal  Escort  company,  and 
eight  pieces  of  Morton’s  and  Ferrell’s  bat- 
teries, Forrest  had  pursued  and  fought 
Streight  with  four  regiments  and  two 
companies  of  picked  troops  and  two  12- 
pounder  howitzers.  Moving  in  front, 
the  Federal  commander  had  cleared 
nj)  the  country  of  all  horses  and  mules, 
and  in  this  way  kept  his  men  supplied 
with  fresh  mounts.  He  says:  44 1 do  not 
think  that  at  the  time  of  surrender  we 
had  a score  of  the  mules  drawn  at  Nash- 
ville left.’7  On  the  other  hand,  Forrest 
had  no  opportunity  of  supplying  his  men 
witli  animals.  When,  from  casting  a 
shoe  or  other  injury,  or  from  exhaustion, 
one  of  his  horses  gave  out,  that  was  the 
end  of  both  man  and  horse  as  far  as  this 
expedition  was  concerned. 

Starting  from  Courtlaml,  Alabama,  at 
one  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  29th  of 


April  he  and  his  command  marched  six- 
teen miles  to  Moulton,  thence  seventeen 
miles  to  Day  s Gap.  They  rode  and 
fought  nearly  all  day  of  April  30,  and 
through  the  greater  portion  of  that  night, 
reaching  Blountsville.  seventy-six  miles 
from  the  starting-point,  at  ten  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  May  1.  the  time  consumed 
being  fifty-seven  hours,  for  fifty-two  of 
which  his  troops  were  in  the  saddle. 
From  Blountsville  to  Gadsden  forty- 
three  miles  additional  were  covered,  and 
from  Gadsden  to  Lawrence,  where  Streight 
surrendered,  thirty-one  miles  more,  mak- 
ing a total  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  As  the  greater  part  of  this 
march  was  through  a mountainous  re- 
gion and  over  bad  roads,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  thousand  troops  with 
which  he  had  started  had  dwindled  down 
to  considerably  less  than  six  hundred  at 
the  finish.  To  this  small  force  Colonel 
Abel  D.  Streight  surrendered  all  that  was 
left  of  the  two  thousand  picked  troops  of 
the  Union  army  which  had  left  Nashville 
on  April  10. 

On  May  10,  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War,  telegraphed  to  Rose- 
crans:  “The  President  desires  to  know 
whether  you  have  any  information  on  the 
subject  (capture  of  this  force),  and  wheth- 
er Colonel  Streight  belongs  to  your  com- 
mand.77 

The  answer  lie  received  was  in  the 
affirmative,  and  ended  with  the  explana- 
tion that  the  expedition  “was  deemed 
feasible  and  vastly  important  to  us.77 

General  Braxton  Bragg  reported  to  the 
War  Department  at  Richmond : 44  May  3, 
between  Gadsden  and  Rome,  after  five 
days  and  nights  of  fighting  and  march- 
ing, General  Forrest  captured  Colonel 
Streight  and  his  whole  command,  about 
sixteen  hundred,  with  rifles,  horses, 
etc.77 

The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  resolved  that  “The  thanks  of 
Congress  are  again  due  to  General  N.  B. 
Forrest  and  the  officers  and  men  of  his 
command  for  meritorious  service  on  the 
field,  and  especially  for  the  daring,  skill, 
and  perseverance  exhibited  iu  the  pur- 
suit and  capture  of  the  largely  superior 
force  of  the  enemy  near  Rome,  Georgia,” 
etc. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CHRISTOPHER  had  now  before  him 
the  most  arduous  part  of  his  task. 
He  had  been  in  Arnholz  but  once,  and 
then  for  an  hour  only ; he  knew  no  one 
within  that  city;  and  he  dared  take  no 
letters  of  recommendation,  from  fear  of 
breeding  suspicions  in  von  Straben’s 
mind.  He  was  anxious,  indeed,  in  or- 
der to  make  certain  of  his  plot,  that  his 
visit  to  Arnholz  should  not  be  known  to 
any  one  in  Dreiburg.  How  then  was  he, 
an  unknown  homeless  wanderer,  to  find 
access  to  his  Highness  the  Prince  of  - Er- 
wald,  and  to  carry  conviction  to  his 
mind?  That  was  the  problem  which  he 
had  to  face  boldly,  and  upon  which  his 
thoughts  were  set  steadily  the  whole  of 
the  following  day.  It  was  obvious  that 
although  to  some  degree  circumstances 
must  guide  his  conduct,  he  must  enter 
Arnholz  prepared  with  a plan  of  ac- 
tion. 

When  he  took  the  train  on  the  follow- 
ing afternoon  for  Arnholz  it  was  with 
the  intention  of  frankly  making  use  of 
his  money.  He  saw  no  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  save  by  boldness,  and  the  haz- 
ard of  a repulse  was  preferable  to  the 
tortuous  and  devious  delays  of  certainty. 
In  fine,  he  could  not  afford  to  lose  time; 
he  mast  try  his  fortune  bravely,  and 
stand  by  the  success  or  failure  of  his  ven- 
ture. In  this  condition  of  resolution  he 
entered  on  that  very  afternoon  the  cap- 
ital town  of  Erwald.  Forthwith  he  be- 
took himself  to  the  nether  gates,  and, 
seated  at  a cafe  table,  got  into  conversa- 
tion with  some  townsfolk.  The  tavern 
was  a mean  one,  and  lay  upon  the  road 
from  Minden,  where  the  innkeeper  on 
his  previous  visit  had  pointed  out  the 
Schloss.  The  talk,  as  is  natural  in  low 
company,  ran  very  familiarly,  and  every 
one  joined  in  the  arguments.  Christo- 
pher had  gathered  all  the  news  he  want- 
ed in  a brief  span  of  time.  The  Prince 
was  in  Arnholz  attending  the  Diet  and 
would  drive  back  to  the  Schloss  sur- 
rounded by  his  suite  about  six  in  the 
evening.  He  dined  meagrely  and  went 


to  bed  early,  as  one  of  the  company  ex- 
plained. “That’s  the  sort  of  Prince  we 
have,”  he  added,  with  a sneer,  and  it  was 
clear  that  he  held  no  high  opinion  of 
such  respectable  habits. 

Christopher  rose  and  went  forth.  The 
sun  stood  now  at  nearly  four  of  the  after- 
noon. He  began  to  walk  sharply  tow- 
ards the  heights  of  Minden,  stepping  in  a 
great  and  confident  stride.  The  Schloss 
lay  some  three  miles  away,  and  this  he 
reached  before  five.  It  was  by  no  means 
a large  building,  and  wore  an  old  and 
battered  look,  as  though  it  had  faced  the 
assaults  of  many  generations  without  suc- 
cor or  repair.  Although  its  aspect  spoke 
of  straitened  means,  even  of  poverty,  the 
park  was  well  grown,  and  the  drives  were 
neat  and  trim.  A sentinel  in  high  colors 
parading  before  the  gates  reminded  Chris- 
topher that  Prince  Karl  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  a martinet.  That  he  was  also 
evidently  a pedant  seemed  to  Christopher 
to  be  shown  by  the  questions  which  were 
fired  at  him  from  the  gate.  He  was 
asked  his  name,  his  business,  whom  he 
desired  to  see,  and  whither  he  was  re- 
turning. But  although  Christopher’s 
answers  in  this  particular  case  were 
mainly  fictitious,  he  reflected  that  a mar- 
tinet and  a pedant  may  be  useful,  and 
he  did  not  grudge  them. 

Before  the  doors  of  the  Schloss  also 
several  sentinels  were  placed,  and  he  be- 
gan to  reflect  that  if  the  rigor  of  their  in- 
quiries was  correspondingly  increased,  it 
was  improbable  he  should  gain  admit- 
tance into  the  Schloss  that  day.  How- 
ever, he  marched  jauntily  to  the  door, 
and  was  stopped. 

“Who  are  you?” 

“ I am  Herr  Stohlbehm  of  Kratz.” 

“ What  is  your  business?” 

“I  have  an  important  message  for  the 
Chamberlain.” 

“ You  cannot  enter.” 

“I  have  no  desire  to  enter.  I will 
wait  here  for  the  Chamberlain.” 

“ The  Chamberlain  cannot  be  disturbed. 
Do  you  think  he  will  be  coming  down  to 
parley  at  the  doors  with  you?” 


- Begun  in  April  number,  1899. 
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“I  think  nothing.  I have  a message 
for  the  Chamberlain.1’ 

“From  whom  does  your  message 
come?11 

“I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say.” 

“Ach!  You  cannot  enter.” 

“I  do  not  desire  to  enter.  I desire 
only  to  send  word  by  the  keeper  of  the 
door.” 

There  was  a pause,  the  man  hesitated, 
and  finally  lowered  the  bayonet  he  had 
held  hospitably  extended  towards  Chris- 
topher’s breast. 

“You  may  speak  with  the  major- 
domo,”  he  said. 

Christopher  passed  on,  thinking  that 
these  ceremonious  defences  might  serve 
very  well  to  keep  the  Prussians  out  of 
Erwald,  but  that  they  were  extremely 
tiresome  from  any  other  point  of  view. 
He  rang  a peal  upon  the  bell,  and  the 
great  door  moved  back,  disclosing  an  of- 
ficial clad  in  the  most  gorgeous  uniform, 
somewhat  frayed  and  shabby. 

“ Who  are  you?”  he  demanded. 

“I  am  an  English  traveller,”  Christo- 
pher explained  with  glib  mendacity  and 
insinuating  friendliness,  “and  having 
heard  in  my  country  of  the  Schloss  of 
Minden,  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  com- 
ing to  beg  the  privilege  of  admission.” 

“It  is  impossible,”  said  the  man,  civil- 
ly enough. 

“But  — but,”  protested  Christopher, 
feigning  to  look  crestfallen,  “I  have 
travelled  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  this 
day  for  the  purpose.  I left  Munich  on  a 
special  mission  to  inspect  the  Schloss.” 

“ It  is  regrettable,”  returned  the  major- 
domo,  shaking  his  head.  “But  if  you 
were  to  write  to  the  Chamberlain,  now — 
his  Highness  is  very  kind-hearted,  and  it’s 
odds  but  he  would  give  the  permission. 
I don’t  say  he  would,  mind  you.” 

Christopher  gazed  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  utmost  chagrin.  “ I have 
heard  that  there  is  a picture  of  the  Vir- 
gin by  Giotto — ” he  began. 

“That’s  true,”  interposed  the  door- 
keeper, complacently.  “It  is  a wonder- 
ful picture,  they  say;  and  it  hangs  in  the 
banqueting-hall.” 

“If  I might  only  see  it!”  said  Christo- 
pher, eagerly.  “ Giotto  is  my  subject.” 

He  appeared  to  hang  upon  the  man’s 
decision.  The  major-domo  still  looked 
very  doubtful,  and  rubbed  his  chin. 
Christopher  fetched  out  of  his  pocket  five 
bright  sovereigns,  and  at  the  sight  of 


these  shining  coins  the  fellow’s  mouth 
watered.  Christopher  thrust  them  for- 
ward tentatively,  feigning  a timidity 
with  a huge  appearance  of  awkwardness 
The  man  took  no  notice,  but  frowned 
heavily  under  his  load  of  thought. 

“Well,  it  would  be  just  for  a minute, 
since  you  have  come  so  far,”  he  said, 
presently,  and,  nodding  with  an  air  of 
patronage,  accepted  the  fee  with  a regal 
indifference. 

The  door  closed  upon  the  young  man, 
who  was  novy  at  last  within  the  Schloss. 
The  great  clock  in  the  hall  showed  its 
hands  at  a quarter  to  six.  If  he  had  been 
rightly  informed,  the  Prince  should  get 
back  within  half  an  hour,  and  would 
then  retire  to  dress  for  dinner.  That 
must  be  his  opportunity,  and  he  must  at 
once  get  rid  of  his  guide  and  discover  the 
Prince’s  rooms. 

The  banqueting-hall  lay  upon  one 
side  of  the  hall,  and  was  reached  through 
two  huge  doors.  By  these  they  entered, 
and  the  guide  indicated  the  celebrated 
picture.  Christopher  acted  up  to  his 
character  in  the  admiration  and  respect 
with  which  he  welcomed  the  spectacle,  and 
finding  his  companion  relax  somewhat 
under  the  rain  of  compliments,  ventured 
to  put  a question  about  the  Prince.  But 
he  had  clearly  wandered  from  his  proper 
path,  and  was  curtly  rebuffed.  By  this 
time,  and  as  the  man  showed  signs  of 
impatience,  it  became  obvious  that  if  he 
intended  to  remain  in  the  Palace  he  must 
make  a bolt  for  it.  On  the  farther  side 
of  the  great  room  a small  door  was  let 
into  the  wall,  and  upon  this  Christopher 
fixed  his  eyes.  Whithersoever  it* led  it 
opened  away  from  the  central  hall  where 
the  constant  traffic  would  make  an  alarm 
dangerous.  He  took  a heroic  course. 
Framing  one  fist  into  a telescope  for 
his  eye,  he  edged  himself  backward,  as 
though  to  regal'd  the  masterpiece  the  bet- 
ter from  a distance,  until  he  had  come 
almost  by  the  door.  The  doorkeeper 
watched  him  restlessly,  but  held  his 
place. 

“ Would  you  mind— ’’said  Christopher, 
suddenly,  in  his  most  seductive  voice. 
“Pray  pardon  me,  but  would  you  put 
your  hand  a little  to  the  side  of  the  pic 
ture?  There  is  a gleam  of  light.” 

The  man  with  visible  reluctance  obey- 
ed, and  in  the  act  his  face  was  turned 
from  the  stranger.  A slight  creak  caught 
his  ear,  and  quickly  lie  dropped  his  arm 
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and  faced  about;  but  the  enthusiastic 
Englishman  had  disappeared. 

Christopher  slipped  through  the  door 
noiselessly  and  closed  it  gently  behind 
hirn.  Almost  as  he  did  so  he  heard  a cry 
of  alarm  sounding  from  his  friend,  and 
with  a jump  he  darted  down  a broad  pas- 
sage upon  which  the  door  gave.  Swiftly 
turning  a corner,  he  sped  up  a little 
staircase  without  meeting  any  one,  and 
did  not  pause  until  he  was  in  a long  gal- 
lery on  the  next  floor.  He  was  not  very 
much  afraid  of  pursuit,  for  the  house  was 
like  a rabbit-warren,  and  a criminal 
might  have  lived  and  died  concealed 
among  its  tenements  as  safely  as  in  the 
si  urns  of  a great  city.  Moreover,  it  would 
hardly  be  discreet  in  the  door-keeper  to 
expose  his  own  corruption.  Therefore 
he  fell  into  a more  leisurely  gait,  thread- 
ing the  passages  with  circumspection. 

Presently  he  came  upon  a maid-ser- 
vant issuing  from  a room,  and  hailed  her. 

“I  have  lost  my  way,”  he  explained. 
“I  was  looking  for  his  Highness’s  audi- 
ence-room, and  mistook  my  directions.” 

No  suspicion  was  present  in  the  girl’s 
face.  “ Ah,  it  is  a long  way  from  here,” 
she  replied,  impressed  by  the  grand  man- 
ners of  this  handsome  gentleman.  “You 
must  cross  the  great  landing,”  and  she 
pointed  ahead. 

Christopher  thanked  her  and  walked 
on.  One  point  at  a time  was  sufficient 
for  him.  Pursuing  his  course,  he  came 
out  into  a great  space  of  floor  at  the  head 
of  a wide  oak  balustrade.  Below  lay  the 
entrance-hall,  in  which  he  could  per- 
ceive his  friend  the  doorkeeper  stand- 
ing sentinel.  The  tranquil  peace  of  the 
Palace  was  unbroken,  and  Christopher 
recognized  that  no  alarm  had  been  raised; 
probably  the  doorkeeper  had  decided  that 
no  special  harm  could  result  from  a 
mad  islander  suffering  from  the  national 
mania  for  sight-seeing.  Well  content,  he 
resumed  his  exploration  deliberately,  and 
presently,  seeing  that  a man  in  uniform 
was  eying  him  with  some  suspicion,  bold- 
ly approached  and  addressed  the  fellow. 

“I  am  Herr  Sch wesson,  the  notary,  or- 
dered by  his  Highness  this  day  in  Erwald 
to  await  his  Highness’s  return,”  he  said. 
“But  I have  been  misdirected.  I am 
looking  for  his  Highness’s  audience- 
chamber.’’ 

“ You  are  to  await  his  Highness  there?” 
inquired  the  man,  formally.  Christopher 
bowed. 


“Come  this  way,”  he  said;  and  rejoi- 
cing that  his  troubles  were  so  soon  at  an 
end,  Christopher  followed  him. 

The  room  into  which  he  was  led  was 
by  no  means  large,  and  was  barely  fur- 
nished, after  the  manner  of  an  office. 
Here  the  Prince  was  accustomed  to 
transact  his  public  business,  grant  audi- 
ences, and  write  his  daily  notes.  It  was 
untenanted,  but  the  lackey  passed  through 
it  and  deposited  Christopher  in  a smaller 
and  barer  chamber  beyond. 

“This  is  the  waiting-room,”  he  said, 
curtly.  “ You  will  please  to  wait  here.” 

Left  alone,  Christopher  amused  himself 
by  glancing  on  the  few  books  which  lay 
upon  the  table,  but  presently  he  was  as- 
sailed by  a sudden  doubt.  The  Prince 
might  not  be  informed  of  his  presence, 
and  he  might  remain  there  cooling  his 
heels  until  midnight.  Now  that  he  had 
entered  upon  so  impudent  a design,  he 
was  resolved  to  spare  no  audacity  in  car- 
rying it  out,  and  so  he  opened  the  door 
which  led  into  the  audience-room  and  en- 
tered. Yet  it  was  possible  that  the  Prince 
might  not  even  visit  this  chamber,  and 
Christopher  stood  considering.  Another 
door  lay  upon  the  farther  side  of  the 
room, wrapped  in  green  baize.  He  gently 
turned  the  handle  and  peeped  through. 
The  door  gave  upon  a comfortable  room, 
more  pleasantly  furnished,  and  surround- 
ed with  shelves  loaded  with  books.  Here 
was,  no  doubt,  the  Prince’s  private  room ; 
and  beyond  again  a door  probably  con- 
ducted to  his  bedroom. 

Christopher  took  a seat  in  this  sacred 
chamber,  and  fell  to  rehearsing  his  part. 
He  must  have  been  there  fully  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  when  a noise  of  feet 
without  struck  on  his  ears.  A moment 
later  the  handle  of  the  door  turned  and 
Prince  Karl  of  Erwald  stood  before  the 
intruder.  A tall  figure  rose  before  the 
Prince  in  the  indifferent  light,  and  he 
stopped  short  in  his  passage  across  the 
room.  There  was  a deep  silence  for  the 
space  of  some  seconds,  and  Christopher’s 
pulse  beat  quickly. 

“What  is  this?”  at  last  demanded  the 
Prince,  in  sharp,  imperious  tones. 

“I  am  the  bearer  of  an  important 
message  to  your  Highness  from  Drei- 
burg,”  said  Christopher,  with  a ceremoni- 
ous genuflection. 

“Ah!”  said  Karl,  his  voice  insensibly 
relaxing,  but  as  quickly  stiffening  again, 
not  with  alarm  as  previously,  but  with 
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anger.  4 4 What  are  you  doing  here?  Who 
put  you  here?” 

“ I have  ventured  here,  your  Highness, 
by  myself,”  said  the  Englishman.  44  My 
message  was  so  urgent  that  I feared  I 
might  be  forgotten,  and  I guessed  that 
here  I should  not  escape  your  Highness.” 

“This  is  my  private  room,”  said  the 
Prince,  coldly.  44  You  have  taken  a 
grievous  liberty,  sir.” 

44  That  I am  aware,”  returned  Christo- 
pher, suavely,  “but  the  instancy  of  my 
news  shall  be  my  excuse.” 

44  There  is  no  excuse  for  so  gross  a tres- 
pass,” said  Karl,  severely.  “But,  come, 
your  message;”  and  he  rang  the  bell  and 
called  for  lights. 

When  these  were  brought  the  two  men 
enjoyed  a clearer  view  of  one  another. 

^What  Christopher  beheld  was  a vigorous, 
resolute  man  of  middle  height, with  a dis- 
position to  fat  restrained  by  persistent  ex- 
ercise, clear  cold  eyes,  fair  hair,  and  an 
eminently  arrogant  expression.  The  for- 
mation of  his  brow  betokened  considerable 
intellectual  skill,  and  the  whole  set  of  his 
face  signalled  character.  Yet  the  Eng- 
lishman was  experiencing  private  and  an- 
gry emotions  under  this  sharp  and  ruth- 
less handling.  Keeping  his  temper,  nev- 
ertheless, he  merely  bowed,  and  spoke  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  this  vehe- 
ment autocrat. 

“I  am  here  to  ask  your  Highness  if 
your  Highness  would  consent  to  contract 
an  alliance  with  the  princely  house  of 
Geisenthurm?” 

The  Prince  started,  and  glanced  at  the 
speaker  with  amazement. 

“There  is  only  one  Geisenthurm  to 
whom  your  remarks  could  apply,”  he 
said,  quickly,  and  his  eyes  dwelt  and 
burned  upon  Christopher. 

“ Her  Highness  the  Princess  Xenia  of 
Weser-  Dreiburg,”  assented  Christopher 
without  emotion. 

The  Prince  lowered  his  brows  upon 
him ; for  the  first  time  he  seemed  to  see 
something  strange  in  this  message  by  so 
cavalier  a messenger. 

“Who  sends  you  to  me?”  he  demand- 
ed, brusquely.  44  What  are  your  creden- 
tials?” 

“I  am  come  from  the  Princess  her- 
self,” replied  Christopher,  simply. 

Again  Prince  Karl  started,  and  despite 
the  hard  look  he  retained  on  his  fea- 
tures, his  face  betrayed  a certain  agita- 
tion. 


“Bah!”  said  he  at  length.  “This  is 
insolence,  sir.  I will  have  you  well 
whipped.”  He  moved  to  summon  a ser- 
vant, but  stopped  half-way.  “You  are 
no  Dreiburger,”  he  said,  shortly. 

“Your  Highness  has  guessed  aright” 
exclaimed  Christopher,  without  moving  a 
muscle  or  so  much  as  showing  that  he 
had  heard  the  previous  ominous  remark. 
“I  am  an  Englishman.” 

Karl  stood  for  a moment  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  biting  his  lips  irresolutely. 
He  seemed  a man  torn  in  two  ways  by 
vehement  fears.  First  his  features  grew 
black  and  sinister,  and  then  they  changed, 
and  a milder  expression  dawned  in  his 
eyes. 

“ You  say  you  are  from  her  Highness,” 
he  said,  presently.  “What  proofs  have 
I of  that?  I suppose  you  know  that  this 
is  not  the  manner  in  which  alliances  are 
wont  to  be  made  between  princes.” 

44 1 forget  nothing,  your  Highness;  but 
you  will  let  me  say,  ere  you  whip  me  off 
to  your  dungeons,  that  I am  on  no  com- 
mon errand,  and  that  the  exigencies  are 
grave  enough  to  break  the  sacred  con- 
ventions which  surround  princes.” 

The  Prince  threw  himself  into  a chair, 
erect,  alert,  and  uncompromising.  44 Pray 
proceed,”  said  he,  coldly. 

“Pardon  me,  your  Highness,”  said 
Christopher.  44 1 have  already  delivered 
my  message,  and  it  is  I who  now  await 
your  answer.” 

The  Prince  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
impatience.  44  It  is  not  our  custom,”  he 
said,  magniloquently,44  to  send  our  greet- 
ings by  word  of  mouth,  and  by  any  com- 
mon hand.  But,”  he  broke  out,  sharply, 
“do  you  think  to  fool  me,  sir,  that  you 
make  a mock  of  me ! Hein ! Such  a mes- 
sage should  come  from  the  Grand-Duke.” 

“The  Grand-Duke  is  old,”  said  Chris- 
topher,, significantly,  “and  his  Highness 
is  subject  to  malevolent  counsels.”  The 
Prince  listened  attentively.  “It  is  not 
possible  that  every  ruler  in  Europe  should 
be  as  successful  in  resisting  his  Imperial 
Majesty  the  German  Emperor  as  your 
Highness.” 

He  paused.  “Continue,”  murmured 
Karl. 

“The  Grand-Duke  has  given  his  assent 
to  a marriage  between  her  Highness  and 
the  Margrave  of  Salzhausen.” 

The  Prince  leaped  to  his  feet  with  a 
flashing  eye. 

“ Is  this  true?”  said  he.  “ I understood 
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that  the  Princess  was  firm.  I have  heard 
the  gossip,  but  dare  you  say  that  this  is 
true?'* 

“ Not  only  is  it  true,”  said  Christopher, 
“but  it  is  equally  true  that  her  Highness 
also  has  given  way.” 

“Then—”  began  the  Prince. 

“Your  Highness  would  ask  why  I am 
here?  It  is  natural.  I bring  a private 
message  to  you  from  her  Highness,  to 
bid  you  to  her  rescue.  And  that  is  why 
my  mission  is  unconventional.” 

The  Prince’s  countenance  underwent  a 
change.  He  turned  his  head  partly  into 
the  shadow,  and  stood  for  a while  in  si- 
lent communion  with  himself.  Even  in 
that  light  Christopher  noted  the  thick 
lines  that  were  worn  about  his  temples, 
and  he  guessed  that  this  aspect  of  deep 
and  painful  thought  was  frequent  with 
him.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  wall  out  the 
insurgent  legions  of  Germany,  and  upon 
no  man  could  the  burden  of  the  struggle 
rest  lightly.  He  felt  a sudden  sympathy 
for  the  Prince,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
was  convinced  that  he  had  chosen  well. 
Karl  turned  about  in  his  military  fashion. 

“ This  is  a grave  tale  you  bring  me,”  he 
said,  slowly. 

“It  is  very  grave,  your  Highness;  as 
grave  as  it  is  true.  Consider.  Her  High- 
ness sees  but  one  road  to  the  safety  of 
the  Grand-Duchy ; and  after  the  fall  of  the 
Grand-Duchy,  how  long  would  Erwald 
stand?  Union  now  would  preserve  both.” 

“You  are  right,  sir,”  said  the  Prince, 
in  a friendlier  voice.  “We  must  fulfil 
our  destiny.  God  has  armed  our  hand 
against  the  hosts  of  our  enemies.  It  is 
not  we  who  will  draw  back.  The  Grand- 
Duke  then  will  withdraw  his  assent, 
which  is  not  yet  made  public?” 

“ Pressure  must  be  put  upon  him,”  said 
Christopher. 

Karl  regarded  him  approvingly.  “You 
speak  confidently,”  he  said.  “But  I 
think  you  are  right.” 

“ It  is  her  Highness’s  desire  that  the 
matter  should  be  proceeded  with  in  se- 
cret,” resumed  Christopher.  “Prema- 
ture disclosure  would  forearm  Germany 
and  prepare  her.” 

“True,”  assented  Karl.  “ What  propo- 
sition does  her  Highness  make?” 

“The  Margrave  of  Salzhausen  is  to 
visit  Dreiburg  within  the  next  ten  days. 
On  that  occasion  no  doubt  the  contract 
is  to  be  signed  and  the  betrothal  pro- 
claimed. This  must  never  happen.” 


“How  can  we  prevent  it?”  demanded 
Karl,  impatiently. 

“Your  Highness  must  take  the  Mar- 
grave’s place  at  the  last  moment,”  de- 
clared Christopher.  “ When  that  is  done 
the  Grand-Duke’s  wavering  courage  may 
be  strengthened;  and  when  the  contract 
is  disclosed  and  the  proclamation  made, 
the  agents  of  Germany  shall  find  that 
they  are  trapped  and  beaten.” 

“ But  the  Margrave—”  said  Karl. 

“Must  never  reach  Dreiburg  that 
night,”  answered  the  young  man,  slow- 
ly, and  with  meaning. 

The  glances  of  the  two  men  encounter- 
ed, and  something  like  a gleam  of  triumph 
flashed  in  Karl’s  cold  eyes;  but  he  said 
nothing. 

“ If  I have  your  Highness’s  assent,” 
said  Christopher,  insinuatingly,  “ I may 
then  carry  back  word  to  her  Highness?” 

“You  forget,  sir,”  said  Karl,  sharply, 
“ that  I have  as  yet  no  evidence  beyond 
your  word.  It  is  not  the  wont  of  princes 
to  risk  their  negotiations  in  this  random 
fashion.  What  proof  have  I that  you 
are  no  impostor?” 

“Your  Highness  speaks  with  reason,” 
rejoined  the  Englishman,  suavely.  “You 
want  a sign.  A sign  shall  be  given  you, 
and  it  shall  be  the  sign -manual  of  her 
Highness.  Such  a witness  surely  will 
speak  eloquently  to  your  Highness.” 

Christopher  bowed  and  turned  to  the 
door,  and  the  Prince  watched  him  pass 
out  with  a little  uncivil  nod.  He  might 
be  a very  capable  ruler,  but  Christopher 
was  of  opinion  that  he  was  a very  ar- 
rogant one;  and  though  he  made  his  exit 
from  the  Palace  well  enough  content  with 
his  progress,  it  was  with  no  warm  feelings 
towards  Karl.  Once  without  the  Schloss, 
whence  he  made  his  escape  without  en- 
countering his  old  friend  the  doorkeeper, 
he  returned  with  all  speed  to  Dreiburg, 
and  dined  alone  at  his  hotel.  He  de- 
spatched a note  to  Katarina,  asking  her  to 
meet  him, if  she  found  it  practicable, on  the 
following  morning  at  sunrise  in  the  Hof- 
garten.  He  had  determined  to  put  the 
further  persuasion  of  the  Princess  into  the 
hands  of  this  quick-witted  German.  She 
had  developed  her  courage  with  her  re- 
sources, and  these,  with  her  natural  femi- 
nine trickery,  would  prove  more  useful  to 
Christopher  at  this  juncture  than  his  own 
plain-dealing. 

Katarina  met  him  in  no  very  good  hu- 
mor. She  professed  her  weariness  of  the 
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court.  “It  was  as  dull  as  a tragedy,”  she 
declared ; and, moreover, she  was  annoyed 
that  she  was  called  forth  at  that  early 
hour. 

“I  was  up  till  all  hours  last  night,” 
said  she.  “ I had  just  fallen  asleep.  Mon 
Dieu!  but  I could  yawn  myself  away. 
Peste , monsieur!  These  commissions  are 
tedious.” 

She  had  already  discovered  how  far  she 
could  go  with  Christopher,  and  she  knew 
that  he  would  take  offence  at  nothing. 
He  was  so  spacious  and  tolerant  in  his 
mind  that  she  had  no  fears.  Her  airs 
were  those  of  a fretting  beauty,  and  she 
certainly  looked  uncommonly  handsome. 
Christopher  offered  an  apology. 

“ The  matter  presses,”  he  said.  “ The 
Princess — ” 

“ Oh,  faith!  but  it  is  always  the  Prin- 
cess,” said  Katarina,  impatiently.  “I 
would  to  God  you  had  as  much  of  the 
Princess  as  I,  poor  creature,  suffer!  But, 
in  truth,  I believe  you  would  marry  her 
yourself,  that  you  take  all  this  trouble  to 
spoil  the  match,”  she  ended,  audaciously. 

Christopher  smiled.  He  recognized  a 
certain  pique  in  her  tones. 

“ I aspire  to  no  honor  so  great  as  that,” 
he  returned.  “ But  I am  anxious  to  see 
her  Highness  comfortably  settled,  all  the 
same.  And  it  is  for  that  I ask  your  as- 
sistance.” 

“Well?”  she  said,  eying  him  anxious- 
ly, and  with  a look  he  could  not  inter- 
pret. 

He  produced  a paper  from  his  pocket. 
“See.  It  is  to  this  I want  the  Princess’s 
signature.  It  is  peremptory;  it  is  press- 
ing. She  has  agreed  to  the  contract,  but 
she  must  sign.  I rely  upon  you.  I must 
send  it  to  her,  of  course;  but  you  must 
push  yourself  into  her  confidence,  and 
bring  pressure  to  bear.  My  plans  depend 
upon  it.  See:”  He  unfolded  the  paper, 
and  read : 

“ 4 1 am  of  opinion  that  it  is  only  by  the 
union  of  the  reigning  houses  of  Erwald 
and  Weser-Dreiburg  that  these  two  states 
can  be  saved  and  preserve  their  indepen- 
dence. I give  my  consent  to  such  a pol- 
icy, and  I am  willing  to  ratify  this  prom- 
ise publicly  at  a later  period.’ 

“ Then,”  continued  Christopher,  “ what 
I want  underneath  is  ‘ Xenia  Josepha 
Rosalie.’  You  must  get  it.” 

“ Why  are  you  doing  this?  What  are 
you  aiming  at?”  cried  Katarina,  her  eyes 
sparkling. 


“ My  dear  lady,”  said  Christopher,  soft- 
ly,  “ you  may  refuse  me  this  request, 
which  I admit  that  I put  somewhat  cava- 
lierly in  the  urgency  of  my  need.  You 
are  at  perfect  liberty.  I shall  regret  the 
loss  of  so  skilful  and  charming  an  asso- 
ciate. And  I am  sure  that  I shall  find 
no  one  to  fill  her  place  adequately.” 

“Then  I must  play  spy  and  detective 
for  you,”  said  Katarina,  hotly.  “I  am 
conscious  of  what  I owe  you.  But  you 
are  to  compensate  yourself  this  way. 
Well,  it  shall  be  done.  Voila,  I will  earn 
my  wages.” 

Now  no  doubt  this  was  exactly  what 
she  was  doing,  and  she  had  put  into  terms 
the  identical  relations  between  them,  and 
yet  Christopher  winced  before  her  phras- 
ing, and  in  his  new  flush  of  shame  de- 
parted from  the  customary  tone  of  polite 
and  cynical  superiority  with  which  lie 
treated  her. 

“Nay,  madam,”  he  said,  earnestly. 
“Believe  me,  you  do  me  wrong.  I ask 
nothing.  It  is  your  sex’s  privilege.  I 
remember  a very  grave  service  which  was 
rendered  to  me  once.  I have  tried  to  re- 
turn for  that  some  small  thanks.  That  is 
what  there  is  between  you  and  me.  As 
for  the  rest,  will  you  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe  that  I have  always  imagined  that 
you  took  a zest  in  this  idle  game  we  are 
playing?  But  if  it  be  not  so,  why,  mad- 
am, I ask  your  pardon  for  my  foolish  as- 
sumption, and  I will  at  the  same  time  bid 
you  good-day.” 

But  Katarina  stepped  forward  quickly. 
“Oh,  Mr.  Lambert,”  she  said,  laughing 
lightly,  but  her  bosom  rising  with  emo- 
tion, “ you  take  me  too  gravely!  Faith, 
I could  not  be  serious  for  long.  And 
Heaven  witness  that  I will  not  let  you 
go.  As  for  your  Princess,  send  her  the 
paper.  I will  see  to  it.” 

And  so  Christopher  was  forced  to  be 
content  with  this  reconciliation,  while  all 
the  time  he  continued  to  wonder  if  he 
had  ever  read  this  young  woman  aright. 
But  whether  his  judgment  was  at  fault  or 
not,  he  had  been  right  in  supposing  that 
Katarina  would  assist  him.  She  carried 
the  point  after  a struggle.  The  Princess 
had  been  with  difficulty  won  from  her 
reserve. 

“I  wrung  it  out  of  her,”  said  Fraulein 
Reinart.  “ I literally  squeezed  the  assent 
from  her  dry  soul — a fact,  Monsieur  Lam- 
bert. She  is  very  English— she  might  be 
your  countrywoman.  Oh,  how  delicately 
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she  dissembled ! I am  bluff  aud  brave 
over  my  lies;  but  the  poor  Princess  she 
flies  pink  and  scarlet  over  the  briefest 
tarradiddle,  and  thinks  to  lose  her  em- 
barrassment in  sham  dignity.  She  is  a 
romantic  owl,  monsieur,”  and  Katarina 
laughed  hilariously. 

Christopher  was  delighted.  He  cared 
not  a tittle  for  Katarina's  opinions  upon 
the  Princess.  All  he  wanted  was  the  scrap 
of  paper  which  that  young  woman  brought 
him.  The  signature  was  bold  and  reso- 
lute; it  showed  no  marks  of  hesitation; 
yet,  if  he  was  to  believe  Katarina,  she  was 
at  infinite  pains  to  persuade  the  Princess. 

“ I suppose  she  conceived  it  too  im- 
modest. Ah,  Heaven ! Princesses  are  not 
embraced  by  the  laws  of  society.  I wept 
about  the  fate  of  Weser  - Dreiburg,  and 
then,  ‘ Madam,’  she  says,  ‘you  are  your- 
self a German?’  It  was  true,  you  know. 
But  what  could  I tell  her?  I dared  not 
discharge  her  what  I thought,  that  I 
cared  not  two  pins  for  any  country  what- 
ever, and  that  I loved  not  sticks  and 
stones,  but  warm  human  flesh.  So  said 
I,  very  gravely,  ‘ I am  a German,  your 
Highness,  but  I am  no  Prussian;  and  my 
home  is  Dreiburg.’  That  touched  her 
silly  heart^I  think.  She  said  nothing, 
but  she  cast  down  her  eyes  upon  her 
book,  and  then  she  smiled  somewhat 
wearily.  ‘ You  are  fortunate  that  you 
have  been  able  to  make  a choice  of  a 
home,’  says  she.  I did  not  tell  her  that 
I was  sick  to  death  of  Dreiburg  and  its 
little  sadnesses,  that  I wanted  Paris.  No, 
my  friend,  I keep  my  tongue.” 

“You  shall  have  as  much  Paris  as  you 
will  within  a month,”  said  Christopher, 
jubilantly.  His  eyes  danced  in  his  head; 
they  devoured  the  writing  of  Xenia  upon 
the  paper. 

“ You  will  be  finished  then  — in  a 
month?”  asked  Katarina,  breathlessly. 

He  nodded.  “ I shall  then  take  a holi- 
day,” he  said. 

“And  I — I — ” stammered  Fraulein 
Reinart. 

“Oh,  you  shall  take  a holiday  too,” 
replied  lie,  with  a merry  laugh. 

The  answer  was  innocently  meant,  but 
it  was  open  to  another  construction. 
Katarina  withdrew  a hand  which  she 
had  put  forth  to  touch  his  arm.  Her 
eyes  blazed  and  gleamed,  and  her  voice 
fell  softly. 

“But  my  position  at  the  Schloss — I 
must,  of  course,  throw  it  up.” 
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“Ah,”  said  he,  appearing  to  reflect, 
“that’s  true.  But  I dare  say  you  can 
get  leave.” 

The  girl’s  brow  darkened.  “ Oh,  I can 
get  a day  out,”  she  said,  harshly.  She 
stared  at  him,  and  then  turning  away, 
bit  her  lips  fiercely.  “I  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  your  paragon,  Captain 
von  Ritter,”  said  she,  in  a hard  voice. 

Christopher  started.  “Ah!”  he  said, 
and  watched  her  thoughtfully. 

Something  in  his  expression  angered 
her  anew.  “I  will  not  be  patronized 
by  those  eyes!”  she  exclaimed.  “You 
are  not  commander  of  my  destiny.  I 
shall  order  my  life  as  I choose.” 

“ I never  required  anything  else  from 
a young  lady  of  your  spirit,”  he  observed, 
politely.  “But  I thought  you  had  de- 
cided on  the  destiny  for  yourself  long  ago.” 

Katarina  offered  him  her  hand.  “Good- 
by,”  she  said,  sweetly.  “You  must  re- 
member that  I have  done  something  to 
help  you.” 

“Madam,”  said  Christopher,  kissing  her 
fingers,  “you  are  invaluable.” 

chapter  xrv# 

As  the  days  wore  on,  Christopher  no- 
ticed an  increase  of  gayety  in  the  manner 
of  Count  von  Straben.  The  encroach- 
ments upon  that  light  and  cynical  re- 
serve which  characterized  his  usual  tem- 
per were  indefinable,  yet  certain.  • He 
had  the  air  of  a man  who  also  was  draw- 
ing close  to  his  holiday,  and  who,  while 
still  keeping  his  wits  sharp  and  brisk 
about  him,  considered  that  he  was  justi- 
fied ‘ in  anticipating  his  triumph.  His 
reticence  disappeared  with  the  progress 
of  events  which  no  one  could  suppose 
would  be  interrupted. 

“I  hear  that  the  Margrave  of  Salz- 
hausen  is  to  honor  the  court  with  a visit,” 
said  he,  his  teeth  gleaming  at  Christo- 
pher. “You  will  like  the  Margrave 
when  you  see  him,  Mr.  Lambert.  He  is 
a very  unassuming  fellow.  All  he  wants 
is  a wife  to  steady  him.  No  unusual 
vices — never  gambles,  has  only  a craze 
for  music — innocent  enough.  One  never 
knows,  but  perhaps  the  Grand-Duke  has 
a notion  in  his  head.” 

He  whiffed  at  his  cigar  with  this  im- 
pudently cynical  remark,  and  smiled 
brightly  at  his  companion. 

“ I am  sure  the  Grand-Duke  is  a very 
discreet  ruler,”  said  Christopher,  thought- 
fully. “ When  is  his  Highness  to  arrive?” 
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The  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“He  is  dallying  in  Paris.  I would  not 
dally  in  Paris  when  I might  be  talking 
on  art  with  so  fine  a conversationalist  as 
the  Princess  Xenia.” 

“Perhaps  the  ballet?”  suggested  Chris- 
topher. 

“No  doubt,  no  doubt,”  assented  the 
older  man,  airily.  “ But  domesticity 
will  cure  all  that.  They  tell  me  that 
the  doctors  will  come  to  cure  everything 
by  inoculation.  It  is  so  with  small- 
pox; and  now  they  talk  of  consumption. 
Well,  the  mild  form  of  marriage  is  in- 
oculation against — ” He  shrugged  his 
shoulders  again.  “Passion,  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, is  the  safest  quality  natural  to  man. 
It  keeps  him  from  thought.  Now  you 
and  I think  too  much.” 

This  news  excited  Christopher  and 
made  him  think  even  more.  He  convey- 
ed Xenia’s  letter  to  Prince  Karl,  and  re- 
ceived an  assurance  that  the  ruler  of 
Erwald  was  sympathetic.  Yet  he  saw, 
and  in  truth  the  latter  bluntly  informed 
him,  that  neither  the  Princess  nor  the 
Prince  could  move  without  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Grand-Duke  and  the  Council 
of  Weser-Dreiburg.  He  must,  therefore, 
carry  this  chief  redoubt  ere  he  could  stir 
a step;  and  the  difficulty  was  the  more 
formidable  the  longer  he  looked  at  it. 
In  the  midst  of  these  considerations  came 
like  a clap  the  news  that  the  Margrave 
had  returned  to  Salzhausen,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  visit  Dreiburg  at  once.  Kata- 
rina came  flying  to  him  with  the  informa- 
tion, which  the  Princess  in  great  distress 
had  imparted;  and  Christopher  at  once 
started  his  machinery.  He  hesitated  no 
longer.  He  had  only  one  weapon — bold- 
ness— but  to  support  him  in  his  audacity 
he  owned  several  millions. 

“I  will  buy  them  all  up,” he  exclaimed 
to  himself,  grimly.  “I  will  purchase 
their  souls.  They  shall  claim  nothing 
for  themselves.  I will  make  them  my 
serfs,  puppets,  strutting  and  bowing  to 
my  strings.” 

Forthwith  he  sought  Kreiss.  He  had 
never  lost  touch  with  the  faithful  repub- 
lican, who  obeyed  his  instructions  with- 
out question,  in  the  firm  belief  that  he 
had  found  a wealthy  and  philanthropic 
philosopher  who  was  ready  to  carry  his 
theories  into  practice. 

“I  want  half  a dozen  sturdy  patriots,” 
said  he  to  the  president,  in  a matter-of-fact 
way.  “They  must  be  ready  at  any  mo- 


ment to  take  orders  and  start  forth. 
Money  is  no  object.  They  had  better  be 
armed,  but  there  may  be  no  necessity  for 
violence.” 

The  president  made  rapid  notes  in  his 
book,  and  looked  up.  “They  are  to  be 
stationed?”  he  inquired. 

Christopher  reflected.  “There  is  an 
inn  a little  way  beyond  the  north  bridge 
across  the  Weser?”  he  asked. 

“On  the  Salzhausen  road?  Yes,”  as 
sented  the  president.  44  It  is  called  * The 
Boar  Hound,’  kept  by  a man  named 
Sachs,  who  is  one  of  us.” 

“ That  will  do  capitally,”  said  Chris 
topher,  “and  the  better  if  no  questions 
are  asked.” 

“None  shall  be.  But  this  expedition 
— I must  give  some  explanation.” 

“Say  what  you  will.  It  is  directed 
against  the  visit  of  the  Margrave  of  Salz- 
hausen.” 

Kreiss  started,  but  quickly  controlled 
himself.  “Ah,”  he  observed,  stroking 
his  smooth  face  with  his  pencil,  “ we  are 
hostile  to  Salzhausen.” 

“The  Margrave,”  explained  Christo- 
pher, “is  the  puppet  of  Prussia.  He 
comes  here,  on  the  Emperor’s  suggestion, 
to  marry  the  Princess.  I need  not  point 
out  to  you  what  that  means.  It  spells 
ruin  for  the  Grand -Duchy,  absorption 
into  the  sink  of  an  abominable  tyranny.’* 

“You  say  well,”  replied  Kreiss,  button- 
ing his  coat  with  decision.  “You  shall 
have  the  men.”  As  he  was  leaving  lie 
turned  back.  “ Bremner  is  about  again," 
he  said.  “You  must  be  careful.  He  has 
sworn  to  hunt  you  down.  I suggested 
that  you,  being  a foreigner,  had  probably 
left  Weser-Dreiburg  long  ago.  But  it 
seems  that  you  have  been  seen  recently. 
The  town  is  small.  It  is  even  known 
where  you  are  staying;  and  Bremner’s 
hostility  is  gaining  ground.  The  society 
is  leaning  towards  your  removal.” 

“Ah,”  said  Christopher,  “ I regret  that 
I did  not  finish  your  friend  Bremner. 
Anyhow,”  he  remarked,  with  a smile, 
“ don’t  bring  him” 

The  Count  took  these  public  affairs 
with  a very  different  countenance.  His 
cigar  and  his  coffee  were  constant  friends; 
he  never  drank  even  the  light  wines  of 
his  father-land.  Yet  wise  as  was  his 
reticence,  he  could  not  in  the  end  refrain 
from  a reference  to  his  diplomatic  victory. 
Christopher  was  seated  in  his  rooms  at  the 
Hotel  Kaiserin  the  day  after  these  events 
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which  have  just  been  narrated,  when  in 
the  midst  of  a conversation  upon  quite 
another  topic  the  Count  paused,  looked  at 
the  clock,  and  proceeded  to  relight  his 
cigar. 

“I  can  give  you  a piece  of  news,  my 
friend,”  he  said,  in  his  placid  voice.  “ You 
are  not  a newspaper  correspondent,  and 
besides  you  have  a title  to  know.  The 
Grand -Duke  signs  the  rescript  for  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  to-night,  and 
the  contract  will  be  signed  to-morrow.” 

Christopher  raised  his  eyebrows  and 
whistled.  “You  don’t  say  so!”  he  said. 
“ Sigismund ! Well,  I should  never  have 
thought  he  would  be  to  her  Highness’s 
fancy.”  The  Count  said  nothing.  “ What 
a pity  I am  not  a correspondent!” 

“My  dear  Mr.  Lambert,  then  I should 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  your  excellent 
company,”  said  the  Count,  patly. 

Christopher  laughed  and  rose.  “ I 
drink  her  Highness’s  health  and  happi- 
ness,” he  said,  tossing  off  the  dregs  of  his 
glass. 

“And  I hope  the  Margrave’s?”  smiled 
von  Straben. 

“Why,  yes,  and  Herr  Gasten’s,  of 
course.” 

Von  Straben  laughed  pleasantly,  and 
Christopher  took  his  departure.  It  was 
already  late,  but  there  was  still  time. 
Katarina  had  been  remiss  in  not  inform- 
ing him;  he  shivered  to  think  how  near 
his  plots  had  come  to  failure.  Yet  per- 
haps the  Grand-Duke  had  kept  this  secret 
even  from  his  daughter.  He  might  wish 
to  spare  her  to  the  last,  until  the  very  eve 
of  that  sacrifice  predestined  and  inevi- 
table. He  hurried  to  the  Schloss,  and 
obtaining  admittance,  sent  up  word  to 
Fraulein  Reinart.  Katarina  danced  down 
to  him  all  alive  with  the  news,  which 
she  had  just  heard  ; and  she  added,  what 
was  fresh  to  Christopher,  that  the  Mar- 
grave of  Salzhausen  was  already  on  his 
way  to  Dreiburg. 

“He  comes  by  road  to-night,”  she 
cried. 

“Then  there  is  not  a moment  to  lose,” 
said  he,  sharply.  “Mademoiselle,  I pin 
my  faith  on  you.  You  have  already  my 
gratitude;  obey  me,  and  my  very  heart  is 
yours.  I must  see  the  Grand-Duke.  He 
signs  the  rescript  to-night.  At  what 
time?” 

“It  is  whispered  that  the  hour  is  ten. 
There  is  an  urgency  meeting  of  the 
Council  in  progress  now.  They  say  that 


his  Highness  gives  notice  then  of  his 
intentions,  and  that  he  will  sign  forth- 
with.” 

“ Where  is  the  Council  Chamber?”  ask- 
ed Christopher. 

“Beyond  the  great  gallery.  But  you 
cannot  attend.” 

“ I can  attend  unseen,”  he  explained, 
tersely.  “ There  are  some  means  of  con- 
cealment, I imagine.” 

“Heavens!”  said  Katarina,  sparkling 
with  excitement.  “But  so  you  shall. 
See,  I know  the  way.  There  is  a little 
door  that  admits  privately  to  the  cham- 
ber. The  Chamberlain  once  told  me  of 
it,  and  I found  it  out  myself.  It  gives 
from  the  library  beyond.” 

“ My  dear,  my  dear,”  cried  Christopher 
in  his  delight,  “you  are  an  invaluable 
treasure !” 

Katarina  flushed,  and  stepped  from  the 
room.  She  beckoned  him  with  the  air  of 
a conspirator,  and  together  they  stole  into 
the  corridor. 

Katarina  led  the  way  into  the  library, 
a large  room  that  smelled  rankly  of  old 
books  and  fusty  papers,  and  was  rarely 
tenanted  by  any  reader.  The  court  of 
Weser-Dreiburg  had  better  things  to  do 
than  rummage  in  venerable  and  dusty 
volumes.  Here  they  came  to  a pause, 
and  the  woman,  feeling  carefully  along 
the  wainscot,  discovered  what  she  wanted 
by  the  light  of  a match. 

“Good  luck  go  with  you!”  she  whis- 
pered. “Hark!  the  Council  is  breaking 
up.  You  wijl  be  too  late.” 

“ Let  the  Princess  know,”  whispered 
back  Christopher.  “Tell  her  I will  carry 
the  Grand-Duke.  I vow  that  on  my  hon- 
or. Stay;  when  did  the  Margrave  start 
for  Dreiburg?” 

“ He  was  to  be  here  at  midnight.” 

“That  just  gives  me  time.  Good!  A 
bientdt , mademoiselle.” 

Katarina  stepped  into  the  darkness, 
and  Christopher  Lambert  turned  to  the 
secret  doorway  and  pushed  the  spring. 
A panel  gave  softly,  and  through  the 
aperture  streamed  a body  of  light;  the 
sound  of  voices  saluted  his  ears.  Peer- 
ing cautiously  through  the  opening,  he 
found  that  the  hole  gave  access  to  a 
small  and  shuttered  alcove  at  the  foot  of 
the  Council  Chamber,  raised  somewhat 
above  the  level  of  the  floor.  A large 
chair  spread  with  a brilliant  piece  of 
embroidery  blocked  his  sight,  and  Chris- 
topher perceived  that  this  must  be  the 
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throne,  relegated  to  a dignified  solitude. 
He  stepped  through  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him  with  a click,  thus  cutting 
off  his  retreat.  He  felt  now  that  he  had 
burned  his  bridge  of  boats. 

From  his  hiding-place  at  the  back  of  the 
throne,  he  looked  forth  upon  the  room. 
The  Grand-Duke  sat  in  an  easy -chair  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  supported  by  the 
Chancellor  on  his  right,  and  his  face, 
blanched  with  the  rigors  of  age,  was 
wrinkled  and  drawn  with  pain  and 
worry.  He  was  speaking  in  a low  and 
quavering  voice,  and  now  and  then  he 
consulted  a paper  which  he  held  before 
him. 

“That  this  claim  is  excessive,  gentle- 
men,” he  faltered,  “is  beyond  dispute; 
we  are  even  justified  in  refusing  alto- 
gether to  recognize  our  liability.  If  we 
are  not  to  mince  words,  it  is  at  once  un- 
just and  unscrupulous.  But,”  he  sighed, 
“we  must  consult  the  best  interests  of 
the  Grand-Duchy,  and  we  should  refuse 
at  the  risk  of  war — a Avar,  sirs,  which 
would  be  at  once  bloody  and  hopeless.  I 
cannot — I cannot,  nor  can  Herr  Cancel- 
larius,  advise  you  to  undertake  this  haz- 
ard.” He  moistened  his  lips  with  a glass 
of  water.  “It  seems,  then,  gentlemen,” 
he  proceeded,  “ that  we  must  be  prepared 
either  to  cede  this  strip  of  territory  which 
has  been  in  the  undisputed  possession  of 
Weser-Dreiburg  for  three  huudred  years, 
or  to  pay  the  ruinous  indemnity  which 
Germany  in  her  brutal  strength  demands 
from  us.  To  pay  that  fine  would  place  a 
tax  of  sixty  marks  a head  upon  my  people, 
and  at  a time  when  trade  is  dwindling, 
after  a disastrous  harvest,  and  when  my 
country  is  already  stooping  under  the 
weight  of  the  fresh  taxation  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  Military  Bill  of  last  year. 
But,  gentlemen,  it  appears  that  there  is 
yet  another  alternative,  an  alternative 
which  touches  ourself  nearly,  and  which 
concerns  the  future  and  fortune  of  our 
child.  Germany  is  pleased  to  acquaint 
us  informally  that  she  will  surrender  her 
supposititious  claims  upon  our  country 
provided  that  an  alliance  is  contracted 
between  the  reigning  houses  of  Weser- 
Dreiburg  and  Salzhausen.”  He  paused 
and  looked  about  him,  as  if  scanning  the 
faces  at  the  table  for  some  indications  of 
the  thoughts  that  actuated  the  members 
of  the  Council.  Then,  with  a little  ges- 
ture of  weariness  that  was  very  pathetic, 
and  not  without  dignity,  he  let  his  head 


fall.  “We  have  decided,  gentlemen,  to 
entertain  the  offer  which  his  Highness 
the  Margrave  Sigismund  of  Salzhausen 
has  made  for  the  hand  of  our  daughter, 
the  Princess  Xenia.  The  Herr  Chancel- 
lor has  prepared  the  documents  for  our 
signature.” 

For  a moment  there  was  silence  at  the 
table,  but  Christopher  was  conscious  that 
a sigh  of  relief  had  escaped  that  assem- 
bly. The  Grand-Duke,  his  speech  con- 
cluded, turned  and  whispered  with  his 
Chancellor.  Some  one  rustled  a paper: 
but  there  was  no  voice  raised  in  protest, 
not  even  in  inquiry.  The  sacrifice  had 
been  accepted. 

Christopher’s  heart  thumped  regular- 
ly, a trifle  harder  than  usual,  but  very 
steadily.  He  had  not  come  there  merely 
to  play  eavesdropper  to  that  august 
board.  The  stillness  rested  unruffled 
upon  the  room,  and  then  some  one  mur- 
mured to  his  neighbor — there  was  a little 
outbreak  of  sound;  the  Grand-Duke  put 
out  his  hand  and  seized  a pen  between 
his  shaking  fingers.  Bending  over  him, 
the  Chancellor  pointed  Avith  respect  a 
place  for  his  signature,  holding  the  por- 
tentous paper  Avith  one  hand  down  upon 
the  table. 

At  this  moment  Christopher  shot  to 
his  feet,  and  stepping  forward  with  a 
stride  into  the  room,  held  up  his  arm. 

“Your  Highness,  stay,”  lie  cried,  per- 
emptorily. 

The  faces  of  the  Council  were  levelled 
at  him  in  an  instant.  The  pen  dropped 
from  the  Grand-Duke’s  nerveless  fingers, 
and  rolling  from  the  table,  struck  the 
floor;  it  was  the  only  sound  heard  for  a 
definite  space  of  time  within  the  cham- 
ber. 

“ Who  are  you?”  demanded  the  Chan- 
cellor, his  red  good-natured  face  distorted 
with  wonder  and  alarm. 

“I  beg  your  Highness’s  pardon/’  said 
Christopher,  coming  forward.  “ But  I 
am  here  only  in  the  interests  of  Weser 
Dreiburg  and  your  Highness.” 

“ I do  not  understand,”  said  the  Grand- 
Duke,  appealing  in  bewilderment  to  his 
Chancellor.  He  was  like  a child  in  his 
astonishment,  and  his  feeble  old  hands 
trembled. 

“Sir,”  said  Christopher,  earnestly, 
“you  shall  understand  all  that  is  es- 
sential very  briefly.  By  the  grace  of 
Providence,  I believe  I am  the  instrument 
that  shall  deliver  this  stanch  free  prin- 
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cipality  from  the  danger  into  which  it 
has  run.  You  are  in  peril  from  Ger- 
many. Is  it  not  so?  Have  I your  High- 
ness’s permission  to  speak?” 

This  unusual  scene  had  so  startled  the 
wits  of  the  Councillors  that  till  now  they 
had  sat  silent,  endeavoring  to  regain  their 
bearings.  But  at  this,  one — the  Treasurer, 
as  Christopher  discovered  him  to  be  later 
— jumped  to  his  feet. 

“Your  Highness,”  he  said,  indignant- 
ly, “ let  this  man  be  removed.  No  doubt 
lie  is  one  of  the  society  of  which  we 
have  heard  to-day — who  knows?  —an  as- 
sassin.” 

But  the  Grand -Duke  was  upon  the 
very  margin  of  another  world,  and  with 
his  precarious  feet  thus  faltering  within 
the  sound  and  sight  of  death,  it  may  be 
that  his  mind  responded  to  this  strange 
citation  of  God.  He  passed  his  shrunken 
hands  across  his  forehead  and  sighed; 
and  then,  speaking  in  his  low  and  serious 
voice,  said,  with  quiet  dignity: 

“You  may  speak,  sir.  We  will  hear 
you.” 

Christopher  had  his  cue  in  that  circle 
of  startled  faces;  he  was  quick  of  mind, 
and  in  a second  he  had  dashed  into  the 
breach. 

“ I will  not  plead  to  your  Highness  in 
excuse  of  my  unnatural  intrusion  upon 
this  honorable  Council,”  he  declared  in 
his  most  stately  manner,  but  speaking 
for  all  that  with  a spirited  eagerness.  “ I 
can  entreat  only  to  be  judged  by  my 
achievements.  I am  confident  that  I am 
here  to  save  the  Grand-Duchy;  nay,  and 
your  Highness  from  himself.  I have 
caught  some  echoes  of  your  policy  these 
last  few  minutes;  but  in  truth  it  is  not 
that  I need  to  learn  them  from  your  lips. 
I am  cognizant  of  Germany's  abomina- 
ble tactics.” 

“Sir,  who  are  you?”  broke  forth  the 
impatient  Treasurer.  “ You  are  no  Drei- 
burger.” 

“I  have  a country,  sir,”  cried  Chris- 
topher, with  simple  eloquence,  “and  its 
name  is  Freedom.  But  if  you  ask  me  of 
the  narrower  confines  which  claim  my 
allegiance,  I tell  you  that  I am  the  citi- 
zen of  no  mean  city,  and  that  my  fathers 
have  fought  and  died  that  England 
might  be  free.” 

A faint  murmur  rose  from  the  Coun- 
cillors; Christopher  understood  it  as  a 
murmur  of  approbation.  The  Grand- 
Duke,  his  eyes  fastened  upon  the  young 


man,  his  tremulous  fingers  shaking  on 
the  table,  sighed  wistfully. 

“ I pray  you,  sir,  proceed,”  he  said. 

“I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  sacrifice 
which  your  Highness  proposes,”  ex- 
claimed Christopher,  the  color  flying  to 
his  cheeks  and  his  excitement  sparkling 
in  his  eyes.  “You  are  pressed  into  a 
corner.  This  beloved  land  of  yours  is 
threatened.  You  cast  about,  and  out  of 
your  great  heart  and  loving-kindness  you 
would  immolate  the  happiness  and  the 
innocence  even  of  your  only  daughter. 
So  have  the  heroes  of  old  time  offered 
up  their  children.  But,  your  Highness, 
believe  me,  this  sacrifice  would  be  all 
in  vain.  Think  you  that  Germany 
would  rest  content?  Consider  that  gross 
and  greedy  belly — with  what  an  appetite 
it  swells,  how  arrogant  and  constant  are 
its  needs!  Salzhausen  is  the  half-way 
house  to  Weser-Dreiburg,  and  the  Prince 
of  that  unfortunate  realm  owes  it  merely 
to  a piece  of  policy  that  he  has  not  been 
already  swallowed  by  the  hydra’s  heads. 
In  short,  your  Highness,  the  Emperor 
would  bite  two  cherries  at  once,  provided 
they  were  dangling  on  the  same  stalk. 
You  give  him  a locus  standi  when  you 
send  her  Highness  to  Salzhausen.  Pause, 
I pray  you,  ere  you  take  a step  which  is 
irrevocable,  which  is  urged  upon  you  by 
your  hereditary  enemies,  which  spells 
the  ruin  of  your  daughter’s  life,  and  the 
destruction  of  your  country.” 

“ You  say  truly,”  murmured  the  Grand- 
Duke;  “I  have  considered  that.  There 
is  only  one  end  to  it  ;”  and  his  head  sunk 
between  his  shoulders,  while  his  face  was 
partially  buried  in  the  long  white  beard. 

“ If  this  indeed  be  so,  your  Highness,” 
pursued  Christopher,  “will  not  your 
Highness  act  with  the  assistance  of  this 
honorable  Council?” 

“ You  forget,  sir,”  put  in  the  Chancel- 
lor, “ we  have  no  alternative.” 

“ I am  here,”  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  “to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  that 
cry.  What!  You  have  no  choice  but 
between  two  certainties  of  shipwreck! 
Weser-Dreiburg  is  old;  but  Weser-Drei- 
burg, if  I have  gained  any  notion  of  the 
patriotism  of  her  inhabitants,  can  yet 
wield  a sword,  can  yet  show  a brave 
front.” 

“Before  Germany?”  said  one  of  the 
Councillors,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

“ In  these  crises,”  explained  Chris- 
topher, “there  is  only  one  course,  and 
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that  is  to  be  bold.  Fling  your  weight 
into  the  scale  with  Erwald,  which  has 
just  offered  so  signal  and  so  successful  a 
resistance  to  the  unrighteous  encroach- 
ments of  Germany.  Join  with  Prince 
Karl;  let  her  Highness  be  given  in  mar- 
riage to  him;  and  together  the  two  coun- 
tries, not  throwing  down  the  gage  of  de- 
fiance, but  resolute  merely  to  stand  firm 
against  disintegration  and  oppression, 
will  confront  the  imperial  bully.” 

Christopher  paused,  breathless.  The 
Grand  - Duke  smiled  in  a melancholy 
way. 

41  You  are  sanguine,  young  sir,”  he 
said;  “yet,  even  if  this  scheme  of  yours 
should  avail  a little  to  help  ray  poor 
country,  how  would  it  avail  my  daugh-. 
ter?  What  would  the  Princess  say?” 

But  at  this  point,  and  so  suddenly  that 
the  party  absorbed  in  the  consideration  of 
this  policy  wheeled  as  one  man,  startled 
and  alarmed,  the  door  was  flung  open, 
and  Xenia  herself  sprang  into  the  cham- 
ber, her  eyes  shining,  her  face  burning, 
and  every  gesture  exhibiting  an  unnatural 
animation. 

44  What  would  the  Princess  say?”  she 
cried,  a note  of  pride  and  resolution  ring- 
ing in  her  voice.  uShe  would  say,  my 
father,  that  her  life,  her  very  soul,  be- 
longs to  Weser-Dreiburg,  and  that  she 
would  be  happy  if  any  renunciation  on 
her  part  might  avail  to  spare  this  people 
and  to  protect  this  land.  Gentlemen,” 
said  Xenia,  looking  about  her  with  lofty 
graciousness  from  her  height,  “I  under- 
stand that  you  are  debating  a course 
which  affects  my  person.  I am  in  your 
hands.  But  I pray  you  to  decide  care- 
fully ; and  God  guide  your  delibera- 
tions!” 

44My  daughter,”  said  Leopold,  “we 
have  decided.” 

She  bowed  her  head ; her  features  were 
set  in  an  arrogant  calm.  Not  otherwise 
would  she  receive  the  news  which  touch- 
ed her  so  closely.  Christopher  in  that 
moment  was  struck  with  wonder  and 
with  admiration  for  her  heroic  indiffer- 
ence. He  had  not  thought  her  capable 
of  so  much  courage.  But  yet  he  must 
not  suffer  this  intervening  drama  to 
blunt  the  point  of  his  success. 

“ Her  Highness  consents,”  he  cried. 

Xenia  turned  and  looked  at  him.  but 
he  read  nothing  in  her  face.  The  Chan- 
cellor shifted  on  his  feet  and  stirred  his 
papers  uneasily. 


“This  will  bring  us  into  war,”  he  said. 
“ Germany  will  never  forgive  this.” 

Christopher’s  voice  rose  in  scorn. 
“War!”  he  called.  “Herr  Chancellor, 
there  is  not  a court  in  Europe  in  which 
such  a threat  on  the  part  of  Prussia 
dare  be  known.  The  menace  would 
cause  the  expulsion  of  the  Empire  from 
the  comity  of  nations.  No,  you  need  fear 
no  war  because  of  this  rebuff.” 

“That  may  be  very  true,”  interposed 
the  Treasurer,  with  something  resembling 
a sneer.  “ But  since  we  are  permitted 
to  argue  with  an  unknown  stranger,  I 
must.invite  the  attention  of  his  Highness 
with  all  respect  and  humility  to  the 
financial  question.  Germany  has  made 
a demand  upon  us  for  territory  or  money. 
I take  it  that  if  we  reject  her  alternative, 
we  must  pay  the  one  or  the  other.” 

A murmur  was  current  among  the 
Councillors.  It  was  felt  that  here  at 
least  was  the  rock  upon  which  these  fine 
visions  would  break. 

44 It  is  impossible!”  cried  the  Chancel- 
lor. 

44  We  must  yield  the  land,”  replied  the 
Grand-Duke,  wearily,  and  muttered  to 
himself,  “Coin  or  land  or  blood — we 
must  pay  in  something.” 

Christopher  felt  suddenly  that  his  great 
moment  had  arrived,  and  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  He  saw  Xenia’s 
eyes  directed  on  him  in  what  was  almost 
entreaty,  and  was  certainly  an  appeal  for 
light.  The  temper  of  the  meeting  fell. 

“It  is  quite  true,”  he  answered.  “If 
you  reject  these  overtures,  which  are 
designed  for  nothing  but  the  ruin  of 
Weser-Dreiburg,  you  must  still  face  the 
unjust  demands  of  Germany.  She  will 
extort  something  from  you.  But  con- 
sider that  even  so,  even  though  at  the 
cost  of  financial  disaster,  heavy  taxes,  and 
a complaining  population,  you  have  still 
saved  the  national  integrity.  But  this 
is  but  part  of  the  alternative  I have  put 
before  you.  I understand  that  the  claim 
of  Germany  is  for  ten  million  marks. 
Your  Highness,  Herr  Chancellor,  gentle- 
men of  the  Council — ” He  felt  swiftly  in 
his  pocket  and  produced  a bundle  of  docu- 
ments. “ There,”  he  cried,  flinging  them 
with  theatrical  effect  upon  the  table — 
“ there  lies  this  miserable  debt!  In  that 
packet  you  will  find,  Mr.  Treasurer,  securi- 
ties for  close  upon  twelve  million  marks. 
Your  Highness,  I think  now  that  Ger- 
many can  trouble  you  no  further.” 
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Amazement  ran  round  the  room  like 
an  electric  shock,  starting  the  faces  of  the 
Councillors;  and  then  a cry  broke  from 
the  Treasurer,  ^ho  loved  a full  purse 
and  had  a pedantic  pride  in  his  office,  and 
who  had  seized  upon  the  roll. 

“Ah, God ! your  High  ness,”  he  shrieked, 
“ they  are  English  ! It  is  good.  English 
consols,  English  railways,  English  cor- 
poration bonds— there  is  no  sight  so  beau- 
tiful 1”  He  wiped  his  spectacles,  which 
had  grown  moist  from  his  emotion. 

“ It  is  an  answer  to  our  prayers,”  mur- 
mured the  Grand-Duke  in  his  tremulous 
voice,  and  as  though  he  were  watching 
the  proceedings  in  a dream. 

Christopher  caught  the  gaze  of  the  Prin- 
cess fixed  upon  him.  It  stung  him  with 
a sudden  thrill,  so  warm,  so  ardent  was 
the  zeal  with  which  she  regarded  him. 

“We  have  forgotten  one  thing,”  said 
the  Chancellor,  suddenly  interrupting  the 
buzz  of  excited  talk.  “ His  Highness  the 
Margrave  is  to  arrive  to-night.” 

Christopher  pulled  out  his  watch. 
“Twelve  o’clock,  is  it  not?”  he  said.  It 
was  past  ten  by  his  watch.  “ Why,  if 
your  Highness  will  permit  it,  I think  it 
will  be  Prince  Karl  who  arrives  instead.” 
The  Chancellor  opened  his  mouth.  “ Do 
you  not  ‘see?”  continued  Christopher, 
smiling.  “Prince  Karl  arrives  to-night; 
in  the  morning  is  announced  the  be- 
trothal of  her  Highness.  No  one  knows 
till  then.  His  presence  is  not  suspected; 
and  that  it  is  not  the  Margrave  who  is 
lodged  in  the  Schloss  must  be  a secret  till 
the  last  moment — particularly  from  Count 
von  Straben.” 

“But  Prince  Karl—”  began  the  Grand- 
Duke. 

“Holds  himself  in  readiness,  and  is 
even  now  awaiting  my  message,”  said 
Christopher. 

“And  the  Margrave— he  will  arrive 
also,”  exclaimed  the  Chancellor,  in  a 
flurry. 

“ I think  your  Highness  may  very  well 
leave  him  to  me,”  said  Christopher,  with 
an  emphatic  smile. 

There  was  a space  of  silence,  and  then 
suddenly,  and  as  if  giving  voice  in  that 
instant  to  the  thoughts  of  all,  the  Grand- 
Duke  cried,  in  excited  tones, 

“ But  who — who  are  you,  sir?” 

Christopher  glanced  towards  the  Prin- 
cess. “ I am  one  who  loves  liberty,”  he 
said,  gravely,  “and  I have  a great  pity 
for  my  fellow-men.” 


In  the  confusion  he  moved  towards  the 
door.  The  Treasurer  gathered  the  se- 
curities in  his  greedy  fingers.  The  Grand- 
Duke  had  sunk  into  his  chair,  and  sat 
with  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand. 
The  Chancellor  whispered  in  his  ears, 
and  the  remaining  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil talked  in  low  voices  together.  Chris- 
topher passed  the  Princess. 

“ You  have  saved  Weser-Dreiburg,  Mr. 
Lambert,”  she  murmured. 

Some  quick  impulse,  which  he  could 
neither  control  nor  analyze,  incited  his 
reply — 

“I  have  sacrificed  a woman,  Princess.” 

Nor  did  Christopher  Lambert  ever  real- 
ize why  he  had  made  this  answer,  which 
seemed  at  the  time  and  afterwards  so  ut- 
terly at  variance  with  his  temper  and  his 
schemes. 

chapter  xv. 

Christopher  got  into  the  street  and 
sought  his  hotel.  If  he  was  to  carry  out 
his  plan  in  its  fulness,  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost.  He  sent  a special  messenger 
at  once  by  the  last  train  to  Arnholz,  car- 
rying a letter  to  Prince  Karl,  and  then  he 
hastened  to  the  president’s  quarters. 

“ Are  your  men  ready  ?”  he  asked,  and 
without  a greeting. 

Kreiss  bowed  and  looked  expectant, 
his  dry  and  bony  face  resolutely  divesteu 
of  everything  but  intelligence. 

“At  the  inn?”  pursued  the  English- 
man. 

Kreiss  assented  again.  “You  have  a 
great  virtue,  Kreiss,”  observed  Christo- 
pher, with  a smile.  “You  never  waste 
words,  and  you  come  to  the  point.  Prob- 
ably you  and  I are  the  only  two  souls  in 
Dreiburg  this  day  who  do  so.  We  must 
start  at  once.  The  job  is  instant,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.” 
Kreiss  followed  him,  as  in  silence  he  re- 
turned to  the  hotel.  His  two  horses 
stood  saddled  in  the  hands  of  the  hostler, 
according  to  his  orders. 

“ Can  you  ride?”  asked  Christopher  of 
the  president. 

“ No,”  replied  Kreiss,  eying  the  horses 
dispassionately. 

“Jump  on,”  said  Christopher. 

The  president  jumped  on  without  more 
ado,  and  the  two  men  ambled  down  the 
sloping  street  and  out  by  the  northern 
gate  of  the  city.  A mile  beyond  the  en- 
virons of  Dreiburg,  on  the  borders  of  the 
real  country,  lay  the  little  hostelry  of 
which  Kreiss  had  spoken.  Here  Kreiss 
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picked  up  his  men,  and  they  all  rode 
on  together.  There  were  half  a dozen  in 
the  president’s  following— strong,  likely- 
looking  fellows  — one  or  two  students, 
as  Christopher  judged,  and  the  unmistak- 
able faces  of  honest  countrymen. 

“They  will  best  serve  your  purpose,” 
explained  Kreiss,  in  a whisper.  “ There 
is  no  one  here  who  has  seen  you  before. 
You  are  merely  supposed  one  of  us.  These 
are  mainly  country  members.” 

“What  do  they  know?”  inquired  Chris- 
topher. 

“Nothing,” replied  the  president,  calm- 
ly. “They  obey  orders.  I am  endan- 
gering my  reputation  with  the  society  for 
you,  but  I am  willing  to  do  so.  They 
are  merely  a force  levelled  against  some 
tyranny;  they  are  to  subserve  an  end  in 
the  great  aim  of  the  society,  and  are  con- 
tent to  die  for  it,  blindfold  if  necessary.” 

4 ‘ Good !”  ejaculated  Christopher.  4 4 But 
there  will  be  no  dying.  We  shall  carry 
it  as  a jest.  The  Margrave  rides  with  an 
escort  of  the  Palace  guards  — three  in 
number.  You  see  I am  frank  with  you. 
We  may  have  a brush,  but  there  will  be 
more  danger  when  the  affair  is  over.” 

“You  mean  of  discovery?”  asked 
Kreiss. 

“I  mean  that  the  outrage  will  most 
likely  be  treated  as  of  international  im- 
portance. That  is  why  I am  anxious  to 
push  on  to  the  border.  We  must  attack 
in  Salzhausen  territory,  or  thereabouts.” 

He  did  not  inform  the  president  that 
there  would  be  special  reasons  why  the 
Margrave  might  take  this  arrest  as  a di- 
rect insult  from  Weser-Dreiburg;  but  he 
had  acquainted  him  sufficiently  with  the 
situation  to. obtain  his  intelligent  assist- 
ance. Once  more  he  proved  how  politic 
is  a partial  disclosure  of  the  truth.  They 
rode  in  silence  for  some  time  at  a brisk 
trot,  the  president  bumping  awkwardly 
upon  his  caddie,  and  clutching  occasion- 
ally at  the  pommel,  the  revolutionaries 
behind,  a formidable  party  gleaming  in 
the  nocturnal  lights  with  swords  and  pis- 
tols. Presently  Christopher  reined  in, 
and  the  whole  cavalcade  came  to  a pause. 

“We  should  be  very  near  the  border 
now,”  he  said. 

Kreiss  called  to  one  of  his  troopers. 
“Stamholz,”  he  asked,  44  do  you  know 
where  we  are?” 

“Yes,  comrade,”  replied  Stamholz,  a 
burly  fellow. 

“Where,  comrade?” 


44  We  are  half  a league  from  the  Stiirz 
Inn,  and  about  the  same  from  old  Gott- 
fried's farm  in  the  forest.  I know  it  by 
this  little  grove.” 

“That  would  be  on  the  Salzhausen 
border?”  asked  the  president. 

“On  the  border,  comrade,” said  Stam- 
holz, briefly. 

“That's  well,”  said  Christopher,  cheer- 
fully. “The  border’s  what  I want.  We 
will  rest  here.  Let  us  get  under  cover. 
This  same  grove  will  hide  us.  We  sha’n’t 
have  long  to  wait,  as  it  is  now  after  elev- 
en.” 

Kreiss  issued  the  necessary  order,  and 
the  party  wheeled  off  the  road  and  pick- 
ed its  way  into  the  wood.  The  president 
turned  to  the  Englishman. 

44  And  now,  Herr  Lambert,”  said  he, 
44 1 await  your  instructions.  What  are 
we  to  do?” 

“ You  know,”  said  Christopher.  44  We 
must  take  the  Margrave,  without  damage, 
of  course,  and,  if  it  is  possible,  without 
force.  We  shall  be  at  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage of  expecting  them,  while,  taken 
by  surprise,  they  will  be  helpless.  Be- 
sides, we  outnumber  them.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  fighting,  but  of  sleight  of 
hand.” 

“You  suggest  a sudden  attack?”  replied 
Kreiss. 

44  They  will  scatter  on  the  surprise,  but 
they  must  be  secured.  I understand  the 
Margrave  rides  in  a closed  carriage.  He 
is  not  fond  of  exercise.  I intrust  myself 
with  the  custody  of  his  Highness,  if  you 
will  see  to  the  guard.  A blank  volley 
should  suffice  to  give  me  time.  They  will 
no  more  expect  an  assault  than  the  dead. 
The  escort  is  a mere  form,  but  they  must 
be  secured.” 

44  Ah,”  said  the  president,  gleefully, 
44  we  shall  teach  them  differently.  A 
snake  may  look  very  like  a twig.” 

No  more  was  said  between  them,  but 
Kreiss  issued  his  orders  and  a spacious  si- 
lence intervened.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, ere  this  was  broken  by  the  sound  of 
wheels  in  the  distance,  accompanied  by 
the  noise  of  hoofs  beating  upon  the  hard 
road.  Christopher  nodded  significantly 
at  the  president,  who  turned  partly  about, 
and  threw  a glance  at  his  men. 

“The  carriage  horses  must  be  seized,” 
whispered  Christopher. 

“ I will  do  it  myself,”  murmured 
Kreiss. 

The  sounds  approached  rapidly,  and 
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rumbling  round  a corner  in  the  high- 
way, the  carriage  and  its  escort  suddenly 
thundered  on  the  air.  The  little  com- 
pany came  down  the  straight  stretch  at 
a steady  pace,  and  with  a great  tumult  of 
feet  and  a whirl  of  dust  passed  under  the 
starlight  by  the  grove. 

“Now,”  said  Christopher,  and  at  the 
president’s  word  the  revolutionaries 
plunged  out  upon  the  road,  and  with  a 
loud  whoop  of  excitement  discharged 
their  pistols  in  a broadside.  The  escort 
wavered  ; one,  the  lieutenant  in  charge, 
made  an  effort  to  pull  up;  the  others 
were  carried  forward  by  their  horses; 
and  confusion  reigued  upon  the  road- 
way. Meanwhile  the  president,  who  had 
clambered  from  his  unnecessary  horse, 
had  flung  himself  upon  the  carriage,  and 
was  clinging  to  the  terrified  animals.  The 
effect  of  the  brief  encounter  was  merely 
this — that  the  Palace  guards  had  shot 
forward  and  were  engaged  in  a conflict 
with  the  revolutionaries,  while  behind 
them,  and  cut  off  by  this  manoeuvre 
from  protection,  the  coach,  its  horses 
plunging  and  brought  to  a standstill, 
was  exposed  to  the  mercies  of  Christo- 
pher and  the  president.  Swords  were 
flashing,  oaths  were  shrieked,  and  the 
sound  of  fire-arms  came  from  the  com- 
batants. Christopher  pulled  open  the 
carriage  door  with  a jerk. 

“I  beg  your  Highness’s  pardon,”  he 
said,  putting  in  his  head  and  speaking 
hastily,  “but  you  must  come  with  me.” 

Sigismund  hesitated.  “ What’s  this?” 
he  asked,  angrily.  “This  outrage  is — 
is — ” 

Christopher  offered  him  a helping 
hand,  and  in  less  than  ten  seconds  the 
unfortunate  Margrave  stood  in  the  road. 

“Your  Highness  is  overpowered,”  ex- 
plained Christopher,  “ and  I entreat  of 
you  to  obey  me.  I have  no  wish  to  offer 
you  the  indignity  of  using  force.” 

Sigismund  shrugged  his  shoulders  ir- 
ritably, but  he  was  recovering  from  Ins 
alarm.  “I’m  sure  I trust  you  will  be 
expeditious,”  said  he,  pettishly.  “It  is 
none  too  warm  out  here.” 

At  this  moment  one  of  Kreiss’s  men 
rode  up,  his  face  covered  with  blood. 

“ We  have  got  them,  comrade,”  he  said 
to  the  president.  “We  have  them  bound, 
but  one  devil  is  gone,  as  I guess.” 

“Ah,”  responded  Kreiss.  “You  have 
done  well.” 

“We  must  get  away.”  whispered  Chris- 
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topher.  “Take  that  fool  off  the  box,  and 
lead  the  horses.  Some  one  will  be  drop- 
ping upon  us  if  we  are  not  quick.” 

Kreiss  spoke  with  his  band,  and  the 
company  of  captors  and  prisoners  turned 
off  in  a procession  by  a track  which  led 
into  the  forest.  With  Stamholz  as  guide, 
they  reached  a charcoal-burner’s  hut  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  pine  wood,  and 
here  came  at  last  to  a halt. 

“I  should  much  like  to  know  where  I 
am  and  who  are  my  captors,”  said  the 
Margrave,  pettishly,  when  Christopher 
came  near  enough  to  him. 

“Your  Highness  may  dismount  here,” 
was  the  reply.  “As  for  where  you  are, 
I fear  you  must  be  left  to  guess;  but  I 
have  no  objection  to  telling  you  who  I 
am.” 

As  he  spoke  he  came  into  the  light 
which  was  shed  faintly  upon  the  circle 
from  a lantern,  and  Sigismund  started. 

“The  messenger?”  he  said,  with  a flash 
of  recognition. 

“Who  regrets  exceedingly  that  he  is 
obliged  so  to  derange  Herr  Gasten,”  re 
sponded  Christopher,  dryly. 

The  Margrave  smiled  and  looked  wag- 
gish. “Well,  I have  never  before  been 
captured  by  a messenger,”  said  he,  “and 
I should  like  to  know  the  reason.” 

“ I fear,  Herr  Gasten,”  said  Christo- 
pher, gravely,  “ that  we  must  hold  you  to 
ransom.  I have  no  doubt  that  yours  is  a 
profitable  business— coals,  is  it  not? — and 
I am  sure  your  friends  would  wish  to  re 
deem  you.” 

The  Margrave  laughed  with  unfeigned 
amusement.  “Oh,  I have  a tolerable 
business,”  he  said,  “but  it  bores  me  not  a 
little.  I trust,  sir,  that  you  will  do  your 
best  to  bear  that  in  mind  to-night.” 

“ Never  fear,” said  Christopher.  “ Herr 
Gasten  shall  have  an  unusual  experience 
to-night,  I promise  him.” 

The  president  at  this  point  hastened  up 
to  Christopher  and  whispered  in  a low 
voice.  “One  of  the  troopers  is  dead,”  he 
said. 

Christopher  moistened  his  lips.  “How 
is  that?”  he  asked,  mechanically. 

“ Pistol,”  replied  Kreiss,  laconically. 

But  his  voice  had  carried  farther  than 
he  thought. 

“I  see,  sir,”  interposed  the  Margrave, 
glancing  from  one  to  the  other,  “that 
this  little  accident  interferes  with  your 
digestion  of  the  adventure.  But  I assure 
you  it  is  nothing.  It  is  merely  a ques- 
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tion  of  common  murder,  which,  I feel 
sure,  you  will  value  at  its  proper  price.” 

The  gentle  sarcasm,  very  neatly  turn- 
ed, and  indorsed  by  a pleasantly  cere- 
monious manner,  vaguely  discomfited 
Christopher.  But  in  reality  he  was  taken 
up  too  grossly  with  the  bad  news.  He 
suddenly  threw  the  whole  topic  from  his 
mind  with  one  of  his  tempestuous  ef- 
forts. 

“I  regret  that  we  must  detain  you  till 
the  morning,  Margrave,”  said  he,  coldly. 

Sigismund  pulled  out  a cigarette  from 
his  case  and  lighted  it.  “I  assume  I 
shall  get  back  in  time  for  the  funeral,” 
said  he,  coolly. 

Christopher  gave  his  orders.  He  in- 
dicated the  hut.  “We  can  offer  your 
Highness  no  better  than  that  refuge.”  he 
said,  in  formal  tones  of  apology. 

“ I think  it  must  be  Herr  Gasten  who 
is  to  occupy  the  hut,”  said  the  Margrave, 
dryly. 

Christopher  smiled  grimly.  “We  will 
not  quarrel  with  a name,”  he  replied. 

The  Margrave  turned  to  the  door.  “I 
generally  travel  with  light  literature, 
Mr.  Messenger,”  said  he,  “and  if  you 
have  no  objection,  you  will  find  a vol- 
ume of  Verlaine  in  my  carriage.” 

“It  shall  be  fetched  forthwith,”  an- 
swered Christopher,  promptly.  He  search- 
ed the  carriage  himself,  and  finding  the 
book,  retuuned  with  it  to  Sigismund.  The 
Margrave  had  already  taken  his  seat  upon 
the  floor,  and  a tall  sputtering  candle  shed 
a wavering  light  about  him. 

“You  will  never  read  by  that,”  said 
Christopher,  regarding  him.  “ If  I might 
suggest,  the  carriage  lamps  have  reflect- 
ors, and  will  throw  quite  a strong  glow 
upon  the  page.” 

“Excellent!”  approved  the  Margrave. 
“ You  have  ingenuity,  Mr.  Messenger.  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you.” 

Christopher  ordered  the  lamps  to  be 
brought,  and  himself  lit  and  trimmed 
them.  He  studied  the  Margrave's  con- 
venience, picking  out  the  proper  position 
for  the  lights,  and  supporting  them  on 
empty  boxes. 

“You  are  too  kind,”  murmured  his 
Highness,  watching  his  captor  inquisi- 
tively. He  fetched  out  of  his  pocket  his 
case  and  offered  Christopher  a cigarette. 
The  young  man  accepted  one  with  grave 
courtesy,  and  striking  a match,  held  the 
flame  forward  with  a gesture  of  invita- 
tion. Ceremonious  bows  passed  between 


the  two,  and  they  puffed  in  silence;  the 
glow  of  the  lamp  gleamed  on  the  jew- 
elled rings  on  Sigismund’s  long  white 
hands. 

“We  may  as  well  be  comfortable,  Mr. 
Messenger,”  said  he,  lazily.  “I  suppose 
1 am  taken  for  some  good  purpose.  It  is 
not  deposition,  is  it?  I cannot  guess  just 
now,  unless  it  is  one  of  that  infernal  old 
rascal  von  Straben's  games.  What  the 
devil  ! One  never  knows  where  one 
stands  with  a man  like  that.  I assure 
you  he  sets  my  head  in  a whirl.  It  per- 
plexes a simple  man,  who  is,  as  you  knowy 
not  designed  for  a teetotum.” 

“I  fear  your  Highness  was  not  design- 
ed for  politics,”  said  Christopher,  bluntly, 
but  with  perfect  politeness. 

The  Margrave  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“My  friend,  not  I,”  he  declared.  “I 
don’t  give  a dump  for  them.  I am  no 
patriot,  but  a cosmopolitan.  I tell  you 
this,  by-the-way,  because  I see  you  are 
not  a subject  of  mine.  It  is  a relief  to  be 
rid  of  them;  they  are  so  officious— dam- 
nably. I must  prince  it  all  the  time; 
they  lack  every  sympathy  with  my  true 
tastes.” 

“Princes,”  said  Christopher,  senten- 
tiously,  “are  born,  not  made.” 

“ A pretty  mot,  a pretty  mot.  You  hit 
it,  sir,” sighed  Sigismund.  “I  was  born 
a poet,  so  far  as  I know  my  parentage; 
but  then,  you  know,  one  is  never  certain 
of  that.  We  can  only  take  some  one's 
word  for  it.  You  have  been  to  Salz- 
hausen.  You  must  have  noticed  my 
opera-house.  I had  it  built  when  I came 
to  the  throne.  It  was  partly  my  own 
design;  Rosario’s  plans  were  abominable. 
He  loves  the  Gothic;  I perfectly  detest 
it.  That  opera-house  is  a wonderful 
example  of  the  true  florid — what  it  should 
be.  But  no  one  will  look  at  it  save  my- 
self. The  artists  vow  it  makes  them  sing 
discords.  That  is  a lie,  of  course;  but  it 
is  not  appreciated.”  He  paused  and  look- 
ed thoughtful.  “ How  long  did  you  say 
I was  to  be  here?” 

Christopher  told  him,  and  his  face  fell. 
“What  an  abominable  nuisance!”  he 
said,  plaintively.  “I  begin  to  feel  cold. 
I can  detect  a draught  in  this  accursed 
hut.  I am  not  used  to  huts.  I must  ask 
you,  Mr.What’s-your-name;  to  give  orders 
that  I be  supplied  with  the  carriage  rugs 
— that  is,  if  you  do  not  want  them  your- 
self,” he  added,  politely. 

“You  shall  have  them,"  said  Christo- 
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pher.  44  Is  there  anything  else  before  I 
go?'’ 

“You  are  not  going?”  inquired  the 
Margrave,  in  alarm.  “For  the  love  of 
Heaven,  don't  leave  me  to  these  unlettered 
roughs!  I flattered  myself  that  I was  to 
have  the  enjoyment  of  your  company  all 
the  night — But  stay ; Wohler  is  decent, 
if  dull,  and  he  may  help  me  off  to  sleep. 
May  I have  Lieutenant  Wohler?” 

Christopher  was  about  to  assent,  when 
a new  thought  struck  the  Margrave  sud- 
denly. “But  perhaps  he  is  dead,”  he 
said,  querulously.  “Is  it  Wohler  you 
have  killed?” 

“ I do  not  know  I do  not  think  so,” 
answered  Christopher,  wincing  against 
his  will. 

Sigismund  looked  at  him  curiously, 
“This  will  make  a little  difference  to 
you,”  he  said.  “It  is  awkward,  my 
friend.  It  gives  the  affair  a serious  turn. 
To  kidnap  a reigning  prince  is  nothing— 
the  interests  of  humanity  no  doubt  de- 
mand it;  but  to  murder  a poor  man  who 
is  simply  doing  his  duty — ” He  stopped, 
but  Christopher  made  no  reply,  merely 
returning  him  his  investigating  glance. 
“I  fear  that  you  have  plunged  yourself 
into  trouble,”  repeated  Sigismund,  very 
gravely.  “What  do  you  propose  to 
do?” 

“ I propose,”  replied  Christopher,  brief- 
ly, “to  keep  your  Highness  here  till 
morning — with  many  apologies.” 

Sigismund  burst  out  laughing,  and 
lighted  a new  cigarette.  “I  wish  to 
God  that  you  lived  in  Salzhausen,  my 
dear  sir!”  he  exclaimed.  44  You  look  at 
things  with  an  unusual  eye.  I enjoy 
your  grim  quiet;  I admire  you,  and  I be- 
lieve you  would  appreciate  my  opera- 
house.” 

“I  am  assured  of  that  already,”  re- 
turned Christopher, with  a bow;  and  then 
offering  a very  businesslike  air,  he  re- 
sumed, “But  I must  reluctantly  bid 
your  Highness  good  night,  as  I have  a 
journey  before  me.” 

“You  are  going  to  Dreiburg?”  said 
Sigismund,  inquiringly,  and  then  nod- 
ded with  a smile,  as  the  other  held  si- 
lence. “I  offer  my  apologies.  I am 
rude,  but  I am  naturally  inquisitive.” 
He  leaned  his  back  against  the  wall  of 
the  hut,  with  his  rug  over  his  knees  be- 
tween the  gleaming  lamps;  the  volume 
of  Verlaine  lay  face  downward  on  his 
lap.  “ It  is  au  revoir , I hope,  then  ?'’ 


44  That  it  shall  be,  if  I can  make  it  so,*’ 
responded  Christopher,  politely. 

“You  are  a strong  man,  Mr.  Messen- 
ger,” said  the  Margrave,  airily.  “I  am 
sure  it  is  au  revoir .”  He  took  up  his 
book  as  Christopher  walked  to  the  door. 

Outside  Christopher  gave  his  final  in- 
structions to  Kreiss,  and  was  soon  in  the 
saddle  and  on  the  road  to  Dreiburg.  The 
Margrave  and  his  followers  were  to  be 
released  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
by  which  time  it  would  be  too  late  to 
warn  von  Straben  of  the  trick,  and  so 
give  him  a chance  of  rehabilitating  his 
plans.  The  surprise  must  be  instant, 
signal,  complete.  He  feared  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Grand-Duke  and  of  the  weak- 
kneed  Council,  else.  As  for  the  dead 
man — why,  Christopher  fortunately  had 
too  much  to  do  to  spare  time  to  that  lam- 
entable corpse. 

Meanwhile  the  Princess  sat  in  her 
room  at  the  Schloss  in  a state  of  private 
excitement.  She  was  aware  that  this 
day — the  17th  of  May — marked  a vital 
change  in  her  destinies,  and  she  waited 
between  alarms  and  expectations.  Lam- 
bert with  his  stout  heart  and  easy  man- 
ners had  won  her  confidence;  she  trusted 
him,  how  entirely  she  was  herself  uncon- 
scious. His  influence  had  impressed  it- 
self upon  her,  and  she  was  thrilled  with 
the  thought  that  she  was  saving  Weser- 
Dreiburg.  She  listened  for  the  sound  of 
wheels  that  should  announce  the  arrival 
of  Prince  Karl,  trembled  also  lest  Kata- 
rina should  rush  in  with  the  unwelcome 
news  that  Sigismund  was  corne.  But  the 
time  wore  on  and  there  was  no  news. 
It  was  now  two  hours  since  the  Council 
had  broken  up,  and  the  Prince  might  be 
expected  at  any  moment.  Xenia's  agita- 
tion displayed  itself  in  increased  pallor; 
she  was  restless. 

“Will  not  your  Highness  rest?”  in- 
quired Katarina. 

The  Princess  shook  her  head.  “I 
have  work  to  do,”  said  she,  shortly.  “ I 
cannot  afford  to  rest.” 

Katarina  examined  her  slyly.  44  Ah,” 
she  murmured,  44  but  if  I were  your 
Highness,  surely  I would  not  worry  my- 
self while  the  gallant  Englishman  was 
about.  I would  leave  all  to  him.” 

“We  have  thrown  a heavy  burden 
upon  him;  it  is  others  who  must  carry 
their  share,”  exclaimed  Xenia,  proudly. 

44 1 think  his  back  is  very  broad,  your 
Highness,”  suggested  Katarina. 
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She  watched  the  Princess  with  glitter- 
ing eyes,  and  eager  doubt  shining  in  her 
face. 

“You  forget,  mademoiselle/1  said  Xe- 
nia. 14  We  must  not  tire  the  willing 
horse.  And  besides,  it  is  my  pleasure.11 

Katarina  stood  considering  ; she  was 
not  affected  by  the  rebuke  ; but  the 
transactions  in  which  they  were  all  in- 
volved had  started  a new  thought  in  her 
mind;  it  was  not  a pleasant  thought,  and 
like  a stealthy,  graceful  animal  she  sprang 
swiftly  into  suspicion  and  into  anger. 
The  fires  of  a great  passion  smouldered 
and  blew  into  little  gusts  of  flame  in  her 
intemperate  heart. 

“ He  is  a brave  man,  no  doubt,11  she 
observed  with  a sigh.  “Ah,  he  is  a 
preux  chevalier.  I think  all  women 
must  admire  him,  your  Highness.11 

“It  is  possible,11  said  the  Princess,  in- 
dulgently. 

The  woman  who  had  grown  to  admire 
him  with  a certain  tigerish  and  reckless 
affection,  all  the  deeper  for  the  distance 
at  which  she  was  held  and  for  his  man- 
ifest indifference  to  her,  stood  jealously 
scenting  the  air.  It  was  certainly  not  as 
a preux  chevalier  she  regarded  him. 

“Does  your  Highness  consider  him 
handsome?11  she  inquired. 

“I  believe  he  is  what  would  be  called  a 
handsome  man,11  returned  Xenia,  coldly 
She  observed  Katarina  with  some  distaste, 
which  the  girl,  quick  with  her  eyes,  no- 
ticed. 

“ Ah,  madam,11  she  said,  “ but  you  will 
carry  through  this  great  idea.  Yes,  with 
that  fine  gentleman’s  help.  You  two  to- 
gether will  do  it.  I trust  him  * I am  sure 
of  him.11 

The  Princess  colored  with  displeasure; 
her  restlessness  made  her  a little  irrita- 
ble. 

u What  I have  done  I have  done,11  she 
said,  imperiously.  “I  allow  no  one  to 
dictate  or  guide  my  actions.11 

As  she  spoke  she  rose  and  moved  mag- 
nificently towards  the  door.  Katarina 
stood,  wearing  an  air  of  deprecating  apol- 
ogy. her  head  lowered;  but  underneath 
her  black  brows  was  an  odd  and  gleam- 
ing look.  At  this  moment  a knock  sound- 
ed at  the  door,  and  it  was  announced  that 
the  Grand-Duke  begged  to  know  if  her 
Highness  would  see  him.  Presently  he 
entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  faith- 
ful attendant.  He  looked  very  old  and 
very  tired. 


44  My  daughter,11  said  he,  “ you  are  not 
in  bed?11 

“ I am  too  restless,11  replied  Xenia.  44 1 
cannot  sleep.  But  your  Highness  should 
take  better  care  of  yourself.11 

Something  in  her  tone  struck  him;  he 
scanned  her  face;  his  head  dropped.  44  It 
is  not  too  late,  child,11  he  murmured. 
44  The  door  is  yet  open.11 

44  My  father,11  said  Xenia  with  emotion, 
“you  will  not  believe  me  so  poor-spirit- 
ed a child  of  this  house.  Am  I not  a 
Geisenthurm?  My  word  is  gone  forth. 
I will  not — I have  no  wish  to  draw 
back.11 

44  You  are  buying  Weser  - Dreiburg,11 
and  putting  out  his  hand,  he  fondled  her 
hair. 

A noise  in  the  court -yard,  which  the 
windows  of  the  chamber  commanded,  in- 
terrupted them.  Katarina  pushed  aside 
the  curtains  and  looked  out. 

“ It  is  the  carriage,  your  Highness,"  she 
whispered,  tensely. 

44  Which?11  muttered  Leopold,  almost  to 
himself. 

The  brougham  drawn  by  two  horses 
had  been  driven  up  before  the  door,  and 
a man  stepped  out.  Katarina  recognized 
him  in  the  faint  light. 

“Mr.  Lambert!11  she  cried,  from  the 
embrasure,  with  exultation. 

The  Grand-Duke  ceased  stroking  his 
daughter’s  head,  and  leaned  again  upon 
his  attendant’s  arm.  The  Princess  gave 
a little  sigh;  she  stood  motionless  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

Another  figure,  muffled  and  cloaked, 
issued  from  the  carriage.  Katarina,  in  the 
press  of  her  curiosity,  threw  open  the 
window  softly.  Sounds  floated  upward 
on  the  quiet  air.  An  official  in  uniform 
stood  upon  the  steps,  bowing  ceremoni- 
ously. 

“ Be  seated,  my  child,”  said  the  Grand- 
Duke,  moving  laboriously  to  a chair. 
Xenia  crossed  the  room  with  him. 

Christopher’s  voice  rang  out  loudly, 
piercing  through  the  open  window  and 
carrying  clearly  to  their  ears. 

“His  Highness  the  Margrave  of  Salz- 
hausen!  Let  his  Highness  be  conducted 
to  his  apartments.” 

Xenia,  arrested,  came  to  a pause  ; a 
quiver  crossed  her  features;  and  sudden- 
ly she  dropped  to  her  knees,  and  putting 
her  head  on  her  father's  knees,  burst  into 
tears. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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THE  FILIPINO  INSURRECTION  OF  1896. 

WRITTEN  FROM  A STUDY  OF  THE  8PANISH  ARCHIVES  LEFT  IN  MANILA. 
BY  LIEUT.  CARLOS  GILMAN  CALKINS,  U.  S.  N. 


THE  morning's  work  of  the  squadron 
which  Admiral  Dewey  led  into  Ma- 
nila Bay  on  the  1st  of  May,  1898,  owes 
much  of  its  historic  value  to  certain 
events  of  the  two  preceding  years.  While 
Spain  had  been  fiercely  accusing  the 
United  States  of  instigating  and  support- 
ing the  rebellion  in  Cuba,  the  Filipino 
insurrection  had  run  its  course  without 
exciting  either  interest  or  sympathy 
among  the  American  people.  Even  the 
press  was  contented  to  accept  the  Spanish 
official  explanation  that  the  Tagalo  in- 
surrection was  a revival  of  savagery  in- 
stigated by  Masonry.  Journals  cannot 
afford  much  time  for  retrospective  accu- 
racy, and  the  events  of  Manila  and  Ca- 
vite in  1896  are  still  obscure  to  American 
readers,  although  they  have  a direct  bear- 
ing upon  questions  of  the  hour. 

The  causes  of  the  insurrection  of  1896 
are  not  far  to  seek;  corruption  and  op- 
pression in  all  their  forms,  which,  en- 
dured in  dumb  despair  for  centuries,  at 
last,  under  the  spur  of  progressive  ideas, 
became  articulate.  As  a concession  to 
Anglo-Saxon  ideas  the  list  of  grievances 
may  begin  with  crude  and  excessive  tax- 
ation. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  revenue  of  the 
islands  came  from  direct  taxes  on  all 
persons  over  eighteen,  soldiers  and  monks 
excepted.  The  ctdulci  personal , which 
served  as  a passport  as  well  as  a tax  re- 
ceipt, cost  not  less  than  two  dollars  an- 
nually in  advance.  Add  to  this  the  forced 
labor  imposed  on  each  man,  amounting  to 
fifteen  days,  or  a cash  payment  of  three 
dollars  in  commutation,  and  the  New- 
Year's  claim  on  a man  and  his  wife 
would  amount  to  seven  dollars,  or  more 
than  an  average  laborer  could  gain  by 
a month  of  steady  toil.  The  rate  had 
been  raised  within  a few  years,  and  the 
conditions  had  stiffened,  so  that  the  ce- 
dilla was  usually  held  by  a landlord  or 
money-lender,  binding  the  peasantry  to 
the  soil,  and  shutting  out  competition. 

Tiie  money  raised  by  tariffs  on  imports 
and  exports,  and  by  lotteries,  amounted 
to  616,000,000  (silver)  in  years  of  peace. 


Some  forty  per  cent,  of  this  sum  went  to 
sustain  the  army,  and  twenty  per  cent,  to 
the  navy.  Both  were  largely  employed 
in  schemes  of  conquest  in  Mindanao  and 
the  Carolines.  Public  works  and  educa- 
tion got  nothing  from  general  taxation, 
and  not  much  from  local  funds.  The 
Church  took  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
cash  revenue,  and  had  elastic  privileges 
in  the  use  of  forced  labor.  Fees  propor- 
tional to  the  resources  of  parishioners 
were  exacted  for  all  religious  services  of 
a personal  nature.  These  ecclesiastical 
exactions  seem  to  have  aroused  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  resentment.  Had  the 
parishes  been  held  by  a corps  of  secular 
priests,  including  a fair  proportion  of  na- 
tives, and  had  their  power  in  civil  affairs 
been  kept  within  bounds,  the  situation 
might  have  been  endured. 

The  exceptional  local  organization  of 
the  Church  in  the  Philippines  had,  how- 
ever, created  occult  powers  of  obstruction 
and  oppression  in  the  religious  orders. 
Though  the  Council  of  Trent,  about  the 
time  these  lands  were  discovered,  prohib- 
ited monks  and  friars  from  becoming 
parish  priests,  the  Philippine  parishes 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  mendicant 
and  monastic  orders — Augustinians,  Re- 
cbletans,  Franciscans,  and  Dominicans. 
The  Jesuits,  after  eighty- four  years  of 
banishment,  returned  in  1852  to  serve 
only  as  teachers  and  missionaries,  and 
they  are  exempt  from  most  of  the  charges 
which  make  the  friars  hated  throughout 
the  islands.  The  Vatican  grants  this 
privilege  to  the  orders  on  the  plea  that 
they  are  still  engaged  in  missionary  la- 
bors. The  results  seem  to  justify  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  friars  have  be- 
come far  more  worldly  than  the  secular 
priests  whom  they  exclude.  They  can 
hardly  claim  to  observe  the  vow  of  pov- 
erty while  they  have  liberal  salaries  from 
the  state,  the  best  houses  and  carriages  in 
town,  more  servants  and  more  table  lux- 
uries than  the  richest  of  their  neighbors. 
Of  the  observance  of  the  vow  of  chastity 
by  the  rural  clergy,  the  less  said  the  bet- 
ter. The  vow  of  obedience  relates  only 
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to  monastic  superiors.  The  spirit  of  the 
laws  and  the  authority  of  bishops  are 
constantly  set  at  naught.  In  civil  affairs 
the  parish  priest,  especially  if  a friar,  is 
the  chief  local  authority.  He  is  charged 
with  the  revision  of  all  election  returns, 
tax  rolls,  and  census  reports. 

Times  are  changing,  but  men  still  liv- 
ing remember  and  would  recall  the  days 
when  no  order  from  any  authority  could 
be  executed  by  a native  magistrate  with- 
out reference  to  the  local  friar,  who  would 
secure  the  modification  of  the  order  by 
the  government  at  Manila  through  the 
intervention  of  his  provincial  superior — 
a method  destroying  responsibility  and 
efficiency,  and  involving  endless  delays 
and  intrigues.  In  1896,  and  again  in 
1897.  these  influences  were  strong  enough 
to  expel  from  the  highest  post  in  the 
Philippines  Spain’s  most  distinguished 
generals. 

The  interference  of  the  clergy  with  the 
common  schools  was  incessant.  Both  as 
administrator  and  as  inquisitor  the  friar 
Held  the  poor  schoolmaster  at  his  mercy. 
The  teachers  were  ill  paid ; they  had  to 
provide  school-rooms  at  nominal  rent; 
the  classes  were  too  large  for  any  real 
instruction,  even  in  the  Spanish  language. 
Worst  of  all,  the  teachers  were  cut  off 
from  books  and  from  all  means  of  cul- 
ture. Naturally  they  were  foremost  in 
rebellion,  and  after  it  no  schoolmaster  in 
Cavite  Province  was  restored  to  liisclasses 
up  to  1898.  The  normal  school  and  the 
high-school  were  conducted  by  the  Jesuit 
fathers,  and  many  educated  natives  are 
much  attached  to  them.  The  university 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans, 
who  opposed  state  control  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  lay  professors,  citing  the 
example  of  the  University  of  Havana, 
where  most  professors  and  students  had 
been  tainted  with  liberalism  or  involved 
in  rebellion. 

“ Who  but  the  friar,”  says  a wavering 
liberal,  “could  make  the  natives  rever- 
ence the  name  of  Spain  as  they  do  the 
name  of  God?”  The  monks  cite  history 
to  show  that  they  have  assisted  by  force 
and  guile  in  suppressing  all  reform  move- 
ments and  in  opposing  all  foreign  enter- 
prises among  the  Philippines.  When  the 
Americans  were  approaching,  they  were 
assailed  by  the  Dominican  monk  who  is 
now  Archbishop  of  Manila  as  “a  hetero- 
dox people  inspired  by  all  the  base  pas- 
sions which  heresy  engenders.”  The 


Governor-General  took  up  the  same  tune, 
borrowing  his  coarsest  epithets  from  re- 
ligious tracts.  The  monks  have  violent- 
ly resisted  the  invasion  of  industrial  en- 
terprise and  foreign  capital.  While  a 
dread  of  foreign  ideas  may  be  recognized 
as  a strong  motive,  the  chief  grounds  of 
hostility  are  associated  with  personal  and 
financial  interests.  Parish  priests  might 
lose  their  absolute  local  supremacy,  and 
the  plantations  of  the  religious  orders 
might  be  less  profitable,  if  rivals  paying 
higher  wages  and  using  better  machinery 
invaded  their  provinces.  The  fact  that 
the  friars  alone  succeed  in  making  agricul- 
ture profitable  on  a large  scale  is  held  to 
sanction  their  monopoly  of  influence  and 
opportunity.  The  native  planter  can  get 
no  water  for  his  fields,  and  the  foreigner 
is  shut  out  altogether  by  these  omnipo- 
tent influences.  No  accounts  are  pub- 
lished showing  the  extent  of  the  estates 
held  by  the  religious  orders,  but  there 
were  three  vast  haciendas  within  sight  of 
Cavite,  and  the  American  troops  landed 
and  encamped  on  another  great  tract 
close  to  Manila.  This  sordid  alliance  of 
religion  and  property  greatly  affected  the 
social  conditions  of  the  Philippines. 

The  military  forces  of  the  archipelago, 
which,  before  rebellion  began,  included 
an  army  of  13,000  and  a navy  of  2500  sail- 
ors, manning  a fleet  of  ten  cruisers  and  a 
score  of  gun  boats,  were  recruited  from  the 
natives  by  lax  but  unpopular  methods  of 
conscription.  A regiment  of  natives,  with 
its  establishment  of  Spanish  officers  and 
sergeants,  cost  only  $60  gold  per  man  for 
annual  maintenance.  For  the  climate,  no 
troops  could  be  more  generally  efficient, 
especially  against  piratical  or  savage 
tribes  in  remote  islands  or  inland  forests. 
Insurrection  sapped  the  discipline  of  most 
regiments,  but  much  hard  fighting  was 
done  by  native  soldiers  during  the  rebel- 
lion, and  many  endured  to  the  end,  sur- 
rendering to  the  Americans  in  1898.  The 
Civil  Guard,  or  constabulary,  was  general- 
ly loyal  to  the  verge  of  desperation  in 
opposing  their  countrymen. 

The  direct  cause  of  the  rebellion  was 
not  excessive  taxation,  priestcraft,  indus- 
trial dissent,  or  military  conscription, 
but  all  of  these  working  through  what 
Spanish  writers  call  politiquismo,  and  de- 
scribe as  the  root  of  all  evil  in  the  colo- 
nies. Politiquismo  is  political  discussion 
with  a view  to  reform,  and  demands  for 
political  and  personal  liberties.  Before 
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Magellan  reached  the  Pacific,  the  Tagalos 
had  laws,  letters,  aud  foreign  commerce; 
for  three  hundred  years  they  have  prac- 
tised forms  of  religion  established  by 
Philip  II.,  and  have  been  as  good  Chris- 
tians as  can  be  produced  by  compulsion. 
The  Tagalo  language  is  spoken  by  some 
millions  of  the  most  active  and  pro- 
gressive inhabitants,  and  is  fit  for  mod- 
ern uses,  both  in  literature  and  business. 
Spanish  is  not  understood  by  one- tenth 
of  the  civilized  natives.*  The  slow  prog- 
ress of  education,  however,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  natives  to  academic  standing 
as  advocates  and  doctors,  or  even  as  no- 
taries, pharmacists,  and  schoolmasters,  let 
in  some  light  from  the  modern  world. 
Many  of  the  reforms  demanded  were  cov- 
ered by  liberal  laws  enacted  in  Spain,  but 
annulled  in  the  colonies  by  legal  excep- 
tion or  by  clerical  influence. 

The  first  to  speak  out  were  Filipinos 
studying  in  Spanish  universities.  In  Ma- 
nila, the  censorship  excludes  all  life  and 
character  from  the  press,  but  in  Spain 
there  is  occasional  liberty.  La  Solidari- 
dad,  a journal  printed  in  Barcelona,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Madrid,  was  able 
to  discuss  colonial  reform  for  some  years 
before  there  was  any  response  in  the 
archipelago.  La  Solidaridad  demanded 
only  moderate  and  vague  reforms,  but 
its  editors  were  never  forgiven  by  those 
whose  privileges  they  threatened.  Death 
was  the  reward  awaiting  them  on  their 
return  to  their  native  land.  They  asked 
for  liberty  of  the  press,  and  liberty  of 

# It  is  much  the  fashion  to  abuse  mestizos,  or 
mixed  races*,  especially  certain  families  established 
in  Mauila  for  generations  who  are  known  to  have 
traces  of  Spanish  or  Chinese  blood  in  their  geneal- 
ogies. These  strains  often  confer  advantages  in 
affairs  and  in  education,  and  social  recognition  at- 
tends wealth  and  culture.  Intermarriages  have  so 
confounded  marks  of  race  that  many  mestizos  re- 
semble other  Filipinos.  Some  few  are  distinctly 
white,  but  most  are  yellow  or  brown,  according  to 
employment  and  exposure.  The  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate mestizos  from  other  natives  by  political  privi- 
lege, although  resented  by  both  classes,  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  anti-national  colonial  policy  of 
Spain.  Vanity,  partly  due  to  ill-defined  social  po- 
sition. seems  the  prevailing  vice  of  the  mestizos. 
Wealth  and  professional  ability  admit  many  mes- 
tizos to  Spanish  official  society,  and  even  to  titles 
and  decorations,  but  they  are  generally  excluded 
from  public  service.  One  of  them  has  recently  de- 
manded a Spanish  dukedom  in  reward  for  political 
services  of  very  transient  importance.  For  obvious 
reasons  connected  with  social  morality  few  half- 
breeds  are  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  The  Church 
has  always  resisted  a tendency  which  might  turn 
the  clergy  into  a hereditary  caste. 


public  meeting — “for  all  the  liberties  of 
perdition,”  says  a clerical  enemy. 

Failing  to  secure  these,  they  fell  back 
on  secret  methods.  Having  become  Ma- 
sons in  Spain,  they  eagerly  formed  Ma- 
sonic lodges  in  Manila.  Their  history  is 
preserved  only  by  those  writers  who  find 
in  Masonry  the  key  of  all  iniquities. 
There  is  even  an  awful  tale  of  a female 
lodge  in  operation  in  Manila.  Doubtless 
these  lodges  were  more  or  less  given  to 
political  intrigue,  as  in  other  countries 
where  Masonry  is  under  the  ban  of  au- 
thority and  religion,  but  they  had  no  def- 
inite political  programme.  In  1892,  rich 
and  intellectual  natives  returning  from 
Spain  organized  the  Liga  Filipina,  to 
promote  educational  and  industrial  prog- 
ress with  a view  to  national  regenera- 
tion and  ultimate  liberation.  This  asso- 
ciation did  not  long  survive  repressive 
measures,  and  its  influence  was  captured 
by  a rival,  the  Katipunan,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  the  ignorant  and  obscure  for 
the  same  avowed  purposes  as  the  Liga 
Filipina.  Its  crude  ritual  enforced  the 
drawing  of  blood  from  the  arm  for  use  in 
signing  the  rolls.  This  pledge  of  brother- 
hood is  based  on  notions  current  through- 
out the  primitive  world.  Magellan  and 
Legaspi  had  mingled  blood  and  wine  to 
drink  pledges  of  alliance  with  Filipino 
chiefs  and  tribes.  The  Japanese  drop 
blood  into  the  seal  of  sacred  pledges. 
Between  these  rites  lay  the  form  of  the 
Katipunan,  which  has  been  denounced  as 
cannibalistic  by  every  Spanish  chronicler. 
Thousands  have  been  imprisoned  and 
hundreds  shot  because  their  arms  bore 
the  scar  of  initiation. 

The  growth  of  the  Katipunan  order 
was  rapid.  Tens  of  thousands  were  added 
to  its  rolls  during  the  three  years  preced- 
ing the  outbreak.  The  Filipinos  derived 
from  inheritance  aud  from  education  a 
susceptibility  to  hypnotic  suggestion. 
Enthusiasm  for  the  unknown  made  these 
secret  leagues  formidable.  Certain  lead- 
ers were  supposed  to  be  invulnerable  by 
reason  of  charms  which  they  wore. 

The  Katipunan  throve  chiefly  among 
the  Tagalos  inhabiting  the  southwestern 
provinces  of  Luzon.  A larger  field  might 
have  been  covered  had  time  been  granted 
by  that  branch  of  the  4 ‘ Department  of 
Grace  and  Justice”  devoted  to  suspicion 
and  denunciation.  Many  tasks  of  char- 
ity and  reconciliation  invited  the  medi- 
ation of  the  religious  orders  and  the 
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hierarchy  of  the  Philippines,  but  they 
preferred  to  use  their  ecclesiastical  and 
political  powers,  as  well  as  all  the  know- 
ledge gained  through  domestic  relations, 
for  the  detection  or  invention  of  plots. 
In  1895  the  Archbishop  had  delivered  vio- 
lent allocutions  against  reform,  and  had 
sent  in  lists  and  documents  denouncing 
some  of  the  most  prominent  Filipino  fa- 
milies. Fortunately  most  of  his  victims 
had  escaped  to  Hong-kongor  Yokohama. 
His  example  was  followed  by  several  par- 
ish priests  working  in  connection  with 
the  detective  force  of  the  Civil  Guard.  In 
spite  of  the  humane  intentions  of  General 
Blanco,  then  Governor -General  of  the 
Philippines,  he  was  forced  to  banish  no 
less  than  four  hundred  men  to  outlying 
islands  before  the  revolt  began  in  Luzon. 
This  action  failed  to  satisfy  either  party, 
and  plots  and  panics  abounded  through- 
out the  summer  of  1896. 

In  August  the  champion  of  denuncia- 
tion, the  chief  of  clerical  detectives,  came 
forward,  Fray  Mariano  Gil,  of  the  Au- 
gustinian  order,  parish  priest  of  a huge 
domed  church  at  Tondo,  a northern  sub- 
urb of  Manila.  A native  was  led  to 
make  avowals  which  enabled  this  friar 
to  discover  certain  articles  which  might 
pass  for  “concrete  proofs”  in  the  curious 
legal  system  of  the  Latin  races.  One  of 
them  was  a stamp  used  in  receipting  for 
monthly  dues  of  members  in  a lodge  of 
the  Katipunan.  Incriminating  documents 
and  lists  were  taken  from  the  same  locker 
in  the  office  of  the  Diario  de  Manila , the 
oldest  journal  in  the  islands.  Fortified 
with  these,  the  police  hurried  to  make 
arrests,  and  the  period  of  panic  began  on 
August  20.  This  amateur  detective  was 
hailed  as  a savior  to  society,  and  his  ser- 
vices were  compared  with  those  of  Father 
Urdaneta,  the  Augustinian  who  piloted 
the  expedition  for  the  conquest  and  con- 
version of  the  archipelago  in  1564. 

The  desperate  activity  of  the  polipe 
soon  crammed  every  prison  in  Manila, 
and  showed  every  member  of  the  lodges 
that  his  life  was  in  danger.  A tumultu- 
ous meeting  of  the  Katipunan  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  aimless  outbreak  in  the  sub- 
urbs. An  unarmed  throng  hurried  about 
at  random,  and  they  are  said  to  have 
plundered  and  murdered  several  Chinese 
traders.  The  pumping-station  of  the  city 
water -works  was  seized,  but  was  soon 
evacuated  without  injury,  the  mob  yield- 
ing to  humanitarian  arguments.  The 


garrison  of  Spanish  and  native  troops 
and  the  crews  of  men-of-war  were  sta- 
tioned to  defend  the  city.  The  Spanish 
community  was  soon  overwhelmed  with 
abject  panic,  which  manifested  itself  in 
noisy  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  des- 
perate measures  of  repressive  cruelty. 

Neither  life  nor  reputation  was  safe. 
General  Blanco’s  removal  from  his  coun- 
try palace  to  the  walled  city  was  attrib- 
uted to  cowardice,  but  the  veteran's  chief 
offences  were  patience,  humanity,  and  re- 
gard for  law.  A deputation  of  aggressive 
loyalists  was  turned  away  from  the  pal- 
ace, but  it  was  welcomed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  then  led  out  to  glorify  the 
priest  of  Tondo.  The  clergy  could  not 
be  silenced,  nor  the  women  pacified,  nor 
could  the  undisciplined  zeal  of  the  Span- 
ish populace  enrolled  as  volunteers  be 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  law. 

Women  were  the  agents  in  the  next 
revelation.  The  provincial  governor  of 
Cavite,  a colonel  in  the  army,  being  ab- 
sent from  his  capital,  left  his  wife  in 
command.  After  extorting  a tale  of  hor- 
ror from  a native  woman  serving  in  her 
household,  she  sent  for  the  chief  of  po- 
lice and  gave  him  a list  of  men  to  be  ar- 
rested. On  September  2 they  were  thrust 
into  prison.  The  court  martial  lacked 
training,  and  the  victims  were  not  ready 
for  ten  days.  There  were  thirteen  in  the 
selected  group,  that  number  being  pre- 
ferred, “ in  honor  of  Christ  and  his  twelve 
apostles,”  so  Las  Casas  explains  this  Span- 
ish practice.  Two  companies  of  volun- 
teers were  allowed  to  cross  from  Manila 
to  witness  the  spectacle.  The  helpless 
band  kneeling  before  the  firing -party 
contained  two  millionaires,  the  village 
doctor,  lawyer,  schoolmaster,  and  a few 
minor  officials.  When  the  volley  tossed 
them  into  weltering  heaps,  the  native 
community  of  Cavite  town  had  been  be- 
headed. 

The  American  public  is  aware  that- 
Cavite  and  its  arsenal  occupy  a maritime 
position  which  can  be  enveloped  by  men- 
of-war.  Cruisers  and  gunboats  surround- 
ed it  in  1896,  as  their  wrecks  did  in  1898, 
and  no  place  could  be  less  fit  for  organ- 
ized insurrection;  but  it  was  a conven- 
ient place  for  the  slaughter  of  prisoner. 
Three  months  later  reports  of  another 
plot  were  flashed  to  Madrid.  A desper- 
ate band  of  unarmed  prisoners  broke  jail 
and  dashed  through  the  streets.  Every 
Spaniard  in  town  took  a hand  in  the 
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game,  and  in  half  an  hour  112  corpses 
were  counted.  Twenty  - three  victims 
waited  overnight  for  execution;  twelve 
men  escaped. 

The  first  serious  skirmish  of  the  Insur- 
rection near  Manila  took  place  on  August 
30,  when  ninety -five  rebels  perished,  forty- 
two  of  them  being  shot  after  surrender, 
because  critical  observers  thought  them 
desperately  eager  to  escape.  There  were 
three  Spaniards  killed,  and  about  fifteen 
wounded.  This  is  not  an  unusual  pro- 
portion, since  the  Filipinos  lacked  fire- 
arms, and  the  Spaniards  were  furious  for 
revenge. 

In  describing  Spanish  methods  of  re- 
pression, and  detailing  the  effects  of  pious 
denunciation,  our  sources  of  information 
must  be  Spanish  narratives  written  by 
official  hands  and  fortified  by  documents. 
The  Filipinos  have  not  yet  written  their 
history,  but  there  is  little  occasion  to  in- 
quire further  for  horrors. 

On  August  30  Blanco  had  to  proclaim 
martial  law  throughout  the  Tagalo  prov- 
inces. He  was  also  forced,  much  against 
his  will,  to  accept  the  services  of  volun- 
teers, including  all  able-bodied  Spaniards. 
Magistrates  hurried  to  join  their  compa- 
nies. Courts  were  closed,  and  civil  law 
was  extinguished.  The  lives  of  some  two 
million  people  lay  at  the  mercy  of  courts 
martial  — of  summary  courts  martial, 
since  snmarisimo  is  the  watchword  of 
Spanish  military  justice. 

The  principal  document  cited  in  justi- 
fication of  these  extraordinary  measures 
is  a proclamation  attributed  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  Katipunan,  of  which  the  essential 
clause  is  as  follows:  “When  the  signal 
H.  2.  Sep.  is  given,  each  brother  will  per- 
form the  duty  imposed  by  this  grand 
lodge,  murdering  all  Spaniards,  their  wo- 
men and  children,  without  consideration 
for  kindred,  friendship,  or  gratitude.” 
Other  savage  directions  follow,  but  they 
were  never  carried  into  execution. 

The  document  may  be,  in  some  degree, 
authentic.  It  may  have  been  drawn  by 
some  native  agitator,  and  even  adopted 
by  some  lodge  of  the  Katipunan,  but  we 
cannot  accept  the  assertion  that  Rizal  and 
other  intellectual  martyrs  were  respon- 
sible for  this  atrocious  jargon.  There  is 
a recurrent  legend  that  plots  have  been 
formed  “to  kill  all  Spaniards,  each  ser- 
vant slaying  his  master.”  This  was  the 
charge  against  the  native  priests  shot  in 
1872,  and  the  rumor  was  revived  on  De- 


cember 15,  1898,  substituting  Americans 
for  Spaniards. 

The  Katipunan  had  chosen  a “Council 
of  Ministers.”  The  president  was  Andres 
Bonifacio,  a porter  in  the  warehouse  of  a 
German  firm  of  Manila — ignorant,  rest- 
less, and  addicted  to  rhetoric.  His  asso- 
ciates were  equally  obscure,  and  it  seem- 
ed evident  to  the  Spaniards  that  these 
men  were  mere  masques  behind  which 
the  natural  leaders  were  screening  them- 
selves. Capitalists  and  members  of  the 
professions  were  hurried  into  the  prisons. 

None  of  these  were  immediate  victims. 
In  Blanco's  time  only  two  batches  of  un- 
important rebels  were  shot  in  Manila. 
Other  prisoners  perished,  however.  Span- 
ish chroniclers  relate  that  “some  fifty- 
odd”  died  overnight  in  the  “asphyxi- 
ating dungeons”  of  Fort  Santiago  at  this 
season.  The  details  of  this  Black  Hole 
of  Manila  may  be  mercifully  omitted. 
The  inquisitorial  system  of  military  jus- 
tice requires  strict  incomunicacion  for  the 
“necessary  diligences  ” in  the  manufac- 
ture of  evidence.  This  was  secured  in 
the  thronged  prison  of  Bilibid  by  attach- 
ing five  prisoners  by  the  foot,  starwise, 
around  each  pillar,  with  a sentry  ready 
to  shoot  the  first  man  attempting  to  speak. 
The  jail-bird  historian  seems  to  rejoice  in 
enumerating  men  of  position  and  educa- 
tion confined  in  this  fashion. 

The  leading  men  of  every  town  in  the 
province  were  warned  that  they  were 
marked  for  arrest  as  members  of  the  Kati- 
punan. They  promptly  took  the  offen- 
sive and  raised  the  province,  killing  the 
Spanish  officers  of  the  Civil  Guard  when 
they  attempted  to  make  arrests  or  to  dis- 
turb public  meetings.  The  first  serious 
operation  was  the  storming  of  the  Casa 
Hacienda  of  the  Recoletans*  at  Imus.  A 
number  of  civil  guards,  friars,  and  lay 
brothers  were  slain,  and  the  leases  and 
title-deeds  of  the  estate  were  burned  by 
the  invading  mob.  Other  friars  and  the 
families  of  Spanish  officers  were  held  un- 
til the  province  was  recaptured  in  April, 
1897.  The  fact  that  they  survived  dis- 
poses of  many  charges  of  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  insurgents  — charges  which 

* Two  immense  estates  tielonging  to  the  Domini- 
can  and  Recoletan  orders  occupy  choice  positions  in 
the  province  of  Cavite,  and  are  equipped  with  irri- 
gation canals,  enabling  each  to  produce  crops  to  the 
annual  value  of  $H00,0OO.  Rack-renting  is  charged 
against  these  corporations,  and  agrarian  discontent 
and  brigandage  have  always  abounded  near  their 
estates. 
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are  still  granted  circulation  in  American 
journals.  About  a score  of  Spaniards 
perished  in  the  riots  and  skirmishes  of 
Cavite  Province  at  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  native  attack  on  San  Isidro,  cap- 
ital of  the  central  province  of  Nueva 
Ecija,  shows  how  ruthless  arrests  drove 
the  natives  to  a futile  and  desperate  out- 
break, and  how  Spain  punishes  a con- 
quered community.  On  September  1 
eleven  leading  Filipinos  were  arrested 
on  “ vehement  suspicion.”  The  next  day 
a ragged  regiment  was  gathered  from  out- 
lying towns  to  attempt  a rescue.  With 
bands  playing  they  awakened  San  Isidro 
at  the  sacred  hour  of  the  siesta.  The 
police  station,  held  by  a dozen  native  civil 
guards,  was  the  object  of  their  attack  and 
the  refuge  of  the  Spanish  official  colony 
during  a siege  of  twenty  - three  hours. 
The  rebels  soon  fell  to  plundering,  and 
they  maltreated  a Filipino  notary  and 
his  family.  Captain  Machorro  was  shot 
while  attempting  a sortie. 

A telegram  to  General  Blanco  brought 
relief  in  the  shape  of  a company  of  native 
regulars  from  Manila.  Landing  from 
steamers,  they  soon  cleared  the  town  of 
armed  rebels.  In  the  man-hunt  which 
followed,  a score  of  leading  natives  per- 
ished. The  list  names  planters,  proctors, 
magistrates,  a schoolmaster,  a millionaire, 
a dramatic  poet — the  “insolent”  trans- 
lator of  Renan  into  Tagalo  — a “ridic- 
ulous cyclist,”  and  other  notables.  The 
unnamed  victims  make  an  aggregate  sac- 
rifice of  three  hundred  lives.  “Not  all 
their  lives  nor  all  their  goods  would  pay 
for  one  tear  shed  by  the  unhappy  sister 
of  Captain  Machorro,”  writes  a sentimen- 
tal savage,  who  bore  apart  in  these  works 
of  pauic  and  revenge.  This  indiscriminate 
slaughter  spared  no  witnesses  to  reveal 
the  secrets  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
Katipunan.  Some  of  the  victims  fell  in 
the  abortive  assault  on  the  jail,  but  the 
execution  of  well-guarded  prisoners  with- 
out trial  discloses  the  revengeful  passion 
of  the  Spaniards. 

Llanera,  the  incapable  plunderer  who 
led  the  attack,  has  received  hard  treat- 
ment from  Spanish  writers.  They  bit- 
terly describe  him  as  “ the  reverse  of  the 
medal  of  which  Emilio  Aguinaldo  is  the 
face.”  Yet  this  reproach  of  rebellion  in 
ISM)  was  honored  as  an  instigator  of  re- 
volt against  Aguinaldo’s  government  at 
the  close  of  1898. 


General  Blanco  was  reproached  for  un- 
timely generosity  as  a “mixture  of  mag- 
nanimity and  weakness.”  Yet  he  still 
tried  to  check  panic  and  violence,  and 
proclaimed  the  “policy  of  attraction  ” in 
the  midst  of  alarms.  He  had  hesitated 
to  organize  volunteers,  but  lie  was  forced 
to  accept  their  services  and  to  grant  them 
his  favor.  He  tried  in  vain  to  limit  their 
violence  by  directing  that  arrests  should 
be  made  only  by  the  civil  guards  or  other 
troops  detailed  as  police.  The  volunteers 
had  enjoyed,  and  soon  regained,  the  priv- 
ilege of  arresting  enemies  or  rivals  on 
charges  unsupported  by  evidence,  a prac- 
tice which  Blanco  found  “sterile  and 
vexatious.”  A company  of  rich  natives 
and  mestizos  offered  its  services,  but  it 
was  soon  broken  up,  and  the  members 
imprisoned  by  their  Spanish  comrades. 

The  estates  of  rebels  and  suspects  were 
embargoed,  and  the  rents  seized  by  the 
government.  Here  Blanco  again  en- 
countered the  wrath  of  the  ultra-Spanish 
element,  who  demanded  complete  confis- 
cation, declaring  that  the  Filipinos  were 
not  covered  by  the  guarantees  of  the 
constitution  of  Spain.  Suspicion  was 
ready  to  pounce  upon  the  richest  estates, 
and  legal  scruples  were  out  of  date.  All 
the  work  of  a liberal  generation  was  in 
vain.  Spain  had  undertaken  the  assim- 
ilation of  her  colonies,  but  her  criminal 
and  civil  codes  were  enacted  only  to  be 
annulled  by  occult  influences  and  mili- 
tary despotism.  The  Filipino  was  now 
openly  warned  that  he  had  no  rights  ex- 
empt from  the  verdict  of  a summary 
court  martial.  The  nullification  of  law 
was  accompanied  by  insubordination  in 
all  departments.  Blanco  was  abused  and 
threatened  and  warned  to  resign  in  favor 
of  General  Polavieja,  who  was  then  on 
his  way  to  the  islands. 

Re-enforcements  had  been  started  as 
soon  as  the  revolt  was  reported,  and 
25,000  men  left  Spain  for  Manila  be- 
tween September  1 and  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  amazing  effort  on  the  part 
of  Spain  exalted  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  aroused  passions  which  Blanco  could 
not  withstand.  The  regiments,  reach- 
ing Manila  in  October,  were  received 
with  savage  enthusiasm.  On  October 
14  their  officers  were  entertained  at 
a banquet,  and  instructed  by  torrents  of 
eloquence  from  rnen  of  legal,  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  literary  eminence.  Don  Rafael 
Comenge,  president  of  the  Casino  Es- 
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panol,  a high  official  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  an  eager  volunteer  in  1896, 
and  an  early  refugee  in  April,  1898,  ex- 
ploded as  follows:  “You  are  just  in  time. 
The  cannibals  are  still  in  the  woods;  the 
wild  beasts  are  hiding  in  their  lairs;  the 
hour  has  come  to  exterminate  the  sav- 
ages; ferocious  animals  must  be  killed; 
noxious  herbs  must  be  rooted  out.  . . . 
Show  no  mercy ! Destroy!  Kill!  Grant 
no  pardon,  because  that  prerogative  be- 
longs to  the  King,  and  not  to  the 
army.  . . . Admit  no  overtures  of  peace 
in  the  face  of  this  treason.”  All  this, 
punctuated  by  wild  applause,  and  echoed 
by  succeeding  speakers,  the  reverend  de- 
tective of  Toudo  among  them,  left  small 
hope  for  the  “ policy  of  attraction.” 

The  value  of  this  enthusiasm  in  pre- 
paring troops  for  battle  was  soon  brought 
to  a test.  Blanco  was  forced  to  fight  in 
defence  of  his  military  honor,  and  to  pre- 
vent open  mutiny.  Establishing  his 
headquarters  on  the  sandy  isthmus  con- 
necting the  peninsula  of  Cavite  with  the 
mainland,  he  planned  to  attack  the  rebel 
capital  established  at  the  untidy  fishing 
village  known  as  Cavite  Viejo.  Two 
columns  were  formed;  one  of  them  to 
advance  by  the  causeway,  attacking  the 
iutrenchments  at  Noveleta,  near  the  land- 
ward end  of  the  isthmus.  The  other  was 
to  land  a few  miles  to  the  eastward,  op- 
posite the  arsenal.  Both  columns  were 
then  to  envelop  Cavite  Viejo  and  carry 
its  iutrenchments  by  storm  after  due 
bombardment  by  batteries  near  the  arse- 
nal and  the  guns  of  the  naval  squadron. 
Every  step  of  the  advance  could  be  cov- 
ered by  the  fire  of  gunboats  and  armed 
launches.  But  the  navy  seemed  hope- 
lessly inefficient.  Thus  the  attempt  to 
land  on  November  8 failed  miserably  be- 
cause the  tide  was  miscalculated,  and  the 
boats  laden  with  troops  lay  aground  in 
the  mud  within  range  of  the  rebel 
trenches.  Lack  of  ammunition  restrained 
the  insurgents  from  firing,  and  the  boats 
finally  escaped.  The  next  day  they  land- 
ed 1600  men,  who  attacked  the  tower  of 
Binacayau,  and  carried  it  with  heavy 
loss  before  nightfall.  They  burned  400 
good  houses,  gathered  much  useless  pi  un- 
der, and  waited  during  the  darkness,  list- 
ening to  rebel  bands  of  music  and  the 
clamor  of  hordes  gathering  for  the  fray. 
Setting  out  at  dawn,  the  Spaniards  soon 
encountered  a heavy  fire  from  **  Mausers, 
Remingtons,  shot-guns,  and  parlor  rifles.” 


The  air  was  full  of  ‘‘balls,  explosive  bul- 
lets, and  arrows,”  and  every  officer  in  the 
column  was  soon  killed  or  wounded.  The 
troops  fled  to  the  redoubt  taken  overnight 
and  awaited  the  assistance  of  the  fleet. 

The  same  scene  had  been  enacted  the 
day  before  at  Noveleta.  The  column  was 
checked  by  a trench  across  the  causeway, 
and  halted  under  heavy  fire.  The  rebels 
swarmed  through  the  mangrove  thicket, 
and  the  bolos,  or  machetes,  were  soon 
slashing  among  the  ranks.  A hundred 
Spaniards  fell  there,  and  as  many  more 
during  the  retreat.  In  the  rout  of  these 
two  columns  Blanco  had  lost  about  500 
men  killed  and  wounded. 

There  were  few  rifles  and  no  modern 
artillery  in  the  insurgent  trenches.  They 
had  water-pipe  guns  built  up  with  wood- 
en staves  and  bound  with  iron  hoops. 
These  were  charged  with  scrap-iron  and 
bits  of  telegraph  wire.  The  masses  of 
natives,  armed  only  with  lances  and 
bolos,  could  not  have  faced  the  Spanish 
volleys  and  held  their  blood-stained  vil- 
lages had  they  not  given  months  of  labor 
to  the  task  of  fortification  by  driving 
stakes  and  plaiting  bamboos  to  retain 
thick  parapets  of  earth,  which  obstructed 
approach  and  arrested  Spanish  bullets. 
But  without  resolute  leadership  all  these 
devices  must  have  been  useless.  Had 
the  insurgent  rabble  found  a general? 
The  stragglers  told  of  a certain  “Capitan 
Emilio,”  calling  himself  “Generalisimo,” 
and  Blanco  knew  that  his  rival  was  a 
young  Filipino,  an  Indio  puro , under 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  born  in  the 
town  which  he  was  defending,  and  there 
he  had  served  the  Spanish  government  as 
municipal  captain,  like  his  father  before 
him.  To  be  defeated  by  the  young  Agui- 
naldo  in  the  last  battle  of  a long  career  of 
military  glory  was  a hard  fate  for  Ramon 
Blanco,  Marques  de  Pena  Plata. 

But  foes  of  his  own  household  rejoiced 
in  the  Governor-General’s  defeat,  and  plot- 
ted to  complete  his  overthrow.  It  was 
an  open  secret  that  Blanco  had  written  to 
Madrid  urging  compliance  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  Filipinos  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  friars  from  the  parish  churches. 
Against  the  fierce  clamor  of  the  clergy 
the  old  general  was  obstinate  but  help- 
less. He  would  not  resign  his  command, 
even  when  his  authority  was  defied  in  the 
capital.  In  December,  General  Polavieja 
landed  in  Manila,  already  designated  by 
his  rank  and  political  opinions  as  the  ris- 
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ing  sun  of  repression  and  reaction.  At 
last,  on  December  9,  a direct  cablegram 
from  the  Queen  named  Blanco  as  chief  of 
her  military  household,  and  recalled  him 
to  Madrid.  The  veteran  embarked  for 
Spain,  leaving  behind  him,  for  the  shrine 
of  the  Virgin  of  Antipolo,  the  sword  of 
honor  presented  him  for  victories  in  Min- 
danao in  1895.  The  English  colony  gave 
him  a farewell  banquet,  but  all  Spanish 
loyalty  was  now  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
General  Polavieja,  the  apostle  of  exter- 
mination and  reconcentration.  Blanco 
was  too  dull  to  inspire  reform  and  too 
slack  to  direct  progress,  but  it  was  not 
because  Blanco  was  sluggish  and  un- 
scrupulous that  he  fell.  Had  he  been  fit 
for  these  high  tasks  he  must  still  have 
failed  in  the  Philippines,  as  he  failed  af- 
terward in  Cuba.  Spain's  colonial  policy 
could  not  be  carried  on  by  men  who 
strove  to  be  simple  and  loyal,  hopeful 
and  humane. 

General  Polavieja  is  a type  of  that  irre- 
sponsible militarism  which  has  kept  Spain 
in  confusion  for  the  last  century.  Wield- 
ing a pen  as  keen  and  ready  as  his  steel 
sword,  and  suffering  neither  principles 
nor  illusions  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  his 
eloquence,  he  had  long  been  warning 
Spanish  ministries  that  Cuba  was  a hope- 
less problem.  When  holding  high  com- 
mand in  that  unhappy  island  his  repres- 
sive  policy  was.  therefore,  alike  hopeless 
and  inhuman.  He  had  attributed  the  fatal 
decline  of  Spanish  authority  in  Cuba  to 
the  crafty  commercial  policy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Since  such  influences  were 
unfelt  in  the  Far  East,  he  may  have  sin- 
cerely hoped  to  hold  the  Philippines  by 
violence. 

His  inaugural  address  to  the  Filipinos 
charged  base  ingratitude,  threatened  the 
14  rigor  of  the  law,”  and  refused  all  pro- 
grammes of  government  or  promises  of 
reform.  The  army  was  instructed  that 
‘‘offences  must  be  washed  out  in  blood/’ 
The  next  order  enforced  concentration 
after  Weyler’s  fashion.  No  village  could 
be  inhabited  if  it  lay  more  than  a mile 
from  the  parish  church,  and  all  scattered 
dwellings  had  to  be  abandoned.  This 
measure  was  to  be  executed  by  the  muni- 
cipal captains  in  concert  with  the  rever- 
end parish  priests. 

Though  Blanco  had  released  many  pris- 
oners, banished  some  hundreds,  and  shot  a 
few,  the  prisons  were  still  thronged.  Po- 
lavieja was  anxious  to  clear  them.  On 


the  14th,  15th,  and  17tli  of  December 
public  executions  were  ordered,  and  fif- 
teen men  were  shot  or  garroted.  But  the 
process  was  too  slow,  and  a new  decree 
for  the  promotion  of  44  moral  peace  ” was 
published  on  Christmas  day. 

Extracts  from  the  preamble  must  be 
cited:  44  While  public  feeling  requires  re- 
pose after  months  of  disturbance,  this 
cannot  be  restored  while  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  sad  and  horrible  spectacle 
of  constant  executions  of  the  death-pen- 
alty. . . . Hundreds  of  accused  persons  are 
now  huddled  in  quarters  defective  in 
safety  and  in  hygiene,  and  the  public 
health  is  endangered  thereby,  as  well  as 
the  efficacy  of  measures  which  demand 
rigid  solitary  confinement  and  close  cus- 
tody. . . . Officers  on  duty  in  Manila  are 
overcharged  with  painful  and  incessant 
labor,  and  there  is  inevitable  delay  in  trial 
and  sentence  in  most  important  cases.” 
This  graphic  description  of  a reign  of  ter- 
ror serves  to  introduce  simple  and  Span- 
ish measures  of  relief.  Local  military 
chiefs  are  directed  to  appoint  prosecutors, 
who  may  arrest  all  suspects  and  may  re- 
quire the  aid  of  any  agent  of  authority. 
Courts  martial  will  then  convene,  and  sen- 
tences will  be  duly  executed  wherever  the 
prisoners  may  happen  to  be  confined.  It 
appears  that  numerous  executions  took 
place  within  the  walls  of  the  prisons  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  1897,  thus  avoiding  the 
disturbance  of  public  opinion. 

That  such  a conspiracy  existed  for  be- 
heading the  Filipino  people  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fate  of  Dr.  Rizal — a man  of 
science,  who  was  a native  of  Laguna  Prov- 
ince. The  family  history  acknowledged 
a slight  mixture  of  Chinese  blood  and 
some  moderate  degree  of  wealth.  After 
passing  through  the  college  and  univer- 
sity of  Manila,  Jose  Rizal  went  to  Europe 
to  complete  his  medical  education.  He 
won  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Spanish  and 
German  universities,  acquiring  a know- 
ledge of  several  languages,  and  such  pro- 
ficiency as  an  oculist  that  he  was  made 
first  assistant  in  the  office  of  a world-fa- 
mous specialist  in  Vienna. 

His  cosmopolitan  culture  and  his  rest- 
less ambition  seemed  to  concentrate  them- 
selves in  the  effort  to  inaugurate  national 
feeling  and  the  modern  spirit  in  the  be- 
nighted land  of  his  birth.  In  1888  he 
published,  in  Germany,  a novel  called 
Noli  me  Tangere , dealing  with  Filipino 
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problems.  The  work  is  rare  in  Manila, 
as  its  possession  was  for  years  accounted 
a crime,  but  from  extracts  one  recognizes 
the  ideas  of  Rousseau  and  the  voice  of 
Chateaubriand.  This  was  followed  by 
another  book,  and  by  swarms  of  articles 
in  the  journals  established  in  Spain  for 
the  discussion  of  Philippine  politics.  Ed- 
ucation and  industrial  development  were 
his  immediate  ends;  national  life  his  ideal 
for  the  remote  future.  To  further  these 
views  he  established  the  Liga  Filipina 
when  he  came  to  Manila  in  1892.  For 
the  formation  of  this  secret  society  he  was 
promptly  banished  to  Dapitan,  in  Min- 
danao, where  he  remained  under  close 
military  surveillance  until  1896.  To  this 
remote  region  patients  came  from  many 
Eastern  countries,  and  he  also  occupied 
himself  with  agricultural  experiments. 
It  is  charged  that  he  corresponded  with 
conspirators  during  his  exile.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  he  refused  to  countenance  the 
crude  plots  of  the  Katipunan,  and  such 
prudence  was  regarded  as  an  aggravation 
of  his  offence  when  he  came  to  be  tried 
for  rebellion.  Politically  he  was  an  op- 
portunist, though  the  Spaniards  have  tried 
to  brand  him  as  an  assassin. 

At  the  first  rumor  of  insurrection  the 
Spanish  community  of  Manila  began  to 
demand  li is  head — the  expression  is  text- 
ual. Rizal  realized  his  danger,  and  begged 
to  be  sent  to  Cuba  to  serve  in  the  military 
hospitals,  and  General  Blanco  brought 
him  to  Manila  to  be  forwarded  to  that 
destination.  While  confined  on  board 
the  cruiser  Castilla,  the  September  panic 
caused  eager  demands  from  the  volun- 
teers and  the  friars  for  his  immediate  ex- 
ecution. Although  the  government  was 
able  to  start  him  on  his  voyage,  he  was 
arrested  and  sent  back  from  the  first 
Spanish  port.  Arriving  in  Manila  No- 
vember 3,  he  spent  his  last  weeks  in  Fort 
Santiago  listening  to  the  cannon  thunder- 
ing from  Cavite  and  the  sinister  crackle 
of  volleys  of  execution.  In  December 
Blanco  was  dismissed, and  Rizal  knew  that 
his  fate  was  sealed. 

A court  martial  convened  ou  December 
26  to  try  him  on  charges  of  rebellion,  se- 
dition, and  unlawful  association.  The 
prosecution  opened  with  a “ brilliant  ac- 
cusation,” charging  Rizal  with  agitation 
for  independence,  with  hostility  to  Spain 
since  his  nineteenth  year.  lie  had  writ- 
ten “ depreciative  phrases”  concerning 
authorities  and  the  Church  in  his  early 


novels.  All  his  journeys  and  studies 
abroad  were  said  to  have  been  devoted  to 
propagating  filibusterism  through  Ma- 
sonry. The  fact  that  he  had  opposed 
premature  action  was  a capital  charge 
against  him.  The  final  emotional  appeal 
for  blood  recited  actual  or  fictitious  atro- 
cities, and  demanded  vengeance  on  Rizal 
as  their  author,  as  the  originator  of  the 
Philippine  insurrection.  Rizal’s  writings, 
all  printed  abroad  between  1888  and  1892, 
were  the  main  testimony  produced.  Af- 
fidavits procured  from  men  in  solitary 
confinement  by  threats  or  torture  were 
also  read  in  court.  Brief  speeches  from 
an  officer  detailed  to  act  as  counsel  for 
the  defence  and  from  the  prisoner  closed 
the  trial,  and  Rizal  was  sentenced  to  die 
at  dawn  on  December  30. 

The  victim’s  last  night  in  prison  re- 
vealed the  versatility  and  vivacity  of  his 
temperament.  He  wrote  a long  and 
graceful  poem;  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Josephine  Bracken,  who  had  shared  his 
exile  in  Mindanao;  finally  he  was  in- 
duced, by  certain  Jesuit  fathers  who  had 
been  his  teachers  and  friends,  to  make 
confession  and  to  abjure  Masonry,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  last  sacraments  of  the 
Church.  In  the  earhr  morning  he  was 
led  out  to  the  fatal  field  of  Bagumbayan, 
where  the  carriages  wheel  near  the  band- 
stand, and  there,  refusing  to  kneel,  he  was 
shot  to  death  as  a traitor. 

Every  statement  made  hitherto  can  be 
sustained  by  Spanish  authority,  but  we 
are  compelled  to  use  Filipino  reports  in 
regard  to  the  manufacture  of  evidence  by 
torture.  Casual  admissions  of  the  use  of 
torture  appear  in  Spanish  narratives,  but 
for  detailed  proofs  we  must  examine  a 
series  of  affidavits  printed  in  Manila  af- 
ter the  American  occupation.  Scores  of 
victims  recite  ghastly  stories  giving  the 
dates  of  their  imprisonment  and  their 
present  addresses.  The  tricing-up  pro- 
cess, the  use  of  tightened  cords,  and  burn- 
ing the  soles  of  the  feet  are  old  methods 
found  useful  by  the  Inquisition.  Scour- 
ging with  rattans  was  locally  convenient, 
and  the  application  of  electricity  is  a mod- 
ern improvement.  Some  of  the  witnesses 
who  survive  to  show  their  seal's  are  men 
of  education.  The  Filipino  is  not  troubled 
with  nerves,  but  there  are  limits  to  hu- 
man endurance,  and  many  gave  way  and 
wrote  or  signed  the  denunciations  dicta- 
ted by  their  persecutors,  consigning  inno- 
cent men  to  a shameful  death.  No  atro- 
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city  due  to  savage  instinct  compares  in 
wickedness  with  these  deliberate  crimes. 

Another  court  met  on  December  29  to 
try  a group  of  prisoners  from  Albay  and 
Camarines.  These  men  had  been  chained 
in  the  same  dungeon  with  leading  natives 
of  Vigan.  Separated  by  the  whole  length 
of  Luzon,  born  more  than  three  hun- 
dred miles  apart,  and  speaking  different 
languages,  they  were  united  in  purpose  as 
well  as  in  suffering.  The  southern  group 
contained  three  native  priests,  a lawyer,  a 
notary,  and  various  clerks  and  minor  offi- 
cials. Twelve  of  them  were  promptly 
condemned  to  death. 

The  order  of  the  day  of  December  30 
convened  another  court  of  generals  and 
colonels  for  the  trial  of  seventeen  prison- 
ers of  importance,  including  one  or  two 
millionaires  and  also  some  exhausted  in- 
formers whose  testimony  had  already 
done  its  deadly  work.  The  records  of  this 
court  are  not  accessible,  but  its  victims 
w^ere  buried  two  years  ago.  Among  them 
was  Senor  Francisco  Roxas,who  with  his 
brother  Pedro  was  carrying  on  many  ac- 
tive industrial  enterprises.  Plantations, 
steamers,  oil -mills,  and  breweries  gave 
them  fortune  and  social  and  official 
standing.  Both  were  honorary  counsel- 
lors, knights  of  Spanish  orders,  and  both 
had  friends  at  court.  The  Conservative 
leader,  Romero  Robledo,  testified  to  their 
loyalty  in  the  Cortes  at  Madrid.  But 
great  possessions  were  involved,  and  they 
soon  knew  that  their  lives  were  in  dan- 
ger. “ Perico  ” escaped  to  Paris,  but 
“ Quicoy  ” — nicknames  prove  social  stand- 
ing in  Manila — was  duly  shot,  and  his 
property  is  still  entangled  in  the  meshes 
of  Spanish  law  and  official  corruption. 
This  man  seems  to  have  been  a liberal, 
but  hardly  a politician,  and  in  no  sense  a 
revolutionist. 

The  rebel  camp  meanwhile  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  panic-stricken  and 
blood-stained  capital.  A schoolgirl  who 
has  escaped  from  the  normal  school  at 
Manila  to  her  home  at  Cavite  writes 
back  urging  a friend  to  send  along  all 
her  clothes,  and  gossiping  at  length  and 
at  random  about  the  insurgent  strong- 
hold. Nothing  was  changed  in  the  vil- 
lage since  vacation;  only  there  was  a bat- 
tery at  the  corner.  Religion  is  not  relax- 
ed; more  fervor  than  ever;  even  the  men 
go  to  mass  by  hundreds.  Captivesabound, 
Spanish  soldiers  and  priests ; one  friar  had 
to  bless  the  Filipino  banner.  But  they 


are  kindly  treated,  not  abused  like  native 
prisoners  in  Manila.  There  are  boy  vol- 
unteers who  drill  at  night — a pretty  spec- 
tacle by  moonlight.  There  is  a court 
martial,  like  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, to  put  down  everything  evil.  No 
foreigners  are  there  to  help;  only  natives 
bear  arms,  and  the  Lord  teaches  them 
liow  to  fight.  There  is  a regular  govern- 
ment with  ambassadors  abroad.  Cannon 
and  powder  are  manufactured  ; other 
arms  are  captured,  sabres  of  colonels  and 
majors,  as  well  as  Mauser  rifles.  Aud 
please  do  have  all  her  clothes  sent  out. 

Her  messenger  was  better  supplied  with 
information,  and  he  was  forced  to  tell  all 
that  lie  knew,  if  not  more.  He  had  twice 
passed  through  the  lines,  once  to  rescue 
a fighting-cock  and  again  with  the  girl's 
letter.  He  told  of  trenches  in  every  vil- 
lage, of  home-made  cannon,  of  troops  arm- 
ed with  lances  and  bolos,  with  bows  and 
arrows.  But  there  were  a few  hundred 
rifles,  and  the  province  was  ready  for 
battle.  This  was  the  state  of  the  revolu- 
tion at  the  end  of  October. 

Much  is  told  of  a certain  Capitan  Emil- 
io, who  somehow  has  come  to  be  called 
Qeneralisimo.  The  messenger  had  seen 
and  talked  with  him,  finding  him  “sound 
of  body,  easy  of  approach,  attentive,  and 
affable.”  When  a native  priest  was  hurt 
by  a stray  rebel  bullet,  he  came  to  ask 
pardon  from  the  dying  man.  The  new 
leader  was  indignant  at  the  desertion  of 
Andres  Bonifacio,  nominal  President  and 
chief  promoter  of  the  rebellion.  The  shal- 
low pretender  and  the  natural  leader  were 
already  in  opposition.  A puerile  affecta- 
tion leads  most  Spanish  writers  to  omit 
the  names  of  all  rebel  chiefs,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  mask  the  personality  of  Emilio 
Aguinaldo.  But  the  facts  of  his  brief  and 
unromantic  career  are  all  accessible.  He 
was  born  at  Cavite  Viejo  in  1869.  the 
son  of  a native  captain  who  had  long 
served  as  mayor  and  collector  of  taxes, 
and  had  once  been  arrested  for  political 
offences.  The  youth  had  been  a backward 
student  at  a clerical  college  in  Manila, 
and  had  failed  to  qualify  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  is  said  to  speak 
Spanish  fairly  well,  but  it  is  evident  from 
his  letters  that  he  still  thinks  in  Tagalo. 
He  studied  English  during  his  brief  exile, 
but  did  not  acquire  fluency  in  that  tough 
language.  Probably  he  had  read  little, 
even  in  Spanish.  He  is  a slight,  erect 
figure  of  medium  height,  with  a browu 
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complexion  scarred  by  smal  1-pox.  Grav- 
ity and  simplicity  are  the  characteristics 
of  his  inexpressive  Oriental  countenance. 

His  career  contains  a reasonable  num- 
ber of  contradictions.  Thus  his  first  act 
in  connection  with  the  revolution  was  to 
rebuke  and  threaten  the  rebel  leaders  in 
the  next  town  for  the  cruel  slaughter  of 
the  natives  loyal  to  Spain.  The  next  day 
lie  compelled  the  men  of  several  sluggish 
villages  to  rally  for  the  storming  of  the 
convent  and  hacienda  at  Imus.  He  levied 
taxes  and  paid  his  way  as  far  as  possible, 
so  that  current  prices  remained  unchanged 
in  the  rebel  provinces.  He  restrained 
plunderers  and  repressed  cruelty  with  a 
strong  hand.  His  popularity  was  large- 
ly due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  simple  in 
his  manner  and  always  accessible.  He 
took  his  place  in  the  foremost  rank  in  the 
contests  of  1896  and  1897,  and  saw  his  bro- 
ther slain  when  Lachambre's  division 
stormed  Imus.  Since  his  return  in  1898 
he  has  not  been  under  fire,  his  staff  re- 
straining him  from  risking  a life  invalu- 
able to  the  cause.  While  the  brief  record 
of  his  public  life  seems  to  show  that  he 
was  moderate,  simple,  and  humane  in  the 
midst  of  revolution,  there  is  much  in  his 
career  that  puzzles  the  observer — more, 
perhaps,  that  puzzles  Aguinaldo  himself. 
Does  lie  owe  his  great  power  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  the  representative  of  his  race, 
or  to  his  personal  qualities?  Up  to  May, 
1898,  his  personality  seemed  the  chief 
factor.  Since  then  he  has  been  swept 
along  in  the  tide  of  revolution,  owning 
himself  astonished  at  the  mighty  impulse 
which  rallied  his  countrymen. 

The  first  authentic  proclamation  of  the 
revolutionary  government  was  issued  by 
Aguinaldo  from  Cavite  Viejo  on  October 
31,  1896.  After  some  pages  of  turgid 
rhetoric  repel  ling  the  charge  of  ingratitude 
toward  Spain  and  denouncing  the  “shal- 
low and  treacherous  civilization”  which 
she  had  introd uced , he  su  tumous  the  people 
to  support  a republican  government  “like 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America,” 
based  on  the  4k strictest  principles  of  lib- 
erty, equality,  and  fraternity.”  Filipino 
writers  long  fancied  that  this  formula 
was  attached  to  the  American  Constitu- 
tion. The  revolutionary  government  was 
to  include  a President,  a Congress,  and  an 
army  of  30,000  men. 

Another  paper  of  the  same  date  de- 
nounced the  Spanish  troops  for  the 
slaughter  of  women  and  children  after 


storming  the  village  of  Nagsubu,  and 
while  the  non-combatant  population  were 
hearing  mass.  The  parallel  Spanish  nar- 
rative claiming  a glorious  victory,  with  a 
loss  of  two  killed,  and  reporting  the  ene- 
my’s loss  at  124  slain,  by  actual  count  of 
corpses,  seems  to  support  Aguinaldo's 
story. 

When  Polavieja  found  that  his  execu- 
tions failed  to  put  an  end  to  the  panic  in 
Manila,  he  issued  a new  proclamation  of 
amnesty  on  January  11,  1897.  The  rank 
and  file  of  Masonry  and  rebellion  might 
secure  pardon  by  surrendering  within  ten 
days.  Leaders  had  to  deliver  the  arms 
of  their  commands  or  become  informers 
against  their  comrades,  and  they  were 
still  liable  to  all  penalties  except  death. 
But  the  proclamation  is  virtually  an- 
nulled by  its  exceptions.  Five  categories 
exclude  promoters,  deserters,  rebels  guilty 
of  arson  or  pillage,  and  founders,  “ ven- 
erables,”or  principals  of  lodges  affiliated 
with  Masonry  or  the  Katipunan. 

During  the  winter  months  General  Po- 
lavieja seems  to  have  been  engaged  in 
negotiations  with  rebels  and  representa- 
tions to  the  home  government.  Unpub- 
lished testimony  shows  that  even  Pola- 
vieja was  not  inaccessible  to  the  logic  of 
events.  He  placed  two  propositions  be- 
fore the  Queen’s  government:  the  first, 
compromise  and  reforms,  including  the 
expulsion  of  the  friars;  the  second,  twen- 
ty more  battalions,  since  no  less  than 
45,000  men  were  required  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  extermination.  The  influences 
which  had  ruined  Blanco  were  also  too 
much  for  Polavieja,  and  the  Spanish  cab- 
inet found  a third  solution  by  forcing 
the  general  to  resign  in  the  midst  of  a 
victorious  campaign. 

The  army  recovered  its  activity  during 
the  month  of  February,  and  began  the 
work  of  clearing  the  rebels  out  of  Cavite 
Province.  It  was  a plain  question  of 
fighting.  The  enemy's  positions  lay 
within  a day's  march  of  the  headquarters 
at  Parafiaque.  Their  chief  strongholds 
could  be  reached  in  an  hour  from  the 
arsenal  at  Cavite,  and  were  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  rifled  guns  of  every  vessel 
in  the  fleet.  The  Filipinos  claim  that 
under  these  conditions  400  men  armed 
with  rifles  and  some  thousands  carrying 
bolos  or  pikes  held  Cavite  Province  for 
months  against  General  Polavieja  and 
his  army  corps  and  Admiral  Montojo  and 
his  squadron.  Doubtless  they  had  more 
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rifles  before  the  campaign  was  over. 
When  Aguinaldo  had  been  asked  where 
he  hoped  to  get  arms  for  the  insurrection, 
lie  replied  that  he  would  “ take  them  from 
the  Spaniards,”  nor  did  he  fail  to  make 
good  his  solitary  epigram. 

After  a sharp  struggle  the  Spanish  cap- 
tured Silang  on  February  19  and  Dasma- 
rinas  on  the  24th,  the  church  and  convent 
having  been  shelled  at  sixty  yards  range. 
Next  in  command  to  Aguinaldo  in  these 
battles  was  the  insurgent  general  Estrella, 
late  a lieutenant  in  the  Civil  Guard.  Gen- 
eral Lachambre  set  out  with  a division  for 
the  assault  of  Tmus.  The  cruiser  Reina 
Cristina  bombarded  with  excellent  ef- 
fect, considering  that  the  target  was  in- 
visible, that  the  range  was  11,000  metres, 
and  that  shells  can  do  little  hurt  to  palm- 
leaf  huts.  After  the  bombardment  the 
trenches  had  to  be  stormed,  and  the  Span- 
ish loss  was  heavy.  By  April  1 their  flag 
had  been  advanced  to  Noveleta  and  to 
Cavite  Viejo,  which  had  been  battered  by 
heavy  guns  for  months.  The  last  strong- 
hold to  be  stormed  was  San  Francisco  de 
Malabon.  Here  the  resistance  was  obsti- 
nate, and  the  Spanish  forces  had  125  kill- 
ed and  wounded,  the  rebels  leaving  400 
dead  on  the  field — the  usual  number  re- 
ported. Their  flight  toward  the  hills  was 
not  closely  or  vigorously  pursued.  Here 
Aguinaldo  was  present,  and  also  Boni- 
facio, the  phantom  President,  with  his  cab- 
inet. The  brother  of  Rizal  and  his  Eng- 
lish widow  were  also  within  the  lines. 
All  these  notables  escaped. 

The  President,  Bonifacio,  is  said  to  have 
been  put  to  death  by  Aguinaldo  as  a ri- 
val ; but  the  authentic  testimony  shows 
that,  having  been  wounded  in  a skirmish, 
he  was  carried  many  miles  in  a ham- 
mock until  the  pursuit  became  pressing 
and  dangerous.  Aguinaldo  was  urged  to 
hurry,  but  he  refused  to  abandon  his 
comrade,  although  capture  would  involve 
the  slaughter  of  the  whole  party.  An 
impatient  and  unscrupulous  lieutenant 
relieved  the  strain  by  shooting  Boni- 
facio. 

Much  brisk  work  went  on  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Bulacan  and  in  regions  farther 
northward.  Altogether  it  would  seem 
that  General  Polavieja’s  star  was  setting 
under  favorable  auspices  when  he  was  re- 
called to  Spain,  on  April  15,  “ for  rea- 
sons of  health.” 

General  Polavieja  had  reigned  122 
days;  during  that  time  he  had  lost  300 


soldiers  killed  and  1300  wounded.  He 
had  carried  fire  and  sword  through  Cavite 
Province,  and  the  ministry  may  have 
fancied  that  his  demand  for  twenty  im- 
possible battalions  was  meant  only  to  en- 
force the  granting  of  reforms  as  an  easier 
alternative.  Perhaps  we  should  credit 
Polavieja  with  a sincere  desire  to  be 
thorough  in  the  policy  of  extermination. 

The  title  of  Pacificator  of  the  Philip- 
pines was  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  new 
Governor- General,  Primo  de  Rivera, 
Marques  de  Estella.  (Blanco  and  Pola- 
vieja, and  even  Weyler,  were  also  mar- 
queses.)  Primo  de  Rivera  had  borne  a 
profitable  but  unsoldierly  part  in  upset- 
ting the  republic  in  Spain,  and  he  had 
previously  so  administered  the  Philip- 
pines as  to  gild  his  title  by  unlawful 
gains.  He  was  almost  effusive  in  his  of- 
fers of  amnesty,  summoning  all  rebels  to 
place  themselves  at  his  disposition  to  re- 
ceive pardon,  partial  or  complete,  accord- 
ing to  their  categories.  Then  the  rebel- 
lion would  be  over;  “ only  the  memory  of 
its  aberrations  and  infamies  would  abide.” 
This  proclamation  of  May  17,  1897,  de- 
clared that  nothing  was  left  of  the  rebel 
hosts  except  a few  bands  wandering 
“ without  shelter  and  without  repose,” 
soon  to  be  converted  into  ordinary  brig- 
ands, or  tulisanes.  This  phrase  has  a 
sinister  suggestion,  inviting  officials  to 
treat  all  rebels  as  outlaws,  offers  of  am- 
nesty notwithstanding.  We  are  assured 
that  hundreds  perished  thereafter  under 
the  rule  of  this  prevaricating  pacifica- 
tion. 

This  proclamation  was  at  fault  in  its 
history  as  well  as  in  its  prophecy.  The 
rebellion  still  had  an  organized  force  and 
an  inflexible  leader  already  safe  in  a 
stronghold  of  the  mountains.  While  the 
Spanish  troops  were  reluctantly  prepar- 
ing for  the  task  of  searching  the  jungle- 
clad  depths  of  Sungay,  on  the  borders  of 
Cavite  Province,  Aguinaldo  led  a rem- 
nant of  his  beaten  army  to  the  north, 
crossing  the  Pasig  River  close  to  Manila, 
and  installing  himself  in  the  famous  val- 
ley of  Biaknabato,  more  than  150  miles 
from  the  field  of  his  last  defeat.  He 
tried  to  carry  his  riflemen  with  him,  and 
he  may  have  had  some  600  fighting-men 
in  his  camp.  Along  with  this  desperate 
band  came  many  women  and  children, 
as  well  as  political  exiles  not  equipped 
for  fighting.  The  total  number  sheltered 
by  the  palm-leaf  huts  erected  in  that  val- 
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ley  was  not  far  from  2000— too  many  for 
the  quarters  and  for  the  supplies  avail- 
able. 

Through  a cleft  between  precipitous 
mountain  walls  a road  had  been  opened 
for  the  working  of  an  iron-mine.  Huge 
bowlders  were  at  hand  for  obstructing 
the  road,  and  both  ends  of  the  gorge  were 
fortified  and  guarded.  Midway  of  the 
cleft  lay  a bowl-shaped  pocket,  entered 
by  a branch  from  the  road.  At  first  it 
was  possible  to  send  out  foraging  parties, 
and  the  natives  of  Nueva  Ecija  and  the 
adjacent  provinces  were  zealous  in  bring- 
ing in  provisions;  but  some  6000  soldiers 
were  distributed  to  isolate  the  camp,  and 
great  privations  had  to  be  endured.  The 
water-supply  was  defective,  and  the  situ- 
ation was  unwholesome.  Small  pox  had 
been  brought  in;  there  were  lepers  in 
the  camp;  bad  food  and  stagnant  air 
brought  on  many  cases  of  beriberi,  the 
scurvy  or  pellagra  which  threatens  the 
hungry  Oriental.  Yet  the  dreary  fast- 
ness held  out  for  seven  months,  and  the 
Spaniards  seemed  afraid  to  force  an  en- 
trance. 

Since  Aguinaldo  could  not  be  driven 
from  his  den,  negotiations  became  the  or- 
der of  the  day.  Passes  and  safe-conducts 
were  issued.  Don  Pedro  A.  Paterno,  a 
Filipino  advocate  and  scholar,  whose 
sympathies  and  aspirations  were  associ- 
ated with  Spanish  domination,  assumed 
the  title  of  arbitrator.  He  is  still  em- 
ploying his  unwearied  eloquence  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Revolutionary  Congress. 
He  has  been  called  a 44  revolutionary 
leader,”  but  up  to  August  13,  1898,  his 
activities  were  bounded  by  loyalty  to 
Spain.  He  was  a mild  political  reformer 
and  cobbler  of  constitutions,  but  never 
radical  enough  for  autonomy.  His  per- 
sonal ideal  was  representation  of  the 
Philippines  in  the  Cortes  upon  terms 
which  might  restore  him  to  the  society 
of  Madrid,  of  which  he  had  been  an  or- 
nament for  nine  years. 

The  fact  that  he  and  other  notables  of 
his  type,  lawyers  and  doctors  especially, 
have  been  admitted  to  the  councils  of  the 
revolution  since  the  American  invasion 
is  a testimony  to  the  national  character  of 
the  new  institutions  as  well  as  to  the  mod- 
eration of  Aguinaldo,  to  whom  these  men 
were  so  recently  a danger,  since  many  of 
them  were  engaged  in  cultivating  Spanish 
sympathies  among  bis  troops  in  order  to 
detach  them  from  the  revolutionary  cause 
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or  from  relations  with  the  American  in- 
vaders. Even  the  trimmers  themselves 
may  be  regarded  with  a certain  tolera- 
tion. Their  seasonable  readiness  to  ac- 
cept any  form  of  government  which  may 
secure  them  professional  opportunity  and 
personal  advantage  might  be  made  as  use- 
ful in  establishing  American  authority  as 
it  was  in  maintaining  Spanish  domina- 
tion. 

The  negotiations  with  Aguinaldo  were 
now  and  again  broken  off,  and  a -new 
crop  of  proclamations  withdrawing  safe- 
conducts  and  cancelling  amnesty  issued. 
One  of  the  most  atrocious  of  these  de- 
crees came  only  a few  weeks  before  the 
end.  Rebels  were  to  be  shot  on  sight, 
and  their  families,  including  parents  and 
cousins,  kept  in  close  arrest.  But  a treaty 
was  signed  on  December  4,  1897,  and  it 
was  then  proclaimed  that  any  violence 
or  insult  to  the  rebel  leaders  who  might 
visit  Manila  or  other  towns  would  be 
punished  as  high  treason. 

This  treaty  of  Biaknabato  was  a secret 
compact,  and  no  attested  copy  thereof  is 
available  for  discussion.  But  its  general 
provisions  are  well  known:  Aguinaldo 
was  to  disband  his  forces  and  to  give  up 
his  arms;  he  and  the  other  leaders  were 
to  go  into  exile,  pledged  to  refrain  from 
rebellion  against  Spain.  But  the  capitu- 
lation was  not  altogether  one-sided;  the 
Governor-General  promised  complete  am- 
nesty and  a programme  of  reforms,  in- 
cluding most  of  those  demanded  by  the 
rebels,  the  expulsion  of  the  friars  among 
them.  Three  successive  Governors-Gen- 
eral  were  thus  committed  to  this  mea- 
sure, but  the  religious  orders  were  still 
unconquered.  Other  stipulations  provid- 
ed for  representative  councils  and  for  the 
payment  of  a sum  of  money — $1,600,000 
seems  the  figure  promised — for  distribu- 
tion among  the  troops  and  officers  of  the 
insurrection. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  treaty 
Aguinaldo  and  thirty -six  other  leaders 
were  transported  to  Hong  kong,  and  there 
an  instalment  of  the  promised  fund  was 
placed  to  their  account.  . The  insurgent 
troops  were  scattered,  though  rebel  bands 
were  under  arms  in  several  provinces, 
and  peace  was  proclaimed  with  rhetori- 
cal effusion.  The  prisons  of  Manila  were 
still  thronged  with  suspects,  however,  and 
the  rebels  deported  to  remote  or  savage 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  or  to  the  pestifer- 
ous West- African  colony  of  Fernando  Po, 
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were  not  restored  to  their  homes.  More 
than  half  of  them  were  dead  when 
the  order  of  release  came  late  in  1898. 
Wherever  Spain  holds  authority,  men 
charged  with  rebellion  forfeit  ail  protec- 
tion from  civil  law,  and  are  denied  the 
narrow  rights  of  prisoners  of  war  — a 
frightful  rule,  recorded  in  the  blackest 
pages  of  the  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Finding  Spain’s  amnesty  a cheat,  let 
us  see  what  became  of  the  promised  re- 
forms. The  treaty  was  signed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1897;  four  months  later,  in  April, 
1898,  General  Primo  de  Rivera  turned 
over  the  command  to  General  Augustin, 
whose  inaugural  address  announced  that 
the  royal  government  meant  to  carry  out 
a system  of  reform  which  it  was  fondly 
“ studying  with  the  deliberation  requisite 
in  affairs  of  such  importance.”  This  ob- 
vious trickery  was  not  the  lowest  expe- 
dient which  Augustin  was  forced  to  em- 
ploy ; three  weeks  later,  while  Manila  lay 
helpless  under  the  guns  of  the  American 
squadron,  a consultative  assembly  was 
formed,  composed  largely  of  recent  rebels. 
Even  Baldanero  Aguinaldo,  the  brutal 
cousin  of  the  humane  Don  Emilio,  was 
invited  to  join  this  absurd  council.  Nat- 
urally, Don  Pedro  A.  Paterno  was  made 
president  of  the  assembly  which  he  had 
planned  and  promised  in  his  famous  trea- 
ty. Only  two  meetings  were  held  before 
the  majority  resumed  their  revolutionary 
allegiance.  Henceforth  Paterno  was  re- 
duced to  drafting  loyal  addresses  and 
projects  of  constitutional  compromise. 
Among  all  his  still-born  petitions  the 
most  curious  relates  to  his  reward  for 
bis  services  as  a negotiator.  He  asked 
the  bounty  given  to  Columbus — a Castil- 
ian dukedom  and  a perpetual  pension — 
besides  $1,000. 000  in  hand;  all  this  for 
the  futile  treaty  of  Biaknabato. 

The  sordid  side  of  this  compact  cannot 
be  ignored.  It  is  charged  that  Aguinaldo 
took  a bribe,  and  that  he  did  not  “stay 
bought” — a charge  of  deeper  import  to 
the  trading  politician  than  to  the  histori- 
an, after  all.  It  can  be  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  English  courts  at  Hong- 
kong that  his  share  of  the  fund  was  one 
thirty-seventh  part  of  $400,000  (silver), 
and  that  an  injunction  restrained  him 
from  grasping  more.  One  of  his  former 
cabinet  brought  suit  in  April,  1898,  and 
his  claim  was  thus  recognized.  Agui- 
naldo may  be  blamed  for  delaying  the 


distribution  of  this  trust  fund,  but  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  he  had  reason  to 
doubt  the  intentions  of  Spain  toward  the 
Philippines,  and  that  every  week  of  de- 
lay in  carrying  out  the  contract  for  re- 
form was  bound  to  deepen  his  distrust. 
Moreover,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Maine , he  must  have  counted  on  advan- 
tage to  his  cause  from  the  relations  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States.  That 
America  had  any  direct  intentions  con- 
cerning the  Philippines  he  had  no  reason 
to  anticipate.  Therefore  he  kept  his  rev- 
olutionary council  and  their  fund  well  in 
hand,  counting  on  getting  their  signa- 
tures to  make  that  fund  available  for  re- 
newing the  war  when  fortune  favored 
the  cause.  The  money  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of 
arms  for  the  conquest  of  Cavite  Province 
in  May,  1898,  that  campaign  having  been 
fought  with  weapons  purchased  abroad 
or  captured  from  the  Spanish  troops,  and 
not  with  the  remnants  which  the  Fili- 
pinos were  allowed  to  take  from  the 
arsenal  after  its  capture  by  Admiral  De- 
wey. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  treaty 
far  more  sordid  than  the  revolutionary 
wrangle  in  Hong-kong.  Besides  the 
$400,000  there  paid  over,  some  $60,000 
seems  to  have  been  distributed  among  the 
soldiers  and  widows  of  the  revolutionary 
camp  before  disbandment.  Whatever 
the  Spanish  government  may  have  been 
induced  to  appropriate,  the  Filipinos  never 
got  any  more.  Specific  testimony  indi- 
cates $400,000  as  the  personal  share  pock- 
eted by  Primo  de  Rivera. 

General  Primo  de  Rivera  sought  other 
testimonials  from  the  conquered  com- 
munity in  return  for  the  “ national  par- 
don ” which  he  had  obtained.  Having 
been  granted  the  star  of  the  order  of 
San  Fernando,  he  had  a subscription 
started  to  purchase  that  decoration  in 
diamonds.  Day  by  day  for  months  the 
tale  of  dollars  from  Chinese  traders  and 
pesetas  from  native  washer  women  was 
printed  in  the  journals  under  the  heading, 
“Gratitude  of  the  Philippines.”  At  last 
he  resigned,  either  because  he  had  enough, 
or  because  he  had  a vision  of  the  shame 
and  wrath  to  come.  He  left  Manila 
April  11,  1898,  and  has  since  been  occu- 
pied with  defending  himself  in  the  Span- 
ish Senate.  In  the  course  of  debate  he 
was  denounced  for  incompetency,  and 
convicted  of  falsehood  in  repudiating  his 
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promises  of  reform  in  the  Philippines  in 
the  face  of  documents  bearing  his  seal 
and  signature.  But  he  is  in  no  danger 
of  punishment,  shameless  corruption  be- 
ing a recognized  element  of  Spanish  co- 
lonial administration. 

Of  the  state  of  these  pacified  provinces 
we  find  plain  testimony  in  the  Official 
Guide  of  the  Philippines  for  1898.  On 
January  1,  eight  months  after  the  last 
town  had  been  stormed,  Cavite  Province 
held  only  97,000  people.  In  1887  the 
population  had  been  134,569.  Thus  the 
struggle  seems  to  have  cost  that  district 
the  increase  of  ten  prosperous  years  and 
some  37,000  men  among  the  missing.  Of 
course  many  had  emigrated  to  other 
provinces,  and  many  outlaws  were  still 
hiding  in  the  jungle— remontados,  in  fact. 
But  thousands  had  been  mowed  down  in 
the  trenches,  men  who  stood  in  unarmed 
masses  within  the  range  of  heavy  artil- 
lery. How  many  rebels  suffered  death 
after  fighting  was  over  we  may  never 
know.  Primo  de  Rivera  called  himself 
the  “defender  of  good  Filipinos,”  per- 
haps with  a sinister  reference  to  that 
ugly  proverb  which  Spaniards  quote  as 
summarizing  the  American  plan  of  colo- 
nization, “The  only  good  Indian  is  a 
dead  Indian.” 

Of  the  moral  state  of  this  ruined  prov- 
ince where  the  policy  of  repression  and 
retribution,  of  devastation  and  bombard- 
ment, had  done  its  perfect  work,  we  were 
promptly  informed  in  May,  1898.  We 
heard  vaguely  of  insurgent  bands,  and 
we  saw  the  scrambling  pillage  of  Cavite 
town  going  on  until  the  middle  of  that 
month.  Then  Aguinaldo  landed,  and  dis- 
order ceased.  Robust  peasants  flocked 
in,  and  they  were  armed  and  set  to  drill. 
Soon  they  began  to  bring  in  prisoners  by 
hundreds — fifty  commissioned  officers  in 
a bunch,  and  so  on.  Many  of  these  had 
been  captured  with  the  arsenal  by  the 
American  squadron  on  May  1,  and  had 
been  allowed  to  march  out  with  their 
arms  to  join  adjacent  garrisons.  Before 
the  month  was  over  these  detachments 
were  all  gathered  in,  to  the  number  of 
some  4000,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish 
regiments  of  natives  had  been  drawn 
over  to  the  insurrection.  Columns  sal- 
lying out  from  Manila  were  forced  back, 
marking  their  retreat  by  burning  the 
huts  along  the  roads.  Before  the  middle 


of  June  Manila  was  beleaguered,  and 
the  water-works  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels.  In  none  of  these  operations  had 
the  Americans  borne  a part. 

If  the  moral  results  of  the  policy  of 
extermination  are  baffling,  it  is  no  less 
evident  that  the  military  situation  was 
equally  unstable. 

The  military  qualities  of  the  Tagalos 
inspired  the  Spaniards  with  wholesome 
respect.  Making  due  allowance  for  the 
difficulties  of  fighting  in  a jungle,  and 
allowing  something  for  the  remnants  of 
Spanish  discipline  retained  by  the  rebels, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  race  has 
some  aptitude  for  war.  Tagalo  regiments 
helped  the  French  to  conquer  Cochin 
China,  and  they  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  “ ever  victorious  army  ” led  by  Ward 
and  Gordon.  Nor  were  their  brown  faces 
unknown  in  the  American  navy  of  the 
last  generation,  where  at  least  one  of 
them  was  a good  captain  of  the  maintop. 
They  are  industrious  in  intrenching  them- 
selves, good  marchers,  largely  indepen- 
dent of  quartermasters  and  commissaries 
for  shelter  and  supplies.  Most  of  the 
fighting  of  1896  was  done  by  natives 
against  natives,  and  many  companies 
were  tragically  “true  to  their  salt”  at 
later  periods.  Their  natural  instincts 
for  pillage  and  revenge  have  often  yield- 
ed to  discipline  and  sometimes  to  argu- 
ment. General  Primo  de  Rivera  has  de- 
clared that  foreign  domination  can  only 
be  maintained  by  a native  army,  and 
certainly  no  modern  conquest  is  on  rec- 
ord as  extending  itself  many  miles  be- 
yond the  range  of  naval  artillery. 

The  capacity  of  the  Filipinos  for  self- 
government  remains  unproved,  although 
so  many  have  died  to  maintain  their 
claim  to  that  high  estate.  Many  Amer- 
icans must  regard  as  sheer  impertinence 
the  reply  of  a Filipino  journalist  to  an 
American  writer  who  assured  the  world 
that  the  natives  were  quite  incapable  of 
successful  self-government:  “It  is  good 
to  have  definite  information  and  to  know 
where  we  stand.  We  are  told  that  we 
cannot  govern  ourselves  successfully. 
That  seems  a hard  saying,  but  at  least  it 
leaves  us  one  certainty:  we  shall  have  to 
govern  ourselves  unsuccessfully ; that's 
all.”  Probably  the  flippant  editor  knows 
little  of  history,  but  he  seems  not  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  human  nature. 
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STILL  flushed  from  his  straggle  with  the 
custom-house  inspectors,  Mr.  Saddington 
Hughes,  of  Rothby,  Leatherliead-uear-Goring, 
Kent,  drove  up  town  from  the  Cnnard  pier. 

Now  Mr.  Hughes  knew  no  more  of  the  city  of 
New  York  than  he  did  of  Constantinople,  but 
Mrs.  Hughes,  whose  opinions  were  unshakable, 
always  thought  of  the  great  metropolis  as 
a place  full  of  reckless  inventions,  where  prop- 
erty was  precarious,  aud  the  value  of  human 
life  not  worth  the  mention.  Moreover,  she 
had  conceived  the  idea  that  all  the  hotels  in 
town  were  twenty  stories  in  height,  aud  liable 
to  blaze  up  suddenly  like  sooty  chimueys; 
hence  a sacred  promise  exacted  of  Mr.  Hughes 
as  he  drove  away  from  the  Rothby  threshold. 
It  was  to  take  lodgiugs  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  From 
a New  York  paper,  that  the  good  lady  had 
picked  up  at  the  Rothby  readiug-rooms,  she 
had  extracted  several  advertisements  of  select 
furnished  apartments,  aud  pasted  them  all  neat- 
ly on  a card,  which  she  handed  him  as  she  bade 
him  a tearful  farewell.  Mr.  Hughes  kept  con- 
sulting this  little  directory  while  he  bumped 
along  over  the  cobble-stones. 

At  last  the  shambling  white  horse  was  head- 
ed eastward,  and  was  pnlled  up  in  frout  ofoue 
of  a long  row  of  brick  houses  with  high  front 
stoops. 

It  was  a neat-looking  house,  and  as  it  was 
the  first  on  Mr.  Hughes’s  list,  aud  its  location 
apparently  central,  Mr.  Hughes  ascended  the 
steps  and  raug  the  bell.  When  the  landlady 
appeared,  she  was  to  all  appearauces  a very 
decent  if  rather  careworn  person,  nervously 
polite,  aud  anxious  to  please.  Upon  inspection, 
the  “ second-floor  front”  proved  to  be  “a  nice 
sunny  apartment,”  with  a back  entrance  to  the 
hall  bath-room ; so  Mr.  Hughes  had  his  trunk 
and  travelling-gear  brought  up  by  the  cabman, 
aud  entered  into  immediate  possess! ou. 

When  ho  had  emptied  his  trunk,  and  laid 
out  an  array  of  brushes,  razors,  and  sundry 
little  flasks,  he  did  a rather  funny  thing — he 
fished  up  from  an  inside  compartment  of  his 
great  pig-skin  bag  a shiny  heavy  pistol;  he 
looked  over  his  shoulder  uneasily  as  he  did  so, 
and  then  examined  it  closely.  Somehow  the 
revolver  resembled  Mr.  Hughes — it  was  short, 
thick-set,  of  large  calibre,  aud  evidently  Eng- 
lish at  a glance.  Mr.  Hughes  reddened  as  with 
some  trouble  he  tucked  it  away  in  his  hip 
pocket.  This  accomplished,  he  turned  around 
to  look  at  himself  in  the  glass,  to  see  if  it 


showed  on  the  surface,  for  it  felt  most  emphat- 
ically visible.  After  a comprehensive  survey 
he  put  ou  bis  hat  aud  walked  down  stairs. 

As  he  started  to  leave  the  house  the  land- 
lady again  appeared,  presented  him  with  a 
large  fiat  key  that  she  assured  him  “ uulocked 
both  doors,”  and  following  him  to  the  sidewalk, 
told  him,  with  many  gesticulations,  which  was 
“up  town  ” aud  which  was  “down,”  and  how 
to  reach  Broadway. 

When  Mr.  Hughes  reached  Broadway,  he 
was  surprised  at  the  crowds.  The  side  streets 
were  deserted,  but  the  curbs  were  thronged 
with  a dense  mass  of  people.  Some  were  stand- 
ing on  boxes,  aud  there  was  an  air  of  patient 
expectancy  everywhere,  eveu  in  their  backs — 
aud  then  Mr.  Hughes  found  that  it  was  a legal 
holiday. 

It  did  seem  rather  hard  luck ; the  people 
that  he  wauted  to  see  would  probably  be  away 
from  their  offices,  and  one  man  in  particular, 
for  whom  he  had  some  important  commuuica- 
tions,  might  be  hard  to  find.  So  ho  put  it  all 
off  till  the  morrow,  and  determined  to  enjoy 
himself. 

To  make  a long  story  short,  lie  saw  part  of 
the  usual  procession,  listened  to  a great  con- 
fusion of  martial  music,  drifted  up  to  Cen- 
tral Park,  got  lost  several  times,  lunched  at 
an  uptown  German  restauraut,  and  upon  ar- 
riving downtown,  by  luck  stumbled  across  a 
chop-house,  where  for  the  first  time  he  felt  at 
home,  and  threw  off  an  attitude  of  weariness. 
Dinner  finished,  he  inquired  his  w ay  to  a music- 
hall,  and  sat  out  a loug  list  of  performances  to 
the  very  end.  Appetite,  whetted  by  t he  sea-voy- 
age, brought  him  back  to  the  chop-house  im- 
mediately afterwards,  where  he  did  justice  to 
an  excellent  Welsh  rarebit,  washed  down  with 
a bottle  of  “Dog’s  Head,”  aud  it  was  quite 
late  when  he  started  for  his  lodgings.  He  felt 
tired  and  dreadfully  sleepy,  and  he  needed  all 
his  wits  for  the  morrow. 

Again  he  lost  his  way,  this  time  by  mistak- 
ing “ up  ” for  “ down,”  and  when  at  last  he 
reached  his  own  corner,  did  not  recognize  it 
on  sight,  and  hesitated.  But  there  was  the 
church  (be  remembered  marking  that),  so  he 
Btarted  along,  looking  up  the  row  of  brick 
houses  for  the  number.  He  was  a bit  uncer- 
tain whether  it  ended  "in  six  or  eight,  but  that 
made  no  difference,  as  the  houses  were  all 
dark,  and  he  could  not  see  the  numbers  any- 
how. “Confound  Maria’s  whims!”  be  cried 
aloud.  “ Such  nonsense  !”  At  last  he  thought 
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he  recognized  the  door,  and  upon  a clone  in- 
spection lie  was  sure  of  it— from  the  key-hole. 
He  remembered  having  noticed  that  it  was 
dented  and  worn,  as  if  a mouse  had  been  try- 
ing to  get  at  the  works  of  the  lock  through 
the  wood-work.  He  gave  a half-yawning  sigh 
of  relief  as  the  broad  key  turned  easily;  it 
opened  the  door  with  a homelike  familiarity; 
it  opeued  the  glass  door  also,  and  Mr.  Hughes 
stepped  into  the  hall.  Then  he  stopped. 

Something  struck  him  as  strauge.  There 
should  be  a hat-rack — an  iron  contraption  with 
a looking-glass — on  the  right.  There  was  no 
hat-rack  there ! 

A sickening  convictiou  swept  over  Mr. 
Hughes’s  mind.  Perhaps  he  had  entered  the 
wrong  house  ! It  was  just  like  a man  to  blame 
all  this  on  some  one  else,  and  Mr.  Hughes, 
thinkiug  of  the  comforts  of  a hotel,  muttered, 
“Confound  Maria  and  her  whims !”  beneath 
his  breath,  for  the  twentieth  time,  while  he 
stood  there  wondering  what  to  do.  But  this 
was  soon  decided  for  him.  From  out  of 
the  semi-darkness  a human  form  appeared 
with  a disconcerting  snddenness. 

“ Throw  up  your  hands !”  commanded  a 
voice  in  an  iutense  whisper.  Mr.  Hughes  was 
looking  straight  into  the  barrel  of  a shiny  re- 
volver almost  as  big  as  the  one  in  his  pocket. 
A cold  chill  shook  him. 

“ M-m-my  dear  f-friend,”  he  began,  “it’s  a 
mistake,  don’t  you  know.  I — er — ” 

“ Not  a word  ; not  a sound,”  said  the  voice, 
menacingly  ; “ not  a squeak.” 

Mr.  Hughes  was  uow  positively  cross-eyed. 
Why  had  Maria  allowed  him  to  leave  home? 
The  end  of  the  pistol  barrel  was  pushed 
threateningly  against  the  tip  of  his  nose. 
Both  of  his  arms  were  stretched  high  above 
his  head.  In  one  hand  be  held  his  hat  in  an 
attitude  of  self-coronation,  and  before  he  knew 
it,  from  sheer  terror,  his  lingers  relaxed  their 
grip,  and  the  hat  fell  bounding  to  the  floor!  It 
was  only  a silk  topper,  but  it  sounded  to  Mr. 
Hughes  as  if  he  had  dropped  a bass -drum. 
The  other  man  started  also. 

“Good  Lord!”  he  ejaculated,  in  a whisper. 

“Pardou  me!”  said  Mr.  Hughes,  faintly. 

Just  then  there  was  a sound  of  stirring  on 
the  hallway  above,  and  in  an  instant  a harsh 
feminine  interrogation  came  over  the  banis- 
ters. “Is  that  you,  Peter?” 

“ Yes’m  ; it’s  all  right,”  returned  the  man 
with  the  pistol,  in  a smothered  voice. 

Mr.  Hughes  felt  the  muzzle  of  the  weapon 
under  his  left  eye  now.  Maria  was  right;  it 
was  a dangerous  country  ! 

“Nice  time  for  you  to  be  coming  home!”  the 
invisible  speaker  went  on  ; 4i  a nice  time  ! and 
you’re  in  a tine  condition!  yes, yon  are!  Oh, 
don’t  speak  to  me  ! I know,  and  I’m  not  going 
to  stand  it!  Do  you  hear  that?  You  know 
what  I said — you — you—”  She  seemed  ner- 
vously to  be  feeling  for  a proper  word. 

Mr.  Hughes  glanced  at  his  captor.  He 
was  under  middle  age,  tall,  well  dressed,  and 
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apparently  sober.  It  was  evident  he  was  lis- 
tening anxiously. 

Powers  of  mind  slowly  returned  to  Mr. 
Hughes.  “Afraid  to  alarm  her,”  he  reasoned. 
“ Rather  nice  of  him.  A man  like  that  would 
surely  listen  to  explanation.”  Without  think- 
ing, he  dropped  his  arms.  The  man  opposite 
him  still  had  his  head  turned  over  his  shoulder, 
and  the  revolver  now  pointed  straight  up  at 
the  dim  gas-light. 

“ You  needn’t  try  to  come  up  here  !”said  the 
voice  upstairs.  “ You  can  spend  the  night  in 
the  kitchen,  you  brute,  you — you — ” A door 
slammed  viciously,  and  there  was  the  souud  of 
the  suap  of  a bolt. 

But  the  man  did  not  move;  he  was  still  in 
the  strained  attitude  of  attention.  Now  why 
Mr.  Hughes  did  what  he  then  did  be  never 
could  imagine.  It  may  have  been  the  impulse 
of  self-preservation,  but  certainly  “ Dead  wood 
Dick  ” or  a stage  detective  could  not  have  per- 
formed the  trick  in  neater  fashion.  When  the 
cool  gentlemau  w ith  the  black  mustache  turn- 
ed, it  was  his  time  to  start,  for  Mr.  Hughes's 
pocket-cannon  was  pointing  straight  for  the 
ceutre  of  his  forehead. 

“ Beg  pardon,  I assure  you,”  said  Mr.  Hughes, 
softly  but  tremulously.  “Self-cocker.  1 — er 
— will  have  to  trouble  you — er.  Thanks.” 

The  man’s  expression  was  perplexed,  but  he 
gave  up  without  a murmur,  and  surrendered 
his  own  iveapon  gracefully. 

“ Damned  w ell  doue,”  he  said,  in  a whisper. 
“ I drop.” 

“Now,”  went  on  Mr.  Hughes,  breathing 
hard,  “ you  must,  I say  you  must,  let  me  ex- 
plain ! I’m  here  by  mistake,  don’t  you  under- 
stand— wrong  house,  don’t  you  know'.  Er — 
thought  I belonged  here,  but  I don’t,  I see  ; no 
harm  done,  and  no  offence,  Pin  sure.  I’m  go- 
ing out  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  I’ll  leave  this 
for  you  on  the  door-step  ” (slipping  the  extra 
pistol  into  his  pocket).  “ Very  sorry  for  mis- 
take, I’m  sure  ; most  awkward,  but  uniuteu- 
tionnl.  I — er — Ob,  confound  it !” 

Tbis  was  a long  speech  to  be  muttered  iu  a 
hoarse  undertone,  but  all  the  time  Mr.  Hughes 
had  been  backing  tow  ards  the  door,  and  during 
the  last  few  words  be  bad  been  fumbliug  with 
the  kuob.  It  refused  to  turn.  The  strange 
man  was  standing  close  by. 

“ How  did  yon  get  in  ?”  be  asked. 

“Key.  Confouud  this  door!”  croaked  Mr. 
Hughes.  “ How  do  you  get  out  ?” 

“ ’Sh !”  continued  the  tall  man.  “ Don’t 
make  such  a noise;  you’ll  have  her  down  here 
in  a minute.  Don’t  be  a chump.  The  door’s 
caught;  cau’t  you  see?  Anyhow,  I wouldn’t 
go  out  that  way ; she  might  be  suspicious  and 
look  out  the  window.” 

44  I don’t  care.  I’m  going  to  get  out.”  Mr. 
Hughes  was  desperate  ; he  felt  that  in  another 
minute  lie  would  shout  out  loud. 

“ Well,  if  you  must,  don’t  make  such  a rack- 
et. Say,  come  back  here  to  the  dining-room 
where  we  can  talk  it  over.”  The  strange  man 
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led  the  way  down  the  hall,  and  Mr.  Hughes 
followed,  feeling  sick  all  through  him. 

Once  in  the  dining-room,  the  (all  man  struck 
a match  ou  his  trousers  leg,  lit  a caudle,  and 
closed  the  door.  Then  he  turned. 

“Got  in  with  a key,  did  you?  Gad,  that’s 
rich!  That’s  just  lovely!  I got  in  through 
the  basement  window.  Ho,  ho ! he,  he !”  With 
that  the  mysterious  one  bent  double  in  a tit  of 
silent  laughter.  “You’re  a Jim  Dandy!”  he 
sputtered  ; “ a regular  James  D.” 

“I  say,  now,  stop  all  this  nonsense  and  let 
me  out  of  this,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Hughes. 

“Let  you  out?  I’m  going  to  let  you  in 
first,  old  chappie ! Oh,  but  it’s  rich !” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? Beg  pardon.  Take 
care ; stand  otf  a bit !”  The  stranger  had  made 
as  if  to  lay  a hand  upon  Mr.  Hughes’s  shoulder. 
Then  he  spoke  soberly  : 

“Don’t  put  on  airs,  old  cock.  Now  come, 
let’s  play  on  the  level” — this  in  a slightly  in- 
jured tone.  “ Here’s  proof  I’m  on  the  square. 
1 sometimes  carry  two  of  them.”  With  that 
the  man  pulled  another  small  revolver  from 
his  pocket  and  placed  it  on  the  table  at  Mr. 
Hughes’s  elbow.  “Pick  it  up,  if  you  doubt 
me,”  he  added. 

It  was  said  so  sincerely  that  Mr.  Hughes 
looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes  and  dropped 
the  arm  that  held  his  own  ready  weapon. 

“ We’re  on  the  same  lay,”  continued  tho 
man,  confidentially.  “But  you  came  a little 
too  late.  I’ve  got  all  the  swag  worth  lift- 
ing in  the  house.  ’Tisn’t  much,  but  I’ll  go 
whacks.” 

“ You’ll  w hat  ?”  questioned  Mr.  Hughes. 

“Divvy  up  fair  and  square.” 

All  doubts  as  to  the  situation  now  vanished. 
Quietly  Mr.  Hughes  put  his  pistol  back  into  his 
pocket,  and  handed  both  of  the  others  over. 

“Come,  my  friend,  I say,  let’s  get  out  of 
this,”  he  suggested,  weakly. 

“Sounds  reasonable,”  returned  the  burglar. 
“Scott!  but  it  was  fuuuy,  though!  I w'as 
scared  out  of  a year’s  growth.  The  idea  of  the 
old  w oman  taking  ua  for  the  old  man,  and  the 
way  you  dropped  that  old  dicer!”  Agaiu  he 
doubled  up,  and  snickered  audibly.  “But 
come  ou,  let’s  fly  the  coop,”  he  added.  “ He 
may  be  home  in  a minute.  Hold  on,  though. 
Don’t  you  think  we’ve  been  rather  quiet  down 
here  for  an  old  rooster  just  home  from  a spree? 
Sad  how  some  men  will  drink.”  Without  a 
word  of  warning,  Mr.  Hughes's  new-found 
friend  deliberately  kicked  over  a chair  with  a 
crash.  Mr.  Hughes  half  groaned.  “That  w as 
just  to  allay  suspicion,”  the  burglar  said. 
“ Here,  pick  up  that  bag,”  pointing  to  a large 
flat  leather  case  ; “ I’ll  carry  the  other  and 
follow'  yon.  Take  care  of  the  back  stairs; 
they’re  steep  — no,  better,  I’ll  go  first.” 

“ How  are  w e going  to  get  out  ?”  Mr.  Hughes 
asked  as  he  picked  up  the  heavy  bag. 

“The  way  I got  in;  it’s  safer.  Don’t  you 
think  so — eli  ?” 

“ Yes.  Ob  yes,  by  all  means!”  returned  Mr. 


Hughes,  mentally  adding,  “Any  way,  any 
way,  as  loug  as  it’s  quick.” 

Once  in  the  kitchen,  the  tall  man  struck  an- 
other match  and  lit  the  gas. 

“ I’ve  noticed  a queer  thing,”  he  remarked, 
“come  to  think  of  it.  When  an  old  codger 
stays  out  as  late  as  this,  he  generally  waits  till 
daylight  before  he  comes  home  at  all.  I don’t 
think  there’s  any  hurry.  Are  you  hungry  ?” 

“ No,  not  a bit — thanks  awfully.  But  don’t 
you  think — ” 

“ Say,  but  that’s  a great  make-up  of  yours,” 
interrupted  the  cool  one.  “ Out  of  sight ; no- 
body ’d  ever  suspect  you.” 

“No;  I’ve  never  been  suspected  yet.  Don’t 
you  think  there’s  an  element  of  danger  in 
w aiting — eh  ?” 

“No;  but  we  won’t  stop  long.  I’m  going 
to  scatter  some  food  about — generally  do. 
Doesn’t  fool  the  police  much,  though.  No  ho- 
boes ever  break  into  city  houses.” 

The  burglar,  with  that,  picked  a loaf  of  bread 
out  of  a big  tin  box  on  the  table,  and  breaking 
oft’  tive  or  six  small  pieces,  threw'  them  on  the 
floor.  Then  he  poured  a glass  of  milk  from  a 
pitcher. 

“Hark!”  interposed  Mr.  Hughes,  suddenly. 
“ Don’t  you  hear  somebody  moving  upstairs?” 

The  burglar  put  out  the  gas  so  quickly  that 
it  seemed  to  Mr.  Hughes  as  if  lie  had  just 
w inked  and  could  not  open  his  eyes  again.  It 
was  pitch-dark,  but  soon  he  felt  a hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  there  was  a whisper  in  his  ear. 

“ Come  over  here  to  the  left.  Get  that  bag.” 

Mr.  Hughes  had  it,  for  it  never  left  his 
hands.  It  was  a comfort  to  hold  on  to  some- 
thing. 

“ Here  we  are!”  said  the  burglar. 

It  was  rather  a small  w indow,  and  it  looked 
out  across  a space  to  the  street  in  the  rear. 

\ Mr.  Hughes  could  see  the  gas  - lamps,  and 
now'  he  perceived  that  there  was  a wide  exca- 
vation just  back  of  the  house,  where  some 
huildiugs  had  lately  been  demolished. 

“ Hadn’t  I better  get  out  tirst  ?”  he  ques- 
tioned, believing,  in  his  anxiety,  that  if  once 
outside  he  could  make  a jump  of  it  clear  over 
the  yawning  pit. 

“ No,”  was  the  answer.  “ I’ll  get  out  first. 
See  ? It’s  considerable  of  a distance.  I’ll  ease 
you  down.” 

The  burglar  pushed  him  gently  to  one  side, 
and  swung  himself  t hrough  the  window. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  left  alone  in  the  house.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  lie  could  hear  footsteps 
everywhere.  He  even  thought  that  he  heard 
a>  whisper.  His  blood  tingled  in  his  veins,  and 
lie  had  creepy  sensations  all  around  his  ears 
and  the  back  of  his  bead.  Yes,  there  surely  w as 
whispering;  but.  now.  with  a heart-bound  of 
relief,  he  perceived  that  it  came  from  outside. 

“ I’sst ! psst  ! Get  a move  on  you  and  hand 
out  those  hags !” 

Mechanically  lie  obeyed.  It  was  some  seven 
or  »*iglit  feet  down  to  the  ground,  and  he  had 
to  lean  well  out  of  the  w indow  to  do  it. 
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“ Come  along,  Doctor,  it’s  only  a little  bit 
farther.  Officer,  have  a cigar  f” 

“Now  if  I hadn’t  spoken  to  that  cop  he 
might  have  been  inquisitive,”  observed  the 
burglar,  as  they  went  along.  “Always  head 
off  a question;  it  side-tracks  curiosity.” 

“ Mighty  good  plan,  I must  say.  But  where 
are  we  bound,  might  I ask  ?” 

“To  find  a hack.  I don’t  want  to  carry  this 
young  trunk  much  farther.  Hullo!  here’s  a 
night-hawk.  Jump  in,  Doctor  Here’s  luck  for 
you !” 

“No;  I think  I’ll  leave  you,”  faltered  Mr. 
Hughes.  “You  understand,  of  course,  don’t 
you  know;  you’ve  been  mighty  clever  to  me, 
I’m  sure,  but — ” 

“ Oh,  pshaw !”  the  tall  man  interrupted. 
“ I’m  not  going  to  let  you  go  without  doing 
the  proper.  Jump  in.”  He  took  Mr.  Hughes 
by  both  elbows  and  almost  threw  him  into  the 
back  seat. 

If  Mr.  Hughes  had  been  younger,  or  had  he 
possessed  a keener  sense  of  adventure,  he 
might  have  enjoyed  the  situation.  As  it  was, 
he  did  not  do  so  in  the  least.  He  felt  unhappy 
and  supremely  foolish.  Wild  suggestions  came 
to  him.  Perhaps  his  captor — for  he  felt  as  if 
he  had  been  kidnapped — would  be  open  to  a 
bribe.  He  had  a large  sum  of  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  if  he  could  have  ransomed  himself 
quietly,  he  would  have  done  so.  But  he  did 
not  know  how  to  begin.  All  the  time  they 
were  driving  up  town,  and  the  burglar  was 
keeping  up  a running  fire  of  comment. 

“Got  into  that  house  once,”  he  said,  point- 
ing out  of  the  window.  “Rich  haul.”  He 
paused.  “ Ever  done  time  T” 

“Nothing  worth  talking  of,”  Mr.  Hughes 
faltered. 

“ Oh  ! I beg  pardon,”  responded  his  com- 
panion. “There’s  one  thing  that  I’m  afraid 
of — that’s  having  my  picture  took.  Did  that 
ever  happen  to  yon  ?” 

“Oh  yes!  I mean  that — er — it  was  differ- 
ent, don’t  you  know.” 

“Well,  I don’t  want  to  get  pinched,”  said 
the  tall  man,  taking  a flask  out  of  his  pocket. 
“ Never  have ; always  work  alone.  I know  all 
of  ihevi,  but  they  don’t  know  me . Have  a 
nippie  ?” 

“Thanks.  I always  work  alone  too,”  re- 
turned Mr.  Hughes,  boldly,  after  a pause. 

“Ever  done  a big  job?”  asked  the  burglar 
as  the  cab  turned  a corner. 

“Yes;  that  is,  fairish — er — perhaps.” 

“ What’s  the  biggest  ?” 

Mr.  Hughes  hesitated.  Then  he  took  a men- 
dacious plunge.  “ The  Bank  of  Liverpool,”  he 
said,  boldly. 

“Skivins!  I knew  yon  were  English  ; but  I 
never  had  the  sand  to  try  a bank  ; too  risky 
alone.  You  haven’t  been  over  here  long?” 

“No  ; a very  short  time.” 

A pause  followed. 

“ Here’s  where  we  get  out,”  said  the  burglar, 
suddenly.  “ I live  right  around  the  corner,  but 


it  doesn’t  pay  to  attract  too  much  attention. 
Never  drive  to  the  door.” 

Out  they  got.  The  burglar  paid  the  driver, 
and  he  left  them  standing  on  t lie  sidewalk. 

“Now  I’ll  bid  you  good-night,”  said  Mr. 
Hughes,  affably. 

“And  leave  me  to  carry  both  the  bags? 
That’s  rather  hard  on  a pal.  I told  you  I’d  go 
whacks.  Here’s  some  one  coming!  Pick  up 
that  and  follow  me.  Don’t  throw  me  down. 
Come  on  now.” 

A figure  came  around  the  corner,  and  Mr. 
Hughes  meekly  picked  up  his  burden.  The 
tall  man  walked  on  ahead.  He  turned  to  the 
right,  and  stopping  before  a tall  yellow  apart- 
ment-house, drew  out  a key. 

“ Say,”  he  whispered,  “ I live  in  a nice  place. 
Wait  till  you  see  it.”  He  pushed  Mr.  Hughes 
ahead  of  hint  into  a dark  narrow  hall ; at  the 
end  he  opened  a door.  “This  is  the  elevator,” 
he  said;  “you’ve  got  to  run  it  yourself  after 
ten  o’clock.  All  on  board  ?”  The  door  closed, 
and  Mr.  Hughes  felt  he  was  slowly  ascending. 
“Top  floor;  here  we  are,”  said  the  tall  man. 
“All  out.  Wait  till  I strike  a match.” 

Another  door  was  opened  with  a key,  and 
when  the  gas  was  lit,  Mr.  Hughes  gaped  about 
him  astonished. 

“Nice  place,  eh  ?”  asked  the  host.  “All  a 
bit  of  luck.  Some  of  these  things  are  mine, 
but  some  of  them  belong  to  some  one  else — an 
artist  chap.  Met  him  on  Fall  River  boat  ; got 
quite  chummy;  told  me  he  was  going  abroad 
for  a year;  wanted  to  rent  his  rooms.  I took 
’em,  paid  in  advance,  and  here  I am.  Nice, 
eh  ? He  thinks  I’m  a rich  paper  sport  from 
California:  folks  here  think  I’m  a literary  fel- 
ler. Life’s  funny,  eh  ?” 

All  the  while  he  was  talking  he  was  reach- 
ing into  a deep  cupboard,  and  as  he  finished 
he  turned  and  placed  two  tall  glasses  aud  a 
handsome  decanter  on  the  centre  table. 

“ Fill  up,”  he  chuckled,  “ ami  we’ll  drink  to 
crime.  But  pardon  me,  we  haven’t  met  for- 
mally. My  name  is  Speydon — real  name,Pur- 
roy.  I’ve  several  others.  What’s  yours?” 

Now  Mr.  Hughes  was  nonplussed,  but  out  of 
the  recesses  of  his  memory  a name  came  to 
him.  “ Charles  Champion,”  be  said. 

“ Charlie  Champion  !”  repeated  the  burglar. 
“ Let  me  make  a bow ! Why,  Charlie  Champ, 
I should  think  that  every  fly  cop  in  New  York 
would  have  known  that  you  had  started  for 
this  side!  Done  time  ! Well,  I should  think 
you  had !’’ 

Mr.  Hughes  reddened,  and  shuffled  his  feet. 

“No  one  knows  I’m  over  here  at  all,”  he 
said;  “but  I can’t  stay  long;  in  fact — er — 
tell  me  something:  do  most  people  over  here 
carry  revolvers?  I was  told  so.” 

“ Xaw  !”  said  the  burglar,  contemptuously ; 
“no  more  than  they  do  in  London!  I never 
take  one  with  me  in  daytime.  Better  not  be 
caught  with  one,  anyhow.  Lord,  but  you  were 
quick  with  that  old  ten-inch  of  yours,  though? 
Pretty  nearly  stopped  my  clock,  I was  so 
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scared.  Now  let  me  show  you  what  I’ve  got 
to  show.  Some  of  it’s  yonrs:  you  know  what 
I said.  What’s  eating  you  ?” 

Mr.  Hughes  was  gazing  fixedly  at  one  of  the 
hags — the  one  the  burglar  had  carried.  It  was 
made  of  heavy  pig-skin. 

“ Nothing — oh,  nothing  at  all ! But  say,  Mr. 
— beg  pardon — Mr.  Spedroy — ” 

“That’s  good,” ejaculated  the  burglar.  “I’ll 
remember  it.” 

44  What  was  the  number  of  the  house  we — er 
— were  in,  don’t  you  know  ?” 

44  One-thirty-six  or  one-thirty-eight,  I guess.” 
He  opened  the  bag.  “I’ve  got  some  nice 
things  here.  I always  dispose  of  stuff  like  this 
in  Boston.  I’ll  put  you  on.  But  part  of  this 
is  yonrs , right,  eh  f” 

“Right  indeed,  if — er — I mean  just  as  you 
say,  you  know.” 

“Yon  see,  I went  through  the  house  before 
you  came  in.  These  came  from  the  second- 
srory  front.  Let’s  see.  Belong  to  some  one — 
they’re  marked— too  bad ! — named — Hard  to 
make  it  out.  Here  it  is.  Take  first  choice 
now ; pick  out  anything  you  like.” 

“I’ll  take  this,”  said  Mr.  Hughes,  quickly. 
He  picked  out  a little  soap-dish ; it  had  been 
given  to  him  by  his  youngest  daughter. 

“Oh,  don’t  be  modest!  Take  somethiug 
handsome — these  silver  brushes.” 

“No;  thanks  awfully.” 

“All  right,  then!  Next,” 

“See  here!”  said  Mr.  Hughes,  in  a half-em- 
barrassed, half-eager  manner.  “How  much 
would  you  get  for  all  this — er — ” 

“ Swag  T About  one  huudred  aud  fifty.” 

“ I’ll  give  you  two  hundred  dollars  right  on 
the  nail.” 

“ Well,  you’re  a queer  fish,”  said  the  bur- 
glar. “ Is  it  just  an  idea  of  yours T” 

“Yes—  or — no.  I’d  like  to  have  them — er 
— to  commemorate  the  occasion,  don’t  you 
know.” 

“Yon  mean  you  hate  to  divide?” 

“ Yes,  that’s  it.  I’ll  give  you — ” 

“Oh,  don’t  talk  like  that!  Take  ’em,  if  you 
want  ’em  so  bad.” 

Mr.  Hughes  fumbled  in  his  pocket. 

“Not  a red  cent,”  interposed  the  tall  man, 
getting  up  from  the  floor  and  lighting  a cigar. 
“They’re  yonrs  for  the  asking.  I wouldn’t 
take  a cent,  from  Charlie  Champion.  Say,”  he 
mlded,  with  a wave  of  the  hand,  “ you  might 
let  me  in  on  a big  job  some  time,  you  know.” 

“But  I must  insist,”  muttered  Mr.  Hughes. 
“ Really  I cau’t  take  them.  Let  me  settle 
with  yon,  please.” 

Mr.  Purroy  bent  down  and  put  everything 
back  in  the  bag.  “ Won’t  hear  of  it,”  lie  said, 
pleasantly.  Then  he  paused.  “You  can  give 
me  that  big  revolver  for  a keepsake,  if  you 
like.  1 won’t  take  anything  else.” 

“Why,  my  dear  sir,  certainly!  it’s  yours; 
but  I should  like,  if  you  will  allow  me.” 

“Rats!”  returned  the  burglar.  “Come 
you’d  better  get  out  of  this  before  daylight, 


Mr.  Champion.”  The  tall  man  was  almost  em- 
barrassed himself  now.  “ We  can  get  a cab 
on  the  corner.  Oh,  thanks  for  the  gun ! Now 
remember,  if  you  are  going  to  do  a job  and 
want  help,  here  I am.” 

“I  will  come  in  and  see  you  if  I am  here 
next  Monday,”  said  Mr.  Hughes,  shamefacedly, 
knowing  his  passage  was  booked  for  Saturday ; 
“and  if  I ever — er — 4 do  a job,’ you  will  know 
of  it ! Of  that  I assure  you  upon  my  honor.” 

“ You’re  all  right,  if  you  are  a crank,”  ob- 
served Mr.  Purroy. 

Then  they  went  down  stairs  in  the  elevator. 

As  he  got  into  the  cab,  that  they  found  al- 
most at  the  door,  Mr.  Hughes  noticed  that  his 
host  had  put  both  bags  in  on  the  seat. 

“There’s  an  imitation  seal-skin  aud  twelve 
silver  spoons  in  that.  Fouud  them  in  the 
dining-room.  WThere  shall  we  drive  to?” 

Mr.  Hughes  mentioned  the  address  of  the 
chop-house  by  a lucky  inspiration. 

44  Good-night,  Charlie;  see  you  later,”  said 
the  tall  man,  suddeuly,  as  he  closed  the  door. 

44  Good  - night,”  returned  Mr.  Hughes.  44 1 
won’t  forget.” 

A few  blocks  away  he  hailed  the  driver  and 
told  him  to  stop  at  the  corner,  and  there  he 
paid  and  dismissed  him. 

It.  was  getting  gray  in  the  east,  milkmen 
were  abroad,  and  a few  carts  were  on  the  pave- 
ments as  Mr.  Hughes  climbed  the  steps  of 
138.  Now  upon  gaining  entrance  to  the  house 
Mr.  Hughes  saw  that  the  hat-rack  had  merely 
been  moved  down  the  hall.  Going  into  the 
dining-room,  he  unpacked  the  seal-skin  sack, 
and  put  the  spoous  on  the  sideboard.  The 
bag  he  left  on  the  stairs,  the  sack  on  the  back 
of  a chair.  Then  he  went  up  to  his  room, 
unpacked  and  counted  his  own  things,  un- 
dressed, and  fell  asleep.  He  was  awakened 
by  loud  talking  in  the  ball.  The  laudlady 
was  exchanging  a few  remarks  with  her  erring 
spouse,  who  only  wished  to  be  let  alone,  from 
the  silence  in  which  he  received  the  torrent  of 
accusations.  Mr.  Hughes  turned  over  and  went 
to  sleep  again.  When  he  awoke  the  second 
time  it  was  with  the  consciousness  that  this 
should  be  a busy  day  for  him,  and  he  dressed 
hurriedly  and  left  the  house.  Before  noon  he 
had  packed  up  all  his  things  once  more,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  he  had  paid  for  the  sec- 
ond-story front  a week  in  advance,  his  name 
was  registered  at  one  of  the  largo  hotels  on 
the  avenue. 

Now  when  Mr.  Hughes  told  all  this  story  to 
his  wife,  some  weeks  later,  she  made  one  re- 
mark. 

“ Saddington,”  she  said, 44  all  this  is  a good 
excuse,  or  a dream.” 

44  Well,”  he  replied, 44 1 think,  Maria,  it  was  a 
compounded  felony ! But,  at  any  rate,  I was 
more  comfortable  at  a hotel.  You  really,  my 
dear,  must  break  yourself  of  these  whims  of 
yours.  No  one  needs  a pistol  over  there.” 

“ So  it  appears,”  replied  Mrs.  Hughes, 44  from 
your  own  story.” 
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HE,  SHE,  AND  THEY. 

BY  ALBERT  LEE 
X. 

As  June  fades  away,  and  the  Fourth  cracks 
and  sputters  itself  noisily  into  the  past,  and 
the  warm  days  come  thicker  and  faster  and 
hotter,  the  ever- recurring  summer  question 
begins  to  worry  the  Bentons,  just  as  it  worries 
almost  everybody  else  who  has  no  fixture  out 
of  town.  The  Bentons  have  put  off  wrestliug 
with  the  problem  as  long  as  they  can,hopiug 
perhaps  that  something  might  happen  to  solve 
it  for  them;  but  as  nothing  has  happened, 
and  as  the  thermometer  keeps  rising,  the  day 
has  finally  come  when  the  question  has  to  be 
faced  and  settled. 

“Of  course, v begins  Benton,  “ there  are  any 
number  of  things  we  might  do,  if  we  could; 
there  are  some  thiugs  we  could  do,  if  we  would ; 
there  are  many  things  we  would  not  do  if  we 
could,  and  some  that  no  power  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  could  compel  us  to  do.” 

“That  sounds  like  a paragraph  from  the 
President’s  message,”  remarks  Ethel.  “If  you 
will  only  follow  it  up  with  a few  statistics 
and  a recommendation,  your  effort  would  be 
perfect.  But  I don’t  believe  you  have  a single 
thing  to  suggest.” 

“I  should  suggest  New  York,”  promptly  re- 
plies Benton. 

“You  would  suggest  New  York  for  what,  my 
dear  ?” 

“ New  York  as  the  ideal  summer  resort.” 

“Men  seem  to  think  so,” says  Ethel,  dryly. 

“Men  are  very  astute,”  returns  Benton,  sol- 
emnly; “and,  besides,  most  of  tljein  spend 
enough  of  the  summer  in  town  to  be  good 
judges  of  the  city’s  advantages.” 

“ Well,  after  all,”  concedes  Ethel,  “I  don’t 
know  but  that  I agree  with  you.  I enjoy  the 
roof-gardens  myself.” 

“ So  do  I,  of  course,  to  a certain  extent,”  ad- 
mits Benton.  “ But  what  I enjoy  most  is  the 
liberty  and  freedom  of  my  own  house,  which 
is  a hot -weather  luxury  one  cannot  get 

in  a summer 
hotel  or  on  a 
visit.” 

“ Very  true, 
my  dear;  but 
there  are  some 
luxuries  you 
must  forego. 
The  question  to 
decide  is,  what 
particular  lux- 
urv  you  most 
desire.” 

**  I should 
greatly  appreci- 
ate the  luxury 
of  a complete 
and  extended 

I IKES  UOOF-Q AUDENS  TOO.  H\st. 


“A  month 
of  Sundays!” 
suggests  Ethel. 

“A  mouth 
of  summer 
Sundays?”  ex- 
claims Benton, 
inquiringly.  “ I 
should  say  uot! 

Those  are  the 
hardest  days 
of  the  year. 

This  business 
of  going  out  of 
town  ‘ for  over 
Suuday’ is  a de- 
lusion, so  far  as 
rest  is  concern- 
ed. Your  host 
meets  you  at  suburban  joys 

the  station  on 

Saturday,  and  bustles  you  to  bis  bouso  and  up 
to  your  room — usually  a hot  room;  be  shouts 
at  you  up  the  stairway  to  jump  into  your  golf 
clothes — which  is  a pleasant  way  of  cooling  oft'; 
be  takes  you  over  to  the  club  and  makes  you 
walk  a thousand  miles  around  a torrid  eigh- 
teen-hole course;  he  gets  you  back  barely  in 
time  to  dress  for  dinner  ; lie  chases  you  off  to 
some  kind  of  a racket  after  dinner;  be  gets 
you  to  bed  late;  he  bouucesyou  up  early  Sun- 
day morning;  be  does  stuuts  with  yon  all  day 
Sunday — according  to  bis  convictions;  and  on 
Monday  morning  you  are  routed  out  some  two 
hours  earlier  tbau  it  is  your  custom  to  rise; 
you  gulp  down  a cup  of  coffee,  watch  in  band, 
and  sitting  on  your  satchel,  wondering  bow 
many  personal  tilings  you  have  left  upstairs 
unpacked.  And  meanwhile  your  heavy-eyed 
hostess  says  to  her  nervous  spouse : * George 
dear,  don’t  burry ; you  might  just  as  well  wait 
for  the  next  train.  The  8.03  will  get  you  to 
town  almost  as  soon  as  the  7.48.’  Oh  yes, 
summer  Sundays  are  restful !”  And  Benton 
leans  back  iu  bis  chair  and  fans  biuiself  re- 
signedly with  a napkin. 

“But  just  think  of  doing  that  every  day, 
Arthur!”  comments  Ethel. 

“ Of  doing  what!” 

“ Catching  the  7.48.” 

“Not  for  a million  dollars,”  cries  Benton. 
“ Until  I can  arrange  matters  so  that  I shall 
not  be  compelled  to  sleep  on  an  alarm-clock, 
I will  forego  the  luxury  of  a summer  home.” 

“Well,  I agree  with  you,  because  I know 
you  would  be  dreadfully  cross  and  disagree- 
able if  you  bad  to  be  catching  trains  or  boats 
every  day.” 

“But  when  I do  have  my  little  coop  in  the 
country,”  continues  Benton,  reflectively,  “ I am 
going  to  have  a lot  of  people  over  Sundays 
and  work  them  to  death.  I’ll  put  them  on 
bicycles,  and  chase  them  around  golf-links, 
and  make  them  dance  all  night;  and  on  Mon- 
day mornings  I’ll  have  them  bounced  up  at 
daylight  and  carted  to  the  train  and  shunted 
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VoiL,  nil  yon!  Tinn  is  en*i/  for.  .van.  - There  are 
3^«U.v;  hj  ^ iwenty^TgUt  I rAiii*  £'  w.a  j>C , 

mg  fhiv  limine  in  ami  unt  nt  xu$  f h« 

tit  It  44  j^Uce— Point'  fu**  uii,  gall*grouoh« 
half  ia  iutlfe  from  t h*  hwtst*— ” 

Wtf  “-Olfc  but  it  ^Lart,  6biMit>  Berihto, 

X^uThfi^  »nipiU'K‘nfly . “You  know  m,y  senimieuri* — ” 
tff  tfjt*  : / “But  i‘ai  going  abfafirt.  sui»T  ^Jxivhorf^si  g*\t 

hpase  !j*  eVie* ■lx'rn$\.  ; ^ 

1*  Von  :in  ;:oiog  abroad  fv  m*L&  i’blml. 

‘*  Yu?i^  eoutimieri  Leroy,  moiv  cuhniy.  4<‘itV 
, often  thin  w-u.y:  Mv  Hrm  bn*  a immi ' >1eu1  to  |»U-t 
kjTi^ffo  through  io  Laniion  ; have  Mohlenly  or 

J>‘o<>|.  v(  lojioh  ;*  deep  *V)i>jh!fetK*.)ii  for,  aUtl  iitv  £phfL' 
ietMtm*  m%  wr#r  to  astifei  Uimor  tUv  pajin^rs- 
m ui&uy  T!bey  tpTil  jftifc  of  it  juni  we  Law  to 

HJiii  a wbelc  frouj  to-uwwnv 


PMi9iPR)Pili|IPH|VPipV!HIP|MH|P  . ^ .. . VHHHpVPPIHiP, . .. . 

Tin*  rxn’oVi  .y ,:' •: I should  fitliC  ) frvGHT  by  along,  ami  she.  Mfggt  Hh*rd  t hat  if 

',;Tt>);h'^.;yo;u  iveriVUJ  gw  woo  jit  he,  rimyi)  ti&f  -$T 

in  tUf  fHV'Hmng  I in  .*  r,\  <t  - ^iinnay  ' evil,  m hoiiKe,  Ui  have  *«oiiY*hti'  BrnBni  *‘ome  <1nW|jj  U\ 

Ih^r  JjiHu  for  «ioroiu)oog  if  iAfn)  inm'.aMhgfUfcf’-  h)f*H  uffec  it  tor  the '.mouth  • »»  tjbttl'- 

li^JuBVi  iiihm  ui  Which  you  tharne-  *» ji  shall  Ik-  u w a v . 

fm-i/.r.  :i4  I h»S  /•  MfhiVLiy itrhe/**  . ’**  Y^f'ivftmiin/'says  Bent  nil .,  slow \\ 4 f hat  y »m 

*-  WeM,  |)ei:|»4|^  when  1 get  titj  r If filtao  l pift-tfut  ifuyw  uJ>  yawl  wambynl  iluiUJiih  lor  ihe 

will  in  fit  pliihiof  !)i*o|ost  00‘)  u fVtff.  [w  rlml  ;>i  y 

/•’ore,  aoh  serrhv  in  a svlinti*  no  fiaitt  . f hiiptm.e  yon  U'  wv.  or*  th.& 

w-u\r*  i'fi  f ho  «*ilc  ‘•  arlo  f tjitttc  tt)  A;M.,  w-h«ro  \\^?v\ ui  biisujg  to  Hjn»k  of  some,  of Itxst:  gr*; 
itij  ooc  talh.s  M.ih;  \sijere  people  fUoi’f  uan i.  $•»>  I‘4|I  -'voo  give  you  my-cmmirnfa- 

*h»  i ijjng^  rtU  Him  nliitMiml  wher«  in  only*  tom  Mek<a— ' 
a ^tmA^hfhiiru!  terhi  ipr  the  gni<ljm<  e of  the 
Vmtiel'  ami  fhe  oook.''  . 

M Kthel  1‘peijft  liet'.  ji]^  to  W frlyj  ilm  .?Inot:' 
heH  rhigf<  vvgiivoiibly,  Uuvl  iV.i/{<»iV,  iooii}Og  ‘)l>: 

fji  mi  14 

\\  UMK{o  JV4V|)  Avij«pow»y  ihftl  ^ 
hi  it  it  eiut'r.  hr  uay  one  fe 

*{i  is  iU*l  vet  eight' OVfock.  iHi  vou  *?ii  j? 
ptVw’UW  h)}l?H  _ ^ 

A h twAwl  at  heft  thf  ilmii' 

prose)) fry V vy  u hour  i iirili ^ V^t«? 

Mf.dpy  nr  ))HUiyr  i^f<>y  M ulk«  int'ii  thil  3lu>hig- 
Atf  chi'*  of  t he  AilUhh  : V ■'*  .''/'■  • ; . 

v!  1 J otiVtAJa !y  fHveJ a muk  Renton ,i'isu>g,  ^f(av?< 
yoiv;  Xohi  \ oOf  i;hok,  ,Le)f  ^ V\lhunv  to  t?’.  heg  ^t 
HipiuVc  iuea)  ? (>v  <l)O  yon  iriiKK  t hti  la^t  truin 

Ah»\vii  f Domtln  U |iiohii?)ly  hjtyip^  iit:  T.lio 
. ?i?« tii try:  ItlVv— ^ v<  - ;'  J ■ • ■ ;' ; ' '* ' , • . • ; ' ; 

'{'n&l  ohl  eJn*]Vf  iolorrfipt^  Leroy; 

w ho  LtM  ^iiaiciiig  hamJ^  with  :Kihei  re- 
gnp|)v*^  of  fh  iftoWU  |tow  of  e.Uaff; 
fhnv  i)  a iirf  it  u if vb  Vf )> iT  fli  m» $t~r  Ton  l kk*tki^  1 
vvoii't;  take  any  sriihtV'  -thoi*  K*  U haf  1 

Irnvr 'in h»\ , for  1 Uhrii hhl  rnu^h  tt(mv’ 

Afoit^,  ftntl  /jeftiy  fhoAy«  his  Vthair  tt| 
tfeuWfTHjifl'ltjiip  fprmuyt  Eagerly v 
'.WHaviti  voh  ;tr»mhi  ywlr  ptaUH  for  the  ^tuo 
ttryi ^ hi*  ashn  . ....'■ 


'*  Stop  !fJ  shnUtft  Ih-nto/n  u rrhiit.>  t he  o na 
'iiitjev 'imn  to  The  j»h\9J  ’’ 

ell.  pa v vofu  own  in u\  then/’  Ifiogh^ 

Toy  ; u»>  if  will  li«ik  4f|er  the 

pia^o  V\’haj  )k  y nii  «M)fivvvi 

"WhtlL  it*n  KHo:‘if  Sr,k»i  ih'Ot4>)?. 

It  U vofim,1'  erh>K  Kthel.  * Mr.  t.-f< 

!i>\  i > Oil  II  ft?  |4i>5  Ml-gvi  t hilt  him  avvtA  ed 

ileiHtiy atj turner r^ng^ioirfoT  th</ Beiiton  fiiuiily.^ 
;>  he  n pri^,  r^*ng.  '!  i ll  Tell  honv 

Uiy,  ami  *he1l  hi.*  n*  town  •«•  a»m:  y«»n  to-morTow 
rnO  iDOg,  ihM>d  in  r*  0m»  U:u.in  Ih-OtlOi  fimt 
ui^tHul  Ho-  olhr  L';r»*y  !oh.  ro^iuoi  out* 
;?mI  in  :•  ^eiotrti  vbo  fKh»i  door  *lniinV  behind 

hum.  ' • ’ ; -n  Ay-niX’'1^^ 

r ^•  Thuf^  i he  i^opm life  r littlm  *'  MX*:  Be  iff  m*, 
hroppiMg  ioto  N 


t.*m 'jt: Avi.r^vwiin. die  maid. 


» ;r*  • ' • ^ I'.‘ 

' V-  o ^ 

ry.v  r.o'jn-  ’ 

• - f i ri  i^m  ^ ' • 

V MU  f-J.0l’ONh  orc^.T 

.M-Ml-VVy  i. 

. i shouJd 

fb  mk  yAtn  w oiihJ  go- 

m JOHN  KK^miWK  .BANGS, 


FROM  tunc  himietiiorial  there  ha*  tom  .a'. tot  hr;  Blnek  Hki;  mug 
pronounced  in  fere*  i iiv  tlitv  thingfl  that  . e !.#<» » 1 1 ^r- * li»y «mi  rdi weHto'  jYoiitler 
king*  bar*  found  'ft»  *U>'  hi  their  l^-tsin*^  Tim-  of  Bnasiii,  mid )<W  ca(dleil  is  known  lm  Bmdrn- 
weixie,  an  interest;  lottod,  wllk-li  ha*  'nofc  al-  it.  *»?<$  the  &<md,  or  had,  fortune  t<,  h»nv 

if;, ;t;v s jiwijyi  grutiffod.  Then*  h*$  K*  ft  certainty  thnV'vtoi  f lmr*  h a l(ns9«i- 
foModi  n atm  ally  enough,  a greajs  Turkish  emtonpfo either  impmtanr.  haitle* 

. ifonnmJfa ’**  deal Ttfinforioariicm  aeiulatde  as  will  foktv  ptoo  trHhju.  i>#  bovdery  n'r.odse 

; «t  princes  a nd  su&h  troops  m rouiv  foydto  iitfol  iif  avium  jjQii 

(dbnr  ’ ifr  hoxt^joifo  gp  twd  env/n-  liy  its  KnnH.tH  No  Vnatftofofo  peitoaldy  dto 

• tovd  tu>T  tow  m thiekly  hedged  ;\bmi  t that  posed  its  indices  i nay  he  la  ward  t to  whole 

vbtot ::;^tH<rf^i^vtaddd :ui  •'*$*>  dlpto  oiv  Mixed  tvurjd,  Otero  h*  i(o \ *M>dv  ffyjHg-  a$  a 
ton,.  lint .faiirg* ‘bay’®  Itoti  ilTftereto  \ Hat-  aetUed  ctMuhtioii  of  peace  tototdneg 

mg;  attained  to  fffo  fiflu&ites  of  TtofotdyV  Mey  their  destiny  i» ^ inkeimratdy  litfktKl  vvrih  llfo 
have  cmtiHiaunted  at  Ju^t ' at  tone  dfiafhnes  : of  two  greater  inUtos.  ’\Ve  have 
ft*  im  thvir  diplomat  of  their  lioUrn  oft  tire : uim  ci’  via! tod  lion niaiua ; • 011  md v.es,  hid  we 
thro  to'-  Tbetor  of  tong  icolftWfejtt  of  JUfab . ahmiM  *ny,  on  gejierul  idmetpto,  timt  ftflr*r 
mvv/Voe  <to  acted  as  a deterrent  to  the  usually  ei.tow  of  Umt  Ttks-oml  nation  dui-hig  a period 
to-mtd.v  ftimppfcrup  of  oucoiiaidcml  Triftto  yd  {OtoGto^eeu  Urn  tor  tuid  the  SnU;m 
AUxi  tvfdic  tel.JlKivd  of  rtiaotr^  du--.  t*  'U\n.ii  led  vmy  inncir  like  ii  ^l>Ottlendi*(c  «kni 

'I^iuv  divinity  Avkich  dor  It  |ic<Bjco«  dk  id  ?>  tot  bvtw^t'h  to/<)  lici!iv;eivut  UaU'l«’* 
king  atoU  iAr  as  a rid<ava  Imd  Aftiur  ti<,frr^  It  la  at  i>  ydca^nut  rhio^ 

'.  f'.vip  io  these  dfiys,  \rA«o  f lo?  fytl  tbat  tlicy  have  ^ 

ii^hr  eyr*  of  the  pnbjidgiafes  npftn-dVery  tlirooc  vUcrv  in  tvhicU  ao  Uudr  tight  uig  ko  tlmt 
jfi  Kitrojo*,  m tn>octmtr^  • to/imd  the  ilm  AaH  d»of  with  iUt; .%nmiuvt  of 

Ud<4  tint  -tahiikh* b-o-  tfi.W;  :tvvni  htii  idoigioe  a 

. ywUUttt  tUilUtg  Jmtd>  ,IVJ»i'  ithM^tO’O  otst  of 

f fborc  nre  Uuigfi  iMni  kingp  ^.me  <1ijj 

hare  a gr>:ui  td^;tvr»arey  stud  eonw  aw*  |6i^; itotdtiy  ha«  a k i dg . » * 

c^onc.  A ^«og  wti>‘  tCitHy  gc*Vfrns  liii=»  pd4t|de  m usuatly  xho^U  hy  fit>tbJ^U^« 

?tint»vs.i.  bifV-v  itv  «t  riv>»d»‘tit  of  the  Ttdr^d  sia  and  Turkey, vvdvi^od;:'-i f oot  dndoly  liiftu- 
u-'».  Thtr*  :rn  a id ***  tif  f hene  left  on  Mits  onend ;d; -lfj;  iKjllfds.  i>om  the  dopai^-.rMrnta; 

‘CoiitfiiMtt  of  Ihiiojn;.  Ifni,  ther>.>  are  id«o  ^ycro!  df  Ovpn;u«.\\  Idtgtaud,  u<m!  Fjdoev  d surd  t|ii* 

' m>.  .o'  * soytfuthed  fir  i>A  ovevtdv  of  king  if  he ^ hax  tlu'.  toiriiifKanV  to  h??»Vv  the  <ji* 

•'b^'h'^r:  p*>iv»,,rA..  aitd  w h»,«  emt.^x  • rli^reforo  tjftoi  dnito  ami • t Urn ' yo>v‘)»1  icathbi.^  r'ht- 

ut  Wider  pumtiits.  .'NdMvhh^  dhlc,  ottibo.  Ifc  slKodil  rvto  do  t l»Hi  /£  He 
'l!o-sy:  5|rf>  Uio  ' li'Jtigs*' -of.  IJftt'.'  ii  FlolidiitoTleriV  1»e  ^ j«eHiiod%r«o|hdng?  smo^ 

$ n I,;,  yp-  >rr\ da,  uud  uf  .^dtiiufttiiftu  ■ -in  the  pop-  he  htdiind  dim  a 'hiindy  iodneory  w hicli 
)$&:'■■■  #biUyisl’n\ti  rhe<wv  royal  jfw?rsoii;»go{i  have  fyilj  provtiil  to  I .ms  »ot  vunfago  h*  tile  e^»iiit  of  a 
deco  Id:  It*  (to to  Horn  agents.  Enjoying  all  prions  eompiVention. 

:ylit 0:  W^iU.y-t  tlmy  Iiavc  had  t he  The  aht hnf  bjf  the  jf&wjn tkrimw*  of  Ihv  Hintf 
only  of  IJnVwn— -tipt ^ t{or  Hit-hsun,  v?/  Jhnnounbti  w tin  sitcdi  it  pup.  Mr  Bitfney  tYlnt- 
hot  * i ijrr --  v'  io.  o oijr  t.’ovff roifled  aivrAyn,  if  oian.  w !»♦>  i*s  the  aifthur  of  tho  loirodoctloo 
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childhood  were  passed  at  Sigmaringen,  and  the 
summer  residences  of  Inzigkofen  and  Krauch- 
enwies.  This  peaceful  life  was  broken  by  a visit 
in  1846  to  his  maternal  grandmother,  the  Grand- 
Duchess  Stephanie  of  Baden.  On  this  occa- 
sion Prince  Charles  attracted  the  attention  and 
interest  of  Madame  llortense  Cornu,  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  confidante  of  Prince  Louis — 
biter  Napoleon  III.  He  followed  the  usual 
course  of  German  princes,  and  enjoyed  a mili- 
tary training,  taking  part,  as  orderly  to  the 
Prussian  Crown-Prince,  in  the  siege  and  assault 
of  the  Diippel  intrenchments,  the  capture  of 
Fridericia,  and  the  invasion  of  Jutland.  The 
war  of  1864  having  come  to  an  end,  Prince 
Charles  returned  to  tho  somewhat  dreary  mo- 
notony of  garrison  life  in  Berlin.  This,  not 
unnaturally,  soou  gave  rise  to  a feeling  of  cu- 
nui,  and  a consequent  longing  on  his  part  for 
more  absorbing  work  than  that  of  mere  sub- 
ordinate military  routine.  Nothing  then  indi- 
cated, however,  that  in  a short  time  he  would 
step  from  such  comparative  obscurity  to  the 
wide  field  of  European  politics  by  the  accept- 
ance of  a hazardous,  though  pre-eminently 
honorable, position  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
eastern  Europe — the  throne  of  tho  united  prin- 
cipalities of  Wallacbia  and  Moldavia,  which, 
thanks  to  his  untiring  exertions  and  devotion 
to  duty,  are  now  kuown  as  the  kingdom  of 
Roumania.” 

Mr.  Whitman  continues  to  describe  the  vir- 
tues of  the  King  Charles,  which  are  many,  and 
which  seem  to  ally  common-sense  with  others 
quite  as  obviously  the  requirements  of  men 
who  would  rule  successfully.  King  Charles  has 
devoted  his  hours  of  leisure  not  to  the  life  of 
the  butterfly,  but  to  the  problems  with  which 
his  office  has  brought  him  into  contact.  He 
has  taken  himself  and  his  high  office  seriously, 
aud  he  has  accordingly  ruled  wisely  even  un- 
der difficulties.  His  reminiscences  tell  the 
story  of  bis  rule,  and  with  a modesty  which 
would  seem  to  show  that  ho  lias  other  than 
Hohenzollcrn  blood  in  his  veins.  There  is  a 
side-light  in  these  recollections  upon  many  of 
the  important  events  in  the  history  of  Europe 
siuce  1840,  than  which  there  are  few  periods 
that  contain  a greater  significance  to  one  in- 
terested in  romance. 

When  one  looks  back  over  these  years,  which 
many  of  us  have  latterly  done,  since  the  period 
comprises  almost  to  a day  the  long  and  benefi- 
cent reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  one  cannot  but 
be  impressed  with  their  epoch-making  quality. 
The  activity  of  Charles  himself  as  a factor  in 
European  politics  does  not  begin,  however,  un- 
til 1866,  at  which  time  he  was  chosen  by  the 
powers  to  be  the  Hospodar  of  Roumania,  an 
office  which  in  1881  attained  to  a kingly  dig- 
nity, thanks  to  the  ability  of  the  man  himself. 
The  reminiscences  are  pleasantly  written,  and 
contain  many  references  to,  and  intimate  per- 
sonal recollections  of,  the  leading  statesmen 
and  crowned  heads  of  Europe  with  whom  the 
King  has  hud  personal  and  political  relations ; 


and  many  of  the  complications  resulting  in  dif- 
ferences, and  sometimes  wars,  betw  een  nations 
are  here  made  plain.  Not  the  least  value  of 
the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  the  pioneer  in  the  exploitation  of  a coun- 
try concerning  whose  people,  w hose  customs, 
and  even  of  whose  exact  geographical  location 
many  ordinarily  well-read  persons  are  bnt 
Lazily  informed.  

An  accomplished  neighbor  of  King  Charles 
of  Roumania  is  Prince  Bojidar  Karageorge- 
vitcb,  a member  of  the  royal  family  of  Servia. 
This  gentleman,  like  his  more  exalted  neigh- 
bor, lias  also  found  both  time 
and  inclination  to  w rite  a book.  “ Enchanted 
The  Prince,  however,  lias  gone  rv 

farther  afield  than  the  King  for  Pr^ck  Bojuue 
tlie  substance  of  his  volume,  KAyt?euU,K’ 
and  lias  chosen  to  write  up  bis 
impressions  of  Iudia.  An  ordinary  traveller 
would  have  visited  tho  imperial  territory  of 
Queen  Victoria  at  a more  convenient  season 
than  one  in  which  the  country  was  suffering 
from  plague  and  famine.  Not  so  Prince  Boji- 
dar, whose  three  hundred  and  five  pages  of  at- 
tractively  presented  impressions  deal  with  the 
enchanted  land  while  in  the  throes  of  devas- 
tation, and  a curiously  interesting  book  is  the 
resnlt.  To  begin  with,  the  Prince  has  a very 
keenly  developed  sense  of  the  picturesque,  al- 
lied to  a style  which  would  suggest  that  he 
eould  handle  a brush  if  he  felt  disposed  to  ih» 
so.  There  is  a prevalence  of  color  in  bis  peri- 
ods which  one  is  more  apt  to  find  in  the  writ- 
ings of  painters  turned  suddenly  to  literature 
than  in  those  of  others.  He  lias,  too,  an  eye 
for  detail,  with  a strict  sense  of  its  values, 
which  adds  materially  to  the  convincing- 
ness of  bis  book.  There  is  no  overloading. 
Everything  seems  to  be  where  it  ought  to  lie, 
and  in  exact  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the 
moment. 

Were  it  not  that  the  first  line  of  each  left- 
hand  page  is  capped  with  the  sub-title  of  the 
book — we  call  it  thus,  although  it  does  not  ap- 
pear on  the  title-page — “India  During  Plague 
and  Famine,”  tlie  reader  would  forget  the 
plague  aud  tho  famine,  and  fancy  that  lie  wa9 
walking  through  a place  of  enchantment,  un- 
til, now'  and  then,  after  some  vivid  bit  of  de- 
scriptive writing,  with  a dramatic  suddenness 
one  is  brought  face  to  face  with  an  appalling 
reality.  For  example,  in  the  opening  chap- 
ter dealing  with  the  arrival  at  Bombay  "e 
Lave  eight  pages  of  word  pictures,  in  a con- 
templation of  which  we  seem  to  breathe  in  the 
very  air  of  the  city,  to  see  its  shops  and  its 
straugely  clad  people,  to  feel  its  burning  sun, 
and  to  scent  the  mnsk  and  the  sandal-wood 
and  the  jessamine  mixed  with  the  odors  of  the 
old  men’s  liooknbs.  All  thought  of  the  plagnc 
is  driven  from  the  mind,  and  then,  with  a sud- 
denness which  is  almost  a shock,  we  come  upon 
a single  paragraph  describing  merely  the  pink 
stains  of  the  disinfectant  upon  the  ground. 
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44  smelling  of  chlorine  strewn  in  front  of  the 
house  where  any  one  lies  dead.”  With  equal 
suddenness  the  subject  is  left  again,  and  the 
plague  and  the  famine  are  once  more  forgotten 
in  a description  of  bazars,  and  toy-shops,  and 
ornament-makers,  and  jugglers.  Further  along 
we  come  anew  to  a short  suggestion  that 
plague  and  famine  exist,  immediately  followed 
by  the  lines,  44  At  Magagoou,  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  Bombay,  behold  a Parsee  wedding.” 
Prince  Bojidar  is  no  uovice  iu  the  handling  of 
contrasts ! 

It  must  not  be  judged  from  this  that  the  au- 
thor is  dealing  whimsically  with  the  matter  ho 
Ins  in  hand.  The  contrary  is  the  case,  and  it 
is  in  this  very  peculiarity  of  his  work  that  he 
has  found,  or,  so  we  think,  the  ration  d'etre  of 
the  title  to  his  book,  Enchanted  India . The 
transitions  are  like  an  awakening  from  a 
dream.  Wo  seem  to  be  wandering  in  the 
clouds,  when,  without  a moment’s  warning,  w*e 
come  hack  to  earth  and  to  reality,  and  the 
handling  is  so  skilful  that  none  but  a wholly 
captions  )>ersoti  can  see  that  there  is  anything 
hut  art  in  it.  The  same  method  prevails 
throughout  the  book.  We  gain  a picture  of 
the  beauties  and  the  poetry  of  India,  and  at 
the  same  time  a glimpse  of  those  dread  reali- 
ties which  piove  that,  with  many  of  the  at- 
tributes of  Heaven,  the  land  is  still  of  the 
earth  earthy.  


Thk  interest  in  the  East, so  far  from  abating, 
is  constantly  on  the  increase.  After  a long 
period  of  self-contemplation,  the  Occidental 
is  beginning  tn  take  note  of  the  Oriental  and 
bis  possibilities.  The  manners 
Trfn«fition,,t  a,1(*  c,18toms  °f  the  people,  their 
By  politics  aud  their  literature, 

STAFIoK  « R AN*  ^avo  attracted  a deal  of  atten- 
tion in  the  past  decade,  and  the 
developments  of  the  year  gone  by  have  given 
to  them  almost  a dominating  importance. 
One  minded  to  do  so  would  find  an  agreeable 
task  in  dilating  upon  the  number  of  really  im- 
portant books  that  have  been  put  forth  by 
various  persons  npou  purely  Eastern  topics 
within  the  past  twelve  months.  Conspicuous 
among  them  have  been  the  deeply  significant 
work  of  Archibald  Colqulioun  on  “The  Trans- 
formation of  China,” and  the  more  recent,  re- 
port of  Lord  Charles  Beresford  on  tho  44  Break- 
up of  China.”  We  have  had  also  the  very 
charming  44  Letters  from  Japan  ” of  Mrs.  Hugh 
Fraser,  who,  as  the  wife  of  the  British  ambas- 
sador at  Tokio,  lived  among  the  Japanese  for 
many  years.  Previous  to  these  the  work  of 
Lafcadio  Hearn,  who  several  years  ago  gave  us 
some  of  the  legendary  tales  of  our  celestial 
brothers,  under  the  title  of  44  Chinese  Ghosts,” 
Mr.  Julian  Ralph’s  44  Alone  in  China,”  and  the 
two  books  of  Miss  Alice  M.  Bacon  on  the  social 
customs  of  the  Japanese  met  w'itli  a grati- 
fying favor.  It  may  be  said  with  confidence, 
however,  that  there  is  a difference  between  the 
interest  of  to-day  and  that  of  1891—  for  ex- 


ample, when  Miss  Bacon’s  book  on  “Japanese 
Girls  and  Women”  w’as  published  by  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Company,  of  Boston.  At 
that  time  Japan  and  China  wrere  fit  subjects  for 
Baedeker,  and  interesting  to  those  who  fiud 
Baedeker  not  only  a luxury,  but  a necessity. 
In  other  words,  the  traveller  found  the  great- 
est use  for  informing  volumes.  But  to-day 
state  departments  are  interested,  aud  that 
which  is  written  of  the  Eastern  peoples  gains 
in  importance  to  the  extent  that  the  interest 
of  the  state  is  greater  than  that  of  the  individ- 
ual. Furthermore,  with  no  desire  to  detract 
from  the  authority  of  those  who  have  iu  the 
past  written  of  the  East  pleasantly,  lie  who 
writes  of  the  East  to-day  is  required  to  ap- 
proach bis  subject  more  authoritatively. 

Neither  Mr.  Colqulioun  nor  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  allowed  lmnself  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  romance  of  the  celestial  land.  Cold, 
nnadorned  facts  w’ere  presented,  and  it  is  from 
the  seriously  responsible  stand-point  that  the 
author  of  Japan  in  Transition  lias  approached 
his  effort.  The  day  of  impressions  has  passed. 
The  ascertainable  facts  are  the  requirements 
of  the  hour.  That  Mr.  Rausome  has  realized 
this  is  shown  by  the  first  chapter  of  44  Japan 
in  Transition,”  Avliich  he  calls  44  Popular  Mis- 
conceptions of  Japau.”  This  chapter,  which 
handles  with  a drastic  gentleness  the  super- 
ficiality of  the  general  run  of  writers  on  the 
Japanese,  to  a discerning  reader  at  once  stamps 
the  author  as  a man  of  real  feeling  and  spirit, 
and  gives  promise  of  a sequence  both  pleasur- 
able and  profitable.  Mr.  Ransome  dilates 
strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  penetrating  Ja- 
pan beyond  the  limits  of  the  treaty  ports  in 
order  to  write  intelligently  and  authoritative- 
ly upon  it.  The  parallels  that  lie  draws  are 
most  convincing, aud  bis  consistent  adherence 
to  his  view  as  to  the  duties  of  impressionists 
is  a marked  feature  of  the  chapters  wdiicli  fol- 
low’. We  gain  a comprehensive  knowledge  of 
Japan  as  it  has  been  and  as  it  is,  with  a more 
or  less  justifiable  notion  of  w’hat  it  is  to  he,  or, 
in  any  event,  of  what  it  aims  to  he.  The  char- 
acter aud  ambitious  of  the  people  are  clearly 
set  forth;  the  possibilities  and  probabilities 
of  the  results  of  the  transitional  period  are 
made  sufficiently  clear,  and  in  a manner  withal 
which  brings  to  the  reader  none  of  that  weary- 
ing sensation  which  follows  a dry  course  of  in- 
struction. We  do  not  think  Mr.  Ransome’s 
work  on  Japan  is  likely  to  he  so  far-reaching  iu 
its  effects  as  Mr.  Colquhotin’s  work  on  China, 
hut  it  lias  about  it  that  sincerity  of  motive  and 
air  of  authority  which  enable  one  confidently 
to  classify  it  with  the  volume  of  a year  ago. 


It  was  announced  a short  while  ago  that  an 
eminent  American  author  had  written  his  per- 
sonal recollections  of  the  illustrious  people 
ho  had  encountered  during  an  unusually  busy 
life,  hut  w ould  not  permit  them  to  he  published 
until  a period  of  one  hundred  years  had  elapsed. 
The  announcement  was  followed  by  no  little 
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comment — some  favorable,  and  mncli  of  it  ad- 
verse to  the  scheme.  The  objections  advanced 
were  none  of  them  of  serious  importance.  They 
troubled  themselves  rather  with  the  rights  of 
individuals  to  be  referred  to  in 
“ Selections  the  memoirs  than  with  the  right 
MSS?ofLady  author  to  put  oft*  the  pub- 

Lonimt  Stuart.”  lication  of  his  work  for  so  long 
ltoif1  Jamrs  a tiuie  as  he  should  see  fit — a 
. Honk.  right  which  is  unassailable. 

If  these  objections  were  by  auy 
considered  to  be  reasonable,  their  judgment 
must  be  somewhat  modified  by  the  recent  ap- 
pearance of  Selections  from  the  Manuscripts  of 
Ixidy  Louisa  Stuart.  For  reasons  that  appeared 
sufficient  to  the  clever  woman  whose  literary  re- 
mains are  now  for  the  first  time  published  other- 
wise than  privately,  these  manuscripts  have 
lain  hid  from  the  public  eye  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  and  while  Lady  Stuart’s  reasons  were 
wholly  different  from  those  advanced  by  Mr. 
Clemeus,  the  general  principle  involved  is  pre- 
cisely the  same,  and  none  can  complain  that 
harm  has  come  to  auy  oue  from  a strict  adher- 
ence to  it.  The  contrary  is  the  fact,  for  not  only 
are  the  readers  of  to-day  provided  with  a charm- 
ing additiou  to  their  stores  of  belles  lettres,  but 
a number  of  worthy  persons,  once  very  much 
in  the  public  eye,  yet  latterly  in  a fair  way  to 
be  forgotten,  are  recalled  and  once  more  made 
vital.  Lady  Stuart  died  as  long  ago  as  1851, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  so  that  we  of  to-day 
have  speaking  freshly  to  us  through  these 
pages  the  voice  of  one  who  was  iu  the  flush  of 
youth  while  George  the  Third  was  King.  To 
what  extent  our  imagination  leads  us  to  find 
in  this  privilege  an  uuusual  charm  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  a reviewer  to  say,  but  the  charm  is 
there,  and  to  one  at  least  no  small  portion  of 
it  is  due  to  the  feeling  that  he  is  having  per- 
sonal converse  with  au  animated  personality 
of  a bygone  century. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  selections  con- 
tained in  this  volume  is  a Memoir  of  John, 
Duke  of  Argyll,  who  was  the  granduncle  of 
Lady  Stuart.  It  is  quaintly  interesting  to  us 
of  to-day,  and  is  not  at  all  free  of  the  taint,  if 
taint  it  be,  of  gossip.  It  is  vivaciously  writ- 
ten, and,  having  been  designed  rather  for 
family  than  for  public  edification,  bears 
little  evidence  of  restraint  on  the  author’s 
part.  (The  Memoir  was  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  one  of  the  Duke’s  descend- 
ants some  account  of  the  life  and  the  family 
of  her  great-grandfather.)  It  would  be  idle  to 
claim  that  we  of  to-day  are  interested  in  the 
life  or  the  family  of  this  worthy,  but  in  the 
quaint  manner  of  the  author,  if  not  iu  her  sub- 
ject, none  who  enjoys  reading  the  writings  of 
a bygone  time  can  fail  to  find  entertainment. 

The  note  of  qnaintness  struck  at  the  begin- 
ning is  not  missed  throughout  the  Memoir, 
which  may  be  said  to  present  as  live  a picture 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time  as  of 
the  individual  discussed.  Best  of  all,  we  find 
none  of  that  stilted  style  which  is  apt  to  come 


from  the  self-consciousness  of  one  who  writes 
with  presses  waiting.  If  we  were  asked  to 
define  the  charm  of  the  Memoir,  we  should  say 
that  it  lies  iu  the  freedom  of  it — a naturalness 
which  might  be  found  in  a letter  on  a stated 
subject  writteu  by  one  vivacious  woman  to  an- 
other, expectiug  the  confidences  to  go  no  fur- 
ther, yet  divulging,  nothing  which  should 
derogate  the  self-respect  of  either.  For  our- 
selves, we  know  little  or  nothing  of  John, 
Duke  of  Argyll,  but  the  reading  of  the  story 
of  his  life  has  giveu  us  the  keenest  pleasure, 
because  it  is  written  frankly  aud  with  spirit. 
We  seem  to  see  the  man  as  lie  was;  but  more 
than  this,  we  receive  an  impression  of  the 
time  in  winch  he  lived,  which  takes  it  up  out 
of  the  calendars  of  the  past  and  places  it  vig- 
orously aud  wittily  before  our  very  eyes. 


We  have  said  that  the  Memoir  of  the  life 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  the  most  conspicuous 
portiou  of  the  Selections.  This  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  the  most  important.  Conspicuous- 
uess  and  importance  are  w idely 
different.  Any  man  who  has  Lndy^Stnart 
enjoyed  notoriety  without  the  Sir  Walter  Scott 
attendant  value  of  feeling  him- 
self a factor  in  the  community  in  which  he 
lives  will  at  once  realize  the  point  of  differ- 
ence. The  really  import-aut  part  of  Lady 
Stuart’s  contribution  to  literature  lies  in  that 
portion  of  her  book  which  presents  her  corre- 
spondence with  Scott.  It  is  not.  the  least  of 
her  claims  upon  our  consideration  that  she 
wfas  the  friend  of  Scott.  “She  was  one  of  the 
few,” says  the  editor,  “to  whom  he  entrusted 
the  secret  of  the  Waverley  Novels.”  The  Hon. 
James  Home  might  have  added  that  the  cor- 
respondence printed  iu  this  volume  is  con- 
clusive evidence  of  Scott’s  confidence  iu  his 
ow  n friendship  for  Lady  Stuart,  and  when  one 
of  Scott’s  kind  is  confident  of  his  own  friend- 
ship, nothing  needs  be  said  of  the  feeling  of  the 
other.  We  had,  some  years  ago,  through  the 
press  of  David  Douglas,  of  Edinburgh,  ‘*  The 
Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,”  thau  which  there 
has  been  nothing  in  what  may  be  called  “au- 
tobiography ” more  pleasing,  or  more  intimate. 
One  reading  it  with  sympathy  felt  that  he 
had  w alked  aud  talked  with  the  man  of  Ab- 
botsford himself.  It  was  intimate  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  nothing  precisely  like  it  lintl 
been  seen  before,  or  has  been  seen  since,  until 
the  publication  of  Lady  Stuart’s  “ Selections.” 
We  have  here,  and  apparently  incidental  to 
the  whole,  the  correspondence  of  Sir  Walter 
and  the  author,  which  contains  a number  of 
letters  from  Waverley,  writteu  in  the  strain 
which  lias  made  his  “Commonplace  Book”  so 
appealing  to  those  who  have  read  it.  They 
have  all  of  the  personal  confidential  quality 
of  the  Journal  itself,  and  if  Lady  Stuart’s  book 
possessed  no  other  merit,  it  would  commend 
itself  to  the  lettered  soul  because  of  this  seem- 
ingly insignificant  portion  of  the  attractive 
whole. 
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special  eye  to  the  after-fate  of  the  build- 
ings that  had  the  honor  to  shelter  his 
lares  and  penates,  we  discover  that  of 
the  eight  houses  identified  with  his  home 
life  only  two  are  standing:  his  favorite, 
that  at  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Potomac, 
where  lies  his  body;  and  a temporary 
Presidential  dwelling  occupied  perhaps 
for  two  months— the  Perot-Morris  house 
in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 

We  treat  of  Washington's  life  in  these 
eight  houses,  and  of  their  fate,  in  turn. 

Here  is  a fragment  of  a letter  found 
during  the  civil  war  in  a deserted  man- 
sion near  the  York  River: 

W"*Bijrq,  Ye  7/A  of  Oct.,  1722. 

Dkar  Sukicy:  Madam  Ball  of  Lancaster 
and  Her  Sweet  Molly  have  gone  Horn.  Mama 
thinks  Molly  the  Comliest  Maiden  she  knows. 
She  is  about  16  old,  is  taller  than  Me,  is  verry 
sensable,  Modest  and  Loving.  Her  hair  is 
like  unto  Flax,  Her  Eyes  are  the  color  of 
Yours,  and  her  Chekes  are  like  May  blos- 
soms. I wish  you  could  See  Her. 

“ Sweet  Molly  ” was  a belle  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Lancaster,  Virginia.  She  is  more  fa- 
miliarly known  to  history  as  Mary  Ball. 
At  twenty -three  she  was  unmarried;  a 
strong,  handsome,  “sensable”  girl.  A 
year  later  she  became  engaged.  Her 
fiance  was  a wealthy  widower,  with  two 
children,  whose  wife  had  been  dead  about 
sixteen  months;  his  name,  Augustine 
Washington.  The  home  he  brought  her 
to,  44  Wakefield,”*  in  the  near-by  county 
of  Westmoreland,  was  a farm  of  a thou- 
sand acres,  stretching  for  a mile  and  more 
along  the  smiling  broad  Potomac,  from 

• The  name 14  Wakefield  ’*  seems  not  to  have  been 
given  the  place  until  the  publication  of  The  Vicar 
of  Wakeficll,  twenty-two  years  later. 
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Popes  to  Bridges  creek.  The  house  was 
on  or  near  Popes  Creek. 

It  illustrates  the  obscurity  of  our  early 
history  that  no  absolutely  reliable  picture 
can  be  given  of  the  Wakefield  house  as 
it  then  stood.  Lossing  paints  it  as  a four- 
room  cottage  of  wood,  with  attic,  tall  roof 
and  long  eaves  sloping  low  in  front  into 
the  covering  of  a tiny  piazza  looking  out 
upon  the  river.  Con  way  says,  in  Barons 
of  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock , that 
it  was  not  a cottage,  but  a spacious  resi- 
dence, and  for  his  proof  relies  upon  three 
facts.  First,  that  Washington,  in  writing 
to  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  says  that  his  half-bro- 
ther Augustine  (Austin)  “occupied  the 
ancient  mansion -seat  until  his  death.” 
But  this  was  a designation  of  the  place 
where,  rather  than  a description  of  the 
residence  in  which,  Austin  lived.  Sec- 
ond, that  the  inventory  of  the  estate  of 
Austin,  who  had  inherited,  and  who  had 
died  at  Wakefield  in  1762,  showed  eight 
handsome  bed-room  sets,  besides  furniture 
for  dining-room  and  parlor.  Third, 
that  excavations  have  shown  extensive 
brick  foundations. 

Now  these  foundations  were  not  ex- 
tensive. The  survey  made  by  Civil-En- 
gineer John  Stewart,  of  the  United  States 
army,  for  the  government  is  here  given, 
and  there  is  nothing  else  to  show  with 
historical  accuracy  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  house  in  which  George  Washington 
was  born. 

What  appears  to  have  been  the  body  of 
the  house  was  20  feet  by  17  feet  3 inches, 
and  the  wing  was  21  feet  3 inches  by 
13  feet  9 inches.  If  Mr.  Stewart  got  all 
the  foundations,  and  it  must  be  presumed 
he  did  his  work  thoroughly,  the  house  was 
not  extensive.  The 
inventory  cited  by 
Conway  is  undoubt- 
edly rel  iable,but  the 
furniture  was  some 
of  it  probably  in 
out-houses.  Mr.  J. 
E.  Wilson,  a very 
intelligent  old  gen- 
tleman, who  mar- 
ried one  of  the 
x Washingtons  and 
is  the  present  own- 
er of  Wakefield,  in 
an  interesting  letter 
to  th  e w rite  r say  s h is 
conclusion  is  that 
the  house  “ was  by 
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the  great  coach  a brisk-faced,  slow,  im- 
portant gentleman  in  scarlet  dress  stepped 
out,  British  from  forehead  to  foot— his  Ex- 
cellency Lieutenant-Governor  Fauquier, 
come  with  his  wife  to  grace  the  wedding 
party  of  young  Colonel  George  Wash- 
ington, a new  Burgess  in  the  Virginia 
Assembly.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  as- 
sisted the  lady  to  alight.  His  sword 
clanking  as  he  followed  her,  removing 
his  belaced  cocked  hat,  he  entered,  to 
add  to  festive  brilliance  within.  The 
dark  eyes  of  the  comely  little  bride,  44  the 
widow  Custis  that  was,”  were  bright. 
She  greeted  them  with  dignify,  softened 
by  a desire  to  please  into  the  graciousness 
that  is  Southern.  In  white  satin  thread- 
ed with  silver,  and  quilted  petticoat,  she 
wore  pearls  entwined  in  her  soft  brown 
hair.  Her  little  feet  in  high-heeled  slip- 
pers, 44  the  smallest  fives,”*  twinkled  with 
buckles  of  brilliants.  Point-lace  ruffles 
fell  about  plump  tapering  arms  and  bosom, 
and  adorned  with  bracelets  and  necklace 
of  pearls  she  looked  tiny  beside  the  tall 
bridegroom,  in  his  costume  of  blue  lined 
with  red  silk,  embroidered  white  satin 
waistcoat,  gold  knee  and  shoe  buckles,  and 
sword.  Happiness  beamed  in  his  glance 
and  movement.  He  was  the  handsomest 
man  of  the  handsome  assemblage,  it  is 
said,  and  he  had  the  quality  that  most 
quickly  makes  a woman  love— masterful- 
ness unmixed  with  tyranny.  He  was 
twenty -seven,  she  but  three  months 
younger.  Her  charms  were  such  that 
on  the  day  they  met  he  knew  that  he 
wished  to  marry  her.  He  had  seen  her 
but  four  times  before  marriage;  each 
time,  however,  was  a day  or  more,  or 
little  less;  and  a correspondence  during 
eight  months  had  furthered  acquaintance 
and  ripened  confidence.  It  was  a hope- 
ful wedding,  a suitable  match.  All 
made  merry,  and  every  servant  on  the 
plantation  had  a holiday  and  a gift. 

To  be  near  Williamsburg,  the  seat  of 
the  Virginia  Assembly,  the  honey  moon 
was  spent  at  the  White  House, + the  home 

* For  some  reason  shoes  are  numbered  differently 
now — woman’s  vanity,  perhaps. 

t It  is  said  in  Williamsburg  and  New  Kent 
County  that  the  wedding  ceremony  took  place  at  the 
parish  church — St.  Peter’s.  Curtis  and  others  state 
that  it  was  performed  at  the  residence  of  the  bride. 
There  is  no  contention  concerning  the  fact  of  the 
wedding  party  at  the  White  House  and  the  honey- 
moon. 

The  “ White  House”  in  the  city  of  Washington 
is  said  to  have  been  so  called  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Washington. 


of  the  bride,  once  the  property  of  Daniel 
Parke  Custis,  her  first  husband.  The 
ground  on  which  the  old  White  House 
stood,  and  the  changed  buildings,  are  now 
the  property  of  Mr.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr. 

When  the  Assembly  adjourned,  young 
Washington  brought  his  bride  to  Mount 
Vernon.  For  forty -six  years  Mount 
Vernon  was  Washington’s  borne.  He 
died  and  was  buried  there.  It  was  to 
him  the  reality  and  ideality  of  home. 
To  tell  of  what  he  did  from  Mount  Vernon 
as  a base  would  be  to  tell  bis  entire  histo- 
ry, leaving  out  the  little  that  is  positively 
known  of  his  mother’s  mighty  prelimina- 
ry work,  to  which  he  said  he  owed  all. 

It  was  from  Mount  Vernon,  in  1753,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  that  he  was  sent 
by  the  English  Governor  Dinwiddie  on 
his  delicate  mission  of  warning  to  the 
French,  concerning  disputed  possessions 
on  the  Ohio;  from  Mount  Vernon  that, 
in  1755,  after  having  resolved  to  devote 
his  life,  as  Bancroft  says,  to  “agricul- 
tural and  philosophick  pursuits,”  he  went, 
a colonel  at  twenty-three,  to  join  the 
English  Braddock  as  aide-de-camp  in  the 
war  against  the  French ; from  Mount 
Vernon  that  he  went  for  fifteen  years  to 
Williamsburg,  a Burgess  to  the  Virginia 
Assembly;  from  Mount  Vernon  that  lie 
wrote,  at  the  right  time,  a volley  of  let- 
ters to  friends  prominent  in  Virginia 
statesmanship,  to  express  grave  opinions 
against  the  right  of  England  to  tax  the 
colonies;  that  he  went  to  preside  over  the 
Fairfax  County  meeting,  which  his  opin- 
ions largely  had  called  together,  to  agree 
upon  non  importation  of  taxed  articles; 
that  he  journeyed  to  the  two  Congresses 
in  Philadelphia — at  the  first  to  proclaim 
and  protest  against  American  wrongs,  at 
the  second  to  be  chosen  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  revolted  United  Colonies,  to 
be  absent  eight  years  (less  three  days), 
fighting  a desperate  fight,  to  end  in  the 
triumph  that  gave  liberty  the  sweetest 
chance  to  grow  that  it  has  ever  had;  it 
was  at  Mount  Vernon  that  he  gave  up 
again  his  loved  occupation  of  farming  to 
be  a clear-eyed  pilot  to  the  beauteous  new 
ship  of  state,  till  lie  carried  it  out  to  sea. 

Washington’s  life  at  Mount  Vernon, 
after  settlement  there  as  owner,  naturally 
divides  into  three  periods.  The  first 
(1755—75)  includes  his  young  married  life, 
and  ends  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution; the  second  (1783-9)  begins  with 
his  return  after  the  Revolution,  and  closes 
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with  his  election  to  the  Presidency;  the 
third  (1797-9)  embraces  the  close  of  his 
life.  The  final  days  we  shall  consider 
after  recounting  household  arrangements 
and  family  happenings  in  the  four  houses 
— two  in  New  York,  one  in  Philadelphia, 
and  one  in  Germantown— occupied  while 
President. 

In  the  first  period  (1755-75)  Washing- 
ton was  farmer,  vestryman,  sportsman, 
member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  colonel 
of  the  Virginia  militia,  and  delegate,  final- 
ly, to  the  two  Continental  Congresses  at 
Philadelphia.  Prominent  by  reason  of 
extraordinarily  early  military  success, 
hospitable,  provident,  inventive,  he  grew 
steadily  in  reputation  and  in  wealth.  In 
all  his  days  a great  user  of  the  pen  in 
diaries,  in  letters,  in  contracts,  he  slowly 
eradicated  much  of  the  result  of  misedu- 
cation  at  self  - satisfied  Mr.  Hobby’s  “old 
field  ” school.* 

The  early  household  consisted  of  Wash- 
ington and  his  wife,  and  her  two  Custis 
children,  four  and  six  years  old  at  the 
time  of  Washington’s  marriage,  John 
and  Martha — “ Jacky  ” and  “ Patsy  ” : 
Jacky,  mischief-making,  active;  Patsy,  a 
sweet,  tender,  little  thing,  unusually  bru- 
nette, colorless,  and  frail.  Washington 
paid  much  attention  to  the  claims  of  re- 
lationship. Visiting  for  days,  weeks, 
months,  or  with  no  apparent  intention  of 
departure,  guests  continually  filled  his 
house — his  and  his  wife’s  relatives;  the 
aristocracy  of  the  neighborhood  and  their 
guests;  chance  gentlemen,  with  and  with- 
out letters  of  introduction,  from  England 
and  elsewhere;  the  clergy;  Virginia  pol- 
iticians; the  portrait- painter,  good  aud 
bad,  chiefly  bad,  who  had  his  field  through- 
out the  country. 

When  the  Fairfaxes  came  over  to  stay 
the  day,  and  perhaps  the  night,  for  a good 
run  to  the  hounds,  most  of  the  guests 
joined  in.  The  men  wore  gay,  true  sports- 
man costumes.  Colonel  Washington’s 
super  tine  red  waistcoat  was  trimmed  in 
gold  lace,  and  contrasted  well  with  his 
handsome  blue  broadcloth  coat,  fitting 
loose  across  broad  shoulders.  His  neat 
silver  capped  switch  had  small  need  to 
touch  fiery  Blueskin,  his  favorite  horse, 
who  curveted  beneath  him  while  waiting 
for  the  start,  and  when  the  signal  came 
was  off  at  a bound. 

The  Colonel  was  fearless  of  any  but  a 

* Hobby  said  that  it  was  he  that  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Washington’s  greatness. 


stumbling  horse,  sat  with  ease  and  power, 
had  a wonderful  grip  with  his  knees. 

“ I require  but  one  good  quality  in  a 
horse — to  go  along,”  said  he,  though  Blue- 
skin  was  graceful  and  well  proportioned. 

The  ladies  on  hunting  days,  in  dainty 
last-century  dress,  some  of  them  in  crim- 
son riding-habits,  made  a mighty  pretty 
picture  following  within  cry  of  the  hounds. 
They  kept  to  the  roads  on  horseback,  or 
in  Mrs.  Washington's  chariot  and  four, 
the  coachman  and  the  black  postilion 
astride  a forward  horse,  wearing  the 
Washington  livery  of  scarlet,  white,  and 
gold,  the  right  colors  in  the  leafy  roads. 

The  uninitiated  might  think  Washing- 
ton the  chief  figure  in  the  fetching  Vir- 
ginia pageant.  He  was  not,  if  Billy,  the 
negro  huntsman,  was  a judge.  It  was 
Billy  himself,  gayly  dressed  and  tickled 
into  a sensation  of  delight  possible  only 
to  a bedizened  darky.  Billy’s  horse, 
Chinkling,  built  something  like  his  rider, 
low  and  sturdy — a wonderful  leaper — was 
ambitious.  It  was,  “ Come,  Music ! Come, 
Sweetlips!  Ho!  Truelove!”  The  dogs 
pricked  up  their  ears.  Billy,  his  French- 
horn  slung  round  his  neck,  black  velvet 
cap  pulled  over  his  eyes,  long  whip  gath- 
ered back  in  hand,  mounted  with  sudden 
vim,  threw  himself  nearly  at  length  along 
Chinkling ; the  dust  flew,  the  woods  echoed 
with  sounds  of  horse  and  blatant,  excited 
negro  voice,  chuckling,  warning,  urging 
on  to  pursuit  above  the  mellow  yelping  of 
the  long-tongued,  hastening  hounds. 

When  there  was  a death,  Washington 
was  in  at  it,  but  seven  or  eight  times  they 
chased  in  vain  one  old  fox — a black. 
Billy  expressed  the  belief  that  he  was  kin 
to  the  devil.  Saucy  Reynard  flourished 
his  vanishing  brush,  went  “ ten  or  twenty 
miles  on  end,”  and  returned  at  night  to 
the  starting-point,  fresh  and  ready  for  an- 
other chase.  They  never  killed  him. 

On  return,  the  sporting  party  found  a 
good  dinner  amply  spread  in  the  old- 
fashioned  American— for  that  mat  ter,  old 
European — way,  everything  except  des- 
sert on  the  table  at  once;  beer  or  cider 
for  Washington;  for  the  others,  wine, 
of  which  Washington  also  took  a little. 
The  dinner  hour  was  three;  the  getting- 
ready  bell  rang  at  a quarter  of  three. 
The  Colonel  was  a punctual ist.  As  the 
hunt  began  at  daybreak,  breakfast  by 
candle-light,  it  was  probably  no  hardship 
to  the  ladies  to  be  ready  on  time  for  din- 
ner on  hunting  days.  There  were  no 
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up  of  his  households  and  many  tilings 
not  “writ  in  water. ” Bishop  became  a 
power  among  the  servants  at  Mount  Ver- 
non. His  service  in  two  wars  gave  him 
moral  right  to  authority.  He  was  a good 
deal  of  a martinet.  He  visited  the  sta- 
bles before  sunrise,  and  applied  a piece  of 
white  muslin  to  the  horses’  coats;  if  a bit 
of  stain  showed  upon  it,  he  was  rude  to 
the  stable-boys. 

In  Southern  homes  it  was  never  the 
fashion  to  speak  of  slaves  as  slaves;  they 
were  negroes  or  servants.  Washington 
called  his  slaves  “my  people.”  There 
were  forty-nine  of  his  people  in  1760; 
eighty -nine  in  1770;  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  in  1774.  He  hired  white  ser- 
vants also,  and  a number  of  European 
stewards  and  laborers,  who  came  over 
under  contract. 

The  housekeeping  was  conducted  with 
the  delicious  ease,  pleasant  to  think  of, 
that  makes  a house  seem  to  keep  itself. 
Each  of  the  army  of  servants  had  a speci- 
fied work.  Mrs.  Washington  came  in 
often  to  see  the  spinning  negro  women — 
sixteen  wheels  going  at  once.  Very  pretty 
stuffs  they  made, heavy  and  light,  for  Mrs. 
Washington  as  well  as  for  the  servants. 
Two  of  her  attractive  homespun  dresses 
were  of  cotton  striped  with  silk  ravelled 
from  old  brown  silk  stockings  and  crim- 
son damask  chair-covers.  The  lady  knew 
the  proper  price  of  household  articles; 
carried  a bunch  of  jingling  keys  at  her 
pretty  waist,  slender  in  those  days.  Clad 
in  daintinesses  that  make  beauty  even 
where  it  is  not,  she  embroidered  much. 
She  was  prayerful.  She  was  gay.  Well 
educated,  as  education  for  women  went. 
In  her  letters  her  sentences  are  easily  and 
well  turned,  the  irrelevant  capitals  de- 
lightful. Her  life  had  a sky  that  was  not 
only  round,  but  limitless.  Religion  gave 
to  her  all  the  vista  that  any  woman  needs, 
allowing  her  the  use  of  her  talents,  those 
of  an  industrious  housewife  and  grace- 
ful grande  dame. 

The  house  remained  during  these  twen- 
ty years  very  mucli  as  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington left  it  — plain,  square,  with  not 
more  than  eight  rooms  and  attic.  To  its 
substantial,  comfortable  furniture  Wash- 
ington added,  soon  after  marriage,  busts 
of  his  favorite  heroes  — Alexander  the 
Great,  Julius  Caesar,  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  the  King  of  Prussia,  Prince  Eu- 
gene, and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough — 
military,  you  observe. 
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Frail  Patsy  died,  just  budding  into  wo- 
manhood, in  1773.  Washington,  self- 
contained  in  public,  was  affectionate;  lie 
tenderljr  loved  Patsy.  He  knelt  by  the 
bed  praying  for  her  recovery,  not  per- 
ceiving that  the  breath  already  had  left 
her  body.  She  had  been  devoted  to  her 
step-father,  and  left  him  her  entire  for- 
tune, consisting  solely  of  money.  To 
comfort  his  wife  he  staid  away  from  an 
important  political  engagement — a jour- 
ney with  Lord  Dunmore. 

The  next  year  wayward,  half -spoiled 
Jacky  married  a strip  o i a girl  when  he 
himself  was  but  a boy.  On  account  of 
Jack's  youth,  the  Colonel  objected  before- 
hand, but  gave  in  gracefully  to  the  inevi- 
table. Mrs.  Washington,  in  mourning  for 
Patsy,  could  not  attend  the  wedding,  but 
sent  by  the  Colonel  a dainty  note  of  wel- 
come to  the  bride,  and  gave  to  the  newly 
married  couple  the  next  day,  at  Mount 
Vernon,  an  infair. 

Bishop  was  growing  old.  Billy  had 
the  satisfaction  of  replacing  him  as  body- 
servant. 

Old  Mr.  Mason,  Washington’s  neigh- 
bor of  Gunston  Hall,  was  a vestryman  of 
Pohick  church.  So  was  Washington. 
The  church  grew  too  ancient  for  use.  A 
new  one  was  to  be  built.  At  the  vestry 
meeting  there  was  a disagreement;  Mr. 
Mason  was  firm  in  advocating  one  site, 
Colonel  Washington  firm  in  advocating 
another.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  a 
later  day  for  time  to  consider.  The  sec- 
ond meeting  took  place.  With  eloquence 
Mr.  Mason  pleaded  the  tender  associa- 
tions connected  w ith  the  old  site,  endear- 
ed, he  was  sure,  to  every  member  of 
Truro  Parish  by  memories  most  hallowed 
and  swreet.  There  was  sympathy.  Mr. 
Mason  perorated  perhaps  with  faltering 
voice.  Everybody  was  touched;  minds 
were  about  made  up. 

Colonel  Washington  unfolded  a paper. 
It  contained  exact  measurements  he  had 
personally  made  of  the  distance  from  Mr. 
Mason’s  hallowed  spot  to  everybody’s 
house  in  the  parish,  and  distances  from 
everybody’s  house  in  the  parish  to  Colo- 
nel Washington’s  site,  and  ended  with  a 
sum  in  arithmetic  showing  which  caused 
the  most  people  the  least  trouble. 

Colonel  Washington's  site  carried. 

A laughable  exhibition  this  of  the 
quality  that,  as  much  as  any  other, 
brought  about  Washington's  public  and 
private  success — his  unresting  ability  to 
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give  himself  pains.  Steps  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous  are  easily  taken, 
but  of  the  rare  step  upward  from  ridicu- 
lous to  sublime  there  is  no  better  illus- 
tration than  in  Washington’s  exactness. 
His  faults  were  his  virtues  turned  wrong 
side  out. 

Weightier  questions  submitted  them- 
selves to  Washington’s  genius;  but  we  turn 
to  the  house  and  household  at  Mount  Ver- 
non as  we  find  them  after  the  Revolution. 

When  Washington  left  Mount  Vernon 
in  1775,  a delegate  to  the  second  Congress 
in  Philadelphia,  he  was  an  eminent  Vir- 
ginian, widely  spoken  of  in  America, 
known  by  reputation  to  the  authorities 
in  England.  After  an  absence  of  eight 
years  less  three  days  he  returned,  a famed 
conqueror,  praised  of  the  world;  Kings 
whose  power  his  success  threatened  pro- 
claiming, too,  his  greatness — Louis  XVI. 
of  France,  Carlos  IV.  of  Spain,  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  the  rulers  of  far  China 
and  Siam,  their  applause  not  drowning 
that  of  the  great  of  England,  his  foe. 

It  was  on  Christmas  eve  that  Wash- 
ington drew  near  to  the  gates  of  Mount 
Vernon,  his  true,  dear  wife  beside  him  in 
the  chaise.  The  sun  was  setting;  the 
air,  unusual,  kind  and  sweet,  half  like  a 
May  day.  On  horseback,  three  aides — 
Colonel  Humphreys,  Colonel  Smith,  and 
Colonel  Walker  — accompanied  him. 
Ahead  of  them  Billy  rode  to  announce 
the  arrival  to  Bishop,  now  a white-haired 
pensioner  of  eighty,  living  at  ease  in  the 
cottage  built  for  him  especially.  The 
excited,  trembling  old  man  got  at  once 
into  full  regimentals,  the  musty,  moth- 
eaten  uniform  he  had  worn  as  a British 
soldier  “in  two  wars.”  Beside  the  road 
he  “stood  attention”  as  the  horsemen 
and  the  chaise  advanced,  his  time-tinted 
uniform  a grateful  bit  of  scarlet  in  the 
leafless  landscape.  He  made  the  salute 
with  his  old  cocked  hat.  His  slender,  light 
mulatto  daughter,  a beauty,  stood  beside 
him  and  dropped  a curtsy,  the  color 
mounting  to  her  cheek.  The  General 
and  Lady  Washington  stopped  gracious- 
ly to  “ask  how  they  did.’’ 

Mrs.  Washington’s  conduct,  kind  and 
patrician,  as  well  as  plucky,  had  won  her 
the  title  of  Lady  ” from  the  army.  She 
had  more  to  do  than  was  easily  done  to 
welcome  and  provide  for  the  humble  and 
the  eminent  that  flocked  to  Mount  Ver- 
non to  greet  the  risen  neighbor. 

It  was  a gleeful  Yule-tide,  when  many 


a glass  of  palate  tickling  “ methigler ' * 
found  its  easy  way  to  the  shining  ne- 
groes; and  no  doubt,  among  the  guests, 
many  a glass  of  “ peach -and -honey  ’ * 
testified  the  good  quality  of  Lady  Wash- 
ington’s receipts. 

Nature  was  thoughtful  of  Washington 
in  many  ways.  She  had  purposely  tried 
him  at  Valley  Forge  to  show  how  great 
it  was  possible  for  an  American  to  be. 
Now,  the  happy  Christmas  over,  and 
guests  arriving  too  plentifully,  she  put  a 
sudden  stop  to  balminess,  and  piled  snows 
around  Mount  Vernon  deep  and  constant 
enough  to  keep  off  inquiring  friends  for 
as  much  as  six  weeks.  This  gave  Colonel 
Humphreys  and  Colonel  Smith  a better 
chance  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  had 
accompanied  the  General  to  Mount  Ver- 
non— the  arrangement  of  his  Revolution 
ary  documents. 

Colonel  Humphreys  was  a poet.  Colo- 
nel Smith  was  no  poet,  and  had  no  spe- 
cial fondness  for  live  poets.  When  the 
desk- work  was  over  and  they  needed  to 
stretch  their  limbs,  they  usually  did  so 
in  different  directions.  If  he  liked. 
Colonel  Humphreys  was  permitted  to 
address  the  “ verdant  hills  ” covered  with 
snow,  undisturbed  by  an  audience. 

Colonel  Smith’s  constitutional  brought 
him  one  day  to  petted  old  Bishop  s do- 
main, where,  not  far  from  the  cottage, 
Sarah,  his  daughter,  was  milking.  Her 
figure  looked  frail  as  she  stooped  to  pick 
up  the  pail,  which,  foaming  to  the  top 
with  warm-smelling  milk,  was  too  heavy 
for  her.  “Do,  miss,  permit  my  strong 
arms  to  assist  you,”  said  the  gallant  New 
York  Colonel,  striding  quickly  up  to  her. 

Of  handsome  young  British  officers  old 
Bishop  had  told  awful  tales  to  Sarah, 
and  why  should  not  these  warning  biles 
apply  to  handsome  young  American  offi- 
cers as  well?  She  shrieked,  threw  down 
the  milk,  spattering  the  Colonel  from 
cocked  hat  to  boot  toe,  and  ran  to  the 
house,  screaming  all  the  way.  The  sput- 
tering Col  on  el  followed,  talking  anxiously. 

Old  Bishop  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
In  a dramatic  manner  he  held  out  his 
arms  to  his  daughter,  and  roared  to  the 
expostulating  Colonel:  “I’m  a-goiu’  to 
tell  the  General ! I’m  a-goin'  right  straight 
an’  tell  the  General!” 

* The  popular  pronunciation  of  rnttheyliu , a 
drink  made  of  fermented  honey,  spices,  and  water. 

f Peach  brandy  sweetened  with  honey,  without 
other  ingredient — an  “old  Virginia”  beverage. 
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The  Colonel  explained  his  harmless 
kindness. 

“ I’m  a-goin’  to  tell  the  madam,  too — 
the  madam,  the  same  as  raised  my  child !” 
continued  the  old  fellow,  wagging  his 
head,  too  deaf  or  too  angry  to  hear. 
Fussing  and  fuming,  he  pushed  his 
daughter  before  him,  stepped  inside,  and 
slammed  the  door  in  the  Colonel's  face. 

Colonel  Smith  said  a word  or  two  to 
the  empty  air. 

He  sought  Billy.  Billy  was  growing 
old;  his  head,  we  are  told,  was  like  a 
bunch  of  old  sheep’s  wool,  and  he  had 
been  crippled  by  an  accident,  but  his 
tongue  had  not  lost  its  African  honey. 

“It’s  bad  enough,  Billy,”  said  the  Col- 
onel, “ for  this  story  to  get  to  the  Gen- 
eral's ears,  but  for  the  lady  to  hear  it  will 
never  do.  Then  there’s  Humphreys;  he’ll 
be  out  upon  me  in  a damned  long  poem 
that  will  spread  my  misfortunes  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba.” 

Billy  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  “ Eng- 
lishman.” He  met  Bishop,  gorgeously 
equipped  in  the  red  uniform  of  “ two 
wars,”  going  in  state  to  lay  his  affair  be- 
fore the  General  and  Lady  Washington. 
Powerful  arguments  prevailed.  Mollified 
by  whatever  Billy  had  said,  Bishop  re- 
turned to  his  cottage.  Colonel  Smith 
made  a point  of  remembering  its  locality, 
to  keep  away,  and  gave  Billy  a guinea. 

When  the  snows  melted,  visitors  came 
again  in  flocks.  Hospitality  before  the 
Revolution,  though  constant,  had  left 
Mrs.  Washington  time  to  be  hostess  as  well 
as  housewife.  Now  she  would  have  been 
but  a tavern-keeper  had  she  continued 
unassisted  to  manage  domestic  details. 
George  Washington  made  it  his  office  to 
obtain  for  her  a housekeeper  or  steward. 

There  were  now  four  grandchildren. 
Their  father,  Jack  Custis,  was  dead,  but 
not  before  he  had  had  the  ineffable  plea- 
sure of  seeing  the  British  march  out,  col- 
ora  cased  in  surrender,  between  the  ranks 
of  our  victorious  arms  at  Yorktown. 
Jack’s  widow  was  married  again.  Wash- 
ington adopted  two  of  Jack’s  children, 
George  and  Nelly.  Usually  the  other  two 
were  also  at  Mount  Vernon. 

The  house  grew  too  small.  Washing- 
ton minutely  planned,  in  the  spring  of 
1784,  and  superintended,  the  additions  and 
alterations  that  changed  it  into  its  present 
appearance.  He  made  it  nearly  a story 
higher,  and  added  on  one  side  a librar\r, 
with  so  many  secret  cupboards  for  storage 


that  it  is  “ a room  within  a room.”  Bed- 
rooms and  closets  were  built  on  the  floors 
above.  On  the  other  side  of  the  house 
was  added  a spacious  drawing-room,  its 
ceiling  the  height  of  two  floors — a room 
used  on  occasion  as  banqueting-hall.  The 
family  dining-room  and  the  two  smaller 
parlors  within  the  old,  the  middle  part  of 
the  house  were  exquisitely  frescoed  in 
faint  shades  and  gold.  There  is  uncertain 
tradition  that  the  walls  of  the  large  draw- 
ing-room were  papered.  During  Lafay- 
ette’s visit  invitations  were  out,  it  is  said, 
for  a ball  in  his  honor.  A handsome  im- 
ported paper  was  to  hang.  The  paperers 
failed  to  appear.  Lafayette  himself,  as- 
sisted by  the  household,  put  it  up  in  time 
for  the  ball.  The  authority  for  the  story 
is  unknown  to  the  writer.  It  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  character  of  the  generous, 
helpful,  broad-minded  man,  who  knew 
why  we  are  given  two  hands — that  we 
may  do  our  own  tasks  of  sword  or  needle 
or  pen,  and,  immediately  when  opportun- 
ity asks,  the  undone  task  of  anybody. 

The  enlarged  house  was  now  a “man- 
sion,” a far  cry  from  the  four-room  cot- 
tage in  which  Washington  was  born,  if 
many  historians  are  right;  and  one  likes 
to  think  they  are  right— it  shows  better 
the  stuff  of  which  the  first  American  was 
made.  From  each  side  of  the  house,  on 
the  west  front,  graceful  semicircular  ar- 
cades led  to  the  kitchen  on  the  left  and 
an  out-house  on  the  right,  leaving  a court 
in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  carriage 
drives.  The  house  was  entirely  of  wood, 
cut  in  imitation  of  stone,  painted  white, 
the  blinds  a very  dark  green. 

It  was  after  the  Revolution,  in  August, 
1784,  that  Lafayette  returned  from  Europe 
and  gave  Washington  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  welcome  him  at  Mount  Vernon. 
Lafayette  was  as  lovable  a young  hero  as 
any  whose  heart  has  been  touched  with 
fire  celestial.  Grave  for  his  years,  there 
had  been  an  instant  bond  between  Wash- 
ington and  himself,  equals  in  nobility  of 
soul,  though  Lafayette  was  less  prescient, 
less  wise,  and,  alas,  in  his  country's  af- 
fairs, less  successful.  Americans  wished 
him  every  happiness.  His  name  is  a hap- 
piness to  the  American  that  reads  of  him. 

The  French  minister,  the  Comte  de 
Moustier,  and  his  very  French  sister,  the 
Marquise  de  Brienne,  visited  later.  In  a 
lelter  Washington  says  he  does  not  ap- 
preciate Madame  la  Marquise’s  penchant 
for  fondling  negro  babies. 
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The  clergy  did  not  forget  their  ancient 
welcome.  Among  them  was  the  now  dis- 
credited Mr.  Weems,  the  more-than-half- 
good,  volatile  person,  apt  at  dropping  into 
sentimental  heroics,  who  in  his  history 
applied  the  cherry-tree  story  to  Washing-* 
ton.  The  incident  is  said  to  have  been 
copied  bodily  from  an  old  biography  of 
some  other  man.  (See  Lodge’s  Life  of 
Washington.) 

When  a man  becomes  great,  his  govern- 
ment ought  to  build  him  a private  mu- 
seum. Washington  needed  one  in  which 
to  bestow  the  handsome  and  odd  presents 
that  arrived — an  engraving  of  Louis 
XVI.,  sent  by  that  King;  a Masonic  apron 
embroidered  by  the  Marquise  Lafayette; 
a pair  of  asses  from  the  King  of  Spain; 
two  very  full  sets  of  Sevres  china  ; a 
miniature  ship, fifteen  feet  long;  a punch- 
eon of  Jamaica  rum ; portraits  of  himself ; 
Chinese  pagodas.  The  overgrown  cab- 


bages and  freak  water-melons  that  came 
were  no  doubt  numberless. 

The  house,  which  before  had  proba 
bly  lacked  bric-a-brac  and  pictures  more 
than  anything  else,  soon  filled  up  luxu- 
riously. 

Lafayette,  returning  to  France,  sent  a 
pack  of  troublesome  blooded  bounds,  huge 
and  savage  enough  to  attack  a wild-boar. 
Independent  big  Vulcan  went  into  the 
kitchen,  and  ran  away  with  a smoking 
fat  ham  cooked  to  a turn  for  a dinner 
party  that  was  serving.  General  Wash- 
ington, like  a man,  laughed  at  the  mishap. 
Lady  Washington  did  not. 

But  the  hunting  days,  as  well  as  the 
dancing,  were  over  for  Washington.  The 
last  hunt  was  in  1785.  The  dogs  were 
sold;  the  kennel  abolished.  A deer-park 
was  established  on  the  water-front.  The 
Presidential  days  arrived. 

[to  be  continued.] 


MISTHER  KILGAR  OF  ATHLONE. 

BY  SEUMAS  MAC  MAXUS  (“MAC”). 

AUTHOR  OF  “THROUGH  THE  TURF  SMOKE,”  ETC. 


TUMASH  and  I were  lying  on  the  brow 
of  Crogh-na-gart-free  after  punish- 
ing a substantial  lunch  of  well-buttered 
oat  bread,  and  were  gazing  on  the  valley 
of  the  Ainey-beg  away  far  below,  and 
following  with  our  eye  its  pleasant  saun- 
tering till  it  went  out  and  lost  itself  in 
Donegal  Bay.  The  day  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  that  dawned  over  Donegal 
that  season.  The  soft  breath  that  came 
up  from  the  ocean  tempered  to  us  the 
rays  of  the  high-riding  sun.  A restful 
feeling  possessed  us,  and  a meditative 
mood.  We  had  been  more  than  moder- 
ately successful  that  morning;  three  hares 
and  several  braces  of  birds  stretched  their 
dead  lengths  by  our  side.  We  had  lit 
our  pipes,  and  up  through  the  clear  thin 
air  Tumash  and  I were  sending  such 
smoke  wreaths  as  might  well  rivet  the 
attention  of  any  still  - hunting  peelers 
within  two  leagues’  distance,  suggesting 
to  them  a still-house  in  full  swing. 

I was  ruminating  over  a wonderfully 
entertaining  tale  that  Tumash  told  me 
after  we  had  got  home  and  had  had  sup- 
per the  previous  night— the  tale  of  how, 
when  he  was  gamekeeper  in  Meenavalla, 
the  great  rascal  known  generally  over 


the  north  of  Ireland  as  the  Red  Poocher 
had  come  representing  himself  to  Tumash 
as  Mr.  Bullock  of  London,  who  had  rent- 
ed the  shooting  for  that  year,  and,  with 
Tumash’s  able  assistance,  poached  the 
land  over  which  Tumash  was  care-taker 
and  gamekeeper  alike — with  the  unplea 
sant  result  that  when  the  real  Mr.  Bul- 
lock arrived  there  wasn’t  a bird  to  be 
winged  upon  the  land;  and  with  the  final 
consequence  that  the  owner,  Mr.  Me C ran 
of  Belfast,  dismissed  poor  Tumash  almost 
by  telegram. 

“Tumash,”  I now  said,  suddenly,  “ye 
niver  heerd  anything  whatsomivir  of  the 
Red  Poocher  again?” 

Tumash  slowly  turned  his  red  eyes  on 
me,  and  fixed  me  for  a minute  with  quiet 
disdain.  Then  he  lifted  his  gaze  off  me, 
and  contemplated  the  Glen  Ainey  again. 
I knew  well  there  was  much  at  the  back 
of  that  look.  Except  at  rare  times  Tumash 
was  an  uncommunicative  animal,  and  to 
some  people  always  uncommunicative.  I, 
however,  from  careful  study  of  his  moods, 
had  got  the  knack  of  temporarily  unlock- 
ing his  mental  stores,  the  which  couhl 
only  be  effected,  too,  by  seizing  the  psy- 
chological moment. 
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“Tumash,”  I said  again,  with  a ring  of 
determined  persistence,  “ye  niver  heerd 
nothin’  more  of  the  Red  Poocher?” 

u That’s  the  second  time  ye've  give  me 
that  slice  of  information.  Sure  I’m  not 
deef.” 

“Well,  I say,  did  ye  iver  hear  any- 
thing of  him  afther  he  pooched  Meena- 
valla  and  got  you  walked  out  iv  yer  situ- 
ation?” 

“ Oh!  Then  it’s  only  lookin’  for  news 
ye  are?  I thought  it  was  givin'  news.” 

“Ye’re  as  short,  Tumash,  as  a hare’s 
scut.” 

“Thanky,  thanky.  Fair  exchange  is 
no  robbery  — you  give  me  abuse,  an’  I 
give  you  a story.  If  a man  wants  to  ax 
a thing,  I like  him  to  ax  it  sthraiglit  out. 
Come ! shouldher  yer  gun,”  said  Tumash, 
rising,  “ an’  take  houl’  of  them  hares.  It’s 
time  we  wirr  thrampin’.” 

I had,  after  all,  trifled  with  the  golden 
moment,  and  it  was  gone.  There  was  no- 
thing for  it  now  but  to  do  as  I was  directed. 

Although  Tumash  and  I weren’t  so 
successful  in  starting  game  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day  as  we  had  been  in 
the  morning,  the  whole  day's  sport  would 
have  averaged  well,  even  if  we  had  not  (as 
fortunately  was  the  case)  drawn  a broc  ere 
we  left  the  hills.  Tumash  had  with  him 
his  terrier  Grip,  and  from  a huddled  heap 
of  rocks  lying  on  the  narrow  passage  of 
land  between  Loch  Na-mbreac-buidhe  and 
Loch  Na  carriga  Grip  drew  a broc.  When 
both  of  them  came  tumbling  out  of  the 
hole  they  were  locked  in  each  other's 
hold.  They  fought  fiercely  and  furious- 
ly, howled  and  tore,  tumbled  and  rolled — 
Grip  uppermost  now,  the  broc  again  ; and 
anon  both  gained  purchase  with  their 
hind  legs  on  the  ground,  to  be  in  another 
moment  swirling  and  whirling  over  and 
over  each  other.  The  broc  showed  gal- 
lant fight,  and  when,  after  twenty  min- 
utes’ wicked  work,  he  succumbed,  poor 
Grip  limped  from  him  with  as  bloody, 
tattered,  battered,  and  disreputable  a look 
as  ever  well -mauled  corner  boy  bore  out 
of  a street  row.  Tu mash's  heart  was 
proud  for  Grip's  pluck,  and  he  smiled 
benignant] y as  he  patted  her  on  the  back, 
and  tried  to  smooth  down  her  much-toss- 
ed long  locks.  And  when  he  readied 
home  he  would  not  sit  down  to  supper  till 
he  had  washed  and  dressed  Grip's  won  infs 
— for  she  had  as  many  as  if  she  bad  been 
through  Napoleon's  wars  —and  carefully 
combed  her,  fed  her,  and  bedded  her 


by  the  hearth.  When  we  had  finished 
supper  Grip  was  stretched  asleep,  and, 
as  any  old  soldier  might,  was  evidently 
in  dreams  fighting  her  battle  over  again, 
for  she  occasionally  emitted  vicious  little 
snarls  and  yelps  that  probably  marked 
crucial  moments  in  the  fight. 

Tumash  smiled  a smile  of  inward  satis- 
faction, turning  a satisfied  look  upon  her 
at  each  of  these  manifestations  of  the  in- 
domitable little  spirit  within  her.  But 
not  so  Ellen.  Ellen  gave  vent  to  her  dis- 
satisfaction, abusing  Tumash  in  good  set 
terms  as  an  “onnatural  Christian.” 

“ Howdar’ye,  Tumash,”  she  said,  “go 
for  to  stan'  by  an’  see  the  poor  dog  that 
knew  no  betther  ill-usin’  itself  an’  get- 
tin'  ill-used  in  that  shape!  How  dar'ye, 
Tumash!” 

Tumash  was  now  smoking  and  calmly 
contemplating  the  fire.  Tumash  had  a 
maxim  which  he  frequently  repeated  to 
me,  and  on  which  he  now  (as  always)  act- 
ed— “ When  a woman  starts  in  to  aise  her 
mind  on  ye,  don’t  spaik  back.” 

“How  dar'  ye,  I say,  Tumash !" 

“Yis,”  said  Tumash,  addressing  the 
fire,  apparently,  “ I did  hear  tell  of  him 
again — an’  again.” 

I was  a bit  mystified;  Ellen  quite  lost 
the  thread  of  her  abuse  for  the  moment. 

“What  is  the  amatfan  bletherin’ about  ?” 
she  queried. 

“Ah!”  said  I;  “is  it  the  Red  Poocher, 
Tumash?” 

“Yis.  it's  the  Red  Poocher,  Tumash,” 
he  said,  querulously  mimicking  my  tone. 
“ Wasn't  it  him  ye  axed  me  about?” 

“Oh  yis,  oh  vis!'’  I said,  with  antici- 
pative  pleasure,  and  hitched  forward  my 
stool. 

Ellen  looked  disdainfully  from  one  to 
the  other  of  us. 

“ Ocli,  to  the  dickens  with  the  pair  o' 
yez  an’  the  Red  Poocher — all  in  a bunch  !” 

Said  Tumash : 

“ When  Misther  McCran  sent  me 
packin’  from  Meenavalla  he  engaged  a 
new  gamekeeper,  wan  Pether  Magroarty, 
from  the  head  of  the  Ainevmore— Pead- 
har  Kittagh  he  was  known  be,  bekase  iv 
bein’  left-handed.  Misther  McCran  he 
wrote  down  Peadhar  Kittagh  a letther  as 
big  as  a bed-sheet  full  of  insthructions  an’ 
diraclions,  warn  in's  an’  thraits,  an’  the 
beginnin',  endin',  an’  middle  iv  the  letther 
was  Red  Poocher,  Red  Poocher,  Red 
Poocher.  An’  Peadhar  Kittagh  he  wrote 
McCran  back  that  he'd  be  a gray  Poocher 
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when  he'd  take  him  in.  He  tour  him  he 
might  sleep  with  an  aisy  conscience  when 
he’d  engaged  Peadhar  Kittagli  for  his 
gamekeeper  ; an’  for  the  time  to  come 
Meenavalla  would  be  less  trouble  to  him 
than  his  own  kail-garden. 

“ Too  sure,  too  loose.  For  ten  months 
aftlier  a corbie  couldn't  fly  over  Meena- 
valla that  Peadhar  Kittagh  wouldn’t 
come  to  his  door  an’  curse  it;  an’  there 
wasn't  as  much  as  the  tail  of  a yalla- 
vorlin’  lost  off  the  lan’. 

“Well  an’  good.  A gentleman  from 
Oxfoord,in  England, wan  Misther  Hedger, 
took  the  shootin’  this  year;  an’  the  even- 
in’ he  come  on  the  groun’  me  boul’  Pead- 
har wouldn’t  let  him  say  God  bliss  ye! 
till  he  started  puttin’  him  through  his 
catechism  to  prove  that  he  was  himself 
an’  no  other.  Misther  Hedger  was  in- 
clined to  be  purty  mad  with  his  game- 
keeper  showin’  so  much  cheek;  but  when 
Peadhar  explained  matthers  till  him  he 
seen  through  it,  an’  proved  to  Peadhar’s 
satisfaction  that  he  was  himself,  an’ 
thanked  Peadhar,  too,  right  heartily  for 
bein’  so  cah’tious. 

“ 4 Has  there  been  any  poochin’  on  the 
lan'  for  so  far?  Tell  the  truth,  Magroar- 
ty,’ siz  he. 

“‘Not  the  limb  of  a lark  lost,  yer 
honor,’  siz  Peadhar. 

“‘Then,  plaise  Providence,’  siz  he, 

‘ it  ’ll  be  so  till  I clane  the  lan’  meself. 
Has  there  been  any  word  at  all,  at  all,  of 
the  Red  Poocher  showin’  up  in  the  neigh- 
borhood?’ siz  he. 

“ ‘ The  Red  Poocher,’  says  Peadhar, 

‘ is  takin’  good  care  to  keep  the  brea’th  iv 
the  County  Donegal  at  ween  him  an’  us. 
I have  heerd  tell, no  later  ago  than  Wen's- 
day,  that  he’s  at  work  up  the  Innishowen 
way,  forty  mile  from  here.’ 

“‘An’,’  says  Hedger,  ‘I  judge  the 
same  lad’s  wisdom  be  the  number  iv  miles 
he  keeps  off  me.  I'm  a man,  Magroarty,’ 
siz  he,  4 that  stall’s  no  nonsense.’ 

“ 4 An’,  not  intendin’  no  disrespect,’  siz 
Peadhar,  ‘ you  an’  I ir  frien's,  so.’ 

“But,  behoul’  ye,  Hedger  he  hadn't 
got  right  saited  himself  when  in  to  them 
steps  Tuathal  McHugh, the  Binbane  game- 
keeper,  an’  he  as  noisy  as  a whole  duck- 
house,  cryin’  out  that  the  Red  Poocher 
was  on  his  hill  afore  br’ak  o’  day  that 
very  morn  in’! 

“He  was  an  Irishman  from  Athlone, 
a Misther  Kilgar.who  had  taken  the  Bin- 
bane  shootin’.  He  had  arrived  just  the 


night  afore,  Tuathal  explained,  an'  takin' 
a sthroll  up  the  hill  afore  brekwist  with 
only  himself  an’  his  gun,  he  was  speedily 
back  with  the  word  to  Tuathal  that  there 
wirr  two  scoundhrils  roun’  the  elbow  iv 
the  hill  pepperin’  away.  They  run  lake 
the  Roe  wather  the  first  gleek  of  him  they 
caught,  but  though  he  was  purty  far  off 
he  could  make  out  that  the  biggest  rascal 
iv  the  two  had  hair  an’  whiskers  as  red 
as  blazes.  They  could  scarcely  fetch 
themselves  to  credit  Tuathal,  only  Mis- 
ther Kilgar  himself  come  steppin’  in  at 
this  with  his  gun  upon  his  shoulder;  an’, 

“ 4 Upon  my  word,’  siz  he,  when  he'd 
inthroduced  himself  to  Misther  Hedger— 
‘upon  my  word,’  siz  he,  4 I’m  sorry  to 
say  Tuathal  only  tells  ye  God’s  tliruth. 
An’  be  all  marks  an’  tokens,  too,  as  far 
as  I can  gather,’  siz  he,  4 I’m  more 
than  sartint  it’s  no  other  nor  the  Red 
Poocher  an’  his  collaigue.  But,  fore- 
warned is  forearmed.  I’m  prepared  for 
him  now;  an’  I’m  blest  if  he  comes  on 
my  shootin’  again,  an’  I can  get  within 
range  iv  ’im,  I’ll  give  him  as  much  lead 
as  ’ill  go  good  ways  on  makin’  a coffin 
for  ’im.  May  the  divil  take  ’im,  body  an’ 
bones !’ 

“ ‘ Amen!’  siz  Tuathal  McHugh. 

“ ‘ I didn’t  know,  Misther  Hedger.'  siz 
Kilgar,  ‘that  you’d  arrived  yerself;  but 
McHugh  here,  an’  meself,  an’  me  own 
man,  wirr  on  the  hill  all  daj%  an’  as  we 
wirr  over  in  the  neighborhood  iv  your 
shootin’,  I thought  it  best,’  siz  he,  ‘to 
dhrop  in  here  an’  give  Magroarty  warn- 
in’ that  the  bla’guard’s  about,  so  as  to 
put  him  on  his  keepin’.’ 

“ 4 Mighty  good  iv  ye,  an’  I’m  iver  so 
much  obligated  to  ye,  I’m  sure,’  siz  Hedg- 
er, 4 for  yer  thought.  We  wirr  just  dis- 
coursin’ on  the  very  same  subject  iv  the 
Red  Poocher,  an’  Magroarty  was  makin’ 
my  min’  aisy  regardin’  ’im — informin' 
me  that  he  was  playin’  himself  in  the 
exthreme  end  iv  the  county,  when  your 
gamekeeper  here  come  in  with  the  news 
that  he  was  nearer  us  nor  we  bargained 
for.  Well,  all  I say,’  siz  Hedger,  siz  be. 

4 is,  he’d  bettlier  th ravel  round  my  moor 
any  time  the  divil  puts  it  in  his  head  to 
thravel  across  it,  or  I'm  grievously  afeerd 
I’ll  be  apt  to  forget,  on  sight  iv  im,  that 
there’s  no  special  allowance  for  shootin 
poochers  in  me  game  license— a short- 
cornin’  that  should  he  rimedied.’ 

“ ‘By  my  faith,’  siz  Kilgar,  ‘an’  if  he 
comes  on  me,  he'll  be  apt  to  go  off  me 
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again  in  betther  style  nor  he’s  used  to 
— with  four  men  carryin5  5im,  and  the 
doore  supplied  at  me  own  expense,  gratis.’ 

‘“Anyhow,5  siz  Kilgar,  ‘we’ll  prove 
ourselves  purty  big  amadans , an’  laugh- 
in’  stocks  for  the  counthry,  if  we  let  him 
do  us.  So  far  as  I hear,  he  would  do  the 
divil  himself  to  his  teeth,  an’  pooch  hell 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek;  so  we’ll 
^iave  to  keep  a watcli  night  an’  day.  For 
the  comii>’  week  he’ll  have  moonlight, 
an’  it  ’ll  be  ojus  the  destruction  he’ll 
make  among  the  birds.  We’ll  have  to 
work  into  aich  other's  han’s,  Mistlier 
Hedger,5  siz  he,  ‘an5  put  a watch  on  the 
moors  both  be  night  an’  day.  The  wan 
watch  ’ill  do  for  both  our  grounds.5 

“Very  well.  Kilgar  arranged— as  he 
had  himself,  his  man,  an’  his  gamekeeper, 
an’  Misther  Hedger  himself,  his  own  man, 
an’  his  gamekeeper — he  arranged  that  it 
would  be  mighty  pleasant  for  them  to 
work  together  in  means;  Misther  Hedger 
to  come  over  for  the  nixt  day,  an’  both  iv 
them  shoot  Kilgar's  hills;  an’  then  Kil- 
gar go  over  with  Hedger  the  day  afther 
an’  shoot  Hedger's  moor.  It  was  agreed 
to  that  Hedger's  own  man  was  to  do  sen- 
thry-go  on  the  hills  every  night,  while 
Kilgar,  as  a set-off  again’  that,  give  his 
man  an’  his  pony  an’  thrap  to  carry  the 
hampers  aich  day  to  the  railway  station 
at  Sthranorlar,  a matther  iv  twinty  mile. 

“This  Kilgar  he  was  a long-headed 
chap,  an’  no  manner  iv  doubt,  an’  he  so 
arranged  that  a cat  couldn't  wash  her 
whiskers  on  the  two  Ian’s,  from  the 
wan  en'  iv  them  to  the  other,  without 
the  whole  party  knowin’  it  afore  her 
mouth  was  closed  again  ; an'  Hedger 
himself  give  in  that  if  the  Red  Poocher 
could  outwit  Kilgar  he'd  desarve  the 
heighth  iv  credit  for  it,  an’  he  himself 
would  be  the  first  to  give  him  it,  he  didn't 
care  if  it  was  his  own  lan'  was  done,  an' 
not  so  much  as  a tail  left  on  it. 

“ ‘This  chat,'  siz  Kilgar,  siz  he,  ‘about 
poochers  an’  pooch  in’,  an'  the  cliverness 
iv  poochers,  is,  the  wan  half  iv  it,  blamed 
humbug,  an'  the  t'other  half  lies.  Iv 
coorse  I'll  admit  that  if  a man's  inclined 
to  pooch,  an’  he  finds  he  has  to  dail  with 
an  ediot  or  an  ass  who'll  let  'im  pooch, 
lie  will  pooch,  an’  small  blame  to  'im  ; 
he'd  show  himself  as  big  an  ass  as  the 
man  he  had  to  dail  with  if  he  didn't 
pooch.  This  county  iv  Donegal,  too, 
has  'arned  itself  the  dickens'  own  name 
as  a poochin’  county.  But — an'  it's  with 


all  due  respect  I say  it,  Misther  Hedger 
— it’s  the  know-nothin’  amadans  of  Eng- 
lishmen who  take  the  shootin’s  here  that 
is  the  cause  iv  all  the  poochin5.5 

“ ‘I  agree  with  ye  there,5  siz  Hedger. 
‘ I heartiljr  agree  with  ye  there.  That 
same  has  ever  been  me  own  opinion. 
Every  cock  can  crow  on  its  own  du’ghill. 
When  my  counthrymen’s  at  home  they 
think  themselves  fit  to  make  fools  iv  the 
wurrl’  an5  its  wife;  but  I’ve  seen  few  iv 
them  put  their  fut  on  an  Irish  moor  that 
a chile  couldn’t  bewildher  them  at  wanst, 
an5  laugh  in  its  sleeve  at  them.  I’ve  seen 
them  time  an’  again  pay  out  gowpenfuls 
iv  money  for  a moor,  an'  then  poochers 
that  was  branded  as  blockheads  by  all  that 
knew  them  step  in,  an’  undher  their  very 
noses  wipe  the  moor  as  clane  as  an  emp'y 
male-kist;  the  men  that  paid  for  it  con- 
gratulatin’ themselves  that  the  knaves 
hadn’t  th ricked  them  into  carryin’  the 
bags  for  them.  Such  men,  Misther  Kil- 
gar, disarve  to  be  humbugged  an5  chaited 
—an’  may  they  long  be  so,  say  I,  till  they 
l’arn  to  fetch  a grain  or  two  more  com- 
mon-sense an’  a poun’  or  two  less  self- 
consait  with  them,  when  they  label  their 
portmantieys  “ Irelan5.”  That’s  what  I 
say,’  siz  Hedger. 

“ ‘An'  there  ye  say  right,’  siz  Kilgar. 
‘Now  I’ve  been  rentin’  moors  an'  shoot- 
in'  moors  as  long  as  I have — an’  I’m  sar- 
tint  I’ve  done  so  for  a good  score  iv  sai- 
sons — an'  I can  say  with  cool  confidence 
that  till  yistherday  morn  in 5 a poocher 
niver  scatthered  a feather  on  a shootin’ 
belongin’  to  me  yet.  Bekase  why.  they 
knew  their  man;  they  knew,  in  the  first 
place,  it  wasn’t  an  Englishman  they  had 
to  dail  with;  an’  they  knew,  in  the  nixt 
place,  that  it  was  ME — ME  ; there  isn’t  a 
poocher  from  en’  to  win’  iv  Irelan'  but 
knows  Kilgar.5 

“ ‘ Ha!  ha!'  siz  Hedger,  siz  he,  ‘ I think 
the  divil  himself  >vhen  he  was  a havro 
wouldn't  venture  to  pooch  on  your  pre- 
sarves.' 

“ ‘ Well,  at  laist,’  siz  Kilgar,  ‘ he  didn't; 
that's  why  there 's  a divil  still.’ 

“ ‘ Ha!  ha ! ha !'  siz  Hedger,  siz  he.  ‘ I'm 
th  inkin’  the  Red  Poocher  is  prospectin' 
for  a new  huntin'-groun’,  now  he  finds 
you  in  these  parts.’ 

“ ' I'm  thinkinV  siz  Kilgar,  ‘ he  is.  An' 
throth  an'  if  he  had  waited  another  five 
minutes  on  me  yistherday  morn  in’,  I'd  'a’ 
sent  him  to  a new  huntin’-groun'  be  a 
mortial  fast  express,  with  his  fare  paid.' 
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“An1  right  enough,  the  Red  Poocher 
did  seem  purty  slow  about  sh owin’  up 
either  on  Meena valla  or  on  Binbane — 
Kilgar’s  place.  Kilgar  an’  Hedger,  with 
Peadhar  Kittagh  an1  Tuathal  McHugh, 
was  out  on  the  two  places  day  about. 
It  was  lovely  weather — just  much  like 
the  sort  me  an’  you  had  the  day — 
an’  the  gintlemen  did  enjoy  themselves, 
without  no  manner  i’  doubt.  For  the 
game  was  purty  plenty,  an’  they  tumbled 
them  at  the  rate  of  a shower  i’  hail,  an’ 
packed  an’  sent  off  well-filled  hampers  be 
the  dozen  to  their  frien’s  in  all  corners 
i’  the  kingdom,  Kil gar's  man,  Thady,  as 
he  was  called,  bein’  kept  as  busy  as  a 
nailer  thrinnlin’  [trundling]  them  off 
away  to  Sthranorlar,  day  an’  daily. 
Hedger,  he  was  in  the  very  best  i’  good- 
humor,  an’  Kilgar  was  noways  behind. 
They  shot  both  i’  them  lake  sodgers  all 
day,  an’  dhrunk  lake  beggars  half  i’  the 
night;  for  Peadhar  Kittagh  was  as  fine  a 
han’  at  runnin’  a still  as  e’er  another  in 
the  parish;  an’  he’d  as  soon  think  iv 
laivin’  his  house  without  a dlirap  i’  dew 
as  without  holy  wather.  Then  when  the 
two  gintlemen  would  get  hearty  at  the 
potteen  it  was  as  good  as  a play,  I’m 
toul’,  to  hear  them  cursin’  the  Red  Pooch- 
er, an’  makin’  their  brags  what  they'd  do 
if  he’d  dar’  wipe  his  boots  on  their  heath- 
er, an’  laughin’  at  the  numskulls  that 
let  him  play  his  pranks  on  them,  aicli  i’ 
them  thryin’  to  outdo  the  other  in  their 
defiance  iv  the  Red  Poocher,  the  wurrl’, 
an’  the  divil.  Then  when  Kilgar,  some- 
where afore  morn  in’,  would  take  it  in  his 
head  to  go  home  with  Tuathal  an’  get  an 
hour’s  sleep,  Hedger  he’d  laive  him  up  the 
moor  ; an’  when  the  two  would  part 
they’d  continue  firin’  salutes  afther  wan 
another  till  they’d  get  out  iv  hearin’. 
They  had  the  whole  counthrv-side  in  a 
tarrible  state  iv  alarm  for  the  week  these 
doin’s  lasted;  people  \yirr  afeerd  to  go  to 
bed  at  night,  for  they  couldn’t  tell  what 
the  norra  damage  these  fellas  with  their 
fire-arms  would  take  it  into  their  cracked 
noddles  to  do  some  night  they’d  have  a 
worse  (it  on  than  usual;  an’ no  daicent 
man  knew,  goin’  to  bed  in  the  heighth  iv 
health,  but  he’d  fin’  himself  risin’  a corp 
in  the  mornin'. 

“A  week,  I saved,  these  doin’s  lasted, 
an’  then,  like  a capsized  car,  come  to  a 
middlin’  sudden  stop.  An’  it  was  this 
way:  On  Sunday  night  Peadhar  put  the 
potteen  on  the  boord  for  them  as  usual, 


an’  afther  sayin’  the  litany  on  the  Red 
Poocher  they  sung  song  an’  song  about, 
till  a couple  iv  hours  afore  sunrise,  when 
they  had  the  usual  noisy  partin’  on  the 
hill,  an’  Hedger  he  returned  to  have  a 
wee  wink  iv  sleep,  an’  be  over  to  Bin- 
bane  brave  an’ early  for  another  big  day’s 
shootin’ : on  Sathurday  they  had  been 
shootin’  Meenavalla,  so  Monday  was  due 
to  the  other.  In  the  mornin’,  then, 
Peadhar  Kittagh  managed,  by  manes  iv 
plenty  i’  good  diggin’  in  the  ribs,  to  get 
the  Englishman  up  betimes  an’  feed  him, 
when  the  both  i’  them  shouldhered  their 
guns  an’  made  th racks  for  their  neighbor, 
laivin’  Hedger’s  man,  who’d  been,  iv 
coorse,  doin’  senthry-go  all  night  on  the 
moor  an’  the  hill,  in  bed  an’  snorin’  lake 
five  carters. 

“They  expected  to  meet  Kilgar  an’  Tua- 
thal on  the  hill  ; but  there  wasu't  any 
sign  iv  them;  so  Hedger  an’  Peadhar 
Kittagh  headed  on  down  to’rst  Tuathal’s. 

4 4 4 Be  mae  faith,’  siz  Hedger,  4 if,  as 
you  say,  I slep’  as  heavy  as  a hog  this 
mornin’,  Kilgar  must  ’a’  slep’  lake  an 
elephant.  Ay,  there’s  the  pair  i’  them 
now,’  siz  he,  * without  the  house.  Whis- 
tle on  them  an’  see  what  the  divil’s  keep- 
in’  them.’  So  Peadhar  whistled. 

“‘That’s  Tuathal,’ siz  Peadhar;  ‘but 
Kilgar  hasn’t  shown  out  yet.  That  oth- 
er’s some  sth ranger  or  other.’ 

“Hedger  an’  Peadhar  started  a couple 
i’  birds  here,  had  a bang  at  them,  an’ 
fetched  down  wan.  Then  they  thripped 
it  down  to  the  house. 

4 4 4 Mae  frien’,’  siz  the  sthrange  man 
was  along  with  Tuathal,  steppin’  forrid, 

4 pardon  mae  inquirin’  yer  name.’ 

4 4 4 My  name,’  siz  he,  4 is  Hedger— Mis- 
ther  Hedger  iv  Oxfoord,  England.  You're 
a frien’  to  Kilgar,  I suppose?  What  the 
divil’s  the  raison  he  isn’t  out  afore  this?' 

4 4 4 Yis,  I’m  a frien’  iv  Kilgar's — a very 
particular  frien’,  in  fact.  Misther  Kil- 
gar ’ill  appear  to  ye  in  another  minnit. 
You’re  a very  pretty  shot,  Misther  Hedg- 
er, an’  that’s  a fine  bird  neatly  tumbled. 
Might  I ax  if  ye  have  knocked  over  many 
on  this  hill,  Misther  Hedger?’ 

4 4 4 Why,  yis,’  siz  Hedger.  4 I'm  not  a 
man  noways  given  to  braggin’,  but  I'll 
say  that  if  any  other  man  in  Englan'. 
Irelan’,  Scotian’,  or  Donegal  would  engage 
to  dhrop  as  many  birds  on  this  hill  as 
I’ve  done  in  the  four  days  I’ve  been  on  it 
with  Kilgar,  I’d — I’d  just  have  an  itch  to 
see  that  man— Kilgar  himself  only  ex- 
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cepted.  I do  admit  that  Kilgar  bates 
me— -but  then  Kilgar  bates  the  divil  him- 
self; the  divil  himself  when  lie  was  a 
dhragoon  couldn’t  shoot  with  Misther  Kil- 
gar iv  Athlone.  That’s  admitted,  an’  can’t 
be  denied.1 

“ ‘Indeed?  Misther  Kilgar  invited  ye 
help  him  shoot  the  hill,  I suppose?1 

“‘Ay.  Ye  see  its  this  way:  There’s 
a scoundliril  iv  a fella  goin’  about  here 
— an1  unhung  too,  I’m  sorry  to  say— that 
they  call  the  Red  Poocher.  He  was 
startin’  in  with  his  thricks  upon  sthran- 
gers  when  I come  here,  an1  I put  about 
the  size  iv  a naggin  iv  shot  in  to  him  wan 
evenin’  an1  passed  him  on  from  me  moor 
— Meenavalla.  He  come  this  way,  an1 
Kilgar,  noways  loth  to  help  the  lame  dog 
over  the  stile,  give  him  another  fistful 
or  two  iv  the  same  medicine,  an1  sent 
him  further.  On  the  sthren’th  iv  this 
we  sthruck  up  an  acquaintance,  an’  shot 
our  Ian’s  day  about,  formin’  an  alliance 
that  has  sthruck  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
all  poochers,  an’  kep’  them  as  mute  mice 
in  a male-bag.1 

“ ‘Railly?’  siz  the  sthranger,  in  a very 
sleekit,  quiet  way.  ‘Then  I’m  mortial 
glad  to  l’arn  it.  I am  mighty  intherest- 
ed  meself  in  the  suppression  iv  poochers 
an1  poochin1.’ 

“‘Right  ye  are,  oul’  chap.  Give  us 
yer  ban1  on  it,1  siz  Hedger,  reachin’  for 
the  fella’s  fist. 

“ ‘ Aisy,  aisy,’  siz  the  fella,  dhrawin1 
back.  4 Mortial  much  intherested,  I say, 


in  the  suppression  iv  poochers  and  pooch- 
in1, an’  that’s  why  it’ll  give  me  shupreme 
pleasure  to— with  all  the  expedition  I can 
— present  you,  Misther  Hedger  iv  Oxfoord, 
England,  with  a writ  for  a very  ban ’some 
figure  i1  damages,  be  raison  iv  yerself  an’ 
yer  sarvint,  in  conjunction  with  another 
pair  iv  notorious  pooch  el’s— wan  iv  them 
popularly  known  as  the  Red  Poocher — 
shootin’  my  Binbane  take  for  four  days, 
an’  killin’,  slavin’,  and  otherwise  de- 
sthroyin’  the  grouse,  snipe,  an’  hares 
thereon,  an’  other  game.  My  name  is 
Misther  Kilgar  — Misther  Augustus  Kil- 
gar, iv  Athlone,  solicitor.  An’,  further- 
more, Misther  Hedger  iv  Oxfoord,  Eng- 
lan’,’  siz  he,  still  in  the  politest  manner 
imaginable,  ‘I  may  mention  for  yer  grati- 
fication that  if  yer  English  frien’s  don't 
die  till  they  taste  some  iv  the  many 
hampers  iv  game  you’ve  been  thrinnlin' 
off  to  them  from  Meenavalla,  they’re  like- 
ly to  live  to  a very  ripe  oul’  age.  It’s  a 
sort  of  consolation  to  me  to  know  that  if 
the  Red  Poocher  got  yer  help  to  pooch 
me,  he  like  ways  took  the  loan  iv  ye  to 
help  pooch  yerself. 

“ 4 As  to  the  criminal  action  ye’ve  left 
yerself  open  to,  Misther  Hedger  iv  Ox- 
foord, England,  I’ll  lay  that  entirely 
atween  yerself  an’  the  police.’ 

“ Faith,  poor  Grip's  ’wakened  again,  an’ 
as  fresh  as  a May  flower.  Ellen,  a thea- 
gair , Grip  would  die  in  the  dumps  if  I 
didn’t  let  him  toss  a bvoc  now  an'  again 
for  sport.” 


THE  CENTURY’S  PROGRESS  IN  EXPERIMENTAL 

PSYCHOLOGY". 

BY  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 


I. 

A LITTLE  over  a hundred  years  ago 
a reform  movement  was  afoot  in 
the  w’orld  in  the  interests  of  the  in- 
sane. As  was  fitting,  the  movement 
showed  itself  first  in  America,  where 
these  unfortunates  were  humanely  cared 
for  at  a time  when  their  treatment  else- 
where was  worse  than  brutal,  but  Eng- 
land and  France  quickly  fell  into  line. 
The  leader  on  this  side  the  water  was  the 
famous  Philadelphian  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush, 
“the  Sydenham  of  America”;  in  Eng 
land,  Dr.  William  Tuko  inaugurated  the 


movement;  and  in  France,  Dr.  Philippe 
Pinel,  single-handed,  led  the  way.  Moved 
by  a common  spirit,  though  acting  quite 
independently,  these  men  raised  a revolt 
against  the  traditional  custom  which, 
spurning  the  insane  as  demon  - haunted 
outcasts,  had  condemned  these  unfortu- 
nates to  dungeons,  chains,  and  the  lash. 
Hitherto  few  people  had  thought  it  other 
than  the  natural  course  of  events  that 
the  “maniac”  should  he  thrust  into  a 
dungeon,  and  perhaps  chained  to  the  wall 
with  the  aid  of  an  iron  band  riveted  per- 
manently about  his  neck  or  waist.  Many 
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of  iii  hraiu  studies  was  a l IV  ohserviid;  that  U6/  lxp*uis  Vf  persons 

n*an  i»>  bteUi,.  bit  l 'l.'vi ri.sui 1 1 by  adtqikteM,  living  ill  fdd  ivjx  -v*'r  - hullirr  till: 

lb*  Frmu  d*»sepu  f »a( I originator  nf  lljv  Hvei^pe.  Ulid  v !•>:'•  hfr;  of 

:uotOfh>ur  :<v*Wm  of  phmitdngy,  atrophy  and  Jm  reamed  that  drear 
Tbe  me».’/te>j  dwcp.ia*  ink*  which  this  sy#-  i<pte  normal  Viceorii^uuini^ii^  of  se»uii*y\ 

U*m  H-JS  fAlten  through  the  exposition#  No  out-  nowadays  wonM  qu«>jiMii  tin*  «.• 

of  peripatetic  oteiri/buns  should  m-t  luaft#  rnrmyvof  [hi*  observation,  hut  i he  :<cicn-- 
u$  forget  that  Dr.  (rail  himself  was  am  Hfte  world  vyas  md  ffrnte  wady  for  it  |j| 
U-itv-uUy  u higldy  educated  phy  shame  ;»  1:8^5  ;.  f4r  w hi -u"  IV >amuo  i.i > m mmuoed 

oui^fnj  student  of  tU*'braip  and  mind,  biV  discovery  to  tin*  Prmu'h  .Wndcmy, 
rveordtu*:  to  ihg  hrst  light  of  hm  iiim\  that  august  iiod  sommhVt  pah  ‘«»rluv! 
and',  tv dhal,  an  *parh£M  laud  hornet  be  I »* it] y \vu$  nioVed  to  <p>iie  o n..ri»;mihr 

hvvor  in  the  validity  of  ihv  sy^Viii  be  wmth,  mu!  fWhmlr  the 
hilil  originated.  Tliv  system  itself,  taken  the  pri  vj k\ir«:»  of  fhiVlitn-  iieaha-V;  From 
aMssa  vriority  was  hopelessly  Fatilly,  yet  »«  which  h te  *vi>.hate  .that  Ihv*  jW'rtudly  lite 
vois  uot  bykhnut  jte  luteur  germ  of  truth,  era  ted  spirit  of  the  HW*  p/hateo}.*.:*-  had 
,{<  Inter  H users'  were  to  show..  DoW  Vlyy  no  rtwaTo  .friWj  rfsf  i f a ItejtetiYiViyh.t  ike 
ikxnlv  its  on.thoe  Intusulf  believed  in  it  r\c$>i  of-  (be  Drq  quarter  yd  »mh*  cmd urv', 
te  rveivuied  by  lte«  paper  which  he  yon-  Vobujhn  mebypimbcM  cohwvf-.y.  *d  ritejo.np 
tribVtted  h.  I he  French  Academy  o f $eh  ar.ee  ■.«:»!  n>n. 

eticn  jo  DUS  The  paper  jjusc-lf  a as  uv  fl.: 

frrrod  b»  a.  committee  of  which  pinrd  a ini  .While  studies  of  the.  hntin  were  thus 
Oivkr'  wmv  roe 'in  hers..  The..  Verdict  .'of  , heing  in  uviet*  raied:  the  nervuu-  svnUhi. 
tins  (-orninikee  was  ad  v<!i^c,  a »i»l  jUsily  which  h Uic  vhuuiH*f  vjf  eouoin.muai-  • 
so:  yet  #he  system  coM'ieu»u»  d had  ut  iiott  hvt  ween  tin1  brnm  and  the  subside 

.D*.vst:  ♦.oiiv’' merit ' wiiieli  hi  \\a«  i»vm<r  iiorr- 
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the  con^h»jioi«  that  the  : .inc.ijHivd  fhs.co,  ,%ry  tV.>s 

hfto?-;  i-  ihe  rM'./.Hi  (V  . * ' ^V:V  VyT  ,,:‘‘(1'  ifi  ^ D tc,  {>r  -a; 

?e»r«o  '‘Vr-*-v\-P!  !.■'.*  b‘.  ; ■ ' - K . ,'  V;v'.  >' ■' ;.'<0  let- wards  H< r F'haHesi 

tiivasy.eijee  ii  rwl  iied  ahoot  biOna^  F-.,?;iid: 

jt  n hurid  of  kc^iVUjSw 

whs  Dr  rfpurz- 

h«ojf : ;j.  man  «f  uo»  11104 u 
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stmh  And  p<\f.y 
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uri^idg  Iheif?  ^t:^W  prVy- 
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g-jiir  of  Or iftd . t|oik* 

f rom  /toy  ivhAfO^vr  hs  16 
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die.  ami  loddiVhcd  jhioily  with  him  H 
cdftv^u’al  W'iVk  ov  the  muw  rpte  sy^fedi  of 
vertebrates  in  4H2m  i 1 1 i i n j?  mad e at 
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JtWnpois  Magemlie--  in  (1m;*  course  of  his  Expcriinevvi^rs  every  relieve  7sonn  >ou 
corn ex^nrr^ivi^i  stud ies  of  fl vrru;i)  the ^ ofoervaiibiU  *>f  I VI 3:  ip-hi  ; 
tlfO  .nerv’ofts. ' $y#pniV ■ sttt'fl;  cone  In*-.  geJVdje  f *nul<  .us.  always  h^Vj&i $[■$$&'■:■ 

*ioh»  wro  siil.jtiotfHl1  to  tli»>  most  r?4>id.  a t/mat  dmeovrry,  a f re*)*  iiy»pvi^ 

'^t§v  tnid  found  aU*>gfci!t§r;  -grryh  lo  i)vy^tigufTow5  tn  « j 1 ; 

vallilv  Byl  1:  lii^alJivlVJleV;  Ifthl;  l[ fall 

turned  In's*  attvniioi,  to  Mu-  cranial.  .another  discovery  *;,f  cvuuparahV  iiajw 

nerves,  and  }«ait  ju  ov^d  tbo»  theve  -also  ' inner-  was  panic.-  T)i*ii  Mar*in«U  Had 
are  <it  visible?  i n U v t vr*<  set* — s^js^ry  mid  the  most  faoioir^  pf  ..En^l jsji  plf 
moicr.  ttorwdhhvs.  indeed.  tht  r\vV#  sets  lus  du  e.  made  Ins  ehisvieut  •oKsery.uiintf^ 
of  lihiuemU  arc  combined  Info  aac  ner  vy  rill  ihe  j>f»eiiooveVia  that  henceforth-  *eeo* 
coni,  but,  if  traced  to  their'  oii«'m.  these  . to  hr.  k?»<uVh  a*  rctlex  action  ]n  t?*j” 
are  found  to  arise  from  dill’ Vent  brain  while  nxprnm**mnig  one  day  with  n 4e 
•eta i ires/  Thus  il  \yas  Wear  UuHa  bii>uiP  cafcfftUed  m-wl,  he  observed  that  tW 
tvi  vmreepgmzed  duality  of  iouetirm  per-  he&dicfcs  creature’s  Ihu)^  would  ee?ura«s 
4 0 i j I S to  the  entire  CNteji  nnoviul  oervivtiS  \\i  direct  respond  Hi  certain  shumh 
system.  Any  uHpnl*>  srni  from  the  rtwdi  a resjumre  could  no  longer  hr  ;<>.* 
periphery  to  the  bwiift  mu*f  hr*  con vey •*: d tdmul  if  the  spinal  nerves  .supply nee 
.dong  u perfectly  dchn.m  ehnnvtW : tile  part  were  severed.  Hence  a ,-v 
resiponsp  from  Otef  iHYuhv  sejit*>)tU  io  lift?  Hint-  responsive. centres:  «x*;ist  ia 
peri  ph^rnf  liuishtey  rmrsl  yirayerso  ati  ■ fcord  ,d^tifh]e  of  k:^iw$y- *!>*$■. 

eqnaUy  dmp.nV-  and  WlomO  in-e  dMH-reo:  vO>d  of  tran^nnfliug  a motor  impulse 

n.iM^v  If  ei-t  h‘*e  rheum  ■•■!  i .-■  iufermpipd  in.  reply  —a  fonconui'  hUherp,  s*t'e*jM 
- hy  th.‘  jjectron  of  iV  p.u-treular  nerve  t*>.  la-  rrsyvved  for  jh»‘  i„;.:n  FmUnU 
trupt  — the  t^MMVtt/orMiur-y  iems«<v  ys  dr>  .p.ni.rN  \vr*a  0,  dj.v-v  jWt  Su.-h  phe 

husl  |!::et>;w>iv.u!:!  r>  eiVe.:v5,rOlv  ;r>  :nt  • r*\uo%;Oa  of  rejiyv  :uUh.,f>  on  the  par;  >-' 

i h:VtHo  < i.s  -slopped  *hy.  ihv  ^erl  (On  *'Cid  rrx  |y  iny  On*  otle  the  fauve  ,-f  -.Vu 

of  the  trail tittwfjg'  ivlyy.  tieiousn.es.s,  hi»th  iththp  spmnl  cord  and  hi 
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tfit. : bruin  itself,  are  exlretiiely  tmidHOn;  . pakr-h iuR  ; ; &N*f  in  iiiaiiy  oases; 

tlmV.ili  short,  they  c*i»u*r  eonsumtlv  mto  ft^tfeuiak discovered,  the:  sheath 
tin;  viotivilirs.  :of  every  living  org-amHin,  js  dispensed  will).  particularly-  in  yitse  of 
:» i ;*»  h&Vfc  ii  most  important,  sburr  m the  the  .-nerves  o f the  so  ealh.O  sympathy*  ir 
-;mn .total  of  Vital  1 mm*  into  ns.  lienee,  system, 

•H;v.l)  N discovery  most.  aiw;,v,-v  bin  ad  as  ThG  sy  ui  pat  both?  system  of 
Oil*  of  the  great  mile  sfoid/s  of  jlm  advance  uwi  nerves,  hy-lhe-bye.  had  long  hr*-.. 
of  nv.o!.>h»yif!ul  seieiicm . \\nrihx  U>  the  pliystologists.  • k$- "dug  Ere 

aV II  t liese  #xh  V»  the  -seem i ug  centres  of  tlm  sv^pjri , d^uaC 

other  1] van  The- 
’ 'fifotifi 

forfev  H»il  witii 

t he  hi  Sal  nijum  worko* 

m rWin^t)  > ^iHteiv  iiy/tV 

Urn till'  JgeiH 

era!  eb^Xrter^kliii^;.  of  Verve  traeU  ;'S*M 
eiiHVrcd  a^ayy  It  eatde To  lie  kouw  it  tliat 
Ifr  uayyo  ry&el  ft  a tvunops 

ii-hre  or  thread  of  prof o |> tsi^UJs  si ivdein 
hjg*  heivVceiv  t wo  teJaaioai  points  in  .the 
ixrgani^m  bP  stW  t^rauth  \i&fayg: 

Vsti$$£ of  the'Ermn  nr  ^pituvl 
firardy  lHe  other,  a -4 

»:w*  tiea^  tlie  peiaphery  — for  eyHlttpi^  id 
a aut^hf  Or  in  the  ..skid.  istH'ih  a fU}i\»l 
irtaY  iissiNn  ai#ouT  it*,  i*  {dadSEti  vo  ydyyr*. 
in-;,  r/hmh  is  knas  a as  Urn  Oival.h  <>f 

The  fibril  itself  >s  thy 
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pi&iia tUto  *&**m&&  to  that 
% ~ ' ; ;•  ■ : y V-  Vy- P ;>; y S:‘  V- V ' Bo*  p/i<iieulai?  ui^ftVii&e.  nrresi  or 

• . • ; , ", .-i  iifeitut  y#  tije  iinpi^es  ibat 

■ vV;- . lit*,  heart  iimscles-  to 
<‘ootra^t.  But  tin*  ttlfc*  of. such  iciiii- 


k turn  ledge  of  nerve  pbysiniogNy  and 

n'j  il?lif‘  it  PlOPC  to  bft  UindO^iOOd  iUi-ii 

wli.at  hap}H*ns  in  the  $?**>€  of  tbf 
nerve- supply  i*s  uiby  >j  partnnibr 
U tubr  a wry  gy it #ra \ r i nd Vfcd  uni v.f-r-r?.' 
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stages  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
notably  in  the  mathematical  psychology 
of  Herbart,  but  its  first  definitive  out- 
put to  attract  general  attention  came 
from  the  master-hand  of  Hermann  Helm- 
holtz in  1851.  It  consisted  of  the  accurate 
measurement  of  the  speed  of  transit  of  a 
nervous  impulse  along  a nerve  tract.  To 
make  such  measurement  had  been  re- 
garded as  impossible,  it  being  supposed 
that  the  flight  of  the  nervous  impulse 
was  practically  instantaneous.  But  Helm- 
holtz readily  demonstrated  the  contrary, 
showing  that  the  nerve  cord  is  a relative- 
ly sluggish  message -bearer.  According 
to  his  experiments,  first  performed  upon 
the  frog,  the  nervous  “current”  travels 
less  than  one  hundred  feet  per  second. 
Other  experiments  performed  soon  after- 
ward by  Helmholtz  himself,  and  by  vari- 
ous followers,  chief  among  whom  was 
Du  Bois-Reymond,  modified  somewhat  the 
exact  figures  at  first  obtained,  but  did  not 
change  the  general  bearings  of  the  early 
resulis.  Thus  the  nervous  impulse  was 
shown  to  be  something  far  different,  as 
regards  speed  of  transit,  at  any  rate,  from 
the  electric  current  to  which  it  had  been 
so  often  likened.  An  electric  current 
would  flash  half-way  round  the  globe 
while  a nervous  impulse  could  travel  the 
length  of  the  human  body — from  a man’s 
foot  to  his  brain. 

The  tendency  to  bridge  the  gulf  that 
hitherto  had  separated  the  physical  from 
the  psychical  world  was  further  evi- 
denced in  the  following  decade  by  Helm- 
holtz’s remarkable  but  highly  technical 
study  of  the  sensations  of  sound  and  of 
color  in  connection  with  their  physical 
causes,  in  the  course  of  which  he  revived 
the  doctrine  of  color  vision  which  that 
other  great  physiologist  and  physicist, 
Thomas  Young,  had  advanced  half  a cen- 
tury before.  The  same  tendency  was 
further  evidenced  by  the  appearance,  in 
1852,  of  Dr.  Hermann  Lotze’s  famous  Me- 
dizinische  Psychologic,  oder  Physiologie 
d*>r  Seele , with  its  challenge  of  the  old 
myth  of  a “vital  force.”  But  the  most 
definitive  expression  of  the  new  move- 
ment was  signalized  in  1860,  when  Gus- 
tav Fechner  published  his  classical  work 
called  Psychophysik.  That  title  intro- 
duced a new  word  into  the  vocabulary 
of  science.  Fechner  explained  it  by  say- 
ing, “ I mean  by  psycho  physics  an  exact 
theory  of  the  relation  between  spirit  and 
body,  and,  in  a general  way,  between  the 
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physical  and  the  psychic  worlds.”  The 
title  became  famous,  and  the  brunt  of 
many  a controversy.  So  also  did  an- 
other phrase  which  Fechner  introduced 
in  the  course  of  his  book  — the  phrase 
“physiological  psychology.”  In  making 
that  happy  collocation  of  words  Fechner 
virtually  christened  a new  science. 

The  chief  purport  of  this  classical  book 
of  the  German  psycho-physiologist  was 
the  elaboration  and  explication  of  experi- 
ments based  on  a method  introduced  more 
than  twenty  years  earlier  by  his  country- 
man E.  H.  Weber,  but  which  hitherto 
had  failed  to  attract  the  attention  it  de- 
served. The  method  consisted  of  the 
measurement  and  analysis  of  the  definite 
relation  existing  between  external  stimuli 
of  varying  degrees  of  intensity  (various 
sounds,  for  example)  and  the  mental 
states  they  induce.  Weber’s  experiments 
grew  out  of  the  familiar  observation  that 
the  nicety  of  our  discriminations  of  vari- 
ous sounds,  weights,  or  visual  images  de- 
pends upon  the  magnitude  of  each  par- 
ticular Cause  of  a sensation  in  its  relation 
with  other  similar  causes.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, we  cannot  see  the  stars  in  the  day- 
time, though  they  shine  as  brightly  then 
as  at  night.  Again,  we  seldom  notice  the 
ticking  of  a clock  in  the  daytime,  though 
it  may  become  almost  painfully  audible 
in  the  silence  of  the  night.  Yet  again,  the 
difference  between  an  ounce  weight  and 
a two-ounce  weight  is  clearly  enough  ap- 
preciable when  we  lift  the  two,  but  one 
cannot  discriminate  in  the  same  way  be- 
tween a five-pound  weight  and  a weight 
of  one  ounce  over  five  pounds. 

This  last  example,  and  similar  ones  for 
the  other  senses,  gave  Weber  the  clew  to 
his  novel  experiments.  Reflection  upon 
every  day  experiences  made  it  clear  to 
him  that  whenever  we  consider  two  visu- 
al sensations,  or  two  auditory  sensations, 
or  two  sensations  of  weight,  in  compari- 
son one  with  another,  there  is  always  a 
limit  to  the  keenness  of  our  discrimina- 
tion, and  that  this  degree  of  keenness  va- 
ries, as  in  the  case  of  the  weights  just 
cited,  with  the  magnitude  of  the  exciting 
cause. 

Weber  determined  to  see  whether  these 
common  experiences  could  be  brought 
within  the  pale  of  a general  law.  His 
method  consisted  of  making  long  series 
of  experiments  aimed  at  the  determination, 
in  each  case,  of  what  came  to  be  spoken 
of  as  the  least  observable  difference  be- 
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tween  the  stimuli.  Thus  if  one  holds  an 
ounce  weight  in  each  hand,  and  has  tiny 
weights  added  to  one  of  them,  grain  by 
grain,  one  does  not  at  first  perceive  a dif- 
ference; but  presently,  on  the  addition  of 
a certain  grain,  he  does  become  aware  of 
the  difference.  Noting  now  how  many 
• grains  have  been  added  to  produce  this 
effect,  we  have  the  weight  which  repre- 
sents the  least  appreciable  difference  when 
the  standard  is  one  ounce. 

Now  repeat  the  experiment,  but  let  the 
weights  be  each  of  five  pounds.  Clearly 
in  this  case  we  shall  be  obliged  to  add  not 
grains,  but  drachms,  before  a difference 
between  the  two  heavy  weights  is  per- 
ceived. But  whatever  the  exact  amount 
added,  that  amount  represents  the  stim- 
ulus producing  a just  perceivable  sensa- 
tion of  difference  when  the  standard  is 
five  pounds.  And  so  on  for  indefinite 
series  of  weights  of  varying  magnitudes. 
Now  came  Weber's  curious  discovery. 
Not  only  did  he  find  that  in  repeated  ex- 
periments with  the  same  pair  of  weights 
the  measure  of  “just  perceivable  differ- 
ence ” remained  approximately  fixed,  but 
he  found,  further,  that  a remarkable  fixed 
relation  exists  between  the  stimuli  of  dif- 
ferent magnitude.  If,  for  example,  he 
had  found  it  necessary,  in  the  case  of  the 
ounce  weights,  to  add  one-fiftieth  of  an 
ounce  to  the  one  before  a difference  was 
detected,  he  found  also,  in  the  case  of  the 
five-pound  weights,  that  one-fiftieth  of  five 
pounds  must  be  added  before  producing  the 
same  result.  And  so  of  all  other  weights; 
the  amount  added  to  produce  the  stimulus 
of  “least  appreciable  difference”  always 
bore  the  same  mathematical  relation  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  weight  used,  be  that 
magnitude  great  or  small. 

Weber  found  that  the  same  thing  holds 
good  for  the  stimuli  of  the  sensations 
of  sight  and  of  hearing,  the  differential 
stimulus  bearing  always  a fixed  ratio  to 
the  total  magnitude  of  the  stimuli.  Here, 
then,  was  the  law  he  had  sought. 

Weber's  results  were  definite  enough, 
and  striking  enough,  yet  they  failed  to 
attract  any  considerable  measure  of  at- 
tention until  they  were  revived  and  ex- 
tended by  Fechner,  and  brought  before 
the  world  in  the  famous  work  on  psycho- 
physics. Then  they  precipitated  a veri- 
table melee.  Fechner  had  not  alone 
verified  the  earlier  results  (with  certain 
limitations  not  essential  to  the  present  con- 
sideration), but  had  invented  new  meth- 


ods of  making  similar  tests,  and  had  re- 
duced the  whole  question  to  mathematical 
treatment.  He  pronounced  Weber's  dis- 
covery the  fundamental  law  of  psycho- 
physics. In  honor  of  the  discoverer,  he 
christened  it  Weber's  Law.  He  clothed 
the  law  in  words  and  in  mathematical 
formulae,  and,  so  to  say,  launched  it  full 
tilt  at  the  heads  of  the  psychological 
world.  It  made  a fine  commotion,  be 
assured,  for  it  was  the  first  widely  her- 
alded bulletiu  of  the  new  psychology  in 
its  march  upon  the  strongholds  of  the 
time-honored  metaphysics.  The  accom- 
plishments of  the  microscopists  and  the 
nerve  physiologists  had  been  but  pre 
liminary — mere  border  skirmishes  of  un 
certain  import.  But  here  was  proof  that 
the  iconoclastic  movement  meant  to  in- 
vade the  very  heart  of  the  sacred  terri- 
tory of  mind — a territory  from  which 
tangible  objective  fact  had  been  supposed 
to  be  forever  barred. 

Hardly  had  the  alarm  been  sounded, 
however,  before  a new  movement  was 
made.  While  Fechner's  book  was  fresh 
from  the  press,  steps  were  being  taken  to 
extend  the  methods  of  the  physicist  in 
yet  another  way  to  the  intimate  processes 
of  the  mind.  As  Helmholtz  had  shown 
the  rate  of  nervous  impulsion  along  the 
nerve  tract  to  be  measurable,  it  was  now 
sought  to  measure  also  the  time  required 
for  the  central  nervous  mechanism  to 
perform  its  work  of  receiving  a message 
and  sending  out  a response.  This  was 
coming  down  to  the  very  threshold  of 
mind.  The  attempt  was  first  made  by 
Professor  Donders,  in  1861,  but  definitive 
results  were  only  obtained  after  many 
years  of  experiment  on  the  part  of  a host 
of  observers.  The  chief  of  these,  and  the 
man  who  has  stood  in  the  forefront  of 
the  new  movement,  and  has  been  its 
recognized  leader  throughout  the  remain 
der  of  the  century,  is  Dr.  W iihelm  Wundt, 
of  Leipzig. 

The  task  was  not  easy,  but,  in  the  long- 
run,  it  was  accomplished.  Not  alone  was 
it  shown  that  the  nerve  centre  requires  a 
measurable  time  for  its  operations,  but 
much  was  learned  as  to  conditions  that 
modify  this  time.  Thus  it  was  found 
that  different  persons  vary  in  the  rate  of 
their  central  nervous  activity — which  ex- 
plained the  “personal  equation1'  that  the 
astronomer  Bessel  had  noted  a half-cen- 
tury before.  It  was  found,  too,  that  the 
rate  of  activity  varies  also  for  the  same 
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person  under  different  conditions,  becom- 
ing retarded,  for  example,  under  influ- 
ence of  fatigue,  or  in  case  of  certain  dis- 
eases of  the  brain.  All  details  aside,  the 
essential  fact  emerges,  as  an  experimental 
demonstration,  that  the  intellectual  pro- 
cesses—sensation,  apperception,  volition — 
are  linked  irrevocably  with  the  activities 
of  the  central  nervous  tissues,  and  that 
these  activities,  like  all  other  physical 
processes,  have  a time  element.  To  that 
old  school  of  psychologists,  who  scarcely 
cared  more  for  the  human  head  than  for 
the  heels — being  interested  only  in  the 
mind — such  a linking  of  mind  and  body 
as  was  thus  demonstrated  was  naturally 
disquieting.  But  whatever  the  inferences, 
there  was  no  escaping  the  facts. 

Of  course  this  new  movement  has  not 
been  confined  to  Germany.  Indeed,  it 
had  long  had  exponents  elsewhere.  Thus 
in  England,  a full  century  earlier,  Dr. 
Hartley  had  championed  the  theory  of 
the  close  and  indissoluble  dependence  of 
mind  upon  the  brain,  and  formulated  a 
famous  vibration  theory  of  association 
that  still  merits  careful  consideration. 
Then,  too,  in  France,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  there  was  Dr.  Cabanis  with  his 
tangible,  if  crudely  phrased,  doctrine  that 
the  brain  digests  impressions  and  secretes 
thought  as  the  stomach  digests  food  and 
tiie  liver  secretes  bile.  Moreover,  Her- 
bert Spencer's  Principles  of  Psychology , 
with  its  avowed  co  ordination  of  mind 
and  body  and  its  vitalizing  theory  of  evo- 
lution, appeared  in  1855,  half  a decade 
before  the  work  of  Fechner.  But  these 
influences,  though  of  vast  educational 
value,  were  theoretical  rather  than  de- 
monstrative, and  the  fact  remains  that  the 
experimental  work  which  first  attempted 
to  gauge  mental  operations  by  physical 
principles  was  mainly  done  in  Germany. 
Wundt’s  Physiological  Psychology , with 
its  full  preliminary  descriptions  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  gave 
tangible  expression  to  the  growth  of  the 
new  movement  in  1874;  and  four  years 
later,  with  the  opening  of  his  laboratory 
of  Physiological  Psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig,  the  new  psychology 
may  be  said  to  have  gained  a permanent 
foothold,  and  to  have  forced  itself  into 
official  recognition.  From  then  on  its 
conquest  of  the  world  was  but  a matter  of 
time. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there 
is  one  other  method  of  strictly  experi- 


mental examination  of  the  mental  field, 
latterly  much  in  vogue,  which  had  a dif- 
ferent origin.  This  is  the  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  the  phenomena  of  hyp- 
notism. This  subject  was  rescued  from 
the  hands  of  charlatans,  rechristened,  and 
subjected  to  accurate  investigation  by  Dr. 
James  Braid,  of  Manchester,  as  early  as 

1841.  But  his  results,  after  attracting 
momentary  attention,  fell  from  view, 
and,  despite  desultory  efforts,  the  subject 
was  not  again  accorded  a general  hear- 
ing from  the  scientific  world  until  1878, 
when  Dr.  Charcot  took  it  up  at  the  Sal- 
petriere  in  Paris,  followed  soon  afterward 
by  Dr.  Rudolf  Heidenhain,  of  Breslau,  and 
a host  of  other  experimenters.  The  value 
of  the  method  in  the  study  of  mental 
states  was  soon  apparent.  Most  of  Braid’s 
experiments  were  repeated,  and  in  the 
main  his  results  were  confirmed.  His 
explanation  of  hypnotism,  or  artificial 
somnambulism,  as  a self-induced  state,  in- 
dependent of  any  occult  or  supersensible 
influence,  soon  gained  general  credence. 
His  belief  that  the  initial  stages  are  due 
to  fatigue  of  nervous  centres,  usually 
from  excessive  stimulation,  has  not  been 
supplanted,  though  supplemented  by  no- 
tions growing  out  of  the  new  knowledge 
as  to  subconscious  mentality  in  general, 
and  the  inhibitory  influence  of  one  cen- 
tre over  another  in  the  central  nervous 
mechanism. 

These  studies  of  the  psychologists  and 
pathologists  bring  the  relations  of  mind 
and  body  into  sharp  relief.  But  even 
more  definite  in  this  regard  was  the  work 
of  the  brain  physiologists.  Chief  of  these, 
during  the  middle  period  of  the  century, 
was  the  man  who  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  “father  of  brain  physiology,” 
Marie  Jean  Pierre  Flourens,  of  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes  of  Paris,  the  pupil  and 
worthy  successor  of  Magendie.  His  ex- 
periments in  nerve  physiology  were  be- 
gun in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century, 
but  his  local  experiments  upon  the  brain 
itself  were  not  culminated  until  about 

1842.  At  this  time  the  old  dispute  over 
phrenology  had  broken  out  afresh,  and 
the  studies  of  Flourens  were  aimed,  in 
part  at  least,  at  the  strictly  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  this  troublesome  topic. 

In  the  course  of  these  studies  Flourens 
discovered  that  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
the  part  of  the  brain  which  connects  that 
organ  with  the  spinal  cord,  there  is  a 
centre  of  minute  size  which  cannot  be 
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injured  in  the  least  without  causing  the 
instant  death  of  the  animal  operated  upon. 
It  may  be  added  that  it  is  this  spot  which 
is  reached  by  the  needle  of  the  garroter  in 
Spanish  executions,  and  that  the  same 
centre  also  is  destroyed  when  a criminal 
is  “ successfully ” hanged,  this  time  by 
the  forced  intrusion  of  a process  of 
the  second  cervical  vertebra.  Flourens 
named  this  spot  the  “vital  knot.”  Its 
extreme  importance,  as  is  now  under- 
stood, is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
centre  of  nerves  that  supply  the  heart; 
but  this  simple  explanation,  annulling 
the  conception  of  a specific  u life  centre,” 
was  not  at  once  apparent. 

Other  experiments  of  Flourens  seemed 
to  show  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  seat  of 
the  centres  that  co  ordinate  muscular  ac- 
tivities, and  that  the  higher  intellectual 
faculties  are  relegated  to  the  cerebrum. 
But  beyond  this,  as  regards  localization, 
experiment  faltered.  Negative  results,  as 
regards  specific  faculties,  were  obtained 
from  all  localized  irritations  of  the  cere- 
brum, and  Flourens  was  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the  cerebral  lobe,  while  being 
undoubtedly  the  seat  of  higher  intellec- 
tion, performs  its  functions  with  its  en- 
tire structure.  This  conclusion,  which 
incidentally  gave  a quietus  to  phrenol- 
ogy,  was  accepted  generally,  and  became 
the  stock  doctrine  of  cerebral  physiology 
for  a generation. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  these 
studies  of  Flourens  had  a double  bearing. 
They  denied  localization  of  cerebral  func- 
tions, but  they  demonstrated  the  localiza- 
tion of  certain  nervous  processes  in  other 
portions  of  the  brain.  On  the  whole, 
then,  they  spoke  positively  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  localization  of  function  in  the 
brain,  for  which  a certain  number  of  stu- 
dents contended;  while  their  evidence 
against  cerebral  localization  was  only  neg- 
ative. There  was  here  and  there  an  ob- 
server who  felt  that  this  negative  testi- 
mony was  not  conclusive.  In  particular, 
the  German  anatomist  Meynert,  who  had 
studied  the  disposition  of  nerve  tracts  in 
the  cerebrum,  was  led  to  believe  that  the 
anterior  portions  of  the  cerebrum  must 
have  motor  functions  in  preponderance; 
the  posterior  portions,  sensory  func- 
tions. Somewhat  similar  conclusions  were 
reached  also  by  Dr.  Hughlings-Jackson, 
ill  England,  from  his  studies  of  epilepsy. 
But  no  positive  evidence  was  forth-com- 
ing until  1861,  when  Dr.  Paul  Broca 


brought  before  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine in  Paris  a case  of  brain  lesion  which 
he  regarded  as  having  most  important 
bearings  on  the  question  of  cerebral  lo- 
calization. 

The  case  was  that  of  a patient  at  the 
Bicetre,  who  for  twenty  years  had  been 
deprived  of  the  power  of  speech,  seeming- 
ly through  loss  of  memory  of  words.  In 
1861  this  patient  died,  and  au  autopsy  re- 
vealed that  a certaiu  convolution  of  the 
left  frontal  lobe  of  his  cerebrum  had  been 
totally  destroyed  by  disease,  the  remain- 
der of  his  brain  being  intact.  Broca  felt 
that  this  observation  pointed  strongly  to 
a localization  of  the  memory  of  words  in 
a definite  area  of  the  brain.  Moreover, 
it  transpired  that  the  case  was  not  with- 
out precedent.  As  long  ago  as  1825  Dr. 
Boil  lard  had  been  led,  through  pathologi- 
cal studies,  to  locate  definitely  a centre 
for  the  articulation  of  words  in  the  fron- 
tal Jobe,  and  here  and  there  other  ob- 
servers had  made  tentatives  in  the  same 
direction.  Boil  lard  had  even  followed 
the  matter  up  with  pertinacity,  but  the 
world  was  not  ready  to  listen  to  him. 
Now,  however,  in  the  half-decade  that 
followed  Broca's  announcements,  interest 
rose  to  fever-heat,  and  through  the  efforts 
of  Broca,  Boillard,  and  numerous  others 
it  was  proved  that  a veritable  centre  hav- 
ing a strange  domination  over  the  mem- 
ory of  articulate  words  has  its  seat  in  the 
third  convolution  of  the  frontal  lobe  of 
tlie  cerebrum,  usually  in  the  left  hemi- 
sphere. That  part  of  the  brain  has  since 
been  known  to  the  English-speaking  world 
as  the  convolution  of  Broca,  a name 
which,  strangely  enough,  the  discoverer's 
compatriots  have  been  slow  to  accept. 

This  discovery  very  naturally  reopened 
the  entire  subject  of  brain  localization. 
It  was  but  a short  step  to  the  inference 
that  there  must  be  other  definite  centres 
worth  the  seeking,  and  various  observers 
set  about  searching  for  them.  In  1867 
a clew  was  gained  by  Eckhard,  who,  re- 
peating a forgotten  experiment  of  Haller 
and  Zinn  of  the  previous  century,  re- 
moved portions  of  the  brain  cortex  of  an- 
imals, with  the  result  of  producing  con- 
vulsions. But  the  really  vital  departure 
was  made  in  1870  by  the  German  investi- 
gators Fritsch  and  Hitzig,  who,  by  stim- 
ulating definite  areas  of  tlie  cortex  of  an- 
imals with  a galvanic  current,  produced 
contraction  of  definite  sets  of  muscles  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  These 
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most  important  experiments,  received  at 
first  with  incredulity,  were  repeated  and 
extended  in  1873  by  Dr.  David  Ferrier,  of 
London,  and  soon  afterward  by  a small 
army  of  independent  workers  everywhere, 
prominent  among1  whom  were  Franck 
and  Pitres  in  France,  Munck  and  Goltz 
in  Germany,  and  Horsley  and  Schafer 
in  England.  The  detailed  results,  natu- 
rally enough,  were  not  at  first  all  in 
harmony.  Some  observers,  as  Goltz, 
even  denied  the  validity  of  the  conclu- 
sions in  toto.  But  a consensus  of  opin- 
ion, based  on  multitudes  of  experiments, 
soon  placed  the  broad  general  facts  for 
which  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  contended  be- 
yond controversy.  It  was  found,  in- 
deed, that  the  cerebral  centres  of  motor 
activities  have  not  quite  the  finality  at 
first  ascribed  to  them  by  some  observers, 
since  it  may  often  happen  that  after  the 
destruction  of  a centre,  with  attending 
I06S  of  function,  there  may  be  a gradual 
restoration  of  the  lost  function,  proving 
that  other  centres  have  acquired  the  ca- 
pacity to  take  the  place  of  the  one  de- 
stroyed. There  are  limits  to  this  capaci- 
ty for  substitution,  however,  and  with 
this  qualification  the  definiteness  of  the 
localization  of  motor  functions  in  the 
cerebral  cortex  has  become  an  accepted 
part  of  brain  physiology. 

Nor  is  such  localization  confined  to 
motor  centres.  Later  experiments,  par- 
ticularly of  Ferrier  and  of  Munck,  proved 
that  the  centres  of  vision  are  equally  re- 
stricted in  their  location,  this  time  in  the 
posterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  that 
hearing  has  likewise  its  local  habitation. 
Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  eacli  form  of  primary  sensation  is 
based  on  impressions  which  mainly  come 
to  a definitely  localized  goal  in  the  brain. 
But  all  this,  be  it  understood,  has  no  ref- 
erence to  the  higher  forms  of  intellection. 
All  experiment  has  proved  futile  to  local- 
ize these  functions,  except  indeed  to  the 
extent  of  corroborating  the  familiar  fact 
of  their  dependence  upon  the  brain,  and, 
somewhat  problematically,  upon  the  an- 
terior lobes  of  the  cerebrum  in  particular. 
But  this  is  precisely  what  should  be  ex- 
pected, for  the  clearer  insight  into  the 
nature  of  mental  processes  makes  it  plain 
that  in  the  main  these  alleged  “ facul- 
ties” are  not  in  themselves  localized. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  “faculty”  of 
language  is-  associated  irrevocably  with 
centres  of  vision,  of  hearing,  and  of  mus- 


cular activity,  to  go  no  further,  and  only 
becomes  possible  through  the  association 
of  these  widely  separated  centres.  The 
destruction  of  Broca’s  centre,  as  was  early 
discovered,  does  not  altogether  deprive  a 
patient  of  his  knowledge  of  language. 
He  may  be  totally  unable  to  speak 
(though  as  to  this  there  are  all  degrees  of 
variation),  and  yet  may  comprehend  what 
is  said  to  him,  and  be  able  to  read,  think, 
and  even  write  correctly.  Thus  it  ap- 
peal’s that  Broca’s  centre  is  peculiarly 
bound  up  with  the  capacity  for  articu- 
late speech,  but  is  far  enough  from  being 
the  seat  of  Che  faculty  of  language  in  its 
entirety. 

In  a similar  way,  most  of  the  supposed 
isolated  “faculties”  of  higher  intellec- 
tion appear,  upon  clearer  analysis,  as 
complex  aggregations  of  primary  sensa- 
tions, and  hence  necessarily  dependent 
upon  numerous  and  scattered  centres. 
Some  “faculties,”  as  memory  and  voli- 
tion, may  be  said  in  a sense  to  be  primor- 
dial endowments  of  every  nerve  cell — 
even  of  every  body  cell.  Indeed,  an  ul- 
timate analysis  relegates  all  intellection, 
in  its  primordial  adumbrations,  to  every 
particle  of  living  matter.  But  such  re- 
finements of  analysis,  after  all,  cannot 
hide  the  fact  that  certain  forms  of  higher 
intellection  involve  a pretty  definite  col- 
location and  elaboration  of  special  sensa- 
tions. Such  specialization,  indeed,  seems 
a necessary  accompaniment  of  mental 
evolution.  That  every  such  specialized 
function  has  its  localized  centres  of  co-or- 
dination, of  some  such  significance  as  the 
demonstrated  centres  of  articulate  speech, 
can  hardly  be  in  doubt— though  this,  be 
it  understood,  is  an  induction,  not  as  yet 
a demonstration.  In  other  words,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  numerous 
“centres,”  in  this  restricted  sense,  exist 
in  the  brain  that  have  as  yet  eluded  the 
investigator.  Indeed,  the  current  con- 
ception regards  the  entire  cerebral  cortex 
as  chiefly  composed  of  centres  of  ultimate 
co-ordination  of  impressions,  which  in 
their  cruder  form  are  received  by  more 
primitive  nervous  tissues— the  basal  gan- 
glia, the  cerebellum,  and  medulla,  and 
the  spinal  cord.  This  of  course  is  equiv- 
alent to  postulating  the  cerebral  cortex  as 
the  exclusive  seat  of  higher  intellection. 
This  preposition,  however,  to  which  a 
safe  induction  seems  to  lead,  is  far  afield 
from  the  substantiation  of  the  old  con- 
ception of  brain  localization,  which  was 
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based  on  faulty  psychology,  and  equally 
faulty  inductions  from  few  premises. 
The  details  of  Gall’s  system,  as  propound- 
ed by  generations  of  his  mostly  unworthy 
followers,  lie  quite  beyond  the  pale  of 
scientific  discussion.  Yet,  as  I have  said, 
a germ  of  truth  was  there— the  idea  of 
specialization  of  cerebral  functions — and 
modern  investigators  have  rescued  that 
central  conception  from  the  phrenological 
rubbish  heap  in  which  its  discoverer  un- 
fortunately left  it  buried. 

IV. 

The  common  ground  of  all  these  vari- 
ous lines  of  investigations  of  pathologist, 
anatomist,  physiologist,  physicist,  and 
psychologist  is,  clearly,  the  central  ner- 
vous system— the  spinal  cord  and  the 
brain.  The  importance  of  these  structures 
as  the  foci  of  nervous  and  mental  activi- 
ties has  been  recognized  more  and  more 
with  each  new  accretion  of  knowledge, 
and  the  effort  to  fathom  the  secrets  of 
their  intimate  structure  has  been  unceas- 
ing. For  the  earlier  students,  only  the 
crude  methods  of  gross  dissections  and 
microscopical  inspection  were  available. 
These  could  reveal  something,  but  of 
course  the  inner  secrets  were  for  the  keen- 
er insight  of  the  microscopist  alone.  And 
even  for  him  the  task  of  investigation 
was  far  from  facile,  for  the  central  ner- 
vous tissues  are  the  most  delicate  and 
fragile,  and  on  mauy  accounts  the  most 
difficult  of  manipulation  of  any  in  the 
body. 

Special  methods,  therefore,  were  needed 
for  this  essay,  and  brain  histology  has 
progressed  by  fitful  impulses,  each  for- 
ward jet  marking  the  introduction  of 
some  ingenious  improvement  of  mechan- 
ical technique,  which  placed  a new  wea- 
pon in  the  hands  of  the  investigators. 

The  very  beginning  was  made  in  1824 
by  Rolando, who  first  thought  of  cutting 
chemically  hardened  pieces  of  brain  tis- 
sues into  thin  sections  for  microscopical 
examination  — the  basal  structure  upon 
which  almost  all  the  later  advances  have 
beeu  conducted.  Muller  presently  dis- 
covered that  bichromate  of  potassium  in 
solution  makes  the  best  of  fluids  for  the 
preliminary  preservation  and  hardening 
of  the  tissues.  Stilling,  in  1842,  perfected 
the  method  by  introducing  the  custom  of 
cutting  a series  of  consecutive  sections  of 
the  same  tissue,  in  order  to  trace  nerve 
tracts  and  establish  spacial  relations. 


Then  from  time  to  time  mechanical  in- 
genuity added  fresh  details  of  improve- 
ment. It  was  found  that  pieces  of  hard- 
ened tissue  of  extreme  delicacy  can  be 
made  better  subject  to  manipulation  by 
being  impregnated  with  collodion  or  cel 
loidine,  and  embedded  in  paraffine.  Lat- 
terly it  has  become  usual  to  cut  sections 
also  from  fresh  tissues,  unchanged  bv 
chemicals,  by  freezing  them  suddenly 
with  vaporized  ether,  or,  better,  carbonic 
acid.  By  these  methods,  and  with  the 
aid  of  perfected  microtomes,  the  worker 
of  recent  periods  avails  himself  of  sections 
of  brain  tissues  of  a tenuousness  which 
the  early  investigators  could  not  ap- 
proach. 

But  more  important  even  than  the 
cutting  of  thin  sections  is  the  process  of 
making  the  different  parts  of  the  section 
visible,  one  differentiated  from  another. 
The  thin  section,  as  the  early  workers 
examined  it,  was  practically  colorless,  and 
even  the  crudest  details  of  its  structure 
were  made  out  with  extreme  difficulty. 
Remak  did,  indeed,  manage  to  discover 
that  the  brain  tissue  is  cellular,  as  early 
as  1833,  and  Ehrenberg  in  the  same  year 
saw  that  it  is  also  fibrillar,  but  beyond 
this  no  great  advance  was  made  until 
1858,  when  a sudden  impulse  was  received 
from  a new  process  introduced  by  Ger- 
lacb.  The  process  itself  was  most  simple, 
consisting  essentially  of  nothing  more 
than  the  treatment  of  a microscopical 
section  with  a solution  of  carmine.  But 
the  result  was  wonderful,  for  when  such 
a section  was  placed  under  the  lens,  it  no 
longer  appeared  homogeneous.  Sprinkled 
through  its  substance  were  seen  irregular 
bodies  that  had  taken  on  a beautiful  color, 
while  the  matrix  in  which  they  were  em- 
bedded remained  unstained.  In  a word, 
the  central  nerve  cell  had  sprung  sudden- 
ly into  clear  view. 

A most  interesting  body  it  proved,  this 
nerve  cell,  or  ganglion  cell,  as  it  came  to 
be  called.  It  was  seen  to  be  exceedingly 
minute  in  size,  requiring  high  powers  of 
the  microscope  to  make  it  visible.  It  ex- 
ists in  almost  infinite  numbers,  not,  how- 
ever, scattered  at  random  through  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  confined  to  those  portions  of  the  cen- 
tral  nervous  masses  which  to  the  naked 
eye  appear  gray  in  color,  being  alto- 
gether wanting  in  the  white  substance 
which  makes  up  the  chief  mass  of  the 
brain.  Eveu  in  the  gray  matter,  though 
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sometimes  thickly  distributed,  the  gan- 
glion cells  are  never  in  actual  contact 
one  with  another  ; they  always  lie  em- 
bedded in  intercellular  tissues,  which  came 
to  be  known,  following  Virchow,  as  the 
neuroglia. 

Each  ganglion  cell  was  seen  to  be  ir- 
regular in  contour,  and  to  have  jutting 
out  from  it  two  sets  of  minute  fibres,  one 
set  relatively  short,  indefinitely  numer- 
ous, and  branching  in  every  direction; 
the  other  set  limited  in  number,  some- 
times even  single,  and  startingout  direct- 
ly from  the  cell  as  if  bent  on  a longer 
journey.  The  numerous  filaments  came 
to  be  known  as  protoplasmic  processes; 
the  other  fibre  was  named,  after  its  dis- 
coverer, the  axis  cylinder  of  Deiters.  It 
was  a natural  inference,  though  not 
clearly  demonstrable  in  the  sections,  that 
these  filamentous  processes  arc  the  con- 
necting links  between  the  different  nerve 
cells,  and  also  the  channels  of  communi- 
cation between  nerve  cells  and  the  periph- 
ery of  the  body.  The  white  substance 
of  brain  and  cord,  apparently,  is  made  up 
of  such  connecting  fibres,  thus  bringing 
the  different  ganglion  cells  everywhere 
into  communication  one  with  another. 

In  the  attempt  to  trace  the  connecting 
nerve  tracts  through  this  white  substance 
by  either  macroscopical  or  microscopical 
methods,  most  important  aid  is  given  by 
a method  originated  by  Waller  in  1852. 
Earlier  than  that,  in  1839,  Nasse  had  dis- 
covered that  a severed  nerve  cord  degen- 
erates in  its  peripheral  portions.  Waller 
discovered  that  every  nerve  fibre,  sensory 
or  motor,  has  a nerve  cell  to  or  from 
which  it  leads,  which  dominates  its  nutri- 
tion, so  that  it  can  only  retain  its  vitality 
while  its  connection  with  that  cell  is  in- 
tact. Such  cells  he  named  trophic  cen- 
tres. Certain  cells  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  spinal  cord,  for  example,  are  the  tro- 
phic centres  of  the  spinal  motor  nerves. 
Other  trophic  centres,  governing  nerve 
tracts  in  the  spinal  cord  itself,  are  in  the 
various  regions  of  the  brain.  It  occurred 
to  Waller  that  by  destroying  such  cen- 
tres, or  by  severing  the  connection  at  va- 
rious regions  between  a nervous  tract  and 
its  trophic  centre,  sharply  defined  tracts 
could  be  made  to  degenerate,  and  their 
location  could  subsequently  be  accurately 
defined,  as  the  degenerated  tissues  take 
on  a changed  aspect,  both  to  macroscopi- 
cal  and  microscopical  observation.  Rec- 
ognition of  this  principle  thus  gave  the 


experimenter  a new  weapon  of  great  effi- 
ciency in  tracing  nervous  connections. 
Moreover,  the  same  principle  has  wide 
application  in  case  of  the  human  subject 
in  disease,  such  as  the  lesion  of  nerve 
tracts  or  the  destruction  of  centres  by 
localized  tumors,  by  embolisms,  or  by 
traumatisms. 

All  these  various  methods  of  anatom- 
ical examination  combine  to  make  the 
conclusion  almost  unavoidable  that  the 
central  ganglion  cells  arc  the  veritable 
“centres”  of  nervous  activity  to  which  so 
many  other  lines  of  research  have  point- 
ed. The  conclusion  was  strengthened 
by  experiments  of  the  students  of  motor 
localization,  which  showed  that  the  veri- 
table centres  of  their  discovery  lie,  demon- 
strably, in  the  gray  cortex  of  the  brain, 
not  in  the  white  matter.  But  the  full 
proof  came  from  pathology.  At  the  hands 
of  a multitude  of  observers  it  was  shown 
that  in  certain  well-known  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord,  with  resulting  paralysis,  it  is 
the  ganglion  cells  themselves  that  arc 
found  to  be  destroyed.  Similarly,  in  the 
case  of  sufferers  from  chronic  insanities, 
with  marked  dementia,  the  ganglion  cells 
of  the  cortex  of  the  brain  are  found  to 
have  undergone  degeneration.  The  brains 
of  paretics  in  particular  show  such  de- 
generation, in  striking  correspondence 
with  their  mental  decadence.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  ganglion  cell  as  the  ultimate 
centre  of  nervous  activities  was  thus 
placed  beyond  dispute. 

Meantime,  general  acceptance  being 
given  the  histological  scheme  of  Gerlacli, 
according  to  which  the  mass  of  the  white 
substance  of  the  brain  is  a mesh- work  of 
intercellular  fibrils,  a proximal  idea  seem- 
ed attainable  of  the  way  in  which  the 
ganglionic  activities  are  correlated,  and, 
through  association,  built  up,  so  to  speak, 
into  the  higher  mental  processes.  Such 
a conception  accorded  beautifully  with 
the  ideas  of  the  associationists,  who  had 
now  become  dominant  in  psychology. 
But  one  standing  puzzle  attended  this 
otherwise  satisfactory  correlation  of  an- 
atomical observations  and  psychic  anal- 
yses. It  was  this:  Since,  according  to 
the  histologist,  the  intercellular  fibres, 
along  which  impulses  are  conveyed,  con- 
nect each  brain  cell,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, with  every  other  brain  cell  in  an 
endless  mesh  - work,  how  is  it  possible 
that  various  sets  of  cells  may  at  times 
be  shut  off  from  one  another?  Such 
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isolation  must  take  place,  for  all  normal 
ideation  depends  for  its  integrity  quite  as 
much  upon  the  shutting  out  of  the  great 
mass  of  associations  as  upon  the  inclusion 
of  certain  other  associations.  For  ex- 
ample, a student  in  solving  a mathemat- 
ical problem  must  for  the  moment  become 
quite  oblivious  to  the  special  associations 
that  have  to  do  with  geography,  natural 
history,  and  the  like.  But  does  histology 
give  any  clew  to  the  way  in  which  such 
isolation  may  be  effected? 

Attempts  were  made  to  find  an  answer 
through  consideration  of  the  very  peculiar 
character  of  the  blood-supply  in  the  brain. 
Here,  as  nowhere  else,  the  terminal  twigs 
of  the  arteries  are  arranged  in  closed  sys- 
tems, not  anastomosing  freely  with  neigh- 
boring systems.  Clearly,  then,  a restrict- 
ed area  of  the  brain  may,  through  the 
controlling  influence  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves,  be  flushed  with  arterial  blood, 
while  neighboring  parts  remain  relative- 
ly anaemic.  And  since  vital  activities  un- 
questionably depend  in  part  upon  the 
supply  of  arterial  blood,  this  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  vascular  mechanism 
may  very  properly  be  supposed  to  aid  in 
the  localized  activities  of  the  central  ner- 
vous ganglia.  But  this  explanation  left 
much  to  be  desired— in  particular  when  it 
is  recalled  that  all  higher  intellection 
must  in  all  probability  involve  multi- 
tudes of  widely  scattered  centres. 

No  better  explanation  was  forth-com- 
ing, however,  until  the  year  1889,  when 
of  a sudden  the  mystery  was  cleared  away 
by  a fresh  discovery.  Not  long  before 
this  the  Italian  histologist,  Dr.  Camille 
Golgi,  had  discovered  a method  of  im- 
pregnating hardened  brain  tissues  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  with  the  re- 
sult of  staining  the  nerve  cells  and  their 
processes  almost  infinitely  better  than 
was  possible  by  the  method  of  Gerlach,  or 
by  any  of  the  multiform  methods  that 
other  workers  had  introduced.  Now  for 
the  first  time  it  became  possible  to  trace 
the  cellular  prolongations  definitely  to 
their  termini,  for  the  finer  fibrils  had  not 
been  rendered  visible  by  any  previous 
method  of  treatment.  Golgi  himself 
proved  that  the  set  of  fibrils  known  as 
protoplasmic  prolongations  terminate  by 
free  extremities,  and  have  no  direct  con- 
nection with  any  cell  save  the  one  from 
which  they  spring.  He  showed  also  that 
the  axis  cylinders  give  off  multitudes  of 
lateral  branches  not  hitherto  suspected. 


But  here  he  paused,  missing  the  real  im- 
port of  the  discovery  of  which  he  was 
hard  on  the  track.  It  remained  for  the 
Spanish  histologist,  Dr.  S.  Ramon  y Cajal, 
to  follow  up  the  investigation  by  means 
of  an  improved  application  of  Golgi's 
method  of  staining,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  the  axis  cylinders,  together  with  all 
their  collateral  branches,  though  some- 
times extending  to  a great  distance,  yet 
finally  terminate,  like  the  other  cell  pro- 
longations, in  arborescent  fibrils  having 
free  extremities.  In  a word,  it  was  shown 
that  each  central  nerve  cell,  with  its  fibril- 
lar offshoots,  is  an  isolated  entity.  Instead 
of  being  in  physical  connection  with  a 
multitude  of  other  nerve  cells,  it  has  no 
direct  physical  connection  with  any  other 
nerve  cell  whatever. 

When  Dr.  Cajal  announced  his  dis- 
covery, in  1889,  his  revolutionary  claims 
not  unnaturally  amazed  the  mass  of  his- 
tologists. There  were  some  few  of  them, 
however,  who  were  not  quite  unprepared 
for  the  revelation  ; in  particular  His,  who 
had  half  suspected  the  independence  of 
the  cells,  because  they  seemed  to  develop 
from  dissociated  centres;  and  Forel,  who 
based  a similar  suspicion  on  the  fact  that 
he  had  never  been  able  actually  to  trace 
a fibre  from  one  cell  to  another.  These 
observers  then  came  readily  to  repeat 
Cajal’s  experiments.  So  also  did  the 
veteran  histologist  Kolliker,  and  soon 
afterward  all  the  leaders  everywhere. 
The  result  was  a practically  unanimous 
confirmation  of  the  Spanish  histologist’s 
claims,  and  within  a few  months  after 
his  announcements  the  old  theory  of 
union  of  nerve  cells  into  an  endless  mesh- 
work  was  completely  discarded,  and  the 
theory  of  isolated  nerve  elements — the 
theory  of  neurons,  as  it  came  to  be  called 
— was  fully  established  in  its  place. 

As  to  how  these  isolated  nerve  cells 
functionate.  Dr.  Cajal  gave  the  clew  from 
the  very  first,  and  his  explanation  has  met 
with  universal  approval. 

In  the  modified  view,  the  nerve  cell  re- 
tains its  old  position  as  the  storehouse  of 
nervous  energy.  Each  of  the  filaments 
jutting  out  from  the  cell  is  held,  as  be- 
fore, to  be  indeed  a t ransmitter  of  impulses, 
but  a transmitter  that  operates  intermit- 
tently, like  a telephone  wire  that  is  not 
always  44 connected,”  and,  like  that  wire, 
the  nerve  fibril  operates  by  contact  and 
not  by  continuity.  Under  proper  stim- 
ulation the  ends  of  the  fibrils  reach  out. 
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come  in  contact  with  other  end  fibrils  of 
other  cells,  and  conduct  their  destined  im- 
pulse. Again  they  retract,  and  communi- 
cation ceases  for  the  time  between  those 
particular  cells.  Meantime,  by  a differ- 
ent arrangement  of  the  various  con- 
ductors, different  sets  of  cells  are  placed 
in  communication,  different  associations 
of  nervous  impulses  induced,  different 
trains  of  thought  engendered.  Each 
fibril  when  retracted  becomes  a non-con- 
ductor, but  when  extended  and  in  con- 
tact with  another  fibril,  or  with  the  body 
of  another  cell,  it  conducts  its  message  as 
readily  as  a continuous  filament  could 
do— precisely  as  in  the  case  of  an  electric 
wire. 

This  conception,  founded  on  a most 
tangible  anatomical  basis,  enables  us  to 
answer  the  question  as  to  how  ideas  are 
isolated,  and  also,  as  Dr.  Cajal  points  out, 
throws  new  light  on  many  other  mental 
processes.  One  can  imagine,  for  exam- 
ple. by  keeping  in  mind  the  flexible  nerve 
prolongations,  how  new  trains  of  thought 
may  be  engendered  through  novel  asso- 
ciations of  cells;  how  facility  of  thought 
or  of  action  in  certain  directions  is  ac- 
quired through  the  habitual  making  of 
certain  nerve-cell  connections;  how  cer- 
tain bits  of  knowledge  may  escape  our 


memory,  and  refuse  to  be  found  for  a 
time,  because  of  a temporary  incapacity 
of  the  nerve  cells  to  make  the  proper 
connections;  and  so  on  indefinitely.  If 
one  likens  each  nerve  cell  to  a central 
telephone  - office,  each  of  its  filamentous 
prolongations  to  a telephone  wire,  he  can 
imagine  a striking  analogy  between  the 
modus  operandi  of  nervous  processes  and 
of  the  telephone  system.  The  utility  of 
new  connections  at  the  central  office,  the 
uselessness  of  the  mechanism  when  the 
connections  cannot  be  made,  the  “ wires 
in  use  ” that  retard  your  message,  perhaps 
even  the  crossing  of  wires,  bringing  you 
a jangle  of  sounds  far  different  from  what 
you  desire — all  these  and  a multiplicity 
of  other  things  that  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  every  user  of  the  telephone  may 
be  imagined  as  being  almost  ludicrously 
paralleled  in  the  operations  o*f  the  nervous 
mechanism.  And  that  parallel,  startling 
as  it  may  seem,  is  not  a mere  futile  im- 
agining. It  is  sustained  and  rendered 
plausible  by  a sound  substratum  of  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomical  conditions  under 
which  the  central  nervous  mechanism 
exists,  and  in  default  of  which,  as  pathol- 
ogy demontrates  with  no  less  certitude,  its 
functionings  are  futile  to  produce  the  nor- 
mal manifestations  of  higher  intellection. 


CONCERNING  THE  JEWS. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 


SOME  months  ago  I published  a maga- 
zine article*  descriptive  of  a remark- 
able scene  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  in 
Vienna.  Since  then  I have  received  from 
Jews  in  America  several  letters  of  in- 
quiry. They  were  difficult  letters  to  an- 
swer, for  they  were  not  very  definite.  But 
at  last  I have  received  a definite  one.  It 
is  from  a lawyer,  aud  he  really  asks  the 
questions  which  the  other  writers  proba- 
bly believed  they  were  asking.  By  help 
uf  this  text  I will  do  the  best  I can  to 
publicly  answer  this  correspondent,  and 
also  the  others— at  the  same  time  apol- 
ogizing for  having  failed  to  reply  private- 
. ly.  The  lawyer's  letter  reads  as  follows: 

I have  read  “Stirring  Times  in  Austria.” 
(>ne  point  in  particular  is  of  vital  import  to 
not  a few  thousand  people,  including  myself, 

* See  Harper'*  Magazine  for  March,  1898. 

Vo i.  XCIX  — No.  39*’  —63 


being  a point  about  which  I have  often  want- 
ed to  address  a question  to  some  disinterested 
person.  The  show  of  military  force  in  the 
Austrian  Parliament,  which  precipitated  the 
riots,  was  not  introduced  by  any  Jew.  No  Jew 
was  a member  of  that  body.  No  Jewish  ques- 
tion was  involved  in  the  Ausgleich  or  in  the 
language  proposition.  No  Jew  was  insulting 
anybody.  In  short,  no  Jew  was  doing  any 
mischief  toward  anybody  whatsoever.  In  fact, 
the  Jews  were  the  only  ones  of  the  nineteen 
different  races  in  Austria  which  did  not  have 
a party — they  are  absolutely  non-participants. 
Yet  in  your  article  you  say  that  in  the  rioting 
which  followed,  all  classes  of  people  were  unan- 
imous only  on  one  thing,  viz.,  in  being  against 
the  Jews.  Now  will  you  kindly  tell  me  why, 
in  your  judgment,  the  Jews  have  thus  ever 
been,  and  are  even  now,  in  these  days  of  sup- 
posed intelligence,  the  butt  of  baseless,  vicious 
animosities?  I dare  say  that  for  centuries 
there  has  been  no  more  quiet,  undisturbing, 
and  well-behaving  citizens,  as  a class,  than 
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that  same  Jew.  It  seems  to  me  tbat  ignorance 
and  fanaticism  cannot  alone  account  for  these 
horrible  and  unjust  persecutions. 

Tell  me,  therefore,  from  your  vantage-point 
of  cold  view,  what  in  your  mind  is  the  cause. 
Can  American  Jews  do  anything  to  correct  it 
either  in  America  or  abroad?  Will  it  ever 
come  to  an  end?  Will  a Jew  be  permitted  to 
live  houestly,  decently,  and  peaceably  like  the 
rest  of  mankind?  What  has  become  of  the 
golden  rule  ? 

I will  begin  by  saying  that  if  I thought 
myself  prejudiced  against  the  Jew,  I 
should  hold  it  fairest  to  leave  this  sub- 
ject to  a person  not  crippled  in  that  way. 
But  I think  I have  no  such  prejudice. 
A few  years  ago  a Jew  observed  to  me 
that  there  was  no  uncourteous  reference 
to  his  people  in  my  books,  and  asked  how 
it  happened.  It  happened  because  the 
disposition  was  lacking.  I am  quite  sure 
that  (bar  one)  I have  no  race  prejudices, 
and  I think  I have  no  color  prejudices 
nor  caste  prejudices  nor  creed  prejudices. 
Indeed,  I know  it.  I can  stand  any  so- 
ciety. All  that  I care  to  know  is  that  a 
man  is  a human  being— that  is  enough 
for  me;  lie  can't  be  any  worse.  I have 
no  special  regard  for  Satan ; but  I can 
at  least  claim  that  I have  no  prejudice 
against  him.  It  may  even  be  that  I lean 
a little  his  way,  on  account  of  his  not 
having  a fair  show.  All  religions  issue 
bibles  against  him,  and  say  the  most  in- 
jurious tilings  about  him,  but  we  never 
hear  his  side.  We  have  none  but  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution,  and  yet  we 
have  rendered  the  verdict.  To  my  mind, 
this  is  irregular.  It  is  un-English;  it  is 
un-American ; it  is  French.  Without  this 
precedent  Dreyfus  could  not  have  been 
condemned.  Of  course  Satan  has  some 
kind  of  a case,  it  goes  without  saying.  It 
may  he  a poor  one,  but  that  is  nothing; 
that  can  be  said  about  any  of  us.  As 
soon  as  I can  get  at  the  facts  I will  un- 
dertake his  rehabilitation  myself,  if  I can 
find  an  un politic  publisher.  It  is  a thing 
which  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  do  for 
any  one  who  is  uyder  a cloud.  We  may 
not  pay  him  reverence,  for  that  would  be 
indiscreet,  but  we  cart  at  least  respect  his 
talents.  A person  who  lias  for  untold 
centuries  maintained  the  imposing  posi- 
tion of  spiritual  head  of  four-fifths  of  the 
human  race,  and  political  head  of  the 
whole  of  it,  must  be  granted  the  possession 
of  executive  abilities  of  the  loftiest  order. 
In  his  large  presence  the  other  popes  and 


politicians  shrink  to  midges  for  the  micro- 
scope. I would  like  to  see  him.  I would 
1 rather  see  him  and  shake  him  by  the  tail 
than  any  other  member  of  the  European 
Concert.  In  the  present  paper  I shall 
allow  myself  to  use  the  word  Jew  as  if  it 
stood  for  both  religion  and  race.  It  is 
handy;  and  besides,  that  is  what  the 
term  means  to  the  general  world. 

In  the  above  letter  one  notes  these 
points: 

1.  The  Jew  is  a well-behaved  citizen. 

2.  Can  ignorance  and  fanaticism  alone 
account  for  his  unjust  treatment? 

3.  Can  Jews  do  anything  to  improve 
the  situation? 

4.  The  Jews  have  no  party;  they  are 
non-participan  ts. 

5.  Will  the  persecution  ever  come  to 
an  end? 

6.  What  has  become  of  the  golden 
rule? 

Point  No.  1. — We  must  grant  proposi- 
tion No.  1,  for  several  sufficient  reasons. 
The  Jew  is  not  a disturber  of  the  peace  of 
any  country.  Even  his  enemies  will  con- 
cede that.  He  is  not  a loafer,  he  is  not 
a sot,  he  is  not  noisy,  he  is  not  a brawler 
nor  a rioter,  he  is  not  quarrelsome.  In 
the  statistics  of  crime  his  presence  is  con- 
spicuously rare — in  all  countries.  With 
murder  and  other  crimes  of  violence  he 
has  but  little  to  do:  he  is  a stranger  to 
the  hangman.  In  the  police  court's  daily 
long  roll  of  “ assaults”  and  “ drunk  and 
disorderlies”  his  name  seldom  appears. 
That  the  Jewish  home  is  a home  in  the 
truest  sense  is  a fact  which  no  one  will 
dispute.  The  family  is  knitted  together 
by  the  strongest  affections;  its  members 
show  each  other  every  due  respect;  and 
reverence  for  the  elders  is  an  inviolate 
law  of  the  house.  The  Jew  is  not  a bur- 
den on  the  charities  of  the  state  nor  of 
the  city;  these  could  cease  from  their 
functions  without  affecting  him.  When 
he  is  well  enough,  lie  works;  when  he  is 
incapacitated,  his  own  people  take  care  of 
him.  And  not  in  a poor  and  stingy  way, 
but  with  a fine  and  large  benevolence. 
His  race  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  most 
benevolent  of  all  the  races  of  men.  A 
Jewish  beggar  is  not  impossible,  perhaps; 
such  a thing  may  exist,  but  there  are  few 
men  that  can  say  they  have  seen  that 
spectacle.  The  Jew  lias  been  staged  in 
many  uncomplimentary  forms,  but,  so  far 
as  I know,  no  dramatist  has  done  him  the 
injustice  to  stage  him  as  a beggar.  When- 
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ever  a Jew  lias  real  need  to  beg*,  his  peo- 
ple save  him  from  the  necessity  of  doing 
it.  The  charitable  institutions  of  the  Jews 
are  supported  by  Jewish  money,  and  am- 
ply. The  Jews  make  no  noise  about  it; 
it  is  done  quietly;  they  do  not  nag  and 
pester  and  harass  us  for  contributions; 
they  give  us  peace,  and  set  us  an  example 
— an  example  which  we  have  not  found 
ourselves  able  to  follow;  for  by  nature 
we  are  not  free  givers,  and  have  to  be 
patiently  and  persistently  hunted  down 
in  the  interest  of  the  unfortunate. 

These  facts  are  all  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  proposition  that  the  Jew  is  a good 
and  orderly  citizen.  Summed  up,  they 
certify  that  he  is  quiet,  peaceable,  indus- 
trious, un addicted  to  high  crimes  and  bru- 
tal dispositions;  that  his  family  life  is  com- 
mendable ; that  he  is  not  a burden  upon 
public  charities;  that  he  is  not  a beggar; 
that  in  benevolence  he  is  above  the  reach 
of  competition.  These  are  the  very  quint- 
essentials  of  good  citizenship.  If  you  can 
add  that  he  is  as  honest  as  the  average  of 
his  neighbors — But  I think  that  ques- 
tion is  affirmatively  answered  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  a successful  business  man.  The 
basis  of  successful  business  is  honesty;  a 
business  cannot  thrive  where  the  parties 
to  it  cannot  trust  each  other.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  numbers  the  Jew  counts  for  little 
in  the  overwhelming  population  of  New 
York;  but  that  his  honesty  counts  for 
much  is  guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  the 
immense  wholesale  business  of  Broadway, 
from  the  Battery  to  Union  Square,  is  sub- 
stantially in  his  hands. 

I suppose  that  the  most  picturesque  ex- 
ample in  history  of  a trader's  trust  in  his 
fellow-trader  was  one  where  it  was  not 
Christian  trusting  Christian,  but  Chris- 
tian trusting  Jew.  That  Hessian  Duke 
who  used  to  sell  his  subjects  to  George 
III.  to  fight  George  Washington  with  got 
rich  at  ii;  and  by-and  by,  when  the  wars 
engendered  by  the  French  Revolution 
made  his  throne  too  warm  for  him,  lie 
was  obliged  to  fly  the  country.  He  was 
in  a hurry,  and  had  to  leave  his  earnings 
behind — $9,000,000.  He  had  to  risk  the 
money  with  some  one  without  security. 
He  did  not  select  a Christian,  but  a Jew 
— a Jew  of  only  modest  means,  but  of 
high  character;  a character  so  high  that 
it  left  him  lonesome  — Rot lischi Id  of 
Frankfort.  Thirty  years  later,  when 
Europe  had  become  quiet  and  safe  again, 
the  Duke  came  back  from  overseas,  and 


the  Jew  returned  the  loan,  with  interest 
added.* 

The  Jew  has  his  other  side.  He  lias 
some  discreditable  ways,  though  he  has 
not  a monopoly  of  them,  because  he  can- 
not get  entirely  rid  of  vexatious  Christian 
competition.  We  have  seen  that  he  sel- 
dom transgresses  the  laws  against  crimes 
of  violence.  Indeed,  his  dealings  with 
courts  are  almost  restricted  to  matters 
connected  with  commerce.  He  has  a 
reputation  for  various  small  forms  of 
cheating,  and  for  practising  oppressive 
usury,  and  for  burning  himself  out  to 
get  the  insurance,  and  for  arranging  cun- 

* Here  is  another  piece  of  picturesque  history  ; 
and  it  reminds  us  that  shabbiness  and  dishonesty 
are  not  the  monopoly  of  any  race  or  creed,  but  are 
merely  human : 

“Congress  has  passed  a bill  to  pay  $379  56  to 
Moses  Pendergrass,  of  Liberty vi lie,  Missouri.  The 
story  of  the  reason  of  this  liberality  is  pathetically 
interesting,  and  shows  the  sort  of  pickle  that  an 
honest  man  may  get  into  who  undertakes  to  do  an 
honest  job  of  work  for  Uncle  Sam.  In  1886  Moses 
Pendergrass  put  in  a bid  for  the  contract  to  earn’ 
the  mail  on  the  route  from  Knob  Lick  to  Liberty- 
ville  and  Coffman,  thirty  miles  a day,  from  July  1, 
1887,  for  one  year.  He  got  the  postmaster  at 
Knob  Lick  to  write  the  letter  for  him,  and  while 
Moses  intended  that  his  bid  should  be  *400,  his 
scribe  carelessly  made  it  *4.  Moses  got  the  con- 
tract, and  did  not  find  out  about  the  mistake  until 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  when  he  got  his  first 
pay.  When  he  found  at  what  rate  he  was  working 
lie  was  sorely  cast  down,  and  opened  communica- 
tion with  the  Post  Office  Department.  The  depart- 
ment informed  him  that  he  must  either  carry  out 
his  contract  or  throw  it  up,  and  that  if  he  threw  it 
up  his  bondsmen  would  have  to  pay  the  govern- 
ment $1459  85  damages.  So  Moses  carried  out  his 
contract,  walked  thirty  miles  every  week  day  for  a 
year,  and  carried  the  mail,  and  received  for  his 
labor  $4 — or,  to  be  accurate,  $6  84  ; for,  the  route 
being  extended  after  his  bid  was  accepted,  the  pav 
was  proportionately  increased.  Xow,  after  ten 
years,  a bill  was  finally  passed  to  pay  to  Moses  the 
difference  between  what  he  earned  in  that  unlucky 
year  and  what  he  received.” 

The  St  in,  which  tells  the  above  storv,  says  that 
bills  were  introduced  in  three  or  four  Congresses 
for  Moses’s  relief,  and  that  committees  repeatedly 
investigated  his  claim. 

It  took  six  Congresses,  containing  in  their  per- 
sons the  compressed  virtues  of  70,000,000  of  peo- 
ple. and  cautiously  and  carefully  giving  expression 
to  those  virtues  in  the  fear  of  Cod  and  the  next 
election,  eleven  years  to  find  out  some  way  to  cheat 
a feilow-Christian  out  of  about  *13  on  his  honestly 
executed  contract,  and  out  of  nearly  $300  due  him 
on  its  enlarged  term*.  And  they  succeeded.  Dur- 
ing the  same  time  they  paid  out  $1,000,000,000  in 
pensions — a third  of  it  unearned  and  undeserved. 
This  indicates  a splendid  all-around  competency  in 
theft,  for  it  starts  w ith  farthings,  and  works  its  in- 
dustries all  the  way  up  to  ship-loads.  It  may  be 
possible  that  the  Jews  can  beat  this,  but  the  man 
that  bets  on  it  is  taking  chances. 
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ning  contracts  which  leave  him  an  exit 
but  lock  the  other  man  in,  and  for  smart 
evasions  which  find  him  safe  and  com- 
fortable just  within  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  when  court  and  jury  know  very 
well  that  he  has  violated  the  spirit  of  it. 
He  is  a frequent  and  faithful  and  capa- 
ble officer  in  the  civil  service,  but  he  is 
charged  with  an  unpatriotic  disinclina- 
tion to  stand  by  the  flag  as  a soldier — like 
the  Christian  Quaker. 

Now  if  you  offset  these  discreditable 
features  by  the  creditable  ones  summa- 
rized in  a preceding  paragraph  beginning 
with  the  words,  “These  facts  are  all  on 
the  credit  side,”  and  strike  a balance, 
what  must  the  verdict  be?  This,  I think: 
that,  the  merits  and  demerits  being  fairly 
weighed  and  measured  on  both  sides,  the 
Christian  can  claim  no  superiority  over 
the  Jew  in  the  matter  of  good  citizenship. 

Yet  in  all  countries,  from  the  dawn  of 
history,  the  Jew  has  been  persistently  and 
implacably  hated,  and  with  frequency 
persecuted. 

Point  No.  2. — “Can  fanaticism  alone 
account  for  this?” 

Years  ago  I used  to  think  that  it  was 
responsible  for  nearly  all  of  it,  but  latter- 
ly I have  come  to  think  that  this  was  an 
error.  Indeed,  it  is  now  my  conviction 
that  it  is  responsible  for  hardly  any  of  it. 

In  this  connection  I call  to  mind  Gene- 
sis, chapter  xlvii. 

We  have  all  thoughtfully  — or  un- 
thouglitfully — read  the  pathetic  story  of 
the  years  of  plenty  and  the  years  of  fam- 
ine in  Egypt,  and  how  Joseph,  with  that 
opportunity,  made  a corner  in  broken 
hearts,  and  the  crusts  of  the  poor,  and  hu- 
man liberty — a corner  whereby  he  took 
a nation’s  money  all  away,  to  the  last 
penny;  took  a nation's  live-stock  all 
away,  to  the  last  hoof;  took  a nation’s 
land  away,  to  the  last  acre;  then  took  the 
nation  itself,  buying  it  for  bread,  man  by 
man,  woman  by  woman,  child  by  child, 
till  all  were  slaves;  a corner  which  took 
everything,  left  nothing;  a corner  so 
stupendous  that,  by  comparison  with  it, 
the  most  gigantic  corners  in  subsequent 
history  are  but  baby  things,  for  it  dealt  in 
hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels,  and  its 
profits  were  reckonable  by  .hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  and  it  was  a disaster 
so  crushing  that  its  effects  have  not  whol- 
ly disappeared  from  Egypt  to  day,  more 
than  three  thousand  years  after  the  event. 

Is  it  presumable  that  the  eye  of  Egypt 


was  upon  Joseph  the  foreign  Jew  all  this 
time?  I think  it  likely.  Was  it  frieud- 
ly?  We  must  doubt  it.  Was  Joseph  es- 
tablishing a character  for  his  race  which 
would  survive  long  in  Egypt?  and  in 
time  would  his  name  come  to  be  familiar- 
ly used  to  express  that  character — like 
Shylock’s?  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted. 
Let  us  remember  that  this  was  centuries 
before  the  crucifixion. 

I wish  to  come  down  eighteen  hundred 
years  later  and  refer  to  a remark  made 
by  one  of  the  Latin  historians.  I read  it 
in  a translation  many  years  ago,  and  it 
comes  back  to  me  now  wTith  force.  It 
was  alluding  to  a time  when  people  were 
still  living  who  could  have  seen  the 
Saviour  in  the  flesh.  Christianity  was  so 
new  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  hardly 
heard  of  it,  and  had  but  confused  notions 
of  what  it  was.  The  substance  of  the  re- 
mark was  this:  Some  Christians  were 
persecuted  in  Rome  through  error,  they 
being  “ mistaken  for  Jews” 

The  meaning  seems  plain.  These  pa- 
gans had  nothing  against  Christians,  but 
they  were  quite  ready  to  persecute  Jews. 
For  some  reason  or  other  they  hated  a 
Jew  before  they  even  knew  what  a Chris- 
tian was.  May  I not  assume,  then,  that 
the  persecution  of  Jews  is  a thing  which 
antedates  Christianity  and  was  not  born 
of  Christianity?  I think  so.  What  was 
the  origin  of  the  feeling? 

When  I vTas  a boy,  in  the  back  settle- 
ments of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where  a 
gracious  and  beautiful  Sunday-school 
simplicity  and  un practicality  prevailed, 
the  “Yankee”  (citizen  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States)  was  hated  with  a splendid 
energy.  But  religion  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  In  a trade,  the  Yankee  was  held 
to  be  about  five  times  the  match  of  the 
Westerner.  His  shrewdness,  his  insight, 
his  judgment,  his  knowledge,  his  enter- 
prise, and  his  formidable  cleverness  in 
applying  these  forces  were  frankly  con- 
fessed, and  most  competently  cursed. 

In  the  cotton  States,  after  the  war,  the 
simple  and  ignorant  negroes  made  the 
crops  for  the  white  planter  on  shares. 
The  Jew  came  down  in  force,  set  up  shop 
on  the  plantation,  supplied  all  the  negro's 
wants  on  credit,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  was  proprietor  of  the  negro's 
share  of  the  present  crop  and  of  part  of 
his  share  of  the  next  one.  Before  long, 
the  whites  detested  the  Jew,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  negro  loved  him. 
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The  Jew  is  being  legislated  out  of  Rus- 
sia. The  reason  is  not  concealed.  The 
movement  was  instituted  because  the 
Christian  peasant  and  villager  stood  no 
chance  against  his  commercial  abilities. 
He  was  always  ready  to  lend  money  on 
a crop,  and  sell  vodka  and  other  necessa- 
ries of  life  on  credit  while  the  crop  was 
growing;  When  settlement  day  came  he 
owned  the  crop;  and  next  year  or  year 
after  he  owned  the  farm,  like  Joseph. 

Iu  the  dull  and  ignorant  England  of 
John’s  time  everybody  got  into  debt  to 
the  Jew.  He  gathered  all  lucrative  en- 
terprises into  his  hands;  he  was  the  king 
of  commerce;  he  was  ready  to  be  helpful 
in  all  profitable  ways;  he  even  financed 
crusades  for  the  rescue  of  the  Sepulchre. 
To  wipe  out  his  account  with  the  nation 
and  restore  business  to  its  natural  and 
incompetent  channels  he  had  to  be  ban- 
ished the  realm. 

For  the  like  reasons  Spain  had  to  ban- 
ish him  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  Aus- 
tria about  a couple  of  centuries  later. 

In  all  the  ages  Christian  Europe  has 
been  obliged  to  curtail  his  activities.  If 
he  entered  upon  a mechanical  trade,  the 
Christian  had  to  retire  from  it.  If  he 
set  up  as  a doctor,  he  was  the  best  one, 
and  he  took  the  business.  If  he  exploit- 
ed agriculture,  the  other  farmers  had  to 
get  at  something  else.  Since  there  was 
no  way  to  successfully  compete  with  him 
in  any  vocation,  the  law  had  to  step  in 
and  save  the  Christian  from  the  poor- 
house.  Trade  after  trade  was  taken  away 
from  the  Jew  by  statute  till  practically 
none  was  left.  He  was  forbidden  to  en- 
gage in  agriculture;  he  was  forbidden  to 
practise  law;  he  was  forbidden  to  prac- 
tise medicine,  except  among  Jews;  he 
was  forbidden  the  handicrafts.  Even 
the  seats  of  learning  and  the  schools  of 
science  had  to  be  closed  against  this  tre- 
mendous antagonist.  Still,  almost  bereft 
of  employments,  he  found  ways  to  make 
money,  even  ways  to  get  rich.  Also  ways 
to  invest  his  takings  well,  for  usury  was 
not  denied  him.  In  the  hard  conditions 
suggested,  the  Jew  without  brains  could 
not  survive,  and  the  Jew  with  brains  had 
to  keep  them  in  good  training  and  well 
sharpened  up,  or  starve.  Ages  of  restric- 
tion to  the  one  tool  which  the  law  was 
not  able  to  take  from  him — his  brain — 
have  made  that  tool  singularly  compe- 
tent; ages  of  compulsory  disuse  of  his 
hands  have  atrophied  them,  and  he  never 


uses  them  now.  This  history  has  a very, 
very  commercial  look,  a most  sordid  and 
practical  commercial  look,  the  business 
aspect  of  a Chinese  cheap-labor  crusade. 
Religious  prejudices  may  account  for  one 
part  of  it,  but  not  for  the  other  nine. 

Protestants  have  persecuted  Catholics, 
but  they  did  not  take  their  livelihoods 
away  from  them.  The  Catholics  have 
persecuted  the  Protestants  with  bloody 
and  awful  bitterness,  but  they  never 
closed  agriculture  and  the  handicrafts 
against  them.  Why  was  that?  That 
has  the  candid  look  of  genuine  religious 
persecution,  not  a trade-union  boycott  in 
a religious  disguise. 

The  Jews  are  harried  and  obstructed 
in  Austria  and  Germany,  and  lately  in 
France;  but  England  and  America  give 
them  an  open  field  and  yet  survive. 
Scotland  offers  them  an  unembarrassed 
field  too,  but  there  are  not  many  takers. 
There  are  a few  Jews  in  Glasgow,  and 
one  in  Aberdeen ; but  that  is  because 
they  can’t  earn  enough  to  get  away. 
The  Scotch  pay  themselves  that  compli- 
ment, but  it  is  authentic. 

I feel  convinced  that  the  Crucifixion 
has  not  much  to  do  with  the  world’s  at- 
titude toward  the  Jew;  that  the  reasons 
for  it  are  older  than  that  event,  as  sug- 
gested by  Egypt’s  experience  and  by 
Rome's  regret  for  having  persecuted  an 
unknown  quantity  called  a Christian,  un- 
der the  mistaken  impression  that  she  was 
merely  persecuting  a Jew.  Merely  a Jew 
—a  skinned  eel  who  was  used  to  it,  pre- 
sumably. I am  persuaded  that  in  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Germany  nine-tenths  of 
the  hostility  to  the  Jew  comes  from  the 
average  Christian’s  inability  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  average  Jew  in 
business — in  either  straight  business  or 
the  questionable  sort. 

In  Berlin,  a few  years  ago,  I read  a 
speech  which  frankly  urged  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  from  Germany;  and  the 
agitator’s  reason  was  as  frank  as  his 
proposition.  It  was  this:  that  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  successful  lawyers 
of  Berlin  were  Jews,  and  that  about  the 
same  percentage  of  the  great  and  lucra- 
tive businesses  of  all  sorts  in  Germany 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  race! 
Isn’t  it  an  amazing  confessiou?  It  was 
but  another  way  of  saying  that  in  a 
population  of  48,000,000,  of  whom  only 
500,000  were  registered  as  Jews,  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  brains  and  honesty 
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of  the  whole  was  lodged  in  the  Jews.  I 
must  insist  upon  the  honesty— it  is  an 
essential  of  successful  business,  taken  by 
and  large.  Of  course  it  does  not  rule 
out  rascals  entirely,  even  among  Chris- 
tians, but  it  is  a good  working  rule,  nev- 
ertheless. The  speaker’s  figures  may 
have  been  inexact,  but  the  motive  of  per- 
secution  stands  out  as  clear  as  day. 

The  man  claimed  that  in  Berlin  the 
banks,  the  newspapers,  the  theatres,  the 
great  mercantile,  shipping,  mining,  and 
manufacturing  interests,  the  big  army 
and  city  contracts,  the  tramways,  and 
pretty  much  all  other  properties  of  high 
value,  and  also  the  small  businesses — 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  He  said 
the  Jew  was  pushing  the  Christian  to 
the  wall  all  along  the  line;  that  it  was 
all  a Christian  could  do  to  scrape  togeth- 
er a living;  and  that  the  Jew  must  be 
banished,  and  soon — there  was  no  other 
way  of  saving  the  Christian.  Here  in 
Vienna,  last  autumn,  an  agitator  said  that 
all  these  disastrous  details  were  true  of 
Austria-Hungary  also;  and  in  fierce  lan- 
guage he  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews.  When  politicians  come  out  with- 
out a blush  and  read  the  baby  act  in  this 
frank  way,  unrebuked , it  is  a very  good 
indication  that  they  have  a market 
back  of  them,  and  know  where  to  fish 
for  votes. 

You  note  the  crucial  point  of  the  men- 
tioned agitation;  the  argument  is  that 
the  Christian  cannot  compete  with  the 
Jew,  and  that  hence  his  very  bread  is  in 
peril.  To  human  beings  this  is  a much 
more  hate-inspiring  thing  than  is  any  de- 
tail connected  with  religion.  With  most 
people,  of  a necessity,  bread  and  meat 
take  first  rank,  religion  second.  I am 
convinced  that  the  persecution  of  the 
Jew  is  not  due  in  any  large  degree  to 
religious  prejudice. 

No,  the  Jew  is  a money-getter;  and  in 
getting  his  money  he  is  a very  serious 
obstruction  to  less  capable  neighbors  who 
are  on  the  same  quest.  I think  that  that 
is  the  trouble.  In  estimating  worldly 
values  the  Jew  is  not  shallow,  but  deep. 
With  precocious  wisdom  he  found  out  in 
the  morning  of  time  that  some  men  wor- 
ship rank,  some  worship  heroes,  some 
worship  power,  some  worship  God,  and 
that  over  these  ideals  they  dispute  and 
cannot  unite — but  that  they  all  worship 
money;  so  he  made  it  the  end  and  aim 
of  his  life  to  get  it.  He  was  at  it  in 


Egypt  thirty-six  centuries  ago;  he  was  at 
it  in  Rome  when  that  Christian  got  per- 
secuted by  mistake  for  him;  he  has  been 
at  it  ever  since.  The  cost  to  him  has 
been  heavy;  his  success  has  made  the 
whole  human  race  his  enemy — but  it  has 
paid,  for  it  has  brought  him  envy,  and 
that  is  the  only  thing  which  men  will 
sell  both  soul  and  body  to  get.  • He  long 
ago  observed  that  a millionaire  com- 
mands respect,  a two-millionaire  homage, 
a multi-millionaire  the  deepest  deeps  of 
adoration.  We  all  know  that  feeling; 
we  have  seen  it  express  itself.  We  have 
noticed  that  when  the  average  man  men- 
tions the  name  of  a multi-millionaire  he 
does  it  with  that  mixture  in  his  voice  of 
awe  and  reverence  and  lust  which  burns 
in  a Frenchman’s  eye  when  it  falls  on 
another  man’s  centime. 

. Point  No.  4. — “The  Jews  have  no 
party;  they  are  non -participants.” 

Perhaps  you  have  let  the  secret  out 
and  given  yourself  away.  It  seems  hard- 
ly a credit  to  the  race  that  it  is  able  to 
say  that;  or  to  you,  sir,  that  you  can  say 
it  without  remorse ; more,  that  you  should 
offer  it  as  a plea  against  maltreatment, 
injustice,  and  oppression.  Who  gives  the 
Jew  the  right,  who  gives  any  race  the 
right,  to  sit  still,  in  a free  country,  and 
let  somebody  else  look  after  its  safe- 
ty? The  oppressed  Jew  was  entitled  to 
all  pity  in  the  former  times  under  brutal 
autocracies,  for  he  was  weak  and  friend- 
less, and  had  no  way  to  help  his  case. 
But  he  has  ways  now,  and  he  has  had 
them  for  a century,  but  I do  not  see  that 
he  has  tried  to  m^ke  serious  use  of  them. 
When  the  Revolution  set  him  free  in 
France  it  was  an  act  of  grace — the  grace 
of  other  people;  he  does  not  appear  in  it 
as  a helper.  I do  not  know  that  he 
helped  when  England  set  him  free. 
Among  the  Twelve  Sane  Men  of  France 
who  have  stepped  forward  with  great 
Zola  at  their  head  to  fight  (and  win,  I 
hope  and  believe*)  the  battle  for  the  most 
infamously  misused  Jew  of  modern  times, 
do  you  find  a great  or  rich  or  illustrious 
Jew  helping?  In  the  United  States  he 
was  created  free  in  the  beginning  — he 
did  not  need  to  help,  of  course.  In  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  and  France  he  has  a 
vote,  but  of  what  considerable  use  is  it  to 
him?  He  doesn’t  seem  to  know  how  to 
apply  it  to  the  best  effect.  With  all  his 

♦ The  article  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1393. 
— Ed. 
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splendid  capacities  and  all  bis  fat  wealth 
he  is  to-day  not  politically  important  in 
any  country.  In  America,  as  early  as 
1854,  the  ignorant  Irish  hod-carrier,  who 
had  a spirit  of  his  own  and  a way  of  ex- 
posing it  to  the  weather,  made  it  appar- 
ent to  all  that  he  must  be  politically 
reckoned  with;  yet  fifteen  years  before 
that  we  hardly  knew  what  an  Irishman 
looked  like.  As  an  intelligent  force,  and 
numerically,  he  has  always  been  away 
down,  but  he  has  governed  the  country 
just  the  same.  It  was  because  he  was 
organized . It  made  his  vote  valuable — 
in  fact,  essential. 

You  will  say  the  Jew  is  everywhere 
numerically  feeble.  That  is  nothing  to 
the  point  — with  the  Irishman’s  history 
for  an  object-lesson.  But  I am  coming 
to  your  numerical  feebleness  presently. 
In  all  parliamentary  countries  you  could 
no  doubt  elect  Jews  to  the  legislatures— 
and  even  one  member  in  such  a body  is 
sometimes  a force  which  counts.  How 
deeply  have  you  concerned  yourselves 
about  this  in  Austria,  France,  and  Ger- 
many? Or  even  in  America,  for  that 
matter?  You  remark  that  the  Jews  were 
not  to  blame  for  the  riots  in  this  Reichs- 
rath  here,  and  you  add  with  satisfaction 
that  there  wasn’t  one  in  that  body.  That 
is  not  strictly  correct;  if  it  were,  would 
it  not  be  in  order  for  you  to  explain  it 
and  apologize  for  it,  not  try  to  make  a 
merit  of  it?  But  I think  that  the  Jew 
was  by  no  means  in  as  large  force  there 
as  he  ought  to  have  been,  with  his  chances. 
Austria  opens  the  suffrage  to  him  on 
fairly  liberal  terms,  and  it  must  surely 
be  his  own  fault  that  he  is  so  much  in  the 
background  politically. 

As  to  your  numerical  weakness.  I men- 
tioned some  figures  awhile  ago — 500,000— 
as  the  Jewish  population  of  Germany.  I 
will  add  some  more — 6.000,000  in  Russia. 
5.000,000  in  Austria,  250,000  in  the  United 
States.  I take  them  from  memory;  I 
read  them  in  the  Cyclopaedia  Britannica 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  Still,  I am 
entirely  sure  of  them.  If  those  sta- 
tistics are  correct,  my  argument  is  not 
as  strong  as  it  ought  to  be  as  concerns 
America,  but  it  still  has  strength.  It  is 
plenty  strong  enough  as  concerns  Aus- 
tria, for  ten  years  ago  5,000,000  was  nine 
percent,  of  the  empire’s  population.  The 
Irish  would  govern  the  Kingdom  of  Heav- 
en if  they  had  a strength  there  like  that. 

I have  some  suspicions;  I got  them  at 


second  hand,  but  they  have  remained 
with  me  these  ten  or  twelve  years.  When 
I read  in  the  C.  B.  that  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  was  250,000, 
I wrote  the  editor,  and  explained  to  him 
that  I was  personally  acquainted  with 
more  Jews  than  that  in  my  country,  and 
that  his  figures  were  without  a doubt  a 
misprint  for  25,000,000.  I also  added 
that  I was  personally  acquainted  with 
that  many  there;  but  that  was  only  to 
raise  his  confidence  in  me,  for  it  was  not 
true.  His  answer  miscarried,  and  I never 
got  it;  but  I went  around  talking  about 
the  matter,  and  people  told  me  they  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  for  business  reasons 
many  Jews  whose  dealings  were  mainly 
with  the  Christians  did  not  report  them- 
selves as  Jews  in  the  census.  It  looked 
plausible;  it  looks  plausible  yet.  Look 
at  the  city  of  New  York;  and  look  at  Bos- 
ton, and  Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans, 
and  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati,  and  San 
Francisco  — how  your  race  swarms  in 
those  places! — and  everywhere  else  in 
America,  down  to  the  least  little  village. 
Read  the  signs  on  the  marts  of  commerce 
and  on  the  shops:  Goldstein  (gold  stone), 
Edelstein  (precious  stone),  Blumenthal 
(flower-vale),  Rosenthal  (rose-vale),  Veil- 
chenduft  (violet  odor),  Singvogel  (song- 
bird), Rosenzweig  (rose  branch),  and  all 
the  amazing  list  of  beautiful  and  enviable 
names  which  Prussia  and  Austria  glori- 
fied you  with  so  long  ago.  It  is  another 
instance  of  Europe’s  coarse  and  cruel  per- 
secution of  your  race;  not  that  it  was 
coarse  and  cruel  to  outfit  it  with  pretty 
and  poetical  names  like  those,  but  that  it 
was  coarse  and  cruel  to  make  it  pay  for 
them  or  else  take  such  hideous  and  often 
indecent  names  that  to-day  their  owners 
never  use  them;  or,  if  they  do,  only  on 
official  papers.  And  it  was  the  many, 
not  the  few,  who  got  the  odious  names, 
they  being  too  poor  to  bribe  the  officials 
to  grant  them  better  ones. 

Now  why  was  the  race  renamed?  I 
have  been  told  that  in  Prussia  it  was  given 
to  using  fictitious  names,  and  often  chan- 
ging them,  so  as  to  beat  the  tax-gatherer, 
escape  military  service,  and  so  on ; and 
that  finally  the  idea  was  hit  upon  of  fur- 
nishing all  the  inmates  of  a house  with 
one  and  the  same  surname , and  then 
holding  the  house  responsible  right  along 
for  those  inmates,  and  accountable  for 
any  disappearances  that  might  occur;  it 
made  the  Jews  keep  track  of  each  other, 
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for  self-interest's  sake,  and  saved  the  gov- 
ernment the  trouble.* 

If  that  explanation  of  how  the  Jews  of 
Prussia  came  to  be  renamed  is  correct, 
if  it  is  true  that  they  fictitiously  regis- 
tered themselves  to  gain  certain  advan- 
tages, it  may  possibly  be  true  that  in 
America  they  refrain  from  registering 
themselves  as  Jews  to  fend  off  the  dam- 
aging  prejudices  of  the  Christian  custom- 
er. I have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
this  notion  is  well  founded  or  not.  There 
may  be  other  and  better  ways  of  explain- 
ing why  only  that  poor  little  250,000  of 
our  Jews  got  into  the  Cyclopaedia.  I may, 
of  course,  be  mistaken,  but  I am  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  we  have  an  immense 
Jewish  population  in  America. 

Point  No.  3. — 44  Can  Jews  do  anything 
to  improve  the  situation?” 

I think  so.  If  I may  make  a sugges- 
tion without  seeming  to  be  trying  to 
teach  my  grandmother  how  to  suck  eggs, 
I will  offer  it.  In  our  days  we  have 
learned  the  value  of  combination.  We 
apply  it  everywhere — in  railway  systems, 
in  trusts,  in  trade  unions,  in  Salvation 
Armies,  in  minor  politics,  in  major  poli- 
tics, in  European  Concerts.  Whatever 
our  strength  may  be,  big  or  little,  we  or- 
ganize it.  We  have  found  out  that  that 
is  the  only  way  to  get  the  most  out  of  it 
that  is  in  it.  We  know  the  weakness  of 
individual  sticks,  and  the  strength  of  the 
concentrated  fagot.  Suppose  you  try  a 
scheme  like  this,  for  instance.  In  Eng- 
land and  America  put  every  Jew  on  the 
census-book  as  a Jew  (in  case  you  have 
not  been  doing  that).  Get  up  volunteer 
regiments  composed  of  Jews  solely,  and, 
when  the  drum  beats,  fall  in  and  go  to 
the  front,  so  as  to  remove  the  reproach 
that  you  have  few  Massenas  among  you, 
and  that  you  feed  on  a country  but  don’t 
like  to  fight  for  it.  Next,  in  politics,  or- 
ganize your  strength,  band  together,  and 
deliver  the  casting  vote  where  you -can, 
and  where  you  can't,  compel  as  good 

* In  Austria  tin*  renaming  was  merely  done  be- 
cause the  Jews  in  some  newlv  acquired  regions  bad 
no  surnames,  but  were  mostly  named  Abraham  and 
Moses,  and  therefore  the  tax-gatherer  could  not  tell 
t'other  from  which,  and  was  likely  to  lose  his  rea- 
son over  the  matter.  The  renaming  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  War  Department,  and  a charming 
mess  the  graceless  young  lieutenants  made  of  it. 
To  them  a Jew  was  of  no  sort  of  consequence,  and 
they  labelled  the  race  in  a way  to  make  the  angels 
weep.  As  an  example,  take  these  two:  Abraham 
BAIftncJu  and  Sr/nnuf  (jodbedamnetf. — Culled  from 
“ Xamens  St  tulien,"  bu  Karl  Emil  Eranzoz. 


terms  as  possible.  You  huddle  to  your- 
selves already  in  all  countries,  but  you 
huddle  to  no  sufficient  purpose,  politically 
speaking.  You  do  not  seem  to  be  organ- 
ized, except  for  your  charities.  There  you 
are  omnipotent;  there  you  compel  your 
due  of  recognition — you  do  not  have  to 
beg  for  it.  It  shows  what  you  can  do 
when  you  band  together  for  a definite 
purpose. 

And  then  from  America  and  England 
you  can  encourage  your  race  in  Austria, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  materially 
Help  it.  It  was  a pathetic  tale  that  was 
told  by  a poor  Jew  in  Galicia  a fortnight 
ago  during  the  riots,  after  he  had  been 
raided  by  the  Christian  peasantry  and 
despoiled  of  everything  he  had.  He  said 
his  vote  was  of  no  value  to  him,  and  he 
wished,  he  could  be  excused  from  casting 
it,  for  indeed  casting  it  was  a sure  dam- 
age to  him,  since  no  matter  which  party 
he  voted  for,  the  other  party  would  come 
straight  and  take  its  revenge  out  of  him. 
Nine  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
empire,  these  Jews,  and  apparently  they 
cannot  put  a plank  into  any  candidate's 
platform ! If  you  will  send  our  Irish  lads 
over  here  I think  they  will  organize  your 
race  and  change  the  aspect  of  the  Reichs- 
rath. 

You  seem  to  think  that  the  Jews  take 
no  hand  in  politics  here,  that  they  are 
44  absolutely  non^participants.”  I am  as- 
sured by  men  competent  to  speak  that 
this  is  a very  large  error,  that  the  Jews 
are  exceedingly  active  in  politics  all  over 
the  empire,  but  that  they  scatter  their 
work  and  their  votes  among  the  numer- 
ous parties/ and  thus  lose  the  advantages 
to  be  had  by  concentration.  I think  that 
in  America  they  scatter  too,  but  you  know 
more  about  that  than  I do. 

Speaking  of  concentration,  Dr.  Herzl 
has  a clear  insight  into  the  value  of  that. 
Have  you  heard  of  his  plan?  He  wishes 
to  gather  the  Jews  of  the  world  together 
in  Palestine,  with  a government  of  their 
own — under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan, 
I suppose.  At  the  convention  of  Berne, 
last  year,  there  were  delegates  from  every- 
where, and  the  proposal  was  received  with 
decided  favor.  I am  not  the  Sultan,  and 
I am  not  objecting;  but  if  that  concentra- 
tion of  the  cun n ingest  brains  in  the  world 
was  going  to  be  made  in  a free  country 
(bar  Scotland),  I think  it  would  be  poli- 
tic to  stop  it.  It  will  not  be  well  to  let 
that  race  find  out  its  strength.  If  the 
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horses  knew  theirs,  we  should  not  ride 
any  more. 

Point  No.  5. — “Will  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews  ever  come  to  an  end  ?” 

On  the  score  of  religion,  I think  it  has 
already  come  to  an  end.  On  the  score  of 
race  prejudice  and  trade,  I have  the  idea 
that  it  will  continue.  That  is.  here  and 
there  in  spots  about  the  world,  where  a 
barbarous  ignorance  and  a sort  of  mere 
animal  civilization  prevail;  but  I do  not 
think  that  elsewhere  the  Jew  need  now 
stand  in  any  fear  of  being  robbed  and 
raided.  Among  the  high  civilizations  he 
seems  to  be  very  comfortably  situated  in- 
• deed,  and  to  have  more  than  his  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  prosperities  going. 
It  has  that  look  in  Vienna.  I suppose  the 
race  prejudice  cannot  be  removed;  but  he 
can  stand  that;  it  is  no  particular  matter. 
By  his  make  and  ways  he  is  substantially 
a foreigner  wherever  he  may  be,  and  even 
the  angels  dislike  a foreigner.  I am  using 
this  word  foreigner  in  the  German  sense 
stranger.  Nearly  all  of  us  have  an 
antipathy  to  a stranger,  even  of  our  own 
nationality.  We  pile  gripsacks  in  a va- 
cant seat  to  keep  him  from  getting  it;  and 
a dog  goes  further,  and  does  as  a savage 
would — challenges  him  on  the  spot.  The 
German  dictionary  seems  to  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  a stranger  and  a for- 
eigner; in  its  view  a stranger  is  a foreign- 
er— a sound  position,  I think.  You  will 
always  be  by  ways  and  habits  and  predi- 
lections substantially  strangers— foreign- 
ers—wherever  you  are,  and  that  will  prob- 
ably keep  the  race  prejudice  against  you 
alive. 

But  you  were  the  favorites  of  Heaven 
originally,  and  your  manifold  and  un- 
fair prosperities  convince  me  that  you 
have  crowded  back  into  that  snug  place 
again.  Here  is  an  incident  that  is  sig- 
niiicant.  Last  week  in  Vienna  a hail- 
storm struck  the  prodigious  Central  Cem- 
etery and  made  wasteful  destruction 
there.  In  the  Christian  part  of  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  figures,  621  window- 
panes  were  broken;  more  than  900  sing- 
ing-birds were  killed;  five  great  trees  and 
many  small  ones  were  torn  to  shreds  and 
the  shreds  scattered  far  and  wide  by  the 
wind ; the  ornamental  plants  and  other 
decorations  of  the  graves  were  ruined, 
and  more  than  a hundred  tomb  lanterns 
shattered  : and  it  took  the  cemetery’s  whole 
force  of  300  laborers  more  than  three  days 
to  clear  away  the  storm's  wreckage.  In 
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the  report  occurs  this  remark— and  in  its 
italics  you  can  hear  it  grit  its  Christian 
teeth:  “ . . . . lediglich  die  israelitische 
Abtheilung  des  Friedhofes  vom  Hagel- 
wetter  ganzttch  verschont  worden  war.” 
Not  a hailstone  hit  the  Jewish  reserva- 
tion ! Such  nepotism  makes  me  tired. 

Point  No.  6. — “What  has  become  of 
the  golden  rule?” 

It  exists,  it  continues  to  sparkle,  and  is 
well  taken  care  of.  It  is  Exhibit  A in 
the  Church’s  assets,  and  we  pull  it  out 
every  Sunday  and  give  it  an  airing.  But 
you  are  not  permitted  to  try  to  smuggle 
it  into  this  discussion,  where  it  is  irrele- 
vant and  would  not  feel  at  home.  It  is 
strictly  religious  furniture,  like  an  aco- 
lyte, or  a contribution-plate,  or  any  of 
those  things.  It  has  never  been  intruded 
into  business;  and  Jewish  persecution 
is  not  a religious  passion,  it  is  a business 
passion. 

To  conclude. — If  the  statistics  are 
right,  the  Jews  constitute  but  one  per 
cent,  of  the  human  race.  It  suggests  a 
nebulous  dim  puff  of  star  dust  lost  in  the 
blaze  of  the  Milky  Way.  Properly  the 
Jew  ought  hardly  to  be  heard  of;  but  he 
is  heard  of,  has  always  been  heard  of.  He 
is  as  prominent  on  the  planet  as  any 
other  people,  and  his  commercial  impor- 
tance is  extravagantly  out  of  proportion 
to  the  smallness  of  his  bulk.  His  con- 
tributions to  the  world’s  list  of  great 
names  in  literature,  science,  art,  music, 
finance,  medicine,  and  abstruse  learning 
are  also  away  out  of  proportion  to  the 
weakness  of  his  numbers.  He  has  made 
a marvellous  fight  in  this  world,  in  all 
the  ages;  and  has  done  it  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  him.  He  could  be  vain  of 
himself,  and  be  excused  for  it.  The  Egyp- 
tian, the  Babylonian,  and  the  Persian  rose, 
filled  the  planet  with  sound  and  splen- 
dor, then  faded  to  dream-stuff  and  passed 
away  ; the  Greek  and  the  Roman  follow- 
ed, and  made  a vast  noise,  and  they  are 
gone;  other  peoples  have  sprung  up  and 
held  their  torch  high  for  a time,  but  it 
burned  out,  and  they  sit  in  twilight  now, 
or  have  vanished.  The  Jew  saw  them 
all,  beat  them  all.  and  is  now  what  he 
always  was,  exhibiting  no  decadence,  no 
infirmities  of  age,  no  weakening  of  his 
parts,  no  slowing  of  his  energies,  no  dull- 
ing of  his  alert  and  aggressi  ve  mind.  All 
things  are  mortal  but  the  Jew;  all  other 
forces  pass,  but  he  remains.  What  is  the 
secret  of  his  immortality? 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

rpHE  arrival  of  Prince  Karl  was  kept 
JL  private  even  from  the  officials  of  the 
court.  Only  the  Chamberlain  was  let  into 
the  secret,  and  his  Highness  was  conduct- 
ed, under  that  dignitary's  auspices,  into  the 
suite  of  rooms  prepared  for  the  Margrave 
Sigismund.  It  was  not  until  the  morrow, 
and  at  the  very  latest  moment,  that  the 
news  was  made  known,  and  it  fell  upon 
Count  von  Straben  like  a thunder- bolt. 
The  course  of  events  that  morning  was 
as  follows: 

According  to  a previous  understanding 
between  the  Count  and  the  Grand-Duke, 
his  Highness  was  to  hold  a private  audi- 
ence at  nine  o'clock,  at  which  the  contract 
for  the  betrothal  of  the  Princess  Xenia  to 
the  Margrave  should  be  formally  signed. 
Von  Straben  had  gone  to  bed  in  high 
spirits,  his  elation  showing  more  than  was 
usual  above  his  habitual  placid  friendli- 
ness. He  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
keep  a messenger  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Sell  loss,  furtively  watching  the  gates  for 
the  Margrave’s  arrival.  He  calculated 
the  hour  for  twelve,  but  he  had  no  wish 
himself  to  appear  in  the  affair.  Indeed, 
he  was  almost  devoid  of  vanity,  and,  more- 
over, being  a cautious  gentleman  of  very 
kindly  feelings  outside  his  business,  had  a 
disinclination  to  intrude  himself  and  his 
triumph  upon  the  Palace.  Instead,  he 
kept  his  hotel,  smoked  peacefully,  and 
awaited  his  messenger.  At  something 
like  half  an  hour  past  midnight  the  spy 
returned  with  the  news  that  a carriage  had 
driven  through  the  gates,  that  the  guard 
had  saluted,  and  that  the  name  of  his 
Highness  the  Margrave  had  been  whis- 
pered among  the  few  bystanders  who  were 
witnesses  of  the  arrival.  It  was  upon  this 
news  that  von  Straben  slept  so  comfort- 
ably. 

At  nine  o'clock  to  a second  he  was  in 
the  Selilossand  begging  an  audience  of  the 
Grand-Duke,  who  received  him  promptly 
and  with  his  formal  graciousness.  If  von 
Straben  had  been  at  all  suspicious  on  this 
morning  he  might  have  noticed  that,  his 
Highness  wore  a more  abstracted  air  than 


usual,  that  the  Chancellor  was  restless, 
and  that  the  Count  Scholz,  who  was  in 
attendance  on  the  Grand-Duke,  was  cere- 
monious and  expectant.  But  he  took  no 
warning  from  these  signals  of  private  em- 
barrassment, and,  according  to  hiscustom. 
chatted  pleasantly  with  the  Chancellor 
upon  subjects  of  no  importance  and  little 
interest.  Presently  he  became  aware  that 
there  was  some  hitch  in  the  proceedings, 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  and 
there  was  no  appearance  of  the  Margrave 
nor  of  the  Princess.  He  continued  his 
affable  conversation,  in  which  the  Chan- 
cellor took  but  a minor  part,  but  his  eyes 
were  now  directed  constantly  upon  the 
door.  A tiny  sigh  of  relief  escaped  him 
as  this  was  thrown  open  and  Xenia  en- 
tered, announced  by  the  usher  with  the 
rod.  Von  Straben  had  striven  very  hard 
and  for  a long  time;  he  stood  to  lose  or 
gain  a great  deal,  and  he  was  now  upon 
the  verge  of  his  triumph.  Some  trepida- 
tion, then,  was  natural  in  him  until  that 
triumph  had  been  placed  beyond  question. 
He  ventured  an  interrogation. 

“ We  are  waiting  for  his  Highness  the 
Margrave?*’ 

The  Chancellor  pursed  his  lips  and 
looked  away.  “We  are  waiting  for  his 
Highness,”  he  remarked. 

“Ah,”  murmured  von  Straben,  a dim 
suspicion  that  there  might  be  something 
behind  this  delay  quickly  looming  in  his 
mind.  He  cast  a searching  glance  on  the 
Princess,  and  read  in  her  face  only  quiet 
self-possession.  “I  did  not  know  she 
could  keep  herself  in  such  control,”  he 
thought.  “I  could  have  sworn  she  de- 
tested the  alliance.”  Xenia's  glance  met 
his,  and  a faint  Bush  stirred  in  her  cheeks; 
in  her  eyes  sparkled  a gleam  of  satisfac- 
tion. Suspicion  precipitated  suddenly 
into  certainty  in  the  Count's  mind.  He 
turned  about  sharply,  and  as  he  did  so 
the  door  opened  again  and  the  usher  ap- 
peared again. 

“ His  Highness  the  Prince  Karl  of 
Erwald,  Count  of  Butzana,”  he  said,  in  a 
sonorous  voice,  and  upon  the  echoes  of  liis 
voice  Karl  entered.  He  looked  about  the 
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room  with  his  cold  and  formal  air,  gravely 
exchanging  his  salutations.  He  kissed 
the  Princess’s  hand  with  ceremony. 

“ Madam,”  he  said,  “ I have  the  honor 
to  salute  you.”  And  his  gaze,  ignoring 
von  Straben  in  the  passage  of  his  eyes, 
rested  upon  the  Grand-Duke,  as  if  inviting 
him  to  begin. 

Von  Straben  had  fallen  back.  Swiftly 
he  caught  at  the  position,  so  far  as  these 
surprises  revealed  it.  He  had  known 
Prince  Karl  of  old;  they  had  played  a 
little  game  together  in  which  the  older 
man  had  worsted  his  antagonist.  But 
that  was  some  years  back,  when  the  young 
ruler  was  raw  and  fresh  to  his  throne. 
Karl,  however,  did  not  easily  forget,  and 
he  had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven 
von  Straben;  which  was  why  he  had 
chosen*  to  ignore  his  presence.  But  the 
Count  was  not  to  be  so  cfiscountenanced. 
Pulling  himself  quickly  together,  he 
stepped  forward  and  bowed  to  the  Prince. 

“I  hope  your  Highness  has  slept  well 
after  your  journey,”  he  said,  suavely. 
“You  arrived  very  late.  It  is  a long 
drive  from  Erwald.” 

Karl  bowed  coldly,  but  made  no  reply. 
Xenia  cast  a fearful  glance  at  the  Chan- 
cellor, as  if  she  were  alarmed  at  this  cool 
effrontery.  But  no  one  spoke;  it  seemed 
as  though  an  awkwardness  had  fallen 
upon  the  assembly.  Only  Karl  seemed 
indifferent,  and  he  looked  with  impatience 
at  the  Grand-Duke. 

“I  suppose  your  Highness  is  here  to 
witness  this  pleasant  ceremony,  like  my- 
self,” pursued  von  Straben,  smiling — “an 
agreeable  duty.  We  are  still  waiting,  I 
see,  for  his  Highness  the  Margrave.  He 
is  very  late,”  and  with  an  expression  on 
his  face  of  wonder,  he  referred  to  his 
watch.  The  might  of  Germany  stood 
represented  in  this  meagre  man,  yet  see- 
ing that  he  could  have  no  idea  as  to 
what  had  happened,  and  was  plying  his 
weapon  in  the  dark,  his  coolness  and  his 
readiness  were  remarkable,  as  remarkable 
as  his  guess  at  the  truth  and  his  assump- 
tion of  astonishment. 

But  here  at  last  the  Grand-Duke  spoke. 

“The  appointment  which  I made  with 
you  yesterday, Count,”  said  he, tremulous- 
ly, but  sustained  by  the  dignity  of  his 
venerable  years,  “ was  in  some  degree  de- 
signed to  explain  why  we  are  not  to  wait 
for  his  Highness  the  Margrave.” 

“Indeed,  your  Highness?”  exclaimed 
von  Straben,  starting  back  as  if  in  amaze- 


ment, though  he  must  have  known  the 
truth  by  this  time.  His  bearing  was 
thoroughly  courageous,  and  his  wits  went 
round  and  round  the  situation  like  hungry 
bees. 

“ Our  Council  and  ourself  had  come  to 
the  decision  to  entertain  the  request  of  his 
Highness  the  Margrave  of  Salzliausen 
with  respect  to  an  alliance,  by  which  it 
was  desired  that  the  reigning  houses  of 
these  two  neighboring  states  might  be 
drawn  into  closer  union  and  affection.” 
He  hesitated,  and  his  gaze  wandered  to 
his  daughter.  “ On  further  and  deeper 
consideration,  however,  we  had  occasion 
to  revise  this  judgment;  and  it  is  with  the 
object  of  acquainting  you  with  the  change 
in  our  counsels  that  we  have  invited  you 
to  this  meeting  to-day.” 

Up  to  this  moment  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er von  Straben  had  realized  the  exact 
meaning  of  Prince  Karl’s  presence  in  that 
room.  He  probably  attributed  to  the 
untimely  visit  of  the  Prince  this  sudden 
and  unexpected  change  of  attitude.  But 
the  next  words  of  the  Grand-Duke  struck 
him  a blow. 

“We  have  taken  counsel  with  ourself 
and  our  advisers,  to  whom  the  welfare  of 
Weser-Dreiburg  is  dear,  and  we  have 
consulted  with  our  daughter  herself,  and 
finally  have  come  to  the  resolution  to  be- 
stow her  hand  in  marriage  upon  lys 
Highness,  Prince  Karl  of  Erwald,  at 
whose  solicitation  we  considered  the 
question,  and  who  is  himself  here  with 
us  to  receive  our  answer  and  to  approve 
the  contracts.  Herr  Chancellor,  the  con- 
tracts.” 

The  Count,  after  his  first  start,  lis- 
tened with  an  impassive  face,  which  yet 
showed  a greater  pallor  than  usual.  Now 
he  stepped  forward. 

“I  am  sure  your  Highness  honors 
me,”  he  said,  suavely,  “by  this  public 
display  of  confidence  in  one  who  has 
merely  essayed  to  put  before  your  High- 
ness the  advantages  of  an  alliance  which 
is  dear  to  the  heart  of  a neighboring  and 
friendly  prince.  But  of  that  enough. 
Your  Highness  has  said  well  that  your 
Highness  has,  with  the  aid  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Weser-Dreiburg,  decided  upon  an- 
other connection.  When  with  these  eyes 
I see  for  the  first  time  the  parties  of  this 
high  contract  conjoined  and  juxtaposed, 
your  Highness’s  statement,  of  the  honor 
of  which  I am  duly  sensible,  appears  to 
me  but  natural — I might  say  inevitable. 
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As  a humble  well-wisher  of  Weser-Drei- 
burg,  Erwald,  and  the  reigning  houses  in 
which  the  fortunes  of  these  states  are  so 
inextricably  woven,  may  I beg  leave  to 
congratulate  from  my  heart  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  this  fortunate  alliance.” 
He  concluded  with  a sweeping  bow  tow- 
ards the  Princess,  who,  still  a little  flush- 
ed, stood  gazing  at  him  with  a leaping 
heart.  “ And  now,”  resumed  the  Count, 
easily,  “I  trust  I have  your  Highness’s 
pardon  for  the  trespass  of  a little  trivial 
business  upon  this  pleasant  ceremony. 
I am  sure  that  her  Highness  must  be 
clamoring  to  see  my  back,  and  I will 
therefore  hasten  through  these  tiresome 
formulae  and  leave  you  to  weightier  mat- 
ters. I speak  to  your  Highness,  and  to 
the  Herr  Chancellor,  Baron  von  Puyll, 
but  so  immaterial  a point  may  be  men- 
tioned in  the  presence  of  others  without 
indiscretion.  His  Imperial  Majesty,  my 
master,  urges  upon  you  the  consideration 
of  his  last  communication,  and  begs  that 
of  your  grace  an  answer  may  be  deliver- 
ed by  Monday.” 

Prince  Karl  turned  to  the  Grand-Duke; 
it  was  manifest  to  him  that  something 
lay  behind  this  polite  and  ceremonious 
request,  that  the  innocent  intrusion,^  it 
might  seem,  masked  a diplomatic  move. 
His  eves  inquired  of  Leopold. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  desires  an  im- 
mediate answer,”  said  the  old  Duke,  slow- 
ly. The  counter-move  was  what  had 
been  anticipated  by  them  all,  but  it  had 
been  made  even  more  quickly.  He  had 
his  reply  ready,  and  the  knowledge 
quickened  his  blood  and  added  dignity  to 
his  utterance.  “His  Imperial  Majesty 
may  take  the  answer  now,”  he  said,  quiet- 
ly. “I  should  have  preferred  that  this 
message  from  my  cousin  should  come 
through  the  usual  channels;  but  as  you 
have  assumed  the  functions  of  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Legate,  it  is  to  you,  Count, 
that  our  answer  shall  be  delivered.  No 
doubt  by  Monday  we  shall  have  received 
and  discharged  the  answer  in  the  proper 
forms.” 

Von  Straben  bowed.  His  excuse,  of 
course,  was  that  his  action  had  been  de- 
signed to  stay  the  signingof  the  contracts, 
but,  being  unable  to  plead  this,  he  offered 
no  defence  for  his  irregularity. 

“ We  protest  against  the  construction 
which  his  Imperial  Majesty  has  put  upon 
the  action  of  the  troops  of  Weser-Drei- 
burg  in  the  matter  of  the  Bavarian  cam- 


paign ; we  emphatically  repudiate  the 
version  of  Field-Marshal  von  Gratzfin- 
ger;  and  we  take  this  occasion  to  reaf- 
firm our  friendly  and  neighborly  good- 
will towards  his  Imperial  Majesty.  But 
at  the  same  time,  under  this  protest,  out 
of  consideration  for  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  our  realm,  and  submissive  to  the 
will  of  Almighty  God,  we  agree  to  pay 
the  indemuity  of  fifteen  million  marks.” 

The  Count  started  perceptibly  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  speech,  but  recovering 
at  once,  made  his  bow.  He  knew  when 
he  was  defeated,  and  he  could  hold  his 
face. 

“ I am  honored  by  your  Highness's  re- 
ply,” he  said,  “ and  I now  ask  your  High- 
ness’s permission  to  retire  and  to  delay 
your  ceremony  no  longer.”  With  which 
equable  deliverance  he  got  from  the 
chamber,  bearing  in  his  gait  none  at  all 
of  the  signs  of  his  defeat,  and  followed 
by  the  silent  gaze  of  the  conspirators. 

Von  Straben  left  the  Palace,  and  at  the 
turning  into  the  Leopoldstrasse  encoun- 
tered Prage  walking  with  Christopher. 
He  hailed  them  cheerily,  giving  them 
good-morning  with  his  customary  grace. 
It  seemed  always  a pleasure  to  the  Count 
to  meet  a friend;  you  would  fancy  that 
you  must  be  the  very  person  he  had  de- 
sired to  see. 

“It  is  always  a fresh  delight  to  me  to 
see  you  about  so  early  in  the  morning. 
Major,”  he  said,  lightly.  “ It  safeguards 
your  complexion.  As  for  Mr.  Lambert, 
I know  he  is  an  early  bird.” 

He  glanced  at  Christopher  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  latter  noticed  that  his  face  was 
grave,  for  all  his  smilingeyes.  He  guessed 
where  the  Count  had  been,  and  he  ob- 
served the  marks  of  discomposure- with 
satisfaction;  they  acquainted  him  with 
the  success  of  his  plans.  Perhaps  von 
Straben,  knowing  that  his  reverse  must 
become  public  presently,  was  determined 
to  forestall  hostile  gossip,  or  it  may  have 
been  that  he  had  some  suspicions  of 
Christopher.  Whatever  was  his  motive, 
he  went  on : 

“ I am  sure  Mr.  Lambert  will  join  me 
in  congratulating  the  good  people  of  the 
Grand-Ducliy.  It  is  not  so  often  that 
we  see  virtue  allied  to  beauty.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  inquired  the 
Major,  who  was  at  a loss  to  connect  this 
sentiment  with  his  own  early  rising. 

The  Count  laughed.  “My  friend, 
must  I be  the  first  to  offer  you  the  good 
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news  ? I have  it  only  in  gossip,  but  if 
all  be  true  that  is  rumored,  you  are  like- 
ly to  have  a wedding  soon  in  Dreiburg.” 

“You  mean — ” interrogated  Christo- 
pher. 

“I  mean — yes — what  was  in  your 
thoughts,  Mr.  Lambert  ? Now  I would 
give  much  to  know  what  you  are  wonder- 
ing. Well,  I suppose  you  won't  tell  me. 
But  I understand,  poor  simple  man  that 
I am,  that  his  Highness  Prince  Karl  is  a 
guest  at  the  Schloss,  and  that  the  Grand- 
Duke  signs  the  marriage  contract  to-day.” 

Christopher  feigned  amazement,  and 
Prage  received  the  news  with  hearty  sat- 
isfaction. He  was  no  politician,  but  he 
had  no  fancy  for  the  Margrave,  whom  he 
considered  effeminate,  and  the  rumor  of 
that  alliance  had  been  current  in  the 
city.  He  uttered  his  thoughts. 

“Thank  Heaven  1”  he  said ; “ then  that 
puppy  is  whipped.” 

“Ah/’  said  the  Count,  “you  may 
whip  a puppy,  but  better  a full-grown 
dog.  It  is  the  puppy  that  bites.  What 
say  you.  Mr.  Lambert  ?” 

“I  say  it  all  depends  on  the  whipper,” 
remarked  Christopher. 

“ Perhaps,  perhaps,”  assented  von 
Straben. 

He  turned  with  them,  and  they  walked 
together  down  the  Leopoldstrasse,  the 
Count  talking  amiably  and  idly.  In 
front  of  the  Hotel  Kaiserin  a noise  in 
the  street  attracted  Christopher’s  atten- 
tion, and  he  turned  to  see  a carriage 
drive  at  a great  speed  down  the  slope. 
It  pulled  up  close  by  them,  and  the  in- 
mate, a brisk  - looking  fellow  in  plain 
clothes,  leaped  to  the  pavement.  The 
eyes  of  the  three  men  watched  him  with 
the  curiosity  which  an  exhibition  of 
haste  and  excitement  is  wont  to  draw 
upon  it.  Half-way  to  the  entrance  of 
the  hotel  his  glance  fell  on  them,  and  lie 
started,  stared,  and  then  quickly  ap- 
proached von  Straben. 

“Excuse  me,  gentlemen,”  said  the 
Count,  and  stepped  aside  with  the  new- 
comer. 

Christopher  saw  a letter  pass  between 
them.  The  Count  broke  the  seal,  and 
standing  on  the  pavement,  read  the  con- 
tents with  an  appearance  of  interest. 
Then  folding  the  note,  he  nodded,  placed 
it  in  his  pocket,  and  whispered  a word  to 
the  messenger,  who  got  into  his  carriage 
and  drove  off. 

“That  fiacre  comes  from  the  station,” 


observed  Prage,  without  any  interest. 
“Our  friend  the  Count  has  some  busi- 
ness news.” 

Christopher  could  guess  what  that 
news  was,  but  he  said  nothing,  and  von 
Straben  rejoined  them.  He  took  Chris- 
topher's arm,  and  picking  up  his  last 
sentence,  went  on  with  his  conversation. 
A little  farther  the  Major  made  his  fare- 
wells and  left  them,  and  the  two  walked 
on  alone. 

“I  have  found,”  remarked  the  Count, 
as  they  came  to  a pause  before  separation 
— “ I have  usually  found  that,  given  a fine 
day  and  an  entertaining  amusement,  God 
is  very  good  to  us.  Some  people  enjoy 
more  the  pleasures  of  anticipation,  others 
again  those  of  retrospect.  But  with  all 
due  deference,  Mr.  Lambert,  they  seem 
to#me  foolish.  Now  I should  not  look 
upon  you  as  guilty  of  either  error.  If  I 
am  right,  you  lack  sentiment,  though 
Heaven  forbid  I should  judge  you.” 

“I  think,”  said  Christopher,  thought- 
fully, “that  I have  about  as  much  of  it 
as  yourself.”  • 

“Come,  that  is  fairly  said,”  agreed  the 
Count,  with  a smile,  “and  it  is  not  for 
me  to  deny  the  company.  Yet  as  we  are 
upon  the  personal  question,  which  I of- 
fer a thousand  apologies  for  introducing, 
and  if  I may  say  so  without  offence,  you 
have  too  much  enthusiasm.” 

“Surely,”  argued  Christopher,  “you 
are  drawing  a distinction  which  hardly 
exists.  The  enthusiast  must  have  senti- 
ment.” 

“ Pardon  me,  no,”  replied  von  Straben. 
“But  the  man  of  sentiment  maybe  an 
enthusiast.  It  is  a good  thing  to  go 
through  the  world  with  neither — it  is 
understood  to  be  far  safer.  Some  little 
time  ago,  Mr.  Lambert,  I ventured  in 
the  interests  of  others,  partly  perhaps 
in  my  own,  to  ask  you  to  leave  us  alone. 
You  did  not  see  your  way  to  oblige  me. 
Naturally,  why  should  you  ? Now  I 
venture  to  offer  you  the  same  advice  in 
your  own  interests.” 

He  looked  up  as  he  spoke,  still  with 
that  pleasant  smile,  but  with  a face 
drawn  very  grave  and  quiet. 

“Your  advice,  Count,”  said  Christo- 
pher, meeting  his  eyes  with  equal  calm- 
ness, and  with  what  might  have  seemed 
an  echo  of  the  same  smile — “ your  advice 
is  excellent  only  if  it  is  supported  by  rea- 
son. In  any  case,  I am  grateful  to  you.” 

“The  reason  is,  my  friend,  that  it  is 
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too  risky,”  observed  the  Count,  more 
bluntly. 

“You  will  remember  you  have  ac- 
cused me  of  being  a sportsman,”  retorted 
Christopher.  “Sportsmen  like  risks.” 

“Ah,  yes,”  smiled  the  Count,  “no 
doubt;  and  I cordially  recommend  to  you 
your  own  fox-hunting.” 

“It  is  May,  Count,” said  Christopher, 
sententiously.  “I  fear  you  do  not  re- 
member our  national  customs.” 

The  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “ I 
fear  I can  never  remember  your  national 
— resolution,  should  I say?”  He  held  out 
his  hand.  “That  is  a national  custom, 
by-the-way,  is  it  not?  I must  revisit  Eng- 
land.” As  he  turned  to  go  he  said,  as  if 
imparting  a piece  of  casual  information, 
“You  will  be  glad,  Mr.  Lambert,  I am 
sure,  to  hear  that  his  Highness  the  Mar- 
grave arrived  safely  in  Salzhausen  this 
morning.” 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  betrothal  of  the  Princess  Xenia  was 
proclaimed  next  day  in  Dreiburg,  and  by 
that  time  Count  von  Straben  had  already 
left  the  capital.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
had  gone  to  Berlin,  there  to  hide  his  head, 
as  some  of  the  jubilant  national  party  de- 
clared, or,  more  likely,  as  wiser  folks  con- 
ceived, to  take  further  counsel.  Christo- 
pher, least  of  all,  could  fancy  the  Count 
retiring  under  defeat  without  an  attempt 
to  re-engage  on  better  terms.  He  expect- 
ed fresh  designs,  and  he  had  an  inkling  as 
to  the  aim  they  would  have.  With  the 
exception  of  the  president,  who,  however, 
was  not  privy  to  Christopher's  secret  in- 
tentions, no  one  guessed  the  perilous  con- 
dition in  which  the  Grand-Duchy  stood. 
As  it  had  been  a court  secret  that  the  Mar- 
grave was  to  visit  Dreiburg,  his  absence 
was  not  publicly  remarked.  But  the  news- 
papers of  Salzhausen — and,  indeed,  of  Eu- 
rope— were  now  full  of  an  impudent  aud 
rascally  nocturnal  attack  upon  the  Mar- 
grave. His  Highness  had  been  driving 
with  his  usual  escort  of  three,  the  grizzled 
Lieutenant  Wohler  at  their  head,  when, 
upon  the  borders  of  the  two  states,  a cow- 
ardly assault  had  been  delivered  by  a par- 
cel of  ruffians  outnumbering  the  guard 
by  two  to  one;  an  unfortunate  trooper 
had  been  shot  during  the  stubborn  resist- 
ance which  was  offered ; and  the  rest  of 
the  party,  including  the  coachman,  had 
been  carried  off  into  the  forest,  and  there 
detained  all  night  in  cold,  hunger,  and 
discomfort.  As  there  was  no  robbery  of 


personal  effects,  it  was  evident,  according 
to  the  official  statement  of  the  Salzhausen 
Freie  Presae , that  the  outrage  was  polit- 
ical. 

The  news  created  a little  stir  in  several 
centres  of  diplomacy  throughout  the  Con- 
tinent. The  recent  transactions  in  that 
remote  part  of  central  Europe  had  drawn 
the  attention  of  several  governments. 
Germany  was  observed  with  interest,  aud 
the  kings  and  chancellors,  who  are  always 
busy  rearranging  the  maps  of  the  world, 
unrolled  that  upon  which  these  particular 
states  were  colored,  and  began  to  forecast 
the  possible  changes.  The  Vienna  cor- 
respondent of  a great  London  paper  as- 
sured the  readers  of  that  important  jour- 
nal that  in  diplomatic  circles  in  the  Aus- 
trian capital  the  news  from  Salzhausen 
was  considered  serious.  “It  is  well 
known,”  he  proceeded,  “that  the  policy 
of  Germany  has  recently  received  a re- 
buff in  the  betrothal,  which  I was  able  to 
announce  yesterday,  of  the  only  daughter 
of  the  Grand-Duke  Leopold  XII.  of  Weser- 
Dreiburg  to  Prince  Karl  of  Ervvald.  The 
outrage  upon  the  Margrave  of  Salzhausen, 
following  so  close  upon  that  announce- 
ment, assumes  a graver  aspect.  Never- 
theless, I am  in  a position  to  say  that 
Germany  will  continue  to  play  her  part 
as  natural  protector  of  the  smaller  Ger- 
man states,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
either  power  will  abandon  the  attitude  of 
"Strict  neutrality  which  has  characterized 
i both  for  the  last  ten  years.” 

Y The  confidence  of  this  gentleman  was 
riot  shared  by  Christopher,  who  perhaps 
understood  better  the  real  significance  of 
these  private  transactions.  Nor  was  it 
shared  by  the  Grand-Duke  and  his  Coun- 
cil for  long,  particularly  when  it  became 
known  that  an  official  investigation  con- 
ducted in  Salzhausen  had  resulted  in  the 
discovery  that  the  Margrave  had  been  in 
Weser-Dreiburg  territory  when  he  was 
attacked.  Christopher,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, had  chosen  his  spot  very  exactly, 
and  it  would  have  been  hard  for  any  un- 
prejudiced person  to  say  upon  which  side 
of  the  border  the  outrage  had  been  com- 
mitted. But  the  Margrave's  escort  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  free  from  bias,  and 
the  official  report  reluctantly  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  marauders  had  har- 
bored in  the  Grand-Duchy.  When  this 
conclusion  was  followed,  a week  later,  by 
an  official  communication  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Weser-Dreiburg,  conveying  the 
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information  and  politely  calling  for  an 
investigation,  neither  the  Grand -Duke 
nor  his  Chancellor  was  surprised.  It  was 
only  what  they  had  anticipated  when  the 
news  of  the  unfortunate  affair  first  reach- 
ed them.  Weser-Dreiburg’s  reply  was 
equally  ceremonious  and  equally  cautious, 
expressed  deep  regret  at  the  occurrence, 
took  leave  to  doubt  that  it  fell  within  the 
confines  of  the  Grand-Duchy,  and  prom- 
ised that  every  inquiry  should  be  made. 
There  was  certainly  nothing  alarming  in 
this.  The  Chancellor  was  certain  that 
whoever  it  was  that  had  thus  uncivilly 
used  the  Margrave  he  had  not  dared  to 
base  his  operations  from  Weser-Dreiburg 
soil.  There  had  been  no  questions  asked 
of  Christopher.  The  Margrave  had  been 
“left”  to  that  young  man,  as  he  had 
requested;  but  now  it  became  necessary 
to  make  inquiry,  and  that  inquiry  must 
be  conducted  cautiously,  without  seem- 
ing to  know  anything. 

Now  if  the  course  of  Christopher  Lam- 
bert’s mind  has  been  made  clear  to  the 
reader,  and  if  his  designs  have  been  plain- 
ly demonstrated,  it  will  be  manifest  that 
he  had  no  special  reason  for  desiring  Salz- 
hausen  and  Weser-Dreiburg  to  come  to  an 
understanding.  The  former  was  indis- 
putably under  the  influence  of  Germany, 
and  could  only  be  won  over  to  a triple  al- 
liance by  main  force.  It  was  no  concern 
of  Christopher’s,  therefore,  what  any  one 
proved  about  the  outrage.  He  had  a very 
certain  notion  that  his  name  would  not 
appear,  that  his  identity  was  of  no  use  to 
the  high  parties  to  this  quarrel.  He  met 
the  Chancellor,  accordingly,  with  ingenu- 
ous casuistry.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  no 
idea  as  to  the  identity  of  the  man  employ- 
ed on  the  job,  nor,  in  the  circumstances, 
dared  he  inquire.  Moreover,  the  govern- 
ment would  only  run  the  risk  of  betray- 
ing its  complicity  by  fishing  deeper.  As 
for  the  assault,  it  had  been  delivered  un- 
doubtedly in  Salzhausen,  and  the  demand 
of  the  Margrave’s  government  was  impu- 
dent. Courteous  refusal  was  the  only 
answer  possible.  The  matter  would  soon 
die  naturally  as  the  wounded  feelings  of 
the  Margrave  mended. 

This  was  the  view  that  the  Chancellor 
himself,  poor  soul!  was  disposed  to  take, 
and  in  the  end  the  representations  of 
Salzhausen  were  civilly  derided.  The 
immediate  result  was  a stronger  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  the  Margraviate, 
but  no  one  paid  very  much  attention  to 


the  complaints  of  so  puny  an  antagonist. 
People  talked  of  war  with  a smile,  and 
for  three  whole  days  it  was  a popular 
greeting  in  the  streets  of  Dreiburg, 
“Well,  have  you  seen  the  Margrave’s 
army?” — a clumsy  jest  enough,  yet  one 
that  voiced  the  public  sentiment  of  indif- 
ference. Christopher,  however,  did  not 
join  in  the  common  amusement,  for  he 
knew  who  was  behind  the  demand,  and 
lie  was  not  at  all  sure  that  peace  would 
be  preserved.  Yet  he  did  nothing  to  in- 
sure that  it  might  be  kept.  A struggle 
between  the  two  small  armies  of  Weser- 
Dreiburg  and  Salzhausen  might  hang  in 
doubt,  despite  the  confident  air  with  which 
the  Grand  - Duchy  swaggered  about  its 
daily  business.  But  there  could  be  no 
question  as  to  what  would  happen  in  the 
event  of  Erwald's  co-operation.  Chris- 
topher watched  the  progress  of  the  diplo- 
matic conflict  with  interest,  resolved  to 
turn  the  issue,  if  it  were  war,  to  his  own 
advantage.  And  that,  if  anything  at  all 
was  intended  by  the  attitude  of  Salz- 
hausen, a declaration  of  war  was  design- 
ed became  increasingly  clear  to  him— as 
clear  as  that  the  Margrave  had  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do  with  it.  On  the  Tues- 
day the  good  folk  of  the  Grand -Duchy 
were  saluting  each  other  in  the  streets 
with  the  sally  referred  to;  on  the  Wednes- 
day it  was  reported  that  a definite  answer 
had  been  returned  to  the  Margrave’s  gov- 
ernment; and  that  same  evening,  while 
in  the  Caf6  Chantant  a popular  singer 
was  being  greeted  with  shouts  of  uproar- 
ious merriment  for  a comic  song  in  which 
the  Landwehr  of  Salzhausen  played  an 
ignominious  part,  the  Council  of  the  Mar- 
graviate held  an  extraordinary  urgency 
meeting  on  half  an  hour’s  notice.  On 
Thursday  morning  it  was  known  that 
war  had  been  declared. 

The  news  fell  on  Dreiburg  like  a thun- 
der-clap, but  caused  no  consternation.  On 
the  contrary,  though  no  one  had  expected 
it,  the  war  proved  very  popular.  Those 
ardent  spirits  who  had  gone  about  with 
their  jests  during  the  past  week  felt  now 
that  they  had  an  opportunity  of  proving 
the  substance  of  their  witticisms.  Prepa- 
rations were  actively  set  on  foot;  the  Na- 
tional Defence  Force  was  called  out,  and 
the  army  was  mobilized  with  all  speed. 
Meanwhile  Christopher  had  his  own 
schemes  to  further,  and  to  do  that  neces- 
sitated a visit  to  Erwald.  He  found  the 
Prince  girdled  as  before  with  his  sentries 
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and  his  red-tape,  but  he  experienced  less 
difficulty  in  obtaining  an  audience.  Evi- 
dently he  had  become  a person  of  some 
importance.  Yet  he  was  apparently  of 
insufficient  importance  to  win  a courteous 
greeting.  Karl  was  as  arrogant  as  ever, 
and  received  his  propositions  coldly. 

“You  ask  me,”  said  he, “to  enter  upon 
an  undertaking  of  which  I cannot  foresee 
the  end.  Before  I do  this  I would  inquire 
who  and  what  you  are.” 

The  question  was  pertinent,  but  it  was 
hardly  phrased  in  a manner  to  encourage 
Christopher,  who  had  some  difficulty  in 
hiding  his  irritation.  Notwithstanding, 
he  answered  calmly  enough : 

“You  may  look  upon  me  as  a go-be- 
tween, Prince.  The  question  is,  rather, 
whether  you  will  or  whether  you  won't. 
It  is  for  you  to  consider  how  this  new  turn 
in  the  affairs  will  touch  you,  and  whether 
you  will  take  any  part  in  them.” 

“ Erwald  does  not  mix  itself  up  in  ex- 
ternal feuds,”  replied  Karl,  coldly.  “We 
keep  our  isolation.” 

“I  hope  I may  have  the  boldness,” 
said  Christopher,  “ to  repeat  your  High- 
ness's boast  when  some  day  the  waves  are 
washing  about  your  legs.” 

The  Prince  stared  at  him,  and  apparent- 
ly followed  a train  of  his  own  thought, 
for  after  a silence  he  remarked,  with  less 
acerbity,  “It  is  by  husbanding  her  re- 
sources that  a nation  grows.” 

“Your  Highness  speaks  truly,” return- 
ed Christopher,  more  mildly.  “But  if 
by  too  careful  husbandry  the  nation 
ceases  to  exist?” 

“ I am  assuming,  sir,  that  you  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  Grand-Duchy,”  said  Karl, 
“ though  I have  no  evidence  to  that  ef- 
fect. But  I assure  you  this— the  Princi- 
pality cannot  commit  itself  to  so  costly  an 
adventure.” 

“ What  if  the  cost  were  provided?”  sug- 
gested Christopher. 

The  Prince  started.  “That  would  be 
another  matter,”  he  replied. 

“Up  to  ten  million  marks,”  added 
Christopher,  significantly. 

The  Prince's  eye  took  fire.  “That,  sir, 
would  settle  it,”  he  said. 

Christopher  took  out  his  pocket-book. 
“There  is  here  a memorandum  of  certain 
moneys,  which  can  be  verified,  by  com- 
munication with  London,  in  an  hours 
time.” 

He  offered  the  book  to  Karl,  who  exam- 
ined it  with  astonishment. 


“Who  gives  this?”  he  asked,  present- 
ly, scrutinizing  the  Englishman  with  his 
hard  eyes. 

“A  friend  of  liberty,”  was  the  answer. 

The  Prince's  face  was  lit  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  military  ardor  burned  on  it. 
Christopher  felt  very  kindly  to  him  just 
then. 

“ I accept,”  said  Karl,  formally.  “ On 
these  terms  I agree.” 

“Your  Highness  will  put  it  in  writing,'' 
suggested  Christopher. 

“It  will  of  course  take  the  form  of  a 
secret  treaty,”  was  the  Prince's  answer. 
“ I will  instruct  the  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil.” 

Christopher  bowed,  and  made  his  way 
to  the  door.  “ I am  content,  your  High- 
ness,” he  said.  “I  will  carry  the  good 
news  to  Dreiburg.” 

These  secret  negotiations  inspirited  the 
weak-kneed  advisers  of  the  Grand-Duke. 
If  they  could  be  assured  of  Karl's  help, 
they  had  no  longer  any  fears  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  struggle.  The  treaty  was  kept 
very  pri  vate,  was,  indeed,  known  to  none 
outside  the  immediate  circle  of  the  Grand- 
Duke.  The  Diet  lost  itself  in  enthusiasm 
over  the  war;  the  vulgar  opinion  was 
against  the  possibility  of  defeat;  and  even 
to  Baron  von  Puyll,  the  Chancellor,  hug- 
ging this  private  knowledge  to  himself, 
the  prospects  of  Weser-Dreiburg  seemed 
very  bright.  The  arming  of  the  nation 
went  forward  amid  scenes  of  gayety  and 
excitement.  Volunteers  poured  into  the 
military  depots,  and  those  who  were  ex- 
empt from  service  claimed  to  be  enrolled. 
Suddenly,  and  upon  a peaceful  nation, 
very  quietly  disposed  towards  its  neigh- 
bors and  traditionally  boasting  benignant 
manners,  fell  the  truculent  and  ferocious 
spirit  of  war.  It  was  a curious  sight,  but 
one  not  uncommonly  witnessed  in  the 
history  of  states  and  peoples.  Christo- 
pher Lambert  looked  on  from  his  small 
corner  with  indefatigable  interest  and  un- 
tiring circumspection.  To  none  outside 
the  Council  w'as  his  part  in  this  crisis 
known,  and  even  to  the  Council  his  de- 
signs and  his  performances  were  but  im- 
perfectly revealed.  While  the  rest  of  the 
world  hurried  about  in  a great  passion  of 
excitement,  and  bent  upon  action,  Chris- 
topher sat  at  home  wrapped  in  reflection, 
and  speculating  with  what  coolness  he 
might  upon  the  end  of  the  campaign. 
The  Count  had  vanished;  von  Ritter  and 
Prage  were  involved  in  the  whirl  of  the 
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noisy  preparations.  Of  bis  acquaintances 
none  was  left  to  him  save  Katarina  and 
the  president  He  abstained  from  the 
Palace,  fearing  to  obtrude  himself  upon 
the  anxious  Court;  and  indeed  he  had  no 
place  there,  seeing  that  he  was  a stran- 
ger, and  only  indifferently  known  to  the 
Grand -Duke  and  his  Chancellor.  But 
there  was  also  another  reason  for  his  ab- 
stention : the  Grand-Duke  was  fallen  very 
ill,  and  was  under  the  care  of  the  physi- 
cians. The  alarms  of  the  present  crisis 
had  unduly  taxed  the  remnants  of  his 
strength,  and  he  had  taken  to  his  bed  in 
a state  of  collapse.  The  Princess  hung 
about  his  chamber,  divided  between  her 
fears  for  him  and  her  wonder  at  her  new 
position.  And  Katarina  found  oppor- 
tunities to  keep  Christopher  posted  in  the 
news.  She  had  grown  very  reckless,  pre- 
sumed on  her  immunity,  and  had  given 
herself  so  much  rein  that  she  threatened 
to  be  riotous.  Her  spirits  mounted  in- 
sanely with  the  progress  of  the  political 
events.  She  had  lost  her  head  (so  Chris- 
topher told  himself),  and,  like  all  women, 
was  willing  to  sell  eternity  for  the  sensa- 
tions of  an  hour,  She  flung  herself  upon 
his  solitude  in  her  abandonment,  flushed 
and  witty,  audacious,  gay,  libertine,  and 
arrayed  with  an  adventurous  imperti- 
nence. The  note  of  her  dress  arrested 
Christopher  and  curled  his  nostrils.  He 
had  the  distaste  for  high  colors  which 
characterizes  his  countrymen,  and  which 
refuses  to  admit  the  possibility  of  har- 
mony among  them.  He  liked  low  and 
drab  tints;  and  here  was  Katarina  flaunt- 
ing like  a peacock.  Yet  by  degrees  the 
compatibility  of  her  choice  with  the  rules 
of  taste,  liberally  considered,  dawned  upon 
him  faintly.  He  was  then  only  amused 
at  the  extravagance,  and  he  even  admired. 

Katarina  detested  sickness,  and  her 
small  impassioned  heart  contained  no 
pity  for  the  dying  Duke. 

“ It  is  like  a graveyard,  that  Schloss,” 
she  murmured,  speaking  her  foreign 
French.  “My  friend,  yours  is  the  first 
bright  face  I’ve  seen  to-day.  Pray  give 
me  some  dinner,  monsieur.  I should  like 
a little  bottle  of  Burgundy.” 

Christopher  gave  her  the  dinner  will- 
ingly enough,  for  she  brought  him  infor- 
mation lie  was  glad  to  have.  But  Kata- 
rina's vivacity  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
she  grew  grave.  He  gently  rallied  her 
on  her  change. 

44  I seem  to  be  gazing,”  he  said,  “upon 


some  one  soaked  in  statecraft  who  has 
permitted  herself  to  forget;  but  the  mask 
will  fall.” 

“I  care  nothing  for  politics,”  she  re- 
torted. “ But  unhappily  I have  a friend 
who  does,  who  might  be  amusing  him- 
self.” 

“ In  Paris ?”  suggested  Christopher,  with 
a smile. 

She  looked  at  him  angrily.  “ There  is 
one  thing  you  don’t  know,”  she  remarked, 
“with  all  your  omniscience.” 

“I  am  sure,  my  dear  lady,”  assented 
Christopher,  politely,  “that you  could  tell 
me  many  things  I don’t  know.” 

“That’s  very  pat,  but  it’s  false,”  said 
Katarina,  coldly.  “ You  have  a high 
opinion  of  your  powers.” 

“ Of  my  judgment,  please,”  answered 
he,  “which  is  the  cause  of  my  pleasant 
little  meal  to-night.” 

Katarina  took  no  heed  of  this.  “ If  you 
lived  to  be  a hundred,”  she  said,  irritably, 
“ you  would  not  know  women.” 

“I  can  quite  believe  that  at  that  age  I 
should  be  no  match  for  them,”  observed 
Christopher. 

Katarina  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “Your 
Princess,”  she  said,  “ will  never  marry  the 
lubberly  Karl.  You  fool  yourself.  I know 
that  sort  of  virtuous  high  - minded  ness. 
Pah!  It  means  nothing.  She  shrinks 
like  a chicken.  I cannot  endure  a woman 
of  that  nature,  who  has  no  emotions  and 
yet  is  all  feelings.  They  tell  me  you 
English  are  like  that,  but  ” — she  gazed  at 
him — “it  means  the  women,  I suppose. 
To  be  sensitive  and  lack  passions  is  an 
impertinence;  it  is  putting  other  people  to 
scruples  which  are  of  no  account  and 
mean  nothing.  Afon  Dieu!  why  am  I 
compelled  to  respect  her  Highness’s  sacred 
skin  when  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  whom 
she  belongs?  She  will  scream  at  a scratch, 
but  you  may  half  murder  her  and  she 
will  merely  walk  about  with  a meek  face 
and  a bruised  heart.  No,  I am  wrong. 
She  would  draw  herself  up,  discharge  her 
haughty  rebuke,  and  suffer  in  silence. 
But  she  will  rebel;  my  dear  Monsieur 
Lambert,  she  will  rebel.” 

She  had  talked  herself  into  a better 
temper,  from  which  Christopher,  very 
unwisely  but  unwittingly,  dislodged  her. 
He  had  no  desire  to  discuss  Xenia  with 
her  lady  - in  - waiting,  though  he  had  no 
objection  to  listening  to  Katarina’s  chat- 
ter. She  was  shrewd,  and  he  sometimes 
made  discoveries  from  her  conversation. 
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“It  is  a wonder  to  me,”  he  remarked, 
“ to  find  so  stout  a revolutionary  in  the 
tenant  of  courts.” 

Perhaps  he  meant  nothing  by  this  sally, 
but  it  had  a sardonic  sound,  and  Katarina 
flared  up. 

“Yes,  what  am  I?”  she  cried,  a patch 
of  color  jumping  in  her  cheeks.  “ What 
am  I,  if  you  please,  save  a spy  at  court? 
I am  tale-bearer-in -chief  to  your  mighti- 
ness. How  I hate  it  all!  Oh,  how  you 
humiliate  me!”  and  she  burst  suddenly 
and  most  unexpectedly  into  tears. 

“Hush!”  said  Christopher,  uneasily 
glancing  about  him,  as  though  he  feared 
that  this  candid  exhibition  of  emotion 
would  be  witnessed. 

“ Pooh !”  said  Katarina,  drying  her  eyes. 
“This  room  is  private;  we  are  not  over- 
looked. I can  surely  cry  if  I like.” 

“You  shall  certainly  cry  if  you  like,” 
said  he;  “but  I would  sooner  hear  you 
laugh,  mademoiselle — it  becomes  you  so. 
You  are  a type  of  Puck,  of  Ariel ; you 
should  be  preternatural ly  gay,  and,  I as- 
sure you,  not  so  scrupulous.” 

She  stared  at  him  calmly.  “Very 
well,”  she  said;  “I  will  follow  your  ad- 
vice. I will  not  be  so  scrupulous.  It  is 
all  I am  fit  for.” 

Christopher  laughed;  he  was  confident 
he  knew  how  to  treat  her.  She  was  the 
undeveloped  cocotte  who  would  spring 
into  divers  emotions  if  she  were  hu- 
mored; but  to  use  her  with  this  easy  ban- 
ter would  be  to  rob  her  of  her  opportuni- 
ty, and  reduce  her  perforce  to  common- 
sense  and  a proper  appreciation  of  their 
relations. 

“That  is  well,”  he  replied.  “ You  and 
I have  no  confusion  of  thought,  and  have 
broken  out  of  old  conventions.  Besides, 
we  have  a game  to  play.” 

“No  doubt,”  assented  Katarina,  quietly. 
She  looked  at  him.  “ We  must  secure 
this  Karl,  n'est  ce  pasf” 

Christopher  started  uneasily,  for  he  had 
not  supposed  that  this  secret  had  reached 
Fraulein  Reinart. 

“ No,”  she  resumed,  “ I have  not  been 
listening  at  doors,  but  I have  my  sources 
of  information,  like  yourself.” 

“ If  I were  vain,”  said  Christopher, 
formally,  “I  should  say,  madam,  if  you 
can  steal  from  me,  you  can  steal  from 
any  one.” 

Katarina  smiled  prettily.  “You  may 
certainly  say  that,”  she  said,  very  well 
pleased. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Upon  the  Friday  morning  the  ten  regi- 
ments that  composed  the  territorial  army 
of  the  Margraviate  were  in  march  upon 
Dreiburg.  The  news  excited  Christopher, 
precipitating  as  it  did  the  events  for 
which  he  had  plotted.  He  congratulated 
himself  gleefully  on  his  trick  about  the 
frontier,  and  would  have  sat  down  com- 
fortably to  await  the  issue  of  the  strug- 
gle if  he  had  not  been  so  materially  in- 
terested. He  was  undoubtedly  confident, 
but  he  was  very  young  to  await  the  de- 
termination of  the  conflict  at  home.  On 
the  contrary,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  off  on  the  earliest  intimation  in  the 
rear  of  the  Dreiburg  battalions. 

General  Schisser  thrust  out  an  advance- 
guard  beyond  the  well-known  Castle  of 
Gratz,  and  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
village  that  he  resolved  to  give  battle  to 
the  in  vaders.  A flanking  movement  was 
effected  by  the  forest  of  Schwarzfeld,  and 
here  a small  detachment  of  Dreiburg? rs 
was  to  be  joined  by  the  forces  under 
Prince  Karl.  The  distance  from  the  cap- 
ital of  Erwald  was  scarce  five  leagues, 
and  the  conjunction  might  be  accom- 
plished within  a few  hours  and  without 
any  difficulty.  The  wires  to  Salzhausen 
were  cut. 

Christopher  decided  to  accompany  the 
flanking  party,  which  was  commanded  by 
none  other  than  his  old  acquaintance  von 
Ritter.  This  man  was  now  in  his  most 
scrupulous  temper — slow-witted,  precise, 
sharp-eyed,  ardent,  and  obstinately  and 
ridiculously  pugnacious.  He  had  the 
tenacity  of  a bull-dog  or  a fighting-cock, 
and  (Christopher  decided)  about  as  much 
brains.  But  he  had  been  strictly  edu- 
cated in  the  military  schools,  had  taken 
lessons  iu  Berlin,  and  was  probably  equal 
to  the  demands  on  him.  His  air  bespoke 
his  absorption  in  his  errand;  he  offered 
no  encouragement  to  idle  discourse,  and 
so  Christopher  gave  up  the  attempt  in 
chagrin,  and  retired  to  his  own  thoughts 
and  fancies.  Shortly  afterwards,  to  his 
astonishment,  he  recognized  the  face  of 
Kreiss  among  the  troops.  When  an  op- 
portunity offered  he  approached  the  pres- 
ident and  sought  an  explanation.  Kreiss 
was  cool  and  matter-of-fact. 

“We  have  many  of  us  joined  the 
ranks,”  he  said.  “There  were  two  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  the  public  have 
grown  suspicious.  Our  quarters  are 
watched,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
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that  even  our  names  are  known.  That, 
I may  say  in  passing,  is  put  down  to  you. 
Secondly,  this  is  a truly  heroic  war.  We 
are  fighting  to  prevent  our  passing  under 
the  German  tyranny;  it  is  a great  aim; 
the  struggle  is  life  and  death  for  us.  You 
were  quite  right  in  what  you  did.  I see 
eye  to  eye  with  you  in  those  matters. 
Salzhausen  is  a mere  appanage  of  Prus- 
sia. What  better  course,  then,  to  pursue 
than  at  once  to  indulge  our  principles  in 
a holy  war,  and  throw  off  the  suspicions 
of  the  police?  The  last  place  a revolu- 
tionary is  to  be  found  is  in  the  army. 
You  understand?” 

Christopher  nodded;  he  was  evidently 
amused,  and  not  a little  interested.  He 
had  always  admired  the  president. 

44  We  join  as  volunteers  for  the  cam- 
paign,” said  Kreiss.  “It  will  also  give 
us  some  useful  military  experience  in 
case  of  emergency,”  he  added,  without  a 
touch  of  cynicism. 

“You  have  a very  cool  head,”  com- 
mented Christopher.  44  But  if  you  defeat 
the  Margrave,  as  I have  no  doubt  you 
will,  how  will  you  stand?  Will  the  suc- 
cess not  go  to  establish  the  popularity  of 
the  Grand-Duke?” 

Kreiss  scrutinized  his  face.  The  un- 
spoken question  in  his  glance  seemed  to 
inquire  what  change  had  come  over 
Christopher. 

“ You  speak  as  if  you  had  no  interest,” 
he  remarked,  presently,  in  his  quick  calm 
voice.  “Yes,  what  you  say  is  true.  It 
is  regrettable,  but  victory  would  popular- 
ize the  monarchy.  Still — Leopold  is  ail- 
ing.” 

“Your  chauce  comes  in  the  event  of 
his  death — I understand  that,”  returned 
Christopher,  reflectively.  He  was  re- 
volving in  his  mind  the  uses  to  which 
this  capable  fanatic  might  be  put.  Could 
he  be  employed  to  bring  about  a fusion  of 
Erwald  and  Weser-Dreiburg  under  one 
rule? 

“There  is  no  one  to  take  up  the  scep- 
tre,” he  went  on,  “and  yet  I suppose 
some  one  will.” 

Kreiss  flushed  over  his  sallow  face. 

* ‘ No  one  shall,”  he  said.  44  Do  you  think 
we  are  going  to  lose  that  chance?  It  is 
made  for  us.  No;  the  Grand  - Duke’s 
hand  is  the  last  in  Weser-Dreiburg.  We 
are  ready.” 

He  spoke  with  emotion,  as  rare  as  it 
was  strong. 

“And  yet,”  Christopher  said,  with  an 


air  of  philosophy,  “you  admire  the  insti- 
tutions of  England,  where  a constitutional 
monarchy  is  in  force.” 

“That  is  why.  You  speak  the  reason 
of  our  admiration  when  you  say  ‘consti- 
tutional,’ ” interrupted  Kreiss.  “ Even 
so,  a republic  were  better.  But  here  on 
the  Continent,  what  chance  is  there  of 
limiting  a monarchy?  No;  you  have 
evolved  in  England  a particular  and  pe- 
culiar government;  it  is  individual  to 
you  ; and  the  rest  of  the  world,  while  ad- 
miring the  spirit  of  it,  must  of  necessity 
ignore  the  form.  There  cannot  be  two 
constitutional  monarchies.” 

Christopher  made  no  reply  beyond  an 
indifferent  assent.  He  saw  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  argue  on  this  point.  The 
man,  calm  and  cool  as  he  presented  him- 
self always,  was  at  best  a fanatic.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  president  and  he  had 
come  very  close  to  the  parting  of  their 
ways. 

Shortly  after  this  conversation  Chris- 
topher undertook  a very  whimsical  expe- 
dition. He  saw  no  chance  of  entertain- 
ment in  his  present  position.  Yon  Ritter 
was  even  less  interesting  than  in  his  ev- 
ery-day habit  of  life,  and  he  was  weary 
of  the  president.  Moreover,  the  force  had 
now  reached  its  station  in  the  forest  of 
Schwarzfeld,  and  had  nothing  before  it 
but  a long  period  of  waiting.  It  sudden- 
ly entered  his  head  then  to  gallop  off  and 
pay  a visit  to  the  Margrave’s  army,  which 
must  be  by  this  time  somewhere  upon  the 
frontier,  if  the  spies  of  General  Schisser 
were  correct.  He  was  spurred  to  this  ad- 
venture not  merely  by  his  impatience  of 
the  delay,  but  also  by  his  curiosity  to 
discover  how  the  preparations  of  the 
Grand-Duke  were  being  met,  and  to  which 
side  the  victory  would  naturally  fall.  It 
was  not  possible,  of  course,  that  he  should 
bring  any  information  he  might  obtain  to 
General  Schisser,  but  he  could  at  least 
gratify  his  own  wonder.  Accordingly, 
seizing  his  opportunity  when  the  detach- 
ment was  resting  in  the  forest,  he  slipped 
off  with  his  horse,  and  making  his  way 
by  the  outposts, escaped  in  the  direction  of 
Erwald. 

Once  beyond  detection,  he  turned  his 
horse  towards  Salzhausen,  and  rode  for 
an  hour  at  a brisk  rate.  The  country 
here  was  open,  being  broken  irregularly 
into  hill  and  valley,  and  clothed  only  in 
the  petty  ravines  with  pine  woods.  The 
aspect  with  which  the  country  people 
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faced  the  war  caused  him  some  astonish- 
ment. A few  of  the  villages  were  par- 
tially deserted,  the  shops  were  closed,  and 
the  small  cottages  were  barricaded.  But 
he  noticed  that  this  was  in  the  farther 
valleys,  which  lay  towards  Erwald.  Near- 
er Salzhausen  and  the  theatre  of  the  strug- 
gle, it  seemed  that  a bolder  spirit  per- 
vaded ; or,  rather,  one  might  call  it  a 
duller.  The  imagination  of  these  vil- 
lagers had  not  yet  been  touched  by  the 
hostilities.  The  peasant  drove  his  har- 
row, and  the  charcoal-burner  stooped  over 
his  fire  without  hope  or  fear;  the  chil- 
dren, scattered  about  the  roads,  played 
and  scrambled  in  the  gutters;  and  two 
red-faced  lovers  chased  each  other  among 
the  hedges.  Here  was  no  terror  of  death, 
no  dreadful  expectation  of  evil.  Perhaps 
the  news  had  not  reached  the  placid  in- 
habitants; or,  more  likely,  in  the  course 
of  generations  of  peace  they  had  grown 
to  realize  nothing  save  what  was  at  their 
doors.  Farther  afield,  in  the  back  parts 
of  the  Grand-Duchy,  the  fear  had  leaped 
and  swollen  like  a running  fire,  feeding 
in  its  passage  across  those  dispirited  souls. 
They  were  so  much  stubble  to  the  flame. 
Rumor  mouthed  the  war  with  antic  gri- 
maces, for  the  very  reason  that  it  stood  so 
remote.  Yet  within  a league  of  the  dusty 
trampling  army  the  yeoman  sang  his 
song  and  the  peasant  drained  his  glass, 
happily  unconscious.  Aud  in  the  mean 
while  in  the  capitals  of  Europe  special 
editions  were  being  issued  from  the  press, 
and  prophets  were  proclaiming  to  excited 
ears  the  approach  of  a general  conflagra- 
tion. 

It  was  within  a mile  of  Markhallen 
that  Christopher  came  across  the  van  of 
the  Salzhausen  army.  He  rode  like  an 
indifferent  stranger,  and  would  seem  to 
the  sergeant  who  picked  him  up  to  have 
plunged  into  the  formidable  machine 
wholly  unconsciously.  His  surprise,  his 
broken  German,  and  his  brusque  careless- 
ness alike  confirmed  the  suspicion  that  he 
had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  Drei- 
burg  or  Salzhausen,  save  as  a blundering 
and  bad-mannered  Englishman.  Yet  the 
regulations  demanded  that  he  should  be 
taken  before  the  sergeant’s  superiors,  and 
to  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  he  was 
forthwith  hurried.  As  luck  would  have 
it,  the  Margrave  rode  in  the  van,  and  was 
at  that  moment  in  conversation  with  the 
officer. 

Christopher  had  certainly  not  expect- 


ed to  happen  upon  him  in  this  way, 
and  had  even  been  prepared  to  hear  that 
his  Highness  was  pleasantly  installed  in 
Paris,  or  absorbed  in  the  rehearsal  of  some 
new  opera  in  his  favorite  house.  The 
recognition  which  passed  almost  at  once 
disconcerted  him,  though  he  made  no 
sign. 

“And  you  take  the  prisoner  to  be  an 
Englishman,  sergeant?”  asked  the  Mar- 
grave, surveying  Christopher  with  solemn 
interest. 

The  man  saluted.  “So  please  your 
Highness,”  said  he. 

“In  that  case,”  said  Sigismund,  “he 
can  do  no  harm.  It  is  well  known  that 
Englishmen  are  not  given  to  interfering 
in  other  people’s  affairs.  I am  sure  this 
gentleman  does  not  meddle  in  political 
matters.” 

“Your  Highness,  one  never  knows,” 
interposed  the  Colonel.  “ It  is  well  to  be 
careful.” 

“ Oh,  of  course,”  assented  the  Margrave, 
looking  at  Christopher;  “and  if  so,  being 
a foreigner,  and  having  no  concern  to 
put  a finger  in  the  business,  he  should  be 
shot.” 

He  met  Christopher's  questioning  gaze 
demurely,  and  stroked  his  neat  poiuted 
beard,  feeling  in  his  pocket  for  his  ciga- 
rettes. 

“I  am  willing  to  admit  that  I come 
from  the  Grand-Duke’s  army,”  said  Chris- 
topher, plainly,  “and  I confess  also  that 
it  was  to  inspect  the  hosts  of  Salzhausen 
that  I am  here.” 

The  contempt  in  his  cavalier  statement 
sent  the  blood  flushing  to  the  officer's 
forehead,  but  Sigismund  replied,  and  not 
he. 

“You  admit,  sir,  that  you  are  a spy, 
then?” 

“ By  no  means,”  said  Christopher, 
suavely,  “unless  to  spy  is  to  have  an 
anxious  and  unselfish  curiosity.  Let  me 
explain.  I am  travelling  in  search  of 
amusement.  I see  a war  suddenly  threat- 
ening in  the  sky;  the  omens  entertain 
me,  and  I tarry  at  Dreiburg — a town,  I 
assure  you,  of  very  bad  cooks.  But  that 
war  is  irresistible.  I keep  a note  book  in 
which  I jot  down  my  impressions,  and  I 
have  made  several  caustic  remarks  about 
the  preparations  and  the  army  of  the 
Grand-Duke.  I find  it  natural  to  give 
both  parties  a turn,  but  I am  in  hopes  of 
being  the  more  complimentary  to  Salz- 
hausen. ” 
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Christopher  was  correct  in  his  assump- 
tion that  the  Margrave  had  no  intention 
of  acting  upon  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
famous  raid.  His  Highness  listened  with 
courtesy,  put  his  head  on  one  side  as 
though  he  would  gravely  weigh  this  plea, 
and  slowly  nodded  in  assent. 

“That  is  true,”  he  said,  solemnly. 
“There  is  no  doubt  but  this  is  a highly 
interesting  war.  It  is  seldom  a man  gets 
such  a chance  as  this  contest  of  two  great 
nations.  I have  no  doubt  you  will  be 
more  complimentary  to  Salzhausen.  At 
least  we  will  do  our  best  to  make  you  so. 
Colonel,  oblige  me  by  giving  instructions 
to  this  sergeant  that  Mr. — ” 

“Lambert,”  said  Christopher. 

“I  thank  you— that  Mr.  Lambert  be 
released  at  once.”  The  officer  seemed 
about  to  offer  some  protest;  but,  silenced 
by  an  impatient  signal  of  the  hand,  gave 
the  order,  and  Christopher  was  free.  44 1 
hope,  sir,”  went  on  the  Margrave,  polite- 
ly, “that  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
consider  yourself  our  guest  in  the  mean 
time.  I am  determined  that  Salzhausen 
shall  have  a favorable  notice  in  that  book 
you  spoke  of.” 

44  Monsieur,”  said  Christopher,  bowing, 
“for  I may  be  pardoned  for  perceiving 
that,  like  myself,  you  are  a foreigner,  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  accepting  your 
hospitality.  And  if  you  could  see  my 
notes — well,  I am  sure  they  would  make 
you  blush.” 

The  Margrave  moved  on,  inviting 
Christopher  with  a gesture  to  follow 
him.  A little  distance  away  he  came  to 
a pause,  and  opening  his  inevitable  ciga- 
rette-case, proffered  it  to  his  companion ; 
smilingly  he  snapped  the  lock. 

“Mr.  Lambert,  you  may  lay  this  to  my 
credit,”  he  said,  pleasantly;  “I  guessed 
it.  There  is  a turn  of  the  body  that 
marks  your  countrymen  which  I never 
can  mistake.  You  won’t  mind  my  say- 
ing that  I don’t  much  care  about  you  as 
a rule.  You  are  too  solid,  too — too— je 
ne  sais  quoi — but  I keep  the  sensation  in 
my  head;  it  jars  on  my  nerves.  But  you 
yourself  are  another  story.  And  for  the 
matter  of  that,  I abominate  my  sub- 
jects.” 

44  Your  Highness  honors  me  with  the 
confidence,”  remarked  Christopher. 

Sigisvnund  gazed  at  him  as  if  in  doubt 
whether  to  find  a note  of  irony  in  his 
statement,  but  continued,  cheerfully: 

“ And  now,  conceive  me  to  be  very  cu- 


rious. I should  much  like  to  know  what 
you  are  doing  in  all  this.” 

44  The  very  question,”  said  Christopher, 

“ that  I would  have  put  to  your  High- 
ness.” 

The  impertinence  tickled  the  Mar- 
grave. “Oh,  mon  amf,”  he  said,  with 
an  expressive  gesture,  and  making  a 
comic  display  of  horror,  44 1 have  posi- 
tively not  the  remotest  idea.  I obey  the 
orders  of  my  Council.  But  you — you 
cannot  be  subject  to  any  such  com- 
mands.” 

“I  am  interested  in  your  Highness,” 
observed  Christopher. 

4 ‘You  are  good  to  say  so,”  returned 
Sigismund,  “which  is  no  doubt  why  you 
seized  me  and  knocked  a poor  man  on  the 
head  some  days  ago.” 

44  For  that,”  said  Christopher,  shortly, 

44 1 stand  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  some 
earthly  court.  But  your  Highness  knows 
very  well  that  this  war  is  a subterfuge, 
for  we  both  are  aware  that  the  outrage 
took  place  in  Salzhausen,  and  that  it  was 
organized  by  an  Englishman.  What, 
then,  if  I were  to  proclaim  that  fact  even 
now?” 

“ By  a surrender?”  inquired  the  Mar- 
grave. 

44  By  sacrificing  myself  upon  the  altar 
of  peace.” 

44  You  would  never  do  anything  so 
foolish,”  said  Sigismund,  shaking  his 
head.  44  And  if  you  have  any  idea  of 
doing  so,  as  you  love  me,  don’t.  Con- 
sider; this  is  the  only  diversion  I have 
had  in  this  dull  country  for  years— ever 
since  that  spy  Gallowski  was  arrested. 
No,  I pray  you,  Mr.  Lambert,  button  up 
your  confidences,  square  your  conscience, 
and  ride  along  with  me.  If  it  be  any  re- 
lief to  you,  I will  take  the  responsibility 
myself.” 

“I  will  not  spoil  your  Highness's 
sport,”  murmured  Christopher. 

To  say  the  truth,  he  was  by  no  means  ' 
delighted  with  the  turn  events  had  taken, 
for  it  became  evident  that  although  the 
Margrave  might  choose  to  wear  a gay 
face  and  to  conduct  himself  irresponsibly, 
he  was  by  no  means  playing  out  a jest. 
Christopher  found  himself  practically  a 
prisoner,  with  no  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing; and  he  was  obliged  to  settle  down  to 
his  lot  with  the  best  equanimity  he  could 
muster,  and  await  the  chances  of  war. 
Certainly  these  were  imminent,  and 
threatened  very  suddenly. 
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The  advance-guards  of  the  two  armies 
encountered  early  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
little  valley  beyond  the  Castle  of  Gratz, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  skirmish  which 
ensued  passed  into  a general  engagement. 
The  collision  of  these  petty  hosts  appeal- 
ed in  some  way  to  Christopher’s  sense  of 
humor.  It  appeared  to  be  ridiculous  that 
two  nations  of  this  size  and  calibre  should 
go  to  war, parade  their  insignificant  forces, 
and  proceed  with  all  the  business  of  a 
grand  campaign.  The  spectacle  of  two 
great  powers  locked  in  a deadly  struggle 
for  existence  owned  and  claimed  some 
dignity.  The  issues  of  that  conflict  were 
at  least  material  to  the  history  of  Europe. 
But  could  this  be  said  of  a war  between 
two  such  trivial  states  as  Weser-Dreiburg 
and  Salzhausen?  And  yet  the  smile  of 
Providence  may  hide  a frown.  One  can- 
not regard  with  laughter  the  progress  of 
one's  designs,  and  even  a pin-point  is  of 
consequencein  thehistory  of  ourown  lives. 
Christopher  was  not  disposed  to  jeer  like 
the  gods  of  fable  at  this  procession  of  hu- 
man frailty.  It  was  part  and  parcel  of  Ins 
performance;  he  viewed  it  very  gravely; 
and  these  emmets  that  crawled  and  fought 
and  scrambled  in  the  woods  by  Gratz 
were  each  essential  figures  in  the  scheme 
he  was  developing.  Nothing  could  be 
neglected  in  the  course  of  evolution. 

Christopher  stood  in  his  refuge  within 
the  wood,  on  a little  eminence  behind 
the  church  tower  of  the  village,  concealed 
by  a screen  of  young  summer  foliage, 
and  patiently  watchful.  The  scene  was 
not  exhilarating,  nor  was  it  very  intelli- 
gible. The  Margrave  had  disappeared; 
but  a knot  of  men  surrounded  him,  lean- 
ing upon  their  rifles,  straining  their  eyes 
through  the  trees,  and  eagerly  debating 
together.  Beyond  and  across  the  valley 
the  rip  and  burr  of  guns  carried  to  their 
ears;  the  noise  drummed  on  Christopher’s 
senses  and  dazed  him.  His  head  was 
full  of  abominable  and  vacant  sounds. 
The  figures  of  the  soldiers  circled  before 
him;  his  eyes  were  choked  with  smoke. 
Bullets  came  pattering  through  the  trees 
above,  tearing  the  leaves,  and  sounding 
like  a flail  that  falls  in  waves  and  ripples. 
Oaths  were  shouted  by  unseen  and  dis- 
tant fighters.  They  floated  to  him  amid 
the  other  sounds  like  the  cries  from  a 
football -field.  The  whole  passage  was 
dull,  interminably  long,  and  irretrievably 
tedious.  Heaven  knew  what  the  armies 
were  doing.  Christopher  was  perfectly 


certain  that  neither  general  could  have 
any  idea.  He  recognized  after  a time  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  posted,  and  he 
endeavored  to  make  out  the  direction 
which  should  mark  the  advance  of  Prince 
Karl. 

He  decided  at  last  to  make  his  way 
towards  the  west.  Emerging  from  the 
corner  of  the  wood,  he  crossed  the  line  of 
fire,  and  stumbled  over  a string  of  dead 
that  tragically  marked  the  road  into  the 
village.  The  hail  of  lead  alarmed  him, 
and  he  took  to  his  heels,  plunging  into 
the  fields  upon  the  farther  side.  Here 
was  stationed  a company  of  sharpshoot- 
ers, who  continued  firing  without  regard- 
ing him,  now  shouting  and  screaming 
like  children,  and  then  mechanically  and 
silently  firing. 

He  picked  his  way  through  the  field, 
and,  scrambling  up  a little  hill  farther  on, 
was  finally  brought  to  a pause  by  the  bay- 
onet of  a trooper. 

“You  can  go  no  farther  this  way,” 
said  the  man. 

Christopher  protested.  He  was  feeling 
very  stupid,  and  for  the  moment  it  seemed 
to  him  outrageous  that  he  should  be 
stopped,  with  that  hideous  noise  sounding 
perpetually  in  his  ears.  The  man  looked 
as  worn  and  miserable  as  himself. 

“The  staff,”  he  explained,  throwing 
his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  to  the  brow 
of  the  hill. 

Christopher  thought  he  might  as  well 
join  these  officers,  and  this  lie  did.  No 
one  paid  the  faintest  attention  to  him. 
Only  once  some  one.  without  looking 
round,  ordered  him  to  fetch  some  water. 
He  obeyed  without  a murmur.  At  least 
human  nature  was  capable  of  fighting,  if 
it  could  neither  think  nor  be  moral. 
That  was  some  consolation.  The  spec- 
tacle of  these  absorbed  officers  did  him 
good,  renewing  in  him  his  zeal.  One,  a 
Colonel  Agenural,  as  he  discovered  after- 
wards, raised  his  arm  to  give  emphasis 
to  some  argument  in  tactics  he  was  dis- 
cussing with  his  superior.  A flying 
bullet  struck  and  shattered  a knuckle  in 
splinters;  Agenural  fetched  out  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  tying  up  the  horrid  wound, 
went  on  with  his  plan.  It  was  of  im- 
portance. The  noise  swelled  and  grew 
nearer.  What  the  staff  saw  through 
field-glasses  Christopher  could  only  won- 
der. He  could  make  out  nothing  but 
smoke,  green  leaves,  and  spurts  of  red. 
He  felt  inclined  to  be  angry  with  them 
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for  their  superior  knowledge.  Presently 
a young  lieutenant  witli  a blackened 
face  galloped  up,  bringing  some  informa- 
tion. The  commanding  officer  started 
and  stamped  his  foot,  disappearing  for 
his  pains  through  the  empty  boxes  on 
which  he  had  been  standing.  Agenural 
sunk  his  head  in  his  hands.  A commo- 
tion prevailed  in  the  group  of  officers. 
One  of  them  passed  Christopher,  who  in- 
quired of  him, 

“ What  has  happened?” 

“It  is  all  over,”  said  the  subaltern, 
savagely.  “The  Sixth  are  retiring.” 

Why  it  should  be  all  over  because  the 
Sixth  were  retiring  Christopher  could  not 
tell.  The  absurdity  of  the  answer  mad- 
dened him.  He  ran  down  the  hill,  re- 
solved to  push  his  way  through  towards 
General  Schisser’s  position.  Had  Karl 
arrived  ? 

The  guns  were  still  booming  as  hard  as 
ever,  and  to  the  ordinary  observer  no- 
thing was  changed  in  that  ridiculous  and 
ineffectual  m61ee.  Christopher  wan- 
dered in  a blind  and  helpless  fashion 
through  the  woods.  He  came  upon 
groups  of  men  firing  steadily  and,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  stupidly.  No  one  paid 
the  faintest  attention  to  him,  and  the 
thought  struck  him  that  he  was  the  wit- 
ness of  some  preposterous  tale  of  Wonder- 
land. The  comic  figures  still  engaged  in 
their  senseless  occupation,  and  he  strug- 
gled on.  In  an  open  space  between  the 
oaks  he  suddenly  met  the  Margrave. 

His  Highness  was  very  hot  and  very 
dirty.  A heavy  streak  of  greasy  black- 
ness striped  his  face,  and  he  took  a light 
for  his  cigarette  at  Christopher’s  fingers 
with  ill-concealed  irritation. 

“Here  is  an  abominable  affair,”  he 
broke  out,  peevishly.  “What  do  you 
suppose,  Mr.  Lambert  ? Stauff  tells  me 
that  we  must  fall  back.  It  is  inconceiva- 
ble, ridiculous!  I will  never  consent  to 
such  a thing.” 

“ The  Sixth  are  retiring,”  said  Christo- 
pher, quickly,  in  some  anxiety  to  impart 
the  only  information  he  had. 

“Damn  the  Sixth!”  said  Sigismund, 
testily.  “ Who  are  the  Sixth  ? It  is  dis- 
graceful! I thought  we  were  making 
for  Dreiburg.  I have  never  seen  a city 
sacked.  I had  set  my  heart  on  it.” 

“Your  Highness  must  make  up  your 
mind  to  a disappointment,”  observed 
Christopher,  dryly. 

“They  say  that  there  have  been  re  en- 


forcements,” pursued  the  Margrave,  will- 
ing to  pour  out  his  grievances. 

But  this  was  the  news  that  Christopher 
was  waiting  for,  and  it  cheered  him. 
“What,  then  Prince  Karl  has  arrived, 
after  all!”  he  exclaimed. 

The  Margrave  examined  his  face  im- 
partially, suddenly  losing  his  petulance. 
“ I forgot  you  were  in  this,”  he  observed, 
with  a smile.  “ I congratulate  you,  my 
friend.  But  you  have  robbed  me  of  a 
sensation.” 

“I  can  promise  your  Highness  one 
this  moment,”  said  Christopher,  whose 
sharp  eyes  had  discovered  the  approach 
of  a body  of  cavalry  up  the  little  ravine 
below  them.  “Come,  I’ll  swear  that  your 
Highness  has  never  been  taken  prisoner.” 

“Oh,  once;  yes,  come,  once,”  protest- 
ed Sigismund,  gaylv. 

Christopher  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
Margrave's  arm,  indicating  the  horsemen. 
The  cannonade  was  retreating  into  the 
distance;  the  battle  was  over. 

“ Those  are  the  forces  of  Erwald,”  he 
whispered.  “ It  will  not  do  for  your 
Highness  to  be  seen.  You  should  have 
been  with  your  staff.” 

“ Oh,  they  left  me,”  complained  Sigis- 
mund, shrugging  his  shoulders.  “Stauff 
would  tell  me  nothing.” 

“ You  must  come  this  way,”  exclaimed 
Christopher,  and  pulling  the  Margrave 
after  him,  he  crept  deeper  into  the  wood. 
In  this  shelter  they  remained  while  Chris- 
topher considered  the  situation.  It  was 
plain  that  the  Salzhausen  army  had  re- 
tired, and  they  were  as  evidently  in  the 
midst  of  the  allied  forces.  To  Christo- 
pher this  mattered  nothing,  but  to  the 
Margrave— 

“Stay  a moment,”  he  whispered.  “ I 
will  pull  you  through,”  and  slipping 
through  the  bushes,  he  was  gone.  When 
he  returned  he  was  carrying  portions  of  a 
uniform. 

“They  belonged,  I have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, to  a sergeant  in  the  Dreiburg  army,” 
he  remarked.  “ But  he  will  have  no  fur- 
ther use  for  them.  If  your  Highness  will 
deign  to  wear  them.” 

“My  Highness  will  be  delighted,”  ex- 
claimed Sigismund,  gayly,  his  spirits  now 
recovered  at  the  prospect  of  an  advent- 
ure, and  seizing  the  clothes  with  alac- 
rity. 

Transformed,  he  presented  a grotesque 
appearance,  of  which  he  was  jocularly 
conscious. 
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“They  are  too  generous  about  my 
stomach,  mon  ami,"  he  said,  “but  never 
mind;  I make  up  by  denying  to  the  trou- 
sers the  hospitality  of  my  legs.  And  so 
we  are  squared,”  and  locking  his  arm  in 
Christopher's,  he  sauntered  easily  for- 
ward. 

Not  a hundred  paces  farther  they  en- 
countered a body  of  men  with  crimson 
facings  in  the  dark  blue  uniform;  and 
this  latter  troop  opening,  Christopher 
came  face  to  face  with  Prince  Karl. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  meeting  for  the 
purpose  he  had  in  view,  and  he  would 
have  slipped  away  without  attracting  at- 
tention had  that  been  possible.  But  rec- 
ognition passed  between  them,  Karl's  fea- 
tures stiffened,  and  he  beckoned  to  him. 
Leaving  the  Margrave,  Christopher  ad- 
vanced, cursing  his  luck.  He  was  as- 
tounded by  his  reception. 

“ What  are  you  doing  here,  Mr.  Lam- 
bert?” asked  the  Prince.  The  tone  was 
hostile,  even  insolent,  but  Christopher 
deemed  it  wiser  to  reply  without  incur- 
ring a further  delay.  He  could  afford  to 
postpone  his  resentment.  He  therefore 
explained  the  circumstances. 

“We  find  you  with  the  Salzhausen 
army,”  said  Karl,  sternly.  “Are  you 
not  aware  that  that  is  a delicate  situation 
for  a non-combatant?”  Christopher  kept 
his  teeth  together  and  returned  no  an- 
swer, merely  bowing.  Fortunately  his 
bow  hid  his  eyes  from  the  Prince.  “Go,” 
continued  the  latter;  “think  yourself 
fortunate  if  this  is  not  made  a matter  for 
inquiry  later.” 

He  spurred  his  horse  and  rode  on,  look- 
ing admirably  a soldier,  and  his  staff  fol- 
lowed him.  Christopher  stood  silently 
watching  them  until  the  Margrave  joined 
him.  Sigismund,  his  k6pi  strings  pinch- 
ing his  neck,  his  shabby  and  grotesque 
clothes  heightening  his  incongruous  air, 
unconsciously  struck  an  attitude. 

“And  so  she  prefers  him,  does  she?” 
he  murmured.  “I  had  forgotten  what 
he  looked  like.  But  now,  friend  Lam- 
bert, I have  suddenly  recalled.  It  is  a 
military  monkey  on  a stick.  Heavens! 
what  taste  women  have!” 

Christopher  turned  to  him  grimly.  “ I 
fear  your  Highness  has  not  the  privilege 
of  being  serious  enough.” 


“Serious!”  echoed  Sigismund,  staring 
at  his  clothes.  “I  can  never  be  serious 
again.  I am  evidently  cut  out  for  a 
mountebank.  For  God's  sake,  my  dear 
friend,  get  me  out  of  this!” 

As  it  chanced,  the  opportunity  offered 
almost  immediately  in  the  apparitiou  of 
a frightened  horse  which  came  thunder- 
ing down  the  gorge,  its  startled  eyes  fast- 
ened upon  the  two,  and  its  four  legs 
trembling  and  shaking.  Christopher  cap- 
tured the  poor  creature,  and  helped  the 
Margrave  to  the  saddle.  No  doubt  the 
animal's  terror  was  soothed  by  this  human 
repossession. 

When  he  was  gone,  Christopher  started 
to  walk  with  the  best  speed  possible  in 
that  bewildering  place.  He  was  anxious 
to  reach  Dreiburg  at  once.  All  of  a sud- 
den he  realized  that  he  had  prevailed, 
that  the  end  had  been  achieved,  that  he 
had  pitted  his  millions  and  his  strength 
against  the  course  of  history,  and  not  in 
vain. 

As  he  walked  out  of  the  covert  lie 
caught  sight  of  a soldier,  wearing  the 
arms  of  the  Geisenthurms  upon  his  peak- 
ed cap,  running  towards  the  west.  The 
man  crossed  his  path.  Somewhere  in  the 
distance  roared  the  guns.  As  he  ran  the 
Dreiburger  threw  up  his  cap  and  shouted 
in  glee;  his  red  face  was  aglow  with  gay- 
ety.  And  as  he  ran  there  came  a sharp 
crack  from  out  of  the  wood;  the  man 
turned  his  face  sideways;  he  twisted;  a 
look  of  wonder  dawned  in  his  jolly  coun- 
tenance; he  put  up  his  hand  to  his  neck, 
coughed  and  heaved,  and  pitched  sharply 
upon  his  head,  the  sunburn  of  his  neck 
shining  red  in  the  afternoon  light. 

Christopher  came  to  a sudden  pause. 
There  was  something  horrid  in  the#spec- 
tacle.  He  resumed  his  walk  slowly,  and 
stopped  by  the  dead  man.  His  glance 
shifted  with  a dreadful  bewilderment 
from  the  body  to  the  copse  from  which 
the  shot  issued.  It  was  almost  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  discover  why. 

He  stooped  and  touched  the  man ; it 
seemed  odd  that  he  would  never  run 
again.  Suddenly  Christopher  turned  and 
began  to  hurry  in  the  direction  of  Drei- 
burg. His  millions  and  his  strength  had 
certainly  prevailed. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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They  had  been  watching  him  with 
gleaming  ferret  eyes,  and  they  detected 
li is  falsity  at  once.  They  challenged  him 
with  shouted  gibes,  but  it  was  not  in  the 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  boys  that  one 
should  admit  anything  whatsoever,  and 
so  Jimmie,  backed  into  an  ethical  corner, 
lied  as  stupidly,  as  desperately,  as  hope- 
lessly as  ever  lone  savage  fights  when 
surrounded  at  last  in  his  jungle. 

Such  accusations  were  never  known  to 
come  to  any  point,  for  the  reason  that 
the  number  and  kind  of  denials  always 
equalled  or  exceeded  the  number  of  ac- 
cusations, and  no  boy  was  ever  brought 
really  to  book  for  these  misdeeds. 

In  the  end  they  went  off  together, Wil- 
lie Dalzel  with  his  gun  being  a trifle  in 
advance  and  discoursing  upon  his  vari- 
ous works.  They  passed  along  a maple- 
lined  avenue,  a highway  common  to  boys 
bound  for  that  free  land  of  hills  and  woods 
in  which  they  lived  in  some  part  their 
romance  of  the  moment,  whether  it  was 
of  Indians,  miners,  smugglers,  soldiers, 
or  outlaws.  The  paths  were  their  paths, 
and  much  was  known  to  them  of  the  se- 
crets of  the  dark  green  hemlock  thickets, 
the  wastes  of  sweet-fern  and  huckleberry, 
the  cliffs  of  gaunt  bluestone  with  the 
sumach  burning  red  at  their  feet.  Each 
boy  had.  I am  sure,  a conviction  that 
some  day  the  wilderness  was  to  give 
forth  to  him  a marvellous  secret.  They 
felt  that  the  hills  and  the  forest  knew 
much,  and  they  heard  a voice  of  it  in  the 
silence.  It  was  vague,  thrilling,  fearful, 
and  altogether  fabulous.  The  grown 
folk  seemed  to  regard  these  wastes  mere- 
ly as  so  much  distance  between  one  place 
and  another  place,  or  as  a rabbit-cover, 
or  as  a district  to  be  judged  according  to 
the  value  of  the  timber;  but  to  the  boys 
it  spoke  some  great  inspiring  word, which 
they  knew  even  as  those  who  pace  the 
shore  know  the  enigmatic  speech  of  tbe 
surf.  In  the  mean  time  they  lived  there/ 
in  season,  lives  of  ringing  adventure — 
by  dint  of  imagination. 

The  boys  left  the  avenue,  skirted  hasti- 
ly through  some  private  grounds,  climbed 
a fence,  and  entered  the  thickets.  It  hap- 
pened that  at  school  the  previous  day 
Willie  Dalzel  had  been  forced  to  read  and 
acquire  in  some  part  a solemn  descrip- 
tion of  a lynx.  The  meagre  information 
thrust  upon  him  had  caused  him  grimaces 
of  suffering,  but  now  he  said,  suddenly, 
“ I’m  goin’  to  shoot  a lynx.” 


The  other  boys  admired  this  statement, 
but  they  were  silent  for  a time.  Finally 
Jimmie  said,  meekly,  “What’s  a lynx?” 
He  had  endured  his  ignorance  as  long  as 
he  was  able. 

The  Dalzel  boy  mocked  him.  “Why, 
don’t  you  know  what  a lynx  is?  A lynx? 
Why,  a lynx  is  a animal  somethin’  like 
a cat,  an’  it’s  got  great  big  green  eyes,  and 
it  sits  on  the  limb  of  a tree  an’  jus’  glares 
at  you.  It’s  a pretty  bad  animal,  I tell 
you.  Why,  when  I — ” 

“ Huh !”  said  the  third  boy.  “ Where’d 
you  ever  see  a lynx?” 

“ Oh,  I’ve  seen  ’em— plenty  of  ’em.  I 
bet  you’d  be  scared  if  you  seen  one  once.” 

Jimmie  and  the  other  boy  each  de- 
manded, “ How  do  you  know  I would?” 

They  penetrated  deeper  into  the  wood. 
They  climbed  a rocky  zigzag  path  which 
led  them  at  times  where  with  their  hands 
they  could  almost  touch  the  tops  of  giant 
pines.  The  gray  cliffs  sprang  sheer  tow- 
ard the  sky.  Willie  Dalzel  babbled  about 
his  impossible  lynx,  and  they  stalked  the 
mountain-side  like  chamois -hunters,  al- 
though no  noise  of  bird  or  beast  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  hills.  Below  them 
Whilomville  was  spread  out  somewhat 
like  the  cheap  green  and  black  lithograph 
of  the  time— “A  Bird’s-eye  View  of  Whi- 
lomville, N.  Y.” 

In  the  end  the  boys  reached  the  top  of 
the  mountain  and  scouted  off  among  wild 
and  desolate  ridges.  They  were  burning 
with  the  desire  to  slay  large  animals. 
They  thought  continually  of  elephants, 
lions,  tigers,  crocodiles.  They  discoursed 
upon  their  immaculate  conduct  in  case 
such  monsters  confronted  them,  and  they 
all  lied  carefully  about  their  courage. 

The  breeze  was  heavy  with  the  smell 
of  sweet-fern.  The  pines  and  hemlocks 
sighed  as  they  waved  their  brandies.  In 
the  hollows  the  leaves  of  the  laurels  were 
lacquered  where  the  sunlight  found  them. 
No  matter  the  weather,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  long  continue  an  expedition  of 
this  kind  without  a fire,  and  presently 
they  built  one,  snapping  down  for  fuel 
the  brittle  under-branches  of  the  pines. 
About  this  fire  they  were  willed  to  con- 
duct a sort  of  play,  the  Dalzel  boy  taking 
the  part  of  a bandit  chief,  and  the  other 
boys  being  his  trusty  lieutenants.  They 
stalked  to  and  fro,  long-strided,  stern  yet 
devil-may-care,  three  terrible  little  figures. 

Jimmie  had  an  uncle  who  made  game 
of  him  whenever  he  caught  him  in  this 
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t“tni->h»*d  ill*  jtiury  0o/}  were  ?;*m  vim'di  i*«no<'vi>r.  Bat  l>*\vs  *»'»V  gnitty 

l i ; a t * liny. tv  eye  ^'i'i  t.n i » oils  of  ;wnmd  ^d>-  When  tV*y  erk-d  odd  Mm  I .1  mmvd  ovd  thd 
terra  in -an  type.  A$  to  \\t%  hitl'mir  of  the  rimmL  hi  xvi\*  j*nmod*i l.v  ;>■•  d?nphv  ex- 
oow  ddn'O  a jmrv  a**a»k>id  and  iberefur*:  pressor?  of  terror. 

noi  of  .hv('*-m\y  e.  jm>? dual  u<  H;er.  wild*  Om  II-'M/r;.  S iiouie  the  owner  r-f 
oouliny  never  rflitift to  thvir  Jtmuk.  NVia-n  farm.  \sir*ntv  otr^VHve  yaduw'  toward 
fit  md  knft:  n/vjr  • ywighf,'  them,  jWkrat  i^' 
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or  isjjdy , V*  What  you  boys  ben  doin'  to  .ig'jts  idtriib  eon  fusion.  and  then 

my  yosvT'  Tire  tone  .had  deep  threat  in  J unmie  spake.  V i riom*  it.  nnsim^- 
it.  They,  ill  answered  by  saying  Uu4  Fleming  looked  <*t  him.  Then  tie  **U- 
noiHJ  of  them  had  shot  the  cow.  Their  ed,  M Wall,  wrhat  did  you  zhmt'w  teyp 
denials  were  tearful  and  clamorous,  and  Jimmie  thought,  hefbtmed.  4*0‘M*<V 
they  crawled  knee by  fene&  The  vision  faltered,  and  then  for  undated  this  ‘!I 
of  it  was  like  three  martyr*  being  dragged  thought  she  wus  a lynx  *’  , . ' ■ ; 

toward  1 1 1 e stake,  OKI  Fleming  stood  Old  Fleming  arid  his  Bwede  at  owe 
there,  grim,  tight  lipped.  After  a time  he  lay  down  in  the  grass  aud  laughed  them- 
said,  ’‘  Which  hoy  done  it?”  selves  helpless 
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\\ JK  are  ii)f'  In  ba*e-  r confused  nmion  “ quiue)  ii  y a rptolqu’im  & 
f ? • hording  a< ti  r I ;.*  *1  of  nature.  TV  tH,i*e  qm?.la  snihuJi*  est-  hello  I 
'!«■:  ivi  vi1;;p  man  ami  WrM«M.o  it  is  m»t  so  the  same  with  the  inSuuet tlui 
miKli  At.  its  most  frankly  iiitturui  ir'Uy  man  to  * make  for  hm*: 

.ghjteir*  that  aje.M'.rvfa,  a<  "nature  hunnvtd/.ed  m the  country.  or  a Mpt  ina 
ami  made  int  imam  h>  out*  live*,  ; V'Qb**  whewti  lat  hv  ca&t  edutdtdaily 
hello  !a  snGtodVVud  Alt*  Fr*;uchrup%  try  to  delight  Unroot.  In  -• 
' At*V*  ' V - ; there  a d-Afcire  m lose 

* TW  P:'Mr.uu>»-'.'  .i.-*,D»,)Anvi!(g  gjjp  |SpK  h pii  u\Vi  h'.M  ^'Ji*  r to  impress 

&jg  *|  ft  -■• )'»'» -;••'!•'•  **  <“•  !-,..>>,til!v  lt,i,j  ..>  ,:,(AI,ii,!.  ; 

It  •!« . « !‘:t.  - * 1 u I f.<  •»*'«!,.  I, •»*:.,  V if  --  t!  * • •/  , .. 

MHIMrh**  d Vdi.  >te\ 

onto  fariiiki-gfchh.'ii-'iifiAkb*  smutty,  cistow  .m* 
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Ih  Ij  <>  honn-  il  :»hy  o >n  r«-.  4»  mmi.  nVrgliiaiiy  '.‘ounSry  UJmmi  niur.h 

shw.V|«i  ftnjvXUy  jg*  Ik*  hitoscjif . j’j.jr&t  ’ no  tin-  owu-r  XX  ■ •imnvnliiahty,  V 

Englishman  s is  l«U  n;t-J  |*r  to  a y is  mr^  *a  (}>>  i,,f  sudothaVi  Tnsi 

I hi  Si  sow*  val  of  ^ays  Vv  hy-i,.  }!ir  J j - \ i u i ttf  ' Iftal.  suoie  irn.u.v  M~<Xm  j»mfc 

•*IT  'iCitl  d ;»*•  I ’ is  fl  J ) * l \V\  bot  (iu«  0*00*'  ;Od,.  O,}  »»  d »♦  i n ibn  M»-  &| 

V r»ii  4 il  Lf  jjp  s “*  t o.'.i-  .a  V:;r  !i*  ',4/.  f hr-  nnVi.V  1 1 )i  )ij  • a • mU  ann  -no  On  ft  >>u  unb'ni 

liiivion*  noX  !i;n  >N  y of  oait'fy  »n  ft  *•«<!,, ra-v...  ?*,* Tl. jj| | \ v i Tn»-. 

v;v|‘F  v:soob  .-iml  abow  III  !.!»  niolr  #»f  tVnXn-  is  * *•  1 1 1 * f h v |??:oSo/fV 

fho  foftw  Mig  WrO  n-ivo  n«io  tin 

* i1b;  fc*  wrist  i nmijilvxvtj-'  of  > I \yt ? isi ^ h\ 

c\\y  lifn  in  ‘s  im*h  nw-h  u »v  t>* J nr^-?  v \uv  Hi  Hr>n  smu'l  i»Uf^  ?if  \ Wo  or 

OY  • V*  homy  -.  an  r'  n : a .’O.v  fti**  <!>■{  U>VSS  b;-  llOVs  m, ,>*•-.  i -:t  • . i .m 

W : r.‘  )v  jf$  g((  of  WiUifay  * f tht*  staX-tor**  n v*l  f,  uuii  by  on^ron v 

HbO'n  m ]•'•,-*;?  ;i  nlMoj»*H‘:!»*y  ?n‘  U4*Ni  H >y»W--  >*T.  banian 

•••-{‘up*  ooyv  ft**  m;i.hr  Tior  mV.  It<m;h£  nfttsmy *»■  ba-  HMn ftl  ••  mo* -.or  Ofty in* 

i»uih.  Jlj  p.'*s-5w  ,»f  U»f-  and  m.t)*'  -vl,.  h .m  *•  v'm;  » nirili-tl  » it 

rjnn»»  \>  i.J  h llift  ’iohMuili  n'i  litai  fhoy  boi)s»: :.  in  fdn-  \<itti{,  vh\'  atlnnfin^  :«o 

sliaWftr  v*  r!i.nn\  Im.tid*,  A,  a idr  aFlan^^dnnn  (kfi  is  Os'iniih;.  TlO‘ 

hlVUii:  Mill  *-»f  3b/!sntmls  F»oi  ;riv»snn^  m a :^«i  t>l  »*'* : f lin-  i/unl-a-q.*  i l.n-d-d,  r>n  tii%\ 

wnftjvS/s  ni  w*ry  rr/  -r.b"  Ini^rHU.  nUref  V n>a.  ••r«^V-vS  i>i  Muor  frnHi 

Tin'  t*r  Ji  rt'  • ? vv  d.  Tdilid  • ! in  naHri'.'  Jv  i>  fd.  It*  Ha  - - * i * l.ftr  11 ! limn ! v 

fn.nn.Hr  <nn)  fin-  Liiu/My- j*a  •*  mHV.m  bnih  His]M)d>in»n  nihi  U»n  lu^h,-.o  _>t::  jn  in  niii  • 

in  ficiM  n<o  jit  onfv't.n!  ntamiisfa,  w>  i > ^ n)H.Uuti*  X u^m  .ib 

1n;n<s  'Hn  ;nii.ras*n(^  v ( Dn-  f.o*o>al  tin-tin  ftois  .vu-;o-.;»M  i'«n^  ihdrbn  fim.  ^iin  of 
Of}-  • :lftn  ' fto  ! li Tfte-  ; ..  '■ • V:-vvi. 

4 J(Onn%  li.o  t>v<fy  tic 

t(Yittj^»l  -i* 1 Vit}^i  • Jiortiaii*  olS3(&rt*;(i  fituil  ift  fiftVf,  ntaftn  iftv 

||J»YVV  (|]|Hl  ’vWnrt  hHz  UVft  ill? lot)  ^ntivVVnn  1 i.uy 

. iiovlnrii  Enpiajnj'V  ; « j I ji-  ' .;•  s-ii  r ?4<^m  fill  H y coni  bio.  It 
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»*  jnst  tiiiAU'ik  it  mov  fciirty  tot*  e xtent  imikiird  \ u 

stiiii  tti^  iiva  vliin)!?  join  .:'kar  isSUeS.  but  atffchheolim' 
The  f>bj» r«M  ..if  th*  lamtoiVApisf  Is  to  snrrgrs*  t ion-  of  ftmti-s  T 
' ttoiii  ibr  g&nton  is  a p&rt:  ialccm  a iObtt  ?rn 

that  of  l\w  bn‘fiiati«t  to  r<*(i;?r<i!e  *1m»  tw<»  si- II  jh  its  main  e! 
i\tkd  tnuke  tbo  garden  U>  t)tb  |iob^.  '.fa,  an  yxeresceboe 

Tt\*'  forpi^h  fa  fit! lv‘!  fins  E n £l  Sslfii  k l! i od , etyit rsjAf  !<*  its  s.u 
l«u*9  it  to  a*  born  $rn*&  ' 

■ -ti  ill  S{jf 

<>l  .iIk*  t*.urh> 

also  the  \\nfafa : 


awi 

•w&flilJf- . .4Ufc  ideas 

liUi>  prevailed  l)ni‘v.  Ji| 

I mito  on frto‘Av  .li o vy’e ver. 
Homuv  W >f  ,iv^ru,(»x  tow 
rnls  nir  ftornia)'  garden. 
VUis  |H>f  ii»I  ) iniri  the 
** StiO l i no  ■ ■ Of  ■ ;'  u ifi^ersa i 
brfoi^  ilj#‘  6igjF 
loOuUl  eeniurv,  ’-as  wo 
idoili  ^Uo\r  presently,  but 
{f  HiMiv  in  uooiminiwo 
y*M)  the  jttirposes  ami 
jr.  u^4Tn  tot:i<^  of  a gfirdep « 
j.c-f  in  fr.iokl)’  ailmit 
that  t)i>v iattWr  fa  largely 
u so  nti^rtoiH  tot  1 ^rbasmn 
.Why  i?ni  ' Snrrlv  sniii- 
no- of.  shmibi  etong  to  a 
ioiOf  s ioWK<;  .V  sirnpl** 

.iMli  MU;ity.‘i;bs\  n>r*.  grow* 

mg  rmi  n)f  U»*  eaiidiiion^ 
,*  i i j Jil  romrod  toy  the  in  d » > 

v.dnn’fs  inivnv  vo-nisn'S 

;i iilt  wnn  of  gjv*Jif‘vh»£ 
i i s v% m . v JfvKv  a ; oiHiuti^y 

|ptk.'  i-ompien 
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,v  5 1 bool  some  appuHe 

i i Hiff‘j*s  T | ityse  will  ord i 
lidfity  toil  I 

o ^ice &.  iff* w*>r  ^ii  d kitedeto » 

0ti*d£  1 1 i a |>  fi  rrKicii  OS  Oi 

tbo  hou>^%  anu  walks 
vvh^-lf . tbe  iloweis  moy 

. ..  ..  ..... 

!iH,-<b  of  the  kiodhoi-ganton  utn-mb^l  H«rf  c-m  to'nl  tint  ran  Ik-  id  io  uut 

il>f  Of*'-  m:iV  .-oek  U>  TOnko  tbr^r  unfits  ; i>(  ; and  to  $ obrlutor  eXton)i  a 

*onr*  pfa-iv fai  m possible  fnnn  -siijti  of  wooii.nnn  s liihbrrrd  cottnyo  pKiy  si'nrn  to 
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gttwlfefc  Uilif 
OUf;  l)u-  riibWu, 
and  the  i>)aee  Ik** 
gin$  to 

t,  &?id  lm» 
put  forth  itivwiii 
.vcioi&i  m„  i i me; 
which  enable  it 
to  hold  its  fieri* 
in  the  contrast 
u ith  nflture. 

ff  this  \xli%VHp%~ 
Cd,  tWO  iMlldil- 

buim  seem  to.  foi 
U>w>  li  estrfe  ihacjE 
the  .diijef . aHfliv 
mt‘  teatu  r%.-  til© 
•bouse, dnm>  her*! 
ritiim,  c^-hsiOi' iry# 
dnesV*  apd,  ■ :3s*eC;; 
&h4t$V  that  they 
ajid  lit  are  niu- 
lUally  telat^kt 
Then  surely  it  re 
suite  that  tlie  re- 
Wtionsh  i psboald 
he  frankly  od- 
mUted  and  logi- 

Logie  To  this  ease 
vequi{*es  that,  as 
tli£  tnfose  h?  en- 
tirely fomml/as 
clftTe  re  11 1 aw  |h>:^m: 
bfo  fi’cmt  uafob&; 
fiiofhe  decree  fit 
f omiali ty  shcitild; 
tmbruee  the  ay 
ran  g'enie  ni  i of  tl  f * , 
subsidiary  • ?;  fiea- 
Him.  ' Tbe-f^i;':; 
inaJitv  of  .111% 

<* ini  fctwnlore,  But t $ubstii\it&  Lou»e  is  ihe  i'nusripmnee  of  architecture. 
mheW*d  eoUage  by  yosidwriee  of  and  il  is  by  a pKdonguuorLOf  are biuc-i 
iiension-*  it* id  greater  decree  of  rural  devices  it* to  the  unimniiate  sur 
, dfdibernteiy  ^ rraiu  fro(U  sho  ^Otu*diii)rs  fhiti  »bey  will  be  ymute  m a 
)t  with  any  *••>„*.  of  rnyUioduml  i^basuie  fonnuL  ;;  In  a foehsure  only.  be- 
leave  dfiVc^  «ea*iv>e  Ufo  flowers,  freest  aiid 

tucbir*rsyfby  d reorder  ,of  Uie.fot‘  ayill  Softer*  fine  rigidity.  Need  one  :u>id 
il  • would  look  *lw‘*gvVy  un;«uk;  that  t fo  UirinOvi lira !..;■  foalftres  tlo  liol 
vcm  mie-anhjrv  in  Wwsurtly  include  all  tV$  appurtenances 

be  equally  w.  if  placed  xn  TV  which  were  mentioned  above  by  way 
n Mite— upon  rhe  mi]c  of  a.  hill;;  of  iHuvliaonb*  They  will  vary  acroi  ti- 
de.; 1 1 roup  '.near  ft  however,  a iny  to  t W sim  #vM  diai^efoe  of  ffm 
) harm  db  gardener*  bod . eo:<e'h:  Jmn.se,  The  flyM . oixaracteriSiic  of  VhouM* 
Uugm  ten  miry.  euw^ioiw*.  ami  teibnf  4 forms  a mass,  so  the  gatdwsbould 
otla-es  hi  n eon».uy  ,'esiilenee.  tie  coni  pact  rather  than  amorptebu& 
a fence  to  enefnse  the  kitchen*  The  second  cbaracteristic  fe  straight  Une» 


rniii  oaSxwo  an  a mr  pjocuula, 


ffiRIVf IhARDKNS 


vertical  ami  hotT/otUal  , therefore  Uo-  :ryv»  timi  ushh*  from  r ) , *>  country  road, 
principal  patlify  t»‘>  onv.s.  ami  hojlftijflihg  AliiU  lty-lhn  way.  W but  n Iriamhfal  frnlprg 
inies  ylnmhl  I n; * straight  railier  that*  mm-  of  f {**•»  ia  mi  Scape  a road  U!  For  exarnpdW 
Wing.  • Tim  third  eharadcrisi ic  is  bdb  that  w hue  serpen tine  road  \v Uk b creeps 
mvbb,  Udd  th<>  pat'ts  Jiijio  whfirli  1mm  the  head  of  Lake  tAic^rfie  ^ txito 

Hc>  pnnndmic  surrounding  nrr  divided  the  fastnesses  of  the  St.  Qotluml  P^s— 
r>lnihl<l  ln*!^eryo  a tide  vdiUtoli to  Cme  isti-  appearing,  disappearing  and  renpt>tjsiri^g’e 
other  and  to  the  cent  nil  iiisi^.  Lvculy.  eliding  over  stone  lovhes  above  the  tor 
t.lmf  which  completes  the  demit  of  any  rent  making:  3 lit i ii  v>t  times  to  avoid 
r**vjd*'!i«  r j>;  the  evidence  of  hutufH)  liabj,  soroe  obsUidcvbth  gaining  vantage  farther 
tdern,  *>}'  li-r  be* 
trig  a In.mm,  In 
the  wavr  ~~~~~ 

the  most  delight- 
ful  filing  nUmt  a 

garden  i*  iho.ihcr  .r0j?  ^jgjfc 

that  )t.  is  artiti  ± • 

ihah.-i.hui  ii  has  0$> 

iv.nn'ivfMl  \ 

am!  in 

Hi.njc,  • ?/an  , way  i r 1 ^ r\ >A 

1 1 1 Of  T than  anotii-  ■.  '0$  ° 

o\  heraijsc  the  _V  S . J.aW 


women 
who  nsedhi  ieud 
invrd  jrt.  del.^fat;- 
♦a}  In  h(i;Viis  ii  so. 
M . llta ? mdi£ o\  ip 
his  ivrnnr  Pvt  a re 
no  **ftn  >.nd 
MoriUUyd  ^ahh 

" ttV  havfh  id* 

eoipe  men,  anvl 
£/in  hgconm  more 
so  feici i 

}y  h£\  dctuehing 
>m'f>advt> . tom 
haihftg  atpd  by 
iryibg  its  josu 
lute  m»  hit-  m.niy.t 
of  ii  a*»  m/iphe 
wiiliio  ; .'bid  dept - 


THK  OsAfiUNO, 


HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.. 


luiife  r»u 
iim 

Vf i $i  Hie  • .h^t^e 
; 1 b^lh  . U ii  L-'-.  i rff  v 

ves-  • . 

tv.e  tfVicl.  kite 

L ‘i  . : Ri 

v iVferii 

'>iv" 
1 fty 

'vilKr  pmliife- 
ii.  Vt^W  >4;  fljfi 

'.  •;  ; \v%pj'- ' 

likely  iVC  tlio : 
laudhOflpe  be 
ybiirlV  lIsNafes 
- Mjetj?  be  Wv\ 
olT^d  ^4»>|>c>,5  VYf 
£jNsH,or  tvviflr 
04  tif  niason- 
,1*y  WiRl.  ;;b4Ii; 

5^V 

<thber 

Nr  itt  jf J hi 

feumAl.  OOldVlV 

It  IS  Hli  U|H>ir 
iiii*  twmiu»<w 
liOH  tit  : VltO 
KOcilU 

dies  of  tbi> 

I u hi  so.  Re  lo  w 
ii  oiui  r»p- 
}U^o)iod  by 

:'is:-  ..;iVi4 

f|s>VVy V*  g;i  1'dfj  0„ 

^■1  . MBI  .. 

yVnrs  unr  s ou  \i  imi/rnYhialil  v from  tiduv  4hm»/*<1  bud  honuih*.! : by  w;*Py  ! u- 
.0  • W 1 4 0 *1  y s>vM|n>wed  Ufi.  faiih^  nr  olipju-d  '•  .heflay*.  T'i » » > L i > - 

Ru,r ■•■*»'*  01  ik  upproiie'h  to  Pi.*  \yhi«*h  ovt#  0$  eU|V  will  |uv,iniUJ^ 

'••riiMfrv  i-.,(!:v.»,  Tl»».‘  f.t'Mui  »M  its  w;*U  bi*i J ! hint  H ;»I|  • *1  0». i Af . t:  1*0 srv 

jii^  .hi Iv  O’  i<  iMiiy  .»  wi(i»»n  twn  \U  rwiml  (In*  .^tobo.  L >»  boWOr  jui-.-i 

wi*n  . dc-ifued  ihaiTvlbe  with  SuinuaU-yitui  jvNvyii»M;iL\  v.  j »«»**'•  vu 

f b ji%  chNv/u L f ?$£  -gTv ^ tly  j>)y*rMwi\y  •«&**$ tdgH 

i y 'LiC  suOaro/inm  l*»'H'tb,i*S'  iirni  M?rnbs  lb*?  yhtfhW*  of  (}»»;•  i*«in*s  ltu?i 
<v/,  r‘dhro  haml.  dig'nii'int  *f  'it  runs  vies  Thv  t'ltmuv  -\nw*-  O £*whet‘rkrisl- 

••  leads  ?ip  Mr  sk  ;!  j ciici<U*U  uf*  with  iritu, 

lOK-rafi.  j — aa  of«Mi  >|>aco  in  froul  of  .(be  box  N>nle<r  .;m«!  op.noOd  by  smniifk 

U:iH  bo* H-.  -around  this  to  yrrav^l  p’i'O  'l!tv  iL«i >'i*'*-^  ^«!  (he  etfVO 

h-  . « ' h I .-ffrit  ;,(  0l  . tiiO  .M/thle.s  ai4  mT  ?s  roliovoil  by  inm  yn  pnu,  (j-nnhrMi 

•,  !»;M..‘X<  . iti  r litii-Ji  i-0‘t*i^M» -s  u re  to-sWp-,  nV  |tU  :<» -bed/' "it.  use  vbe  old 

a foeutv  English  wttf’d  fop  a derived  al 


|Hkl  r,AHfif.;.v  \\  Al.K.,  P R'O!  Tlfi:  t:CuGOI,H  TO  filK  TEKlUf >v  STA(<i'V,iY 


FORMA  L GAmxm& 


fei/M  from  Pliny*  time.  The  Wds  in  Country  house*.  Le  Nuh’?  followed  them 
their  summer  bravery  of  color  :tm  eon-  in  layi.tfjr  out  tin-.  gimtens  at  Wry/olit:--. 
trusted  Wild  their  green  hordeis^  and  with  -In  aid  Knjfhmil  the  formal;  yr'j.’h  'U(>ur- 
tlm  light  hue  of  tha  gravel  'walks;  ami  ifcbted;  independent  u\  th$i.  alike  of  Indian 
the  geometrica,]  pat  term  Winch  ail  three  and  I'Ve  m b iidmenee;  j remhuoo  of  Pi  in y 
combine  to  make  exhibit^  tfig  planning  liUgred  down  tiiWn»gh  n^-o  rv  *!»%;.,  ;S.» 

•d  & human  rni ml  and  the  to  Unite.  care  exaniph^oi  t!m  inediuo  algarnwnw  s^rvive^ 
and  tie.taited  skid  of  human  hn.'dmmiry.  in  Eimiaiul,  Kut-aii  idea  ed  them  i nay  ^ 
■Special'  oh jeets  vf  interest  are-  disposed  formed  from  illuminated  minniM'ripis 
about  the  garden.  Vfivvmv  uremdingr  to  {>  TIi*/RoouU'hm' of  the  for  e\mmp[e. 

i he  fancy  ami  means  of 


t* 


ink  ^TAmH  AY  d* oAjin>:>  Tt».  tjar  kkkkac# 


earth,  valu'd  inmHv  art  t ri/t r\ Idoal  pUiy  iri  Iho  Rmi*h  Museum  • iiarkdau  J\tS 
k.iOnI  possesH(f>;»,  • 4.12a o -euMtaim  >m  iUuauuaiiom  showing 

This,  ton  Was  U<V  traiibioiiuf  idea  of  a a format  garden  Wailed  in /am!  entered 

garden.  Ihiny  (lt^  yonmie*vas  rnfMafom-?]  by  a gateway,  wirli  fountain..  tvehniguiar. 
above,  Wrote  of  his-  TYisva b viha.  d^rrdr-  grass- plots  separated  in  v.dks.  a jVmo  - of 
» Pv i , J ra I iVarai  tw  m the  ihiwcrs  on  a wooden  trellis,  ami  armmirsi, 

^hounded.  Here  w&f  the  Veil.  other  trees  a ' ph.';i<?m-d  | .o;«nn:;v  . t.ree 
^ melt  .the  aeo.h itftC l.s  of  ihe • ItiihiETi  dv-  £Voni  •itnv  Hinpuo*  • 'hoiw*  rmenmip  ‘.on* 
narssvuirr  •»x|mnded  in  their  treatment.  of  in  i lie  Hiahn/j  of  llunifjlnu  Cotui  p'o.1 


ON  TT1K  TKWltACfK;  LOOtlCfNO  TOiy.VR»  THE  8TAIUIVAY  THU  CASINO. 


ace  U'  is  clear  ilia!  Wolsey  laid  mu  <hr  ini  or  ; Pope  followed  it  nj?  in  The 

garden*  with  <J u^tpdian. ' \ S' mi :;  wn^k  .t»«  of  il»a 

or  liirureri  iknver  bed.*;  d); b*jr$?  and  arjjeys.  riflic.tilo.us  ieuirths  to  which  tbe  practice  nt 
^1^4  after  Wnlsrvys  cleat  b,  tbe  pithnu  >:**;  ideaebiuj:  1V  hml  \a\eu  carried:  if): 
rnjne  into  the  liantls  of  Henry  V.LII^  ho  : k of  sonu-  of  ilh-  objects  peps- 

in tyf;d  need  si.jtu^  and  ..various  devices,  touted,  melnihu^  " # rV  < i»*s .?  ur*  in  bo\\ 
probably  bori’0',m?  from  Italy.  .A  i ;m»;  scarce  loo  if  mum -k  but  will  ho 

r;0*:  it  ts  cerium  Uir./f  in  .htiHcItujr  hi*  pa!*  in  :*  .».r«  in  M**b  \)u  joa'o.-a  by  next 

ace  of  Nonsuch,  nnaMJheap?  in  Krorcy,  AaHr'j  amt a «pfk*k£«>t  In**  Vhot  up  into 
Ip*  employed  KaHon  workmen  and  ll r**m  pmWcpjp^  iltrott^fh  beih#  forgot  a weeft 
h iifi  !r  floiibl  that  lk\!h)0  i'Wohpb'S wore . iiV  pUU  v weal  bio*/*  jh  bud  out  ln>ooo 

froidy  copied  Ur  t\iff  <v, •<..<>, d*;M  Tw h>k*m  hum.  doe  u by  TloUm. 

a‘  • Who . ilYi Ye I led  Ihrd.utrh  Kny  side,  in  »vhn!  Called  /the  ' Judu- 

bt^d  it?  lb  6 ir\jr<Un  h -eeiil.'iry.  fundi. )m  d O)  ' I!i:n.i/M',  ttfvd  thy  v<Vfn«.V>.t>rf*iiti  all 

an  account  n\  1 mu u M m:mi  ovyr  Kn i-rhimf  Km.u,  the  architect;,  do 

aiiioursi; oth_yr&  Lord  Ivtndoi^b's.  winch  voted  himself  to  iuymi:  not  ^omnls  in 
were'  cieavJy  mspifthl  by  t] # y Vyf  f !>*} 5- - ijVi i Uv t u t,1  j V-  ^ f *‘i 

Prom  tins  tune  on  H §*  easy  to  t rare  Unr \ .p»d~  1 r.i mUo*  *,f  Stu<  c bur  r v U \ 1}  ubtib 
history  of  l.hv  forma)'  garden  m ftdgl&itd . ^di-sinto  liiueR  mud ulMed  v?udnrm  ^vvr 
for  numerous  treatise*  veiv  tvHHfU?  »»i  KVmiV  ncbmv-fMU{bs.  ie.-Hm:  fa  varan 
th;fc/*mhjerf  The  point  1$  I iritis  Oh»t  <d;  j<(-(  and  yyiliMif ^dofovnui}^  by  Mtveu* 
the  ‘advisability  of  kitheriH^  to  frudh  of  pbuthh-iojiv  iu-  r^nu  tl  ibu  cVnupOM> 
lion  of  itivv  forttiiif  ^at*dyn  in  oevin’  ipirs-  ihuiKofthn  grr»att^l  m patniinjrc 

iniiird  I.y  lii?  0 writers.  o.*]j5,  uifly  coiiccabi;  The.  living  i:ntd>;eapH  wu^  diasio.ayti  .‘i.ud. 
t.bems.'d V'C;  wWh  i * *.  U'vr topuffcU.  j’v  tin*’ ; polt^brd.  } 1 1 >i  traus-fnrmrd.  ’’  TI*»m».;  asuuvvy 
mm*.  r'  ‘ u> f^oh‘‘d  iri  r.vlme*  ii:.4iiou.lU:h^ noticed,  the  "nainrur  UKUbod 
n'/iun  VMvniu-Us  sp^uhiiU'U y >-u  lo.sr  iii  0 ymisisimj  in  }d,iyinir  prauM*  v,  ii.h.  u:.u>uv\ 

p.uhi»n  «U  V>  <!do  anil  a . ivyjijf  . • r « > j » J y^ajsiii^  ar  iiiH()\.viiU  i'.d  wOi.  ::'i.- 

\ddi.u»n  U-M'rdi  !b^  iisinek  in  Sy<  >;  ya?’d.M)  c>UH  biui  its  ciuUhpKmiK. 


f 

■| 


1 


v] 


formal  gardens 


One  pT  them,  Sir  William  Chambers.  lie  skpirld  tarn  to  Italr,  wh^r.**  lh»:<  tyipii* 
writes*  M. Q-tir  virtuosi  have  .sfc&r&rty ; jtffi  • ;: Ui^r*  'gaWtan  i>;>>  nraan- 

an  aci*  of  shade,  or  three  growing  Uuw^.l  &iiil'Treatittl  with  sneb  rrbnomem.. 

»n  '&  liiu*,  from  ihe  Land's  End  to  the  The  OiMlfcpt  these  Malhftffe  to 

^WaeijL  v Under  tin?  wave  af  mtMin.il  ism. 
h«wcvert  amply  ull  the. 

old  gardens  of  England  . 

were  [ MBBSaigi 

1i*  M&seftpe  f 

tlbiier  : a#  Mr  . Rftgnmld M0M 
Biornfudd  'my* ..  .-■ ^ 

bm>k  $?£&-.$ ;•  ''  =•  . J < 

<fe»  hi 

Hi#  baefe  upo?>  arrHit^eV  ' :.;•  ; 

tore  at  £b&  earliest  f)\y  9HH 

pmAUrpiy,  am)  doVbtes.  MH 

Ld#  teiier^rfeb*  to  makintr  v^jHbH 

the  pwtvii  suggest  nat- 
ural scope ry,  , to  giving" 
a false  impv^iMn  as  to ' ,,:-vl;-'.  .■ . .,', 
it#  sifce  by  i — ^ 

contra  line:  jail  boundary 
tines*  and  lo  PM>Hfj)nv 
the  sce.io?rv  b j plnuU'ng 
or  vnj.’i log  down  hv<s  ^ 

vdMt  h^dM4  fwkto  r&T 
A gAif j , , * t)eef pt/»d  & n 
priimuy  ..ijfejebt;  <tf  itM 
I anife^apc  ^at#Vnivsr^^i)d 
tfei€Hr  to  ^.t  v&rmi^  ^tjd 
to  dm  eb’e  tlie  R.y$  ip  to 
shp^stog  that  'ill*  ^nr 
den  is  largerUiatuli^iiiey 
patiis  are  mmk*  to  wind 

about  jh  <*H  dtreMtoh5^ 

and  the*  lawn*  &ve  riot, 
to  be  left  i n li-Lxdl 
pat^i Mit  ddiMd  'iibbu.t 
with  patois 

tjmt  vidtf  bl’euk 
up  tlig  *nrlhceT*  .«&<*■#&$ 
mid  Frermh 

Kkn  rvV(  jduss 


.trie  uhotio  AM*  THK 


TKIUrt  Ulfc 


farde yqtte  iltf  iMf  America  Th«  subj>icfc  is  i*iy  irp porta u} 

mi;  11%  <|trA  f>mr  tv:*  k»u  nm*,  rYtri  M -ys; ti<i x>nVf V>>:ib  Vf < i 

frjovri-  ||  \v:trr  " \ V V i -iOtVi' '-.  | f i t i lirl  u>J  >>  n W»  i Hr  3 a V i og 

i;.vtr  vHe  ine«>ivr  H.-r,?  o»u  of  and  pdblk  ^jMaraY  to  h d?..> 

a^cliitao*  ¥l  tke"  'of  fiuy  % 

Mjefi-  Iti't'pftiiiiUHy  111)!.  iV;,U‘*.ioK  ln*>  ' at  »;‘-nd  u iili  :nKUiU:vUive-;  H m oe^inni iur  t »« 

1 (V  SotU  M.  V Hi  •£’«%-  lie  rr.H  tji  at  t He  ra  Hr  Hi  nygr  i 6>j3it;iaard 

kod\iv6  ;£M*fv:  disa‘»v>i«*in^-  Un*i  t in-  i.o»n>H*  of  kuji* -Sov  Vr/dc  >»p;unV>  H>r  ic^ton^, 
siS^  g^len  \ . will  not  ^*otuf)ars^  ^otd 

rUfd  pr  :^n..v,;i  v ,N-u;  liisieiit}  *<f  ?*!ii|>]i>y  Lylti^s*i  wtth  ilia  :;r. -*.n^^»non^ 

ltij  fto  ;ri  ^l?>h^O  IA  di'VHOi  the  ony  and  J udopteii  on  1 1 It*  ».\Vii!  <:i  .5y»n>j^  Tii-e 

^rdvnbf M ' wiy&n-- . %p iyd#  ■ '>viTI  t Uepafortf ' 

*ntru**l«o<”  Uolli  u-  s.m-U  vH»-  vvuivnnteni  tMd  i.->  .nitr  O/i*  *uia3^p| 

ing  irfBpVmUon,  it  is  onl>*  i*ejisoivablf  Dial  nrnbeViKshtwnnt 


^ipal  from 


#V  W n v.*.\  iMij/v 

of-  Xkh'U*  si/liM . kvtui  I w *.s  in  «tr*r« k d-i  oriiim-iry  cnv 

J Mi  ^ i:<  It* \ .•!«%  i'  iV^felf  of  I iiud  iVi  .i.Hi  ordYfiiiny  »a*(»3»m  ; atar 

aUntl  >\.u  Ijit  h>  - Hie  as  (iurira  was  So  bfi  >v'cv?  o M ||  maMr>- 

4<*li.  <.  ' So-twO  rji  mni  na  of  UH'  ai  T,.U1  a;  ttOil  pMJK  fiti 

0j|4«  tim^  t \w-Mt-W  the'  -JVWil.  an*  tutfrujpi/wfth  certstwrt)  toils  jucidemjv 

"!'k;  t.'  , v >v,us»-iiiiu£r  s(.  •’'.?’•;!< iu  fh*f  uuu  maite  4 you*  of*  tin  Mm;o.  inu  n^in^: 

4s i.yrf'  t ii&  ifaVi kere&^b  sWi&J  vid  J^Van,  I >v»$c 4m*s»<i 

•«».:«Jv  ( «••>*. J*j  4t1<V»  a 4 1 1!  t;  V*:  ii  i*  < * , T I J ( l f ighy  it*  tju?  l M iJ  f i • i *V  »*  * / f T Wf  f'oilMliy.  M,V'  <fs4r 

a*ri£in;oU‘  ri>  ’tii&t  vrl.bb  ! iv*  v in<5  make*  yU-n.  too,  was  a native  gvirdVii.  a**J  ? Wi»> 

• v b-«*st  i • • Ur«*;iy4  w4;4yvs  or  *14)1*  liv.ih^  .a??  rho  .fap;uu\s»*  4m-: -not  t )>o$*>  Wlu. 


■Vitn*., ,'j,  1u.< yv.  bc-HVioe  - um 

Tj*»o.v  -r.ts  a JftV-TC-«u-»\  ».«»,«.  i F* ■?}*«;  rX  {II  a4l •** •■<•  !o  Ho;  iiati  vo  ou.sl I lju4 
* V »t‘<  s for  |t  «v-.fv  I,.',  ftjy.ty  fhat  hvarO  8 W0$  tiiis  f»i,mMion 

jjijjjSftH*  Uj>:  ahii  I ;nix>f  •. i)mV  4$>l  • *,iii t\t  ,W 

for  a i •*»!!•  «v-  1 w;v>  v,:a4.ruj?;  fer  gwnoif*  f<*  Um>*a  -vii.u  It  W*a I l.v  ?v**.  for  4 
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thing  of  the  life  of  the  people  where  it 
had  not  been  altered  by  contact  with  for- 
eigners, an  invitation  had  been  extended 
to  me  through  the  courtesy  of  a gentle- 
man, a native  of  Tokyo.  He  had  said  this 
was  a ceremony  with  an  ancestry  of  per- 
haps six  or  seven  hundred  yqprs,  and 
while  the  point  d'appui  of  the  whole 
thing  was  the  taking  of  a sip  of  tea,  all 
the  details  of  the  attending  incidents  were 
full  of  meaning  to  those  who  knew  the 
life  and  traditions  of  the  Japanese.  The 
host  and  his  guests  would  with  every  part 
exchange  civilities,  for  whatever  had  been 
its  origin,  it  had  become  with  time  an 
elaborate  social  function.  The  gradual 
and  spontaneous  development  of  the  cere- 
mony, while  it  had  multiplied  restrictions 
of  form,  had  at  every  step  permitted  great- 
er freedom  in  the  play  of  social  activities. 
Of  course  I saw  but  the  form,  and  while 
it  was  often  difficult  to  comprehend,  it 
was  easy  to  imagine  how  much  it  all  might 
mean  to  the  participants. 

I understood  the  custom  had  originated 
with  Buddhist  priests,  that  there  were  some 
seventy  different  schools  with  correspond- 
ingly different  methods  of  drinking  this 
cup  of  tea,  and  that  the  ceremony  would 
perhaps  occupy  several  hours ; there  would 
be  five  guests,  the  orthodox  number,  and 
indeed  so  precise  had  the  details  become 
with  time  that  the  very  size  of  the  room 
in  which  we  would  partake  had  been  pre- 
scribed— it  would  be  just  nine  feet  square. 

The  impatience  I felt  while  walking  in 
my  garden  was  soon  allayed,  for  Kesa  an- 
nounced that  Dr.  T , an  American  who 

also  had  been  invited,  was  at  the  door  and 
my  Yikisha  was  ready.  It  was  a little  af- 
ter noon,  then,  that  the  doctor  and  I met 
the  other  guests  in  the  garden  of  our  hosts 
house.  I say  house , but  a Japanese  house 
is  such  a charming  mixture  of  arbor  and 
enclosure  that  the  word  does  not  seem  ap- 
propriate. Our  host  did  not  come  forward 
to  meet  us,  as  we  might  expect  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  we  entered  a very  small  room,  a 
sort  of  vestibule;  perhaps  it  was  six  feet 
square.  It  was  absolutely  bare  of  furni- 
ture save  for  a tray  with  pipes  and  to- 
bacco— those  little  pipes  that  we  think  are 
opium-pipes — and  we  seated  ourselves  on 
the  floor.  We  had  taken  off  our  sandals 
before  entering  (that  being  the  custom  of 
the  country);  not  a word  was  spoken,  no 
sound  was  heard  save  the  rustle  of  our 
skirts ; it  was  as  though  we  were  in  Quaker 
meeting  waiting  for  the  spirit  to  move. 
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We  were  seated  but  a moment  when 
the  door  was  pushed  gently  aside  and  . 
the  kindly  face  of  our  venerable  host  ap- 
peared. In  his  hand  he  carried  a feather, 
and  as  he  pushed  aside  the  door  he  passed 
the  feather  over  the  sill;  he  meant  to 
say  by  this,  that  though  he  had  done  all 
in  his  power  to  make  prepared  the  house 
for  our  coming,  he  might  have  left  some 
dust  unawares  on  the  sill.  In  the  man- 
ner of  the  country  he  prostrated  himself 
until  his  forehead  touched  the  floor,  and 
I could  hear  him  speak  words  that  I 
knew  were  those  of  welcome;  but  they 
came  to  my  ears  as  the  words  of  a priest 
at  the  altar ; the  sounds  were  strange, 
but  the  meaning  was  clearly  conveyed. 
We  all  prostrated  ourselves  likewise,  and 
I tried  to  make  sounds  like  those  I had 
heard.  In  another  moment  our  host 
gently  closed  the  door,  leaving  it  ajar 
perhaps  an  inch ; this  was  his  manner 
of  asking  us  to  follow  him,  and  we  arose 
in  perhaps  a minute  or  two,  and  followed 
to  the  garden.  There  we  stopped  at  a 
water- bowl  not  unlike  a holy -water 
stoup,  that  we  might  cleanse  our  hands; 
and  we  touched  the  water  very  much  as 
one  might  a finger-bowl  at  table  in 
America. 

It  was  my  part  to  take  the  initiative, 

I being  the  guest  to  whom  primarily  the 
courtesy  of  the  tea  was  shown,  and  I en- 
tered the  little  tea-room  on  hands  and 
knees.  It  was  necessary  to  enter  in  this 
way,  because  over  the  entrance  hung  a 
curtain  made  of  split  bamboo,  and  it  was 
partly  unrolled,  leaving  but  about  four 
feet  to  the  door-sill.  I had  been  coached 
in  the  etiquette  of  the  occasion,  and  went, 
still  on  hands  and  knees,  across  the  room 
to  look  at  the  kakemono , or  hanging  pic- 
ture, in  the  toconoma , a niche  always 
seen  in  Japanese  rooms;  politeness  re- 
quired me  to  express  in  a word  my  ad- 
miration for  the  picture,  but  had  polite- 
ness given  me  time  to  see,  it  could  have 
dispensed  with  necessity.  But  I must 
not  linger;  I must  notice  the  charcoal; 
for  in  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a sunk- 
en square  of  about  fifteen  inches  in  which 
was  arranged  the  charcoal  that  was  to 
heat  the  water  for  our  tea,  and  etiquette 
required  that  I recognize  the  care  with 
which  the  sticks  had  been  arranged, 
while  another  guest  had  an  opportunity 
of  looking  at  the  kakemono.  I knew, 
too,  that  the  ashes  surrounding  the  fire 
were  the  ashes  of  charcoal  our  host  had 
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used  these  many  years,  and  he  had  ar- 
ranged the  little  thin  sticks  of  charcoal, 
not  carelessly,  but  as  though  he  would 
build  a little  edifice  for  the  fire  to  con- 
sume. In  turn  each  of  us  saw  both  pic- 
ture and  charcoal,  and  we  were  seated 
about  two  sides  of  the  room,  each  of  us 
having  just  three  feet  square  of  space  in 
which  to  sit. 

Perhaps  all  this  sounds  very  stiff,  very 
queer,  very  formal,  but  words  are  un- 
wieldy things.  If  a foreigner  should 
put  a Caucasian  dinner  party  in  words 
it  would  sound  equally  odd,  and  yet  we 
think  a modern  dinner  the  acme  of  civ- 
ilization. 

Tile  usual  compliments  of  the  occasion 
were  extended  to  the  host,  and  he  re- 
turned the  civilities.  Then  in  a most 
kindly  manner  he  begged  us  be  at  ease, 
assuring  us  that  though  it  was  often 
thought  this  function  was  full  of  cere- 
mony, in  reality  it  was  not  so,  and  he 
asked  that  we  rid  ourselves  of  every 
vestige  of  formality.  Especially  did 
he  assure  those  of  us  that  were  foreign- 
ers. I had  been  told  that  this  wras  an 
act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  host, 
it  would  be  equally  an  act  of  gracious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  guests  to  comply 
with  the  habits  of  the  occasion  punctil- 
iously. I thanked  him  for  his  gracious 
condescension,  and  begged  his  indulgence 
for  my  lack  of  knowledge  of  Japanese 
manners,  when  he  in  turn  assured  me 
that  I seemed  to  the  “manner  bom.” 
Through  all  the  function  this  made  me 
feel  quite  at  ease,  and  I became  an  inter- 
esting object  to  myself,  to  see  just  what  I 
would  really  do;  and  often  my  alter  ego 
gave  cause  for  laughter,  he  did  such  cu- 
rious things. 

After  a few  moments  thus  spent  with 
words  and  elegancies  our  host  arose,  for 
it  was  he  that  would  serve  us  witli  din- 
ner, and  the  dinner  was  a preliminary  to 
the  drinking  of  the  tea.  There  was 
something  very  gracious  in  all  the  host 
did;  my  knees  hurt  me  a good  deal  sit- 
ting on  the  floor  to  receive  these  courte- 
sies, but  that  was  the  fault  of  the  knees. 
My  Japanese  friends  seemed  to  suffer  no 
inconvenience.  One  of  them  had  told 
me  only  a few  days  before  that  when  he 
first  went  to  Europe  it  had  made  him  so 
tired  to  sit  on  chairs  all  day,  he  had  to 
sit  on  the  floor  on  going  to  his  bedroom, 
to  rest  himself.  I knew,  too,  a little  Jap 
boy  who,  when  he  first  slept  on  a bed 


with  springs  under  the  mattress,  found  it 
made  him  seasick  every  time  he  turned 
over.  He  liked  the  floor  best,  he  said. 

Before  beginning  our  dinner  we  were 
served  with  sweets,  not  unlike  our  candies. 
Then  followed  soup,  served  in  dainty 
lacquer  .bowls;  I do  not  know  what  the 
soup  was  made  from,  but  it  was  palata- 
ble. Then  followed  fish,  and  omelet, 
and  chestnuts,  boiled  and  served  with  a 
pur6e  of  something  or  other  that  was 
very  delicious;  and  if  I remember  aright 
we  had  some  lotus  bulbs,  that  tasted  not 
unlike  artichokes.  Fish  we  had,  cooked 
in  various  ways,  besides  the  much-talked- 
of  raw  fish.  This  fish  that  the  Japanese 
eat  raw  is  known  as  fai,  or,  when  prepared 
for  eating,  they  call  it  sashimi.  They 
do  not  devour  voraciously  an  enormous 
fish;  sashimi  is  a relish.  It  is  served  on 
dainty  platters  made  of  thin  strips  of  glass, 
perhaps  three  inches  long, which  are  fast- 
ened together  with  cord,  like  a bamboo 
curtain.  The  fish  is  cut  in  thin  slices  of 
perhaps  a sixteenth  of  an  inch,  aud  about 
the  length  and  breadth  of  one’s  finger; 
it  is  eaten  with  a little  horseradish,  or  a 
sauce  (which  they  call  soy , and  which  is 
very  like  our  Worcestershire),  or  with  a 
mixture  of  both.  Each  sliver  is  lifted 
daintily  with  the  chopsticks. 

I have  heard  how  travellers  have  seen 
the  fish  brought  in  alive  and  slices  cut 
from  its  quivering  sides,  but  I suppose 
there  are  gilded  youths  and  satiated  gour- 
mets in  Japan  as  there  are  elsewhere. 
The  Japanese  are  a highly  civilized  peo- 
ple. 

Though  I have  eaten  sashimi  a great 
many  times,  I have  never  seen  it  served 
in  other  than  this  way;  and  possibly  if 
we  remember  that  we  are  fond  of  raw 
oysters,  and  the  nearer  the  oyster  is  to 
being  alive  when  eaten  the  belter  pleased 
is  the  gourmet,  we  will  not  find  it  so 
strange  that  others  are  fond  of  another 
kind  of  fish  raw.  It  is  an  acquired  taste, 
though,  and  the  first  time  a foreigner 
eats  it  his  prejudice  will  probably  con- 
quer his  palate  ; but  the  Japanese,  when 
they  first  come  to  our  country,  find  but- 
ter and  cheese  very  objectionable  to  their 
tastes.  A liking  for  these  very  delicious 
eatables  has  to  be  cultivated,  but  it  is  no 
fault  of  the  butter  and  cheese. 

He  who  does  not  like  the  way  the 
Japanese  cook  fish  must  be  hard  to  please. 
They  are  better  fish  cooks  than  the 
French.  The  Japanese  waters  are  very 
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prolific,  and  the  natives  seem  to  have 
learned  in  cooking  to  preserve  the  in- 
herent flavor  of  the  Ash,  while  their 
sauces  are  very  simple.  And  as  for  eels, 
as  they  are  cooked  at  the  kandagawa , 
a tea-house  in  Tokyo,  he  who  has  tast- 
ed them  has  established  a standard  in 
his  mind  by  which  to  judge  other  eels. 

Sea- weed  we  had  too,  thin  as  paper, 
and  crisp;  it  is  the  weed  of  the  sea  that  is 
left  *on  the  rocks  and  scraped  from  them 
by  the  fisherwomen  with  shells,  and  then 
dried  in  the  sun.  It  is  eaten  as  a relish, 
and  has  a delicate  flavor  suggesting  cin- 
namon. A piece  of  sea- weed— nun',  they 
call  it— wrapped  about  a little  boiled  rice 
is  a dainty  morsel. 

Rice  we  had  in  abundance;  it  was 
served  from  a bucket  (not  unlike  ours, 
but  not  quite  so  deep)  of  unpainted  white 
pine,  with  a little  wooden  shovel  some- 
what like  those  our  children  use  in  play- 
ing at  the  sea -shore.  Our  rice -bowls 
were  filled  again  and  yet  again,  and 
when  we  covered  our  bowls  it  meant 
we  had  finished  dinner.  I have  seen 
the  Japanese  look  with  indifference  at  a 
fish  cooked  in  a way  that  made  my 
mouth  fairly  water  with  desire,  but  when 
they  are  served  with  rice  it  receives  their 
immediate  attention.  The  rice  was  well 
cooked,  boiled,  and  served  au  naturel. 

With  our  dinner  sake  was  served.  It 
is  the  national  spirituous  drink,  and  has 
been  described  as  looking  like  sherry, 
and  is  served  warm.  It  is  made  from  rice, 
and  is  not  sparkling,  neither  is  it  strong, 
and  its  effect  is  very  gentle  and  agreea- 
ble. I do  not  know  just  what  we  drink 
in  America  that  has  a like  effect;  it  does 
not  give  that  happy  exhilaration  that 
champagne  does,  nor  that  feeling  of 
rosy  respectability  of  Burgundy;  it  has 
not  the  stolidity  of  lager-beer,  nor  the 
concentration  that  our  cordials  have;  it 
just  makes  one  feel  happy ; it  is  a sort  of 
suggestion  of  nirvdna . 

Towards  the  close  of  the  dinner  our 
host  lingered  awhile  and  ate  with  us. 
He  would  permit  himself  a moment  in 
which  he  was  not  only  our  servant,  but 
our  friend;  and  then  we  had  a moment 
when  we  might  exchange  compliments 
with  him.  The  delicacy  of  the  viands 
was  spoken  of,  the  charm  of  the  garden, 
the  scrupulous  neatness  of  all ; further 
allusion  was  made  to  the  charcoal,  then 
a word  of  flattery  from  our  host  as  to 
how  we  seemed  so  much  at  home  with 


Japanese  customs;  and  it  seemed  now  it 
was  time  for  the  spirit  to  move  us,  which 
it  did,  for  at  this  time  we  would  be  con- 
forming with  custom  if  we  went  for  a 
walk  in  the  garden.  It  was  a sort  of 
entr'acte.  Soon  we  would  be  served 
with  tea.  Right  glad  I was,  too,  for 
the  moments  in  which  to  stretch  myself, 
for  my  legs  had  become  one  big  remon- 
strance, and  I felt  as  though  I had  a tooth- 
ache in  my  knees. 

This  little  time  in  the  garden  seemed 
like  the  time  we  spend  in  America  over 
nuts  and  cigars  before  joining  tlfe  ladies, 
for  as  yet  we  had  not  tasted  that  precious 
cup  of  tea.  We  soon  returned  to  the  tea- 
room, and  the  merry  song  of  the  water- 
kettle  told  us  what  was  coming.  Then 
came  with  the  serving  of  the  tea  a really 
exquisite  play  of  dainty  etiquette.  I 
hardly  seemed  to  see  it  with  my  eyes;  it 
was  borne  in  on  my  senses.  There  were 
movements  of  Jhe  hands,  dainty  cover- 
ings were  taken  from  still  more  dainty 
utensils,  and  it  seemed  that  doing  all  with 
most  exact  simplicity  was  the  one  object 
in  life  worth  seriously  considering.  I 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  little  tea- 
pot; it  was  a masterpiece  of  the  potter  s 
art,  and  I knew,  too,  that  this  was  the 
moment  when  the  host  would  expose  for 
the  first  time  his  latest  acquisition.  Ex- 
pectancy had  been  stimulated  by  the  sug- 
gestive care  with  which  each  piece  was 
taken  from  its  covering,  and  when  it  was 
finally  exposed  the  mind  was  in  the  mood 
to  admire  quite  irrespective  of  the  merits 
of  the  teapot;  besides  which,  the  general 
atmosphere  of  politeness  would  force  ex- 
clamations of  delight  from  the  lips  even 
should  the  judgment  protest  in  all  vigor. 
I might  ask  now  to  see  each  article — the 
cup,  the  little  spoon  used  to  measure  the 
tea  leaves;  I might  ask  even  how  long 
it  seemed  best  to  heat  the  water  before 
using;  all  would  fall  agreeably  on  the  ear 
of  the  host,  and  get  a gracious  response. 
One  cup  only  would  be  used,  and  we 
might  each  take  a sip;  but  this  was  only 
a sort  of  prelude,  and  when  the  utensils 
had  been  carefully  cleansed  and  returned 
to  their  coverings,  we  would  have  that 
sip  of  tea  for  which  we  had  come. 

Again  our  host  carefully  unwrapped 
another  cup — it  was  rather  a bowl — and 
another  teapot,  and  another  “caddy/1 
Here  were  his  choicest  specimens;  they 
were  very  old  and  very  rare;  they  had 
just  been  taken  from  their  place  of  hid- 
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in g in  his  godown , where  he  stored  them 
habitually.  I might  ask  to  examine  these 
utensils,  but  I must  exercise  great  care 
lest  by  accident  they  fall.  I might  take 
each  piece  in  my  right  hand,  keeping  my 
elbow  on  the  floor  that  danger  from 
dropping  might  be  minimized  ; and  in 
approaching  the  host  to  receive  each 
piece,  I could  make  in  my  very  move- 
ments my  compliments  to  him,  for  each 
move  had  a significance.  As  each  move 
of  the  priest  at  the  altar  has  a meaning, 
as  elaboration  and  simplicity  there  seem 
interchangeable  terms,  so  was  it  in  this 
little  tea-room;  it  seemed  elaborate,  it 
was  simple.  Now  we  will  be  served  with 
the  tea.  I must  hold  the  cup  with  both 
hands,  offer  it  first  to  my  neighbor,  who 
will  of  course  decline,  and  finally  I may 
take  the  sip.  It  was  not  thin  tea;  it  look- 
ed like  greeu  pea  soup  both  as  to  color 


and  consistency,  and  the  sip  left  its  mark 
on  the  inside  of  the  cup;  this  place  was 
carefully  turned  away  in  passing  the  cup 
to  my  neighbor,  who  as  carefully  turned  it 
back,  that  he  might  drink  from  the  same 
spot,  in  compliment  to  me.  In  turn  he 
will  go  through  the  same  play  of  cour- 
tesy with  his  neighbor,  and  finally  the 
last  guest  must  drink  all  the  tea  that  was 
left.  Nothing  must  be  lost,  but  the  last 
guest  was  sure  to  stay  awake  that  night. 

In  turn  the  utensils  were  cleansed  and 
replaced  with  the  nicest  care,  and  in  an- 
other moment  the  cha-no-yu  was  a mem- 
ory. Our  host  bade  us  sayonara  gracious- 
ly in  his  garden,  and  the  doctor  and  I 
made  haste  for  a hot  bath,  boiling  hot, 
where  we  might  “thaw  out”  our  knees; 
for  it  is  said  when  one's  ears  are  frozen 
it  is  best  to  put  snow  on  them,  and  our 
knees  were  not  frozen. 


THEIR  SILVER  WEDDING  JOURNEY.* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 

f 

PART  IX. 


LI. 

THE  letters  which  March  had  asked 
his  Nuremberg  banker  to  send  them 
came  just  as  they  were  leaving  Ansbach. 
The  landlord  sent  them  down  to  the  sta- 
tion, and  Mrs.  March  opened  them  in  the 
train,  and  read  them  first  so  that  she 
could  prepare  him  if  there  were  anything 
annoying  in  them,  as  well  as  indulge  her 
livelier  curiosity. 

“ They're  from  both  the  children,”  she 
said,  without  waiting  for  him  to  ask. 
“ You  can  look  at  them  later.  There’s  a 
very  nice  letter  from  Mrs.  Adding  to  me, 
and  one  from  dear  little  Rose  for  you.” 
Then  she  hesitated,  with  her  hand  on  a 
letter  faced  down  in  her  lap.  “ And 
there’s  one  from  Agatha  Triscoe,  which  I 
wonder  what  you'll  think  of.”  She  de- 
layed again,  and  then  flashed  it  open  be- 
fore him,  and  waited  in  a sort  of  impas- 
sioned patience  while  he  read  it. 

He  read  it,  and  gave  it  back  to  her. 
“ There  doesn't  seem  to  be  very  much  in 
it.” 

“That's  it!  Don't  you  think  I had  a 
right  to  there  being  something  in  it,  after 
all  I did  for  her?" 

“ I always  hoped  you  hadn't  done  any- 


thing for  her,  but  if  you  have,  why  should 
she  give  herself  away  on  paper?  It's  a 
very  proper  letter.” 

“It's  a little  too  proper,  and  it’s  the 
last  I shall  have  to  do  with  her.  She 
knew  that  I should  be  on  pins  and  nee- 
dles till  I heard  how  her  father  had  taken 
Burnamy’s  being  there,  that  night,  and 
she  doesn’t  say  a word  about  it.” 

“ The  general  may  have  had  a tantrum 
that  she  couldn't  describe.  Perhaps  she 
hasn’t  told  him,  yet.” 

“ She  would  tell  him  instantly /”  cried 
Mrs.  March,  who  began  to  find  reason  in 
the  suggestion,  as  well  as  comfort  for  the 
hurt  which  the  girl's  reticence  had  given 
her.  “Or  if  she  wouldn’t,  it  would  be 
because  she  was  waiting  for  the  best 
chance.” 

“ That  would  be  like  the  wise  daughter 
of  a difficult  father.  She  may  be  waiting 
for  the  best  chance  to  say  how  he  took 
it.  No,  I'm  all  for  Miss  Triscoe,  and  I 
hope  that  now,  if  she’s  taken  herself  off 
our  hands,  she’ll  keep  off.” 

“It's  altogether  likely  that  lie's  made 
her  promise  not  to  tell  me  anything  about 
it."  Mrs.  March  mused  aloud. 

“ That  would  be  unjust  to  a person  who 
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had  behaved  so  discreetly  as  you  have,” 
said  her  husband. 

They  were  on  their  way  to  Wurzburg, 
and  at  the  first  station, which  was  a junc- 
tion, a lady  mounted  to  their  compart- 
ment just  before  the  train  began  to  move. 
She  was  stout  and  middle-aged,  and  had 
never  been  pretty,  but  she  bore  herself  with 
a kind  of  authority  in  spite  of  her  thread 
gloves,  her  dowdy  gray  travelling-dress, 
and  a hat  of  lower  middle -class  English 
tastelessness.  She  took  the  only  seat  va- 
cant, a backward  - riding  place  beside  a 
sleeping  passenger  who  looked  like  a com- 
mercial tra  veller,  but  she  seemed  ill  at  ease 
in  it,  and  March  offered  her  his  seat.  She 
accepted  it  very  promptly,  and  thanked 
him  for  it  in  the  English  of  a German; 
and  Mrs.  March  now  classed  her  as  a gov- 
erness who  had  been  teaching  in  England 
and  had  acquired  the  national  feeling  for 
dress.  But  in  this  character  she  found 
her  interesting,  and  even  a little  pathet- 
ic, and  she  made  her  some  overtures  of 
talk  which  the  other  met  eagerly  enough. 
They  were  now  running  amonglow  hills, 
not  so  picturesque  as  those  between  Eger 
and  Nuremberg,  but  of  much  the  same 
toylike  quaintness  in  the  villages  dropped 
here  and  there  in  their  valleys.  One 
small  town,  completely  walled,  with  its 
gray  houses  and  red  roofs, showed  through 
the  green  of  its  trees  and  gardens  so  like 
a colored  print  in  a child's  story-book 
that  Mrs.  March  cried  out  for  joy  in  it, 
and  then  accounted  for  her  rapture  by 
explaining  to  the  stranger  that  they  were 
Americans  and  had  never  been  in  Ger- 
many before.  The  lady  was  not  visibly 
affected  by  the  fact;  she  said  casually 
that  she  had  often  been'  in  that  little 
town,  which  she  named;  her  uncle  had  a 
castle  in  the  country  back  of  it,  and  she 
came  with  her  husband  for  the  shooting 
in  the  autumn.  By  a natural  transition 
she  spoke  of  her  children,  for  whom  she 
had  an  English  governess;  she  said  she 
had  never  been  in  England,  but  had 
learnt  the  language  from  a governess  in 
her  own  childhood  ; and  through  it  all 
Mrs.  March  perceived  that  she  was  trying 
to  impress  them  with  her  consequence. 
To  humor  her  pose,  slie  said  they  had 
been  looking  up  the  scene  of  Kaspar 
Hausers  death  at  Ansbach;  and  at  this 
the  stranger  launched  into  such  intimate 
particulars  concerning  him,  and  was  so 
familiar  at  first  hand  with  the  facts  of 
hia  life,  that  Mrs.  March  let  her  run  on, 


too  much  amused  with  her  pretensions 
to  betray  any  doubt  of  her.  She  wonder- 
ed if  March  were  enjoying  it  all  as  much, 
and  from  time  to  time  she  tried  to  catch 
his  eye,  while  the  lady  talked  constantly 
and  rather  loudly,  helping  herself  out 
with  words  from  them  both  when  her 
English  failed  her.  In  the  safety  of  her 
perfect  understanding  of  the  case,  Mrs. 
March  now  submitted  farther,  and  even 
suffered  some  patronage  from  her,  which 
in  another  mood  she  would  have  met  with 
a decided  snub. 

As  they  drew  in  among  the  broad  vine- 
webbed  slopes  of  the  Wurzburg  hills,  the 
stranger  said  she  was  going  to  change 
there,  and  take  a train  on  to  Berlin.  Mrs. 
March  wondered  whether  she  would  be 
able  to  keep  up  the  comedy  to  the  last; 
and  she  had  to  own  that  she  carried  it  off 
very  easily  when  the  friends  whom  she 
was  expecting  did  not  meet  her  on  the  ar- 
rival of  their  train.  She  refused  March’s 
offers  of  help,  and  remained  quietly  seat- 
ed while  he  got  out  their  wraps  and  bags. 
She  returned  with  a hardy  smile  the  cold 
leave  Mrs.  March  took  of  her;  and  when 
a porter  came  to  the  door,  and  forced  his 
way  by  the  Marches,  to  ask  with  anxious 

servility  if  she  were  the  Baroness  von , 

she  bade  the  man  get  them  a traeger , and 
then  come  back  for  her.  She  waved  them 
a complacent  adieu  before  they  mixed  with 
the  crowd  and  lost  sight  of  her. 

“Well,  my  dear,”  said  March,  address- 
ing the  snobbishness  in  his  wife  which  he 
knew  to  be  so  wholly  impersonal,44  you’ve 
mingled  with  one  highbote,  anyway.  I 
must  say  she  didn’t  look  it,  any  more  than 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and 
yet  she’s  only  a baroness.  Think  of  our 
being  three  hours  in  the  same  compart- 
ment, and  she  doing  all  she  could  to  im- 
press us,  and  our  getting  no  good  of  it! 
I hoped  you  were  feeling  her  quality,  so 
that  we  should  have  it  in  the  family,  any- 
way, and  always  know  what  it  was  like. 
But  so  far,  the  highhotes  have  all  been 
terribly  disappointing.” 

He  teased  on  as  they  followed  the 
traeger  with  their  baggage  out  of  the  sta- 
tion; and  in  the  omnibus  on  the  way  to 
their  hotel  lie  recurred  to  the  loss  they 
had  suffered  in  the  baroness's  failure  to 
dramatize  her  nobility  effectually.  44  Af- 
ter all,  perhaps  she  was  as  much  disap- 
pointed in  us.  I don’t  suppose  we  looked 
any  more  like  democrats  than  she  looked 
like  an  aristocrat.” 
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“But  there's  a great  difference,"  Mrs. 
March  returned  at  last.  “ It  isn't  at  all 
a parallel  case.  We  were  not  real  demo- 
crats, and  she  was  a real  aristocrat." 

“ To  be  sure.  There  is  that  way  of  look- 
ing at  it.  That’s  rather  novel;  I wish  I 
had  thought  of  that  myself.  She  was 
certainly  more  to  blame  than  we  were." 

LII. 

The  square  in  front  of  the  station  was 
planted  with  flag-poles  wreathed  in  ever- 
greens; a triumphal  arch  was  nearly  fin- 
ished, and  a colossal  allegory  in  imitation 
bronze  was  well  on  the  way  to  comple- 
tion, in  honor  of  the  majesties  who  were 
coming  for  the  manoeuvres.  The  streets 
which  the  omnibus  passed  through  to  the 
Swan  Inn  were  draped  with  the  imperial 
German  and  the  royal  Bavarian  colors; 
and  the  standards  of  the  visiting  nation- 
alities decked  the  fronts  of  the  houses 
where  their  military  attaches  were  lodged; 
but  the  Marches  failed  to  see  our  own  ban- 
ner, and  were  spared  for  the  moment  the 
ignominy  of  finding  it  over  an  apothe- 
cary shop  in  a retired  avenue.  The  sun 
had  come  out,  the  sky  overhead  was  of  a 
smiling  blue;  and  they  felt  the  gala-day 
glow  and  thrill  in  the  depths  of  their  in- 
extinguishable youth. 

The  Swan  Inn  sits  on  one  of  the  long 
quays  bordering  the  Main,  and  its  win- 
dows look  down  upon  the  bridges  and 
shipping  of  the  river;  but  the  traveller 
reaches  it  by  a door  in  the  rear,  through 
an  archway  into  a back  street,  where  an 
odor  dating  back  to  the  foundation  of  the 
city  is  waiting  to  welcome  him.  The  land- 
lord was  there,  too,  and  he  greeted  the 
Marches  so  cordially  that  they  fully  par- 
took his  grief  in  being  able  to  offer  them 
rooms  on  the  front  of  the  house  for  two 
nights  only.  They  reconciled  themselves 
to  the  necessity  of  then  turning  out  for 
the  staff  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  more 
readily  because  they  knew  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  better  things  at  any  other 
hotel. 

The  rooms  which  they  could  have  for 
the  time  were  charming,  and  they  came 
down  to  supper  in  a glazed  gallery  look- 
ing out  on  the  river  picturesque  with 
craft  of  all  fashions:  with  row-boats,  sail- 
boats, and  little  steamers,  but  mainly 
with  long  black  barges  built  up  into 
houses  in  the  middle,  and  defended  each 
by  a little  nervous  German  dog.  Long 
rafts  of  logs  weltered  in  the  sunset  red 


which  painted  the  swift  current  and  lay 
on  the  immeasurable  vineyards  of  the 
hills  around  like  the  color  of  their  ripen- 
ing grapes.  Directly  in  face  rose  a cas- 
tled steep,  which  kept  the  ranging  walls 
and  the  bastions  and  battlements  of  the 
time  when  such  a stronghold  could  have 
defended  the  city  from  foes  without  or 
from  tumult  within.  The  arches  of  a 
stately  bridge  spanned  the  river  sunset- 
ward,  and  lifted  a succession  of  colossal 
figures  against  the  crimson  sky. 

“I  guess  we  have  been  wasting  our 
time,  my  dear,"  said  March  as  they  turn- 
ed from  this  beauty  to  the  question  of 
supper.  “I  wish  we  had  always  been 
here !" 

Their  waiter  had  put  them  at  a table 
in  a division  of  the  gallery  beyond  that 
which  they  entered,  where  some  groups 
of  officers  were  noisily  supping.  There 
was  no  one  in  this  room  but  a man 
whose  face  was  indistinguishable  against 
the  light,  and  two  young  girls  who 
glanced  at  them  with  looks  at  once  quell- 
ed and  defiant,  and  then,  after  a stare  at 
the  officers  in  the  gallery  beyond,  whis- 
pered together  with  suppressed  giggling. 
The  man  fed  on  without  noticing  them, 
except  now  and  then  to  utter  a growl 
that  silenced  the  whispering  and  gig- 
gling for  a moment.  The  Marches,  from 
no  positive  evidence  of  any  sense,  decided 
that  they  were  Americans. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I feel  responsible 
for  them  as  their  fellow-countryman ; I 
should,  once,"  he  said. 

“ It  isn’t  that.  It’s  the  worry  of  trying 
to  make  out  why  they  are  just  what  they 
are,"  his  wife  returned. 

The  girls  drew  the  man’s  attention  to 
them  and  he  looked  at  them  for  the  first 
time;  then  after  a sort  of  hesitation  he 
went  on  with  his  supper.  They  had  only 
begun  theirs  when  he  rose  with  the  two 
girls, whom  Mrs.  March  now  saw  to  be  of 
the  same  size  and  dressed  alike,  and  came 
heavily  toward  them. 

“I  thought  you  was  in  Carlsbad,"  he 
said  bluntly  to  March,  with  a nod  at  Mrs. 
March.  He  added  with  a twist  of  his 
head  toward  the  two  girls,  “My  daugh- 
ters," and  then  left  them  to  her,  while  he 
talked  on  with  her  husband.  “Come  to 
see  this  foolery,  I suppose.  I’m  on  my 
way  to  the  woods  for  my  after  cure;  but 
I thought  I might  as  well  stop  and  give 
the  girls  a chance;  they  got  a week's  va- 
cation, anyway."  Stoller  glanced  at  them 
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with  a sort  of  troubled  tenderness  in  his 
strong  dull  face. 

“Oli,  yes.  I understood  they  were  at 
school  here,1’  said  March,  and  he  heard 
one  of  them  saying,  in  a sweet,  high  pipe 
to  his  wife: 

44  Ain't  it  just  splendid?  I ha’n’t  seen 
anything  equal  to  it  since  the  Worrld's 
Fairr.”  She  spoke  with  a strong  contor- 
tion of  the  Western  r,  and  her  sister  hast- 
ened to  put  in : 

44 1 don’t  think  it's  to  be  compared  to 
the  Worrld's  Fairr.  But  these  German 
girrls,  here,  just  think  it's  great.  It  just 
does  me  good  to  laff  at  ’em,  about  it.  I 
like  to  tell  ’em  about  the  electric  fountain 
and  the  Courrt  of  Honorr  when  they  get 
to  talkin’  about  the  illuminations  they’re 
goun'  to  have.  You  goun’  out  to  the  pa- 
rade ? You  better  engage  your  carriage 
right  away  if  you  arre.  The  carrs  ’ll  be  a 
perfect  jam.  Father's  engaged  ourrs;  he 
had  to  pay  sixty  marrks  forr  it.” 

They  chattered  on  without  shyness  and 
on  as  easy  terms  with  a woman  of  three 
times  their  years  as  if  she  had  been  a girl 
of  their  own  age;  they  willingly  took  the 
whole  talk  to  themselves,  and  had  left 
her  quite  outside  of  it  before  Stoller  turn- 
ed to  her  for  a word. 

44 1 been  telling  Mr.  March  here  that 
you  better  both  come  to  the  parade  with 
us.  I guess  my  two  spanner  will  hold 
five;  or  if  it  won’t,  we’ll  make  it.  I don’t 
believe  there's  a carriage  left  in  Wurz- 
burg; and  if  you  go  in  the  cars,  you’ll 
have  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  before 
you  get  to  the  parade-ground.  You  think 
it  over,”  he  said  to  March.  44  Nobody 
else  is  going  to  have  the  places,  anyway, 
and  you  can  say  yes  at  the  last  minute 
just  as  well  as  now.” 

He  moved  off  with  his  girls,  who  looked 
over  their  shoulders  at  the  officers  as  they 
passed  on  through  the  adjoining  room. 

44  My  dear  /”  cried  Mrs.  March.  44  Didn’t 
you  suppose  he  classed  us  with  Burnamy 
in  that  business?  Why  should  he  be  po- 
lite to  us?" 

44  Perhaps  he  wants  you  to  chaperon  his 
daughters.  He's  probably  heard  of  your 
performance  at  the  Kurhaus  ball.  But 
lie  knows  that  I thought  Burnamy  in  the 
wrong.  This  may  be  Stoller's  way  of 
wiping  out  an  obligation.  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  go  with  him?" 

4‘  The  mere  thought  of  his  being  in  the 
same  town  is  prostrating.  I'd  far  rather 
he  hated  us;  then  he  would  avoid  us." 


44  Well,  he  doesn’t  own  the  town,  and 
if  it  comes  to  the  worst,  perhaps  ice  can 
avoid  him . Let  us  go  out,  anyway,  and 
see  if  we  can't.” 

44  No,  no;  I'm  too  tired;  but  you  go. 
And  get  all  the  maps  and  guides  you  can  ; 
there’s  so  very  little  in  Baedeker,  and  al- 
most nothing  in  that  great’ hulking  Brad- 
shaw of  yours;  and  I'm  sure  there  must 
be  the  most  interesting  history  of  Wurz- 
burg. Isn't  it  strange  that  we  haven't 
the  slightest  association  with  the  name?" 

44  I’ve  been  rummaging  in  my  mind, 
and  I've  got  hold  of  an  association  at 
last,”  said  March.  44  It’s  beer;  a sign  in 
a Sixth  Avenue  saloon  window:  Wurz- 
burger  Hof-Bi'du .” 

44  No  matter  if  it  is  beer.  Find  some 
sketch  of  the  history,  and  we’ll  try  to  get 
away  from  the  Stollers  in  it.  I pitied 
those  wild  girls,  too.  What  crazy  images 
of  the  world  must  fill  their  empty  minds! 
How  their  ignorant  thoughts  must  go 
whirling  out  into  the  unknown!  I don’t 
envy  their  father.  Do  hurry  back  ! I 
shall  be  thinking  about  them  every  in- 
stant till  you  come.” 

She  said  this,  but  in  their  own  rooms  it 
was  so  soothing  to  sit  looking  through  the 
long  twilight  at  the  lovely  landscape  that 
the  sort  of  bruise  given  by  their  encounter 
with  the  Stollers  had  left  her  conscious- 
ness before  March  returned.  She  made 
him  admire  first  the  convent  church  on 
a hill  further  up  the  river  which  exactly 
balanced  the  fortress  in  front  of  them, 
and  then  she  seized  upon  the  little  books 
he  had  brought,  and  set  him  to  explor- 
ing the  labyrinths  of  their  German,  with 
a mounting  exultation  in  his  discover- 
ies. There  was  a general  guide  to  the 
city,  and  a special  guide,  with  plans  and 
personal  details  of  the  approaching  ma- 
noeuvres and  the  princes  who  were  to 
figure  in  them:  and  there  was  a sketch  of 
the  local  history:  a kind  of  thing  that 
the  Germans  know  how  to  write  particu- 
larly well,  with  little  gleams  of  pleasant 
humor  blinking  through  it.  For  the  study 
of  this,  Mrs.  March  realized,  more  and 
more  passionately,  that  they  were  in  the 
very  most  central  and  convenient  point, 
for  the  history  of  Wurzburg  might  lie 
said  to  have  begun  with  her  prince- 
bishops,  whose  rule  had  begun  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  who  had  built,  on  a 
forgotten  Roman  work,  the  fortress  of  the 
Marienburg  on  that  vineyarded  hill  over 
against  the  Swan  Inn.  There  had  of 
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course  been  history  before  that,  but  no- 
thing so  clear,  nothing  so  peculiarly 
swell,  nothing  that  so  united  the  glory  of 
this  world  and  the  next  as  that  of  the 
prince-bishops.  They  had  made  the  Ma- 
rienburg  their  home,  and  kept  it  against 
foreign  and  domestic  foes  for  five  hundred 
years.  Shut  within  its  well-armed  walls 
they  had  awed  the  often-turbulent  city 
across  the  Main ; they  had  held  it  against 
the  embattled  farmers  in  the  Peasants’ 
War,  and  had  splendidly  lost  it  to  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus,  and  then  got  it  back  again 
and  held  it  till  Napoleon  took  it  from 
them.  He  gave  it  with  their  flock  to  the 
Bavarians,  who  in  turn  briefly  yielded  it 
to  the  Prussians  in  1866,  and  were  now  in 
apparently  final  possession  of  it. 

Before  the  prince-bishops,  Charlemagne 
and  Barbarossa  had  come  and  gone,  and 
since  the  prince-bishops  there  had  been 
visiting  thrones  and  kingdoms  enough  in 
the  ancieut  city,  which  was  soon  to  be 
illustrated  by  the  presence  of  imperial 
Germany,  royal  Wiirtemberg  and  Sax- 
ony, grand-ducal  Baden  and  Weimar, 
and  a surfeit  of  all  the  minor  potentates 
among  those  who  speak  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  the  Ja.  But  none  of  these  could 
dislodge  the  prince-bishops  from  that  su- 
preme place  which  the}"  had  at  once  taken 
in  Mrs.  March's  fancy.  The  potentates 
were  all  going  to  be  housed  in  the  vast 
palace  which  the  prince-bishops  had  built 
themselves  in  Wurzburg  as  soon  as  they 
found  it  safe  to  come  down  from  their 
stronghold  of  Marienburg,  and  begin  to 
adorn  their  city,  and  to  confirm  it  in  its 
intense  fidelity  to  the  Church.  Tiepolo 
had  come  up  out  of  Italy  to  fresco  their 
palace,  where  he  wrought  year  after  year, 
in  that  worldly  taste  which  has  some- 
how come  to  express  the  most  sovereign 
moment  of  ecclesiasticism.  It  prevailed 
so  universally  in  Wurzburg  that  it  left 
her  with  the  name  of  the  Rococo  City, 
intrenched  in  a period  of  time  equally 
remote  from  early  Christianity  and  mod- 
ern Protestantism.  Out  of  her  sixty  thou- 
sand souls,  only  ten  thousand  are  now 
of  the  reformed  religion,  and  these  bear 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  Catholic 
spirit  of  the  place  that  the  gothic  archi- 
tecture bears  to  the  baroque. 

As  long  as  the  prince-bishops  lasted  the 
Wurzburgers  got  on  very  well  with  but 
one  newspaper,  and  perhaps  the  smallest 
amount  of  merrymaking  known  outside 
of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  at 


the  same  epoch.  The  prince-bishops  had 
their  finger  in  everybody’s  pie,  and  they 
portioned  out  the  cakes  and  ale,  which 
were  made  according  to  formulas  of  their 
own.  The  distractions  were  all  of  a re- 
ligious character;  churches,  convents, 
monasteries,  abounded  ; ecclesiastical  pro- 
cessions and  solemnities  were  the  specta- 
cles that  edified  if  they  did  not  amuse  the 
devout  population. 

It  seemed  to  March  an  ironical  out- 
come of  all  this  spiritual  severity  that 
one  of  the  greatest  modern  scientific  dis- 
co veries  should  have  been  made  in  Wurz- 
burg, and  that  the  Rontgen  rays  should 
now  be  giving  her  name  a splendor  des 
tined  to  eclipse  the  glories  of  her  past. 
Mrs.  March  could  not  allow  that  they 
would  do  so;  or  at  least  that  the  name 
of  Rontgen  would  ever  lend  more  lustre 
to  his  city  than  that  of  Longfellows 
Walther  von  der  Vogel  weide.  She  was  no 
less  surprised  than  pleased  to  realize  that 
this  friend  of  the  birds  was  a Wiirzburger, 
and  she  said  that  their  first  pilgrimage 
in  the  morning  should  be  to  the  church 
where  he  lies  buried. 

LI1I. 

March  wrent  down  to  breakfast  not 
quite  so  early  as  his  wife  had  planned, 
and  left  her  to  have  her  coffee  in  her  room. 
He  got  a pleasant  table  in  the  gallery 
overlooking  the  river,  and  he  decided 
that  the  landscape,  though  it  now  seemed 
to  be  rather  too  much  studied  from  a 
drop-curtain,  had  certainly  lost  nothing 
of  its  charm  in  the  clear  morning  light. 
The  waiter  brought  his  breakfast,  and 
after  a little  delay  came  back  with  a card 
which  he  insisted  was  for  March.  It  was 
not  till  he  put  on  his  glasses  and  read 
the  name  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Kenby  that  he  was 
able  at  all  to  agree  with  the  waiter,  who 
stood  passive  at  his  elbow. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “why  wasn't  this 
card  sent  up  last  night?” 

The  waiter  explained  that  the  gentle 
man  had  just  given  him  his  card,  after 
asking  March’s  nationality,  and  was  then 
breakfasting  in  the  next  room.  March 
caught  up  his  napkin  and  ran  round  the 
partition  wall,  and  Kenby  rose  with  ids 
napkin  and  hurried  to  meet  him. 

“ I thought  it  must  be  you,”  he  called 
out  joyfully,  as  they  struck  their  extend- 
ed hands  together,  “but  so  many  people 
look  alike,  nowadays,  that  I doti’t  trust 
mv  eyes  any  more.” 
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to  keep  Kenby  in  the  background  of  liis 
consciousness.  “The  rococo  must  have 
always  had  a sneaking  charm  for  us, when 
we  were  pinning  our  faith  to  pointed 
arches;  and  yet  I suppose  we  were  per- 
fectly sincere.  Oh,  look  at  that  divinely  ri- 
diculous Madonna!”  They  were  now  mak- 
ing their  way  out  of  the  crooked  footway 
behind  their  hotel  toward  the  street  lead- 
ing to  the  cathedral,  and  she  pointed  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  over  the  door  of  some 
religious  house,  her  drapery  billowing 
about  her  feet,  her  body  twisting  to  show 
the  sculptor's  mastery  of  anatomy,  and 
her  halo  held  on  her  tossing  head  with 
the  help  of  stout  gilt  rays.  In  fact  the 
Virgin's  whole  figure  was  gilded,  and  so 
was  that  of  the  child  in  her  arms.  “ Isn't 
she  delightful?'’ 

“ I see  what  you  mean,”  said  March 
with  a dubious  glance  at  the  statue,  “ but 
I'm  not  sure,  now,  that  I wouldn't  like 
something  quieter  in  my  Madonnas.” 

The  thoroughfare  which  they  emerged 
upon,  with  the  cathedral  ending  the  pro- 
spective, was  full  of  the  holiday  so  near 
at  hand.  The  narrow  sidewalks  were 
thronged  with  people,  both  soldiers  and 
civilians,  and  up  the  middle  of  the  street 
detachments  of  military  came  and  went, 
halting  the  little  horse-cars  and  the  huge 
beer-wagons  which  otherwise  seemed  to 
have  the  sole  right  to  the  streets  of  Wurz- 
burg; they  came  jingling  or  thundering 
out  of  the  sida  streets  and  hurled  them- 
selves round  the  corners  reckless  of  the 
passers,  who  escaped  alive  by  flattening 
themselves  like  posters  against  the  house 
wall.  There  were  peasants,  men  and  wo- 
men, in  the  costume  which  the  unbroken 
course  of  their  country  life  had  kept  as 
quaint  as  it  was  a hundred  years  before ; 
there  were  citizens  in  the  misfits  of  the 
latest  German  fashions;  there  were  sol- 
diers of  all  arms  in  their  vivid  uniforms, 
and  from  time  to  time  there  were  pretty 
young  girls  in  white  dresses  with  low 
necks  and  bare  arms  gloved  to  the  elbows, 
who  were  following  a holiday  custom 
of  the  place  in  going  about  the  streets 
in  ball  costume.  The  shop  windows  were 
filled  with  portraits  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Empress,  and  the  Prince-Regent  and 
the  ladies  of  his  family;  the  German  and 
Bavarian  colors  draped  the  facades  of  the 
houses  and  festooned  the  fantastic  Madon- 
nas posing  above  so  many  portals.  The 
modern  patriotism  included  the  ancient 
piety  without  disturbing  it  ; the  rococo 


city  remained  ecclesiastical  through  its 
new  imperialism,  and  kept  the  stamp 
given  it  by  the  long  rule  of  the  prince- 
bishops  under  the  sovereignty  of  its  King 
and  the  suzerainty  of  its  Kaiser. 

The  Marches  escaped  from  the  pres- 
ent, when  they  entered  the  cathedral,  as 
wholly  as  if  they  had  taken  hold  of  the 
horns  of  the  altar,  though  they  were  far 
from  literally  doing  this  in  an  interior 
so  grandiose.  There  are  a few  rococo 
churches  in  Italy,  and  perhaps  more 
in  Spain,  which  approach  the  perfection 
achieved  by  the  Wurzburg  cathedral  in 
the  baroque  style.  For  once  one  sees 
what  that  style  can  do  in  architecture 
and  sculpture,  and  whatever  one  may  say 
of  the  details,  one  cannot  deny  that  there 
is  a prodigiously  effective  keeping  in  it 
all.  This  interior  came  together,  as  the 
decorators  say,  with  a harmony  that  the 
travellers  had  felt  nowhere  in  their  ear- 
lier experience  of  the  rococo.  It  was  un- 
impeachably perfect  in  its  way,  “Just,” 
March  murmured  to  his  wife,  “as  the 
social  and  political  and  scientific  scheme 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  perfected 
in  certain  times  and  places.  But  the  odd 
thing  is  to  find  the  apotheosis  of  the  roco- 
co away  up  here  in  Germany.  I wonder 
how  much  the  prince-bishops  really  liked 
it?  But  they  had  become  rococo,  too! 
Look  at  that  row  of  their  statues  on  both 
sides  of  the  nave  ! What  magnificent 
swells  ! How  they  abash  this  poor  plain 
Christ,  here;  he  would  like  to  get  behind 
the  pillar;  he  knows  that  he  could  never 
lend  himself  to  the  baroque  style.  It 
expresses  the  eighteenth  century,  though. 
But  how  you  long  for  some  little  hint  of 
the  thirteenth,  or  even  the  nineteenth.” 

“I  don't,”  she  whispered  back.  “ I’m 
perfectly  wild  with  Wurzburg.  I like  to 
have  a thing  go  as  far  as  it  can.  At  Nu- 
remberg I wanted  all  the  gothic  I could 
get,  and  in  Wurzburg  I want  all  the  ba- 
roque 1 can  get.  /am  consistent.” 

She  kept  on  praising  herself  to  his  dis- 
advantage, as  women  do,  all  the  way  to 
the  Neumunster  Church,  where  they  were 
going  to  revere  the  tomb  of  Walther  von 
der  Vogel  weide,  not  so  much  for  his  own 
sake  as  for  Longfellow's.  The  older  poet 
lies  buried  within,  but  his  monument  is 
outside  the  church,  perhaps  for  the  great- 
er convenience  of  the  sparrows,  which 
now  represent  the  bii*ds  lie  loved.  The 
cenotaph  is  surmounted  by  a broad  vase, 
and  around  this  are  thickly  perched  the 
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effigies  of  the  meistersinger’s  feathered 
friends,  from  whom  the  canons  of  the 
church,  as  Mrs.  March  read  aloud  from 
her  Baedeker,  long  ago  directed  his  be- 
quest to  themselves.  In  revenge  for  this 
lawless  greed  the  defrauded  beneficiaries 
choose  to  burlesque  the  affair  by  looking 
like  the  four-and-twenty  blackbirds  when 
the  pie  was  opened. 

She  consented  to  go  for  a moment  to 
the  gothic  Marienkapelle  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  revival  of  his  mediaeval  taste, 
and  she  was  rewarded  amidst  its  thir- 
teenth-century sincerity  by  his  recanta- 
tion. “ You’re  right!  Baroque  is  the  thing 
for  Wurzburg;  one  can’t  enjoy  gothic 
here  any  more  than  one  could  enjoy  ba- 
roque in  Nuremberg.” 

Reconciled  in  the  rococo,  they  now 
called  a carriage,  and  went  to  visit  the 
palace  of  the  prince-bishops  who  had  so 
well  known  how  to  make  the  heavenly 
take  the  image  and  superscription  of  the 
worldly;  and  they  were  jointly  indignant 
to  find  it  shut  against  the  public  in  prep- 
aration for  the  imperialities  and  royalties 
coming  to  occupy  it.  They  were  in  time 
for  the  noon  guard-mounting,  however, 
and  Mrs.  March  said  that  the  way  the  re- 
tiring squad  kicked  their  legs  out  in  the 
high  martial  step  of  the  German  soldiers 
was  a perfect  expression  of  the  insolent 
militarism  of  their  empire,  and  was  of 
itself  enough  to  make  one  thank  Heaven 
that  one  was  an  American  and  a republi- 
can. She  softened  a little  toward  their  sys- 
tem when  it  proved  that  the  garden  of  the 
palace  was  still  open,  and  yet  more  when 
she  sank  down  upon  a bench  between 
two  marble  groups  representing  the  Rape 
of  Proserpine  and  the  Rape  of  Europa. 
They  stood  each  in  a gravelled  plot, 
thickly  overrun  by  a growth  of  ivy,  and 
the  vine  climbed  the  white  naked  limbs 
of  the  nymphs,  who  were  present  on  a 
pretence  of  gathering  flowers  but  really 
to  pose  at  the  spectators,  and  clad  them 
to  the  waist  and  shoulders  with  an  effect 
of  modesty  never  meant  by  the  sculptor, 
but  not  displeasing.  There  was  an  old 
fountain  near,  its  stone  rim  and  centre 
of  rock  - work  green  with  immemorial 
mould,  and  its  basin  quivering  between 
its  water-plants  under  the  soft  fall  of 
spray.  At  a waft  of  fitful  breeze  some 
leaves  of  early  autumn  fell  from  the 
trees  overhead  upon  the  elderly  pair 
where  they  sat,  and  a little  company  of 
sparrows  came  and  hopped  about  their 
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feet.  Though  the  square  without  was 
so  all  astir  with  festive  expectation,  there 
were  few  people  in  the  garden;  three  or 
four  peasant  women  in  densely  fluted 
white  skirts  and  red  aprons  and  shawls 
wandered  by  and  stared  at  the  Europa 
and  at  the  Proserpine. 

It  was  a precious  moment  in  which  the 
charm  of  the  city’s  past  seemed  to  culmi- 
nate, and  they  were  loath  to  break  it  by 
speech. 

“Why  didn’t  we  have  something  like 
all  this  on  our  first  wedding  journey?” 
she  sighed  at  last.  “To  think  of  our  bat- 
tening from  Boston  to  Niagara  and  back! 
And  how  hard  we  tried  to  make  some- 
thing of  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  of  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec  1” 

“Niagara  wasn’t  so  bad,”  he  said,  “and 
I will  never  go  back  on  Quebec.” 

“ Ah,  but  if  we  could  have  had  Ham- 
burg and  Leipsic,  and  Carlsbad  and  Nu- 
remberg, and  Ansbach  and  Wurzburg! 
Perhaps  this  is  meant  as  a compensation 
for  our  lost  youth.  But  I can’t  enjoy  it 
as  I could  when  I was  young.  It’s  wast- 
ed on  my  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  I wish 
Burnamy  and  Miss  Triscoe  were  here;  I 
should  like  to  try  this  garden  on  them.” 

“ They  wouldn’t  care  for  it,”  he  replied, 
and  upon  a daring  impulse  he  added, 
“Kenby  and  Mrs.  Adding  might.”  If 
she  took  this  suggestion  in  good  part,  he 
could  tell  her  that  Kenby  was  in  Wiirz- 
burg. 

“Don’t  speak  of  them!  They’re  in 
just  that  besotted  early  middle-age  when 
life  has  settled  into  a self-satisfied  pres- 
ent, with  no  past  and  no  future  ; the  most 
philistine,  the  most  bourgeois,  moment  of 
existence.  Better  be  elderly  at  once,  as 
far  as  appreciation  of  all  this  goes.” 

She  rose  and  put  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
and  pushed  him  away  in  the  impulsive 
fashion  of  her  youth,  across  alleys  of  old 
trees  toward  a balustraded  terrace  in  the 
background  which  had  tempted  her. 

“ It  isn’t  so  bad,  being  elderly,”  he  said. 
“ By  that  time  we  have  accumulated 
enough  past  to  sit  down  and  really  enjoy 
its  associations.  We  have  got  all  sorts  of 
perspectives  and  points  of  view.  We 
know  4 where  we  are  at.’  ” 

“ I don’t  mind  being  elderly.  The 
world’s  just  as  amusing  as  ever,  and  lots 
of  disagreeable  things  have  dropped  out. 
It’s  the  getting  more  than  elderly  ; it’s 
the  getting  old ; and  then — ” 

They  shrank  a little  closer  together, 
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and  walked  on  in  silence  till  he  said, 
“Perhaps  there's  something  else,  some- 
thing better — somewhere.” 

They  had  reached  the  balustraded  ter- 
race, and  were  pausing  for  pleasure  in 
the  garden  tops  below,  with  the  flowery 
spaces,  and  the  statued  fountains  all  com- 
ing together.  She  put  her  hand  on  one 
of  the  fat  little  urchin-groups  on  the  stone 
coping.  “ I don't  want  cherubs,  when  I 
can  have  these  putti.  And  those  old 
prince-bishops  didn’t,  either  1” 

“ I don't  suppose  they  kept  a New  Eng- 
land conscience,”  he  said  with  a vague 
smile.  “ It  would  be  difficult  in  the 
presence  of  the  rococo.” 

They  left  the  garden  through  the  beau- 
tiful gate  which  the  old  court  ironsmith 
Oegg  hammered  out  in  lovely  forms  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  shaped  lateral- 
ly upward,  as  lightly  as  if  with  a waft 
of  his  hand,  in  gracious  Louis  Quinze 
curves;  and  they  looked  back  at  it  in  the 
kind  of  despair  which  any  perfection  in- 
spires. They  said  how  feminine  it  was, 
how  exotic,  how  expressive  of  a luxurious 
ideal  of  life  which  art  had  purified  and 
left  eternally  charming.  They  remem- 
bered their  Ruskinian  youth,  and  the 
confidence  with  which  they  would  once 
have  condemned  it;  and  they  had  a sense 
of  recreance  in  now  admiring  it;  but  they 
certainly  admired  it,  and  it  remained  for 
them  the  supreme  expression  of  that  time- 
soul,  mundane,  courtly,  aristocratic,  flat- 
tering, which  once  influenced  the  art  of 
the  whole  world,  and  which  had  here  so 
curiously  found  its  apotheosis  in  a city 
remote  from  its  native  place  and  under  a 
rule  sacerdotally  vowed  to  austerity.  The 
vast  superb  palace  of  the  prince-bishops, 
which  was  now  to  house  a whole  troop  of 
sovereigns,  imperial,  royal,  grand-ducal, 
and  ducal,  swelled  aloft  in  superb  ampli- 
tude; but  it  did  not  realize  their  historic 
pride  so  effectively  as  this  exquisite  work 
of  the  court  ironsmith.  It  related  itself 
in  its  aerial  beauty  to  that  of  the  Tiepolo 
frescoes  which  the  travellers  knew  were 
swimming  and  soaring  on  the  ceilings 
within,  and  from  which  it  seemed  lo  ac- 
cent their  exclusion  with  a delicate  irony, 
March  said.  “Or  iron-mongery,”  he  cor- 
rected himself  upon  reflection. 

LIV. 

He  had  forgotten  Ken  by  in  these  aes- 
thetic interests,  but  he  remembered  him 
again  when  he  called  a carriage,  and  or- 


dered it  driven  to  their  hotel.  It  was  the 
hour  of  the  German  mid-day  table  d'hbte, 
and  they  would  be  sure  to  meet  him  there. 
The  question  now  was  how  March  should 
own  his  presence  in  time  to  prevent  his 
wife  from  showing  her  ignorance  of  it 
to  Kenby  himself,  and  he  was  still  turn- 
ing the  question  hopelessly  over  in  his 
mind  when  the  sight  of  the  hotel  seemed 
to  remind  her  of  a fact  which  she  an- 
nounced. 

“ Now,  my  dear,  I am  tired  to  death, 
and  I am  not  going  to  sit  through  a long 
table  d'hote.  I want  you  to^send  me  up  a 
simple  beefsteak  and  a cup  of  tea  to  our 
rooms;  and  I don’t  want  you  to  come 
near  for  hours;  because  I intend  to  take 
a whole  afternoon  nap.  You  can  keep 
all  the  maps  and  plans,  and  guides,  and 
you  had  better  go  and  see  what  the  Volks- 
fest  is  like;  it  will  give  you  some  notion 
of  the  part  the  people  are  really  taking 
in  all  this  official  celebration,  and  you 
know  I don’t  care.  Don't  come  up  after 
dinner  to  see  how  I am  getting  along;  I 
shall  get  along;  and  if  you  should  happen 
to  wake  me  after  I had  dropped  off — ” 

Kenby  had  seen  them  arrive  from  where 
he  sat  at  the  reading-room  window,  wait- 
ing for  the  dinner  hour,  and  had  meant  to 
rush  out  and  greet  Mrs.  March  as  they 
passed  up  the  corridor.  But  she  looked 
so  tired  that  he  decided  to  spare  her  till 
she  came  down  to  dinner;  and  as  he  sat 
with  March  at  their  soup,  he  asked  if  she 
were  not  well. 

March  explained,  and  he  provisionally 
invented  some  regrets  from  her  that  she 
should  not  see  Kenby  till  supper. 

Kenby  ordered  a bottle  of  one  of  the 
famous  Wurzburg  wines  for  their  mutual 
consolation  in  her  absence,  and  in  the 
frieudliness  which  it  promoted  they  agreed 
to  spend  the  afternoon  together.  No  man 
is  so  inveterate  a husband  as  not  to  take 
kindly  an  occasional  release  to  bachelor 
companionship,  and  before  the  dinner 
was  over  they  agreed  that  they  would  go 
to  the  Volksfest,  and  get  some  notion  of 
the  popular  life  and  amusements  of  W iirz- 
burg,  which  was  one  of  the  few  places 
where  Kenby  had  never  been  before;  and 
they  agreed  that  they  would  walk. 

Their  way  was  partly  up  the  quay  of 
the  Main,  past  a barrack  full  of  soldiers. 
They  met  detachments  of  soldiers  every- 
where, infantry,  artillery,  cavalry. 

“This  is  going  to  be  a great  show,” 
Kenby  said,  meaning  the  manoeuvres,  and 
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he  added,  as  if  now  be  had  kept  away 
from  the  subject  long  enough  and  had  a 
right  to  recur  to  it,  at  least  indirectly,  “I 
should  like  to  have  Rose  see  it,  and  get 
his  impressions.” 

“I’ve  an  idea  Rose  wouldn’t  approve 
of  it.  His  mother  says  his  mind  is  turn- 
ing more  and  more  to  philanthropy.” 

Kenby  could  not  forego  such  a chance 
to  speak  of  Mrs.  Adding.  “It’s  one  of 
the  prettiest  things  to  see  how  she  under- 
stands Rose.  It’s  charming  to  see  them 
together.  She  wouldn’t  have  half  the  at- 
traction without  him.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  March  assented.  He  had 
often  wondered  how  a man  wishing  to 
marry  a widow  managed  with  the  idea  of 
her  children  by  another  marriage;  but  if 
Kenby  was  honest,  it  was  much  simpler 
than  he  had  supposed.  He  could  not 
say  this  to  him,  however,  and  in  a cer- 
tain embarrassment  he  had  with  the  con- 
jecture in  his  presence  he  attempted  a 
diversion.  44  We’re  promised  something 
at  the  Volksfest  which  will  be  a great 
novelty  to  us  as  Americans.  Our  driver 
told  us  this  morning  that  one  of  the 
houses  there  was  built  entirely  of  wood.” 

When  they  reached  the  grounds  of  the 
Volksfest,  this  civil  feature  of  the  great 
military  event  at  hand,  which  the  March- 
es had  found  largely  set  forth  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  parade,  did  not  fully  keep 
the  glowing  promises  made  for  it;  in  fact 
it  could  not  easily  have  done  so.  It  was 
in  a pleasant  neighborhood  of  new  villas 
such  as  form  the  modern  quarter  of  every 
German  city,  and  the  Volksfest  was  even 
more  unfinished  than  its  environment. 
It  was  not  yet  enclosed  by  the  fence 
which  was  to  hide  its  wonders  from  the 
non-paying  public,  but  March  and  Ken- 
by went  in  through  an  archway  where 
the  gate-money  was  as  effectually  collect- 
ed from  them  as  if  they  were  barred  ev- 
ery other  entrance. 

The  wooden  building  was  easily  distin- 
guishable from  the  other  edifices  because 
these  were  tents  and  booths  still  less  sub- 
stantial. They  did  not  make  out  its  func- 
tion, but  of  the  others  four  sheltered 
merry-go-rounds,  four  were  beer-gardens, 
four  were  restaurants,  and  the  rest  were 
devoted  to  amusements  of  the  usual  coun- 
try-fair type.  Apparently  they  had  little 
attraction  for  country  people.  The  Amer- 
icans met  few  peasants  in  the  grounds, 
and  neither  at  the  Edison  kinematograph 
where  they  refreshed  their  patriotism  with 


some  scenes  of  their  native  life,  nor  at  the 
little  theatre  where  they  saw  the  sports  of 
the  arena  revived  in  the  wrestle  of  a wo- 
man with  a bear,  did  any  of  the  people 
except  tradesmen  and  artisans  seem  to  be 
taking  part  in  the  festival  expression  of 
the  popular  pleasure. 

The  woman,  who  finally  threw  the  bear, 
whether  by  slight,  or  by  main  strength,  or 
by  a previous  understanding  with  him, 
was  a slender  creature,  pathetically  small 
and  not  altogether  plain ; and  March  as 
they  walked  away  lapsed  into  a pensive 
muse  upon  her  strange  employ.  He  won- 
dered how  she  came  to  take  it  up,  and 
whether  she  began  with  the  bear  when 
they  were  both  very  young,  and  she  could 
easily  throw  him. 

44  Well,  women  have  a great  deal  more 
strength  than  we  suppose,”  Kenby  began 
with  a philosophical  air  that  gave  March 
the  hope  of  some  rational  conversation. 
Then  his  eye  glazed  with  a far-off  look, 
and  a doting  smile  came  into  his  face. 
“When  we  went  through  the  Dresden 
gallery  together,  Rose  and  I were  per- 
fectly used  up  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  but 
his  mother  kept  on  as  long  as  there  was 
anything  to  see,  and  came  away  as  fresh 
as  a peach.” 

Then  March  saw  that  it  was  useless  to 
expect  anything  different  from  him,  and 
he  let  him  talk  on  about  Mrs.  Adding 
all  the  rest  of  the  way  back  to  the  hotel. 
Kenby  seemed  only  to  have  begun  when 
they  reached  the  door,  and  wanted  to  con- 
tinue the  subject  in  the  reading-room. 

March  pleaded  his  wish  to  find  how 
his  wife  had  got  through  the  afternoon, 
and  he  escaped  to  her.  He  would  have 
told  her  now  that  Kenby  was  in  the 
house,  but  he  was  really  so  sick  of  the 
fact  himself  that  he  could  not  speak  of  it 
at  once,  and  he  let  her  go  on  celebrating 
all  she  had  seen  from  the  window  since 
she  had  waked  from  her  long  nap.  She 
said  she  could  never  be  glad  enough  that 
they  had  come  just  at  that  time.  Soldiers 
had  been  going  by  the  whole  afternoon, 
and  that  made  it  so  feudal. 

44  Yes,”  he  assented.  “ But  aren’t  you 
coming  up  to  the  station  with  me  to  see 
the  Prince-Regent  arrive?  He’s  due  at 
seven,  you  know.” 

“ I declare  I had  forgotten  all  about  it. 
No,  I’m  not  equal  to  it.  You  must  go; 
you  can  tell  me  everything;  be  sure  to 
notice  how  the  Princess  Maria  looks;  the 
last  of  the  Stuarts,  you  know;  and  some 
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people  consider  her  the  rightful  Queen  of 
England ; and  I’ll  have  the  supper  order- 
ed, and  we  can  go  down  as  soon  as  you’ve 
got  back.” 

LV. 

March  felt  rather  shabby  stealing  away 
without  Kenby;  but  he  had  really  had 
as  much  of  Mrs.  Adding  as  he  could 
stand,  for  one  day,  and  he  was  even  be- 
ginning to  get  sick  of  Rose.  Besides,  he 
had  not  sent  back  a line  for  Every  Other 
Week  yet,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  write  a sketch  of  the  manoeuvres.  To 
this  end  he  wished  to  receive  an  impres- 
sion of  the  Prince-Regent’s  arrival  which 
should  not  be  blurred  or  clouded  by  other 
interests.  His  wife  knew  the  kind  of 
thing  he  liked  to  see,  and  would  have 
helped  him  out  with  his  observations,  but 
Kenby  would  have  got  in  the  way,  and 
would  have  clogged  the  movement  of  his 
fancy  in  assigning  the  facts  to  the  parts 
he  would  like  them  to  play  in  the  sketch. 

At  least  he  made  some  such  excuses  to 
himself  as  he  hurried  along  toward  the 
Kaiserstrasse.  The  draught  of  universal 
interest  in  that  direction  had  left  the 
other  streets  almost  deserted,  but  as  he 
approached  the  thoroughfare  he  found  all 
the  ways  blocked,  and  the  horse-cars,  or- 
dinarily so  furiously  headlong,  arrested 
by  the  multiple  ranks  of  spectators  on 
the  sidewalks.  The  avenue  leading  from 
the  railway  station  to  the  palace  was 
decorated  with  flags  and  garlands,  and 
planted  with  the  stems  of  young  firs  and 
birches.  The  doorways  were  crowded, 
and  the  windows  dense  with  eager  faces 
peering  out  of  the  draped  bunting.  The 
carriageway  was  kept  clear  by  mild  po- 
licemen who  now  and  then  allowed  one 
of  the  crowd  to  cross  it. 

The  crowd  was  made  up  mostly  of  wo- 
men and  boys,  and  when  March  joined 
them,  they  had  already  been  waiting  an 
hour  for  the  sight  of  the  princes  who 
were  to  bless  them  with  a vision  of  the 
faery  race  which  kings  always  are  to 
common  men.  He  thought  the  people 
looked  dull,  and  therefore  able  to  bear 
the  strain  of  expectation  with  patience 
better  than  a livelier  race.  They  re- 
lieved it  with  no  attempt  at  joking;  here 
and  there  a dim  smile  dawned  on  a 
weary  face,  but  it  seemed  an  effect  of 
amiability  rather  than  humor.  There 
was  so  little  of  this,  or  else  it  was  so  well 
bridled  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
that  not  a man, woman,  or  child  laughed 


when  a bareheaded  maid-servant  broke 
through  the  lines  and  ran  down  between 
them  with  a life-size  plaster  bust  of  the 
Emperor  William  in  her  arms:  she  car- 
ried it  like  an  overgrown  infant,  and  in 
alarm  at  her  conspicuous  part  she  cast 
frightened  looks  from  side  to  side  with- 
out arousing  any  sort  of  notice.  Unde- 
terred by  her  failure,  a young  dog,  parted 
from  his  owner,  and  seeking  him  in  the 
crowd,  pursued  his  search  in  a wild  flight 
down  the  guarded  roadway  with  an  air 
of  anxiety  that  in  America  would  have 
won  him  thunders  of  applause,  and  all 
sorts  of  kindly  encouragements  to  greater 
speed.  But  this  German  crowd  witnessed 
his  progress  apparently  without  interest, 
and  without  a sign  of  pleasure.  They 
were  there  to  see  the  Prince  - Regent 
arrive,  and  they  did  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  distracted  by  any  prelimi- 
nary excitement.  Suddenly  the  indefin- 
able emotion  which  expresses  the  fulfil- 
ment of  expectation  in  a waiting  crowd 
passed  through  the  multitude,  and  before 
he  realized  it  March  was  looking  into  the 
friendly  gray -bearded  face  of  the  Prince- 
Regent,  for  the  moment  that  his  carriage 
allowed  in  passing.  It  came  first  pre- 
ceded by  four  outriders,  and  followed  by 
other  simple  equipages  of  Bavarian  blue, 
full  of  highnesses  of  all  grades.  Beside 
the  Regent  sat  his  daughter-in-law,  the 
Princess  Maria,  her  silvered  hair  framing 
a face  as  plain  and  good  as  the  Regent’s,  if 
not  so  intelligent. 

He,  in  virtue  of  having  been  born  in 
Wurzburg,  is  officially  supposed  to  be 
specially  beloved  by  his  fellow -towns- 
men ; and  they  now  testified  their  affec- 
tion as  he  whirled  through  their  ranks, 
bowing  right  and  left,  by  what  passes  in 
Germany  for  a cheer.  It  is  the  word 
Hoch,  groaned  forth  from  abdominal 
depths,  and  dismally  prolonged  in  a hol- 
low roar  like  that  which  the  mob  makes 
behind  the  scenes  at  the  theatre  before 
bursting  in  visible  tumult  on  the  stage. 
Then  the  crowd  dispersed,  and  March 
came  away  wondering  why  such  a kindly- 
looking  Prince-Regent  should  not  have 
given  them  a little  longer  sight  of  him- 
self, after  they  had  waited  so  patiently 
for  hours  to  see  him.  But  doubtless  in 
those  countries,  he  concluded,  the  art  of 
keeping  the  sovereign  precious  by  suffer- 
ing him  to  be  rarely  and  briefly  seen  is 
wisely  studied. 

On  his  way  home  he  resolved  to  con- 
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fess  Kenby’s  presence ; and  he  did  so  as 
soon  as  he  sat  down  to  supper  with  his 
wife.  44 1 ought  to  have  told  you  the 
first  thing  after  breakfast.  But  when  I 
found  you  in  that  mood  of  having  the 
place  all  to  ourselves,  I put  it  off.” 

“You  took  terrible  chances,  my  dear,” 
she  said,  gravely. 

44  And  I have  been  terribly  punished. 
You’ve  no  idea  how  much  Kenby  has 
talked  to  me  about  Mrs.  Adding!” 

She  broke  out  laughing.  44  Well,  per- 
haps you’ve  suffered  enough.  But  you 
can  see  now,  can’t  you,  that  it  would  have 
been  awful  if  I had  met  him,  and  let  out 
that  I didn’t  know  he  was  here?” 

“Terrible.  But  if  I had  told,  it  would 
have  spoiled  the  whole  morning  ; you 
couldn't  have  thought  of  anything  else.” 

44  Oh,  I don’t  know,”  she  said,  airily. 
44  What  should  you  think  if  I told  you  I 
had  known  he  was  here  ever  since  last 
night?”  She  went  on  in  delight  at  the 
start  he  gave.  44 1 saw  him  come  into  the 
hotel  while  you  were  gone  for  the  guide- 
books, and  I determined  to  keep  it  from 
you  as  long  as  I could;  I knew  it  would 
worry  you.  We’ve  both  been  very  nice; 
and  I forgive  you,” she  hurried  on,  “be- 
cause I’ve  really  got  something  to  tell 
you.” 

44  Don’t  tell  me  that  Burnamy  is  here!” 

“ Don’t  jump  to  conclusions!  No, 
Burnamy  isn't  here,  poor  fellow!  And 
don’t  suppose  that  I’m  guilty  of  conceal- 
ment because  I haven’t  told  you  before. 
I was  just  thinking  whether  I wouldn’t 
spare  you  till  morning,  but  now  I shall 
let  you  take  the  brunt  of  it.  Mrs.  Adding 
and  Rose  are  here.”  She  gave  the  fact 
time  to  sink  in,  and  then  she  added,44  And 
Miss  Triscoe  and  her  father  are  here.” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  Major  Elt- 
win  and  his  wife  being  here,  too?”  he 
mocked.  44  Are  they  in  our  hotel?” 

44  No,  they  are  not.  They  came  to  look 
for  rooms  while  you  were  off  waiting  for 
the  Prince-Regent,  and  I saw  them.  They 
intended  to  go  to  Frankfurt  for  the  ma- 
noeuvres, but  they  heard  that  there  was 
not  even  standing-room  there,  and  so  the 
general  telegraphed  to  the  Spanischer- 
Hof,  and  they  all  came  here.  As  it  is,  he 
will  have  to  room  with  Rose,  and  Agatha 
and  Mrs.  Adding  will  room  together.  I 
didn't  think  Agatha  was  looking  very 
well;  she  looked  unhappy ; I don't  believe 
she's  heard  from  Burnamy  yet  ; I hadn’t 
a chance  to  ask  her.  And  there’s  some- 


thing else  that  I’m  afraid  will  fairly  make 
you  sick.” 

44  Ob,  no;  go  on.  I don’t  think  any- 
thing can  do  that,  after  an  afternoon  of 
Kenby’s  confidences.” 

44  It’s  worse  than  Kenby,”  she  said  with 
a sigh.  44  You  know  I told  you  at  Carls- 
bad I thought  that  ridiculous  old  thing 
was  making  up  to  Mrs.  Adding.” 

“Kenby?  Why  of  co — ” 

“Don’t  be  stupid,  my  dear  I No,  not 
Kenby:  General  Triscoe.  I wish  you 
could  have  been  here  to  see  him  paying 
her  all  sorts  of  silly  attentions,  and  hear 
him  making  her  compliments.” 

“Thank  you.  I think  I’m  just  as  well 
without  it.  Did  she  pay  him  silly  atten- 
tions and  compliments,  too?” 

“That’s  the  only  thing  that  can  make 
me  forgive  her  for  his  wanting  her.  She 
was  keeping  him  at  arm’s-length  the 
whole  time,  and  she  was  doing  it  so  as 
not  to  make  him  contemptible  before  his 
daughter.” 

44  It  must  have  been  hard.  And  Rose?” 

“Rose  didn’t  seem  very  well.  He 
looks  thin  and  pale;  but  he’s  sweeter  than 
ever.  She's  certainly  commoner  clay  than 
Rose.  No,  I won't  say  that ! It’s  nothing 
but  General  Triscoe’s  being  an  old  goose 
about  her  that  makes  her  seem  so,  and  it 
isn’t  fair.” 

March  went  down  to  his  coffee  in  the 
morning  with  the  delicate  duty  of  telling 
Kenby  that  Mrs.  Adding  was  in  town. 
Kenby  seemed  to  think  it  quite  natural 
she  shpuld  wish  to  see  the  manoeuvres, 
and  not  at  all  strange  she  should  come  to 
them  with  General  Triscoe  and  his  daugh- 
ter. He  asked  if  March  would  not  go 
with  him  to  call  upon  her  after  breakfast, 
and  as  this  was  in  the  line  of  his  own  in- 
structions from  Mrs.  March,  he  went. 

They  found  Mrs.  Adding  with  the  Tris- 
coes,  and  March  saw  nothing  that  was 
not  merely  friendly,  or  at  the  most  fa- 
therly, in  the  general’s  behavior  toward 
her.  If  Mrs.  Adding  or  Miss  Triscoe  saw 
more,  they  hid  it  in  a guise  of  sisterly  af- 
fection for  each  other.  At  the  most  the 
general  showed  agayety  which  one  would 
not  have  expected  of  him  under  any  con- 
ditions, and  which  the  fact  that  he  and 
Rose  had  kept  each  other  awake  a good 
deal  the  night  before  seemed  so  little 
adapted  to  call  out.  He  joked  with  Rose 
about  their  room  and  their  beds,  and  put 
on  a comradery  with  him  that  was  not  a 
perfect  fit,  and  that  suffered  by  contrast 
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with  the  pleasure  of  the  boy  and  Kenby 
in  meeting.  There  was  a certain  ques- 
tion in  the  attitude  of  Mrs.  Adding  till 
March  helped  Kenby  to  account  for  his 
presence ; then  she  relaxed  in  an  effect  of 
security  so  tacit  that  words  overstate  it, 
and  began  to  make  fun  of  Rose. 

March  could  not  find  that  Miss  Tris- 
coe  looked  unhappy,  as  his  wife  had  said; 
he  thought  simply  that  she  had  grown 
plainer;  but  when  he  reported  this,  she 
lost  her  patience  with  him.  In  a girl, 
she  said,  plainness  was  unhappiness;  and 
she  wished  to  know  when  he  would  ever 
learn  to  look  an  inch  below  the  surface. 
She  was  sure  that  Agatha  Triscoe  had  not 
heard  from  Burnamy  since  the  Emperor’s 
birthday;  that  she  was  at  swords’-points 
with  her  father,  and  so  desperate  that  she 
did  not  care  what  became  of  her. 

He  had  left  Kenby  with  the  others,  and 
now,  after  his  wife  had  talked  herself 
tired  of  them  all,  he  proposed  going  out 
again  to  look  about  the  city,  where  there 
was  nothing  for  the  moment  to  remind 
them  of  the  presence  of  their  friends  or 
even  of  their  existence.  She  answered 
that  she  was  worrying  about  all  those 
people,  and  trying  to  work  out  their  prob- 
lem for  them.  He  asked  why  she  did  not 
let  them  work  it  out  themselves  as  they 
would  have  to  do,  after  all  her  worry, 
and  she  said  that  where  her  sympathy 
had  been  excited  she  could  not  stop  wor- 
rying, whether  it  did  any  good  or  not, 
and  she  could  not  respect  any  one  who 
could  drop  things  so  completely  put  of 
his  mind  as  he  could ; she  had  never  been 
able  to  respect  that  in  him. 

“ I know,  my  dear.  But  I don’t  think 
it’s  a question  of  moral  responsibility  ; it’s 
a question  of  mental  structure,  isn’t  it? 
Your  consciousness  isn’t  built  in  thought- 
tight  compartments,  and  one  emotion  goes 
all  through  it.  and  sinks  you;  but  I sim- 
ply close  the  doors  and  shut  the  emotion 
in,  and  keep  on.” 

The  fancy  pleased  him  so  much  that 
he  worked  it  out  in  all  its  implications, and 
could  not,  after  their  long  experience  of 
each  other,  realize  that  she  was  not  enjoy- 
ing the  joke  too,  till  she  said  she  saw 
that  he  merely  wished  to  tease.  Then, 
too  late,  he  tried  to  share  her  worry ; but 
she  protested  that  she  was  not  worrying 
at  all ; that  she  cared  nothing  about  those 
people:  that  she  was  nervous,  she  was 
tired ; and  she  wished  he  would  leave  her, 
and  go  out  alone. 


He  found  himself  in  the  street  again, 
and  he  perceived  that  he  must  be  walk- 
ing fast  when  a voice  called  him  by 
name,  and  asked  him  what  his  hurry  was. 
The  voice  was  Stoller’s,  who  got  into  step 
with  him  and  followed  the  first  with  a 
second  question. 

“Made  up  your  mind  to  go  to  the 
manoeuvres  with  me?” 

His  bluntness  made  it  easy  for  March 
to  answer:  “I'm  afraid  my  wife  couldn’t 
stand  the  drive  back  and  forth.” 

“ Come  without  her.” 

“Thank  you.  It’s  very  kind  of  you. 
I’m  not  certain  that  I shall  go  at  all.  If 
I do,  I shall  run  out  by  train,  and  take 
my  chances  with  the  crowd.” 

Stoller  insisted  no  further.  He  felt  no 
offence  at  the  refusal  of  his  offer,  or 
chose  to  show  none.  He  said,  with  the 
same  abruptness  as  before, 

“ Heard  anything  of  that  fellow  since 
he  left  Carlsbad?” 

“ Burnamy?” 

“Mm.” 

“No.”  # 

“Know' where  he  is?” 

“I  don’t  in  the  least.” 

Stoller  let  another  silence  elapse  while 
they  hurried  on,  before  he  said,  “I  got 
to  thinking  what  he  done — afterwards. 
He  wasn’t  bound  to  look  out  for  me; 
he  might  suppose  I knew  what  I was 
about.” 

March  turned  his  face  and  stared  in 
Stoller’s,  which  he  was  letting  hang  for- 
ward as  he  stamped  heavily  on.  Had  the 
disaster  proved  less  than  he  had  feared, 
and  did  he  still  want  Burnatny’s  help  in 
patching  up  the  broken  pieces ; or  did  be 
really  wish  to  do  Burnamy  justice  to  his 
friend  ? 

In  any  case  March’s  duty  was  clear. 
“I  think  Burnamy  was  bound  to  look 
out  for  you,  Mr.  Stoller,  and  I am  glad 
to  know  that  he  saw  it  in  the  same  light.” 

“I  know  he  did,”  said  Stoller  with  a 
blaze  as  from  a long-smouldering  fury, 
“and  damn  him,  I’m  not  going  to  have 
it.  I’m  not  going  to  plead  the  baby  act 
with  him,  or  with  any  man.  You  tell  him 
so,  when  you  get  the  chance.  You  tell 
him  I don’t  hold  him  accountable  for  any- 
thing I made  him  do.  That  ain’t  business . 
I don’t  want  him  around  me , any  more; 
but  if  he  wants  to  go  back  to  the  paper 
he  can  have  his  place.  You  tell  him  I 
stand  by  what  I done;  and  it’s  all  right 
between  him  and  me.  I hain’t  done  any- 
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thing  about  it,  the  way  I wanted  him  to 
help  me  to  ; I’ve  let  it  lay,  and  I’m  a-going 
to.  I guess  it  ain’t  going  to  do  me  any 
harm,  after  all ; our  people  hain’t  got 
very  long  memories  ; but  if  it  is,  let  it. 
You  tell  him  it’s  all  right.” 

“I  don’t  know  where  he  is,  Mr.  Stol- 
ler,  and  I don’t  know  that  I care  to  be 
the  bearer  of  your  message,”  said  March. 

“ Why  not  ?” 

“Why,  for  one  thing,  I don’t  agree 
with  you  that  it’s  all  right.  Your  choos- 
ing to  stand  by  the  consequences  of 
Burnamy's  wrong  doesn’t  undo  it.  As  I 
understand,  you  don’t  pardon  it — ” 

Stoller  gulped  and  did  not  answer  at 
once.  Then  he  said:  “I  stand  by  what 
I done.  I’m  not  going  to  let  him  say  I 
turned  him  down  for  doing  what  I told 
him  to,  because  I hadn’t  the  sense  to  know 
what  I was  about.” 

“Ah,  I don’t  think  it’s  a thing  he’ll 
like  to  speak  of  in  any  case,”  said  March. 

Stoller  left  him,  at  the  corner  they  had 
reached,  as  abruptly  as  he  had  joined 
him,  and  March  hurried  back  to  his  wife, 
and  told  her  what  had  just  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Stoller. 

She  broke  out:  “ Well,  I am  surprised 
at  you,  my  dear!  You  have  always  ac- 
cused me  of  suspecting  people,  and  at- 
tributing bad  motives;  and  here  you’ve 
refused  even  to  give  the  poor  man  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  He  merely  wanted 
to  save  his  savage  pride  with  you,  and 
that’s  all  he  wants  to  do  with  Burnamy. 
How  could  it  hurt  the  poor  boy  to  know 
that  Stoller  doesn’t  blame  him  ? Why 
should  you  refuse  to  give  his  message  to 
Burnamy  ? I don’t  want  you  to  ridicule 
me  for  my  conscience  any  more,  Basil ; 
you’re  twice  as  bad  as  I ever  was.  Don’t 
you  think  that  a person  can  ever  expiate 
an  offence  ? I’ve  often  heard  you  say 
that  if  any  one  owned  his  fault,  he  put  it 
from  him,  and  it  was  the  same  as  if  it 
hadn’t  been;  and  hasn’t  Burnamy  owned 
up  over  and  over  again  ? I’m  astonished 
at  you,  dearest.” 

~ March  was  in  fact  somewhat  astonished 
at  himself  in  the  light  of  her  reasoning; 
but  she  went  on  with  some  sophistries 
that  restored  him  to  his  self-righteousness. 

14 1 suppose  you  think  he  has  interfered 
with  Stoller’s  political  ambition,  and  in- 
jured him  that  way.  Well,  what  if  he 
has?  Would  it  be  a good  thing  to  have 
a man  like  that  succeed  in  politics? 
You’re  always  saying  that  the  low  char- 


acter of  our  politicians  is  the  ruin  of 
the  country;  and  I am  sure,”  she  added, 
with  a prodigious  leap  over  all  the  se- 
quences, “that  Mr.  Stoller  is  acting  no- 
bly;  and  it’s  your  duty  to  help  him  re- 
lieve Burnamy’s  mind.”  At  the  laugh 
he  broke  into  she  hurried  to  say,  “ Or  if 
you  won’t,  I hope  you’ll  not  object  to  my 
doing  so,  for  I shall,  any  way!” 

She  rose  as  if  she  were  going  to  begin 
at  once,  in  spite  of  his  laughing;  and  in 
fact  she  had  already  a plan  for  coming  to 
Stoller’s  assistance  by  getting  at  Burnamy 
through  Miss  Triscoe.  whom  she  suspect- 
ed of  knowing  where  he  was.  There  had 
been  no  chance  for  them  to  speak  of  him 
either  that  morning  or  the  evening  be- 
fore, and  after  a great  deal  of  controversy 
with  herself  in  her  husband’s  presence  she 
decided  to  wait  till  they  came  naturally 
together  the  next  morning  for  the  walk 
to  the  Capuchin  Church  on  the  hill  be- 
yond the  river,  which  they  had  agreed  to 
take.  She  could  not  keep  from  writing 
a note  to  Miss  Triscoe  begging  her  to  be 
sure  to  come,  and  hinting  that  she  had 
something  very  important  to  speak  of. 

She  was  not  sure  but  she  had  been 
rather  silly  to  do  this,  but  when  they  met 
the  girl  confessed  that  she  had  thought 
of  giving  up  the  walk,  and  might  not 
have  come  except  for  Mrs.  March’s  note. 
She  had  come  with  Rose,  and  had  left 
him  below  with  March  ; Mrs.  Adding 
was  coming  later  with  Kenby  and  Gener- 
al Triscoe. 

Mrs.  March  lost  no  time  in  telling  her 
the  great  news;  and  if  she  had  been  in 
doubt  before  of  the  girl’s  feeling  for  Bur- 
namy she  was  now  in  none.  She  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  flush  with  hope, 
and  then  the  pain  which  was  also  a plea- 
sure, of  seeing  her  blanch  with  dismay. 

“I  don’t  know  where  he  is,  Mrs. 
March.  I haven’t  heard  a word  from 
him  since  that  night  in  Carlsbad.  I ex- 
pected— I didn’t  know  but  you — ” 

Mrs.  March  shook  her  head.  She 
treated  the  fact  skilfully  as  something  to 
be  regretted  simply  because  it  would  be 
such  a relief  to  Burnamy  to  know  how 
Mr.  Stoller  now  felt.  Of  course  they 
could  reach  him  somehow;  you  could  al- 
ways get  letters  to  people  in  Europe,  in 
the  end;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  altogether 
probable  that  he  was  that  very  instant 
in  Wiirzbu rg  ; for  if  the  New  York- 
Paris  Chronicle  had  wanted  him  to  write 
up  the  Wagner  operas,  it  would  certainly 
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want  him  to  write  up  the  manoeuvres. 
She  established  his  presence  in  Wurzburg 
by  such  an  irrefragable  chain  of  reason- 
ing that,  at  a knock  outside,  she  was  just 
able  to  keep  back  a scream,  while  she  ran 
to  open  the  door.  It  was  not  Burnamy, 
as  in  compliance  with  every  nerve  it 
ought  to  have  been,  but  her  husband, 
who  tried  to  justify  his  presence  by  say- 
ing that  they  were  all  waiting  for  her 
and  Miss  Triscoe,  and  asked  when  they 
were  coming. 

She  frowned  him  silent,  and  then  shut 
herself  outside  with  him  long  enough  to 
whisper,  “ Say  she  has  got  a headache,  or 
anything  you  please;  but  don’t  stop  talk- 
ing here  with  me,  or  I shall  go  wild.” 
She  then  shut  herself  in  again,  with  the 
effect  of  holding  him  accountable  for  the 
whole  affair. 

LVI. 

General  Triscoe  could  not  keep  his  ir- 
ritation, at  hearing  that  his  daughter  was 
not  coming,  out  of  the  excuses  he  made 
to  Mrs.  Adding  ; he  said  again  and  again 
it  must  seem  like  a discourtesy  to  her. 
She  gayly  disclaimed  any  such  notion; 
she  would  not  hear  of  putting  off  their 
excursion  to  another  day;  it  had  been 
raining  just  long  enough  to  give  them  a 
reasonable  hope  of  a few  hours’  drought, 
and  they  might  not  have  another  dry 
spell  for  weeks.  She  slipped  off  her 
jacket  after  they  started,  and  gave  it  to 
Kenby,  but  she  let  General  Triscoe  hold 
her  umbrella  over  her,  while  he  limped 
beside  her.  She  seemed  to  March,  as  he 
followed  with  Rose,  to  be  playing  the  two 
men  off  against  each  other,  with  an  ease 
which  he  wished  his  wife  could  be  there 
to  see,  and  to  judge  aright. 

They  crossed  by  the  Old  Bridge,  which 
is  of  the  earliest  years  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, between  rows  of  saints  whose  statues 
surmount  the  piers.  Some  are  bishops 
as  well  as  saints;  one  must  have  been  at 
Rome  in  his  day,  for  he  wore  his  long 
thick  beard  in  the  fashion  of  Michelange- 
lo’s Moses.  He  stretched  out  toward  the 
passers  two  fingers  of  blessing  and  was 
unaware  of  the  sparrow  which  had  light- 
ed on  them  and  was  giving  him  the  effect 
of  offering  it  to  the  public  admiration. 
Squads  of  soldiers  tramping  by  turned  to 
look  and  smile,  and  the  dull  faces  of  citi- 
zens lighted  up  at  the  quaint  sight.  Some 
children  stopped  and  remained  very  quiet, 
not  to  scare  away  the  bird;  and  a cold- 
faced, spiritual  - looking  priest  paused 


among  them  as  if  doubting  whether  to 
rescue  the  absent-minded  bishop  from  a 
situation  derogatory  to  his  dignity;  but 
he  passed  on,  and  then  the  sparrow  sud- 
denly flew  off. 

Rose  Adding  had  lingered  for  the  inci- 
dent with  March,  but  they  now  pushed 
on,  and  came  up  with  the  others  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge,  where  they  found  them 
in  question  whether  they  had  not  better 
take  a carriage  and  drive  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill  before  they  began  their  climb. 
March  thanked  them,  but  said  he  was 
keeping  up  the  terms  of  his  cure,  and 
was  getting  in  all  the  walking  he  could. 
Rose  begged  his  mother  not  to  include 
him  in  the  driving  party  ; he  protested 
that  he  was  feeling  so  well,  and  the  walk 
was  doing  him  good.  His  mother  consent- 
ed if  he  would  promise  not  to  get  tired, 
and  then  she  mounted  into  the  two-span- 
ner which  had  driven  instinctively  up  to 
their  party  when  their  parley  began,  and 
General  Triscoe  took  the  place  beside  her, 
while  Kenby  with  smiling  patience  seat- 
ed himself  in  front. 

Rose  kept  on  talking  with  March  about 
Wurzburg  and  its  history,  which  it  seem- 
ed he  had  been  reading  the'  night  before 
when  he  could  not  sleep.  He  explained: 

“ We  get  little  histories  of  the  places 
wherever  we  go.  That's  what  Mr.  Ken- 
by does,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  March. 

“I  don’t  suppose  I shall  get  a chance 
to  read  much  here,”  Rose  continued, 

“ with  General  Triscoe  in  the  room.  He 
doesn’t  like  the  light.” 

“Well,  well.  He's  rather  old,  you 
know.  And  you  mustn't  read  too  much, 
Rose.  It  isn’t  good  for  you.” 

“I  know,  but  if  I don’t  read,  I think, 
and  that  keeps  me  awake  worse.  Of 
course  I respect  General  Triscoe  for  be- 
ing in  the  war,  and  getting  wounded,” 
the  boy  suggested. 

“A  good  many  did  it,”  March  was 
tempted  to  say. 

The  boy  did  not  notice  his  insinuation. 
“I  suppose  there  were  some  things  they 
did  in  the  army,  and  then  they  couldn't 
get  over  the  habit.  But  General  Grant 
says  in  his  Life  that  he  never  used  a pro- 
fane expletive.” 

“ Does  General  Triscoe?” 

Rose  answered  reluctantly,  “If  any- 
thing wakes  him  in  the  night,  or  if  he 
can’t  make  these  German  beds  over  to 
suit  him — ” 
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“ I see.”  March  turned  his  face  to  hide 
the  smile  which  he  would  not  have  let  the 
boy  detect.  He  thought  best  not  to  let 
Rose  resume  his  impressions  of  the  gen- 
eral; and  in  talk  of  weightier  matters 
they  found  themselves  at  that  point  of 
the  climb  where  the  carriage  was  waiting 
for  them.  From  this  point  they  followed 
an  alley  through  ivied  garden  walls,  till 
they  reached  the  first  of  the  balustraded 
terraces  which  ascend  to  the  crest  of  the 
hill  where  the  church  stands.  Each  ter- 
race is  planted  with  sycamores,  and  the 
face  of  the  terrace  wall  supports  a bass- 
relief  commemorating  with  the  drama  of 
its  life-size  figures  the  stations  of  the 
cross. 

Monks  and  priests  were  coming  and 
going,  and  dropped  on  the  steps  leading 
from  terrace  to  terrace  were  women  and 
children  on  their  knees  in  prayer.  It  was 
all  richly  reminiscent  of  pilgrim  scenes  in 
other  Catholic  lands;  but  here  there  was 
a touch  of  earnest  in  the  Northern  face 
of  the  worshippers  which  the  South  had 
never  imparted.  Even  in  the  beautiful 
rococo  interior  of  the  church  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  there  was  a sense  of  something 
deeper  and  truer  than  mere  ecclesiasti- 
cism ; and  March  came  out  of  it  in  a seri- 
ous muse  which  the  boy  at  his  side  did 
nothing  to  interrupt.  A vague  regret 
filled  his  heart  as  he  gazed  silently  out 
over  the  prospect  of  river  and  city  and 
vineyard,  purpling  together  below  the  top 
where  he  stood,  and  mixed  with  this  regret 
was  a vague  resentment  of  his  wife’s  ab- 
sence. She  ought  to  have  been  there  to 
share  his  pang  and  his  pleasure;  they  had 
so  long  enjoyed  everything  together  that 
without  her  he  felt  unable  to  get  out  of 
either  emotion  all  there  was  in  it. 

The  forgotten  boy  stole  silently  down 
the  terraces  after  the  rest  of  the  party 
who  had  left  him  behind  with  March. 
At  the  last  terrace  they  stopped  and  wait- 
ed; and  after  a delay  that  began  to  be 
long  to  Mrs.  Adding,  she  wondered  aloud 
what  could  have  become  of  them. 

Kenby  promptly  offered  to  go  back  and 
see,  and  she  consented  in  seeming  to  re- 
fuse: “It  isn’t  worth  while.  Rose  has  prob- 
ably got  Mr.  March  into  some  deep  discus- 
sion, and  they’ve  forgotten  all  about  us. 
But  if  you  will  go,  Mr.  Kenby.  you  might 
just  remind  Rose  of  my  existence.”  She 
let  him  lay  her  jacket  on  her  shoulders  be- 
fore he  left  her,  and  then  she  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  steps,  which  General  Triscoe 


kept  striking  with  the  point  of  her  um- 
brella as  he  stood  before  her. 

“I  really  shall  have  to  take  it  from 
you  if  you  do  that  any  more,”  she  said, 
laughing  up  in  his  face.  “I’m  serious.” 

He  stopped.  “I  wish  I could  believe 
you  were  serious,  for  a moment.” 

“ You  may,  if  you  think  it  will  do  you 
any  good.  But  I don’t  see  why.” 

The  general  smiled,  but  with  a kind  of 
tremulous  eagerness  which  might  have 
been  pathetic  to  any  one  who  liked  him. 
“ Do  you  know  this  is  almost  the  first 
time  I have  spoken  alone  with  you?” 

“Really,  I hadn’t  noticed,”  said  Mrs. 
Adding. 

General  Triscoe  laughed  in  rather  a 
ghastly  way.  “ Well,  that’s  encouraging, 
at  least,  to  a man  who’s  had  his  doubts 
whether  it  wasn’t  intended.” 

“Intended?  By  whom?  What  do  you 
mean,  General  Triscoe  ? Why  in  the 
world  shouldn’t  you  have  spoken  alone 
with  me  before?” 

He  was  not,  with  all  his  eagerness, 
ready  to  say,  and  while  she  smiled  plea- 
santly she  had  the  look  in  her  eyes  of 
being  brought  to  bay  and  being  pre- 
pared, if  it  must  come  to  that,  to  have  the 
worst  over,  then  and  there.  She  was  not 
half  his  age,  but  he  was  aware  of  her 
having  no  respect  for  his  years;  compared 
with  her  average  American  past  as  he 
understood  it,  his  social  place  was  much 
higher,  but  she  was  not  in  the  least  awed 
by  it;  in  spite  of  his  war  record  she  was 
making  him  behave  like  a coward.  He 
was  in  a false  position,  and  if  he  had  any 
one  but  himself  to  blame  he  had  not  her. 
He  read  her  equal  knowledge  of  these 
facts  in  the  clear  eyes  that  made  him  flush 
and  turn  his  own  away. 

Then  he  started  with  a quick  “Hello!” 
and  stood  staring  up  at  the  steps  from  the 
terrace  above,  where  Rose  Adding  was 
staying  himself  weakly  by  a clutch  of 
Kenby  on  one  side  and  March  on  the  other. 

His  mother  looked  round  and  caught 
herself  up  from  where  she  sat  and  ran 
toward  him.  “Oh,  Rose!” 

“It’s  nothing,  mother,”  he  called  to 
her,  and  as  she  dropped  on  her  knees  be- 
fore him  he  sank  limply  against  her.  “ It 
was  like  what  I had  in  Carlsbad;  that’s 
all.  Don’t  worry  about  me,  please!” 

“ I’m  not  worrying,  Rose,”  she  said 
with  courage  of  the  same  texture  as  his 
own.  “ You’ve  been  walking  too  much. 
You  must  go  back  in  the  carriage  with 
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us.  Can’t  you  have  it  come  here?”  she 
asked  Kenby. 

“There’s  no  road,  Mrs.  Adding.  But 
if  Rose  would  let  me  carry  him—” 

“I  .can  walk,”  the  boy  protested,  try- 
ing to  lift  himself  from  her  neck. 

“No,  no!  you  mustn’t.”  She  drew 
away  and  let  him  fall  into  the  arms  that 
Kenby  put  round  him.  He  raised  the 
frail  burden  lightly  to  his  shoulder,  and 
moved  strongly  away,  followed  by  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators  who  had  gathered 
about  the  little  group,  but  who  dispersed 
now,  and  went  back  to  their  devotions. 

March  hurried  after  Kenby  with  Mrs. 
Adding,  whom  he  told  he  had  just  missed 
Rose  and  was  looking  about  for  him, 
when  Kenby  came  with  her  message  for 
them.  They  made  sure  that  he  was  no- 
where about  the  church,  and  then  started 
together  down  the  terraces.  At  the  sec- 
ond or  third  station  below  they  found  the 
boy  clinging  to  the  barrier  that  protected 
the  bass-relief  from  the  zeal  of  the  devo- 
tees. He  looked  white  and  sick,  though 
he  insisted  that  he  was  well,  and  when  he 
turned  to  come  away  with  them  he  reeled 
and  would  have  fallen  if  Kenby  had  not 
caught  him.  Kenby  wanted  to  carry 
him,  but  Rose  would  not  let  him,  and  had 
made  his  way  down  between  them. 

“Yes,  he  has  such  a spirit,”  she  said, 


“and  I’ve  no  doubt  lie’s  suffering  now 
more  from  Mr.  Ken  by ’s  kindness  than 
from  his  own  sickness.  He  had  one  of 
these  giddy  turns  in  Carlsbad,  though, 
and  I shall  certainly  have  a doctor  see 
him.” 

“ I think  I should,  Mrs.  Adding,”  said 
March,  not  too  gravely,  for  it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  was  not  quite  his  business  to 
alarm  her  further,  if  she  was  herself  tak- 
ing the  affair  with  that  seriousness.  He 
questioned  whether  she  was  taking  it  quite 
seriously  enough,  when  she  turned  with 
a laugh,  and  called  to  General  Triscoe, 
who  was  limping  down  the  steps  of  the 
last  terrace  behind  them : 

“ Oh,  poor  General  Triscoe!  I thought 
you  had  gone  on  ahead.” 

General  Triscoe  could  not  enter  into 
the  joke  of  being  forgotten,  apparently. 
He  assisted  with  gravity  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  party  for  the  return,  when 
they  all  reached  the  carriage.  Rose  had 
the  place  beside  his  mother,  and  Kenby 
wished  March  to  take  his  with  the  gener- 
al and  let  him  sit  with  the  driver;  but  he 
insisted  that  he  would  rather  walk  home, 
and  he  did  walk  till  they  had  driven  out 
of  sight.  Then  he  called  a passing  one- 
spanner,  and  drove  to  his  hotel  in  com- 
fort and  silence. 

[to  bk  continued.] 


AN  ELECTIVE  AFFINITY. 

BY  WILMOT  PRICE. 


IT  was  the  hour  of  recess  in  the  circus, 
between  the  afternoon  and  evening 
performances,  and  Mr.  Adams,  the  Liv- 
ing Skeleton,  sat  in  his  particular  corner 
of  the  side  show  tent.  Twenty  specimen 
copies  of  a newspaper,  appropriately  en- 
titled Cupid's  Arrow , had  been  thrust 
upon  the  attention  of  the  circus,  and  Mr. 
Adams  was  eagerly  reading  an  account 
of  the  marriage  of  his  friend  Miss  Minerva 
Montague,  the  Lion  - Tamer.  The  wed- 
ding had  taken  place  in  the  lions'  cage, 
or  “at  the  residence  of  the  bride,”  as  the 
Skeleton  wittily  explained.  Mr.  Adams 
had  been  best  man,  and  he  felt  a personal 
interest  in  the  comments  of  the  press. 
Cupid 8 Arrotv  had  a much  fuller  account 
of  the  ceremony  than  any  other  paper — 
probably  because  its  news  was  confined  to 


affairs  matrimonial — consequently  most 
of  the  attaches  of  the  circus  were  amusing 
themselves,  out  of  business  hours,  by  read- 
ing descriptions  of  their  own  peculiari- 
ties. Miss  Lena  Goodale,  the  Fat  Lady, 
had  been  the  only  bridemaid  at  the 
brilliant  social  function,  and  she  followed 
each  line  of  the  newspaper  with  a gi- 
gantic forefinger  which  completely  cov- 
ered up  everything  but  the  one  word  she 
was  intent  upon  at  the  moment.  She 
seemed  to  derive  much  amusement  from 
the  journalistic  point  of  view,  and  made 
sonorous  comments  on  the  ability  of  re- 
porters in  general.  Finally  her  large 
utterance  and  robust  laughter  got  on 
Mr.  Adams’s  nerves  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  quietly  went  into  the  adjoining 
tent,  which  was  a repository  for  theatri- 
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cal  toggery.  The  Skeleton  was  on  per- 
fectly friendly  terms  with  all  the  tent- 
dwellers,  but  his  make-up  was  more  re- 
fined than  theirs,  and  the  unexpurgated 
conversation  and  noisy  mirth  of  the  other 
freaks  often  jarred  on  his  sensibilities. 

Mr.  Adams  was  considered  a very 
brilliant  and  witty  companion,  as  well  as 
a perfect  gentleman.  His  literary  tastes 
were  recognized  by  his  associates  as 
something  quite  unusual,  his  claim  to 
intellectuality  being  justified  by  the  pos- 
session of  a volume  of  Longfellow's  po- 
ems and  a copy  of  Bartlett’s  Familiar 
Quotations , from  both  of  which  sources 
of  poesy  he  was  wont  to  quote  freely. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Adams’s  wit  and  wisdom 
were  recognized  and  acknowledged  by 
the  normal  and  the  abnormal  alike. 
Though  he  chafed  against  the  fate  which 
had  driven  him  to  the  side  - show,  he 
bowed  to  the  inevitable,  and  even  shook 
hands  with  it,  determining  to  make  the 
most  of  a career  for  which  nature  had  so 
well  equipped  him.  To  earn  a living  he 
had  only  to  be  thin,  and  as  that  required 
no  effort  on  his  part,  an  overworked  la- 
borer might  well  have  envied  him.  And 
yet,  although  sitting  on  a velvet  throne 
and  exchanging  badinage  with  visitors 
was  not  physically  exhausting,  it  was  ut- 
terly abhorrent  to  the  Living  Skeleton. 
He  would  rather  have  been  a normal 
stoker  than  the  abnormal  king  of  the 
ring  in  the  side  show.  What  he  was 
able  to  save  from  his  earnings  went  out 
to  a small  Western  town  and  paid  for  the 
education  of  his  little  nephew,  who  was 
to  be  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the 
means  whereby  his  unknown  uncle 
helped  support  him.  Altogether,  Mr. 
Adams’s  existence  was  not  so  careless 
and  happy  as  it  might  have  seemed  to  an 
unthinking  observer;  and  in  moments  of 
despondency  he  congratulated  himself  on 
the  fact  that  an  unsound  heart  probably 
would  prevent  his  being  on  exhibition 
many  more  years. 

The  marriage  of  his  friend  Minerva 
Montague  had  brought  home  to  him 
afresh  his  own  loneliness.  Nature  had 
cut  him  out  for  single  life,  for  though  he 
was  quite  capable  of  feeling  love  and  de- 
siring matrimony,  he  was  sufficiently  in- 
telligent to  realize  that  he  could  inspire 
no  deeper  feeling  than  pitying  contempt 
or  good-humored  friendliness. 

He  was  thinking  of  all  these  things  as 
he  sat  shrivelled  up  in  a corner  of  the 


robing-room  tent  soaking  himself  in  the 
sentimentality  of  Cupid's  Ai'roiv.  One 
department  was  entirely  devoted  to  match- 
making, and  Mr.  Adams  pored  over  it 
with  envious  and  romantic  eyes.  Here 
was  a gentleman  with  honorable  inten- 
tions, who  desired  to  correspond  with  a 
brunette  of  twenty-one.  There  was  a 
blonde  of  thirty,  sighing  for  the  address 
and  the  addresses  of  a good-tempered 
widower,  to  whom  she  might  write  and 
pour  out  “all  that  was  in  her  heart  to 
speak.”  Here  was  a concise  list  of  the 
requirements  of  a kind  and  affectionate 
young  man,  who  frankly  declared  that 
his  object  was  matrimony. 

Suddenly  an  inspiration  came  to  Mr. 
Adams.  Why  was  not  this  the  place 
for  him  to  be  put  in  communication 
with  some  congenial  soul  to  whom  the 
heart-bursts  of  a repressed  nature  would 
be  beautiful  and  appealing?  His  object 
was  not  matrimony.  He  would  never 
see  his  spiritual  affinity,  but  a commun- 
ion of  soul  might  be  established  between 
them.  One  person  would  have  treated 
him  like  a normal  human  being.  He 
would  have  had  his  romance. 

Mr.  Adams’s  emotional  heart  battered 
at  his  ribs,  causing  his  tight-fitting  jersey 
to  vibrate  visibly.  He  produced  a pen- 
cil from  his  twelve-inch  belt,  and  picking 
up  a scrap  of  paper  from  the  debris 
around  him,  he  experimented  witli  his 
notice.  It  would  go  in  with  similar  no- 
tices under  the  heading  “Pulse-Beats,” 
but  he  must  make  it  plain  that  though 
his  intentions  were  strictly  honorable, 
they  were  by  no  means  matrimonial.  He 
decided  upon  the  following: 

“An  unmarried  gentleman  of  thirty- 
two  wishes  to  correspond  with  a lady  of 
suitable  age.  For  various  reasons  the 
gentleman  finds  it  impossible  to  offer  his 
hand,  but  his  heart  he  extends  gladly, 
asking  only  for  communion  of  soul,  and 
for  a sympathy  and  understanding  which 
may  later  blossom  into  love.  Circum- 
stances make  it  impossible  for  him  ever 
to  appear  before  the  lady  in  the  flesh.” 

The  last  sentence  appealed  to  Mr.  Ad- 
ams’s sense  of  humor.  His  latent  senti- 
mentality was  salted  by  a wit  which  made 
him  always  enjoy  his  own  society. 

He  next  recognized  the  desirability  of 
appending  an  assumed  signature  to  this 
masterly  advertisement  for  a twin  soul. 
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He  racked  his  brains  and  his  Bartlett  for 
some  combination  of  names  which  would 
prove  a suitable  and,  if  possible,  poetic 
disguise.  He  found  it  difficult  to  resist 
the  appropriateness  of  “A.  Longfellow,” 
and  it  gave  real  pain  to  his  pun-loving 
soul  to  put  aside  the  possibilities  contain- 
ed in  the  word  Bony  part.  Finally,  out  of 
compliment  to  a favorite  poet,  he  fixed 
upon  “ Harold  Childe.”  He  enclosed  the 
fee  demanded  for  a notice  of  “sixty-odd 
words,”  and  requesting  that  any  answers 
to  his  advertisement  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  enclosed  address  of  a friend.  Any 
would-be  correspondents  were  to  write  to 
him  simply  “Care  of  Cupid's  Arrow  ” 

Never  was  an  Only  Living  Skeleton 
more  witty  and  brilliant  than  Mr.  Adams 
proved  himself  during  exhibition  hours 
that  night.  He  gave  a picturesque  ac- 
count of  the  recent  wedding  to  those  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  been 
present.  “The  only  mistake  we  made 
was  in  not  having  the  Siamese  Twins  to 
come  after  the  benediction,”  he  said,  re- 
gretfully. “You  see,  they’d  have  done 
instead  of  the  A-men.” 

After  he  had  given  the  audience  time 
to  appreciate  this  subtle  jest,  he  turned  to 
the  Fat  Lady,  who,  by  way  of  a foil,  in- 
habited the  adjoining  platform. 

“I  guess  Lena  Goodale  would  like  to 
be  a good  deal  leaner,”  he  said,  winking 
confidentially  at  the  audience,  “ or,  as  the 
immortal  Shakspere  puts  it,  ‘Oh,  that 
this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt!’  ” 

He  pointed  at  Miss  Goodale’s  adipose 
deposit,  and  delivered  himself  of  this  frafik 
criticism  with  an  air  of  spontaneity,  as  if 
he  had  not  indulged  in  the  same  familiar 
quotation  on  an  average  of  twice  a day 
for  the  last  five  years.  She,  as  usual,  re- 
plied that  it  was  mighty  lucky  for  her  that 
her  flesh  wouldn’t  melt,  and  a chorus  of 
appreciative  mirth  broke  from  Shakspere- 
an  scholars, who  kindly  explained  the  al- 
lusion to  their  unlettered  friends.  Decid- 
edly, Mr.  Adams  appealed  to  the  culti- 
vated classes.  It  was  his  wit  quite  as 
much  as  his  physical  peculiarity  that 
made  him,  as  the  posters  proclaimed, 
“one  of  the  most  amusing  freaks  of  our 
Creator.” 

He  next  leaned  over  and  addressed  a 
conscientious  sight  seer,  who  had  armed 
herself  with  an  opera-glass  through  which 
she  was  staring  at  a distant  dwarf. 

“ Do  you  see  the  young  lady  over  yon- 
der, madam?”  he  inquired.  “She  is  the 


maiden  addressed  by  the  poet  in  those 
immortal  verses  beginning 

‘Three  ears  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower.*” 

This  was  distinctly  above  the  heads  of 
his  audience,  but  familiarity  with  the  clas- 
sics is  always  impressive. 

“That  Skeleton  is  just  as  refined  as  he 
can  be,”  a nasal  voice  proclaimed  loudly. 
“I  tried  to  make  Edie  come  in  to  the  side- 
show to-day,  jest  to  show  her  what  a per- 
fect gentleman  he  is,  but  she  was  afraid 
it  warn’t  high-toned,  so  she  staid  in  the 
big  tent  to  hear  the  concert.” 

Mr.  Adams  overheard  this  tribute,  and 
his  heart  bounded  with  pleasure.  He 
recited  two  verses  of  the  “Skeleton  in 
Armor  ” for  the  benefit  of  his  admirer,  im- 
personating the  “fearful  guest”  by  ex- 
tending his  fleshless  palms  and  opening 
his  cavernous  eyes  to  their  widest  limits. 

Cupid's  Arrow  was  published  only 
once  a week,  and  for  six  long  days  Mr. 
Adams  was  forced  to  wait  in  patience. 
Meanwhile  he  occupied  himself  in  com- 
mitting to  memory  various  time-worn  se- 
lections from  different  love-poems.  These 
he  rehearsed  to  his  audiences  with  great 
impressiveness,  secretly  longing  for  the 
time  when  he  should  find  one  apprecia- 
tive if  unseen  listener  to  whom  he  could 
pour  out  the  familiarities  of  Mr.  Bartlett 
in  a more  personal  way. 

At  last  Cupid's  Arrow  appeared,  con- 
taining his  advertisement  for  a congenial 
soul.  His  long-felt  want  was  now  known 
to  the  world,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to 
wait  a few  days  and  see  if  the  supply  fol- 
lowed the  demand.  On  Thursday  even- 
ing, after  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  he 
went  to  his  friend’s  house,  which  fortunate- 
ly was  not  far  from  the  circus-grounds,  to 
see  if  any  mail  had  arrived  for  Harold 
Childe,  Esq.  His  friend  was  away  for  a 
few  weeks,  which  made  it  easier  for  Mr. 
Adams  to  carry  on  his  spiritual  intrigue 
without  being  questioned.  A bundle  of 
letters  was  handed  him  by  the  shrivelled 
care-taker,  who  had  been  given  instruc- 
tions to  show  every  courtesy  to  the  Living 
Skeleton  during  his  stay  in  town.  The 
circus  was  soon  to  leave  its  present  rest- 
ing-place and  proceed  to  Boston,  and  Mr. 
Adams  left  his  next  address  in  the  old 
woman’s  hands,  with  instructions  to  for- 
ward all  future  communications.  Then  he 
thanked  her,  and  hurried  out  to  the  near- 
est lamp-post,  where  with  trembling  fin- 
gers he  began  to  open  his  letters.  These 
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proved  to  be  chiefly  advertisements  and 
circulars,  and  eager  as  the  Skeleton  was 
to  find  something  of  a more  sentimental 
nature,  he  could  not  help  smiling  as  he 
threw  away  a recommendation  to  take 
obesity  pills.  A more  personal  reply 
stated  that  the  writer  would  be  pleased  to 
have  44  harold  give  her  a Bike,”  and  if  he 
was  ever  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Thursday 
was  her  evening  out. 

Mr.  Adams  destroyed  this  billet-doux 
with  a groan,  and  hastened  to  tear  open 
the  note  he  had  instinctively  saved  till 
the  last  because  of  its  pretty  shaded  pen- 
manship and  violet  envelope. 

“Mr.  Childe,— I am  emboldened  to  re- 
ply to  your  notice  in  Cupid's  Arrow  be- 
cause you  are  so  different  from  all  the 
others.  It  is  beautiful  of  you  to  want  to 
write  to  a lady  without  any  wish  to  mar- 
ry her  or  any  desire  to  see  her,  and  that 
is  why  I feel  that  I can  answer  without 
being  thought  to  be  unladylike.  I have 
never  had  any  gentlemen  friends,  like 
most  young  ladies  do,  and  I’ve  never 
had  occasion  to  consider  the  question  of 
getting  married.  My  life  is  real  sad  and 
lonely,  and,  oh,  Mr.  Childe,  it  is  just  won- 
derful that  you  should  want  a twin  soul 
to  write  to,  because  that’s  just  what  I 
have  wanted  all  my  life,  and  never 
thought  to  find!  The  folks  I live  with 
don't  understand  me,  but  I have  a sort 
of  feeling  that  you  would.  I don’t  want 
to  get  married,  but  it  would  make  me 
real  happy  to  write  to  a gentleman  like 
you,  for  I know  your  intentions  are  what 
they  call  honorable.  Do  you  know  those 
elegant  verses  beginning,  I could  not 
love  thee  near  so  much  loved  I not  honor 
more  i I do  hope  you  like  poetry.  I 
think  it's  beautiful.  I shall  be  so  happy 
if  you  really  want  to  correspond  with 
me.  Mr.  Childe,  you  must  write  me  all 
about  your  life,  and  how  you  look,  and 
whether  you  have  ever  loved  before.  I 
wonder  where  you  live.  Perhaps  ’way 
out  on  those  Western  plains  where  there 
are  no  ladies  and  the  life  is  so  rough.  I 
have  heard  about  it  from  some  cowboys, 
as  they  are  called.  If  you  write  to  me 
iu  care  of  Mrs.  Mattie  Sanborn,  1479 
Washmont  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 

I will  get  your  letter.  So  no  more  now 
from  your  friend, 

Gracie  Montgomery.” 

Mr.  Adams's  heart  was  beating  so  fast 


that  he  had  to  cling  to  the  lamp-post  for 
support.  He  never  had  been  so  happy 
in  his  life.  He  had  found  a friend,  and 
she  lived  in  the  very  city  the  circus  was 
next  to  visit!  He  felt  that  he  must  not 
dwell  too  much  on  that  fortunate  acci- 
dent, for  he  realized  the  undesirability 
of  ever  meeting  his  unknown  correspond- 
ent. Their  letters,  however,  could  be 
exchanged  with  greater  frequency.  His 
responsive  and  affectionate  heart  expand- 
ed at  the  thought  of  her.  even  though 
he  realized  her  mental  inferiority.  But 
heart,  not  intellect,  was  what  he  craved 
now. 

He  hurried  back  to  the  tent  with  the 
scented  missive  pressed  to  his  heart,  and 
while  all  his  companions  slept,  the  happy 
lover  lay  on  his  stomach  in  the  sawdust, 
and  in  the  patch  of  brilliancy  cast  by  a 
dark -lantern  wrote  his  first  love-letter. 
The  scene  was  not  without  a certain  dra- 
matic pathos.  An  occasional  howl  or 
growl  from  the  menagerie  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  night,  and  the  heavy  breath- 
ing of  the  Fat  Lady  behind  a neighboring 
partition  told  that  she  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  corpulent.  But  Mr.  Adams  wrote  on, 
unconscious  of  his  surroundings,  feeling 
only  that  he  was  saying  things  he  never 
. had  said  before,  to  a woman  who  would 
understand.  He  wrote  of  the  distant 
Western  home  from  which  he  was  exiled, 
and  of  his  little  nephew.  He  told  her 
that  he  had  heart-disease,  and  that  the 
doctors  had  said  he  could  never  live  to 
grow  old.  Then  he  quoted  some  appro- 
priate lines  from  his  usual  fountain  of 
wisdom,  which  was  close  at  hand.  Fi- 
nally he  begged  his  ladylove  to  send 
him  her  photograph.  “As  for  me,  I am 
rather  slender,”  he  wrote,  shaking  with 
enjoyment  of  his  own  wit;  “even  my 
hair  is  quite  thin.  I have  large  dark 
eyes,  and  though  no  one  has  ever  called 
me  handsome,  a good  many  people  have 
thought  me  worth  looking  at.” 

It  was  two  o’clock  before  Mr.  Adams 
slept,  but  it  was  happiness  that  kept  him 
awake,  and  his  first  conscious  emotion  in 
the  morning  was  a throb  of  unaccustomed 
joy.  He  whistled  as  he  made  a toilet 
which  the  exigencies  of  his  peculiar  case 
required  should  be  as  slight  as  possible, 
a combination  suit  of  pink  silk  being  his 
most  important  garment.  Mr.  Adams’s 
high  spirits  infected  the  whole  side-show. 
The  man  with  the  India-rubber  skin  had 
been  to  a party  the  night  before,  and  the 
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Skeleton  enlarged  upon  that  fact  to  all 
the  visitors  that  came  to  the  tent 

‘‘This  is  my  friend  Mr.  Mackintosh,” 
he  said,  waving  his  bony  hand  toward 
the  corner  where  the  India-rubber  Man 
was  pulling  out  his  skin  and  snapping  it 
back  again,  much  as  if  he  were  stretching 
molasses  candy.  “He  went  to  a ball 
last  night — an  India-rubber  ball  — and 
they  had  an  India-rubber  band  to  play 
for  them.” 

Then  he  pointed  to  an  alcove  hung 
with  red  draperies,  where,  on  a plush- 
covered  pedestal,  rested  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a woman.  She  might  have 
served  for  the  lay-figure  in  a hair-dress- 
er's shop  window.  “And  now  let  me 
introduce  the  Animated  Bust,1’  he  con- 
tinued. “ This  lady  is  said  to  resemble 
the  Queen  of  Spain.”  (The  Bust  sim- 
pered waxily,  and  heaved  a billowy  bo- 
som.) “So  striking  is  the  resemblance 
that  when  the  Cuban  troubles  began  she 
found  it  impossible  to  take  walks  in  the 
public  streets.”  So  Mr.  Adams's  facile 
tongue  ran  on,  but  he  scarcely  knew  what 
he  was  saying. 

The  next  day  the  circus  pulled  up 
stakes  and  proceeded  to  Boston,  where  the 
tent  was  pitched  for  a fortnight's  stay. 
Two  days  later  a long  letter  arrived  en-. 
closing  the  photograph  of  a pretty  young 
girl  holding  a bunch  of  flowers. 

“Wear  my  picture  next  your  heart, 
dear  Harold,”  Gracie  wrote,  at  the  end 
of  a long  and  confidential  letter,  which 
was  dripping  with  sentiment  and  running 
over  with  sympathy.  “But  you  must 
not  care  for  me  only  on  account  of  my 
looks.  I want  to  be  loved  for  what  I am. 

I want  you  to  tell  me  you  would  care  for 
me  just  as  much  if  I were  homely.” 

He  did  tell  her  so  that  night,  in  words 
of  all  the  poets  blended,  but  he  secretly 
rejoiced  that  she  was  beautiful  and  young. 

After  this  the  correspondence  flourish- 
ed and  grew  stronger,  letters  flew  thick 
and  fast;  but  it  was  not  until  the  fort- 
night had  nearly  elapsed  that  Mr.  Adams 
confessed  to  being  in  the  same  city  that 
enshrined  his  divinity.  He  knew  that 
if  Gracie  were  to  see  him  she  could  not 
fail  to  be  horrified,  yet  the  desire  to 
see  her  was  gradually  overcoming  him. 
Finally  he  wrote  urging  her  to  appoint  a 
time  and  place  some  evening  where  they 
might  meet  for  the  first  and  last  time; 
but  he  privately  intended  to  conceal  him- 
self where  he  could  see  and  not  be  seen. 


“ Yes,  Harold,  it  is  best  for  us  to  meet,” 
she  wrote.  “I've  got  something  to  tell 
you,  but,  oh,  you  must  promise  to  love 
me  just  as  much  afterwards!  I ain't  a 
bit  afraid  of  not  caring  for  you.  Any  one 
that  can  write  the  kind  of  letters  you  do 
must  be  a lovely  gentleman.  Be  in  the 
arbor  in  the  Public  Garden  at  half  past 
eight  Saturday  night.  I’ll  be  there,  for 
oh,  I’ve  got  so  much  to  say  to  you !” 

“My  little  Gracie!  My  dear  little 
girl!”  apostrophized  Mr.  Adams,  kissing 
her  picture  rapturously.  “ On  Saturday, 
June  29,  at  8.30  p.m.,  ‘though  you’ll  not 
see  me’  (Gracie),  ‘I  shall  look  upon  your 
face.’  I shall  hide  among  the  stalks  and 
stems,  and  you  will  think  me  faithless. 
Better  so.”  The  melodramatic  mood  pass- 
ed, and  Mr.  Adams  blessed  his  lucky  stars 
that  Gracie  had  happened  to  select  an 
evening  when  the  side-show  closed  early. 

When  the  night  arrived  the  Living 
Skeleton  donned  citizen's  dress.  He  put 
on  three  pairs  of  trousers  and  four  coats, 
stuffing  himself  out  to  as  near  normal 
proportions  as  possible,  in  case  his  feel- 
ings should  so  run  away  with  him  that 
he  could  not  resist  rushing  into  the  sum- 
mer-house. He  felt  conscious  of  his  un- 
accustomed size  as  he  pulled  a sheltering 
glove  over  his  emaciated  claw,  wrapped  a 
muffler  around  his  pipe-stem  throat,  and 
pulled  his  soft  hat  well  down  over  his 
ears.  Thus  equipped,  he  looked  into  his 
hand- mirror  with  considerable  satisfac- 
tion. The  triumph  of  art  over  nature 
seemed  as  complete  as  his  physical  defi- 
ciencies would  allow. 

As  he  approached  the  flowery  tryst  his 
heart  began  to  beat  so  violently  that  he 
was  obliged  to  pause  in  order  to  recover 
and  compose  himself.  Then  he  crept 
stealthily  toward  the  leafy  bower.  Sev- 
eral affectionate  couples  were  sitting  on 
the  garden  benches,  in  attitudes  which 
made  it  impossible,  as  Mr.  Adams  mur- 
mured to  himself,  to  guess  what  belonged 
to  which.  He  walked  with  so  airy  a tread 
that  whoever  was  in  the  summer-house 
would  imagine  herself  alone.  The  bower 
was  on  one  of  the  least- frequented  paths 
in  the  garden,  and  formed  an  umbrageous 
tunnel  through  which  stray  pedestrians 
might  wander.  Mr.  Adams  pushed  aside 
the  leaves  that  grew  over  the  lattice-work, 
and  put  his  large  eye  to  one  of  the  inter- 
stices. There,  on  a rustic  seat,  her  head 
framed  in  a tangle  of  green  foliage,  was 
Miss  Lena  Goodale,  the  Fat  Lady. 
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Mr.  Adams's  brain  refused  to  work.  He 
thought  vaguely  that  it  was  very  incon- 
venient and  annoying  of  her  to  select 
this  on©  time  and  spot  to  take  root 
among  the  roses,  hut  no  explanation  of 
her  presence  entered  his  head.  The  next 
minute  a man  came  sauntering  along  the 
path  and  passed  into  the  summer-house. 
The  thorns  on  the  neighboring  rose-bush- 
es were  piercing  the  Skeleton’s  arms  and 
legs,  but  all  physical  discomfort  was  for- 
gotten in  the  excitement  with  which  he 
watched  the  proceedings  in  the  arbor. 

No  sooner  had  the  man’s  figure  darken- 
ed the  doorway  than  the  Fat  Lady  arose 
with  difficulty,  and  endeavored  to  throw 
herself  at  his  feet.  “Oh,  forgive  me  for 
not  tellin’  you  the  worst !”  she  cried. 
“Here  I am.  This  is  me,  I am  Gracie 
Montgomery.” 

Mr.  Adams  almost  lost  his  balance  at 
these  words,  but  he  clutched  the  stem  of 
the  rose-bush  with  his  hand,  and  kicked 
against  its  pricks.  The  stranger  tried  to 
back  out  again,  but  with  surprising  agili- 
ty the  Fat  Lady  laid  massive  hands  upon 
him,  and  would  not  let  him  go. 

“Oh,  don’t  look  at  me  like  that!”  she 
entreated.  “Only  speak  to  me!  Only 
say  you  ain't  too  disgusted  to  love  me! 
Oh,  I’d  ought  to  have  told  you  before! 
I’m  in  the  circus.  I’m  — I’m  the  Fat 
Lady!”  Her  gigantic  frame  was  begin- 
ning to  heave  with  approaching  sobs. 

“And  is  it  really  thou?”  she  went  on, 
looking  lovingly  at  her  victim. 

“ No,  it  isn’t,”  the  man  replied,  briefly, 
trying  to  wrench  himself  free.  But  he 
reckoned  without  his  hostess.  His  strength 
was  as  that  of  a mosquito  in  the  power- 
ful arms  of  the  lady  who  was  welcoming 
him  to  her  bower. 

“Wait;  you  must  listen  to  me,”  she 
said,  in  so  tragic  a voice  that  Mr.  Adams 
could  hardly  believe  it  came  from  his  old 
friend. 

“I  won’t  listen.  You’ve  made  a mis- 
take.” the  stranger  insisted,  making  one 
more  struggle  for  freedom.  “ I declare, 
its  not  safe  for  a man  to  be  out  alone!” 

“You’re  not  alone,  darling,”  Gracie 
Montgomery  responded,  tenderly.  ‘ 4 1 am 
here,  and  you’ll  get  used  to  me  in  a little 
while.  Oh,  Harold,  I sent  you  that  pic- 
ture because  it  looked  just  like  what  I’ve 
always  wanted  to  look  like,  but  after  I’d 
sent  it  I was  real  unhappy,  and  I thought 
I’d  rather  have  you  stop  carin’  about  me 
than  keep  on  lovin’ that  girl  in  the  photo. 


Of  course  I’d  oughtn’t  to  have  said  it  was 
me,  but  if  I’d  told  you  how  I really  look- 
ed, you’d  never  have  written  to  me  again, 
and  your  letters  were  so  beautiful ! I’ve 
got  them , anyway,  and  I'll  keep  ’em  all 
my  life.  They’re  perfectly  lovely,  all  full 
of  just  what  people  say  in  novels,  and 
you  wrote  ’em  to  me,  Harold—to  me,  the 
Fat  Lady,  and  you  so  handsome  and  fine 
and  noble — ” 

At  last  the  stranger  succeeded  in  break- 
ing away  from  the  sentimental  monstrosi- 
ty, who,  after  one  futile  effort  at  recap- 
ture, sank  back  on  the  inadequate  bench, 
wailing:  “Oh,  Harold,  you  wouldn’t  ever 
have  known  I was  the  Fat  Lady!  You 
didn’t  use  to  think  I was  the  Fat  Lady!” 

“ Madam,”  said  the  stranger,  with  some 
feeling,  “I  have  never  for  a moment 
doubted  that  you  are  the  Fat  Lady. 
Good-evening,  madam and  he  abruptly 
left  the  arbor. 

Poor  Mr.  Adams  sank  to  the  earth  and 
groaned  softly.  He  felt  vaguely  that  a 
little  later  he  might  be  able  to  see  the 
humor  of  the  present  situation,  but  just 
now  it  was  altogether  tragic,  as  the  ele- 
phantine sobs  from  the  summer-house 
testified.  Poor  Gracie  Montgomery ! Her 
heart  was  broken  too!  Lying  there  on 
his  spinal  column,  looking  up  at  the  stars, 
Mr.  Adams  went  over  the  whole  episode 
of  his  correspondence,  and  now  in  the 
light  of  discovery  he  wondered  that  he 
had  not  suspected  the  truth.  He  had 
noticed  that  the  Fat  Lady  had  frequently 
borrowed  his  Bartlett  of  late,  but  he  had 
not  associated  that  fact  with  Gracie  Mont- 
gomery’s familiar  quotations.  He  had 
merely  thought  how  beautiful  and  sym- 
bolic it  was  that  the  tastes  of  his  lady- 
love were  so  like  his  own.  If  only  Gracie 
had  died,  he  could  have  endured  the  loss, 
but  she  had  never  even  lived.  Mr.  Adams 
ground  his  teeth  when  he  thought  of  the 
kisses  he  had  showered  on  the  Fat  Lady’s 
letters.  He  sobbed  silently  into  the  grass, 
and  then  suddenly  his  sobs  turned  to  quiet 
laughter.  The  situation  was  sad  to  him 
and  to  her,  but  to  an  impartial  observer 
it  would  be  intensely  amusing,  and  Mr. 
Adams  had  the  faculty  of  getting  out  of 
himself  for  a moment  and  viewing  the 
situation  impersonally.  Perhaps  it  served 
him  right,  after  all.  Neither  sentiment 
nor  tragedy  was  for  Living  Skeletous. 

Then  he  thought  of  the  Fat  Lady,  and 
his  gallant  soul  determined  that  she  at 
least  should  never  have  the  humiliation 
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of  knowing  the  truth.  He  would  even 
set  himself  the  painful  task  of  writing 
Gracie  one  more  letter,  which  should 
round  out  her  love-affair  with  a touching 
completeness. 

Mr.  Adams  waited  until  long  after  the 
sobs  in  the  arbor  had  ceased  and  he  had 
heard  the  heavy  footfall  crunch  noisily 
into  the  distance.  Then  he  went  back  to 
the  circus  tent.  Once  more  he  wrote  a 
love-letter  by  the  light  of  his  lantern  and 
to  the  accompaniment  of  waking  and 
sleeping  beasts,  but  the  breathing  of  the 
Fat  Lady  was  not  heard  to-night. 

“My  Gracie,— This  is  the  last  letter 
you  will  ever  get  from  me.  I have  sud- 
denly been  taken  very  ill,  and  the  doctor 
says  I cannot  live  more  than  a few  hours. 
Even  now  you  are  waiting  for  me  in  thd' 
summer-house,  wondering  why  I do  not 
come.  You  say,  ‘ He  cometh  not.’ 

“But  think  me  not  faithless.  With 
my  dying  breath  I declare  my  love  for 
you — for  you,  whatever  you  are,  whoever 
you  are — who  wrote  the  letters  that  lie 
under  my  pillow  now.  Dying,  I salute 
you.  Perhaps  in  a happier  land  than 
this  our  souls  may  recognize  each  other. 

“Good-bv,  my  Gracie.  In  the  words 
of  the  poet,  4 Fare  thee  well;  and  if  for- 
ever, still  forever  fare  thee  well. 

Your  adoring  Harold.” 

Mr.  Adams  was  much  moved  by  his 
own  eloquence.  His  keen  imagination 
pictured  the  impassioned  lover  tossing 
on  his  couch  of  pain,  and  he  forgot  for 
the  moment  that  his  dying  hero  was  only 
a Living  Skeleton. 

The  next  day  both  Miss  Goodale  and  Mr. 
Adams  seemed  languid  and  dispirited,  and 
the  other  freaks  decided  that  an  evening’s 
outing  did  not  agree  with  either  of  their 
friends.  Mr.  Adams  destroyed  the  bundle 
of  letters  and  the  photograph  he  had  been 
cherishing  for  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
tried  to  put  the  humiliating  and  painful 
episode  behind  him  forever. 

Two  days  later  Miss  Goodale  received 
her  last  love-letter.  Mr.  Adams  knew  the 
exact  hour  when  it  had  been  read,  for  the 
Fat  Lady's  cheeks  were  more  swollen 
than  usual  with  crying,  though  there  was 
an  elation  in  her  bearing  and  a pride  and 
light  in  her  eyes  which  was  infinitely 
touching.  Just  before  the  exhibition 
hour  arrived  she  shuffled  over  to  Mr. 
Adams,  who  was  sitting — a woe-begone 


heap  of  bones — in  a patch  of  sunlight 
His  head  ached,  and  he  felt  tired  and  sick 
— wearied  to  the  marrow  by  the  monot- 
onous round  of  existence  which  was  slow- 
ly wearing  away  his  life.  He  passed  his 
hand  over  his  aching  brow,  and  sighed  as 
he  thought  of  the  old  jokes  he  must  re- 
peat for  the  thousandth  time  in  a few 
minutes. 

“Mr.  Adams,”  the  Fat  Lady  said,  sud- 
denly, “have  you  ever  been  in  love?” 

The  Skeleton  looked  at  her  a moment: 
then  he  laughed.  “Yes,  once — with  an 
ideal,”  he  said.  “Hpve  you , Miss  Good- 
ale?” 

“Oh,  yes!”  she  exclaimed,  fervently, 
pressing  her  hand  to  the  mountain  of 
flesh  that  was  piled  on  top  of  her  ro- 
mantic heart.  “I  have  had  what  you 
might  call  a past,  Mr.  Adams — a beautiful 
past.  It’s  all  over  now,  but  I shall  be 
happier  for  it  all  my  life,  though  I am 
very  sad  to-day.”  Her  poor  red  eyes 
overflowed,  but  she  smiled  bravely. 

“There,  there !” Mr.  Adams  said,  patting 
her  kindly  on  the  back:  “ you  must  con 
trol  yourself.  The  people  are  coming  in, 
and  we  must  take  our  places.” 

He  sprang  nimbly  to  his  platform,  and 
endeavored  to  distract  attention  from  the 
Lady  with  a Past  by  calling  out  to  the 
people  that  were  pouring  in:  44  Walk 
right  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  kindly 
give  your  attention  to  Exhibit  A!  A for 
Adams;  I’m  Mr.  Adams!  Come  and  see 
my  exhibition  of  the  X-rays.  All  the 
bones  of  the  human  frame  exposed  to 
view!” 

“There,  Edie,  didn't  I tell  you  he  was 
jest  as  quick  an’  cute  as  he  could  be?" 
cried  a triumphant  voice.  “An’  what’s 
more,  he's  a perfect  gentleman.  I say 
he’s  a perfect  gentleman,”  Mr.  Adams’s 
admirer  repeated,  looking  defiantly  at  the 
Fat  Lady,  as  if  fearing  the  contradiction 
of  Exhibit  B. 

But  the  Lady  with  a Past  only  amend- 
ed the  statement  by  saying,  heartily: 
“Indeed  he’s  a good,  kind  man,  Mr. 
Adams  is.  There  ain’t  a better  any- 
wheres.” 

She  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  little 
sting  her  words  planted  in  the  Skeleton’s 
sensitive  heart.  But  in  her  eyes  there 
had  been  only  one  who  could  bear  with- 
out abuse  the  grand  old  name  of  Perfect 
Gentleman, 

“ Defamed  by  every  charlatan, 

And  soiled  with  all  ignoble  use.’* 
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fence,  or  redoubt,  covering’  about  two 
acres  of  ground,  was  constructed  along 
l he  crest  of  a commanding  knoll.  Tiie 
third,  and  strongest  of  all,  where  the  Fed- 
eral troops  made  their  last  stand,  was  a 
small  fort  built  in  the  angle  of  junction 
of  the  creek  and  river,  and  extended  in 
irregular  semicircular  outline  from  bluff 
to  bluff.  From  one  end  of  this  horse- 
shoe to  t lie  other,  as  measured  along  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  the  distance  was  about 
seventy  yards,  and  along  the  parapet, 
from  end  to  end,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  yards.  The  earth  work  was  six 
feet  high  and  eight  feet  thick.  Exterior 
to  this  was  a ditch  twelve  feet  wide  and 
eight  feet  deep.  At  six  places  there 
were  protected  openings  through  which 
as  many  cannon  commanded  the  ap- 
proaches. 

Along  the  face  or  slope  of  the  bluff, 
above  and  below,  and  about  seventy-five 
yards  distant  from  each  end  of  the  em- 
bankment. rifle-pits  had  been  constructed 
to  the  water's  edge,  for  defending  the  ap- 
proaches from  either  direction,  and  to 
shelter  sharpshooters  while  firing  upon 
boats  on  the  river.  From  the  edge  of  the 
ditch  eastward  along  the  bank  of  Coal 
Creek,  for  a distance  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  the  surface  of  the 
earth  descends  gradually,  and  then  more 
abruptly  into  a ravine,  which  half  encir- 
cles the  fort  on  this  side  and  opens  into 
the  Coal  Creek  bluff. 

On  the  south  side  of  Fort  Pillow  is  an- 
other depression,  the  deepest  portion  of 
which  is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  from  the  parapet.  At  the  time  of  the 
battle  several  rows  of  log  cabins,  or 
shanties,  occupied  this  ravine  from  the 
river-bank  to  a point  almost  opposite  the 
centre  of  the  fort  in  front.  These  struc- 
tures were  used  for  storehouses,  and  as 
barracks  for  the  white  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison. Within  the  fort  proper  and  near 
the  bank  were  erected  a uuml>erof  tents, 
with  plank  floors  covered  with  dry  straw, 
for  the  use  of  the  negro  troops. 

In  the  rear  of  t lie  fort  the  slope  of  the 
bluff  was  covered  with  trees  and  bushes 
which  had  been  cut  down,  leaving  the 
stumps,  logs,  and  brush  half  buried  in 
t lie  mud.  with  here  and  there  a tree  still 
standing.  Below  the  fort  the  bank  had 
been  cleared  to  enable  steamboats  to  land 
with  safety.  Beyond  the  Coal  Creek  ra- 
vine to  the  north  and  east,  and  in  front  of 
the  fort  f<»r  two-thirds  of  its  extent,  the 


contour  of  the  ground  is  broken  into  a 
series  of  irregular  hillocks  or  kuolls,  with 
intervening  depressions  or  gullies.  Many 
of  these  elevations  are  as  high  as  that 
upon  which  Fort  Pillow  was  erected,  and 
vary  in  distance  from  one  to  four  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  parapet.  For  this 
latter  distance  in  every  direction  the  trees 
had  been  felled  and  the  undergrowth  cut 
away,  so  that  an  enemy  could  not  ap- 
proach without  exposure. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  April 
12,  Forrest's  mounted  troops  took  the 
Union  outposts  completely  by  surprise, 
and  assailed  them  with  such  impetuosity 
that  the  first  line  of  fortifications  was 
taken  aud  the  Confederate  advance  estab- 
lished within  gunshot  range  of  the  inte- 
rior fort  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a man. 

Brigadier-General  Chalmers,  with  por- 
tions of  Bell's  and  McCulloch's  brigades 
in  advance,  soon  had  the  fort  invested, 
and  under  a brisk  fire  from  all  sides 
enabled  Wilson's  regiment,  by  a brilliant 
charge,  to  drive  the  Federals  out  of  the 
middle  redoubt,  which  the  Confederates 
occupied  and  held.  General  Forrest  now 
detailed  300  of  his  most  expert  riflemen 
as  sharpshooters,  and  these  were  directed 
to  approach  as  close  to  the  fort  as  possible, 
and  from  behind  stumps  and  logs  to  pick 
off  any  of  the  Federals  who  exposed 
themselves.  Eight  hundred  men  were 
placed  under  Colonel  Robert  McCulloch 
to  attack  from  the  south,  while  General 
Tyree  H.  Bell  was  given  an  equal  num- 
ber to  assail  from  the  north,  or  Coal  Creek, 
side.  A careful  reconnoissance  bad  con- 
vinced Forrest  that  if  he  could  place  his 
assaulting  columns  in  the  two  ravines 
which  almost  encircled  the  fort,  he  would 
have  the  garrison  at  his  mercy.  Here  the 
artillery  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  suffi- 
ciently depressed  to  strike  them,  and  they 
would  be  comparatively  safe  from  the 
batteries  of  t lie  gunboat  AVir  Era.  which, 
from  its  position  in  the  Mississippi  River, 
was  throwing  its  shells  first  above  and 
then  below  the  fort,  directing  its  fire  as 
indicated  by  signals  f 1*0111  the  fort.  Or- 
ders were  given  to  McCulloch’s  brigade 
to  rush  across  the  o|>en  space  which  inter- 
vened between  it  and  the  houses  in  the 
southern  ravine,  while  the  300  sharpshoot- 
ers at  this  moment  swept  the  parapet  of 
the  fort  on  that  side,  with  the  effect  of 
rendering  inaccurate  the  fire  of  the  gar- 
rison  upon  the  availing  column.  The 
same  tactics  were  repeated  on  the  north 
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side  until  Bell’s  troops  found  themselves, 
with  insignificant  loss,  safely  ensconced 
in  the  Coal  Creek  ravine. 

At  this  juncture  Forrest,  under  a flag 
of  truce,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
fort  and  garrison,  guaranteeing  protec- 
tion to  all  as  prisoner 8 of  tear.  After 
some  delay  the  commander  of  the  fort 
replied  by  note,  asking  for  a cessation  of 
hostilities  for  one  hour.  Meanwhile  a 
transport  loaded  with  Federal  troops  ap- 
peared in  the  Mississippi  River,  coming 
from  above  towards  the  fort,  and  while 
the  flag  of  truce  was  still  flying,  two  other 
steamers,  loaded  with  troops  and  artillery, 
came  around  a bend  of  the  Mississippi 
from  below,  and  were  also  rapidly  ap- 
proaching Fort  Pillow.  Believing  that 
they  were  coming  to  land  re-enforcements, 
Forrest  quickly  despatclted  200  men  from 
McCulloch’s  command,  under  Captain 
Charles  W.  Anderson,  and  200  men  from 
Bell's  brigade,  who  were  marched  down 
the  bluffs  to  occupy  the  rifle-pits  above 
and  below  the  fort.  He  had  refused  the 
Union  commander’s  request  for  one  hour 
for  consultation,  and  repeated  his  former 
demand.  The  answer  was,  44 1 will  not 
surrender.”  Forrest  then  wrote  him  that 
he  would  allow  him  twenty  minutes  more 
in  which  to  consider  his  demand,  but  if  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  the  Union  flag 
was  not  lowered,  he  would  order  the  as- 
sault. The  Confederate  general  then  rode 
to  a position  400  yards  from  the  fort,  upon 
a commanding  knoll,  from  which  he  could 
observe  the  conduct  of  his  troops,  and 
when  the  twenty  minutes  had  expired  he 
ordered  his  bugler  to  sound  the  charge. 

At  the  signal  the  two  assaulting  col- 
umns of  GOO  men  each,  under  Bell  and 
McCulloch,  rushed  towards  the  fort  and 
leaped  into  the  ditch.  But  for  the  fore- 
sight of  the  Confederate  commander  his 
men  would  have  lost  heavily  in  this  ad- 
vance. He  had  directed  the  sharpshooters 
that  when  the  charge  sounded  they  were 
to  have  their  guns  trained  on  the  parapet, 
and  to  fire  as  soon  as  the  garrison  showed 
their  heads  and  shoulders  above  it. 

The  Confederates  no  sooner  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  than  they  began  to 
clamber  over  each  other's  backs  and  shoul- 
ders to  the  embankment  above,  and  then, 
up  to  this  moment  not  having  fired  a shot, 
the  front  rank,  GOO  strong,  leaped  from 
the  parapet  into  the  fort  and  shoved  their 
guns  and  six-shooters  against  the  blue 
blouses  of  their  enemies.  No  marvel  that 


the  loss  of  life  was  terrible,  and  that  those 
of  the  Union  force  who  survived  gave  way  ! 

Turning  to  fire  as  they  retreated,  the 
garrison,  leaving  theirflag  flying  and  with 
no  thought  of  surrender,  sought  safety  be- 
neath the  bluff.  As  the  retreating  mass 
crowded  the  narrow  paths  between  the 
rows  of  tents,  they  fell  in  piles  three  and 
four  deep  under  the  concentrated  and  ter 
rifle  fire  of  the  Confederates  in  the  fort 
and  upon  the  parapet. 

As  Major  Bradford  and  the  fleeing  sur- 
vivors reached  the  bank,  they  leaped  over 
and  ran  towards  the  water’s  edge,  and 
southward  along  the  bluff,  to  where  the 
ammunition  had  been  previously  stored 
for  their  use  in  this  emergency.  They 
had  not  gone  more  than  fifty*'  yards  in  this 
direction  when  the  detachment  of  200  men 
under  Captain  Anderson  fired  a volley  into 
their  midst.  Bewildered  by  this  unlooked- 
for  danger,  they  turned  upon  their  tracks 
and  rushed  wildly  along  the  face  of  the 
bluff  up  the  river,  thinking  that  way  was 
open  for  escape.  As  they  reached  the 
upper  limit  of  the  fort  the  second  detach- 
ment, from  Barteau's  regiment,  stationed 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Coal  Creek  ravine, 
opened  upon  the  fugitives  another  volley, 
which  stopped  their  flight  in  this  direct  ion, 
and  turned  them,  like  frightened  sheep, 
once  more  back  towards  the  fort. 

Many  of  the  survivors,  realizing  at  last 
that  escape  was  hopeless  and  further  re- 
sistance folly,  threw  down  their  guns; 
others,  wild  with  fright,  rushed  into  the 
river,  and  were  drowned  or  shot  to  death 
as  they  attempted  to  swim  away.  Many 
of  the  white  men,  more  intelligent  than 
their  colored  comrades,  threw  themselves 
behind  the  logs,  stumps,  brushwood,  or 
into  the  gullies  which  furrowed  the  bank, 
and  thus  saved  themselves  from  the 
.frightful  mortality  which  befell  the  ter- 
ror-stricken negroes,  some  of  whom,  in- 
sanely intoxicated,  still  offered  resistance, 
and  were  killed.  Others  broke  through 
the  investing  lines,  and  refusing  to  halt, 
met  a like  fate.  A number  who  had 
thrown  their  guns  away,  holding  up  their 
hands,  ran  towards  the  Confederates  on 
the  crest  of  the  bluff,  and  surrendered, 
while  unfortunately  some  who  did  this 
were  also  shot  down.  But  for  the  in- 
sane conduct  of  their  drunken  and  des- 
perate comrades,  a number  who  thus  per- 
ished would  have  escaped. 

Fortunately  this  frightful  scene  of  car- 
nage was  of  short  duration,  for  as  soon 
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as  General  Forrest,  from  his  position  400 
yards  distant  from  the  fort,  saw  his  men 
had  gained  the  parapet  lie  rode  at  once 
to  the  fort,  and  ordering  Colonel  D.  M. 
Wisdom  and  other  officers  to  stop  imme- 
diately all  firing  upon  the  garrison,  di- 
rected the  Federal  flag  to  be  cut  down. 

One  of  the  Parrott  guns  of  the  fort 
was  now  turned  upon  the  New  Era , at 
which  she  steamed  rapidly  up  stream  out 
of  range,  though  still  in  sight.  Colonel 
Robert  McCulloch  was  directed  to  take 
charge  of  the  enemy's  camp,  prisoners, 
and  captured  property.  The  unwounded 
survivors  of  the  garrison  were  detailed 
to  bury  their  dead,  while  the  wounded 
were  placed  in  tents  within  the  fort  and 
in  the  barracks. 

As  it  was  General  Forrest’s  intention 
to  march  away  with  his  command  imme- 
diately after  the  fort  was  taken,  he  direct- 
ed Captain  Anderson  of  his  staff,  accom- 
panied by  Captain  John  T.  Young,  a 
captured  Federal  officer,  to  proceed  along 
the  river-bank  opposite  to  where  the  New 
Era  was  lying,  and  signal  her  to  land, 
under  a flag  of  truce,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Union  wounded.  The  captain  of  the 
gunboat  paid  no  attention  to  the  flag  of 
truce,  but  steamed  up  the  river.  In  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct  he  stated  in  his 
report,  “I  was  fearful  that  they  might 
capture  a steamboat  and  come  after  me.” 

At  5 o'clock  P.M.,  Forrest,  with  Bell's 
brigade  and  226  of  the  prisoners,  marched 
towards  Jackson,  and  encamped  for  the 
night  ten  miles  from  the  river.  Chalmers 
and  McCulloch  followed  at  dark  with  the 
remaining  troops,  leaving  the  fort  entire- 
ly abandoned  by  the  Confederates,  and 
the  Federal  wounded  in  charge  of  their 
own  surgeon. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  Gen- 
eral Forrest  ordered  Captain  Anderson  of 
his  staff  to  return  to  the  fort  under  flag 
of  truce,  and  remain  there  until  he  could 
hail  some  passing  steamers  and  turn  the 
Federal  wounded  over  to  them  for  better 
care.  As  this  officer  approached  the 
river  he  heard  the  fire  of  artillery,  and  as 
he  came  in  sight  of  Fort  Pillow  he  saw 
the  United  Slates  gunboat  Silver  Cloud 
throwing  shells  into  the  woods  about  the 
fort.  Seeing  Anderson's  flag  of  truce. 
Captain  Ferguson  ceased  firing,  landed, 
and  soon  hailed  the  Platte  Valley  to 
land  and  assist  him.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  truce  should  remain  in  force  from 
8 a.M.  until  the  burial  of  the  dead  could 


be  completed  and  the  wounded  carried 
on  board  the  steamers,  which  was  done 
by  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  boats  left.  Captain  Anderson  then 
set  fire  to  all  remaining  tents  and  houses, 
and  rode  away. 

On  the  Confederate  side  there  took  part 
in  this  engagement  1600  troops,  of  which 
number  14  officers  and  men  were  killed 
and  86  wounded.  The  greater  portion  of 
this  loss  took  place  on  the  parapet  and  in 
the  fighting  at  close  quarters  in  the  fort, 
although  some  of  Forrest’s  men  fell  be- 
neath the  bluff.  In  the  fort  there  were 
295  white  and  262  colored  enlisted  troops, 
and  including  the  refugees,  storekeepers, 
teamsters,  and  others  who  took  part  in 
the  defence,  the  garrison  numbered  ap- 
proximately 600.  Of  these  221  were  kill- 
ed and  130  wounded,  a ratio  of  killed  and 
wounded  of  about  60  per  cent.* 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  an  ex- 
planation for  this  disparity  in  the  losses 
of  the  two  sides,  as  well  as  for  the  un- 
usually heavy  loss  on  the  part  of  the  gar- 
rison. Such  loss  is  inevitable  and  is 
always  to  be  expected  when  an  assault- 
ing column,  superior  in  numbers,  carries 
by  storm  a stronghold  in  which  the  de- 
fenders refuse  to  surrender  and  resist  to 
the  last.  The  Federal  official  records 
show  that  Major  Bradford’s  final  reply 
to  General  Forrest’s  demand  was,  “I  will 
not  surrender.” 

Lieutenant  Van  Horn  (Federal),  who 
was  in  the  engagement,  says:  “They  as- 
sured us  that  they  would  treat  us  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Another  refusal  was 
returned,  when  they  again  charged,  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  works.  There 
never  was  a surrender  of  the  fort,  both 
officers  and  men  claiming  that  they  would 
never  surrender  or  ask  for  quarter. ”+ 

Even  Major-General  Hurlbut,  in  his 
report  to  General  McPherson,  acknow- 
ledges as  much:  “It  is  unquestionably 
true  that  the  colored  troops  fought  des- 
perately, and  nearly  all  of  them  are  now 
killed  or  wounded. 

It  is  also  shown  that  the  fire  of  the 
Confederate  sharpshooters  had  told  seri- 
ously upon  the  garrison.  Lieutenant  M. 
J.  Learning,  in  his  official  report  says, 

* Tlic*  official  records  of  the  civil  war  show  that 
in  open-field  fighting,  as  at  Chickamauga  and  at. 
other  pitched  hatties,  many  regiments  suffered  a 
proportionate  loss  greater  than  this  command. 

f Official  Records,  Vol.  XXXII., €|  1,  p.  570. 

\ Official  Records,  Vol.  XXXII.,  *”  I,  p.  554. 
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than  would  otherwise  have  been  offered; 
but  Forrest's  riflemen  had  their  guns 
trained  oil  the  port-holes  of  the  gunboat, 
and  they  were  not  opened. 

But  the  crowning  act  of  Bradford's 
folly,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
is  indisputably  established  by  the  sworn 
statements  of  a large  number  of  men 
whose  integrity  cannot  be  questioned, 
and  who  testify  only  to  what  they  wit- 
nessed, is  yet  to  be  stated.  It  will  go  far 
toward  explaining  the  small  loss  of  life 
to  the  Confederates,  and  the  slaughter  of 
the  garrison  resulting  from  the  insane 
conduct  of  a considerable  number  of  the 
Federals,  when,  to  an  intelligent  mind, 
escape  was  absolutely  hopeless,  and  when 
further  resistance  only  invited  destruc- 
tion. 

There  had  been  a free  distribution  of 
liquor  to  the  troops  within  Fort  Pillow, 
and  to  those  familiar  with  the  two  class- 
es. white  and  black,  which  composed  the 
bulk  of  the  private  soldiers  of  this  garri- 
son, and  their  fondness  for  intoxicating 
drinks,  especially  so  with  the  negroes, 
then  just  freed  from  slavery,  it  will  be 
readily  accepted  that  they  did  not  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  of- 
fered to  drink  to  excess. 

Notwithstanding  Bradford’s  incompe- 
tency, the  drunkenness  of  a portion  of 
the  garrison,  and  the  extreme  provoca- 
tion of  such  insane  resistance,  the  writer 
is  convinced  that  in  the  passion  and  ex- 
citement of  this  hand-to-hand  encounter 
there  were  a number  of  the  Federals,  both 
white  and  black,  shot  down  when  trying 
to  surrender,  and  who  should  have  been 
spared.  And  while  the  proof  is  clear  that 
these  instances  were  exceptional,  they 
none  the  less  gave  a coloring  of  truth  to 
the  testimony  of  some  of  the  survivors, 
which  in  the  reports  was  grossly  exagger- 
ated and  unfairly  distorted. 

Under  the  conditions  which  prevailed 
at  Fort  Pillow,  it  is  probable  that  no  com- 
mander or  his  subordinates  could  have 
prevented  some  of  the  men  which  com- 
posed Forrest’s  command  from  takiug 
advantage  of  this  melee  to  wreak  private 
vengeance  upon  their  mortal  enemies. 

A very  large  proportion  of  the  white 
troops  in  the  fort  were  west  Tennesseeans, 
as  were  the  majority  of  their  assailants, 
and  there  were  those  among  Forrest's 
men  who  treasured  a deep  personal  re- 
sentment against  some  of  the  white  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  They 
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had  been  neighbors  in  time  of  peace,  and 
had  taken  opposite  sides  when  the  war 
came  on.  Some  of  the  Confederates  had 
suffered  violence  to  person  and  property, 
and  their  wives  and  children,  in  the  en- 
forced absence  of  their  natural  protectors, 
had  been  subjected  to  indignities  at  the 
hands  of  the  ‘ 4 Tennessee  Tories,”  as  the 
loyal  Tennesseeans  were  called  by  their 
neighbors  who  sided  with  the  South.  The 
official  records  give  the  names  of  a con- 
siderable list  of  Forrest’s  command  from 
this  section  who,  while  on  leave  of  absence 
to  visit  their  homes,  were  captured,  merci- 
lessly killed,  and  some  of  them  horribly 
mutilated.* 

Between  the  parties  to  these  neighbor- 
hood feuds  the  laws  of  war  did  not  pre- 
vail. When  they  met  in  single  combat, 
or  in  scouting  parties,  or  in  battle,  it  was 
for  them  a duel  to  the  death;  and  so  in 
this  melee,  in  the  heat  and  excitement  of 
the  assault,  with  “no,  surrender,”  the 
enemy’s  flag  still  flying,  and  some  of  the 
Federals  fighting  to  the  death,  they  found 
excuse  and  made  opportunity  for  bloody 
vengeance. 

This  was  also  the  first  occasion  in 
which  the  negro  troops  came  prominent- 
ly into  notice  in  conflict  with  their  late 
masters.  About  one-half  of  the  garrison 
were  refugee  slaves,  and  some  of  them 
had  been  the  property  of  some  of  Forrest  s 
men  who  were  storming  the  place. 

In  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict  which 
was  then  raging,when  reason  was  cloud- 
ed by  prejudice,  and  when  men’s  minds 
were  inclined  to  accept  as  true,  without 
questioning,  anything  injurious  to  an  ene- 
my, the  press  of  the  Northern  States,  aided 
by  a partisan  committee  of  Congress,  all 
basing  their  reports  upon  ex  parte  testi- 
mony, almost  all  of  which  was  grossly 
exaggerated  and  in  great  part  self-contra- 
dictory, gave  a bloody  coloring  to  every 
incident  connected  with  this  catastrophe, 
and  passed  it  into  history  as  the  Fort  Pil- 
low “ massacre.”  The  work  of  this  com- 
mittee gives  force  to  the  adage  that  in 
war,  as  in  love,  all  means  of  accomplishing 
the  end  desired  are  permissible.  In  the 
crisis  of  a great  civil  war,  when  each  side 
was  bending  every  energy  to  success,  the 
leaders  of  the  opposing  forces  justified  a 
resort  to  measures  of  policy  in  order  to 
weaken  the  cause  of  their  antagonists 
which  a strict  construction  of  right  and 
truth  would  not  have  allowed.  Here  was 
* Official  Records,  Vol.  XXXII.,  T 111,  p.  118. 
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an  opportunity,  which  the  shrewd  politi- 
cians did  not  lose,  to  excite  to  still  higher 
pitch  the  war  spirit  of  the  Northern  peo- 
ple, and  to  arouse  the  indignation  of  the 
civilized  world  by  the  wide  publication  of 
a horrible  story  of  massacre,  which  could 
not  be  refuted  before  it  had  done  irrepa- 
rable damage  to  the  cause  of  the  South. 
It  would  serve,  moreover,  to  still  further 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  negroes, 
who  were  then  being  mustered  into  the 
army  of  the  Union  by  thousands,  that  in 
future  battles  they  could  expect  no  quar- 
ter from  their  late  masters,  and  must 
therefore  fight  with  desperation  to  the 
end. 

It  is  worthy  of  comment,  and  may  aid 
in  forming  a proper  estimate  of  the  his- 
torical value  of  this  document,  that  of  the 
seventy -eight  witnesses  whose  testimony 
was  submitted  in  their  report,  eighteen 
were  not  in  sight  or  sound  of  Fort  Pillow 
when  the  battle  occurred,  and  yet  some  of 
these  testify  as  if  they  had  been  eye-wit- 
nesses. 

Lieutenants  Smith  and  Carey,  of  the 
Thirteenth  Tennessee  Battalion,  were  in 
Memphis  during  the  battle.  They  state 
that  “the  rebels  came  pouring  in  solid 
masses  right  over  the  breastworks.  Gen- 
eral Forrest  in  person  ordered  Captain 
Bradford  to  be  shot.  He  was  instantly 
riddled  with  bullets,  nearly  a full  regi- 
ment having  fired  their  pieces  upon  him,” 
etc. 

The  testimony  of  a number  of  other 
witnesses,  who  were  on  boats  at  varying 
distances  in  the  river  during  the  engage- 
ment, or  on  an  island  nearly  a mile  dis- 
tant from  the  fort,  was  also  accepted. 

The  civilized  world  was  told  in  this 
document  that  the  Confederate  soldiers, 
commanded  by  one  of  the  greatest  gener- 
als of  the  South,  and  personally  led  in 
the  attack  by  men  of  unquestioned  integ- 
rity, who  were  honored  and  respected  as 
among  the  best  citizens  of  their  localities, 
were  a party  to  the  violation  of  a flag  of 
truce  and  an  atrocious  massacre  of  help- 
less men,  women,  and  children,  compared 
to  which  the  scenes  of  murder  enacted  at 
Goliad  and  the  Alamo  pale  into  insigni- 
ficance. 

The  Congressional  committee  charged 
that  Forrest  took  advantage  of  the  flag  of 
truce  to  place  his  men  “in  positions  from 
which  the  more  readily  to  charge  upon 
the  fort,”  when  it  is  admitted  by  both 
sides  that  the  flag  of  truce  was  not  raised 


until  between  3 and  3.30  P.M.,  and  the  of- 
ficial (Union)  records  show  that  Forrest’s 
troops  had  possession  of  the  two  ravines 
prior  to  the  truce. 

Adjutant  M.  J.  Learning,  in  his  official 
report,  sajrs:  “ At  about  11  a. m.  the  rebels 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the 
two  rotes  of  barracks  running  parallel 
to  the  south  side  of  the  fort , and  distant 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards* 
From  these  barracks  they  kept  up  a mur- 
derous fire  on  our  men,  despite  all  our 
efforts  to  dislodge  them.  Owing  to  the 
close  proximity  of  these  buildings  to  the 
fort,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  were  on 
considerably  lower  ground,  our  artillery 
could  not  be  sufficiently  depressed  to  de- 
stroy them  or  even  render  them  untena- 
ble to  the  enemy.” 

Here  is  an  admission  that  McCulloch’s 
brigade  was  in  possession  of  this  ravine 
long  before  the  flag  of  truce  was  sent  in. 
The  report  of  the  committee  shows  with 
equal  clearness  that  the  upper  or  Coal 
Creek  ravine  was  also  'in  the  possession 
of  Forrest's  troops  before  the  truce.  Their 
report  says:  “ Extending  back  from  the 
river  on  either  side  of  the  fort  was  a 
ravine  or  hollow,  the  one  below  the  fort 
containing  stores  and  dwellings.  The 
ravine  above  the  fort  was  known  as  Coal 
Creek  ravine.  The  rebels  continued  their 
attack,  but  up  to  two  or  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  they  had  not  gained  any 
decisive  success.  The  gunboat  New  Era 
took  part  in  the  conflict,  shelling  the  en- 
emy as  opportunity  offered.  There  be- 
ing but  one  gunboat  there,  no  permanent 
impression  appears  to  have  been  produced 
upon  the  enemj%  for  as  they  were  shelled 
out  of  one  ravine , they  would  make  their 
appearance  in  another .f  They  would 
thus  appear  and  retire  as  the  gunboat 
moved  from  one  point  to  another.  About 
one  o’clock  the  fire  on  both  sides  slack- 
ened somewhat,  and  the  gunboat  moved 
out  in  the  river  to  coal,  clean  its  guns, 
etc.”  Here  is  a distinct  refutation  of  the 
charge,  for  it  shows  that  before  1 P.M.  the 
Confederates  had  full  possession  of  the 
ravines  above  as  well  as  below’  the  fort. 

It  is  none  the  less  true  that  to  a cer- 
tain extent  both  the  Federal  and  Confed- 
erate commanders  disregarded  the  strict 
obligations  of  the  truce.  While  the  notes 
were  being  exchanged  and  the  white  flag 
was  up,  Major  Bradford  and  Captain 

* Italics  not  in  the  original. 

f Italics  not  in  the  originnl. 
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Marshall  of  the  New  Era  permitted 
steamers  loaded  with  Federal  troops  and 
artillery  to  approach  the  fort  from  above 
as  well  as  from  below,  and  holding'  this 
to  be  a violation  of  the  truce,  Forrest 
detailed  200  men  from  each  of  his  assault- 
ing columns  and  placed  them  under  the 
bluff  in  the  old  rifle-pits,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  the  steamers.  Brig- 
ad  ier-General  George  F.  Shepley,  ex-mili- 
tary  Governor  of  Louisiana,  in  his  official 
report  admits  that  he  was  on  board  of 
one  of  these  steamers  approaching  for  the 
purpose  of  landing  to  re-enforce  the  gar- 
rison,* and  that  he  was  not  signalled 
from  the  fort  or  by  the  New  Era  not  to 
approach. 

It  seems,  in  all  fairness,  that  this  ad- 
mission would  justify  Forrest  in  posting 
his  men  where  the  landing  of  re-enforce- 
ments  could  be  prevented. 

The  charge  of  this  committee  that  there 
was  “an  indiscriminate  slaughter  sparing 
neither  age  nor  sex,  white  nor  black,  sol- 
dier nor  civilian,”  is  about  as  truthful  as 
the  story  concerning  the  violation  of  the 
truce.  The  official  records  show  that  all 
the  womeu  and  children  and  the  sick  had 
been  removed  from  the  fort  early  in  the 
morning,  long  before  the  assault.  Cap- 
tain James  Marshall,  commander  of  the 
New  Era , swore  in  his  testimony  as  fol- 
lows: “I  came  along  up,  and  the  wo- 
men and  children,  some  sick  negroes,  and 
l)oys  were  standing  around  a great  barge. 
I told  them  to  get  into  the  barge  if  they 
wished  to  save  themselves,  and  I would 
take  them  out  of  danger.  They  went  in, 
and  I towed  them  up  and  landed  them 
above  Coal  Creek  ravine.” 

Dr.  C.  Fitch,  who  was  surgeon  of  the 
Fort  Pillow  garrison  at  the  time,  says, 
“ Early  in  the  morning  all  of  the  women 
and  all  of  the  non-combatants  were  or- 
dered on  to  some  barges,  and  were  towed 
by  a gunboat  up  the  river  to  an  island 
before  any  one  was  hurt.”+ 

The  testimony  of  these  Union  officers 
shows  that  the  women  and  children,  the 
sick,  and  the  non-combatants  were  taken 
from  the  fort  before  the  assault,  and  dis- 
proves the  charge  of  indiscriminate  kill- 
ing. 

They  also  charge  that  the  rebels  buried 
some  of  the  living  with  the  dead,  when  it 
is  shown  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  Col- 

* Official  Records,  Vol.  XXXII  , r 1.  p.  572. 

+ Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  Vol.  VII., 
p 4:59. 


onel  Robert  McCulloch,  who  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  fort  after  the  capture,  that 
the  Confederates  took  no  part  in  the  burial 
of  the  Union  dead,  but  that  details  from 
the  captured  garrison  performed  this 
work.  It  Is  possible  that  some  of  the 
wounded  were  either  feigning  death  from 
fear,  or  were  unconscious  from  loss  of 
blood,  or  in  a condition  of  alcoholic 
coma,  aud  were  thus  thrown  into  the  ditch 
by  their  own  men. 

If  it  were  true  (as  also  charged  by  this 
committee)  that  the  wounded  soldiers  of 
the  garrison  were  maltreated,  and  that 
some  were  left  to  be  burned  in  the  con- 
flagration which  consumed  the  barracks, 
it  could  not  in  justice  reflect  upon  the 
humanity  of  General  Forrest,  since  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  he  was  miles  away  on 
the  return  march  to  Jackson  when  these 
acts  were  said  to  have  been  committed. 

The  charred  remains  of  several  bodies 
were  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  tents 
and  barracks  on  the  day  following  the 
battle,  when  from  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  the 
Federals  were  in  possession,  at  General 
Forrest’s  request,  to  take  their  wounded 
on  board  the  steamboats.  While  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  wounded  may 
have  thus  perished,  it  could  have  oc- 
curred only  as  an  accident,  unpreventa- 
ble  while  a hard  and  desperate  fight  was 
in  progress.  The  bodies  burned  were 
probably  those  of  men  who  died  of 
wounds  after  having  been  carried  here 
for  treatment  and  shelter. 

While  the  fighting  was  fierce,  and  the 
Confederates  were  trying  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  barracks  in  the  southern 
ravine,  these  houses  were  in  possession 
of  the  Federals,  and  the  row  nearest  the 
fort  was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed  by 
the  Union  troops.  As  they  had  occupied 
these,  and  were  fighting  from  within  and 
behind  them  to  keep  off  the  Confederates, 
and  as  the  Union  reports  show  that  they 
had  lost  heavily  at  this  time  and  at  this 
particular  point,  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  the  charred  bodies  found  were  those  of 
men  killed  and  wounded  at  this  period  of 
the  engagement.  Adjutant  Learning 
says:  “ At  about  11  a.m.  the  rebels  made 
a second  determined  assault.  . . . They  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  possession  of  two  rows 
of  barracks  running  parallel  to  the  south 
side  of  the  fort.  The  barracks  had  previ- 
ously been  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  but 
after  severe  loss  on  our  part  in  the  at- 
tempt to  execute  the  order,  our  men  were 
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compelled  to  retire  without  accomplish- 
ing the  desired  end,  save  only  to  the  row 
nearest  to  the  fort .” 

A second  conflagration  occurred  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  after  the  fight. 
General  Chalmers,  from  his  camp  two 
miles  back  from  the  river,  had,  at  6 a.m. 
on  the  13th,  sent  an  officer  with  a small 
detachment  of  troops  to  return  to  the 
fort  on  a recon noissance,  and  to  gather 
up  any  guns  or  other  property  which 
might  have  been  overlooked  in  the  hasty 
departure  at  nightfall  of  the  12th.  When 
Captain  Ferguson  of  the  United  States 
gunboat  Silver  Cloud  approached  and 
saw  these  men  he  began  to  shell  them, 
and  it  was  then  that  the  Confederate  of- 
ficer in  command  of  the  scouting  party, 
seeing  he  would  be  driven  away  by  the 
gunboat,  proceeded  to  set  fire  to  the  re- 
maining houses  and  tents. 

The  testimony  of  Union  soldiers  who 
were  there  present  proves  that  the  Con- 
federates took  particular  pains  not  to  fire 
the  barracks  in  which  the  Union  wound- 
ed were  lying,  and  that  when  these  were 
endangered,  the  wounded  were  removed. 

A Federal  soldier  (white),  J.  W.  Shel- 
ton, swears  that  he  was  wounded  and  in 
a house  with  other  wounded,  and  that  the 
Confederates  did  not  burn  the  house  he 
and  the  others  were  in.* 

John  Pennell  (white)  also  swears  that 
he  and  an  officer  of  artillery  were 
wounded  and  lying  in  one  of  the  tents, 
and  that  the  Confederates,  before  setting 
fire  to  it,  helped  him  to  escape,  and  car- 
ried the  officer  out.  They  were  removed 
to  one  of  the  houses,  and  later,  when  this 
was  about  to  catch  fire,  they  were  again 
prevented  from  being  burned.  Lieuten- 
ant Learning  also  testifies  that  he  was  in 
one  of  the  burning  buildings  and  was 
carried  out,  and  he  adds,  44  I think  others 
got  the  rest  out.” 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the 
Confederates  left  Fort  Pillow  at  dark, 
and  did  not  return  until  six  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning.  If  there  was  the 
maltreatment  of  some  of  the  wounded 
which  was  mentioned  in  the  committee's 
report  as  having  taken  place  on  the  night 
of  April  12,  it  must  have  been  the  work 
of  stragglers,  or  the  prowlers  and  gueril- 
las not  commanded  by  or  responsible  to 
any  authority,  who  infested  this  section 
during  this  period. 

The  belief  herein  expressed,  that  the 
* Official  Records,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  31. 


report  of  the  sub-corn  mi ttee  of  Congress 
was  a 4 4 war  measure,”  and  that  subsequent 
investigation  by  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington did  not  sustain  the  charges  of  a 
massacre,  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
on  April  15  General  Grant  despatched, 
44  If  our  men  have  been  murdered  after 
capture,  retaliation  must  be  resorted  to 
promptly.”* 

On  the  following  day  Secretary -of -War 
Stanton  directed  General  Sherman  as 
follows:  “You  will  please  direct  a com- 
petent officer  to  investigate  and  report 
minutely,  and  as  early  as  possible,  the 
facts  in  relation  to  the  alleged  butchery 
of  our  troops  at  Fort  Pillow.”  As  no 
retaliation  was  ever  made,  there  is  in  the 
fact  of  this  investigation  an  admission 
that  no  massacre  occurred. 

The  writer  has  come  in  personal  con- 
tact with  many  of  Forrest's  officers  and 
men  since  the  war,  and  all  have  emphat- 
ically denied  the  story  of  a massacre 
which  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  of 
Congress  asserted  had  taken  place.  With- 
in recent  years  that  report  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a number  of  these  survivors, 
with  the  request  that  a reply  under  oath 
be  returned. 

W i thou  t exception , th  ey  sol  em  n 1 y swear 
that  they  were  present  and  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  Fort  Pillow  on  April  12, 
1864,  and  that  the  testimony  of  certain 
witnesses,  made  before  the  sub  committee 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  stating 
that  a massacre  of  the  garrison  took  place 
after  the  fort  was  captured,  is  false.  They 
make  oath  that  no  act  was  committed  by 
the  Confederate  troops  which  in  any  way 
justified  the  report  which  that  committee 
submitted;  that  no  surrender  was  ever 
made;  that  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
when  they  retreated  from  the  fort,  took 
their  guns  with  them,  and  some  of  them 
continued  to  make  resistance  by  firing 
at  the  Confederates  from  beneath  the 
bluff  until  they  were  shot  down;  that 
others  plunged  into  the  river  to  escape 
by  swimming,  and  refusing  to  return 
to  the  bank  when  ordered,  were  also 
fired  at,  and  a number  thus  perished; 
others,  in  fright  or  desperation,  broke 
through  the  line,  and  not  halting  when 
commanded,  were  pursued  and  shot.  All 
but  two  of  these  witnesses  swear  that 
they  saw  the  whiskey  which  had  been 
freely  distributed  to  the  troops  within  the 
works— and  the  statement  is  general  that 

* Official  Records,  Vol.  XXXII,  * lll,p.  336. 
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a large  majority  of  the  negroes,  and  many 
of  the  whites,  having  free  access  to  this 
liquor,  demonstrated  by  their  conduct 
that  they  were  then  under  the  demoral- 
izing influence  of  this  intoxicant — and 
that  no  cruelties  were  practised  by  For- 
rest's men  upon  any  prisoners,  wounded 
or  unwounded. 

General  James  R.  Chalmers,  a member 
of  the  United  States  Congress  since  the 
war,  and  a lawyer  of  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
was  second  in  command  to  General  For- 
rest in  this  engagement.  He  swears  that 
the  charge  of  a massacre  is  absolutely 
false ; that  those  of  the  garrison  who  were 
sober  enough  to  realize  the  hopelessness 
of  their  situation  after  the  fort  was 
stormed,  surrendered,  and  thus  escaped 
being  killed  or  wounded;  that  General 
Forrest  rushed  into  the  fort  as  quickly  as 
he  could  ride  from  the  position  he  occu- 
pied at  the  time  of  the  assault,  and  while 
the  firing  was  goiug  on  beneath  the  bluff, 
and  after  the  surrender  of  most  of  the 
whites  and  some  sixty  negroes  had  taken 
place,  he  gave  orders  to  stop  the  firing, 
which  was  done  immediately.  One  Con- 
federate within  his  observation,  who  dis- 
regarded this  order,  he  personally  arrest- 
ed and  placed  under  guard  for  the  of- 
fence. Some  of  the  Federals,  mostly 
negroes,  who  in  fright  or  desperation 
broke  through  the  Confederates  in  the  ef- 
fort to  escape,  were  pursued  and  shot,  as 
were  those  who  attempted  to  escape  by 
swimming  down  the  river.  Some  of 
these  were  killed,  and  some  few  succeed- 
ed in  getting  away.  He  further  testi- 
fies: “ The  Federal  flag  was  not  lowered, 
and  no  surrender  of  the  garrison  was 
ever  made.  As  the  Federals  rushed  down 
the  bluff  they  carried  their  guns  witli 
them,  and  many  of  them  turned  and  fired 
as  they  retreated,  and  continued  to  fire 
from  beneath  the  bluff,  and  these  were 
the  only  men  shot  after  the  flag  was  haul- 
ed down.” 

Brigadier-General  Tyree  H.  Bell,  now 
a prominent  citizen  of  Fresno,  California, 
was  i?i  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
assaulting  column,  and  was  among  the 
first  to  reach  Jbe  interior  of  the  fort.  He 
swears:  “I  went  over  the  parapet  with 
my  men,  and  the  first  thing  I noticed 
after  the  firing  ceased  was  three  or  four 
vessels  of  whiskey,  with  tin  cups  attach- 
ed, sitting  within  the  fort.  The  drunken 
condition  of. the  garrison,  and  the  failure 
of  Bradford  to  surrender,  thus  necessita- 


ting the  assault,  were  the  causes  of  the 
fatality.  The  statements  in  relation  to 
the  alleged  ‘ cruelty  and  barbarism  ’ prac- 
tised by  Forrest’s  command  are  a tissue  of 
lies  from  end  to  end.” 

Colonel  Robert  McCulloch,  who  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  the  Confederates, 
now  living  at  Clarks  Fork,  near  Boone- 
ville,  Missouri,  at  this  date  Major  General 
of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  of  his 
State,  and  who  recently,  though  advanced 
in  years,  offered  his  services  to  the  Pre- 
sident in  the  Spanish  war,  swears  “that 
there  was  no  massacre  at  Fort  Pillow, 
and  that  nothing  occurred  during  or  after 
the  engagement  which,  with  due  regard 
for  fairness  and  the  truth  of  history, 
could  be  construed  into  a massacre.  Not 
a gun  was  fired,  nor  a prisoner  or  non- 
combatant  killed,  to  my  knowledge  or  be- 
lief, after  the  surrender  was  made.  The 
testimony  of  certain  witnesses,  stating 
that  a massacre  of  the  garrison  took  place 
after  the  fort  was  captured,  is  false.  The 
presence  of  open  vessels  containing  whis- 
key within  the  fort,  together  with  the 
conduct  of  the  troops  after  the  Confeder- 
ates had  carried  the  works,  showed  plain- 
ly that  a large  proportion  of  the  garrison 
were  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  the 
time  of  the  assault.  The  Federal  flag 
flying  over  the  fort  was  not  lowered  un- 
til after  the  garrison  had  fled  for  refuge 
under  the  bluff  immediately  behind  the 
works,  and  no  surrender  was  made  by 
any  officer  of  the  garrison.  As  the  Fed- 
eral soldiers  rushed  for  the  blulf  they  car- 
ried their  guns  with  them,  and  many  of 
them  turned  and  fired  at  us  as  they  re- 
treated, and  some  continued  to  fire  from 
the  crowd  below  the  bank.”  This  gallant 
soldier,  as  honorable  a man  as  ever  olfer 
ed  his  life  for  any  cause,  closes  his  state- 
ment by  saying,  “I  was  in  a great  many 
battles  during  the  war,  and  know  where- 
of I speak,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  we 
never  made  a mor3  manly  or  fairer 
fight.” 

The  statement  of  Colonel  McCulloch  is 
sustained  by  Colonel  C.  R.  Barteau,  at 
present  (in  1899)  a practising  lawyer  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee;  by  Major  Charles 
W.  Anderson,  President  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Veteran  Association  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  now  living  at  Florence  in  that 
State;  and  by  a long  list  of  survivors 
now  living  and  respected  as  honorable 
men  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
reside. 
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BY  FREDERIC  REMINGJON. 


VI7TLLIAM  or  “Billy”  Burling  had 
V?  for  these  last  four  years  worn 
three  yellow  stripes  on  his  coat  sleeve 
with  credit  to  the  insignia.  Leading  up 
to  this  distinction  were  two  years 
when  he  had  only  worn  two,  and  back 
of  that  were  yet  other  annums  when  his 
blue  blouse  had  been  severely  plain  ex- 
cept for  five  brass  buttons  down  the 
front.  This  matter  was  of  no  conse- 
quence in  all  the  world  to  any  one  ex- 
cept Burling,  but  the  nine  freezing,  grill- 
ing, famishing  years  which  he  had  so 
successfully  contributed  to  the  cavalry 
service  of  the  United  States  were  the 
“clean-up  ” of  his  assets.  He  had  gained 
distinction  in  several  pounding  finishes 
with  the  Indians;  he  was  liked  in  bar- 
racks and  respected  on  the  line;  and  he 
had  wrestled  so  sturdily  with  the  books 
that  when  his  name  came  up  for  promo- 
tion to  an  officer  s commission  he  had 
passed  the  examinations.  On  the  very 
morning  of  which  I speak,  a lieutenant 
of  his  company  had  quietly  said  to  him: 
“You  need  not  say  anything  about  it, 
but  I heard  this  morning  that  your  com- 
mission had  been  signed  and  is  now  on 
the  way  from  Washington.  I want  to 
congratulate  you.” 

“ Thank  you,”  replied  William  Burling 
as  the  officer  passed  on.  The  sergeant 
sat  down  on  his  bunk  and  said,  mentally, 
‘‘It  was  a damn  long  time  coming.” 

There  is  nothing  so  strong  in  human 
nature  as  the  observance  of  custom,  es- 
pecially when  all  humanity  practises  it, 
and  the  best  men  in  America  and  Europe, 
living  or  dead,  have  approved  of  this  one. 
It  has,  in  cases  like  the  sergeant’s,  been 
called  “ wetting  a new  commission.”  I 
suppose  in  Mohammedan  Asia  they  buy 
a new  wife.  Something  outrageous  must 
be  done  when  a military  man  celebrates 
his  “step”;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  Wil- 
liam Burling  was  oppressed  by  a desire  to 
blow  off  steam.  Here  is  where  the  four 
years  of  the  three  stripes  stood  by  this 
hesitating  mortal  and  overpowered  the 
exposed  human  nature.  Discipline  had 
nearly  throttled  custom,  and  before  this 
last  could  catch  its  breath  again  t lie  or- 


derly came  in  to  tell  Burling  that  the 
colonel  wanted  him  up  at  headquarters. 

It  was  early  winter  at  Fort  Adobe,  and 
the  lonely  plains  were  white  with  a new 
snow.  It  certainly  looked  lonely  enough 
out  beyond  the  last  buildings,  but  in 
those  days  one  could  not  trust  the  plains 
to  be  as  lonely  as  they  looked.  Mr.  Sitting- 
Bull  or  Mr.  Crazy-Horse  might  pop  out 
of  any  coulee  with  a goodly  following, 
and  then  life  would  not  be  worth  living 
for  a wayfarer.  Some  of  these  liigh- 
flavored  romanticists  had  but  lately  re- 
moved the  hair  from  sundry  buffalo- 
hunters  in  Adobe's  vicinity,  and  troops 
were  out  in  the  field  trying  to  “kill,  cap- 
ture, or  destroy'’  them,  according  to  the 
ancient  and  honorable  form.  All  this 
was  well  known  to  Sergeant  Burling 
when  he  stiffened  up  before  the  colonel. 

“Sergeant,  all  my  scouts  are  out  writh 
the  commands,  and  I am  short  of  of- 
ficers in  post.  I have  an  older  here  for 
Captain  Morestead,  whom  I suppose  to  be 
at  the  juncture  of  Old  Womans  Fork  and 
Lightning  Creek,  and  I want  you  to  de- 
liver it.  You  can  easily  find  their  trail. 
The  order  is  important,  and  must  go 
through.  How  many  men  do  you  want?" 

Burling  had  not  put  in  nine  years  on 
the  plains  without  knowing  a scout's  an- 
swer to  that  question.  “Colonel,  I pre- 
fer to  go  alone.”  There  was  yet  another 
reason  than  “he  travels  the  fastest  who 
travels  alone”  in  Burling’s  mind.  He 
knew  it  would  be  a very  desirable  thing 
if  he  could  take  that  new  commission 
into  the  officers’  mess  with  the  prestige 
of  soldierly  devotion  upon  it.  Then,  too. 
nothing  short  of  twenty-five  men  could 
hope  to  stand  off  a band  of  Indians. 

Burling  had  flipped  a mental  coin.  It 
came  down  heads  for  him,  for  the  colonel 
said:  “All  right,  sergeant.  Dress  warm 
and  travel  nights.  There  is  a moon.  De- 
stroy that  order  if  you  have  bad  luck. 
Understand?” 

“Very  well,  sir,”  and  he  took  the  or- 
der from  the  colonel's  hand. 

The  old  man  noticed  the  figure  of  the 
young  cavalryman,  and  felt  proud  to  com- 
mand such  a man.  He  knew  Burling  was 
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an  officer,  and  he  thought  he  knew  that 
Burling  did  not  know  it.  He  did  not 
like  to  send  him  out  in  such  weather 
through  such  a country,  but  needs  must. 

As  a man  Burling  was  at  the  ripe  age 
of  thirty,  which  is  the  middle  distance  of 
usefulness  for  one  who  rides  a govern- 
ment horse.  He  was  a light  man,  trim 
in  his  figure,  quiet  in  manner,  serious  in 
mind.  His  nose,  eyes,  and  mouth  de- 
noted strong  character,  and  also  that 
there  had  been  little  laughter  in  his  life. 
He  had  a mustache,  and  beyond  this  no- 
thing can  be  said,  because  cavalrymen 
are  primitive  men,  weighing  no  more 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  The 
horse  is  responsible  for  this,  because  he 
cannot  carry  more,  and  that  weight  even 
then  must  be  pretty  much  on  the  same 
ancient  lines.  You  never  see  long,  short, 
or  odd  curves  on  top  of  a cavalry  horse— 
not  with  nine  years  of  field  service. 

Marching  down  to  the  stables,  he  gave 
his  good  bay  horse  quite  as  many  oats  as 
were  good  for  him.  Then  going  to  his 
quarters,  he  dressed  himself  warmly  in 
buffalo  coat,  buffalo  moccasins,  fur  cap 
and  gloves,  and  he  made  one  saddle  pocket 
bulge  with  coffee,  sugar,  crackers,  and  ba- 
con, intending  to  fill  the  opposite  side  with 
grain  for  his  horse.  Borrowing  an  extra 
six-shooter  from  Sergeant  McAvoy,  he  re- 
turned to  the  stables  and  saddled  up.  He 
felt  all  over  his  person  for  a place  to  put 
the  precious  order,  but  the  regulations  are 
dead  set  against  pockets  in  soldiers’ clothes. 
He  concluded  that  the  upper  side  of  the 
saddle*  bags,  where  the  extra  horseshoes 
go.  was  a fit  place.  Strapping  it  down, 
he  mounted,  waved  his  hand  at  the  fellow- 
soldiers,  and  trotted  off  up  the  road. 

It  was  getting  toward  evening,  there 
was  a fine  brisk  air,  and  his  horse  was 
going  strong  and  free.  There  was  no 
danger  until  he  passed  the  Frenchman's 
ranch  where  the  buffalo-hunters  lived; 
and  he  had  timed  to  leave  there  after 
dark  and  be  well  out  before  the  moon 
should  discover  him  to  any  Indians  who 
might  l>e  viewing  that  log  house  with 
little  schemes  of  murder  in  expectance. 

He  got  there  in  the  failing  light,  and 
tying  his  horse  to  the  rail  in  front  of  the 
long  log  house,  he  entered  the  big  room 
where  the  buffalo-hunters  ate,  drank, and 
exchanged  the  results  of  their  hard  la- 
bor with  each  other  as  the  pasteboards 
should  indicate.  There  were  about  fif- 
teen men  in  the  room,  some  inviting  the 


bar,  but  mostly  at  various  tables  guessing 
at  cards.  The  room  was  hot,  full  of  to- 
bacco smoke  and  many  democratic  smells, 
while  the  voices  of  the  men  were  as  hard 
as  the  pounding  of  two  boards  together. 
What  they  said,  for  the  most  part,  can 
never  be  put  in  your  library,  neither 
would  it  interest  if  it  was.  Men  with  the 
bark  on  do  not  say  things  in  their  lighter 
moods  which  go  for  much;  but  when 
these  were  behind  a sage-bush  handling  a 
Sharps,  or  skinning  among  the  tailing 
buffaloes  on  a strong  pony,  what  grunts 
were  got  out  of  them  had  meaning! 

Buffalo-hunters  were  men  of  iron  en- 
deavor for  gain.  They  were  adventurers; 
they  were  not  nice.  Three  buckets  of 
blood  was  four  dollars  to  them.  Theyr 
had  thews,  strong-smelling  bodies,  and 
eager  minds.  Life  was  red  on  the  buf- 
falo-range in  its  day.  There  was  an  in- 
tellectual life — a scientific  turn — but  it  re- 
lated to  flying  lead,  wolfish  knowledge  of 
animals,  and  methods  of  hide-stripping. 

The  sergeant  knew  many  of  them,  and 
was  greeted  accordingly.  He  was  feeling 
well.  The  new  commission,  the  danger- 
ous errand,  the  fine  air,  and  the  ride  had 
set  his  blood  bounding  through  a healthy 
frame.  A young  man  with  an  increased 
heart  action  is  going  to  do  something  be- 
sides standingon  one  foot  leaning  against 
a wall:  nature  arranged  that  long  ago. 

Without  saying  what  he  meant,  which 
was  “let  us  wet  the  new  coni  mission,” 
he  sang  out:  “ Have  a drink  on  the  army. 
Kern  up,  all  you  liide-jerkers,”  and  they 
rallied  around  the  young  soldier  and 
“ wet.”  He  talked  with  them  a few  minutes, 
and  then  stepped  out  into  the  air — partly 
to  look  at  his  horse,  and  partly  to  escape 
the  encores  which  were  sure  to  follow. 
The  horse  stood  quietly.  Instinctively  lie 
started  to  unbuckle  the  saddle  pocket. 
He  wanted  to  see  how  the  “ official  docu- 
ment ” was  riding,  that  being  the  only 
thing  that  oppressed  Binding's  mind. 
But  the  pocket  was  unbuckled,  and  a 
glance  showed  that  the  paper  was  gone. 

His  bowels  were  in  tremolo.  His  heart 
lost  three  beats;  and  then,  as  though  to 
adjust  matters,  it  sent  a gust  of  blood 
into  bis  bead.  He  pawed  at  bis  saddle- 
bags; he  unbuttoned  his  coat  and  search- 
ed with  nervous  fingers  everywhere 
through  his  clothes;  and  then  he  stood 
still,  looking  with  fixed  eyes  at  the  nigh 
front  foot  of  the  cavalry  horse.  He  did 
not  stand  mooning  long;  but  lie  thought 
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through  those  nine  years,  every  day  of 
them,  every  minute  of  them;  he  thought 
of  the  disgrace  both  at  home  and  in  the 
army;  he  thought  of  the  lost  commission, 
which  would  only  go  back  the  same 
route  it  came.  He  took  off  his  overcoat 
and  threw  it  across  the  saddle.  He  un- 
tied his  horse  and  threw  the  loose  rein 
over  a post.  He  tugged  at  a big  sheath- 
knife  until  it  came  from  the  back  side  of 
liis  belt  to  the  front  side,  then  he  drew 
two  big  army  revolvers  and  looked  at  the 
cylinders — they  were  full  of  gray  lead. 
He  cocked  both,  laid  them  across  his  left 
arm,  and  stepped  quickly  to  the  door  of 
the  Frenchman’s  log  house.  As  he  back- 
ed into  the  room  he  turned  the  key  in 
the  lock  and  put  it  under  his  belt. 
Raising  the  revolvers  breast-high  in  front 
of  him,  he  shouted,  “ Attention !”  after 
the  loud,  harsh  habit  of  the  army.  An 
officer  might  talk  to  a battalion  on  parade 
that  way. 

No  one  had  paid  any  attention  to  him 
as  he  entered.  They  had  not  noticed 
him,  in  the.  preoccupation  of  the  room, 
but  every  one  quickly  turned  at  the 
strange  word. 

“Throw  up  your  hands  instantly,  ev- 
ery man  in  the  room !”  and  with  added 
vigor,  “Don't  move!” 

Slowly,  in  a surprised  way,  each  man 
began  to  elevate  his  hands— some  more 
slowly  than  others.  In  settled  commu- 
nities this  order  would  make  men  act  like 
a covey  of  quail,  but  at  that  time  at  Fort 
Adobe  the  six  - shooter  was  understood 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 

“You  there,  bartender,  be  quick!  I’m 
watching  you.”  And  the  bartender  ex- 
alted his  hands  like  a practised  saint. 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  began  the  soldier, 
“the  first  man  that  bats  an  eye  or  twitch- 
es a finger  or  moves  a boot  in  this  room 
will  get  shot  just  that  second.  Sabe?” 

“What’s  the  matter,  Mr.  Soldier?  Be 
you  /oco?”  sang  out  one. 

“No,  I am  not  loco . I'll  tell  you  why 
I am  not.”  Turning  one  gun  slightly  to 
the  left,  he  went  on:  “You  fellow  with 
the  long  red  hair  over  there,  you  sit  still 
if  you  are  not  hunting  for  what’s  in  this 
gun.  I rode  up  to  this  shack,  tied  my 
horse  outside  the  door,  came  in  here,  and 
bought  the  drinks.  While  I was. in  here 
some  one  stepped  out  and  stole  a paper — 
official  document — from  my  saddle  pock- 
ets, and  unless  that  paper  is  returned 
to  me,  I am  going  to  turn  both  of  these 


guns  loose  on  this  crowd.  I know  yen 
will  kill  me,  but  unless  I get  the  paper 
I want  to  be  killed.  So,  gentlemen,  you 
keep  your  hands  up.  You  can  talk  it  over : 
but  remember,  if  that  paper  is  not  handed 
me  in  a few  minutes,  I shall  begin  to 
shoot.”  Thus  having  delivered  himself, 
the  sergeant  stood  by  the  door  with  his 
guns  levelled.  A hum  of  voices  filled 
the  room. 

“ The  soldier  is  right,”  said  some  one. 

“Don't  point  that  gun  at  me;  I bain't 
got  any  paper,  pardner.  I can’t  even 
read  paper,  pard.  Take  it  off;  you  might 
git  narvous.” 

“ That  sojer’s  out  fer  blood.  Don't  hold 
his  paper  out  on  him.” 

“Yes,  give  him  the  paper,”  answered 
others.  “The  man  what  took  that  pa- 
per wants  to  fork  it  over.  This  soldier 
means  business.  Be  quick.” 

“Who’s  got  the  paper?”  sang  a dozen 
voices.  The  bartender  expostulated  with 
the  determined  man— argued  a mistake— 
but  from  the  compressed  lips  of  despera- 
tion came  the  word  “ Remember!” 

From  a near  table  a big  man  with  a 
gray  beard  said:  “Sergeant,  I am  going 
to  stand  up  and  make  a speech.  Don't 
shoot.  I ain  with  you.”  And  he  rose 
quietly",  keeping  an  inquisitive  eye  on  the 
Burling  guns,  and  began: 

“ This  soldier  is  going  to  kill  a bunch 
of  people  here  ; any  one  can  see  that. 
That  paper  ain't  of  no  account.  What- 
ever did  any  fool  want  to  steal  it  for?  I 
have  been  a soldier  myself,  and  I know 
what  an  officer’s  paper  means  to  a de 
spatch  - bearer.  Now,  men,  I sayr,  after 
we  get  through  with  this  mess,  what  men 
is  alive  ought  to  take  the  doggone  paper- 
thief,  stake  the  feller  out,  and  build  a 
slow'  fire  on  him,  if  he  can  be  ridden 
down.  If  the  man  what  took  the  paper 
will  hand  it  lip,  we  all  agree  not  to  do 
anything  about  it.  Is  that  agreed?” 

“ Yes,  yes,  that's  agreed,”  sang  the 
chorus. 

“ Say%  boss,  can't  I put  my*  arms  down  f 
asked  a man  who  had  become  weary. 

“If  you  do,  it  will  be  forever,”  came 
the  simple  reply. 

Said  one  man,  wfho  had  assembled  his 
logistics:  “There  was  some  stompin' 
around  yar  after  we  had  that  drink  on 
the  sojer.  Whoever  went  out  that  door 
is  the  feller  what  got  yer  document;  and 
ef  he'd  a-tooken  y’er  horse,  I wouldn't 
think  much— I'd  be  lookin’  fer  that  play. 
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stranger.  But  to  go  cincha  a piece  of  pa- 
per! Well,  I think  you  must  be  plumb 
loco  to  shoot  up  a lot  of  men  like  we  be 
fer  that  yar.” 

“Say,”  remarked  a natural  observer — 
one  of  those  minds  which  would  in  other 
places  have  been  a head  waiter  or  some 
other  highly  sensitive  plant — “ I reckon 
that  Injun  over  thar  went  out  of  this 
room.  I seen  him  go  out.” 

A little  French  half-breed  on  Burl  mg’s 
right  said,  “Maybe  as  you  keel  de  man 
what ’ave ’and  you  de  papier— hey?” 

“No,  on  my  word  I will  not,”  was  the 
promise,  and  with  that  the  half  - breed 
continued:  “ Well,  de  papier  ees  een  nia 
pocket.  Don’t  shoot.” 

The  sergeant  walked  over  to  the  abomi- 
nation of  a man,  and  putting  one  pistol 
to  his  left  ear,  said,  “Give  it  up  to  me 
with  one  fist  only — mind,  now  !”  But  the 
half-breed  had  no  need  to  be  admonished, 
and  he  handed  the  paper  to  Burling,  who 
gathered  it  into  the  grip  of  his  pistol 
hand,  crushing  it  against  the  butt. 

Sidling  to  the  door,  the  soldier  said, 
“Now  I am  going  out,  and  I will  shoot 
any  one  who  follows  me.”  He  returned 
one  gun  to  its  holster,  and  while  cover- 
ing the  crowd,  fumbled  for  the  key-hole, 
which  he  found.  He  backed  out  into  the 
night,  keeping  one  gun  at  the  crack  of 
the  door  until  the  last,  when  with  a quick 
spring  he  dodged  to  the  right,  slam- 
ming the  door. 

The  room  was  filled  with  a thunderous 
roar,  and  a dozen  balls  crashed  through 
the  door. 

He  untied  his  horse,  mounted  quickly 
with  the  overcoat  underneath  him,  and 
galloped  away.  The  hoof- beats  reassured 
the  buffalo  - hunters;  they  ran  outside 
and  blazed  and  popped  away  at  the  fast- 
receding  horseman,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Then  there  was  a scurrying  for  ponies, 
and  a pursuit  was  instituted,  but  the 
grain-fed  cavalry  horse  was  soon  lost  in 
the  darkness.  And  this  was  the  real  end 
of  Sergeant  William  Burling. 

The  buifalo-hunters  followed  the  trail 
next  day.  All  night  long  galloped  and 
trotted  the  trooper  over  the  crunching 
snow,  and  there  was  no  sound  except 
when  the  moon  stricken  wolves  harked 
at  his  horse  from  the  gray  distance. 

The  sergeant  thought  of  the  recent  oc- 
currence. The  reaction  weakened  him. 
His  face  flushed  with  disgrace;  hut  he 
knew  the  commission  was  safe,  and  did 


not  worry  about  the  vengeance  of  the 
buffalo-hunters,  which  was  sure  to  come. 

At  daylight  he  rested  in  a thick  tim- 
bered bottom,  near  a cut  bank,  which  in 
plains  strategy  was  a proper  place  to  make 
a fight.  He  fed  himself  and  his  horse, 
and  tried  to  straighten  and  smooth  the 
crumpled  order  on  his  knee,  and  wonder- 
ed if  the  people  at  Adobe  would  hear  of 
the  unfortunate  occurrence.  His  mind 
troubled  him  as  he  sat  gazing  at  the  of- 
ficial envelope;  he  was  in  a brown  study. 
He  could  not  get  the  little  sleep  he  need- 
ed, even  after  three  hours’  halt.  Being 
thus  preoccupied,  he  did  not  notice  that 
his  picketed  horse  from  time  to  time 
raised  his  head  and  pricked  his  ears  tow- 
ard his  back  track.  But  finally,  with  a 
start  and  a loud  snort,  the  horse  stood 
eagerly  watching  the  bushes  across  the 
little  opening  through  which  he  had 
come. 

Burling  got  on  his  feet,  and  untying 
his  lariat,  led  his  horse  directly  under  the 
cut  bank  in  some  thick  brush.  As  he  was 
in  the  act  of  crawling  up  the  bank  to 
have  a look  at  the  fiat  plains  beyond,  a 
couple  of  rifles  cracked  and  a ball  passed 
through  the  soldier’s  hips.  He  dropped 
and  rolled  down  the  bank,  and  then 
dragged  himself  into  the  brush. 

From  all  sides  apparently  came  Ind- 
ians' “ Ki-yis,”  and  “coyote  yelps.”  The 
cavalry  horse  trembled  and  stood  snort- 
ing, but  did  not  know  which  way  to  run. 
A great  silence  settled  over  the  snow, 
lasting  for  minutes.  The  Sioux  crawled 
cjoser,  and  presently  saw  a bright  little 
fiare  of  fire  from  the  courier's  position, 
and  they  poured  in  their  bullets,  and  again 
there  was  quiet.  This  the  buffalo-hunters 
knew  later  by  the  “sign”  on  the  trail. 
To  an  old  hunter  there  is  no  book  so 
plain  to  read  as  footprints  in  the  snow. 

And  long  afterwards,  in  telling  about 
it,  an  old  Indian  declared  to  me  that 
when  they  reached  the  dead  body  they 
found  the  ashes  of  some  paper  which  the 
soldier  had  burned,  and  which  had  re- 
vealed his  position.  “Was  it  his  medi- 
cine which  had  gone  back  on  him?” 

“No,”  I explained,  “ it  wasn't  his  medi- 
cine, hut  the  great  medicine  of  the  white 
man,  which  bothered  the  soldier  so." 

“Hump!  The  great  Washington  med- 
icine maybeso.  It  make  dam  fool  of  sol- 
diers lots  of  time  I know  ’bout,”  con- 
cluded “Bear  in  the  Night."  as  he  hitched 
up  bis  blanket  around  his  waist. 
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BEHIND  THE  PINK  WALLS  OF  THE  FORBIDDEN 

CITY  AT  PEKING. 

THE  DRAMA  OF  AN  IMPERIAL  REFORMER. 

BY  “CATHAY” 


IN  one  of  those  pregnant  sentences  with 
which  Lord  Salisbury  occasionally  re- 
lieves the  decorous  tedium  of  debates  in 
the  gilded  chamber  of  the  House  of 
Lords  at  Westminster,  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  replying  to  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  on  the  China  question,  indi- 
cated the  great  unknown  quantity  which 
baffles  every  calculation  of  Western  di- 
plomacy at  Peking.  “ If  the  noble  lord,” 
he  remarked,  with  an  undisguised  touch 
of  irony,  “wants  to  know  what  is  the 
destiny  impending  over  China,  I will  ask 
hirn  to  reveal  to  me  what  is  going  on  in 
a certain  palace  in  Peking,  and  perhaps 
in  a certain  island  within  that  palace. 
The  future  of  China  does  not  lie  in  our 
hands.  It  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
erning power  of  China.” 

Breached  and  battered  like  the  Great 
Wall  which  the  rulers  of  China  erected 
hundreds  of  years  ago  against  the  forays 
of  Central- Asian  hordes,  the  adamantine 
wall  of  self-isolation  which  sheltered 
them  for  centuries  against  all  contact 
with  “the  outer  barbarians”  has  given 
way  in  every  direction  before  the  aggres- 
sive impact  of  Western  energy.  Not 
only  have  the  Chinese  within  the  last 
half-century  tasted  the  bitterness  of  de- 
feat in  three  foreign  wars,  but  they  have 
had  to  witness  in  sullen  helplessness  the 
gradual  invasion  of  their  country  by  all 
those  subtle  forces  of  modern  civilization 
which  are  the  irresistible  forerunners  of 
foreign  ascendency  and  dominion  wher- 
ever they  come  in  contact  either  with  ab- 
solute barbarism, as  in  Africa, or  with  effete 
medievalism,  as  in  Asia.  The  foreign 
locomotive  shrieks  at  the  gates  of  Peking; 
foreign  steamers  plough  their  way  for  a 
thousand  miles  up  the  Yang-tse;  for- 
eign engineers  are  busy  sinking  shafts 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, without  the 
slightest  compunction  for  the  mysterious 
Fung  shut  whom  their  operations  may 
disturb;  gigantic  factories  equipped  with 
all  the  appliances  of  modern  industry  are 
springing  up  in  the  foreign  settlements, 
each  of  which  forms  an  iniperinm  in 


imperio ; the  foreign  missionary  and  the 
foreign  merchant  enforce  with  increasing 
energy  their  treaty  rights  to  circulate 
their  spiritual  and  their  material  wares 
far  away  in  the  interior  of  the  country; 
the  very  revenues  of  the  state  are  being 
mortgaged  one  after  another  to  foreign 
creditors,  and  every  foreign  loan  means  a 
tightening  of  foreign  control  over  some 
new  branch  of  the  administration;  the 
whole  territory  of  the  empire  is  being 
carved  out  into  foreign  “ spheres  of  influ- 
ence” and  “spheres  of  interest,”  and  its 
chief  strategic  positions  “leased”  to  for- 
eign powers  under  a new  diplomatic  for- 
mula which  barely  pretends  to  disguise 
the  reality  of  annexation;  the  Tsung-li- 
Yamen  serves  chiefly  as  a buffer  to  re- 
ceive and  deaden  the  shock  of  diplomatic 
conflicts  between  the  foreign  powers 
within  the  gates  of  Peking;  even  the 
Emperor  and  his  masterful  guardian,  the 
Empress  Dowager,  have  been  fain  to  re- 
ceive in  public  audience,  and  on  a foot- 
ing of  outwrard  equality,  foreign  princes 
and  ambassadors  who  but  a few  years 
ago  were  only  grudgingly  admitted  into 
the  hall  of  imperial  tributaries  in  the 
outer  precincts  of  the  Forbidden  City. 

Yet  of  the  mysterious  forces  generated 
within  the  pink  walls  of  the  Forbidden 
City,  of  the  “governing  power”  to  which 
Lord  Salisbury  referred,  and  which  still 
holds,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  its  hands 
the  future  of  China,  the  outside  world  is 
as  profoundly  ignorant  to  day  as  it  was 
five  or  fifty  or  five  hundred  years  ago. 
Weather-beaten  and  battered  by  storms 
from  within  and  from  without,  the  huge, 
unwieldy,  disjointed  empire  still  lives 
and  moves,  and  has  a being  of  its  own, 
and  from  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  im- 
perial palace  there  still  flows  to  the  re- 
motest Yamens  of  far  away  provinces  a 
steady,  if  attenuated,  tide  of  enduring  vi- 
tality. But  who  among  foreigners  has 
ever  succeeded  in  tracing  that  tide  back 
to  its  true  fountain-head? 

The  traveller  can  pass  nowadays  un- 
molested through  any  one  of  the  sixteen 
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that  mui'Ktl  behind  thi-ir  t'hi'Uij.  Ute  iii)|^i;»k'l;-'Cirv,  died  though  it; 

battleuKUiTs  i>Mr:  gandv  splendor  tin  e*  mi  ho  us  .bj  the  public  other*  ant!  tin* 
*pca»?ahte  sqbitldr  of  Peiciv>Aj|  Hn  can  of  .'ih£  mvl  m 

wander  at  ins  ov>  v r 1 » . • stretches  mu.nv  ut  the  profiles  et  du*  bl'aorl  and 

of  jttiiiHV  and ^ whi^b  other  inippriid  ciaiisrri^n-*  it  is  as  U were 

With i u til**-  walk'd  ^tulosmr  .>f  »l.mt  bu^-  but  the  outer  «sitm  of.  the  Krnporors  ^ n 
$*&*>! L?d***nuu.-  hirtrtc the  ^raduaJ  deedy  of  tasukoteo.  Reis.  just  as  in  Ml  the  oUi^r 
iiK  fwxn&r  ^ruuheur  an.l  ik*’ sfmnkttgft  *a<  ajiiiirlers  of  the  capital.  everything — iii 
he  tuiVi  tli.i'ea.U  ivaj  b^fr^v  Lord  Qurzoi  i > gc*Mi  v-e  fjeft-'cri  j.#- 
through  the  crowded  *ir^  N of  th^i  few  bon  - -h*  :i  jioMk'  and  indc^on'  ? But  in 
populous  ipiaKC.is  m which  Re  iifi-  of  the  the  heart  of  (Ins  rnieio^uv^  there  ri>->  . 
capital  is  IhHv  eoiieiuoratih,  soul  watch  msl  and  .nuvrnkwf.  em-hroO-r*  -*■ heo-  * 
tlit  bewildering  flow  of  co-vohs*  rrMlh  cvythihir\s>?lanit  <i Wo >,  voo«w.ifand  5CHled- 
sUrgifijr  iu  iilhj  -mi!  i\f  the  ClUtt*  war*  ijnre  ft  is  (he  /faa  •«,•/*  nfirrh*-ntj.  1 1?»>  ibnk  For 
wti4W:  ’ Avail  winch  the  • t;n<lv2^i>' *•* .'I'iiiJtHm . ‘'t t<# . 

Onovse  from  .'the  iur’ar  * d >\  If  he  tVd  VS'hh* il  none  hoi  she  |>Ci  v fbw  <"i;n 

b:w  the  >lrenu>  of  ^,vifl  Sedan  rhwus,  n,t  pruielrab*.  and  then  f>n'i  v ro  rar-  and 
which  Iddte  'Of  rank  nud  rouwhvm?*;  hf  slated  iMvrvaK  Shortly  lifter' -midnight 
hiifb  .ajc^wo  are  horur  iMMoud  ^hj^oiy  ii.»e  ar»-  ^>pnh(al  evrrv  ui^hi  hMoluai 

drawn  'rn-i*t-:oii.s  hv  n.*i«ys  *if  u;i.rvhio;.  ihe  iH^hest  odi*  »«» Is  rind  di'^nii  o -r.  of  Ujh 
sbouiioir  hr  anus,  ho  will  hud  iumsoir  state  w-iux  pio^irat'?.  befi/tc  Uio  Uivonv  i% 
iiifhkidc  r<>t  another  von’h-d  ^uadran^lo,  port  in  The  sacred  preserua*  on  the  pro-* 
al.ionr  seven  tirih*-  h>  eiYom*.  fi*i'k>  UdsS  : rcss  of  affairs  in  their  respiau  ve  depart 
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merits,  and,  having  taken  the  imperial 
commands,  leave  the  palace  again  before 
sunrise.  Very  rarely  in  the  earlier  years 
of  foreign  intercourse,  but  of  late  more 
frequently,  the  representatives  of  the 
powers  at  Peking  are  hustled  in  through 
the  serried  ranks  of  court  eunuchs  and 
imperial  clansmen  to  deliver  formal  mes- 
sages of  courtesy  to  the  Son  of  Heaven  in 
person  in  one  of  the  outlying  halls  of  the 
palace.  Nor  has  the  Etnperor  himself 
ever  left  the  precincts  of  the  Forbidden 
City,  except  toioffer  up  on  the  great  fes- 
tival days  the  customary  sacrifices  at  the 
imperial  temples,  or  to  pay  ceremonial 
visits  to  the  Dowager  Empress  at  her 
own  court  in  the  Summer  Palace.  Not 
a single  male  adult  of  whatsoever  rank 
or  age  is  allowed  to  reside  in  this  sacred 
city  of  yellow-tiled  palaces  and  pleasure- 
gardens  where  the  Emperor  dwells  alone, 
kwa-jin , “the  one  man ’’amongst  a horde 
of  some  ten  thousand  women  and  eu- 
nuchs. Manifold  are  the  titles  used  in 
addressing  the  imperial  person  — Tien- 
hwang“  celestial  august  one”;  Sliing-ti , 
“sacred  sovereign”;  Wansuiyeh , “sire 
of  ten  thousand  years  ” ; etc.,  etc. ; but 
the  truest  of  them  all,  though  perhaps 
not  in  the  sense  originally  contemplated 
by  his  ancestors,  is  the  one  by  which  the 
Emperor  designates  himself — Kwa-kuin, 
“ the  solitary  prince.”  For  what  prince 
more  solitary  than  the  unhappy  youth 
who,  still  nominally  reigning  on  the 
dragon  throne,  the  lord  of  life  and  death 
over  400,000,000  souls,  yet  cannot  call  his 
very  soul  his  own?  Not  for  the  first  time 
in  Chinese  history  there  looms  behind  the 
throne  one  of  those  mysterious,  masterful 
types  of  Asiatic  womanhood  who,  burst- 
ing asunder,  by  the  subtle  craft  of  their 
uncultured  intellect  and  by  the  fierceness 
of  their  passions,  all  the  trammels  which 
Oriental  custom  and  tradition  impose 
upon  their  sex,  get  such  a grip  of  power, 
when  they  have  once  been  fortunate 
enough  to  seize  it,  as  male  rulers  seldom 
acquire  even  in  the  most  autocratic 
states. 

Of  the  tortuous  and  blood-stained  paths 
by  which  the  Dowager  Empress  has  reach- 
ed her  present  position  of  unchallenged 
supremacy  we  cannot  track  the  whole  in- 
tricate course.  Only  the  distant  echo  of 
the  tragedies  enacted  behind  that  girdle 
of  pink  walls  ever  reaches  the  outer  world. 
But  we  can  mark  at  least  the  most  im- 
portant stages  of  her  strange  career. 


When  the  Emperor  Hsien  Fung,  who  had 
fled  from  Peking  in  1860  at  the  approach 
of  the  Anglo-French  expedition,  died  in 
the  following  year  at  Jehol,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a son  barely  six  years  old, 
borne  to  him  by  one  of  his  concubines. 
Worn  out  by  debauchery,  and  surrounded 
by  greedy  courtiers  whose  only  thought 
was  to  retain  for  themselves  the  control 
of  the  empire,  Hsien  Fung  had  been  in- 
duced on  his  death -bed  to  appoint  from 
amongst  his  favorites  a council  of  eight, 
which  was  to  form  a Board  of  Regency 
during  his  son’s  minority.  But  Hsien 
Fung’s  brother,  Prince  Kung.  a man  of 
character  and  ability,  who  had  been 
brought  into  close  contact  with  foreigners 
during  the  recent  peace  negotiations,  had 
measured  the  new  dangers  which  threat- 
ened the  empire  from  without,  and  heclear 
ly  foresaw  the  disastrous  consequences 
which  would  ensue  if  the  supreme  power 
fell  permanently  into  the  hands  of  a knot 
of  profligate  and  reactionary  officials.  He 
entered  into  communication  with  Hsien 
Fung’s  widow,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
recommendations  she  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing from  Jehol  with  the  young  Emperor 
and  his  mother.  By  a bold  coup  de  main 
the  whole  Board  of  Regency,  which  had 
hastened  to  follow  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tives to  Peking,  was  summarily  arrested, 
and  the  two  leading  members,  both  ini 
perial  princes,  were  merely  allowed  to 
commit  suicide  as  an  alternative  to  being 
executed,  together  with  their  less-favored 
colleagues,  in  the  public  market  - place. 
The  young  Emperor  was  duly  proclaimed 
under  the  title  of  Tung  Chi  and  the  Re 
gencv  was  committed  during  his  minority 
to  the  widow  of  the  defunct  Emperor,  con- 
jointly with  the  mother  of  the  reigning 
one.  The  senior  Regent,  who,  as  the  prin- 
cipal wife  of  Hsien  Fung,  was  already  the 
Empress  Tsu  An,  was  sty-led  the  Dowager 
Empress  and  Empress  of  the  Eastern  Pal- 
ace. The  junior  Regent,  though  only  an 
imperial  concubine,  was  raised,  as  mother 
of  the  Emperor,  to  the  rank  of  Empress, 
and  under  the  name  of  Empress  Tsu  Tsi 
was  styled  the  Empress  Mother  and  Em 
press  of  the  Western  Palace.  The  mov- 
ing spirit  in  this  bold  and,  on  the  whole, 
justifiable  coup  d'etat  was  unquestionably 
Prince  Kung,  but  though  the  part  played 
in  it  byr  the  two  Empresses,  and  especially 
by-  the  Empress  Tsu  Tsi,  was  doubtless 
rather  passive  than  active,  the  lesson 
which  it  taught  was  at  any  rate  not  lost 
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ried  to  Ah  Lu-Teh,  a Man chu  lady, 'who 
forthwith  assumed  the  rank  of  Eih  press; 
and  in  1873  the  two  Regents ' formally 
handed  over  to  the  Emperor  the  reins 
of  (power.  Their  retirement,  however, 
was  destined  to  be  of  short » duration: 
In  the  following  year  rumors  got  abroad 
that  his  Majesty’s  health  • was  causing 
great  anxiety,  and  on  the  18th  of  Decem: 
ber,  1874,  an  edict  was  published  request- 
ing the  Dowager  Empresses  to  resume 
control  of  the  government.  Within  four 
weeks  from  that  date  Tung  Chi  “ ascended 
upon  the  dragon  to  be  a guest  on  high’” 
His  widow  was  left  pregnant,  but  though, 
had  a male  child  been  born,  Tung 'Chi’s 
posthumous  son  would  have  been  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  empire,  th6  Dowagers 
determined  not%to  await  the  event.  They 
hastened,  on  the  contrary,  to  proclaim  a 
successor  to  the  throne,  and  to  depart,  in 
doing  so,  not  only  from  the  traditions  of 
the  dynasty,  but  from  the  most  sacred 
principles  of  the  one  religious  rite  cher- 
ished by  the  whole  nation,  viz.,  the  rite  of 
ancestral  worship.  To  the  due  perform- 
ance of  that  necessary  rite,  equally  in- 
cumbent upon  the  highest  and  the  low- 
est, upon  the  richest  and  the  poorest,  it  is 
deemed  absolutely  necessary  that  the  heir 
should  belong  to  a younger  generation 
than  the  deceased.  In  defiance  of  this  rule, 
the  Dowager  Empresses  selected  a son  of 
Prince  Chun,  brother  to  the  Emperor 
Hsien  Fung,  and  proclaimed  him  Emper- 
or under  the  title  of  Kwang  Shu;  or  Illus- 
trious Succession . The  new  Emperor  was 
therefore  first  cousin  to  Tung  Chi,  and  as 
such  he  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  qual- 
ified, to  perform  the  usual  rites  before  his 
predecessor  s tablets.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
censors  committed  suicide  in  the  impe- 
rial presence  as  a public  protest  against 
this  violation  of  the  saered  law,  on  the 
first  occasion  when  Kwang  Shu  visited  for 
that  purpose  the  temple  of  his  ancestors. 
But  though  the  Dowager  Empresses  and 
their  advisers  cannot  possibly  have  over- 
looked the  gravity  of  that  drawback,  there 
was  another  consideration  which  far  out- 
weighed it  in  their  ambitious  estimation. 
Kwang  Shu  was  only  three  years  old,  and 
his  accession  meant  the  undisputed  con- 
tinuance of  their  regency  for  another 
long  term  of  years.  The  Empress  Ah 
Lu-Teh,  it  is  true,  was  still  with  child, 
and  unpleasant  questions  might  have 
arisen  had  she  lived  to  bear  a son.  But 
she  siokened  and  died — of  grief,  it  was 
Vol.  XCIX. — No.  W2.-72 


officially  stated,  for  the  death  of*  her  im- 
perial spouse. 

For  the  second  time  a successful  palace 
coup  #etat  -had  placed  in  "the  -Empress 
Tsu  Tsi’s.  hands  a full  share  of  the  su- 
preme power, 'and  as  ye&rs  passed  by  dur- 
ing the  second  regency  that  share  grew 
more  and  more  predominant  until,  in  1881, 
$it  a moment  when  there, was  considerable 
friction  between  the  two  august/ladies,  the 
senior  Regent  was*  carried  off  by  sudden 
illness,  alleged  to  have  been  failure  of  the 
heart.  How  that  failure  exactly-occurred 
the  surviving  Regeut  and  her  confidants 
could  probably  alone  explain.  From* that 
moment,  however,  until  the  Japanese  war 
the  Empress  Dowager,  as  Tsu  Tsi  was 
now  styled  par  excellence , was  supreme. 
Prince  Kung  still  remained  nominally  at 
the  head  jof  affairs,  but  his:  influence  was 
gradually  being  overshadowed  by  that  of 
Li  Hung-Chang,  who,  since  his  appoint- 
ment as  Viceroy  of  the  home  province  of 
Chih  li  in  1870,  had  risen  steadily  in  the 
favor  and  confidence  of  Tsu  Tsi.  In  July, 
1884,  the  trouble  which  had.  arisen  with 
France  over  the  Tongking  question  gave 
the  Dowager  Empress  a not  unwelcome 
opportunity  of  dispensing  with  Prince 
Kung's  services.  The  veteran  statesman 
was  dismissed  from  all  his  offices,  and  he 
retired  for  a period  of  eleven  years  to  the 
tranquil  obscurity  of  a Buddhist  monas- 
tery. Li  Hung-Chang,  however,  as  a 
Chinaman,  could  not  succeed  to  a position 
which  under  the  Manchu  dynasty  had  al- 
ways been  reserved  for  a Manchu.  Again 
the  Empress  Dowager  did  not  hesitate  to 
depart  from  every  precedent.  Though  a 
father  cannot,  according  to  Chinese  cus- 
tom, serve  under  his  son,  the  reigning 
Emperor’s  father,  Prince  Chun,  was  ap- 
pointed to  serve  under  him  as  First  Min- 
ister of  the  state.  But  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager’s judgment  would  seem  on  this  oc- 
casion to  have  been  at  fault.  Prince  Chun 
soon  showed  himself  dissatisfied  with  the 
dummy  part  assigned  to  him,  and  as  the 
young  Emperor  was  growing  in  years,  the 
authority  his  father  acquired  over  him, 
and  the  use  to  which  he  put  it,  began  to 
cause  considerable  alarm  in  the  Empress 
Tsu  Tsi’s  suspicious  mind.  The  return  of 
the  Marquis  Tseng  from  a prolonged  so- 
journ in  Europe,  as  minister  in  London, 
materially  added  to  the  anxieties  of  Li 
Hung  Chang  and  his  imperial  mistress, 
for  his  liberal  ideas  and  large  European 
experience  were  at  once  enlisted  by  Prince 
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Chun  in  support  of  a bold  and  relatively 
enlightened  policy,  which  might  not  have 
permanently  arrested  the  decay  of  the 
empire,  but  which  would  certainly  have 
clipped  the  old  Empress’s  claws. 

Once  more  fortune  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Dowager  Empress.  In  1890 
the  Marquis  Tseng  died  prematurely  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  a few  months  later7 
in  January,  1891,  a not  less  opportune  ill- 
ness removed  Prince  Chun.  Once  more 
the  old  Empress's  power  was  absolute,  and 
though  she  nominally  retired  when  the 
Emperor  Kwang  Shu  attained  his  major- 
ity, it  remained  absolute  until  the  disas- 
trous war  with  Japan.  That  war  was  es- 
sentially the  Empress’s  war.  Though  it 
was  in  some  measure  the  outcome  of  Li 
Hung-Chang's short-sighted  policy, which 
in  Korea,  as  a few  years  previously  in 
Tongking,  had  arrogantly  maintained 
the  rights  of  Chinese  suzerainty  whilst 
shirking  its  corresponding  obligations,  the 
old  Viceroy  was  dimly  conscious  of  the 
inadequacy  of  China’s  military  and  naval 
resources.  At  the  last  moment  his  mind 
misgave  him,  and  he  implored  his  mistress 
to  avoid  the  hazard  of  a final  rupture.  But 
the  Do  wager  Empress  was  bent  upon  chas- 
tising “the  insolent  pigmies,”  as  the  Jap- 
anese were  disdainfully  called.  She  was 
to  celebrate  in  the  forth -coming  autumn, 
on  a scale  of  unprecedented  magnificeuce, 
the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  her  birth. 
The  whole  empire  had  been  laid  under 
contribution  to  defray  the  costs  of  this  cele- 
bration. Caravans  loaded  with  the  more 
or  less  spontaneous  offerings  of  a grate- 
ful people  were  already  on  their  way  to 
Peking  from  the  most  remote  provinces. 
A new'  road  wras  being  built  from  the 
Forbidden  City  to  the  Empress’s  own 
residence,  near  the  Summer  Palace,  for 
the  imperial  procession  to  pass  over,  and 
every  house  and  shop  along  the  road,  and 
the  very  city  gates  and  walls,  were  being 
rejuvenated  and  decorated  in  view  of  the 
auspicious  occasion.  All  that  was  needed 
to  complete  the  apotheosis  of  her  reign 
were  the  trophies  of  victory  in  a foreign 
war,  and  she  was  determined  to  have 
them.  But  for  the  first  time  fortune 
played  her  false.  Instead  of  the  intoxi- 
cating draught  she  had  dreamed  of,  she 
had  to  drain  almost  to  the  very  dregs  the 
bitter  cup  of  humiliation.  As  Hsien 
Fung’s  concubine  she  had  fled  wTith  the 
court  from  Peking  at  the  approach  of  the 
British  and  French  armies  in  1860,  and 


now,  after  more  than  thirty  years  of  pow- 
er and  pleasure  and  glory,  she  had  once 
more  to  pack  up  and  make  preparations 
for  flight  at  the  approach  of  another  de 
spised  invader.  The  conclusion  of  an 
armistice  ultimately  arrested  the  Japanese 
advance  and  averted  the  necessity  of  ac 
tual  flight;  but  how  bitter  must  have 
been  the  proud  old  woman's  feelings 
when  the  imperial  edict  announcing  the 
restoration  of  peace  pleaded,  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  humiliating  terms  on  which  it 
had  been  obtained,  the  filial  piety  of  the 
Emperor  towards  the  DowTager  Empress 
— “ the  venerable  lady  who,  if  hostili 
ties  were  renewed  and  Peking  threatened 
by  the  Japanese,  would  have  had  to  seek 
refuge  in  flight,  and  have  been  exposed 
once  more  to  the  hardships  of  a long  and 
arduous  journey.” 

Her  pride  was  wounded  to  the  quick, 
her  power  shaken,  her  prestige  impaired, 
and  not  alone  her  own  power  and  pres 
tige,  but  those  of  her  devoted  henchman 
Li  Hung-Chang,  w ho,  as  Warden  of  the 
Frontierand  Guardian  of  the  Capital,  was, 
according  to  the  Chinese  theory  of  respon- 
sibility, primarily  answerable  for  the  dis- 
asters of  the  war.  There  were  stormy 
scenes  within  the  palace,  and  angry  re- 
criminations between  the  old  Dowager 
and  the  young  Emperor.  Two  of  the 
censors  audaciously  memorialized  the 
throne,  imploring  the  sovereign  to  save 
the  empire  from  the  evils  of  ‘ petticoat 
government,”  and  the  mild  reproof  their 
exhortations  elicited  showed  tliem  to 
have  been  not  altogether  unwelcome. 
There  were  signs  of  ferment  in  the  prov- 
inces, signs  of  discord  even  amongst  the 
highest  officials  of  the  capital,  who  were 
gradually  ranging  themselves  into  two 
opposite  factions — the  Emperor's  party 
and  the  Empress’s  party.  The  Emperor 
himself  wras,  however,  still  an  almost  un- 
known quantity.  He  was  believed  to  be 
a youth  endowed  with  considerable  in- 
telligence, of  a kindly  but  somewhat 
melancholy  disposition,  whom  a natural 
infirmity  had  saved  from  the  gross  temp- 
tations which  beset  an  Oriental  prince 
brought  up  in  the  corrupt,  atmosphere  of 
the  harem,  impulsive  and  i rresol ute,  ami 
subject  to  violent  fits  of  childish  petu- 
lance. The  first  of  the  two  photographs 
we  have  obtained  from  private  sources  in 
China  represents  the  Emperor  Kwang 
Shu  as  a child  shortly  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne;  the  second  represents  him 
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about  the  period  of  his  marriage,  which 
took  place  in  1889,  and,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected,  has  produced  no  issue.  The 
foreign  diplomatists  who  when  received 
in  audience  have  been  {frivileged  to  see 
the  Son  of  Heaven  seated  on  his  throne, 
and  even  to  exchange  with  him  a few 
words  of  formal  salutation,  agree  in  de- 
scribing his  appearance  as  by  no  means 
unprepossessing.  His  small  oval  face 
and  delicate  features  lack  virility,  and 
there  is  a hunted  look,  as  it  were,  of 
fright  and  suffering  in  his  dreamy  eyes, 
but  a bright  and  pleasant  smile  occasion- 
ally plays  about  the  mobile  lips.  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia  was  allowed  last  year 
to  converse  with  him  on  a footing  of 
greater  intimacy  than  had  hitherto  been 
accorded  to  any  foreigner.  Kwang  Shu’s 
demeanor  was  at  first  painfully  timid  and 
embarrassed,  but  after  he  had  overcome 
his  nervousness  he  appeared  genuinely  to 
enjoy  the  novel  experience,  and  his  sim- 
plicity of  manner  and  unaffected  courtesy 
made  a very  favorable  impression  upon 
his  distinguished  visitor. 

That  the  young  Emperor  realized  in 
some  measure  the  dangers  which  beset 
his  empire  on  every  side  after  the  Japanese 
war  had  disclosed  its  hidden  weakness 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  but 
few  people  believed  that  a youth  reared 
in  such  an  atmosphere  of  ignorance  and 
corruption  could  possibly  possess  either 
the  judgment  or  the  strength  of  purpose 
necessary  to  cope  with  so  desperate  a sit- 
uation. Moreover,  however  excellent 
might  be  his  own  intentions,  where  was 
he  to  look  for  enlightened  advisers  to  put 
them  into  practical  shape,  or  for  patriotic 
officials  to  carry  them  into  execution? 
Where  was  he  to  find,  amongst  the  effete 
bureaucracy  which  lived  by  sucking  dry 
the  life  blood  of  the  empire,  either  the 
moral  or  the  material  support  required 
for  enforcing,  mainly  at  the  expense  of 
that  very  class,  the  vigorous  and  sweep- 
ing reforms  which  could  alone  arrest 
the  fatal  progress  of  decay?  For  a 
couple  of  years,  mdeed,  the  struggle 
between  “the Emperor’s  party  ” and  “ the 
Empress’s  party,”  which  was  known  to 
be  going  on  with  fluctuating  vicissitudes 
in  the  councils  of  the  capital,  seemed  to 
be  little  more  than  a petty  squabble  be- 
tween rival  factions  over  the  flesh-pots  of 
China.  Then  suddenly  the  outside  world 
was  aroused  by  a succession  of  almost 
revolutionary  edicts,  such  as  had  never 


before  been  issued  under  the  Vermilion 
Pencil,  to  the  fact  that  a new  spirit  was 
moving  over  the  stagnant  waters  of  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

While  foreign  observers  had  been  for 
the  most  part  absorbed  in  the  conflict  of 
international  ambitions  and  the  jealous 
competition  of  rival  concession-hunters, 
which  had  turned  Peking  into  the  cock- 
pit of  modern  diplomacy,  the  awakening 
of  the  youuger  generation  amongst  the 
gentry  and  officialdom  of  China  had  passed 
almost  unnoticed.  Under  the  sanction  of 
a few  honest  and  enlightened  viceroys  and 
high  officials,  and  with  the  enthusiastic 
co-operation  of  a small  but  active  body 
of  young  literati , there  had  suddenly 
grown  up,  especially  in  the  great  pro- 
vincial centres  of  middle  and  south- 
ern China,  a deliberate  movement  in  fa- 
vor of  Western  knowledge  and  Western 
ideas. 

One  of  the  most  striking  indications  of 
this  movement  was  a large  and  growing 
demand  for  the  translations  of  foreign 
works  and  similar  publications  in  the 
Chinese  language,  which  “ the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Christian  and  General 
Knowledge  amongst  •the  Chinese”  has 
done  so  much  to  popularize.*  The  sale 
of  the  society’s  works,  for  instance,  rose 
from  $817  in  1893  to  $12,146  in  1897  and 
$18,457  in  1898,  and  the  demand  in  these 
last  years  far  outran  the  supply.  The 
books  issued  by  the  society  do  not  deal, 
it  should  be  noted,  exclusively  or  even 
chiefly  with  religious  questions.  On  the 
contrary,  the  majority,  and  those  espe- 
cially which  have  enjoyed  the  widest  cir- 
culation, deal  with  questions  of  history, 
of  political  economy,  of  social  science 
and  general  education.  Perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  the  whole  series  have  been  Mac- 
kenzie’s XIXth  Century , The  Outline 
of  History  of  Thirty-one  Nations , The 
History  of  the  Japanese  War , The  Rela- 
tion of  Education  to  National  Progress , 
Reform  Papers  by  Seventeen  Foreigners , 
and  The  Review  of  the  Times — a month- 
ly publication.  In  the  course  of  three 
years  (1895-8)  the  number  of  native  news- 
papers, most  of  them  edited  and  written 
by  natives,  rose  from  19  to  70;  and  almost 
every  one  of  these  papers  was  a new  wit- 
* Those  who  may  be  induced  to  take  a closer  in- 
terest in  the  Chinese  reform  movement  should  con- 
sult the  “Eleventh  Annual  Report ” of  that  excel- 
lent society  (with  which  the  writer  of  this  article  has, 
however,  no  personal  connection),  published  at  the 
North  China  Herald  office,  Shanghai,  October,  1 898. 
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ness  in  the  cause  of  progress  and  reform. 
At  the  same  time  considerable  sums  were 
subscribed  by  the  Chinese  themselves  in 
various  provinces  for  the  opening  of 
schools  where  their  children  could  ac- 
quire Western  learning  and  Western 
languages.  Fifteen  hundred  young  men 
of  good  family  applied  to  enter  the  new 
Peking  University,  under  Dr.  Martin’s 
presidency.  Reform  societies,  often  more 
or  less  openly  sanctioned  by  the  local 
authorities,  were  founded  in  the  provin- 
cial centres,  and  rapidly  spread  into  the 
more  remote  townships.  The  literati  in 
many  places  began  to  court  the  society  of 
foreigners,  and  to  solicit  the  advice  of 
missionaries  and  consuls  as  to  the  re- 
generation of  the  country.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  incident  in  the  whole  move- 
ment, until  it  ultimately  reached  Peking 
and  invaded  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
Forbidden  City,  was  the  rapid  conver- 
sion of  the  great  central  province  of 
Hoonan  from  a hot-bed  of  anti-foreign 
fanaticism  into  a centre  of  progressive 
activity. 

It  was  not  till  early  in  1898  that  the 
reform  wave  beat  up  against  the  pink 
walls  of  the  impertal  residence,  and  its 
vivifying  waters  seemed  for  a time  to 
have  penetrated  into  its  most  sluggish 
recesses.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year 
it  was  reported  that  a few  ardent  reform- 
ers had  been  summoned  by  the  Emperor 
to  important  offices  in  the  capital  in  order 
to  assist  him  with  their  advice  in  the  re- 
forms which  he  was  already  contempla- 
ting. A short  time  afterwards  the  Em- 
peror sent  for  a large  number  of  foreign 
books,  which  he  studied  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  new  advisers.  Chief  amongst 
these  was  a Cantonese,  Kang  Yu-Wei, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  whose  liberal 
ideas,  coupled  with  a profound  knowledge 
of  the  time-honored  classics  of  Chinese 
literature,  had  earned  for  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  “ Modern  Sage.”  He  had 
been  appointed  a secretary  of  the  Tsung- 
li-Yamen,  and  had  gained  the  Emperor's 
ear  by  his  courageous  and  enlightened 
patriotism  no  less  than  by  his  scholarly 
accomplishments.  Of  the  rest  of  that 
small  band  of  fervid  reformers  the  most 
distinguished  perhaps  were  Liang  Chi- 
Chao.  also  a Cantonese,  and  a disciple  of 
Rung  Yu-Wei,  and  the  first  editor  of  the 
chief  organ  of  the  party,  the  Chinese  Prog- 
ress: Lin  Sliio,  a native  of  Fo-kien,  and 
a descendant  of  the  notorious  Commis- 


sioner Lin  of  Canton  fame ; Su  Chili  Ching, 
one  of  the  readers  at  the  Hanlin  College 
at  Peking,  the  alma  mater  of  Chinese 
orthodoxy;  and  his  son  Su  In-Chi,  also  a 
member  of  the  fHanlin,  and  Chancellor 
of  Education  for  the  province  of  Iloonau. 
These  and  their  fellow-workers  did  not 
probably  all  belong  to  quite  the  same 
school  of  thought,  but  they  all  strove  for 
a common  purpose,  and  behind  them 
there  undoubtedly  stood  some  of  the 
most  powerful  dignitaries  of  the  state, 
such  as  Chang  Yin-Huan,  who  was  mem- 
ber both  of  the  Grand  Council  and  of  the 
Tsung  li  Yamen,  and  who  had  represented 
his  sovereign  in  London  as  special  am- 
bassador at  Queen  Victoria’s  jubilee  in 
1897 ; Chang  Chi-Tuug,  the  Viceroy  of  the 
middle  Yang-tse,  and  the  veteran  rival 
of  Li  Hung-Chang;  and  Weng  Tung-Ho, 
the  Emperor’s  tutor,  and  the  leader  of 
the  so-called  “Emperor’s  party.” 

With  generous  impulsiveness  the  young 
sovereign  responded  to  the  eager  teach- 
ings of  his  new  councillors.  Edict  after 
edict  appeared  under  the  imperial  sign- 
manual,  heralding,  as  it  seemed,  a revo- 
lution as  sweeping  and  as  far-reaching 
as  that  which  had  transformed  the  face 
of  Japan  just  thirty  years  before.  One 
edict  abolished  the  fossilized  system  of 
examination  for  the  public  service  which 
for  centuries  had  made  the  classical  es- 
say the  supreme  and  only  test  of  effi- 
ciency for  eveiy  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration . Others  established  a university 
for  the  study  of  Western  science  in  Pe- 
king, and  a board  of  translation  for  the 
publication  of  books  of  Western  learning 
in  the  vernacular.  Another  exhorted 
the  young  Manchus,  t*.  <?.,  the  scions  of 
the  ruling  race,  to  travel  abroad  and 
study  foreign  languages  and  customs. 
Another  decree  emphasized  the  duty  of  tol- 
erance towards  Christianity  and  of  protec- 
tion for  Christians,  which  had  already  been 
so  often  proclaimed  in  theory  and  evaded 
in  practice.  Another  recommended  the 
conversion  of  a number  of  temples  into 
schools  of  W estern  education  ; and  finally, 
not  only  was  the  abolition  of  all  useless 
offices  decreed  both  in  the  capital  and  in 
the  provincial  administrations,  but  an 
edict  was  reported  to  be  in  course  of 
preparation  doing  away  with  the  pig- 
tail, and  substituting  European  for  native 
dress.  To  the  Western,  and  especially 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  accustomed  to 
the  mature  and  orderly  progress  of  evolu- 
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tion.  such  drastic  measures  may  well  have 
appeared  dangerously  crude  and  hasty. 
The  case  of  Japan  can  of  course  be  quot- 
ed in  favor  of  the  radical  treatment  ad- 
vocated by  Kang  Yu-Wei  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  they  are  believed  to  have 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  Marquis  Ito’s 
advice  and  experience,  that  distinguished 
statesman,  who  had  himself  played  so 
conspicuous  a part  in  the  regeneration  of 
Japan,  having  paid  a prolonged  visit  to 
Peking  just  when  the  reform  movement 
was  at  its  height.  But  the  Japanese  re- 
formers had  had  at  their  back  not  only  a 
large  and  influential  class  imbued  with 
traditions  of  patriotism  and  unselfishness 
which  were  almost  unknown  in  China, 
but  also  a powerful  reserve  of  physical 
force.  The  Chinese  reformers  had  barely 
begun  to  leaven  the  ignorant  and  corrupt 
mass  of  the  bureaucracy.  Their  revolu- 
tionary measures  were  bound  not  only  to 
provoke  the  bitter  hostility  of  all  those 
who  had  a vested  interest  in  ancient 
abuses,  but  also  to  alarm  the  old-fash- 
ioned prejudices  of  many  of  the  more  re- 
spectable conservatives.  However  much 
faith  they  had  in  the  triumph  of  the 
moral  forces  they  were  setting  in  motion, 
they  should  at  any  rate  have  realized 
that  fair  play  could  only  be  secured  for 
those  moral  forces  by  mustering  in  their 
defence  a reserve  of  physical  force  not 
altogether  disproportionate  to  that  which 
would  inevitably  be  arrayed  against  them. 
In  this  respect  they  unquestionably  dis- 
played the  most  culpable  lack  of  fore- 
thought. It  was  not  till  the  eleventh 
hour  that  they  attempted  to  take  the 
most  elementary  precautions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  imperial  person,  though 
they  had  made  the  Emperor  the  standard- 
bearer  of  their  cause. 

A catastrophe  was  in  these  circum- 
stances inevitable.  The  old  Empress  had 
bided  her  time,  resolute,  vindictive,  impla- 
cable, but  cool-headed  as  ever.  For  three 
years  she  had  played  a waiting  game,  liv- 
ing patiently  in  semi  retirement,  but  from 
time  to  time  showing  her  hand  sufficiently 
to  reassure  her  adherents  and  prove  that 
slic  was  still  a power  in  the  land,  watch- 
ing events  and  guiding  them,  but  careful 
not  to  precipitate  them.  Now  her  oppor- 
tunity had  come.  The  predominance  of 
the  Chinese  element  in  the  Emperor's  new 
entourage  had  aroused  the  arrogant  spirit 
and  racial  hatred  of  the  six  thousand  Man- 
cliu  princes  and  imperial  clansmen  who 


live  by  levying  blackmail  on  their  celes- 
tial kinsman.  The  two  thousand  bloated 
eunuchs  who  batten  on  the  corruption  of 
the  palace  were  in  almost  open  revolt 
against  the  interlopers  who  talked,  “ not 
wisely,  but  too  well,”  of  sweeping  out  the 
Augean  stables  of  the  Forbidden  City;  the 
priests  who  trembled  for  their  temples  and 
tlieir  perquisites;  the  old-fashioned  literati 
whose  intellectual  ascendency  was  bound 
up  with  the  ancient  methods  of  learning; 
the  mandarins  of  every  “button,”  whose 
greed  of  power  means  greed  of  wealth ; the 
high  officials  who  plunder  whole  prov- 
inces, and  the  Yamen  runners  who  are 
content  to  steal  a few  copper  “cash  ” — 
all  were  in  a ferment  of  alarm  and  discon- 
tent, all  watched  eagerly  for  a sign  from 
the  Summer  Palace,  where  the  same  angry 
passions  were  surging  in  the  breast  of  a 
shrivelled  and  painted  old  woman.  But 
it  was  not  upon  the  like  of  them  that  she 
relied.  She  knew  what  the  reformers  had 
forgotten,  that  a brigade  of  soldiers,  even 
of  Chinese  soldiers,  would  suffice  to  over- 
awe the  whole  population  of  Peking, 
mandarins  and  eunuchs,  priests  and  pop- 
ulace, and  it  was  with  the  army  she  had 
laid  her  plans.  What  was  to  become  of 
the  army?  What  was,  above  all,  to  be- 
come of  its  officers  when  the  reformers 
handed  it  over — and  hand  it  over  they 
would,  as  sure  as  fate — to  the  “foreign 
devils,”  to  be  trained  and  drilled  and 
turned  into  food  for  cannon,  according  to 
“barbarian”  custom?  Under  the  Em- 
press’s orders  a large  force  had  been 
moved  up  to  the  neighborhood  of  Peking 
and  carefully  plied  with  promises  and 
threats.  When  the  reformers  woke  up 
too  late  to  these  dangers  and  sent  out  an 
emissary  to  parley  with  the  general  in 
command,  the  latter  listened  to  their  over- 
tures just  long  enough  to  learn  their  se- 
cret intentions,  and  then  hurried  off  to 
his  imperial  mistress  to  inform  her  that  a 
scheme  was  on  foot  for  seizing  her  sacred 
person  and  conveying  her  to  a safe  place 
of  confinement  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. Exactly  wliat  happened  then  lias 
never  yet  become  known.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Emperor,  warned  of  an  imminent 
coup  de  main , attempted  to  escape  from 
the  palace,  intending  to  seek  refuge  at  one 
of  the  foreign  legations,  but  was  discov- 
ered and  forcibly  restrained.  What  is 
known  is  that  his  last  spontaneous  act 
was  to  send  a pathetic  note  to  Kang  Yu- 
Wei  urging  him  to  fly  without  delay. 
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Then  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  drama 
of  the  reforming  Emperor.  The  epi- 
logue is  such  as  might  be  expected  in  an 
Oriental  country.  An  imperial  edict  re- 
stored the  regency  of  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager. Shortly  afterwards  an  ominous  an- 
nouncement appeared  in  the  Peking  Ga- 
zette, that  the  Emperor  was  seriously  ill, 
and  for  a time  he  was  thought  to  be  ac- 
tually dead.  But  a significant  warning 
from  Sir  Claude  MacDonald  to  the  Tsung- 
li-Yamen,  that  his  death  would  create  a 
disastrous  impression  in  Western  coun- 
tries, probably  did  more  to  promote  his 
recovery  than  the  prescriptions  of  all  the 
Chinese  doctors  who  had  been  ostenta- 
tiously summoned  by  imperial  edict  to 
his  bedside.  Kang  Yu-Wei  and  a few  of 
the  leading  reformers  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing their  escape.  But  six  of  their  less 
fortunate  associates  were  executed  in  the 
market  place  at  Peking.  They  met  their 
fate,  according  to  all  accounts,  with  a 
heroism  worthy  of  their  cause.  Many 
others  were  exiled,  degraded,  imprisoned. 
Edict  succeeded  edict  annulling  all  the 
Emperor's  reforming  edicts.  The  reform 
societies  were  dissolved  and  proscribed, 
the  organs  of  the  reform  party  suppressed, 
their  schools  closed,  officials  suspected  of 
sympathy  with  them  dismissed  or  fright- 
ened into  abject  submission,  while  honors 
and  promotions  were  showered  on  the 
anti-foreign  party.  A new  era  of  reaction 
had  set  in,  of  which  the  end  cannot  yet 
be  foretold. 

Once  more  the  old  Empress  had  tri- 
umphed, and  for  the  third  time  within 
four  decades  a successful  palace  conspir- 
acy had  restored  her  supremacy;  but  even 
in  the  cup  of  triumph  there  must  have 
been  a dash  of  bitterness.  She  had  had 
to  rely  almost  exclusively  upon  the  Man- 
chus  for  the  success  of  her  bold  schemes, 
and  Just  as  the  reform  movement  had 
been  essentially  a Chinese  movement,  so 
the  reactionary  revolution  had  been  es- 
sentially a reassertion  of  Mancliu  suprem- 
acy over  the  Chinese.  She  is  too  shrewd 
a woman  not  to  have  realized  the  danger 
of  arraying  Manchus  against  Chinese,  and 
of  relying  on  mere  force  to  maintain  the 
ascendency  of  a ruling  race  long  since 
intellectually  and  morally  degenerate. 
Nor  were  the  Manchus  slow  to  exact 
from  her  the  price  of  their  support.  Li 
Hung-Chang,  the  oldest  and  most  devoted 


of  her  Chinese  henchmen,  had  been  one 
of  the  moving  spirits  of  the  coup  d'etat, 
but  he  had,  none  the  less,  to  be  sacrificed, 
at  least  temporarily,  to  Manchu  jealousy; 
and  the  Empress  was  fain  to  send  him 
into  honorable  exile,  to  superintend  in  his 
old  age  the  hopeless  task  of  damming  up 
the  Yellow  River.  Again,  though  for- 
eign diplomacy,  absorbed  in  its  own  rival- 
ries, had  held  aloof,  in  some  cases  per- 
haps with  deplorable  apathy,  from  the 
life-and-death  struggle  that  had  been  go- 
ing on  within  the  Forbidden  City,  the  Em- 
press can  hardly  have  failed  to  note  that 
Russia  and  her  faithful  handmaid  France 
alone  expressed  approval  of  the  new  re- 
gime. It  has,  indeed,  been  stated  that 
an  explicit  agreement  exists  between  the 
Empress  and  Russia  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  dynasty  under  her  supreme  control ; 
but  even  if  that  be  so,  the  price  she  must 
have  had,  or  may  yet  have,  to  pay  for 
such  an  agreement  may  well  cause  her 
some  secret  heart-burning.  And  so  long 
as  the  young  Emperor  still  lives,  can  she 
feel  absolutely  safe  that  the  past  is  irrev- 
ocably buried  in  14  that  island  within  the 
palace1’  to  which  Lord  Salisbury*  so  mys- 
teriously alluded?  Though  his  spirit  may 
be  cowed  and  crushed,  though  he  may 
have  submissively  accepted  his  fate  and 
resigned  himself  once  more  to  such  child- 
ish amusements  as  the  training  of  goats 
and  monkeys,  it  may  be  gathered,  from 
the  precautions  that  were  taken  through- 
out the  winter  to  keep  the  ice  constantly 
broken  on  the  ornamental  water  which 
surrounds  his  island  prison,  tliaf,,  though 
his  life  may  be  but  a living  death,  it  still 
constitutes  a restraint  if  not  a danger  to 
the  old  Empress's  usurping  power.  Nor 
can  she  permanently  set  back  the  clock 
of  progress.  Whatever  the  issue  may  be 
for  the  unfortunate  Kwang  Shu  or  for  his 
masterful  old  kinswoman,  the  traces  of  the 
reform  movement  can  never  be  wholly 
obliterated.  Tan  Sze-Tung,  one  of  its  no- 
blest protomartyrs,  loudly  proclaimed,  as 
he  was  led  forth  to  execution,  that  for  ev- 
ery head  cut  off  that  day  a thousand  would 
arise  to  carry  on  the  work  of  reform. 
The  seed  thus  fertilized  by  the  blood  of 
fearless  apostles  must  yet  bear  fruit 
amongst  the  teeming  millions  of  a race  en- 
dued with  unconquerable  vitality,  though 
its  earliest  blossom  has  been  ruthlessly 
plucked  from  the  Dragon  Throne. 
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rriHE  ambulance  clanged  along,  now 
JL  under  the  elevated  railroad,  and  now 
wrenching  itself  outride  to  get  ahead  of 
a cable-car. 

With  h is  little  bag  in  his  hand,  the 
young  doctor  sat  wondering  whether  he 
would  know  just  what  to  do  when  the 
time  came.  This  was  his  first  day  of 
duty  as  ambulance  surgeon,  and  now  he 
was  going  to  his  first  call.  It  was  three 
in  the  afternoon  of  an  August  day,  when 
t lie  hot  spell  had  lasted  ft  week  already, 
and  yet  the  young  physician  was  chill 
with  apprehension  as  he  took  stock  of 
himself,  and  as  he  had  a realizing  sense 
of  his  own  inexperience. 

The  bullet-headed  Irishman  who  was 
driving  the  ambulance  as  skilfully  as  be- 
came the  former  owner  of  a night-hawk 
cab  glanced  back  at  the  doctor  and  sized 
up  the  situation. 

“There's  no  kuowin'  what  it  is  we'll 
find  when  we  get  there/’  he  began. 
“There's  times  when  it's  no  aisy  job  the 
doctor  has.  Say  you  give  the  man  ether, 
now,  or  whatever  it  is  jTou  make  him 
sniff,  and  maybe  lie's  dead  when  he  comes 
out  of  it.  Where  are  you  then?'’ 

The  young  man  decided  instantly  that 
if  anything  of  that  sort  should  happen 
to  him  tli at  afternoon,  lie  would  go  back 
to  Georgia  at  once  and  try  for  a place  in 
the  country  store. 

“ But  nothing  ever  fazed  Dr.  Chand- 
ler," the  driver  went  on.  “It's  Dr.  Chand- 
ler's place  you're  takin'  now,  ye  know 
that?" 

It  seemed  to  the  surgeon  that  the  Irish- 
man was  making  ready  to  patronize  him, 
or  at  least  to  insinuate  the  new-comer's 
inferiority  to  his  predecessor,  whereupon 
his  sense  of  humor  came  to  his  rescue, 
and  a smile  relieved  the  tension  of  li is 
nerves  as  he  declared  that  Dr.  Chandler 
was  an  honor  to  his  profession. 

4‘He  is  that!"  the  driver  returned,  em- 
phatically, as  with  a dexterous  jerk  he 
swung  the  ambulance  just  in  front  of 
a cable-car,  to  the  sputtering  disgust  of 
the  gripman.  4 4 An’  it's  many  a danger- 
ous case  we've  had  to  handle  together, 
him  and  me." 

44 1 don't  doubt  that  you  were  of  great 


assistance  to  him/’ the  young  Southerner 
suggested. 

“ Many’s  the  time  he’s  tould  me  he  nev- 
er knew  what  he’d  ha’  done  without  me/’ 
the  Irishman  responded.  “There  was 
that  night,  now — the  night  when  the  big 
sailor  come  off  the  Roosian  ship  up  in 
the  North  River  there,  an’  he  got  full,  an’ 
he  fell  down  the  steps  of  a barber  shop, 
an’  he  bruck  his  leg  into  three  paces,  so 
he  did;  an'  that  made  him  mad,  the  pain 
of  it  did,  an’  he  was  just  wild  when  the 
ambulance  come.  Oh,  it  was  a lovely 
jag  he  had  on  him,  that  Roosian— a love- 
ly jag!  An’  it  was  a daisy  scrap  we  had 
wid  him!’* 

“What  did  he  do?”  asked  the  sur- 
geon. 

44  What  didn’t  he  do?”  the  driver  re- 
plied, laughing  at  the  memory  of  the 
scene.  44  He  tried  to  do  the  doctor — Dr. 
Chandler  it  was,  as  I tould  you.  He'd  a 
big  knife — it's  mortial  long  knives,  too, 
them  Roosians  carry — an'  he  was  so  full 
he  thought  it  was  Dr.  Chandler  that  was 
hurtin’  him,  and  he  rued  offer  to  put  his 
knife  in  him,  when,  begorra,  I kicked  it 
out  of  his  hand.” 

“I  have  often  heard  Dr.  Chandler 
speak  of  you,”  said  the  doctor,  with  an 
involuntary  smile,  as  lie  recalled  several 
of  the  good  stories  that  his  predecessor 
had  told  him  of  the  driver's  peculiarities. 

44  An’  why  w’u’dn't  he?"  the  Irishman 
replied.  44  It's  more  nor  vvanst  I had  to 
help  him  out  of  trouble.  An'  never  a 
woml  we  had  in  all  the  months  he  drove 
out  wid  me.  But  it  'll  be  some  aisy  little 
job  we'll  have  now,  I’m  thinkin’ — a sun- 
stroke, maybe,  or  a kid  that’s  got  knocked 
down  by  a scorcher,  or  a thritle  of  that 
kind;  you'll  be  able  to  attend  to  that 
yourself  aisy  enough,  no  doubt/’ 

To  this  the  young  Southerner  made  no 
response,  for  his  mind  was  busy  in  going 
over  the  antidotes  for  various  poisons. 
Then  lie  aroused  himself  and  shook  his 
shoulders,  and  laughed  at  his  own  pre- 
occupation. 

The  Irishman  did  not  approve  of  this. 
“ An'  of  coorse,”  he  continued,  “it  may 
be  a scrap  'twixt  a ginny  and  a Poland- 
er  ; or  maybe,  now,  a coon  has  gone  for  a 
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chink  wid  a razzer,  and  sliced  him  most 
in  two,  I dun ’no’.” 

Then  he  clanged  the  bell  unexpected- 
ly, and  swerved  off  the  track  and  down 
a side  street  toward  the  river. . 

The  doctor  soon  found  a curious  crowd 
flattening  their  noses  against  the  win- 
dows of  a drug-store  on  a corner  of  the 
Boulevard.  He  sprang  off  as  the  driver 
slowed  down  to  turn  and  back  up. 

A policeman  stood  in  the  doorway  of 
the  pharmacist’s,  swinging  his  club  by 
its  string  as  he  kept  the  children  outside. 
He  drew  back  to  let  the  young  surgeon 
pass,  saying  as  he  did  so:  “It’s  no  use 
now,  I think,  doctor.  You  are  too  late.” 

The  body  of  a man  lay  flat  on  the  tile 
pavement  of  the  shop.  He  was  decently 
dressed,  but  his  shoes  were  worn  and 
patched.  He  was  a very  large  man,  too, 
stout  even  for  his  length.  His  cravat 
had  been  untied  and  his  collar  had  been 
opened.  His  face  was  covered  with  a 
torn  handkerchief. 

As  the  doctor  dropped  on  his  knees  by 
the  side  of  the  body,  the  druggist’s  clerk 
came  from  behind  the  prescription  count- 
er— a thin,  undersized,  freckled  young- 
ster, with  short  red  hair  and  a trembling 
voice. 

“He’s  dead,  ain’t  he?”  asked  this  ap- 
parition. 

The  doctor  finished  his  examination  of 
the  man  on  the  floor;  and  then  he  an- 
swered as  he  rose  to  his  feet:  “ Yes,  he’s 
dead.  How  did  it  happen?” 

The  delivery  of  the  young  druggist  was 
hesitating  and  broken.  “Well,  it  was 
this  way,'  you  see.  The  boss  was  out, 
and  I was  in  charge  here,  and  there 
wasn't  anything  doing  except  at  the 
fountain.  Then  this  man  came  in;  he 
was  in  a hurry,  and  he  told  me  he  was 
feeling  faint — kind  of  suffocated,  so  he 
said— and  couldn’t  I give  him  something. 
Well,  I’m  a graduate  in  pharmacy,  you 
know,  and  so  I fixed  him  up  a little 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  in  a glass  of 
soda-water.  You  know  that  won’t  hurt 
anybody.  But  just  as  he  took  the  glass 
out  of  my  hand  his  knees  gave  way  and 
he  squashed  down  on  the  floor  there. 
The  glass  broke,  and  he  hadn’t  paid  for 
the  spirits  of  ammonia,  either;  and  when 
I got  round  to  him  he  w’as  dead — at  least 
I thought  so,  but  I rang  you  up  to  make 
sure.” 

“ Yes,"  the  doctor  returned,  “ apparent- 
ly he  died  at  once— heart  failure.  Proba- 


bly he  had  fatty  degeneration,  and  this 
heat  has  been  too  much  for  him.” 

“I  don’t  think  any  man  has  a right  to 
come  in  here  and  die  like  that  without 
warning,  heart  failure  or  no  heart  failure, 
do  you?”  asked  the  red-headed  assistant. 
“I  don’t  know  what  the  boss  will  say. 
That’s  the  kind  of  thing  that  spoils  trade, 
and  it  ain’t  any  too  good  here,  anyway, 
with  a drug  store  ’most  every  block.” 

“ Do  you  know  who  he  is?”  the  doctor 
inquired. 

“I  went  through  his  pockets,  but  he 
hadn't  any  watch  nor  any  letters,”  the 
druggist  answered ; “ but  he’s  got  about  a 
dollar  in  change  in  his  pants.” 

The  doctor  looked  around  the  shop. 
The  policeman' was  still  in  the  doorway, 
and  a group  of  boys  and  girls  blocked 
the  entrance. 

“ Does  anybody  here  know  this  man  ?" 
asked  the  surgeon. 

A small  boy  twisted  himself  under  the 
policeman’s  arm  and  slipped  into  the 
store.  “I  know  him,”  he  cried,  eagerly. 
“I  see  him  come  iu.  I was  here  all  the 
time,  and  I see  it  all.  He’s  Tim  McEc- 
chran.” 

“Where  does  he  live?”  the  doctor 
asked,  only  to  correct  himself  swiftly — 
“ where  did  he  live?” 

“ I thought  he  was  dead  when  I saw 
him  go  down  like  he  was  sandbagged,” 
said  the  boy.  “He  lives  just  round  the 
corner  in  Amsterdam  Avenue— at  least 
his  wife  lives  there.” 

The  doctor  took  the  address,  and  with 
the  aid  of  tho  policeman  he  put  the  body 
on  the  stretcher  and  lifted  it  into  the 
ambulance.  The  driver  protested  against 
this  as  unprecedented. 

“Sure  it’s  none  of  our  business  to  take 
a stiff  home!”  he  declared.  “That’s  no 
work  at  all,  at  all,  for  an  ambulance.  Dr. 
Chandler  never  done  the  like  in  all  the 
months  him  an’  me  was  together.  Be- 
gob,  I never  contracted  to  drive  hearses.” 

The  young  Southerner  explained  that 
this  procedure  might  not  be  regular,  but 
it  revolted  him  to  leave  the  body  of  a 
fellow  mortal  lying  where  it  had  fallen 
on  the  floor  of  a shop.  The  least  he 
could  do,  so  it  seemed  to  him,  was  to 
take  it  to  the  dead  man’s  widow,  especially 
since  this  was  scarcely  a block  out  of 
their  way  as  they  returned  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  driver  kept  on  grumbling  as  they 
drove  off.  “Sure  he  give  ye  no  chance 
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at  all,  at  all.  doctor,  to  go  and  croak 
afore  iver  ye  got  at  him.  and  you  only 
begin  mu’  ver  work!  Dr.  Chandler,  now, 
he'd  get  'em  into  the  wagon  ennywav,  an’ 
take  chances  of  there  bein'  breath  in  ’em. 
Three  times,  divil  a less,  they  died  on  us 
on  the  stretcher  there, an'  me  wliippin'  like 
the  divil  to  get ’em  into  the  hospital  en- 
n y how,  where  it  was  their  own  consarn 
whether  they  lived  or  died.  That's  the 
place  for  ’em  to  die  in,  an’  not  in  the 
wagon;  but  the  wagon's  better  than  (lyin’ 
before  we  can  get  to  'em,  an’  the  divil 
thank  the  begrudgers!  It's  unlucky,  so 
it  is;  an’  by  the  same  token,  to-day's  Fri- 
day, so  it  is!*’ 

The  small  boy  who  had  identified  the 
dead  man  ran  alongside  of  them,  accom- 
panied by  his  admiring  mates;  and  when 
the  ambulance  backed  up  again  before  a 
pretentious  tenement-house  with  a brown- 
stone  front  and  bevelled  plate-glass  doors, 
the  small  boy  rang  Mrs."  McEcchran's 
bell. 

“It's  the  third  floor  she  lives  on,*’  he 
declared. 

The  janitor  came  up  from  the  basement, 
and  he  and  the  driver  carried  the  stretcher 
up  to  Mrs.  McEcchran's  landing. 

The  doctor  went  up  before  them,  and 
found  an  insignificant  little  old  woman 
waiting  for  him  on  the  landing. 

44  Is  this  Mrs.  McEcchran?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,"  she  answered;  then,  as  she  saw 
the  burden  the  men  were  carrying,  she 
cried:  “ My  God  ! What's  that?  What 
are  they  bringing  it  here  for?" 

The  young  Southerner  managed  to 
withdraw  her  into  the  front  room  of  the 
flat,  and  he  noticed  that  it  was  very  clean 
and  very  tidy. 

44  I am  a doctor,"  he  began,  soothingly, 
**and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  there  has 
been  an  accident—" 

An  accident?"  she  repeated.  “Oh, 
inv  God!  And  is  it  Tim?" 

“ You  must  summon  all  your  courage, 
Mrs.  McEcchran,"  the  doctor  returned. 
“ This  is  a serious  matter — a very  serious 
matter." 

*4  Is  lie  hurt  very  bad?"  she  cried.  4‘  Is 
it  dangerous?" 

“ I may  as  well  tell  you  the  truth,  Mrs. 
McEcchran."  said  the  physician.  44  I 
cannot  say  that  your  husband  will  ever 
be  able  to  be  out  again." 

By  that  time  the  stretcher  had  been 
brought  into  the  room,  with  the  body  on 
it  entirely  covered  by  a blanket. 
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44  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  he  is  go- 
ing to  die?'’  she  shrieked,  wringing  her 
hands.  44  Don't  say  that,  doctor!  don't 
say  that!'’ 

The  bearers  set  the  stretcher  down,  and 
the  woman  threw  herself  on  her  knees  be- 
side it. 

“Tim!"  she  cried.  “Speak  to  me, 
Tim !" 

Getting  no  response,  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  turned  to  the  surgeon.  “You 
don’t  mean  he’s  dead?'’  And  the  last 
word  died  away  in  a wail. 

“I'm  afraid  there  is  no  hope  for  him," 
the  doctor  replied. 

44  He’s  dead!  Tim's  dead!  Oh,  my 
God  !"  she  said,  and  then  she  dropped  into 
a chair  and  threw  lier  apron  over  her 
head  and  rocked  to  and  fro,  sobbing  and 
mourning. 

The  young  Southerner  was  not  yet 
hardened  to  such  sights,  and  his  heart 
was  sore  with  sympathy.  Yet  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  woman’s  emotion  was  so 
violent  that  it  would  not  last  long. 

While  he  was  getting  ready  to  have 
the  body  removed  from  the  stretcher  to 
a bed  in  one  of  the  other  rooms,  Mrs. 
McEcchran  unexpectedly  pulled  the  apron 
from  her  head. 

4 4 Can  I look  at  him?"  she  asked,  as  she 
slipped  to  the  side  of  the  body  and  stealth- 
ily lifted  a corner  of  the  covering  to  peek 
in.  Suddenly  she  pulled  it  back  abrupt- 
ly. “ Why,  this  ain’t  Tim !’’  she  cried. 

“That  is  not  your  husband?"  asked 
the  doctor,  in  astonishment.  “Are  you 
sure?" 

“Of  course  I’m  sure!"  she  answered, 
laughing  hysterically.  “ Of  course  I'm 
sure!  As  if  I didn’t  know  Tim,  the  father 
of  my  children!  Why.  this  ain't  even 
like  him !" 

The  doctor  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
44  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  madam,'’ 
lie  began.  44  No  doubt  Mr.  McEcchran  is 
still  alive  and  well;  no  doubt  he  will  re- 
turn to  you.  But  if  this  is  not  your  hus- 
band, whose  husband  is  lie?" 

The  room  had  filled  with  the  neighbors, 
and  in  the  crowd  the  small  boy  who  had 
brought  them  there  made  his  escape. 

44  Can  any  one  tell  me  who  this  is?" 
the  surgeon  asked. 

“I  knew  that  weren’t  Mr.  McEcchran 
as  soon  as  I see  him,"  said  another  boy. 
“That's  Mr  Carroll.’’ 

“And  where  does  — did  Mr.  Carroll 
live?"  the  doctor  pursued,  repenting  al- 
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ready  of  his  zeal  as  he  foresaw  a repeti- 
tion of  the  same  painful  scene  in  some 
other  tenement-house. 

“ It’s  only  two  blocks  off — on  the  Bou- 
levard,” explained  the  second  boy.  “ It’s 
over  a saloon  on  the  corner.  I’ll  show 
you  if  I can  ride  on  the  wagon.” 

“Very  well,”  agreed  the  doctor;  and 
the  body  was  carried  down  and  placed 
again  in  the  ambulance. 

As  the  ambulance  started, he  overheard 
one  little  girl  say  to  another:  “He  was 
killed  in  a blast!  My!  ain't  it  awful? 
It  blew  his  legs  off!” 

To  which  the  other  little  girl  answered, 
“ But  I saw  both  his  boots  as  they  carried 
him  out.” 

And  the  first  little  girl  then  explained: 
“Oh,  I guess  they  put  his  legs  back  in 
place  so  as  not  to  hurt  his  wife's  feelings. 
Turrible,  ain’t  it?” 

When  the  ambulance  started,  the  driver 
began  grumbling  again:  “It’s  not  Dr. 
Chandler  that ’ud  have  a thing  like  this 
happen  to  him.  Him  an’  me  never  went 
traipsing  round  wid  a corp  that  didn’t  be- 
long to  nobody.  We  knew  enough  to 
take  it  where  the  wake  was  waitin’.” 

The  boy  on  the  box  with  the  driver 
guided  the  ambulance  to  a two -story 
wooden  shanty  with  a rickety  stairway 
outside  leading  up  to  the  second  floor. 

He  sprang  down  as  the  ambulance 
backed  up,  and  he  pointed  out  to  the 
doctor  the  sign  at  the  foot  of  these  external 
steps — “Martin  Carroll,  Photographer.” 

“ That’s  where  he  belongs,”  the  boy  ex- 
plained. “He  sleeps  in  the  gallery  up 
there.  The  saloon  belongs  to  a Dutch- 
man that  married  his  sister.  This  is  the 
place  all  right,  if  it  really  is  Mr.  Carroll.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  shouted 
the  doctor.  “ Are  you  not  sure  about  it?” 

“I  ain’t  certain  sure,”  the  fellow  re- 
plied. “ I ain’t  as  sure  as  I was  first  off. 
But  I think  it’s  Mr.  Carroll.  Leastways, 
if  it  ain’t,  it  looks  like  him !” 

It  was  with  much  dissatisfaction  at 
this  doubtfulness  of  his  guide  that  the 
doctor  helped  the  driver  slide  out  the 
stretcher. 

Then  the  side  door  of  the  saloon  under 
the  landing  of  the  outside  stairs  opened 
and  a stocky  little  German  came  out. 

“ What's  this?  What's  this?”  he  asked. 

The  young  surgeon  began  his  explana- 
tion again.  “ This  is  where  Mr.  Carroll 
lived,  isn’t  it?  Well,  I am  sorry  to  say 
there  has  been  an  accident,  and — ” 


“ Is  that  Martin  there?”  interrupted  the 
German. 

“Yes,”  the  Southerner  replied,  “and 
I’m  afraid  it  is  a serious  case— a pretty 
serious  case — ” 

“Is  he  dead?”  broke  in  the  saloon- 
keeper again. 

“ He  is  dead,”  the  doctor  answered. 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  say  so?”  asked 
the  short  man,  harshly.  “Why  waste 
all  that  time  talking,  if  lie’s  dead?” 

The  Southerner  was  inclined  to  resent 
this  rudeness,  but  he  checked  himself. 

“ I understand  that  you  are  Mr.  Car- 
roll's  brother-in-law,”  he  began  again, 
“so  I suppose  I can  leave  the  body  in 
your  charge—” 

The  German  went  over  to  the  stretcher 
and  turned  down  the  blanket. 

“No,  you  don’t  leave  him  here,”  he 
declared.  “I’m  not  going  to  take  him. 
This  ain’t  my  sister’s  husband!” 

“This  is  not  Mr.  Carroll?”  and  this 
time  the  doctor  looked  around  for  the  boy 
who  had  misinformed  him.  “I  was  told 
it  was.” 

“ The  man  who  told  you  was  a liar, 
that's  all.  This  ain’t  Martin  Carroll,  and 
the  sooner  you  take  him  away  the  better. 
That’s  what  I say,”  declared  the  saloon- 
keeper, going  back  to  his  work. 

The  doctor  looked  around  in  disgust. 
What  he  had  to  do  now  was  to  take  the 
body  to  the  morgue,  and  that  revolted 
him.  It  seemed  to  him  an  insult  to  the 
dead  and  an  outrage  toward  the  dead 
man’s  family.  Yet  he  had  no  other  course 
of  action  open  to  him,  and  he  was  begin- 
ning to  be  impatient  to  have  done  with 
the  thing.  The  week  of  hot  weather  had 
worn  on  his  nerves  also,  and  he  wanted 
to  be  back  again  in  the  cool  hospital  out 
of  the  oven  of  the  streets. 

As  he  and  the  driver  were  about  to  lift 
up  the  stretcher  again,  a man  in  overalls 
stepped  up  to  the  body  and  looked  at  it 
attentively. 

“It’s  Dick  O’Donough!”  he  said  at 
once.  “ Poor  old  Dick ! It’s  a sad  day 
for  her — and  her  that  excitable!” 

“ Do  you  know  him?”  asked  the  doctor. 

“ Don’t  I?”  returned  the  man  in  over- 
alls, a thin,  elderly  man,  with  wisps  of 
hair  beneath  his  chin  and  a shrewd  wea- 
zened face.  “ It’s  Dick  O’Donough!” 

“But  are  you  sure  of  it?”  the  young 
surgeon  insisted.  “ We’ve  had  two  mis- 
takes already.” 

“ Sure  of  itr”  repeated  the  other.  “Of 
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course  I'm  sure  of  it!  Didn’t  I work 
alongside  of  him  five  years?  And  isn't 
that  the  scar  on  him  he  got  when  the 
wheel  broke?”  And  lie  lifted  the  dead 
man’s  hair  and  showed  a cicatrix  on  the 
temple. 

“Very  well,”  said  the  doctor.  “If 
you  are  sure,  where  did  he  live?" 

“It’s  only  a little  way.” 

“ I’m  glad  of  that.  Can  you  show  ns?" 

“I  can  that,”  replied  the  man  in  over- 
alls. 

“Then  jump  up  in  front,”  said  the  doc- 
tor. 

As  they  started  again  the  driver  grum- 
bled once  more.  “ Begorra,  April  day's  a 
fool  to  ye,”  he  began.  “Them  parvar.se 
gossoons,  now,  if  I got  howld  of  'em, 
they'd  know  what  it  was  hurt  ’em,  I'm 
thinkin’.” 

The  man  in  overalls  directed  them  to  a 
shabby  double  tenement  in  a side  street 
swarming  with  children.  There  was  a 
Chinese  laundry  on  one  side  of  the  door- 
way, and  on  the  other  a bakery.  The 
door  stood  open,  and  the  hallway  was 
dark  and  dirty. 

“ It’s  a sad  day  it’ll  he  for  Mrs.  O’Don- 
ough,”  sighed  the  man  in  overalls.  “I 
don’t  know  what  it  is  she's  got,  but  she's 
very  queer,  now,  very  queer.” 

He  went  into  the  bakery  and  got  a man 
to  help  the  driver  carry  up  the  stretcher. 
Women  came  out  of  the  shops  on  both 
sides  of  the  street,  and  leaned  out  of  their 
windows  with  babies  in  their  arms,  and 
stepped  out  on  the  fire-escapes.  There 
were  banana  peelings  and  crumpled  news- 
papers and  rubbish  of  one  sort  or  another 
scattered  in  the  street,  and  the  savor  of  it 
all  was  unpleasant  even  to  a man  who 
was  no  stranger  to  the  casual  ward  of  a 
hospital. 

The  man  in  overalls  went  up  stairs 
with  the  doctor,  warning  him  where  a 
step  was  broken  or  where  a bit  of  the 
hand-rail  was  missing.  They  groped 
their  way  along  the  passage  on  the  first 
floor,  and  knocked. 

The  door  opened  suddenly,  and  they 
saw  an  ill-furnished  room,  glaring  with 
the  sun  reflected  from  its  white  walls. 
Two  women  stood  just  within  the  door. 
One  was  tall  and  spare,  with  gray  streaks 
in  her  coal-black  hair,  and  with  piercing 
black  eyes:  the  other  was  a comfortable 
body  with  a cheerful  smile. 

“ That's  Mrs.  O'Ronough,"  said  the  doc- 
tor's guide — “the  tall  one.  See  the  eves 


of  her,  now!  The  other's  a neighbor  wo- 
man, who’s  with  her  a good  deal,  she's 
that  excitable.” 

The  doctor  stepped  into  the  room,  and 
began  once  more  to  break  the  news.  “ This 
is  Mrs.  O'Donough,  is  it  not?”  he  said. 
“ I'm  a doctor,  and  I am  sorry  to  have  to 
say  there  has  been  an  accident,  and  Mr. 
O'Donough  is— is  under  treatment.” 

Here  the  driver  and  the  man  from  the 
bakery  brought  in  the  stretcher. 

When  the  tall  woman  saw  this  she 
gripped  the  arm  of  the  other  and  hissed 
out.  “Is  it  it?'  Then  she  turned  her 
back  on  the  body  and  sank  her  head  on 
her  friend's  shoulder. 

The  other  woman  made  signs  to  the 
doctor  to  say  little  or  nothing. 

The  driver  and  the  baker  took  a thin 
counterpane  off  the  bed,  which  stood 
against  the  wall.  Then  they  lifted  the 
body  from  the  stretcher  to  the  bed,  and 
covered  it  with  the  counterpane. 

The  doctor  did  not  know  what  to  say 
in  the  face  of  the  signals  he  was  receiv- 
ing from  the  widow's  friend. 

“In  case  I can  be  of  any  assistance  at 
any  time,”  he  suggested— and  then  Mrs. 
O'Donough  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at 
him  with  her  burning  eyes — “if  I can  be 
of  service,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Here  is  my  card.” 

As  he  felt  his  way  down  stairs  again  lie 
heard  a hand-organ  break  out  suddenly 
into  a strident  waltz. 

When  he  came  out  into  the  street  a few 
little  children  were  dancing  in  couples, 
although  most  of  them  stood  around  the 
ambulance,  gazing  with  morbid  curiosity 
at  the  driver  as  he  replaced  the  stretcher. 
At  the  door  of  the  baker's  shop  stood  a 
knot  of  women  talking  it  over;  but  in 
the  Chinese  laundry  the  irons  went  back 
and  forth  steadily,  with  no  interest  in 
what  might  happen  in  the  street  outside. 

As  the  doctor  look  his  seat  in  the  ve- 
hicle a shriek  came  from  the  room  he  had 
just  left  — a shuddering,  heart-rending 
wail, — then  another, — and  then  there  was 
silence. 

The  ambulance  started  forward,  the 
bell  clanged  to  clear  the  way,  the  horse 
broke  into  a trot,  and  in  a minute  or  two 
they  turned  into  the  broad  avenue. 

Then  the  driver  looked  at  the  doctor. 
“The  widdv's  takin'  it  hand,  I'm  think- 
in', but  she'll  get  over  it  before  the  wake,” 
he  said.  “An’  it's  good  lungs  she  has, 
ennyhow." 
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A LESSON  IN  COLONIAL  ADMINISTRATION. 


BY  CHALMERS  ROBERTS. 


FROM  whatever  point  of  view  the  her- 
itage of  the  late  Spanish-Anierican 
war  is  regarded,  one  fact  is  evideut  and 
undeniable.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  has  become  guardian  and 
tutor  to  a great  number  of  semi-civilized 
and  barbarous  people.  Whether  as  pos- 
itively incorporated  citizens  of  the  repub- 
lic, or  as  wards  to  be  led  to  independent 
self-government,  these  peoples  must  be 
shown  the  way  of  knowledge  and  of  truth. 
The  latest  and  best  systems  of  government 
must  be  taught  them,  and  taught  them, 
moreover,  in  the  most  approved  and  prac- 
ticable manner.  For  even  if,  after  the 
traditional  fate  of  such  declarations,  we 
do  not  hold  ourselves  strictly  to  the  let- 
ter of  our  ante-bellum  declarations  of  dis- 
interestedness, we  must  at  least  be  true  to 
the  spirit  of  humanitarianism  which  in- 
spired them.  In  no  case  can  we  carry  on 
our  tuition  by  the  sword  once  order  is 
restored  and  our  prestige  firmly  estab- 
lished. This  brings  us  to  a peculiarly 
recent  development  in  the  history  of  col- 
onies or  dependencies.  For  while  the 
world  has  long  been  acquainted  with 
conquest  and  subjugation,  it  has  wit- 
nessed very  few  attempts  at  the  elevation 
of  dependent  races  to  a plane  of  self-gov- 
ernment. The  uniform  tendency  has  been 
to  compel  them  into  lower  depths  of  help- 
lessness and  surer  servitude.  Such  do- 
minion has  for  the  most  part  not  hes- 
itated to  deprive  them  of  whatever  civil 
rights  they  formerly  had,  but  to  demand 
material  tribute  as  well,  adding  a burden 
of  poverty  to  that  of  slavery.  If  we  seek 
the  guiding  light  of  modern  experience, 
we  shall  find  few  instances  of  assumed 
sovereignty  which  had  not  for  an  end 
subjugation  or  extinction  and  coloniza- 
tion. 

The  position  of  the  British  government 
in  Egypt  furnishes  almost  a unique  ex- 
ample of  that  manner  of  occupation  and 
beneficent  guardianship  which  seems  the 
logical  end  of  our  present  situation.  In 
both  cases  intervention,  long  postponed, 
becomes  inevitable.  In  both  cases  human- 
itarian avowals,  made  at  the  time  of  in- 
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tervention,  were  scoffed  at  and  ridiculed. 
But  there  are  few  instances  in  history 
where  such  declarations  have  been  so 
faithfully  fulfilled  in  spirit,  if  not  in  let- 
ter, as  in  Egypt.  It  is  of  course  the  fashion 
in  certain  quarters  of  the  Continent  to  re- 
call the  British  promise  of  speedy  evacua- 
tion, and  to  insist  upon  its  belated  fulfil- 
ment. But  that  is  international  politics 
pure  and  simple.  No  impartial  investi- 
gator can  fail  to  see  how  truly  the 
greater  power  has  raised  the  lesser  in 
every  manner  of  political  and  material 
welfare  — sl  progress  so  vast  and  so 
astounding  as  to  sweep  at  once  aside 
all  petty  contentions  as  to  the  length  of 
time  during  which  this  tuition  must  be 
backed  by  force,  or  the  exact  political 
position  occupied  by  the  tutors.  More- 
over, questions  as  to  how  the  English 
came  into  Egypt,  what  position  they  oc- 
cupy there,  and  how  long  they  are  to 
remain  are  matters  not  connected  with 
the  experience  from  which  we  are  to 
profit.  There  is  an  Egyptian  side  to  the 
controversy.  It  has  frequently  been  pre- 
sented to  the  world  with  all  its  strength. 
But  with  it  and  its  endless  international 
ramifications  there  is  no  need  for  this 
paper  to  deal.  The  results  of  British  oc- 
cupation are  too  plainly  seen  and  too  vast 
to  be  minimized  by  opposition  criticism. 
How  they  were  secured  and  how  they  are 
maintained  are  the  interesting  subjects. 
For  as  many  as  have  been  the  mistakes 
of  the  occupation— and  a constant  reitera- 
tion of  the  promise  of  evacuation  as  well 
as  the  repeated  shirking  of  an  avowed 
protectorate  are  not  the  least  prominent — 
there  are  yet  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration to  be  observed  there  as  certainly 
contemporary  history  nowhere  else  fur- 
nishes. We  would  naturally  turn  to  the 
experience  of  the  mother-country  even 
were  she  not  the  most  successful  governor 
in  the  world.  But  not  in  India,  where 
she  is  avowed  mistress,  nor  in  the  South 
Seas,  where  she  colonizes,  does  she  furnish 
the  example  we  seek.  It  is  in  the  old, 
old  land  of  the  Pharaohs  that  she  has 
taken  up  a new,  an  unprecedented  position 
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of 44  adviser,”  where  her  failures  and  her 
triumphs  have  that  to  tell  which  will  aid 
us  in  the  heavy  burden  to  which  we  have 
fallen  heir.  This  Egyptian  business,  to 
quote  Sir  Alfred  Milner, 44  the  most  absurd 
experiment  in  human  government  has 
been  productive  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able harvests  of  human  improvement.” 
To  write  of  it  briefly  and  practically  is 
most  difficult.  Short  as  it  is,  it  is  such 
a fine  story,  so  full  of  color  and  stirring 
situations,  so  full  of  paradox  and  mys- 
tery, that  one  is  tempted  always  from  the 
straight  way  of  fact  and  experience  into 
many  highly  colored  bypatli#. 

Upon  starting  out  in  this  investigation 
it  is  consoling  to  know  that  neither  in  the 
West  Indies  nor  in  the  Philippines  are  we 
confronted  with  such  disheartening  com- 
plications as  those  with  which  England  in 
Egypt  has  had  to  deal.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  no  international  complications 
to  embarrass  the  home  government  else- 
where as  a consequence  of  our  action  in 
the  Spanish  provinces.  While  there  are 
financial  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  they 
are  nothing  to  compare  with  the  moun- 
tain of  debt  which  Khedive  Ismail  piled 
upon  the  backs  of  the  poor  fellaheen. 
We  are  free,  too,  from  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  Moslem  fanaticism.  For  the  rule 
of  Islam  brought  with  it  not  only  all 
of  the  sullen  opposition  to  innovation  for 
which  it  is  noted,  but  also  the  immense 
burden  of  the  Turkish  capitulations, 
which,  in  protecting  the  large  body  of 
foreigners  in  Egypt  from  the  government 
of  the  Khedive,  alike  relieved  them  of  all 
responsibility  therein  or  liability  thereto. 
Then,  again,  we  may  begin  with  no  hesi- 
tating declaration  of  protection.  What- 
ever may  be  promised  these  peoples  in 
the  future,  for  the  present  it  seems  well 
understood  that  they  are  to  be  under  our 
care  both  to  direct  and  to  defend.  We 
will  undoubtedly,  for  one  end  or  another, 
seek  to  govern  them  through  themselves; 
and  to  gain  their  co-operation  through 
all  the  inevitable  time  of  hostility  and 
opposition  will  be  our  chief  end.  In  the 
face  of  every  manner  of  embarrassing 
and  nagging  obstruction,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  natives  and  two  or  three  Con- 
tinental powers,  and  only  with  that 
dogged  determination  for  which  the  race 
is  famous,  this  is  what  the  English  have 
accomplished  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
In  spite  of  himself  they  have  led  the 
Egyptian  to  a higher  form  of  government 


than  would  ever  have  been  possible  with- 
out them,  or  than  could  possibly  be  con- 
tinued at  this  time  without  their  strong 
advice  well  backed  up.  There  are  too 
many  evidences  of  his  material  advance- 
ment for  all  his  protests  to  conceal.  The 
whole  book  of  how  it  has  been  done  is 
spread  open  for  us  to  read.  Of  methods 
we  cannot  fail.  Our  greatest  need  is  per- 
haps in  men,  not  necessariljr  men  of  apt- 
ness and  intelligence,  for  no  nation  is 
richer  in  them  than  we  are;  the  need 
will  be  in  men  drawn  from  a trained 
government  service,  for  in  such  work 
experience  is  more  valuable  than  intui- 
tion. In  this  class  of  men  the  story  of 
the  British  influence  in  Egypt  has  been 
particularly  rich. 

Looking  at  the  subject  from  a general 
stand  point,  the  chief  value  of  the  Egyp- 
tian experience  will  be  to  mark  out  a line 
of  more  or  less  paternal  government  with 
which  our  people  are  but  little  acquaint- 
ed. We  are  so  used  to  see  all  reforms, 
originating  with  the  people,  accomplish- 
ed with  their  consent  and  assistance,  that 
the  fact  of  having  to  apply  all  measures 
directly  from  above  will  of  itself  furnish 
much  embarrassment.  Yet  few  will 
maintain  that  any  of  these  new  wards  of 
the  nation  are  now  capable  of  that  kind  of 
self-government  to  which  alone  we  would 
be  justified  in  leaving  them. 

Another  general  moral  to  be  gathered 
from  experience  with  the  Khedivial  prin- 
cipality is  that  the  best  results  have  been 
obtained  when  it  was  possible  to  graft 
new  methods  on  old  customs.  Instead  of 
overturning  in  wholesale  fashion  all  the 
local  institutions  under  which  the  com- 
mon people  have  lived  for  generations,  it 
has  been  a very  successful  policy  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Cromer  and  his  associates  to 
encourage  and  enliven  them  into  instru- 
ments of  usefulness.  In  this  way  the  old 
head  sheiks  of  villages,  called  Omdehs, 
have  in  many  cases  been  made  desirable 
members  of  the  new  order  of  things;  vil- 
lage schools  have  been  given  small  gov- 
ernment grants  if  they  would  adopt  cer- 
tain simple  but  modern  additions  to  their 
line  of  instruction;  the  old  system  of  lo- 
cal watchmen  (ghaffirs)  has  been  reor- 
ganized and  made  useful;  in  fact,  in  ev- 
ery line  of  work  where  it  was  possible 
the  old  has  been  taught  to  serve  with  the 
new.  "While  this  is  a policy  of  common- 
sense  instead  of  theory,  it  promises  better 
results  than  more  perfect  plans.  In 
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adapting  themselves  to  a situation  rather 
than  in  experimenting  upon  theories, 
is  to  be  found  the  primary  factor  in 
the  good  work  done  by  Englishmen  in 
Cairo. 

There  is  also  a wise  precaution  which 
it  will  perhaps  be  difficult  for  Americans 
to  follow  in  the  restrictions  which  have 
been  placed  upon  representative  govern- 
ment in  Egypt.  We  will  be  very  apt  to 
make  early  experiments  in  the  bestowal  of 
one  form  or  another  of  autonomy.  There 
may  be  some  room  for  argument  as  to  how 
far  the  Cubans  and  Puerto-Ricans  are  able 
to  go  in  the  management  of  their  affairs. 
But  in  the  Philippines  it  would  seem  for 
some  time  out  of  the  question  to  bestow 
any  form  of  national  representation.  And 
this  even  with  the  best  of  intentions  to 
grant  full  independence  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

In  these  farthest  dependencies  it  is  now 
very  evident  that  a show  of  force  will  be 
necessary  in  maintaining  any  kind  of 
public  tranquillity.  In  fact,  it  is  prob- 
able that  in  all  of  these  islands  at  least 
a sign  of  the  military  power  of  their 
guardian  will  be  most  effectual  in  com- 
pelling public  attention  to  those  matters 
which  most  concern  general  and  individ- 
ual prosperity.  All  authorities  upon  the 
Egyptian  question  agree  that  the  small 
army  of  occupation  maintained  there  by 
the  English  is  valuable  not  for  its  actual 
strength,  but  as  a symbol  of  the  power  be- 
hind it.  And  those  who  seem  to  know 
the  subject  best  maintain  that  if  this 
small  force  were  withdrawn,  the  whole 
face  of  the  situation  would  change.  To 
an  unprejudiced  mind  it  must  be  evident 
that,  left  to  themselves,  the  Egyptians 
might  soon  return  to  the  hopeless  con- 
dition of  affairs  from  which  their  Anglo- 
Saxon  benefactors  rescued  them.  In  fact, 
one  young  American  with  whom  I have 
talked,  and  who,  after  five  years’  residence 
in  Cairo,  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  case,  believes  that  it  would  be  a ques- 
tion not  of  years,  but  of  months  only, 
when  the  native  government  would  turn 
its  back  upon  all  the  system  from  which 
the  people  have  gained  such  undeniable 
benefit. 

And  in  this  work  of  beneficent  patron- 
age nothing  seems  so  necessary  as  public 
tranquillity.  Among  the  excitable  peo- 
ple with  whom  we  have  to  deal  there 
will  perhaps  be  a greater  necessity  for 
compelling  a quiet  public  mind  than 


there  has  been  in  Egypt.  The  chief 
purpose  of  this  tranquillity  is  to  con- 
centrate popular  attention  upon  mat- 
ters of  material  improvement,  especial- 
ly those  which  most  nearly  affect  the 
peasant  classes.  In  thus  raising  them 
from  distressing  poverty  is  the  surest 
method  of  gaining  their  good-will.  If 
the  Briton  has  a best  friend  in  Egypt  to- 
day, it  is  the  fellah,  to  whom  has  been 
brought  all  manner  of  blessings.  First, 
and  most  important,  he  is  assured  his 
just  share  of  the  ever-necessary  water  of 
the  Nile  for  irrigation,  and  allowed  a 
quantity  which  under  old  methods  was 
not  to  be  hoped  for.  He  is  also  promised 
a greater  and  surer  supply  in  the  future 
as  a direct  result  of  British  engineering 
and  capital.  Next,  his  great  burden  of 
taxation  has  been  cut  in  half,  and  is  col- 
lected regularly  and  justly.  He  has  been 
freed  from  enforced  labor  upon  public 
works  (the  corv6e),  from  which  he  has 
suffered  since  before  the  pyramids  were 
built,  and  which  used  to  deprive  him  of 
half  his  time.  He  has  been  freed  from 
the  lash  (kurbash),  which  in  the  old  days 
was  the  most  frequent  instrument  of 
justice,  and  from  all  kinds  of  horrible 
torture,  which  forms  the  most  common 
Oriental  method  of  prosecuting  legal  in- 
vestigations. He  has  been  given  a larger 
measure  of  education,  of  police  protec- 
tion, and  of  sanitation  than  he  could 
ever  have  hoped  for  without  assistance 
beyond  the  power  of  the  native  govern- 
ment. And  dull  as  he  seems  to  be,  and 
as  little  as  he  seems  to  know  or  care  about 
who  is  his  governor,  he  would  be  lower 
than  a dumb  brute  not  to  realize  his  bet- 
tered condition,  and  much  less  grateful  if 
he  did  not,  secretly  at  least,  thank  his 
benefactors.  Another  general  lesson  has 
been  learned  in  this  task  of  regenerating 
Egypt.  The  work  of  reform  must  be 
taken  up  in  every  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment as  soon  as  possible.  Sad  experience 
has  made  it  plain  to  the  English  advisers 
at  Cairo  that,  whenever  through  lack  of 
time  or  means  they  left  certain  adminis- 
trations in  the  hands  of  even  the  best-in- 
tentioned  natives,  sooner  or  later  they 
have  been  forced  to  take  the  whole  system 
over,  and  often  to  undo  evils  grown  up 
since  their  own  time.  The  several  sys- 
temsof  justice,  including  the  police,  which 
have  been  instituted  and  abolished  since 
the  time  of  the  British  occupation,  havo 
only  delayed  and  embarrassed  the  estab- 
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lisliment  of  the  ultimate  scheme  which 
the  foreigners  had  to  devise  and  inaugu* 
rate. 

And  all  of  these  applications  of  mod- 
ern ideas  must  be  most  carefully  adapted 
to  existing  conditions,  including  the  tem- 
per and  habits  of  the  people.  No  greater 
danger  lies  in  the  way  than  the  reckless 
application  of  our  methods  to  a people  so 
little  resembling  us.  This  of  course  in- 
cludes schemes  as  general  as  national  rep- 
resentation and  as  local  as  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  trial  by  jury.  In  fact,  there 
easily  come  to  mind  many  other  subjects 
fit  for  the  most  measured  caution. 

The  choosing  of  proper  men  to  do  the 
work  is  most  important.  As  was  said 
above,  we  have  no  great  school  like  India, 
nor  permanent  trained  force  at  home, 
from  which  to  draw.  Yet  if  we  have  any 
hope  of  building  up  a self-respecting  na- 
tive civil  service,  how  can  we  set  any  but 
the  best  of  examples?  And  if  as  a result 
of  all  this  work  we  should  secure  a high- 
er grade  of  public  service  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad,  there  could  come  to  us,  for  our 
efforts,  no  greater  reward. 

There  is  a marked  feature  of  the  fine 
body  of  Englishmen  and  foreigners  gen- 
erally in  the  work  in  Egypt.  And  it  is 
one  of  especial  interest  to  those  who  hope 
to  see  entrance  to  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  may  be  called  our  colonial 
service  based  upon  a system  of  appoint- 
ment and  advancement  by  merit  alone. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  arguments 
made  by  American  advocates  of  partisan 
public  service,  when  the  benefits  of  the 
British  civil  service  are  advanced,  is  that 
while  the  service  may  be  admitted  excel- 
lent, entrance  to  it  is  by  favor  alone. 
Therefore,  they  say,  positions  are  mo- 
nopolized by  the  sons  of  the  rich  and 
great,  by  what  the  French  call  “sons 
of  family/’  Nowhere  have  Englishmen 
better  proved  their  fitness  for  governing 
than  at  Cairo,  and  nowhere  have  the 
sons  of  great  men  or  the  bearers  of  great 
names  been  so  conspicuously  absent.  The 
majority  of  the  men  who  have  made  the 
Egypt  of  to-day  have  at  the  same  time 
made  themselves.  By  this  it  is  not 
meant  that  they  have  risen  from  the 
lowest  ranks  of  society,  what  are  gener- 
ally known  as  self-made  men.  It  is  the 
good  fortune  or  rather  the  legitimate  re- 
sult of  the  system  and  the  rewards  which 
it  offers  that  the  best  class  of  English- 
men enter  the  government  service.  They 


must  be  men  of  good  standing  and  good 
education. 

The  most  fitting  example  is  furnished 
in  Lord  Cromer,  whose  very  name  is  now 
synonymous  with  things  Egyptian.  It  is 
equally  difficult  to  write  of  Egypt  with- 
out mentioning  his  name,  and  once  it  is 
mentioned,  to  withhold  the  fullest  mea- 
sure of  admiration  and  praise  for  the  rec- 
ord he  has  made.  He  began  life  as  a 
younger  and  by  no  means  wealthy  mem- 
ber of  the  financial  house  of  Baring. 
Family  influence  probably  secured  for 
him  a nomination  to  be  examined  for  the 
army,  just  as  such  nominations  are  given 
to  young  Americans.  But  it  was  his  ca- 
pability and  excellent  record  which  se- 
cured for  Major  Evelyn  Baring,  after  the 
fall  of  Ismail  Pacha,  appointment  as  one 
of  the  members  of  the  dual  control  es- 
tablished over  Egypt  by  England  and 
France.  Except  for  an  absence  of  three 
years  (1880-1882)  as  financial  member  of 
the  Council  of  India,  he  has  been  in  Cairo 
ever  since.  To  write  of  what  he  has  done 
is  but  to  write  a history  of  the  occupation, 
for  he  has  been  its  corner-stone.  And 
to-day  he  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
member  of  his  family,  where  twenty 
years  ago  he  was  probably  the  most  ob- 
scure. 

Practically  the  same  story  might  be 
told  of  the  other  names  so  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  history  of  the  Nile  Val- 
ley since  1882.  The  first  three  names 
were  Baring  as  administrator,  Edgar  Vin- 
cent as  financier,  and  Colin  Scott-Mon- 
crieff  as  director  of  public  works.  Un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  difficulty  in  Egypt 
was  the  regeneration  of  the  complete- 
ly prostrated  and  hopelessly  entangled 
finances  of  the  country.  Although  very 
successful  men  have  followed  him  in  the 
work,  it  was  Vincent’s  bitterly  opposed 
policy  of  economy  and  just  expenditure 
which  made  the  present  marvellous  results 
possible.  He  came  also  from  the  army,  was 
appointed  in  1883,  twenty-six  years  old, 
and  left  Egypt  ten  years  later  one  of  the 
best-known  financiers  in  Europe.  Next 
to  need  of  money  with  which  to  run  the 
government,  need  of  water  to  cultivate 
the  land  was  most  pressing.  And  the 
general  improvement  of  the  old  canals 
and  outlets,  as  well  as  the  utilization  of 
the  great  barrage  darn  for  the  perfection 
of  the  irrigation  system  in  the  Delta,  is 
due  almost  wholly  to  Colonel  (now  Sir 
Colin)  Scott  Mon crieff. 
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The  same  requirement  of  individual  fit- 
ness which  so  successfully  began  the  work 
is  upheld  to-dav.  Fortunately  for  the 
home  government,  Lord  Cromer  remains, 
in  spite  of  a frequently  expressed  wish  to 
retire.  Sir  William  Garstin,  the  latest 
successor  of  Scott-Moncrietf,  who  has  ably 
carried  on  the  administration,  aud  whose 
career  will  probably  find  its  summit  in 
supervision  of  the  construction  of  the 
great  irrigation  reservoir  begun  at  As- 
suan, has  risen  step  by  step  along  the  lad- 
der of  successful  engineering.  Sir  Edgar 
Vincent's  old  place  of  financial  adviser, 
next  to  Lord  Cromer's  the  most  impor- 
tant in  Egypt,  is  now  held  by  Mr.  John 
Gorst.  It  is  true  that  he  is  the  soil  of  a 
well-known  member  of  Parliament,  but  if 
Mr.  Gorst  had  depended  on  family  influ- 
ence alone,  he  would  probably  be  now 
but  a secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
rather  than  the  most  important  official 
in  the  Egyptian  government.  This  list 
might  be  continued  indefinitely  for  the 
benefit  and  encouragement  of  those  young 
Americans  who  are  to  make  great  names 
in  the  work  before  us.  But  it  is  useless, 
for  nowhere  can  the  merit  system  of  office- 
holding  find  more  continuous  exemplifi- 
cation or  better  defence  than  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  occupation.  Would  that 
some  equally  strong  argument  could  be 
advanced  to  show  why  ample  recompense 
and  prompt  reward  should  always  be 
given  as  freely  as  by  the  British  at  Cairo. 
For  there  is  no  surer  secret  as  to  how 
this  eminently  successful  corps  of  admin- 
istrators has  been  obtained. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  different 
branches  of  this  government  within  a 
government.  Of  the  higher  executive 
system  there  is  little  to  be  learned,  as, 
fortunately  for  us,  we  have  no  native 
rulers  to  lead  and  appease,  and  can  in 
higher  matters  of  administration  use  our 
own  methods  without  restriction.  Neither, 
therefore,  is  it  necessary  to  detail  the  in- 
tricate way  in  which  the  unavowed  pro- 
tectorate imposes  its  views  upon  the  de- 
pendent ruler. 

The  legislative  branch  shows  a system 
of  national  representation  which  furnish- 
es an  example  of  what  may  go  far  towards 
satisfying  early  demands  for  franchise 
and  local  legislatures.  There  are  two 
divisions  of  the  Egyptian  parliament,  the 
Legislative  Council  and  the  General  As- 
sembly. These  were  created  in  1883  un- 
der the  direction  of  Lord  Dufferiti.  The 


Council  is  composed  of  thirty  members, 
fourteen  of  whom,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, are  appointed  by  the  government. 
To  it,  on  the  occasion  of  its  monthly 
meetings,  are  submitted  the  Budget  and 
all  proposed  administrative  laws.  It 
amends  these  as  it  sees  fit.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  need  not  accept  the 
amendments,  but  is  required  to  give 
in  writing  to  the  Assembly  full  rea- 
sons for  such  rejections.  Neither  the 
Council  nor  the  Assembly  can  originate 
legislation.  The  Geueral  Assembly  is  the 
Council  augmented  by  the  six  members 
of  the  Khedive's  cabinet  and  forty -six 
members  popularly  elected.  It  must  meet 
at  least  once  in  every  two  years.  It  lias 
even  less  of  legislative  functions  than  the 
Council,  for  its  only  method  of  expression 
is  by  resolutions  upon  any  subject  of 
public  interest.  These  resolutions  are 
presented  to  the  government,  and  if  the 
suggestions  are  found  meritorious,  they 
are  framed  into  law.  Tbe  Assembly  has 
one  important  privilege.  No  new  taxes 
ca*i  be  imposed  without  its  consent.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  while  the  people  are  not 
trusted  with  providing  plans  for  their 
own  government,  their  desires  and  needs 
have  full  expression,  and  no  reasonable 
demands  originating  with  them  are  set 
aside.  No  doubt,  as  the  government  is 
very  careful  through  its  representatives 
in  both  bodies  to  explain  fully  all  pro- 
posed measures,  many  admirable  and 
popular  amendments  are  secured  through 
this  restricted  representation. 

The  protecting  power  has  of  late  years 
gone  further  in  granting  some  measure 
of  local  self-government.  Cairo,  Alexan- 
dria, Port  Said,  and  Mansura  have  been 
given  municipal  incorporation.  These 
cities,  by  virtue  of  the  large  number  of 
foreign  residents  in  them,  were  considered 
more  apt  to  succeed,  as  the  foreigners  were 
given  full  representation  in  the  city  coun- 
cils. A president  of  the  municipality  is 
nominated  by  the  government  at  Cairo,  as 
well  as  a chief  of  police,  the  latter  always 
an  Englishman.  After  this  they  manage 
their  own  affairs  with  no  further  inter- 
ference, and  are  more  or  less  successful. 

In  establishing  a judicial  system  in 
these  dependencies  no  doubt  much  of  the 
existing  structures,  particularly  as  to  small 
courts,  may  be  used  when  purified  and 
carefully  filled  with  just  magistrates.  In 
Egypt  there  is  so  much  that  is  local,  so 
many  complications  resulting  from  the 
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religious  Mohammedan  courts,  the  refusal 
of  civilized  powers  to  relinquish  their 
rights  of  extra- territoriality  which  the 
capitulations  give,  and  from  which  the 
consular  courts  and  the  mixed  tribunals 
result,  that  little  specific  guidance  is  to  be 
had  from  judicial  experience  there.  In 
efforts  to  establish  and  improve  local 
courts,  after  some  sad  experience,  it  has 
been  learned  that  in  a backward  country 
as  many  small,  single-judge  courts  and  as 
few  appeals  as  possible  serve  best.  The 
higher  and  more  intricate  benefits  of  the 
law,  expressed  in  numerous  reviews  and 
appeals,  are  beyond  the  requirements  of 
simple  people.  And  when  they  were  first 
accorded  in  Egypt,  interminable  delays 
and  much  dissatisfaction  resulted.  This 
is  but  another  side  of  general  unfitness 
for  self-government.  And  as  long  as  a 
people  are  not  able  to  originate  justice  for 
themselves,  just  so  long  will  it  be  neces- 
sary to  administer  it  for  them  with  a 
strong  hand  and  in  a more  or  less  sum- 
mary manner.  Also  among  such  peo- 
ples a right  so  fundamental  with  us  as 
trial  by  jury  is  out  of  the  question.  Of 
course  such  natives  can  have  no  idea  of 
equity  or  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  are 
filled,  moreover,  with  all  manner  of  reli- 
gious and  superstitious  ideas  which  would 
prevent  the  rendering  of  just  verdicts. 
The  most  useful  courts  are  those  held  by 
the  single  district  judge  who  travels  about 
his  district,  and  whose  decisions  are  final 
in  all  matters  concerning  an  amount  of 
money  at  stake  usually  more  than  any 
native  dispute  is  apt  to  involve.  But  to 
relieve  the  crush  on  these,  the  head  sheiks 
(Omdehs)  have  been  made  into  local  ma- 
gistrates, with  power  to  settle  all  contro- 
versies concerning  even  a less  sum.  Above 
these  are  courts  of  the  first  instance  with 
five  judges  each,  and  courts  of  appeal 
with  eight  judges  each,  both  of  these 
numbers  subject  to  augmentation.  These 
higher  courts  are  made  up  of  native  and 
European  judges,  while  the  subordinate 
judges  are  always  natives.  What  is  called 
at  Washington  the  Department  of  Justice 
(really  the  department  of  prosecution)  is 
in  Egypt  treated  as  part  of  the  judicial 
system.  It  is  of  doubtful  desirability,  as 
it  has  not  been  very  successful.  Our  na- 
tional system  of  marshals  and  district  at- 
torneys seems  to  furnish  a much  better 
example.  According  to  old  Oriental  cus- 
toms, the  presiding  judge  always  carried 
on  the  prosecution  of  the  cases  brought 


before  him,  and  the  police  carried  on  the 
primary  investigation.  Replacing  this,  a 
system  copied  after  the  French  was  de- 
vised. This  has  a procureur-g^neral,  and 
a large  body  of  under -officials  called  in- 
dividually substitute  du  procureur -ge- 
neral, and  collectively  the  Parquet.  In 
the  prosecution  of  criminal  cases  there 
has  been  much  clashing  between  the  Par- 
quet and  the  local  authorities.  But  the 
former  force  is  continued  in  office  because 
it  is  composed  of  educated  young  natives 
who  know  the  laws  of  evidence  and  pro- 
cedure much  better  than  do  local  magis- 
trates, and  because  it  is  excellent  training 
for  a set  of  young  lawyers  from  whom 
afterwards  the  native  judges  are  recruited. 

There  is  a feature  of  this  system  which 
seems  very  reasonable  and  beneficial. 
There  is  a Commission  of  Supervision, 
composed  of  the  chief  English  official  of 
the  Ministry  of  Justice,  the  procureur- 
g6n6ral,  and  one  of  the  legal  advisers  of 
the  government.  This  commission  ex- 
amines the  records  of  the  lower  courts. 
It  is  not  a court  of  appeals,  and  does  not 
reverse  decisions.  But  it  privately  calls 
the  attention  of  judges  to  any  noticeable 
errors  they  have  made;  and  when  such 
errors  seem  general,  a circular  on  the 
subject  is  issued  to  all  the  courts  con- 
cerned. This  commission  has  done  ex- 
cellent work,  and  has  been  of  great  assist- 
ance to  a very  incompetent  bench. 

In  the  work  done  by  the  various  divi- 
sions of  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment there  is  much  profitable  infor- 
mation to  be  had  which  can  here  be  but 
briefly  mentioned.  While  there  will  be 
no  troublesome  foreign  affairs  for  the 
new  governments,  finance  will  occupy  a 
large  amount  of  their  attention.  If  the 
Egyptian  experience  in  this  line  offers 
any  primary  lesson,  it  is  the  profitable  re- 
ward of  expenditures  for  the  public  good. 
The  establishment  and  collection  of  cus- 
toms and  interior  taxation  must  of  course 
beadapted  to  each  locality.  In  such  coun- 
tries as  those  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
public  economy  is  sure  to  bear  directly 
upon  individual  welfare  in  a way  difficult 
for  long-established  and  non-prosperous 
communities  to  realize.  The  happiness, 
material  and  moral  welfare,  of  such  peo- 
ple depend  directly  upon  the  taxation 
imposed  upon  them  and  the  benefits 
afforded.  This  is  of  course  true  every-' 
where,  but  general  prosperity  causes  in- 
dividual wealth  to  be  more  or  less  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  costs  or  rewards  of  govern- 
ment. There  has  been  in  Egypt  a con- 
stant necessity  for  the  clearest  of  decision 
between  relieving  the  people  of  burdens 
and  conferring  benefits  on  them.  These 
poor  people  with  whom  we  will  have  to 
deal  can  only  bear  the  lightest  of  taxa- 
tion, yet  how  great  will  be  their  need  for 
all  manner  of  benefits  which  only  money 
can  buy!  Protection,  justice,  education, 
and  sanitation  will  all  be  costly,  and  the 
voters  of  the  United  States  are  apt  to  de- 
mand that  the  dependencies  be  wholly 
self-supporting.  Taxation,  direct  and  in- 
direct, is  always  a question  of  locality. 
But  in  the  administration  of  modern  finan- 
cial methods  for  half  civilized  communi- 
ties the  Egyptian  experience  will  show 
much  to  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
work  to  be  done.  The  early  records  of 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  in  Cairo  under 
Vincent  are  filled  with  all  manner  of 
economical  expedients  by  which  small 
revenues  are  made  to  perform  the  Jargest 
possible  service. 

So  if  these  peoples  are  to  support  them- 
selves, new  methods  for  the  collection  of 
just  and  wisely  distributed  taxes  are  to  be 
devised,  new  systems  of  money  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  great  problem  of  the  stand- 
ard, which  has  given  so  much  trouble  at 
home,  is  to  be  carried  over  and  settled 
for  them.  This  will  be  the  first  and  most 
important  administrative  work  to  be  done. 
For  the  presence  of  the  army  will  main- 
tain order  until  local  institutions  may  be 
depended  on  to  secure  it.  And  the  great 
field  for  good  work  in  a department  of 
the  interior  must  necessarily  wait  upon 
funds  for  its  development. 

According  to  the  recent  army  bill  pass- 
ed by  Congress,  native  troops  are  to  be 
organized  for  the  relief  of  our  own  in  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.  This  be- 
gins at  once  the  work  of  a provincial 
war  department.  And  the  experience  of 
the  British  occupation  gives  few  more 
noticeable  examples  of  the  benefits  of  the 
white  man's  training  for  native  troops. 
The  fellah  soldier  in  the  days  of  Ismail 
was  just  about  as  bad  as  possible  to  bear 
the  name  at  all.  He  was  maltreated,  im- 
pressed, and  discharged  indiscriminately; 
seldom  paid,  and  more  seldom  pensioned. 
His  name  became  such  a byword  for 
cowardice  and  incapacity  that  he  grew  to 
believe  in  his  own  bad  reputation ; for 
when,  under  Arabi,  he  arose  against  the 
government  in  1882,  lie  was  as  worthless 


as  when  serving  it.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  occupation  the  mere  talk  of  plans 
for  reconstructing  the  Egyptian  army 
was  a subject  for  international  jesting. 
And  even  when  it  was  begun,  when 
British  officers  led  the  fellah  in  the  tragic 
Sudan  campaign  of  1S83-4,  he  threw 
down  his  gun  and  ran,  before  the  smallest 
force  of  the  enemy,  in  spite  often  of  bis 
double  and  treble  strength.  He  sub- 
mitted to  death  rather  than  fight.  The 
result  of  training,  shown  by  the  record 
made  by  Egyptian  troops  in  the  Sudan 
since  1890,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
specification.  For  patient,  steady,  quietly 
brave  service  the  fellah  now  lias  few 
superiors.  He  has  neither  the  dash  of 
his  black  Sudanese  comrade  nor  the  in- 
telligent quickness  of  bis  associate  Tom- 
my Atkins.  But  he  stands  his  ground 
like  a man  against  the  most  recklessly 
brave  enemy  known.  It  is  due  alone  to 
his  long,  patient  fight  with  nature,  with 
the  desert  and  the  cataract-ribbed  Nile, 
that  the  Sudan  has  been  regained  and 
the  former  awful  tragedy  avenged.  How 
was  this  seeming  miracle  accomplished? 
It  seems  simple  enough  when  the  story 
is  told.  Perhaps  what  cannot  be  told  is 
the  greatest  motive  power  in  the  whole 
thing.  The  confidence  and  respect,  even 
affection,  which  the  white  officer  has  in- 
spired in  his  black  men  may  be  a large 
part  of  the  secret  of  the  change.  Other- 
wise only  decent  methods  have  been  ap- 
plied, where  before  brutal  indifference 
and  dishonesty  prevailed.  Pay  is  regu- 
lar. Recruiting  is  regular  and  for  a 
specified  period.  There  is  none  of  the 
old  snatching  away  from  home  and  fam- 
ily for  no  telling  how  long,  to  go  to  no 
telling  what  part  of  the  Sudan  death- 
trap. He  used  to  be  conscripted  in  chains, 
under  the  lash,  or  else  maimed  by  his 
parents  to  escape  the  service.  Now  be 
comes  home  happy  on  leave,  with  money 
to  spend,  and  generally  enlists  again. 
Discipline  is  strict,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
authority  is  kind.  The  soldier's  comfort 
is  looked  after,  and  he  is  cared  for  when 
sick.  It  is  said  that  the  way  in  which 
the  British  officers  have  risked  their  lives 
and  undertaken  the  most  loathsome  duties 
to  save  their  men  in  several  cholera  epi- 
demics has  been  a most  potent  factor  in 
the  gratitude  and  affection  they  have 
from  their  men.  In  the  old  days  such  a 
thing  would  have  been  impossible,  for  if 
indifference  did  not,  caste  would  prevent 
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the  aristocratic  officer  from  attending  on 
his  peasant  privates.  The  Egyptian  army 
is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  British  officers, 
and  will  probably  remain  so  long  after 
the  army  of  occupation  is  withdrawn. 
It  is  due  no  doubt  to  confidence  in  the 
management  of  the  native  soldiers  that 
the  force  of  the  visitors  has  been  so  re- 
duced. The  army  of  occupation  now 
amounts  to  only  about  3000  men — a mere 
sigu  of  the  power  of  the  protectorate. 
British  soldiers  were  sent  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Lord  Kitchener’s  Egyptian  army 
(12,000  strong)  only  because  of  the  superi- 
or numerical  strength  of  the  enemy.  As 
our  Spanish  provinces  have  no  tradition- 
al enemies,  and  are  not  liable  to  any  hos- 
tile invasion,  the  need  of  the  organization 
of  native  troops  will  not  be  as  pressing 
as  it  has  been  in  the  reconquest  of  the 
upper  Nile.  But  they  must  furnish  their 
own  protection,  as  well  as  their  own 
support.  And  there  is  much  encourage- 
ment in  the  Egyptian  experience  for 
those  who  undertake  the  new  army  ad- 
ministration. 

The  most  recent  work  in  Egypt  has 
been  centred  in  the  Interior  Department, 
where  much  has  been  accomplished.  Al- 
though the  last  to  be  taken  up  in  any 
country,  it  is  the  one  most  directly  bene- 
ficial to  the  people.  Methods  of  teaching 
the  people  to  serve  themselves  have  been 
much  advanced  in  the  various  branches 
of  this  department.  The  Mudirs,  or 
provincial  governors,  have  been  given 
larger  powers  in  the  direction  of  affairs 
under  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
charged  with  fuller  responsibility  to  the 
home  government.  Under  the  Mudirs, 
the  district  governors  (Mamurs),  and 
under  them  again  the  village  headmen 
(Omdehs),  have  all  been  advanced  in 
power  and  in  liability.  Lord  Cromers 
oft-quoted  theory  of  “ English  heads  and 
Egyptian  hands  ” comes  nearer  and  nearer 
to  full  practice. 

Perhaps  the  chief  work  in  the  Interior 
Department  — certainly  the  one  upon 
which  most  effort  has  been  expended,  is 
the  police  system.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  most  obstinate  parts  of  the  old  sys- 
tem to  reform.  There  are  now  two 
classes  of  police-one  appointed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in 
Cairo,  and  the  other  the  reorganized 
body  of  village  watchmen  (ghaffirs),who 
serve  under  the  direction  of  the  Omdehs. 
The  higher  order  serves  under  the  pro- 


vincial governor,  and  he  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  them  to  the  ministry;  but 
they  are  also  under  the  supervision  of 
travelling  inspectors  — all  Englishmen. 
The  force  is  recruited  wholly  of  native 
men,  and  all  of  its  local  officers  are  na- 
tive. After  much  hard  work  and  many 
years  given  over  to  weeding  out  bad  ma- 
terial as  well  as  encouraging  good,  this 
force  is  now  fairly  effective.  Ghaffirs 
are  chosen  from  the  able-bodied  men  in 
each  village,  all  of  whom  are  liable  for 
service.  They  receive  small  pay  under 
the  direction  of  petty  salaried  officers. 
They  are  chiefly  valuable  in  preventing 
the  small  feuds,  and  consequent  raids, 
which  used  to  prevail  between  neighbor- 
ing villages. 

Under  the  Interior  Department  the 
postal  system  has  risen  so  in  respectabili- 
ty that  the  last  of  the  foreign  post-offices, 
such  as  are  still  conducted  in  Turkey, 
have  been  withdrawn.  Renovation  of 
the  hideous  old  Egyptian  prisons  has 
been  carried  on  very  vigorously.  Re- 
formatories have  been  established.  Prison 
labor  has  been  introduced  by  means  of 
manual-training  schools.  In  the  restora- 
tion of  the  insane  asylum  modern  meth- 
ods have  taken  the  place  of  medievalism. 
The  labor  of  sanitation,  necessarily  one 
wholly  in  English  hands,  has  made  prog- 
ress which  ten  years  ago  could  not  have 
been  hoped  for.  Not  only  in  combating 
the  plague  brought  from  Mecca  and  the 
East  generally,  but  in  putting  down  epi- 
demics of  cholera  and  small  - pox,  the 
sanitary  department  under  Rogers  Pacha 
has  made  a fine  standing  for  itself  in  the 
European  medical  world.  Under  its  di- 
rection also  the  enormous  work  of  sup- 
plying a complete  drainage  system  for 
Cairo  is  to  be  carried  out.  Any  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  Eastern  cities  can  re- 
alize what  an  undertaking  this  is.  Ag- 
riculture has  come  under  the  inspection 
of  the  government.  An  expert  has  been 
engaged,  and  an  experimental  farm  es- 
tablished. 

Education  has  made  gratify  ing  progress, 
even  though  the  principle  pursued  has 
for  its  present  end  a few  youths  well  edu- 
cated for  the  public  service  rather  than  a 
wider  distribution  of  primary  instruction. 
Still  each  year  sees  the  number  of  pupils 
increased,  and  an  advance  along  the  line 
of  modern  education  from  the  middle-age 
programme  of  learning  prevalent  in  all 
Moslem  schools.  The  people  themselves 
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have  shown  a remarkable  interest,  and 
demand  more  modern  methods.  Schools 
supported  by  native  subscription  have 
been  opened  both  for  boys  and  girls, 
European  teachers  engaged,  and  govern- 
ment inspection  solicited.  What  may  be 
taken  as  more  indicative  still  of  the  new 
spirit  abroad  is  the  fact  that  the  great  El 
Azhar  University  at  Cairo,  the  famous 
centre  of  all  of  Islam’s  scholastic  theol- 
ogy, has  applied  for  government  teachers 
to  teach  secular  subjects.  The  seed  of  re- 
form has  indeed  spread,  for  it  was  among 
the  followers  of  this  great  school  that 
the  most  bitter  opposition  to  the  inno- 
vations of  infidel  foreigners  used  to  be 
found.  Even  now  the  government  can 
only  afford  a school  fund  of  about  $500,- 
000  annually,  and  spends  this  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  only  about  11,000  future  civil 
servants.  Outside  of  this,  200,000  chil- 
dren attend  the  village  schools,  supported 
by  local  contributions  and  small  grants 
made  by  the  government  to  such  of  them 
as  submit  to  government  inspection,  and 
teach  a small  amount  of  modern  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  in  addition  to  the 
old  lessons  in  the  Koran  and  sacred  his- 
tory. 

The  result  of  this  work  is  seen  in  the 
requirement  that  all  applicants  for  posi- 
tions in  the  government  service  shall 
have  passed  certain  examinations  in  the 
schools.  The  work  of  securing  the  best 
of  public  servants  has  thus  been  begun, 
where  fifteen  years  ago  only  the  worst 
were  available  and  little  discrimination 
possible. 

It  has  only  been  possible  to  mention 
many  of  the  branches  of  work  entered 
upon  in  Egypt,  to  show  seekers  after  in- 
formation where  it  could  be  found.  In 
all  of  these  branches  of  improved  public 
service  there  is  much  to  be  learned  by 
those  who*in  the  future  will  have  similar 
enterprises  to  embark  upon.  Experience 
has  been  fruitful,  as  usual,  and  those  who 
follow  have  a much  easier  task  than  the 
men  who,  like  those  in  Egypt,  have  had 
to  mark  out  the  way.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  know  many  of  these  men, 
and  to  ljave  heard  from  them  of  the  trials 
and  difficulties  with  which  their  work  has 
been  beset.  My  obligations  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  paper  are  due  to  many, 
from  the  highest  in  rank  to  the  lowest. 
They  have  been  most  kind  in  interest  and 
advice.  But  the  largest  debt  is  due  to  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  ; for  from  wherever  one 
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obtains  information  on  the  subject,  and 
however  one  writes  it,  still  it  must  seem 
but  a paraphrase  of  what  he  has  told  in 
his  now  standard  book  upon  England  in 
Egypt. 

But  aside  from  the  usefulness  of  all 
this  Anglo-Saxon  experience  from  which 
the  United  States  may  profit,  there  is  still 
another  side  to  which  the  American  mind 
will  instinctively  turn.  Will  it  all  pay? 
What  shall  we  get  out  of  it?  The  work  is 
long;  the  road  is  tedious.  Why  should 
we  take  up  such  a burden  if  it  is  to  be  un- 
profitable? In  the  reward  of  the  British 
in  Egypt  there  is  the  fullest  and  most 
hopeful  answer  to  this  question.  With 
immeasurably  more  at  stake,  they  have 
made  the  venture  a paying  one.  And 
the  secret  of  their  success  is  to  be  found 
in  their  old  theory  of  full  commercial 
freedom.  In  fact,  the  open  door  has  add- 
ed to  rather  than  decreased  British  profits 
in  Egyptian  trade.  For  while  the  actual 
percentage  of  their  share  in  the  trade  has 
diminished  since  the  occupation,  that 
trade  has  so  increased  in  volume  as  to  be 
of  immense  value.  The  fact  that  scrupu- 
lous impartiality  has  been  shown  has  so 
assured  and  attracted  foreign  capital  as  to 
multiply  two  or  three  times  the  consum- 
ing and  purchasing  power  of  the  country. 
And  while  she  takes  as  much  as  three- 
fifths,  perhaps  three-fourths,  of  all  Egypt 
produces,  in  the  face  of  the  most  indus- 
trious rivalry  British  manufacturers  also 
sell  two-fifths  of  what  Egypt  consumes. 
There  are  many  further  advantages.  The 
open  door  of  trade  and  the  promise  of 
fair  treatment  induced  foreign  investors 
early  to  take  more  part  in  the  commercial 
regeneration  of  the  country  than  the  Brit- 
ish themselves.  Although  France  has 
been  the  one  power,  politically,  to  hold 
out  as  long  as  possible  against  consenting 
to  the  presence  of  the  English  in  Egypt, 
her  business  men  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
been,  up  to  this  time,  the  most  forward  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  security  which 
the  occupation  assured.  This  through  a 
peculiar  line  of  reasoning.  Englishmen 
held  back  because  their  government  has 
all  along  declined  to  declare  its  intention 
to  remain.  “If  we  invest  our  money,” 
they  said,  “and  the  government  should 
leave  the  place,  we  might  lose  Everything 
under  whoever  succeeds  ” But  the  French- 
man reasoned:  “As  long  as  the  British 
stay  I am  safe,  and  sure  to  be  fairly  treat- 
ed. If  they  go  away,  why,  France  will 
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come,  and  again  I shall  be  all  right.”  So 
the  Frenchman  put  his  money  in  to  the 
extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds, 
and  is  rejoicing  therefore.  The  great 
sugar  interests,  which  are  almost  wholly 
in  his  hands,  are  wonderfully  profitable. 
But  because  he  is  richer,  although  he  has 
only  come  in  strength  within  the  last 
year  or  so,  the  Briton  has  speedily  risen 
above  all  others  in  the  amount  he  has  in- 
vested in  the  Nile  Valley.  Within  only 
the  last  few  years,  particularly  since  the 
reconquest  of  the  Sudan,  has  Great  Brit- 
ain's determination  to  remain  indefinitely 
become  more  and  more  evident.  This 
has  brought  that  country's  capitalists  in 
great  numbers.  The  purchase  of  the 
Daira  debt  secures  to  them  a large  por- 
tion of  old  Ismail's  vast  estates.  The  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Egypt,  a bank  of  issue, 
has  been  founded  by  British  capital.  The 
great  dam  and  irrigation  reservoir  at 
Assuan  is  being  built  with  two  million 
pounds  sterling. 


England  and  France  are  not  alone  in 
the  benefits  accruing  from  the  good  gov- 
ernment of  Egypt.  Statistics  show  a gain 
to  Austria  and  Italy  second  only  to  the 
other  two,  and  so  large  as  to  be  astonish- 
ing. In  fact,  the  good  results  of  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  full 
commercial  freedom  in  Egypt  give  the 
best  condition  of  things  obtainable  for 
comparison  with  the  situation  of  the 
Spanish  provinces,  where  the  governing 
power  up  to  this  time  has  been  guided  by 
almost  opposite  ideas  and  principles.  If 
the  protecting  nation  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  it  is  gainiug  its  just  share 
of  the  rewards  of  its  tedious  labor,  there 
is  also  pleasure  in  seeing  that  others,  all 
the  world,  have  profited.  And  those 
avowals  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work,  so  often  scoffed  at  and  ridiculed, 
have  been  maintained.  The  pledge  of 
humanitarian  ism  has  been  redeemed. 
The  promise  of  civilization  has  been  ful- 
filled. 


ISRAFEL. 

44  Whose  heart-strings  are  a lute.” 

BY  CHARLTON  M.  LEWIS. 

“If  I could  dwell  where  Israfel 
Hath  dwelt . . . Poe. 

FOREVER  chanting  an  untroubled  song, 

In  realms  of  cold  tranquillity  he  stands 
Full-fronted  to  the  Splendor.  Not  with  hands 
Are  swept  those  angel  lute-strings,  but  along 
His  heart  the  harmonies  flow  pure  and  strong, 
And  thrill  with  ecstasy  the  seraph  bands 
Star-clustered  round  him.  In  these  lower  lands, 
Where  pain  and  passion  and  the  tale  of  wrong 
Are  never  stilled,  and  even  love's  eyes  are  wet, 
Rarely  does  some  lost  echo  reach  our  ears, 

From  that  high  rapture  wandering; — and  yet, 
Were  I with  Israfel  beyond  the  spheres, 

He  still  should  hardly  wroo  me  to  forget 
The  untuned  cycles  of  these  jarring  years. 
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BY  J.  W.  MARTIN. 


IN  the  United  States  it  is  universally 
agreed  that  the  city  governments  are 
the  chief  sores  on  the  body  politic.  There 
the  political  boss  has  the  richest  oppor- 
tunities for  plunder  and  the  easiest  con- 
trol of  large  classes  of  the  electorate. 
His  army  of  voters  is  continually  re-en- 
forced by  the  immigration  of  troops  of 
degraded  people  who  have  had  no  experi- 
ence in  self-government;  who  cannot  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  honesty  and  efficien- 
cy in  public  affairs;  who  are  an  easy 
prey  through  their  ignorance  and  pover- 
ty to  the  briber  and  corrupter.  To  them 
the  captain  of  the  ward,  the  favorite  Al- 
derman, or  the  city  boss  often  presents, 
in  dramatic  fashion,  the  virtues  which 
they  most  appreciate.  He  is  a jolly  good 
fellow,  and  his  hearty  hand -shake  and 
cheery  tones  bring  the  government  close 
to  them  in  attractive  fashion.  If  O’Brien’s 
hoy  gets  too  uproariously  gay,  aud  is 
haled  before  the  magistrate,  the  friendly 
boss  is  ready  to  say  a kind  word,  which 
promptly  secures  his  acquittal.  When 
Mrs.  Gatti’s  daughter  is  married,  a bou- 
quet comes  from  the  ward  leader;  and 
should  the  baby  die,  the  same  friend  is 
ready  to  head  a subscription  to  save  the 
indignity  of  a pauper  funeral.  Christ- 
mas turkeys  from  the  generous  Alderman 
make  a season  of  good-will  to  the  politi- 
cal plunderer.  Each  voter  expects  that 
his  local  boss  will  send  a carriage  to  swell 
his  funeral  parade.  When  a blizzard  re- 
cently struck  New  York,  Tammany  Hall 
promptly  raised  a fund  for  distribution 
before  nightfall  to  relieve  the  sufferers. 
The  donors  favored  no  pestering  inquisi- 
tion by  expert  inquirers  from  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  as  a prelude  to 
the  receipt  of  money,  coals,  or  food. 
“Are  you  shivering  and  hungry?  Then 
here  is  a dollar;  and  remember  it  comes 
from  the  kind-hearted  gentleman  whom 
the  three -cent  papers  call  hard  names. 
You  all  know  where  I live.  If  you  want 
anything,  come  and  see  me.  I can’t 
make  speeches,  but  I can  give  favors. 
That’s  what  I’m  here  for.”  So  said  a 


candidate  for  office  in  Chicago  recently. 
He  knew  his  constituency  and  got  their 
votes.  During  an  election  the  voters  re- 
ceive a share  of  Tammany’s  funds,  as 
anybody  may  see  who  stands  near  a poll- 
ing-station on  election  day  and  watches 
the  quiet  distribution  of  money  on  the 
pavement.  Afterwards  the  organization 
emulates  the  impartiality  of  Providence. 
The  whole  of  the  needy,  the  just  and  the 
unjust  alike,  may  partake  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  banquet  ; for  an  alleged  sur- 
plus was  given  to  the  clergy  of  different 
denominations  after  the  last  election  for 
distribution  among  the  poor.  While 
even  some  of  the  clergy  consent  to  han- 
dle these  funds,  can  it  be  wondered  at 
that  the  slum-dwellers  receive  their  dole 
with  thankfulness,  and  bless  the  gener- 
ous giver? 

Against  such  influences  the  reformer 
often  feels  helpless.  Bribery,  corrupt 
patronage,  friendly  treating  at  the  sa- 
loon, improper  appointment  to  public 
positions,  these  he  cannot  use;  because 
these  are  the  evils  against  which  he 
fights.  If  they  are  the  necessary  means 
to  power,  then  his  party  must  forever  re- 
main in  a minority.  But,  fortunately, 
this  is  not  the  whole  of  municipal  poli- 
tics. The  low-grade,  semi -pauper,  and 
semi  - criminal  are  but  a small  fraction 
of  the  electorate.  The  people  directly 
bribed  or  improperly  influenced  are  far 
outnumbered  by  the  laborers  in  steady 
employment,  the  skilled  artisans  and 
small  shopkeepers,  who  are  able  to  look 
a few  years  ahead  and  can  understand 
the  eighth  commandment. 

Direct  appeal  to  the  lowest  section  is 
not  available  to  the  reformer,  but  indi- 
rectly he  may  reach  some  of  them.  Per- 
sonal sympathy,  individual  help,  and  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  public  and  private 
morals  form  their  first  need.  These  can 
be  supplied  by  ^uch  agencies  as  social 
settlements,  people’s  clubs,  and  institu- 
tional churches. 

Already,  through  its  multitudinous 
agencies,  Hull  House  is  threatening  the 
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position  of  one  of  Chicago’s  most  notori- 
ous ward  bosses.  The  University  Settle- 
ment in  New  York  is  gradually  incul- 
cating political  morality  into  the  voters 
of  a tenement  district,  and  in  its  clubs 
and  classes  it  is  training  small  bands  of 
young  men  who  will  be  centres  of  puri- 
fying influence  within  a few  years.  At 
first  a worker  in  the  settlement  is  sus- 
pected by  his  new  neighbors.  They  im- 
agine he  is  only  a bird  of  passage  from 
uptown,  a silk  - stocking  who  regards 
themselves  as  social  specimens  to  be 
studied  and  tabulated  for  the  completion 
of  a college  education.  But  as  they  see 
him  go  in  and  out  year  after  year,  and 
time  and  again  they  receive  the  neigh- 
borly human  help  which  the  settlement 
offers,  a rival  to  the  political  captain  is 
gradually  raised.  The  ideas  of  charity, 
ready  aid,  and  kindly  advice  become  as- 
sociated with  a political  reformer,  and 
the  strength  of  the  ward  leader  is  seri- 
ously undermined.  So  long  as  sections 
of  the  electors  vote  for  personal  friend- 
ship instead  of  political  principle,  re- 
formers may  forward  their  purposes  by 
assisting  settlement-work. 

Such  organizations  as  the  People’s 
Clubs,  how  forming  in  connection  with 
the  People's  Institute  of  New  York,  also 
afford  opportunity  for  the  legitimate  cul- 
tivation of  a social  life  which  counter- 
balances the  saloon  influence  of  a cor- 
rupt politician.  Lectures  by  the  most 
capable  thinkers  and  workers  are  given 
in  the  Institute  to  audiences  of  1500  to 
2000  people,  drawn  from  exactly  those 
working  classes  who  decide  the  victory  at 
the  polls.  The  club  already  in  full  work- 
ing, with  a membership  of  over  three 
hundred,  is  controlled  by  the  members 
themselves.  All  grades  of  society  are 
represented,  and  there  the  fraternizing 
which  is  wholesome  may  teach  the 
dwellers  on  the  East  Side  not  to  accept 
implicitly  the  claim  of  the  ward  boss 
that  “Codlin’s  your  friend,  not  Short.” 
The  same  end  is  reached  by  the  District 
Assembly  work  of  the  League  for  Polit- 
ical Education  in  New  York  city.  A 
number  of  people  in  good  social  position, 
chiefly  ladies,  are  busy  investigating  the 
conditions  of  life  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood. By  going  in  and  out  amongst  the 
people  near  whom  they  happen  to  live, 
and  by  organizing  gatherings  at  which 
“the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  candle- 
stick - maker ’’  may  meet  those  of  their 


neighbors  who  have  the  good  fortune  to 
inhabit  large  houses,  for  friendly  discus- 
sion of  city  affairs,  they  are  cultivating 
the  sense  of  local  solidarity  which  brings 
a demand  for  honest  and  efficient  admin- 
istration. 

In  every  city,  however  mixed  its 
population  and  shameful  its  record, 
there  is  a preponderating  class  of  work- 
people who  have  passed  through  the  pub- 
lic schools,  who  read  the  newspapers,  and 
discuss  political  matters  acutely.  They 
should  form  the  backbone  of  a reform 
party.  Without  them  victory  is  impos- 
sible. With  them  it  cannot  long  be  de- 
layed. They  can  be  won  only  by  the 
adoption  of  a broad  social  programme. 
They  suspect  a person  who  preaches  hon- 
est government  with  the  restriction  of  its 
function  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits. 
To  this  timid  advocate  they  reply : “ If  you 
have  so  little  confidence  in  your  own  gov- 
ernment as  to  be  afraid  to  use  it  for  big 
purposes,  we  don't  see  why  we  should  get 
enthusiastic  about  it.  Those  who  can’t 
trust  themselves  must  not  ask  others  to 
trust  them.”  More  than  a theoretical 
perfection  of  the  machinery,  they  require 
a good  output  of  social  achievement.  As 
Dr.  McKelway  has  said:  “Too  many  re- 
formers are  as  dull  as  they  are  honest. 
They  give  a commendable  retail  adminis- 
tration, and  nothing  more.  They  treat 
small  things  in  a small  way.  They  take 
neither  great  pains,  nor  great  resources, 
nor  civic  pride,  nor  public  imagination 
and  courage  into  account.  The  political 
freebooters  often  take  all  these  things  into 
account,  with  results  that  make  mercurial 
masses  prefer  brilliant  brigandage  to  in- 
competent integrity.” 

Reformers  have  a tempting  opportunity 
to  trump  the  tricks  of  political  freebooters 
by  adopting  a bold  and  brilliant  policy 
respecting  the  ownership  of  city  fran- 
chises. The  freebooter  is  bound  by  the 
necessity  for  replenishing  the  campaign 
fund  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  pri- 
vate operator  of  public  services.  He  dare 
no  longer  take  money  direct  from  the  pub- 
lic purse.  The  fate  of  Boss  Tweed  was  a 
wholesome  warning  against  open  robbery. 
But  he  can  levy  ransom  on  the  companies 
who  are  gathering  rich  harvests  from  the 
public  on  the  promise  to  protect  them  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges.  Here 
is  the  reformer's  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a broad  and  striking  policy 
which  will  win  the  masses  of  work-people 
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to  his  side,  and  will  demonstrate  dramati- 
cally his  love  for  the  common  weal.  Ev- 
erywhere the  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
city  franchises  is  growing.  Citizens  are 
fast  learning  that  large  revenues  may  be 
got  from  them  for  expenditure  on  parks 
and  open  spaces,  public  baths,  better 
schools,  free  lectures  and  libraries,  con- 
certs and  gymnasiums.  Even  Chicago 
has  risen  in  revolt  against  a proposal  to 
extend  the  franchise  of  the  chief  street- 
railway  company  for  fifty  years,  and 
compelled  the  repeal  of  the  Allen  law 
which  made  such  an  extension  possible. 
By  this  event  public  ownership  has  been 
brought  at  a bound  within  range  of  prac- 
tical politics. 

Corrupt  Aldermen,  dependent  on  the 
stealthy  gifts  of  corporation  lobbyists, 
are  forced  to  oppose  this  growing  de- 
mand. Here  is  the  reformers’  opportu- 
nity. They  can  honestly  urge,  “Put 
our  candidates  in  office  and  they  will 
make  the  administration  effective,  and 
get  from  these  city  services  a revenue  to 
be  spent  on  social  advantages.” 

Experience  in  Great  Britain  has  demon- 
strated the  value  of  this  policy,  and  its 
hold  upon  large  and  miscellaneous  pop- 
ulations. In  1889  the  London  County 
Council  was  established.  Its  predeces- 
sor, the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
was  inefficient,  corrupt,  and  degraded. 
Men  of  mean  ability  and  low  character 
sat  upon  it.  Jobbery  was  rampant,  and 
London  citizens  were  ashamed  of  their 
government.  Most  of  them  were  apa- 
thetic, careless,  resigned  to  robbery.  To 
reformers  it  appeared  an  almost  hopeless 
task  to  rouse  London  to  a pride  in  its 
own  greatness,  or  to  create  even  a sense 
of  collective  existence  and  responsibility. 
At  the  first  election  the  saloon-keepers, 
monopolists,  and  corrupt  contractors 
were  caught  napping.  They  had  enjoyed 
a peaceful  possession  so  long  that  they 
did  not  realize  their  interests  were  threat- 
ened. The  reformers  were  alert,  and 
eighty-three  Progressive  Councillors  (re- 
formers) were  elected  against  thirty-five 
Moderates.  The  statutory  appointment 
by  the  elected  Councillors  of  a select  body 
of  nineteen  Aldermen  to  serve  six  years 
still  further  strengthened  the  Progres- 
sives. The  party’s  appreciation  of  abil- 
ity and  integrity  was  shown  by  their 
choice  of  Lord  Farrer,  eminent  for  his 
work  as  permanent  secretary  to  the  Im- 
perial Board  of  Tr^de;  Lord  Meath,  who 


had  multiplied  and  beautified  the  little 
public  gardens  in  London  ; Frederick 
Harrison,  the  essayist  and  historian,  and 
others  of  equal  merit  and  fame. 

Realizing  that  the  health  of  the  city 
was  their  first  care,  they  insisted  upon 
the  appointment  of  many  additional  san- 
itary inspectors.  They  laid  down  strin- 
gent regulations  as  to  the  collection  and 
disposal  of  house  refuse,  the  construction 
of  sanitary  appliances,  and  the  removal  of 
nuisances.  They  found  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Thames  were  loathsome  with  the 
ever-increasing  Amazon  of  sewage  which 
was  washed  up  and  down  by  the  tide,  as 
it  poured  out  of  the  huge  cloacae  at  Bark- 
ing and  Crossness.  A system  of  precipi- 
tation of  the  solids  in  reservoirs  was  de- 
vised, and  a fleet  of  sludge  vessels  con- 
structed to  carry  the  foul  matter  farther 
into  the  North  Sea,  where  they  dropped  it 
between  the  sand  banks.  Now  the  fluid 
which  is  discharged  into  the  river  is  so 
clear  and  pure  that  gold-fish  are  kept 
healthy  in  it;  and  other  fish,  which  had 
been  driven  out  by  the  deluge  of  dirt, 
are  caught  once  more  in  the  estuary. 

As  parks  and  open  spaces  are  the  lungs 
of  a great  city,  and  the  healthiest  play- 
grounds for  the  people,  the  Council 
has  secured  an  extra  1135  acres  in  nine 
years.  To  increase  the  usefulness  of 
these  play-grounds,  they  are  prepared  for 
cricket,  football,  golf,  tennis,  lacrosse, 
quoits,  bicycling,  boating,  bathing,  and 
bowling.  The  pitches  are  free,  but  clubs 
must  make  application  early,  and  take 
their  turn  for  the  13,800  games  of  cricket 
and  7250  of  football  which  are  played 
during  the  year.  Municipal  bands  per- 
form regularly  in  the  parks  during  the 
summer  months.  That  children  who  go 
for  a day’s  outing  may  not  be  defrauded 
with  watery  milk  and  leathery  sand- 
wiches at  hotel  prices,  the  Council  itself 
fixes  the  quality  and  charges  at  the  re- 
freshment-houses. 

Like  all  large  cities  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  London  contains  pestiferous 
slums.  One  of  the  chief  planks  in  the  social 
programme  of  the  reformers  was  the  clear- 
ance of  slum  areas  and  the  erection  of 
model  dwellings  for  the  working  classes. 
Fifteen  acres  in  Bethnal  Green  were  cov- 
ered with  the  foul  breeding- places  of  vice, 
crime,  and  disease.  To  cleanse  this  Au- 
gean stable  was  a task  greater  than  any 
municipality  had  ever  undertaken,  but  the 
London  Hercules  has  completed  this  la- 
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bor  with  success.  Now  there  are  6000 
tenants  on  this  one  municipal  estate, 
housed  with  a care  which  goes  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  latest  building  act. 
In  the  centre  of  the  area  is  a mound  with 
terraced  gardens;  an  estate  laundry  with 
modern  conveniences  enables  the  tenants 
to  avoid  the  discomforts  of  washing-day 
in  the  rooms;  and  the  rents  are  lower 
than  are  paid  for  similar  accommodations 
in  the  neighborhood.  Numerous  other 
housing  schemes  have  been  completed. 
When  all  are  finished,  London  will  have 
16,000  tenants  in  its  municipal  dwellings. 
Tax  payers  are  well  satisfied,  as  the  rents 
provide  3 per  cent,  on  the  total  outlay,  a 
sinking  fund  which  will  clear  off  the 
capital  value  of  the  land  and  houses  in 
sixty  years,  and  an  annual  profit  of  $5000 
besides. 

Contractors  who  had  pocketed  princely 
profits  under  the  corrupt  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  soon  came  into -collision 
with  the  County  Council.  By  the  Coun- 
cil’s “Magna  Charta  of  Labor”  it  was 
enacted  that  on  its  works  the  laborers 
should  be  treated  as  well  as  good  employ- 
ers outside  treated  their  workmen,  that 
the  best  quality  of  labor  might  be  secured. 
Only  a few  firms  were  capable  of  under- 
taking the  largest  sewerage  and  building 
contracts  for  the  Council.  These  formed 
a ring  against  the  public  interests  to  com- 
pel the  repeal  of  the  Magna  Charta.  For 
the  York  Road  sewer  the  lowest  tender 
was  65  per  cent,  above  the  engineer’s  esti- 
mate. That  was  too  much  for  endurance. 
It  must  be  decided  whether  the  Progres- 
sive Council  or  the  contractors  and  their 
friends  should  govern  the  metropolis. 
The  challenge  was  accepted.  A Works 
Department  was  organized  under  the  en- 
gineer, and  the  sewer  constructed  for  the 
amount  of  the  original  estimate  at  a 
saving  of  $22,385  for  the  municipal  purse. 
Since  then  the  department  has  done  over 
four  million  dollars’  worth  of  work,  giving 
better  quality  at  a smaller  price  than  the 
contractor.  This  assertion  of  the  public 
right  against  the  building  bosses  has  not 
been  easily  made.  It  has  cost  months 
of  struggle  in  committee  and  in  open 
meeting  by  unpaid  expert  representatives, 
some  of  whom  have  preferred  to  suffer 
loss  in  business  rather  than  give  up  the 
fight. 

Equally  strenuous  and  significant  has 
been  the  contention  with  the  street-mil  way 
corporations.  By  the  law  under  which 


they  obtained  their  franchises  the  local 
governing  authority  had  the  power  to 
take  over  their  lines  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
one  years  upon  payment  of  the  value  of 
the  plant,  as  determined  by  an  arbitrator, 
without  compensation  for  good  - will  or 
compulsory  sale.  The  corporation  at  the 
beginning  had  only  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  consider,  and  felt  so 
confident  of  their  power,  by  one  means  or 
another,  to  obtain  a renewal  of  their  lease 
that  they  neglected  to  create  a sinking 
fund  for  paying  off  their  shareholders  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term.  But  the  re- 
formers on  the  County  Council  pressed 
the  public  rights  with  vigor.  Their  op- 
ponents adopted  every  device  of  political 
warfare  to  save  the  companies,  but  the 
law  was  clear,  and  the  highest  courts 
decided  in  the  Council’s  favor.  Conse- 
quently the  whole  of  the  street-railway 
system  in  London  is  now  owned  by  the 
people.  The  fifty  miles  of  line  north  of 
the  Thames  are  leased  to  a company  for 
$225,000  a year  and  12£  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  increase  in  the  receipts — fares,  work- 
men’s cars,  and  wages  and  hours  of  em- 
ployes being  regulated  also  by  the  lease. 
The  southern  line  came  into  the  Council's 
possession  in  January  of  this  year,  and  is 
operated  by  its  own  employes,  that  the 
community  may  get  every  advantage  in 
money  and  service  that  can  accrue. 

To  all  items  of  this  dariug  and  humane 
policy  London  has  given  a hearty  sanc- 
tion. At  the  second  election,  after  three 
years  of  work,  the  reformers  feared  for 
the  result.  By  that  time  the  hostile  in- 
terests were  wide-awake,  and  all  who  had 
profited  from  the  previous  laxity  and  cor- 
ruption busied  themselves  to  coufuse  the 
issues  and  defeat  reform.  In  national 
politics  London  is  overwhelmingly  Con- 
servative, and  many  feared  that  the 
masses  would  not  appreciate  the  changes 
made  by  their  friends.  But  at  last  Lon- 
don had  found  that  good  government 
was  no  mere  abstraction,  but  a solid  ad- 
vantage to  the  community.  The  result 
astounded  the  doubters;  for  eighty- 
three  Progressives  were  elected  to  over- 
rule but  thirty- five  Moderates.  In  1895 
the  reformers  and  their  opponents  ob- 
tained an  equal  number  of  members, 
and  for  three  years  the  social  pro- 
gramme was  checked.  This  slackening 
of  the  pace  revealed  the  danger  of  apathy, 
and,  again  in  1898,  the  electors  ratified  the 
Progressive  action  with  a majority  of  sev- 
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entv  to  forty-eight.  With  a faint-hearted 
policy,  reformers  would  have  been  beaten 
continually;  with  a wide  social  policy, 
they  have  never  been  in  a minority. 

Prior  to  1870  Birmingham  and  its  gov- 
ernment were  in  a foul  condition.  The 
population  increased  at  an  American 
rate;  there  was  little  sense  of  collective 
power;  noxious  slums  covered  the  city's 
centre;  solitary  citizens  dare  not  pass 
through  certain  quarters  by  night;  high- 
way robbery  was  frequent;  and  a few 
companies  held  the  city  in  their  grip.  A 
narrow  do-nothing  policy  of  “ economy  ” 
attracted  pettifogging  mediocrity  to  the 
public  service.  The  inhabitants  had  no 
municipal  ideals;  aspirations  and  per- 
formance were  alike  mean.  About  1870 
there  came  to  a few  young  men  the  reve- 
lation, “This  town  will  be  reformed  only 
by  giving  it  something  worthy  to  do”; 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  a new  period  was  inaugu- 
rated. Soon  the  conditions  changed. 
Municipal  activity  for  social  alleviation 
succeeded  to  the  monotonous  effort  to  se- 
cure honesty  simply  for  honesty's  sake. 
For  the  larger  duties  came  forward  larger 
men,  and  success  on  all  sides  justified  the 
wider  programme.  First,  the  gas-supply 
was  municipalized,  and  the  price  reduced 
from  seventy -eight  cents  to  fifty-three 
cents  per  thousand.  The  workmen  have 
now  an  eight-hour  day  and  trade-union 
wages,  while  a net  profit  of  $175,000  a 
year  goes  into  the  municipal  purse.  As 
the  water  company  did  not  give  pure  and 
sufficient  supplies,  and  a large  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  were  dependent  on  shal- 
low wells,  this  service  was  next  taken  over 
by  the  community.  The  sources  were 
improved,  the  works  extended,  and  the 
water-rate  lowered.  By  1890  continued 
increase  in  population  made  larger 
schemes  peremptory,  but  no  fear  of  ina- 
bility or  jobbery  need  restrain  the  Coun- 
cil. A magnificent  plan,  worthy  of  Rome’s 
best  days,  has  been  elaborated.  A Welsh 
valley  is  to  be  turned  into  a reservoir, 
and  an  aqueduct  eighty  miles  long  con- 
structed. The  dam  is  being  built  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a contractor,  be- 
cause the  quality  of  that  part  of  the  work 
must  be  absolutely  guaranteed.  For  this 
purpose,  under  Birmingham’s  own  en- 
gineer, about  one  thousand  men  have 
been  formed  into  a model  industrial  com- 
munity among  the  Welsh  hills,  with  a 
school,  free  library,  recreation-room,  and 


municipal  public-house.  Although  the 
portion  of  the  scheme  which,  by  1902, 
will  bring  the  clearest  water  from  the 
mountains  into  the  meanest  streets  of 
Birmingham  will  cost  twenty  million 
dollars,  the  water  tax  will  still  be  less 
than  it  was  before  the  city  turned  out  the 
old  water  company. 

In  1876  Birmingham  arcquired  ninety 
acres  of  overcrowded  and  unhealthy 
property  at  its  centre,  and  commenced  a 
wonderful  transformation.  Part  was 
cleared  and  let  out  on  lease,  so  that  the 
chief  business  houses  now  stand  on  the 
former  site  of  noxious  slums.  Numer- 
ous model  dwellings  for  workmen  have 
been  constructed ; light  and  air  have  been 
let  in  all  through  the  district;  and  now 
this  municipal  estate  is  worth  twelve  and 
a half  million  dollars.  A beautiful 
museum  and  art-gallery,  numerous  parks, 
gardens,  and  recreation-grounds,  five  sets 
of  public  baths,  nine  free  public  libraries, 
a city  cemetery,  plentiful  markets,  and 
efficient  schools  and  colleges — all  testify 
to  the  width  of  view  of  the  city  rulers,  and 
give  substantial  reason  for  $ivic  pride. 
With  the  enthusiasm  and  watchfulness 
which  these  schemes  have  generated, 
bribery  and  boodling  are  impossible. 

Glasgow  presents  an  equally  brilliant 
example.  A large  seaport,  with  ship- 
yards, cotton-mills,  iron-works,  and  coal- 
pits in  the  neighborhood,  its  population 
might  be  expected  to  be  an  easy  dupe  for 
scheming  politicians;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, ward  captains,  city  bosses,  corrupt 
lobbyists,  and  dishonest  Aldermen  are  not 
found.  The  citizens  take  a warm  interest 
in  their  government.  So  many  social  is- 
sues have  been  provided  at  elections  that 
national  politics  play  no  part.  Not,  “ Are 
you  a Liberal,  a Radical,  or  a Conserva- 
tive ?”  is  asked  of  a city  candidate,  but, 
“What  policy  will  you  support  with 
regard  to  the  street  railways,  water,  gas, 
.municipal  dwellings,  lodging-houses,  or 
the  telephone  system?”  Good  government 
has  been  made  so  valuable  to  the  average 
workman  that  it  pays  him  better  than  an 
election  bribe.  “Virtue  is  its  own  re- 
ward,” and  in  Glasgow  has  a cash  value 
in  addition.  The  city  enterprises  are  so 
vast  and  honorable  that  successful  busi- 
ness men  are  ambitious  for  the  dignity 
of  the  Lord  Provost’s  office.  The  Im- 
provement Trust,  a branch  of  the  Coun- 
cil, has  cleared  unsanitary  areas  in  the 
most  crowded  district,  put  7000  people 
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into  excellent  city  dwellings,  constructed 
wide  streets  where  congested  courts  for- 
merly stood,  presented  the  city  with  a 
magnificent  park,  and  erected  seven  prof- 
itable municipal  lodging-houses.  As  the 
climate  of  Glasgow  is  wet  and  cold,  and 
the  smoke  and  soot  of  the  various  facto- 
ries blacken  the  atmosphere,  pure  water 
and  cheap  artificial  light  are  peculiarly 
necessary  for  health  and  cheerfulness. 
Therefore  the  Council  took  these  things 
under  its  own  control.  For  better  wa- 
ter, it  tapped  the  lovely  Loch  Katrine  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  country.  It  gives  a 
limitless  supply  to  its  people,  and  to  the 
poorest  makes  no  charge.  Yet  the  level 
of  the  lake  is  not  lowered,  nor  its  beauty 
marred.  The  charge  for  gas  has  been  re- 
duced more  than  one  - half,  that  every 
workman  may  afford  a well-lighted  room 
for  the  long  winter  evenings;  while  the 
passages  and  stairways  of  the  tenement- 
houses  are  lighted  at  the  public  cost. 
This  success  has  not  impeded  the  intro- 
duction of  electric  light,  which  the  city 
also  owns  and  operates.  Good  financial 
results  are  obtained,  the  surplus  being 
put,  as  with  the  gas-supply,  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  charges. 

From  the  beginning  Glasgow  owned 
its  own  street-railway  lines.  It  was  too 
careful  of  its  streets  to  allow  any  com- 
pany to  control  them.  Though  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a company  leased 
the  lines  for  twenty-one  years  were  high- 
ly favorable  to  the  city,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease  it  was  decided  not  to  re- 
new it.  An  offer  was  made  to  take  over 
the  company’s  rolling  stock,  stables,  etc., 
on  an  arbitrator’s  valuation,  on  condition 
that  the  company  should  not  put  on  a 
rival  line  of  ’buses.  As  this  was  declined, 
the  Council  started  car-shops, and  equipped 
the  line  with  new  material  entirely.  On 
the  day  of  the  transfer  the  competing 
omnibuses  appeared,  but  the  citizens  had 
long  experienced  the  advantages  of  loyal 
support  of  their  own  government.  All 
the  blandishments  of  the  omnibus-con- 
ductors were  unavailing;  the  omnibuses 
ran  empty,  while  the  street  cars  were  crowd- 
ed, and  soon  the  chagrined  rivals  with- 
drew from  the  uneven  contest.  Scotch 
shrewdness  has  been  justified  of  her  chil- 
dren. For  short  distances  a system  of  one- 
cent  fares  has  been  introduced;  the  cars 
have  been  made  more  elegant  and  com- 
fortable ; electric  traction  is  being  installed. 


In  one  year  the  number  of  passengers  was 
doubled;  and  after  paying  interest  or*  the 
capital,  and  providing  an  adequate  reset*  ve 
fund,  a surplus  of  $200,000  is  left  to  pay 
for  open  spaces,  baths  and  wash-houses, 
river  ferries,  art  exhibitions,  music,  and 
improved  sanitation. 

London,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow  are 
not  exceptional  instances.  Throughout 
Great  Britain  municipal  purity  and  pride 
are  associated  with  wide  social  activity. 
Reform  parties  persist  because  their  pro- 
gramme is  never  completed.  “Still 
achieving,  still  pursuing,”  they  constant- 
ly discover  further  scope  for  social  effort. 
Continuity  of  party  depends  on  continu- 
ity of  policy.  All  the  large  towns  in 
Scotland  and  all  but  six  in  England  have 
a municipal  water-supply;  200  cities  con- 
trol their  own  gas  - service  ; two  cities 
have  municipal  for  every  one  that  lias 
private  electric  light;  many  of  them  own 
their  own  street-railway  tracks;  and  since 
the  House  of  Commons  removed  the  re- 
striction on  municipal  operation,  there  is 
a wide  tendency  to  refuse  to  lease  them 
to  companies. 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  started  on  a 
similar  career  with  similar  effect.  There 
every  man  who  bathes  at  the  beach  baths 
or  takes  his  shower  in  the  palatial  all- 
year  baths,  every  boy  who  attends  the 
municipal  summer  camp,  and  every  wo- 
man who  enjoys  a stroll  in  the  extensive 
parks  or  attends  a free  city  concert,  has 
solid  reason  to  support  good  government. 
While  workmen,  therefore,  vote  for  Mayor 
Quincy,  the  richer  residents  serve  eagerly 
on  the  numerous  honorary  commissions, 
which  practically  supersede  the  out-of- 
date  Council.  Jobbery  and  inefficiency 
are  not  the  staple  subjects  of  city  discus- 
sions. Honest  and  capable  people  are 
really  in  power,  and  all  classes  unite  in 
supporting  the  Executive. 

A like  result  may  be  obtained  in  other 
cities  only  by  the  adoption  of  a like 
method.  “ New  times  demand  new  mea- 
sures and  new  men.”  The  measures  and 
the  men  must  go  together  in  appeal  to  a 
mixed  population.  Reformers  who  ask 
for  the  support  of  honest  and  able  men 
for  the  sake  of  their  broad  and  social  mea- 
sures obtain  an  appreciative  response  from 
the  democracy,  but  persons  whose  hon- 
esty and  ability  are  too  precious  to  be 
used  for  great  civic  achievements  are  left 
to  nurse  their  virtues  in  private. 
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A CHANGE  OP  HEART. 

The  Travelling  Freight  Ageut  of  the  Great 
Southwestern  Railway  was  making  bis  period- 
ical visit  to  the  General  Office,  and  it  was  mid- 
summer. The  Rate  Department,  seeing  a 
chance  to  get  something  at  the  expense  of  the 
railroad  company,  sent  him  a petition,  asking 
that  he  •*  set  up”  a watermelon,  adding  that 
he  might  charge  the  cost  in  his  expense  ac- 
count to  “ entertaining  shippers  and  agents.” 

The  answer,  iu  shape  of  a tifty-cent  piece, 
came  so  promptly  the  chief  rate  clerk  said  it 
was  a shame  to  work  Agent  like  that.  They 
agreed  it  was.  It  was  settled  then  aud  there 
to  send  the  coin  back  with  a joint  letter  of 
tbauks.  The  stenographer  was  instructed  to 
write  a letter — something  neat  aud  flowery  ; 
but  before  the  letter  reached  the  desired 
pink  of  neatness  and  brilliancy  of  dower  a re- 
action in  favor  of  buying  the  melou  set  in.  It 
was  dually  decided  to  toss  up  the  coin ; heads 
up,  melou  wins;  tails  up,  Agent  wins.  Heads 
won,  aud,  not  to  waste  the  stenographer’*  work, 
the  trace  clerk  suggested  the  letter  be  seut 
with  a postscript  setting  forth  their  subse- 
quent action.  This  suggestion  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  department,  aud  this  is  the 
letter  the  Travelling  Freight  Ageut  received  : 

Dear  Slit, — Enclosed  herewith  we  beg  to 
hand  you  fifty  (50)  cents,  which  please  credit 
to  a high  resolve  on  the  part  of  the  Rate  De- 
partineut  force  to  live  up  to  the  shining  ex- 
ample of  generosity  aud  free-handeduess  ex- 
hibited by  you  this  date. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  an  unusual  proceed- 
ing ou  the  part  of  railroad  employees  to  refuse 
any  good  the  gods  may  send,  especially  when 
it  comes  from  one  of  those  favorites  of  For- 
tune the  envied  possessor  of  an  expense  ac- 
count ; but  44  the  old  order  changeth,”  and  the 
day  will  come  when  travelling  agents  can  uo 
longer  indulge  (ou  paper)  in  buggy  rides,  din- 
ners to  shippers,  etc.,  iu  the  interest  of  the 
company. 

VVe,  the  members  of  the  force  above  named, 
wish  to  express  to  you  our  many  aud  sin- 
cere thanks  for  your  kindness,  and  it  is  our 
earnest  wish  that  your  pockets  may  always  be 
lined  with  the  coin  of  the  realm.  May  your 
days  be  long  iu  the  laud,  and  may  your  title 
never  grow  less!  Yours  gratefully. 


P.S. — Upon  further  consideration,  we  have 
decided  to  buy  the  melou.  Enclosed  are  seeds 
to  testify. 

MIXED  EDITORIAL  FIGURES. 

For  many  years  there  was  an  editor  of  a lo- 
cal paper  iu  a little  Wisconsin  town  who  was 
a source  of  pereunial  joy  to  his  readers.  He 
mixed  his  figures  worse  than  an  absconding 
cashier.  It  is  on  record  iu  his  files,  preserved 
by  an  appreciative  local  reader,  that  one  week, 
while  rebuking  some  heinous  charge  by  the 
Opi»ositioii,  he  announced  that  ‘‘chickens, 


like  two-edged  swords,  oft  times  come  home  to 
roost.”  On  another  occasion,  in  handling  the 
case  of  a contemporary,  he  said,  “Thus  the 
black  lie,  issuing  from  his  base  throat,  becomes 
a boomerang  to  his  hand,  aud  he  is  hoist  by 
his  own  petard,  aud  tiuds  himself  a marked 
man.”  Perhaps  the  man  never  rose  to  greater 
heights  iu  his  specialty  than  when,  penning 
an  editorial  ou  the  sacredness  of  the  fireside, 
he  spoke  of  the  44  faithful  watch-d/sg  or  the 
good  wife  standing  at  the  door  to  welcome 
the  home-coming  master  with  houest  bark,” 
though  mauy  readers  preferred  his  reference 
to  the  44  beacon-light,  rearing  its  waruiug  fin- 
ger above  the  rock- bound  coast,  and  saying  to 
the  hardy  mariner  iu  blessed  tones, 4 Danger ! 
Danger!  oh,  man  that  goeth  dowu  into  the  sea 
in  ships!’”  On  a lower  and  more  personal 
plane  was  his  little  local  item  to  the  effect 
that 44  Our  cow  has  been  milked  iu  the  pasture 
for  three  mornings  ruuuing  before  we  got 
around  to  it.  We  know  who  the  miscreaut  is, 
aud  if  he  does  it  again,  we  shall  print  his 
name,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.”  Iu 
good  time  he  went  the  way  of  the  world.  Iu  a 
little  ante-mortem  obituary  which  he  left  on  his 
desk  he  said : 44  We  feel  that  our  race  is  almost 
run.  Like  a tired  runner,  we  shall  soon  cross 
the  harbor  bar,  aud,  casting  aside  the  harness, 
shall  lie  down  upon  that  bourufrom  whence  no 
traveller  returns.” 


HIS  METHOD. 

Uncle  Bam  Anderson,  a superannuated  old 
negro,  was  teaching  his  grandson,  young  Tho- 
ophilus  Johnson,  how  to  plough. 

He  had  a team  of  mules,  one  as  superan- 
nuated as  himself,  and  the  other  a frivolous 
youngster  evidently  with  a deep-rooted  ob- 
jection to  work,  for  he  cavorted  and  kicked 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  act  of  ploughing 
was  atteuded  with  much  personal  iuconveu- 
ience,  not  to  say  danger. 

At  last  Uucle  Barn’s  patience  gave  out. 

44Theophilns,”  said  he,  “git  on  dis  mule  aid 
take  him  to  de  barn.  I kaiid  do  uo  wuck  wid 
such  a obstropulons  critter.” 

44 1 skeered  he  th’ow  me,  Uuk  Bam,”  replied 
Theophilus. 

44  He  ain’t  gwine  th’ow  you,” said  Uncle  Bam. 

44 1 skeered,”  confessed  Theophilus,  candidly. 

There  was  a heated  argumeut,  Uncle  Bam 
insisting  and  Theophilus  demurring,  for  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  performances 
of  the  mule  in  question.  Finally  Uncle  Bam 
exclaimed,  disgustedly: 

*4I  ain’t  skeered  to  ride  ’im,  ef  you  is. 
Ought  to  be  ’shamed  to  mek  yo’  ol’  gran’daddy 
ride  dat  mule.  He  kain’  th’ow  me,  do’ ; de  mule 
’ain’t  yit  been  foaled  dat  kin  best  me.  You  des 
watch!” 

Uncle  Bam  buttoned  up  his  tattered  coat, 
and  laboriously  mounted  the  recalcitrant  ani- 
mal, who  straightway  assumed  the  general 
outlines  of  an  interrogation  point,  and  pro- 
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jected  Undo  Bam  head-first  into  a mud-hole 
about  three  feet  deep. 

Uncle  Bam  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  brush- 
ing off  his  clotlies,  approached  the  convulsed 
Thcophilus. 

“ Dar,”  said  be,  “(laL’s  de  wav  to  do  hit. 
When  you  see  he  gwine  th’ow  you,  den  yit  off.” 

JABEZ  P.  HANSBURY. 

He  came  well  recommended.  His  recom- 
mendations were  all  oral,  and,  now  that  I recall 
the  matter,  were  all  delivered  by  himself;  but 
they  were  good  oues.  He  was  a gardener,  and 
an  expert  in  the  care  of  “ grounds.”  If  I mis- 
take not,  it  was  he  who  made  many  improve- 
ments in  the  environs  of  Windsor  Castle,  and 
I believe  he  admitted  that  he  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  beauty  of  Versailles. 
I asked  him  casually  one  day,  while  he  was 
rooting  the  burdocks  aud  ragweeds  out  of 
my  lawn,  if  he  had  ever  seen  the  Hanging 
Gardens  of  Babylon.  It  made  him  quite  in- 
dignant. He  explained  that  he  had  helped 
hang  ’em. 

Independence  was  one  of  the  w ell-developed 
characteristics  of  Jabez  P.  Hansbury.  Wheu 
he  thought  a given  brauch  should  be  removed 
from  a cjuiuce-bush  or  a cherry-tree,  and  I was 
of  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  removed,  that 
branch  was  doomed  ; its  life  could  not  be  set 
at  a pin's  fee.  His  independence  came  out  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  hours.  Time,  for 
Jabez  P.  Hansbury,  was  something  afar  off*,  ir- 
relevant, aside  the  question,  not  to  be  thought 
of;  clocks  spoke  to  him  an  unknown  lan- 
guage; factory  whistles  shrilled  at  him  iu  vain; 
the  morning  cock  — but  the  morning  cock  was 
a fowl  less  known  to  him  than  the  phoenix  or 
the  great  roc  ; neither  by  the  waters  of  Baby- 
lon nor  elsewhere  had  the  voice  of  the  early 
ante  meridiem  rooster  vexed  the  ear  of  Jabez  P. 
The  unthinking  and  the  jumpers  at  conclu- 
sions may  suspect  that  the  noon  whistle  was 
understood  by  Hansbury;  it  is  possible;  I 
confess  I do  not  know  ; he  always  knocked  off 
w ork  at  half  past  eleven. 

In  the  morning,  at  tirst,  Jabez  used  to  arrive 
at  about  eight-thirty.  One  morning  I gently 
remonstrated.  He  replied  that  he  couldn’t  do 
better  at  a dollar  a day.  He  said  bethought 
I ought  to  raise  him  to  one-tw  euty-five.  I did 
so.  The  next  morning  he  arrived  at  niue.  He 
had  been  quilting  at  four-thirty  ; that  night 
he  vanished  at  four  sharp.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  the  insignificance  of  the  advance  had 
perhaps  offended  a mail  accustomed  to  per- 
forming the  tonsorial  work  on  the  hedges  of 
royalty,  so  I called  him  to  one  side  aud  told 
him  that  hereafter  his  w ages  would  be  a dollar 
and  a half  a day.  He  did  not  thank  me,  but 
nodded  his  head  understandingly.  The  next 
morning  he  was  first  seen  about  the  premises 
at  a quarf  r before  ten.  He  took  his  usual 
fat  “nojj.  .ig,”  and  suffered  eclipse  at  three- 
i liirty. 


It  ran  on  thus  for  several  days,  I all  the 
w'hile  hoping  for  belter  things.  But  they  did 
not  come.  I tried  to  comfort  myself’  with  the 
thought  of  how  Queen  Victoria  must  have 
had  the  same  difficulty  with  him;  I even  con- 
jured up  a picture  of  the  Hauging  Gardens 
sitting  about  on  the  ground  for  days  before  he 
got  them  all  hung  up.  The  lawn  was  visibly- 
getting  away  from  him,  and  the  pigweeds  had 
their  heel  upou  the  tomatoes.  But  a limb  on 
a favorite  pear-tree,  which  I had  given  him 
particular  orders  not  to  lop  off*,  was  stricken 
by  a mysterious  malady,  aud  withered  in  the 
sight  of  all. 

One  day  he  came  iu  and  had  a talk  w ith  me 
as  between  man  aud  man.  It  amounted  to 
this — that  for  the  kind  of  work  he  was  doing 
he  wanted  $1  75  a da)’.  I agreed  hi  the  terms, 
but  mentioned  the  matter  of  longer  hours.  He 
did  not  promise,  hilt  I thought  he  seemed  fa- 
vorably impressed  with  the  notiou.  He  half- 
way thanked  me,  w hick  was  also  encouraging. 

The  next  day  Jabez  P.  Hansbury  was  en- 
tirely invisible  during  the  forenoon.  At  1 P M. 
he  was  sighted,  aud  was  observed  clearly  until 
three  hours  aud  tifty-six  miuutes,  when  he 
passed  into  penumbra,  the  occultatiou  becom- 
ing total  at  precisely  four. 

The  matter  was  beginning  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  those  things  which  come  home  to 
men’s  business  and  bosoms.  The  next,  after- 
noon, when  he  was  reported  in  perigee,  I 
called  him  in,  aud  had  a talk  w itli  him  as  be- 
tween man  and  gardener.  The  result  w as  that 
lie  promised  to  do  better,  aud  I made  it  an 
even  $2  day.  He  said  something  about  Baby- 
lon as  be  went  out — I thought  it  was  that  he 
had  got  two-fffty  while  there,  but  I was  not 
certain.  I confess  I w as  becoming  pretty  angry. 

Up  to  half  past  two  the  next  day  Jabez  was 
invisible.  Then  be  swuug  into  view',  walked 
about  vaguely  for  an  hour,  backed  off’ a limb 
or  two  which  should  have  gone  hereafter, 
oiled  the  lawn-uiower.  and  started  to  depart. 

I chased  after  him  iu  no  Christian  frame  of 
mind.  On  the  corner  I came  up  to  him,  and 
applied  plain  words.  This  mellowed  my  feel- 
ings. Perhaps  .1  had  gone  too  far.  I could 
see  that  he  was  hurt.  Maybe  it.  was  no  more 
than  right  that  I pay  hint  Babylonish  wages, 
after  all.  So  I made  it  two  aud  a half.  He 
seemed  pleased. 

I had  just  finished  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  door- bell  rang  briskly.  The  maid 
came  in, saying,  merely,  “Boy  brought  it,  sir.” 

It  was  a neatly  engraved  visiting-card.  1 
{ticked  it  up,  and  read  : 


Mu.  JABEZ  P.  HANSBURY 


“Good  heavens!’’  I cried,  “he  isn’t  coming 
at  all  to-day — he  has  simply  sent  his  card  !” 
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remodelled  Ids  form  entirely.  Ho  taught-  Him 
to  putt  from  the  heel;  he  taught  him  a cork- 
screw drive  from  the  hip;  he  taught  him  a 
wonderful  three-quarter  iron  shot  from  the 
collar-bone,  and  at  the  end  of  a week  Jack 
Peters  played  nine  holes,  and  turned  in  a card 
of  84.  The  sad  part  of  it  was  that  Peters  got 
so  completely  under  the  influence  of  Mackii- 
marnock  that  he  actually  believed  in  his  new 
form,  and  practised  it  until  he  hail  effectually 
ruined  his  game. 

When  Mackilmarnock  had  reduced  Peters  to 
a state  of  bumblepuppy  inutility  as  a golfer, 
lie  turned  his  attention  to  Balthazar  Van 
Wumple,  who  was  perhaps  the  most  egregious 
duller  in  the  club.  He  coached  him  one  week 
to  such  good  ad  vantage  that  Van  Wumple 
worsted  Adams,  the  scratch  man  of  the  club, 
in  an  eighteen  - hole  match.  Mackilmarnock 
had  arranged  the  match,  and  with  Scotch 
foresight  put  money  on  his  man.  He  won 
about  $500. 

The  next  week  Willie  continued  his  evil 
practices.  He  induced  Thompson  Evans  to 
abandon  a low  tee,  and  nse  an  imitation  of  a 
young  mountain.  The  result  was  that  Thomp- 
son began  to  sclaff,  and  sclaffed  steadily  the 
rest  of  his  days.  And  he  wouldn’t  go  back  to 
his  low  tee.  “ No,”  said  he  ; “ Willie  Mackil- 
marnock  told  me  to  tee  high,  and  Willie  comes 
from  St.  Andrews.” 

The  perfidious  Willie  convinced  John  Gris- 
wold that  it  was  folly  to  follow  through.  He 
taught  John  a short,  sweet,  chopping-block 
motion,  and  changed  his  game  from  a long, 
beautifully  accurate  one,  to  a series  of  pop 
shots.  John  had  faith  in  Willie,  hut  he 
couldn’t  help  wondering  where  his  score  had 
gone.  Nevertheless  he  wouldn’t  give  up  his 
mince-meat  swings. 

Then  Willie  assumed  charge  of  Adams,  the 
club  crack.  He  changed  his  stance,  he  changed 
his  grip,  he  changed  his  swings.  He  even 
changed  his  clubs — and  Adams  weakly  stood 
aside  and  let  him  do  it — because  Willie  came 
from  St.  Andrews.  He  made  Adams  believe 
that  he  was  a walking  exponent  of  bad  form, 
and  ho  ruined  his  game  as  lie  had  ruined  the 

others’.  It  is 
useless  to  go 
into  particu- 
lars. Mack- 
ilmarnock 
threw  his 
baleful  in- 
fluence over 
every  man 
in  the  Ex- 
moor Coun- 
ty Golf 
Club,  and 
insideofoue 
month  had 
reduced  the 
play  to  such 
a disgrace- 


ful standard  that  members  were  ashamed  to 
look  one  another  in  the  face. 

Then  he  took  a week  off.  For  seven  days 
the  Exmoor  County  Golf  Club  saw  him  not, 
and  its  members  were  beginning  to  breathe 
freely,  and  to  fondly  imagine  that  they  were 
rid  forever  of  the  obnoxious  Willie.  Not  so, 
for  ho  returned  on  the  day  of  the  monthly 
club  handicap  with  a well-planned  coup  d'etat 
simmering  in  his  brain. 

It  has  been  said  before  that  the  Exmoor 
County  Golf  Club  was  exclusive.  It  was,  to  a 
degree;  and  as  the  conditions  for  membership 
were  so  rigorous,  the  club  had  but  few  play- 
ers enrolled  on  its  list.  They  were  all  men. 
for  women  had 
been  excluded 
ever  since  Ben- 
nington Kane’s 
wife  had  driv- 
en a trap  across 
thehome  green. 

The  feeling  on 
that  occasion 
was  so  great 
that  Kane  re- 
signed, and  a 
by  - law  was 
promptly  en- 
acted to  the  ef- 
fect that  mem- 
bers must  leave 
their  wives  at 

1)01)16.  HE  SAW  JACK  PKT1US. 

Therefore, 
on  this  club 

handicap  day,  although  every  member  was 
present,  only  twenty-four  men  were  in  the 
club-house  waiting  for  the  start  to  be  made. 
There  was  some  delay  about  this,  for  it  was 
discovered  that  all  the  lockers  had  been  forced 
opeu  and  the  entire  supply  of  balls  taken. 
Not  a man  in  the  club  had  a ball.  This  was 
where  Willie  came  in,  for  he  approached  with 
six  boxes  of  balls,  and  speedily  disposed  of 
them  at  double  the  market  price.  It  was  a 
new  ball,  he  explained.  He  said  that  it  was 
called  the  “Surprise  Party,”  was  guaranteed 
to  carry  twenty  yards  farther,  etc.,  etc.  The 
one  remarkable  thing  about  it  was  its  color, 
which  was  a sort  of  mustard-plaster  yellow. 

Six  couples  got  away,  each  with  a scorer. 
Theu  a foursome  started  off',  and  left  at  the 
club-house  only  Jack  Peters  and  Thompson 
Evans,  with  the  malevolent  Willie  hanging 
around,  and  apparently  listening  thirstily 
for  something.  Peters  aud  Evans  were  not 
playing  in  the  handicap,  and  thought  them- 
selves too  lazy  to  trot  around  and  watch  the 
other  fellows,  but  after  fifteen  minutes’  con- 
templation of  the  landscapes  from  the  piazza, 
encountering  Mackilmarnock’s  grewsome  phys- 
iognomy at  every  turn,  they  decided  tljlffcsper- 
haps  they  did  want  a round.  * ^ 

They  sauntered  out,  and  as  Peters  Heed  his 
ball,  both  men  noticed  Mackilmarnock  lurking 
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alU'*kiln»avi»o<ilr  >?aiv  he  fh>e  hhlTI 


i«anin«f*1c>,  »i riktng  an  at  i it  tnle. 

Aiai  imloi'M  ;(  wan-,  -(-he  n'l.  hiK>K  viilutt 
inhi  liroken  iitth  Ihe  ioekftV^  tin  . tiojiht  ^ e>rrf 
su*ii*ti  evory  hail  h<  ijiV  jilat-e,, ]»;Hnnal halfd 
tJulii  \t-iiou  i»ri«itr,  aittl  iU<-  n>f  ni \b 

Only  •an*  iiuHi  fM'tipihk  lh:%  htrirthW 
k A r» Vat  inangh nu>  %itj:  fa  in)  hhnfy . a»ai  U\ 
tliO V‘>  for  ilay  rf  su  lieothiat.  W tv* 

bh^idttly-'tn  tell  tm  ru^hidnWr 


l^^^iffiiiVMir  n il  I'lini  riiV 


of  Mui(  j&awfc. 


Mr.  Qnmhtw  WAiimR-bm 

bcgt)  *r>  sjtimug  l»f  hi*  pen  for  t he  past 
fovr  ffoyi & ffoycl  i’nwu  lit?  hand  ‘becomca 
daniewluu'iifiMt  iivmi*  't'iii' f;«i i t*>riul  Viliit*  pcu- 
♦,*3 1,  in  addition  .'to  its  terrors  ft* 

■ ^TttaeFvutjnfe’' e»ni rr.i  iui tor*.  m a roost  exacting 
n1^  to:  lii m who  wiirhU  it 

».»y  \v* a**!!  iifut  dt\  Warners  labors  mi  \m 

library  ♦if  the  World  ?8  Host  Jjifcv 
joratnre  have  ♦luting  a purlinl  of  yvjirK  itikt- 
1 iered  vtwxt i v.e  Xvbfkv  fib  hu& • v 

tas  touhd  Hair  lu  ))V‘H}hc.r  a ody/  I which  we 
tbfqji  will  \\%nk  with ; ) m \$r  y fe  eddrts  m ! 

any  «^)b  qf.tbu.  vaniul  lines  of  literary  £pdettvc>l‘ 
lu  HtIiMv  ho  dm*  hgmt  so  eUh^piehoindy 
€n  f.  That  t:ty.tHfy.  (his  jiebn  i)es^rllii*tL  #ml  hoX 

imprn)V**r!y,  i«*  Ute  third  of  & trilogy,  ’ A Lit- 
tle Jomuey  hi  the.  Wm  Id  ’and  ,H  The  fbddeis 
Iftuiso  * he  i n£  rcftpeeii  vtdy  the  uifd  wip* 
omL  Vet  if  mm  Uijii  qoittf  jhit  i*i  dwacte-rue  a 
work 'tvlirioli  is  *o  tfottwigbly  iiHp&hfo  **f  stand- 
ing alone  As  fomig  snmdy*  Tim  fuel  - 

that  if.  deal?  u ifch  ite  fcalopujimut  careen*  of 
certain  ehitraetex# that appeared  io  thtv  ■;; 
Earlier  bboks,  :aiid  that  the  building  up  of  the 
foftiiue  whobo  dcs^ro^idM  fs  unfed  in  the.  voj- 
nine  under  cuuKiifaraitotf  wm*  described  there- 
on forth  connecting  links  between  Uro  three 
novels,  bn t j'ukt  a*  the  earlier  prodrod ions 
Fere  i hdv  pe  1 1 d out  wsuk  #,  *a  it  cm*.?  “That  For- 
tunm”  'inipr&fr  me  A*  the  lim- 

itations ?.uli  which  its  iWt;r -iptiot*  :i*  u thud 
el  a trilogy  ” would  oecm  to  restrict  iU  inter: 

\fi  hot  u iHCquol  in  the  ?eij«e- 
that  if#  a tending 

of  \ in  priv » i -s.  Mr.  ^Varner,  with  t hut  fit- 
crnry  Avi^hfhi  tvldeh  wan.  ctiot^eteristie  of  the 
groat  utn^ivt  of  tlie  hnmr< n comedy , ha«  nv  hid- 
ed the ;»Trpr  of n sequel,  hut  h,^  »t  the 
8U0)e  tVinv  hu  4^1)  ly  hM efwovou  info  the  pro?* 
j:*u»  *.'i ory  ut  ilu-  iutcaest  of  his  uther 

novels,  f hat  flWise  huvA  rend  the  ertcii&f 

j^je'nenoe  |lt<‘  charm  nf  irneol.iog.  old  fiioiulH 
ogiiui,  while  fhose  wliw,  not  (niving re,id  tiieoi/ 
lhe«e  pfi^scn  of  tho  hook  , 
will  he  likely  to  luiik  huch  to  tin*  otiiors  f.ir 
the  mectf  pU-;is»iie  of  knowing  mijru  in  dataU 

a»M.id  tioMo 

Mr<  WnrneinH ^ Anvirdii^  nod  rnriwl  liteiary 
phvv era  rir**  tr ry  wiOl  rlxetu td‘hf ^ ( l)  the  fUigO^ 
of  •‘•That  Foftnuh,^  Then*  ?>rc  iV.vv  rmuoig  *>nr 
ilijh&ricAu  wrir»>rA  *.vh>«  hav»v  at*  ttiimv  literary 
vsidcs  soiUnh r»'in  in-  kiuVi  Vi*  tvvond  'it  n:  one df 

hU  -eftpei.-'inl  ■iiqwijuMCJirn  ns  a u riler  Hint  ho 
.iu-ii!...  5*bh'  to  K.M-p  tlK'in  di«n'm*i  'vhvn  nee 0?- 
3iuy;  or,  iii.  tin  nr.'/bcnt  metancc,  so  tii.yn- 
idrn;  iheui  tlint  if i$  tciulbrs^ ^>ro  iftrtTt^»**d  with,  y 
» 8'ci^v.  the-  liirgeiu’ss  vif  the.  tidnii  Suick  m 
the  pen*  IV  begin  with,  Mr.  Vr  a.  rt>  > has  a 
cow\iteheusi vc  iiii vW lodge' *rf  the  language  iu 


w hjgh  w rit®fn* iftttjwu?  a piirdy  liter- 

Hiy  §|p  of  it.  One  H*dd<>?iv  M'  wer,  tin. is  him. 
ran.‘h*sH  i>r  u.rlW'hs’i  h«  his  nsc  of  tenns,  and 
shvo  when  ‘the.  AitmHinu  dnniaud^  It,  he  does 
vui|.  Ujiittlo  lii»  art  t»i  u inlere?«l  imufo  flife. 
of  lirs  nonlors  Siy  ..lapsing  iuM  aolhjivoml  Fog- 
hVh.  Nor  has  he  tl.a?  *.o;:ksf mealing  d?MOtr-- ' 
oi vc  Imhit  w hich  eenotu  mantels  of  style  ftro 
prone  lb  f?hipldy  t<>  irivpt^  a 

»impie  mko  uf  Iruignfige  vs  lit  fib  3rihft,bf  an  of* 
tVi»ntr  Mrr  Warner  realises  thni  there  is  Fug- 
!(«)»  for  the  eye  Hfc  well  as  foi*  the  ear,  and  that 
ho.  w Uo  writer i;oi,v evs  nis  through  the 

ibrirnd^ud  hot  through  the  l;>Um  organ  The 
triAttlf  [y  tti&t  his  work  ift.  out  h hi r red  Uy  dbscii- 
c\Lx-»  which  fotkve  tile  render's  miml  worn  and 
fci  ilifcse  qAiuljtdc^  )n>  hhs ?n<yst 
dtdlaa!  frit  utauri>v  {licit  peiy^K*8  wur  k j inrt  &£ 

Ml«  eceti  t cif  a vafej  of  in  A djrawii»g-n»i»iu 
w ill  hr  pereeivc'i  tlironghont  i.ho  Im.'ohc.  It.  is 
jicrhitf^  tbo  bn  brio  ut  tiinc?  fht:  t h^  couipnv- 
WnsHm  ^r  tlume  vvidi  <i;?i]oy  ho^*-{day.  and 
who  prtliVr  lf<vy-(;-ji>  8hc.f?<i;Uv  ?.;'hra  ft  i>  fherir, 
apd  tf/u  iVa^et  if A ; 

probnlby  value?  m^st  higiilv  nln  ov  * hod  - d M 
it  is;  not  tftet  whdhi 

rhther  w :h  iOjttti  fkt.l  rfu iv it ab&f^tfcai r t-ivke  i o 
the  b0lh*  in^aning  of  nu  bpigfftirh  the  !*)**  \% 
not  Mr.  Warners.  fit  is  inu heciuah  And  o-.y 
sficli  makes  its 'appeal  to  the  intellect  faod 
cents  itscif  not  of.  ah  with  the  4*tsHc;‘  linU 
is  devoted  to  fiitrely  pliyaicrd  eU'MlIiMthm  iiiw- 
c&lled  ImlilorA 

In  short,  Mr.  Warner  has  lnunng^d  b*  kt  cm  * 
.ml  *’  id  M Tltat  Fftrfe^ria  v. ‘.^U  df  »die 
wliiclr iiav« Anndribii  fed  AuHUi 

Cfssayiat,  liis  freatumut  of  the  vaikinn  pruh.!em.v 
that-  eaiiie  iu?o  the  lives  of  his  .tinyiiuti* 
bon>e  ft  hows  him  at  Itis  best:  as  a hiimonKr,  tim 
eoruedy  of  Ins  parres  would  eatnhlLsk  Ids  c'la.m 
upon  <mr  regard  if  it  iiad  nut  been  ^tuhljiihed 
years  ago  a hen  Ids  lhu*k  Log  Studies  loough? 
u hoi trshta^  uiirtb  hxtui  thouxuuds  uf  hthues ; m 
iid'  tVbsefvbr  of  life  and  a |d»i  hvso}duvr.  w h u de- 
dtt^Cfi  ediielic«i<nts  front  iiH  enmUtion^  he »e.euts 
to  he  unenii/g;  and  hy  reason  of  hi?  la.iey,  i*> 
Xined  by  nil  uhtbo  qnaliMes  uphti  Khk-h  v. c have 
ilitanul,  he  luis  bewri  iifdtt  to presenba  iVve  btory 
v^hiehiu  Wt\ Hu*  ehann  lias  ntr^ly  Iceu  surpass- 
ed. u That  i'\urmi^  is  a notable  ^outrihution 

Ame rum i>  letters,  an d ejiniuVr  »;(il  io  iiml  a 
heht  ty  Nveleouio  w forever  ]mre  and  u bohjsohwv 
literature  U ruined  for  what  it  is,  aud  in  ilu  *o* 
day*:*,  wiicw  jo tmg  men  and  old  ar»*  j, tv,* L ru- 
ling I heir  genius  fur  t^nippmrv  pbO  fte  ife 
vi]iothoosis  uf  ginuni  and  movhid  hysiern^  :?  ^ 
[msitj  <oly  refroNliiiig  tk  hhd  uu  authnv  jf  so- 
lntely  refusing  to  ahvaidou  that  ?taudard  of 
fasti',  wldtdt  hu?  gnVk ^ hbh  in;  iqgh  g pjiiiA* 
among  the  writers  of  fns  fiuio 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Time  is  the  great  test  of  the  value  of  a 
poem.  Imleed,  it  is  tbe  only  certain  one. 
Critics  rnay  Is  ml  the  poet’s  work  to  the  skies 
or  consign  it  to  oblivion:  time  alone  can  show 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  and 
Wear/mid°  time  ,,ot  infrequently  sets  rnth- 
Other  Poem**.*’  lessly  aside  verdicts  of  the  most 
ALMcw^BuTf  kr.  authoritative  of  critics,  raising 
from  oblivion  that  which  in  its 
own  day  has  been  consigned  thereto,  and  drag- 
ging down  from  an  unmerited  pedestal  that 
which  has  been  raised  up  unworthily.  There 
is  more  in  Mr.  William  Allen  Butler’s  poem 
“Nothing  to  Wear,”  we  venture  to  say,  thau  its 
author  imagined  when  lie  wrote  it,  forty-two 
years  ago.  Beyoud  its  humor,  which  is  great, 
and  the  social  question  it  discusses,  which  was 
and  is  pregnant  with  meaning,  there  is  a lesson 
iu  its  continuance  of  life  for  the  young  poet 
of  to-duy  who  dashes  off  his  ephemeral  rhymes 
in  the  hope  of  sometime  penning  a line  that 
may  prove  to  be  immortal.  It  is  not  the 
humor  of  Mr.  Butler’s  lines  that  has  kept 
“Nothing  to  Wear”  alive,  nor  can  any  oue 
claim  with  confidence  that  its  workmanship 
bos  resulted  in  its  longevity,  since  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  technique  it  is  visibly 
lacking,  even  if,  when  at  its  best,  it  suggests 
Barham  and  his  “ Ingoldsby  Legends.”  But 
it  has  lived  in  spite  of  its  rather  uneasy  metre, 
and  for  the  precise  reason  that  its  theme  was 
human  nature  truthfully  presented  without 
let  or  biudernnce.  And  human  nature  does  uot 
change.  Civilization  may  advance,  or  it  may 
retrogress;  fundamentally  man  himself  is  what 
he  was  when  Adam  first  appeared,  and  womnu 
no  more  nor  less  than  the  rib  the  first  of  her 
mothers  was.  It  is  this  note,  which  is  as  vi- 
brant to-day  as  when  Mr.  Butler  wrote  his 
poem,  that  still  finds  readers  for  “Nothing  to 
Wear.”  It  was  this  note,  which  sounded  as 
clear  iu  the  Garden  of  Eden  on  the  day  when 
Eve  first  chose  to  adorn  herself  with  such  cre- 
ations as  the  dressmakers  of  her  time  afforded 
ns  at  the  moment  when  Mr.  Butler  discovered 
Miss  Flora  M’Flimsey,  that  made  of  his  verses 
one  of  the  most  notable  productions  of  a not 
altogether  unnotable  literary  period.  The  wio- 
tif,  moreover,  appealed  to  readers  everywhere. 
England  found  the  poem  quite  as  worthy  of 
attention  as  we,  and  if  it  was  translated  into 
French,  German,  or  any  other  Continental  lan- 
guage, as  no  doubt  it  was,  it  must  have  ap- 
pealed quite  as  strongly  to  its  European  read- 
ers, and  more  especially  to  those  of  France, 
since  in  sartorial  matters  there  is  no  little 
likeness  between  French  and  Ainericau  wo- 
men. At  no  time  since  its  original  appear- 
ance in  Harper's  Weekly  in  IH57  has  “No- 
thing to  Wear”  been  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
realms  of  things  forgotten,  nor  has  its  author, 
in  any  of  bis  later  work  along  literary  lines, 
quite  succeeded  in  dethroning  it  from  its  proud 
position  of  chicfcst  of  his  productions  in  popu- 
lar favor.  In  no  way  superior  in  tcchuique  or 
in  humor  to  a vast  deal  of  currcut  verse  which 


is  here  to-day  and  is  gone  to-morrow,  it  has 
lasted  these  many  years  because  it  had  added 
to  its  humor  and  beneath  all  its  satire  a tender 
touch  of  humanity  and  a truthful  hint  of  some- 
thing in  nature  itself  which  took  hold  at  once 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  sympathetic  read- 
er everywhere.  It  is  because  they  lack  this 
human  element  that  many  more  carefully 
written,  equally  humorous  poems  of  our  own 
day  are  likely  to  be  forgotten  with  the  pass- 
ing from  currency  of  the  periodical  issues  in 
which  they  appear. 

In  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Butler’s  poems, 
which  takes  its  title  from  the  plight  of  Miss 
Flora  M’Flimsey,  are  some  forty  or  fifty  of  the 
author’s  later  efforts,  which  are  divided  into 
the  several  classifications  of  “Poems  of  the 
City,”  “Poems  of  Travel,”  “ Oberammergan,” 
“Miscellaneous  Poems,”  “ Uhliind  with  Trans- 
lations,” and  “Poems  for  the  Children.” 

Of  the  first  series,  second  in  interest  to  Old 
New-Yorkers,  at  least,  to  “Nothing  to  Wear” 
itself,  will  be  the  extraordinary  tale  of  “The 
Sexton  ami  the  Thermometer,”  as  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Butler.  In  this  the  various  functions  per- 
formed for  society  by  Diggory  Pink,  Pink  be- 
ing neither  the  color  nor  the  real  name  of 
that  marvellous  social  Cerberus,  are  humor- 
ously and  truthfully  depicted.  The  poem 
contains  also  some  not  altogether  unmerited 
criticism  of  a church,  “ cathedral  - like,  gor- 
geous, and  Gothic  and  gay ,”  that  stands  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  big  store  where  Miss 
Flora  M’Flimsey  used  to  spend  her  father’s 
hard-earned  savings  on  many  of  the  little  no- 
things she  wore,  and 

Which  unites  in  its  grouping  of  sculpture  and 
column 

A great  deal  that's  comic  with  much  that  is 
solemn. 

The  “Poems  of  Travel”  are  made  up  largely 
of  appreciations  of  the  more  deeply  significant 
impressions  that  are  made  upon  the  mind  of  a 
thoughtful  and  sympathetic  traveller  by  the 
great  things  he  has  seen  at  home  aud  abroad. 
Mr.  Butler  lias  travelled  much,  and  bas  been 
more  keenly  alive  to  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
great  things  he  has  looked  upon  in  art  aud  in 
nature  than  are  most  men,  many  of  whom  are 
satisfied  with  the  revelations  of  Baedeker,  and 
make  no  note  of  the  ulterior  designs  of  those 
who  have  created  the  objects  lliey  have  trav- 
elled far  to  see.  These  and  his  Miscellanies,” 
many  of  which  bear  evidence  of  having  been 
written  for  occasions,  with  his  tender  and 
amusing  poems  for  the  children,  are  all  of 
them  pleasing  reading,  but  the  most  notable 
poem  in  the  collection  is  “Oberammergan.” 
In  this  we  have  a vivid  presentation  of  the 
Passion  Play  as  produced  in  Bavaria,  and  the 
thoughts  that  occur  to  one  who  lias  watched 
its  unfolding  with  reverence  not  only  for  what 
it  depicts,  but  for  the  singleness  of  purpose  of 
those  who  brought  it  to  fruitiou  in  fulfilment 
of  a vow  made  centuries  ago.  The  simple- 
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miuded  folk  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
presenting  the  story  of  the  Saviour’s  life  and 
passion,  the  reason  for  the  vow,  and  the  stead- 
fast determination  of  the  peasants  that  the 
vow  should  be  fulfilled  are  all  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Butler’s  pen,  and  after  a fashion  which  is 
wholly  appealing.  The  poem  rings  true  in 
sentiment,  is  lofty  in  its  tone,  and  is  in  every 
respect  the  most  notable  achievement  of  the 
author’s  pen.  The  poem  is  illuminated  with 
notes  which  add  greatly  to  the  reader’s  grasp 
of  a situation  with  which,  unless  he  has  visit- 
ed the  scene  and  witnessed  the  play,  he  is  for 
the  most  part  only  vaguely  familiar. 


Wk  referred  a moment  since  to  the  subtle 
charm  of  Mr.  Warner’s  humor.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  few  of  our  American  humorists,  so 
called,  have  been  able  to  infuse  iuto  their 
own  work  some  of  its  peculiar 
“The  sixth  quality.  In  the  larger  realm 
Sense,  ami  of  fiction,  however,  we  often 

Bly  MfioAiurr  touc^es  °f  especial  kind 

Sutton  Bubooi.  that  are  refreshing  aud  encour- 
aging to  those  who  despair  of 
the  great  American  gift.  Our  short -story 
writers  frequently  indulge  themselves  in  it, 
and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  their  efforts  comes  directly 
from  this  source.  We  are  not  so  sure  that  it 
is  not  in  this  particular  phase  of  her  work  that 
Mrs.  Wiggiu’s  great  strength  lies.  We  are 
quite  confident,  however,  that  the  very  refine- 
ment of  her  humor  has  beeu  a great  factor  in 
making  the  output  of  her  pen  heartily  wel- 
come wherever  there  is  appreciation  of  what 
is  best  in  letters.  It  is  also  true  that  women 
writers  have  the  touch  to  a much  greater  de- 
gree than  their  brothers  of  the  pen,  whose  fun 
is  of  the  more  vigorous,  swaggering  sort.  It 
is  discernible  throughout  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Stuart.  An  appreciation  of  its  worth  has  ma- 
terially enhanced  the  keenness  of  Miss  Wil- 
kins’s eye  for  character,  and  it  was  a notable 
possession  of  the  gift — for  it  seems  to  be  such 
— that  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
writer,  at  least,  to  the  work  of  Margaret  Sut- 
ton Briscoe.  The  readers  of  Mrs.  Hopk ins’s 
first  collection  of  short  stories  — “ Jim ty  and 
Others” — could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  quality 
in  all  of  the  studies  of  life  and  character  in 
that  volume.  Nor,  if  they  read  the  stories 
critically,  could  they  escape  noting  how  valu- 
able an  aid  to  the  sympathetic  presentation 
of  character  a cultivation  of  the  gift  may  be. 

In  her  latest  published  volume,  The  Sixth 
Sense , and  Other  Stories , it  is  a pleasure  to  find 
this  seveuth  sense,  as  we  suppose  we  must 
term  it,  since  Mrs.  Hopkins  has  pre-empted  its 
immediate  predecessor  in  numerical  order,  in- 
sisting upon  itself.  In  the  story  which  gives 
the  volume  its  title  it  is  the  relieving  touch, 
for  the  situation  Mrs.  Hopkins  presents  is  not 
wholly  a pleasant  one.  Without  it  we  might 
have  perused  the  story  of  Anita  Andrews’s 
deception  with  some  misgivings;  with  it  there 


can  be  no  criticism  of  the  author  for  giviug 
“The  Sixth  Sense”  the  place  of  honor  in  her 
collection.  It  is  the  most  dramatic  of  the 
stories  in  the  book,  aud  the  shadow  of  it  is 
materially  lightened  by  the  humor  of  the  tell- 
ing of  it.  In  the  story  immediately  following 
“The  Sixth  Sense,”  “ Uncle  Elijah’s  Corner 
Cupboard,”  Mrs.  Hopkins  gives  us  ber  pen  at 
its  very  best.  The  unfolding  of  the  old  gentle- 
man’s character  aud  the  method  employed  to 
win  him  over  are  deliciously  handled,  aud  we 
feel  that  the  reader  will  recognize  it  as  an 
exceptionally  delightful  achievement.  It  has 
about  it  all  the  quaint  charm  and  quiet  humor 
that  one  looks  for  in  the  best  of  Miss  Wilkins’s 
work,  and  the  human  nature  of  it  all  takes 
hold  upon  one’s  fancy  at  once.  Mrs.  Hopkins 
has  done  nothiug  better. 

The  remaining  stories  in  the  collection  are 
“An  I.  O.  U.”  (a  dainty  bit  of  light  comedy), 
“A  Will  aud  a Way,”  “Of  Her  Own  House- 
hold,” “Apples  of  Gold,”  “Matilda’s  Address- 
Book,”  “A  Temple  of  Solomon,”  and  “This 
Mortal  Coil.”  They  are  all  of  them  wholly 
characteristic  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  and  as  such 
should  prove  welcome  to  the  constantly  in- 
creasing ranks  of  her  admirers.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Frost  has  illustrated  several  of  the  stories  in 
that  thoroughly  sympathetic  fashion  which, 
like  “good  wiue,  needs  no  bush.” 


It  is  humor  of  a very  different  sort  that  Mr. 
Hayden  Carruth  handles  with  deftness.  Mr. 
Carrutb’s  fun  is  real  enough,  but  bis  color  is 
far  from  convincing.  It  is  the  hearty,  and 
not  the  quiet  laugh,  thut  one 
gets  from  a reading  of  his  “Mr. Milo  Bash, 
pages,  and  it  is  his  distinction  Worthies— 
to  be  able  to  arouse  this  hearty  Their 
laughter  without  descending  to  ions” 

vulgarity.  His  types  may  be,  Caubutu. 
and  doubtless  are,  real  enough, 
but  it  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  readers 
to  meet  them  even  occasionally.  Yet  tho 
world  is  so  variously  constituted  that  it  would 
be  manifestly  improper  to  say  that  Milo  Bush 
and  Mark  Wallis  aud  Judge  Crabtree  bavo 
only  that  happy  disembodied  existence  that 
made  of  Mrs.  Harris  so  potent  a factor  in  the 
life  of  Sairy  Gamp.  It  is  possibly  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  meet  with  these  personages 
in  our  every-day  life  that  we  so  greatly  enjoy 
encountering  them  in  Mr.  Carruth’s  sketches. 
They  are  certainly  entertaining  raconteurs , and 
their  engaging  freedom  from  the  trammels  of 
truth  adds  greatly  to  their  distinction.  When 
Mr.  Bush  scats  himself  on  the  dried -apple 
barrel  in  the  grocery-store  of  one  Shanks  and 
sniffs  contemptuously,  one  may  expect  to  hear 
a tale  of  woe  or  of  gladness  which  Haroun- 
al-Uashid  himself  would  have  lent  ear  to  aud 
accounted  himself  fortunate;  aud  as  for  Judge 
Crabtree,  while  one  might  not  care  to  liavo 
him  sit  in  judgment  on  a delicate  and  compli- 
cated controversy  over  a point  of  law,  when 
he  delivers  himself  of  his  opinions  and  his 
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recollections  of  things  beyond  the  pale  of  liti- 
gation, only  a captious,  humorless  person  could 
find  fault  with  the  tenor  of  his  discourse.  For 
the  more  serious  business  of  the  law,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  latitude  the  judge  allows 
himself  in  the  matter  of  “ truth  and  voracity  ” 
would  react  somewhat  upon  witnesses  called 
to  testify  before  him,  and  that  a trial  term 
under  his  Honor’s  supervision  would  result  in 
a considerable,  augmentation  of  the  ranks  of 
the  perjurers  is  to  be  suspected.  Neverthe- 
less, credible  or  otherwise,  the  judge’s  dicta 
inspire  a profound  respect  for  his  powers 
among  those  who  listen.  Baron  Munchausen 
might  not  envy  him,  but  we  can  qnite  fancy 
that  distinguished  personage  taking  pleasure 
in  an  afternoon’s  chat  with  the  amiable  jurist. 
And  Mark  Wallis,  the  compositor,  is  a fit  com- 
panion for  the  others.  It  is  not  too  great  a 
stretch  of  the  proprieties  to  call  these  worthies 
the  “ Three  Musketeers  of  the  Whopper” — 
Atlios,  Porthos,  and  Araniis — to  whom  Baron 
Munchausen  would  not  be  loath  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  D’Artagnan. 

There  are  two  stories  in  Mr.  Carruth’s  book 
which  are  worthy  of  special  mention  in  that 
they  touch  upon  a phase  of  life  in  the  United 
States  which  has  been  too  much  neglected  by 
writers  of  American  fiction.  Far  be  it  from 
ns  to  suggest  the  precipitation  upon  a defence- 
less public  of  a new  dialect,  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  Scandinavian  element  in 
what  is  termed  the  Northwest  is  full  of  possi- 
bilities for  a writer  looking  for  a new  field  in 
fiction.  There  is  an  abundance  of  romance  in 
the  lives  of  these  rugged  citizens  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  whether  they  as  individuals  have,  or 
have  not,  a well -developed  sense  of  humor, 
one  who  studies  them  and  their  character- 
istics carefully  will  find  much  to  inspire  the 
best  efforts  of  his  pen  along  the  line*  of  hu- 
mor that  are  racial.  Mr.  Carruth  has  not 
gone  so  deeply  into  this  rich  vein  as  he  might. 
In  fact,  he  has  barely  revealed  its  existence, 
but  he  knows  that  it  is  there;  he  has  had 
some  experience  with  it,  and  we  believe  that 
if  he  chose  to  delve  deeper  he  could  bring  to 
the  surface  many  a nugget  that  would  be  dis- 
tinctly worth  his  while.  “Goldstein’s  Eques- 
trian Joke”  and  “The  Long-Suffering  Scan- 
dinavian ” have  in  them  suggestions  that  Mr. 
Carruth  has  slightly  realized  the  possibilities 
of  these  people.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  not  stop  short  with  this  all  too  meagre 
showing.  

The  spirited  and  interesting  Reminiscences 
of  the  Santiago  Campaign , by  Captain  John 
Bigelow,  U.  S.  A.,  is  a valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  our  recent  war  with  Spain.  It  is 
not  only  entertaining;  it  is  instructive,  and 
instructive  along  lines  tlmt  aro  vital  to  our 
welfare  in  our  new  responsibilities.  We  can- 
not imagine  that  it  will  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  certain  personages  high  in  authority,  nor, 
indeed,  is  a reading  of  it  likely  to  add  much  to 


the  pride  of  smaller  persons  who  like  to  believe 
that  everything  in  their  country  is  as  nearly 
right  as  it  can  be,  among  whom  we  may  class 
ourselves.  The  utter  demoralization  of  the 
army  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
war,  and  the  vexatious  incnpaci-  “Reminiscences 
ty  of  those  who  should  have  been  camyaP° 
responsible  persons,  are  clearly 
indicated,  if  not  stated  in  terms.  BioKLow.U.aA. 
It  gives  the  reader’s  nerves  a 
positive  twist  to  think  of  what  might  have 
happened  to  our  laud  forces  at  least,  had  we 
been  confronted  by  any  but  a nation  in  a state 
of  governmental  demoralization,  and  Captain 
Bigelow’s  story  adds  to  our  admiration,  or 
should  do  so,  for  those  sturdy  regulars  who  at- 
tended to  the  little  business  for  us.  These 
men  had  double  odds  against  them,  with  their 
bushwhacking  foes  to  the  fore  and  their  well- 
meaning  but  incompetent  friends  to  the  rear. 
The  real  wonder  of  it  all  is  that  they  came  out 
of  the  fray  at  all,  much  less  as  victors.  With 
no  desire  to  defend  incompetence,  one  may  say, 
however,  that  the  lamentable  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  the  army  was  due  rather  to  a prolong- 
ed period  of  peace,  and  to  the  constantly  grow- 
ing impression  everywhere  that  war  was  by 
degrees  becoming  an  archaic  method  of  set- 
tling international  differences,  than  to  con- 
scious or  corrupt  neglect  of  their  duty  by  suc- 
cessive heads  of  our  War  Department.  When 
the  busiuess  of  so  conspicuous  a branch  of  the 
executive  becomes  merely  that  of  suppressing 
riotous  tribes  of  drunken  Indians  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  pensions,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  in  an  emergency  we  should  be  found  un- 
prepared. Yet  we  cannot  point  to  our  good 
fortune  in  ultimately  emerging  from  the  cni- 
broglio  as  victors  as  a vindication  of  misman- 
agement. Up  to  the  present  we  have  tri- 
umphed in  spite  of  ourselves.  If  the  future 
should  find  us  again  in  a state  of  unprepared- 
ness there  will  be  crime  resting  upon  some- 
body’s shoulders.  It  is  the  plain  statement  of 
the  existing  facts  that  makes  of  Captain  Bige- 
low’s volume  a distinctly  useful  document,  and 
its  influence  should  be  far-reaching,  either  in 
awaking  those  in  authority  to  a sense  of 
their  grave  responsibilities  or  in  arousing  a 
public  sentiment  so  healthy  that  nnhealth 
will  find  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  heed  its  de- 
mands. Captain  Bigelow’s  account  of  the  ac- 
tual service  in  Cuba  is  vivid  and  at  times  of 
thrilling  interest,  but  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  his  book  lies  in  the  summing 
up  of  the  results  of  his  observations.  His 
concluding  chapter  is  a strong  plea  for  a 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  army  system, 
which,  from  our  limited  point  of  view,  seems 
to  be  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration 
of  our  law-making  body  at  Washington.  The 
sincerity  of  the  writer  is  manifested  at  every 
point,  and  while  he  lays  bare  certain  unplea- 
sant facts,  the  lay  reader  can  find  in  his  im- 
plied criticisms  of  his  superiors  no  hint  of 
insubordination. 
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THE  ASCENT  OF  ILLIMANI 


BY  SIR  MARTIN  CONWAY 


IT  is  impossible  for  a lover  of  mountain 
adventure  to  look  at  a map  of  the  two 
Americas  without  an  impatient  desire 
to  make  acquaintance  with  the  long  back- 
bone that  winds  through  them  from  ex- 
treme north  to  extremest  south.  What 
consummate  variety  of  beauty  and  charac- 
ter between  sub  arctic  Alaska  and  storm- 
beaten  Tierra  del  Fuego!  Mountains 
draped  with  tropical  forest,  mountains 
covered  with  so  - called  eternal  snow, 
mountains  flaming  with  the  product  of 
subterranean  heat,  diversify  the  long- 
drawn-out  raugesof  the  double  continent. 
It  was  that  I might  behold  some  of  these 
wonders  of  the  Western  world  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  perhaps  here  and  there 
might  penetrate  into  unexplored  fast- 
nesses of  the  great  Andean  ranges,  that  I 
visited  South  America  in  1898. 

I first  saw  the  backbone  of  America  at 
its  lowest  point,  where  the  Panama  Rail- 
way and  the  incomplete  canal  cross  its  un- 
dulating crest  at  a convenient  depression. 
A week  later,  when  we  sailed  out  into  the 
Pacific  from  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Panama, 
the  encircling  mountains  appeared  in 
their  rich  forest  drapery  through  the 
golden  evening  light. 

Any  hopes  I may  have  cherished  of  a 
glimpse  of  Chimborazo  from  Guayaquil 
were  doomed  to  disappointment,  though  I 
industriously  climbed  the  eminences  near 
the  sea  and  kept  a sharp  lookout  for  two 
days.  I have  regretted  ever  since  that, 
through  not  starting  a fortnight  earlier, 
we  had  no  time  to  make  a dash  for  this 
splendid  mountain.  Though  we  hugged 
the  coast  closely  south  of  Guayaquil,  and 
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landed  at  many  ports,  we  did  not  see  the 
Andes  again  till  we  came  to  Lima;  nor, 
indeed,  did  we  see  them  from  Lima,  for 
that  city  lies  for  months  together  under  a 
pall  of  gray  cloud  which  keeps  it  in  con- 
tinual gloom.  But,  leaving  Lima  one 
morhing  by  train,  I stood,  nine  hours 
later,  on  the  very  crest  of  the  main  range, 
15,800  feet  above  sea-level,  and  my  eyes 
ranged  over  mountainous  inland  regions 
whose  deep  valleys  send  down  their  sparse 
tribute  to  the  mighty  Amazon. 

A rise  of  15,000  feet  in  a few  hours 
astonishes  the  interior  economy  of  most 
men.  At  nine  or  ten  thousand  feet  a 
great  silence  fell  upon  the  passengers.  A 
little  higher  and  they  were  all  lying 
about1  upon  the  seats,  complaining  of 
headaches  and  other  discomforts.  Chil- 
dren began  to  cry.  Every  one  was  more 
or  less  sorry  for  himself.  Though  a ves- 
sel seasoned  to  high  elevations,  I cannot 
say  that  I was  quite  unaffected.  When 
leaving  the  train  at  the  top  I was  decid- 
edly uncertain  of  foot,  with  a singular 
sense  of  treading  upon  velvet.  But  there 
was  no  time  for  analyzing  symptoms. 
Mr.  Ellis,  the  permanent  way- inspector 
of  the  line,  was  awaiting  me  with  a hand- 
car  composed  of  four  wheels,  a platform, 
a seat,  and  a brake.  As  soon  as  the  train 
had  gone  away  to  the  east,  we  mounted 
and  began  to  run  back  towards  Lima,  150 
miles.  Gravitation  was  our  engine;  it 
gripped  us  in  the  midnight  darkness  of  the 
top  tunnel.  We  felt  the  ground,  as  it 
were,  sliding  up  beneath  us.  Whir  went 
the  wheels.  There  was  the  sense,  though 
not  the  aspect,  of  motion.  Soon  the  eye  of 
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the  itinnid  dame  in  view.  Tite  light  Crown  Ifdjiiiify  svvvlchbaftt  rTdeb£gafrT  and [fancy 
it  revealed  stalactite  icicles  tm  the  i «* u ut  j > wti.s  turned  fret;  to  dignify  our  Eight  Wit  h 
sides  arid  roof.  ll.  grew  liirgi/rUiul  hng'ht  du.iciiojry  terrors,  Tit  ere  was  no  rno*m 
ec  till  we  dashed  forth  tttrmtf  itHo  day.  hut  Tupiler  and  Venus'  in  close  eonjuiu* 
Snow  Lay  a I ! a)»*  -ut  .ns.,  and  llu*  air  Was  lioiw  jU£t  over  (he  edge  ef  die  hi  ark  hill,, 
freezing  cold.  l>own  we  vv«ud  down  nod  Weiy  bright  Enough  to  east  ft  shadow; 
down.  The  kilot'iretr-e  posts  itrW  by  Jjk*>  The  Southern  Cross  now  and  then 
u frltlmg.  On  u.)id  mi,  into  immcls  and  risible  ahv^d ; ail  Was  tie-  -Tam?  and 
out  of  'them,  ek.mu  the  margin  of  giddy  Tviujesty  0?  a uiiwutdcd  umnataiu  uorjd, 

tihpaved  hridges,  It  was  ini  hum;;  of  thrilling  Lft,\ 

fdtHiiigh'  which  .'  oijc  . . looked  into  giddy  ring  southward  from  Luna.  nra 

d vpths..  IsMig!  went  the  wheel  against  a landed  at  Iasi  ut  Mnlhmdo,  near  the  south 
sivmc  upcui  ibe  rail;  Hung  into  the  air.  we  em  end  of  the  Peruvian  ocmfi  imjl  d»:h- 

fel  i • u\mu  the  tr^lfv  .Mr.  nively  .set  fVVptii  mlhmk  agnm  lEuyudtuig  by 

Ellin  did  not  notice  >•*«  trilling  an  occur  n oombcio:  railroad  which  look  u.y  first 
renew  hlit  I dal;  and  have  recalled  • U.  ' W Arequipm  where  } reccivvd.  kind  hospi- 
ftUit  t — Willi  inward  Shmeming.  Like  a taiuy  and  Valued  help  from  the  ub>w -w?s 
Uniih  fjrum  a Vitoria i*  we  buftd  oMI fbfV .oftsi.- the  i ' 

tuino  l s niotUh.  l!:irh»'d  across  a frail  Then  the-  hoc  a*eemicb  t»y  emo  -radices 
Undge  and  rushed  into  another  ivmmd ..  to  a pass  VT.d(kVT»wt  iocT  hicowisf  the 
opposite.  The  piece  is  well  called  Infer-,  ou ter  Cordillera;  am)  sloped  down  to 
u.ilio;  ike  liiirntw gorge  there Chius  be-  Puno  on  the  shores  of  Luke.  TTunuvjv. 
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nic.d  Tiiil-  !uui(si;ii|-  at'  fed  The  .icra;  had  hwm  through  an  fdntoM 
I "•  -V*  !•«:•  i >»  1 .V.lonw  Pouj  eight  Ci,!{i|ij;h  ihwi.wl  Ttf  mi  WnmOr  but 

ve  ^ivf«  lyi  ir  (h*t>dj  Of  i hptT  : Woim  li  ; tfh**T'.  fcriilr 

cii-ium!  vm.Iiii^  lia'Ccru.'  • The  when  die  hobby.  though  brown  -Tor  i« 
| T..OW1  .m..  ..»•-»  tn  than  XV  :i  - ? lit  brv  M iSnH — proclaimed  ibo  Ui(  n» 

* card  rush  v»  H-:«t  J he  twiei  ofy  iuui  hope  h-jCWM s 

<:  ;♦>  -o*a*  ?«c-w  au«i  ri?y.; ' .-i  aJ  »*:viu  Like  Tbicnch  > - amongst  tin* 

T'  1 IfiA J: I i ‘ IH> ii p V ♦,# t: ' i / jyuterf  of  yvovld.  iv>  is  fiiUT 


THic  c&Aim  hr  thr  m wti 


leon  t ifiitis  % t*&  Lake  bPUWi^rf\%  iq.hl.v  Mieved,  Hod  w(-  ji-iii  ipme  mm.  to 
I’lVKi  Un  -d  U<  ha  t wry  iiwuy  Urn  utjlU^V>  i/iiM  which 

■itbo»v>-  tifi?  sea.  A hYbg  it*  extern  shore  .ihc/ipd*  of  nid  had  placed  upon  iSomlus 
rubs  li«e  TTunii  C'ordillerm  riwifUc.  Hloft-  ut  summit,  iUJil  which  the  keener  sicbnal 
iks  huiltiiTfi  cod  udo  Him  r«no/hly  Moimt Thong-jit*  they  shmeium'S  bch/eilj  ghUvnng 
Smatih  whose  broad  ox  p«  tiding  ijp  thesunv 

**<-m  tik  i»f»  themselves  like  silver  fW»m  The  waters  of  Titicaca  La U W rcfieel  u*x 
the  \v«v*'*..  ■ The  shores  and  islands  of  longer : the  .splendor  of  Imat . isdigmus 
Xh&  TwhW ::  \v>irvf ^wrhfr  kuynys  pri$y . hm«*'  Tm^cmiXs;  they  jiye 

njo'  - -til*:  tradie  of  '.  ivMMMi-bihrc  civil-  three  hustling  shunters,  un  >;me  rd".  \v  h ii4i 
ivLalkm.  ch'  even  >cr»cs  of  m vd • we  voyaged  Jli  luilrs  to  Mm/  JkhivhMi 
IVrhap*  them  \v;»h  llmi  of  port  of  khrihhiya,  FuK  uic  fitvorWc)'  us 

the  iMch  |||b<k  Winch.  rising  in  tins  pbee,  - wuh  ;i  day  brilliant  and  mdru.  v.bru  the 
:yj>rtfui*i  ynn.ihwatwl  over  the  UiliV  and  waves  lay  asleep,  ami  all  the  -hills-  Were 
tlWwn  a .'•  va! W>* •'  \d  ii-iiU kleatc  CrcueralVv  a stator  anti  the 

iXwtrhrd  forth  it# • vaiiftitfWiti# . A'rnT • iffof  vWyei^ev  suttcis  frota  mMsjb  an  it*rr>isi)blu 
a y 11.5 1 area  '^v.hr^V  »V^ct'  limits  Warn no  yupthiiial  i<Ti4^ of  nUnintaih  ami  xeu  whiz- 
he  \i<  tined.  The  Incas  looked-  bayk  nes-\  tied  even  the  hardy  sinker*  oh  rbe 
Thmaca  island  as  Um  *ae«'t*d  spot  *hgmcs  «h>  md  become  habituated  to*-  it^ 
wLmpco  yrH(Vi^re<l  their.  JegcWdurv  fohnd;  but  ^otfer  hkr  so  viuttir  ivew  comer*. 

<m->.  (>apdc  and  bis  consort  Mama  From  Ciiililava  to  La  Fax,  n-c 

t >t;«*b i 5-frfacr*  The  travclh-i*  oil  the  aa-  loan  and  by  ail  appe>i roa  r thr  proper 
f.  , *-r  haonl  liu*  wiiorWs  »f  the  lake  U cajutul  of  poliyia,.  Inc  traveller  *s  roir 

In dil ' many  a Wioiiui/ient  .Of,  dcparlrd  yeypd  ahmir  u udembte  »''>ad  fkj  a 

S’?''vSjrn-:s  aftt'l.-lndiislrial  -prosp«odl\,  lie  Ikm-m  wdiieln  called  a iiUmrv.  i?  ts  a 
Is  that  im  .is  ha)kjnv  ti|)"ii  jnsionr  da  f % .ircjrncy  over  ihc  !•  !£?■)*  BolfYidn 
^ro'ii ntl.  ?u«d  iho  dVrrt  ^rlanioUr  A>f  a wi/U  plain —-W  Iwmn  th^ 

T0  2.U  0 jiasi  shells  la  so*.  • anon  j;n>iN  feou  - deit?w%l-y  •jx>pa|-Ue\l  by  Ay 

\m\ks  -nai  tanecs  doutiibcs.s  WfitmcjfilbH  iiiura  t tit) La ***.  Then  pr-hislonc  itM »L t fttr 
h;  human  (ht.y  hut.  cttibn  rravv-lb-d.  \fy  );Mt>  ar^  Va>!uMi  rd;ota  m a»;  don-iiojis, 
lot  iua  o'  ryrv.  and  in  svla.oc  names  vet  while  tliV  folk  t beuiM-f  \ es  UirOn^  tin* 
hlig-r.r  thy  fosSU fe'd  fjullt  and  poet ry  of  jiii^lt  way . al i dry ,<i >d  in  hn<; in  - colored 
dcpa.'od  nn.;0.  The  very  legends  ihy  ponehosw  and  enher  hwivwu.  loads  or 
*n  rnied  from  pT-eiiWtuvic  times  arc  still  driving  hid  on  donkeys.  i«  is  asfOM^h- 

tohj  by  the.  ludiahs  ♦iwyThug  on  uy  UiC  wlcd  iruniiot.lev  ni  I hy alt  mie  Mcc/h; 

aid!  VI  kerf*  as  tlnar  behcl  ?>y  —a' ' rdri y bad:  my  'Ink  rrmb'  !•».  Rdl!  >>/ 

them  that  w Uv.u  vvi/ a^Cembal  Mounl  "r-o  cry  toad  and  pailiWav  r>  caoiaM-d  as  iy 
*-:*•:»  vv,  ,,;nTOW:tyvk4»^rphiFrlrsieocnrav  a.  yyiwa  sSioit  all  ronyergiv.c  loWaid-  -.o 
their  latnvh/ breaiiSi*  ihr  v S/Ofl,  ,oal  pi‘pb;  taiiaO  a.y  U’Oiu  la.  \%y..  Aba  if  ibe  v.  kc 
v An  ^o;»rciJ.  ,>f  tfef  i>-.-via  witl  uycv.ir  a»  /Ao-'  '*s  • fOs -?r:i»»cn  ! n.u  t-t>a.  iil.ian  Fn-.r  ian>., 

prr\i  Mw*£tu'  to:  rn^nbti-.  about  twenty  miles  !<>  Lite  eastward,  like 
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a vast  wall,  the  line  of  snowy  peaks 
which  form  the  Cordillera  Real.  Each 
in  its  turn  sends  down  one  or  more  ridges 
that  widen  out  to  broad  slopes  and  sink 
into  the  plain.  Between  the  ridges  are 
narrow  valleys,  and  at  their  heads  are 
glaciers  leading  to  snowy  passes.  There 
are  hardly  am  buttress  peaks;  only  the 
single  line  of  giants,  dividing  the  high 
plain  from  the  tropical  low  lying  foiest 
lands  which  feed  the  flow  of  the  far-off 
Amazon.  Many  are  of  splendid  individ- 
ual form, but  it  is  the  succession  of  peaks 
rather  than  their  several  beauties  which 
strikes  the  traveller's  eye  along  the  road. 

Hour  succeeds  hour  with  little;  appar- 
ent change  of  view.  Mount  Somta  is 
gradually  left  behind,  and  the  almost 
equally  beautiful  precipitous  Caeaaea  ap- 
proaches. whilst  Illimani,  perhaps  the 
noblest  of  the  three,  is  fitfully  seen  far 
ahead.  The  traveller  becomes  drowsy  in 
the  burning  sun,  and  weary  of  the  jolting 
and  the  dust.  He  begins  to  think  that  La 
Paz  should  he  approaching,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  the  proximity  of  a 
town.  A startling  surprise  is  in  store. 
The  ground  suddenly  drops  away  in  a 
steep  cliff,  whose  existence  is  unsuspected 
till  you  stand  at  its  very  edge.  A basin 
valley,  many  miles  in  width,  yawns  at 
your  feet,  with  red  roofed  La  Paz  like  a 
mosaic  pavement  at  the  bottom  of  it.  and 
far  away,  filling  the  vista,  the  towering 
dome  of  Illimani.  Curious  spires  and 
pinnacles  of  hard  mud  fringe  the  edge 
of  this  unparalleled  caldron  Patches  of 
green  are  dotted  about  its  sides  and  floor, 
like  little  carpets,  hut  most  of  the  visible 
area  is  brown  or  yellow  desert,  cut  about 
by  the  wild  rage  of  the  rainy  season  into 
the  most  fantastic  forms.  The  road  winds 
cleverly  down  the  steep  hill -side;  the 
dri  ver  awakes  from  his  dreams  and  whips 
up  his  sorry  team.  After  an  exciting 
gallop  that  seems  to  presage  certain  ac- 
cident, the  tilbury  is  rattling  along  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  presently  lands 
the  dust-stained  traveller  at  the  door  of 
Gilbert's  Hotel,  a surprisingly  good  hos- 
telry to  find  at  the  end  of  such  a journey. 

The  city  of  La  Paz  is  an  Old  World 
place.  Looked  at  from  above,  it  seems  Hat. 
When  you  are  within  it,  it  is  found  to  be 
all  up  and  down,  The  streets  are  so  steep 
that,  people  often  slip  and  fall  on  the  pave* 
uiebts.  The  suburbs  are  like  Indian  vil- 
lages, and  the  town  crowd  is  predomi 
nuntly  Indian.  The  market  is  flamboyant 
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TviUt  tUi*  hi'Hyb*  Hiiwv.  of  <he  MaftMior o , Ardoirm  Marjnijrnft? 

At  tUr  bud  of  of XU*  HXuilMni*  tSUi*%?*‘F:  I 

r‘v*'  A km?  &nr]  ijrr'WjHhMis  enl!*,- wbi1*<  simolil  U|  pwH>  riy  saHsriVl  inner  to  Jw 
the  lim&VhuKmd  4>U^(*t  igli V-sUjh?  1 'Ti<^iti|wi;i(oil  hy  »*’••  jErkfert  tdirnbrr  than 
l(a*  s^h*»Kiu1  cloHovof  il}uoc*>Vf»  NX*  jsreai  tin?  foniibiy  X>r  u riiorf  rijiiiaUtcf.-afai.Xnis.t- 
4ovVn  m (Ip'  \Vt>i*Ul:  sa  ii*r  h*  [ know,  is  m*  w Milh  y second  man  jhan  the  h>Uet\.  and  l 
uOfo<;vrv*l>  a^orinh!'!  vvuKji  ntonunbn  us  h?kif  lUisi  op}H>rM»nUY  of  manamemimt! 
ji*\  La  JTsi*  wifh  IXUniautk X .§|j> ; ; Af s^itj iii ki2v >4  t*rf Hji ? i f £uu1e  for  wlvun 
toff*.,  tmtxmyi  Hir*u;i:  h.  that  we.  sir.mfti  utakiv  dmow  ^iuitin*r.s  :nul  1 Vlknuvr  to  all.  ami 
)ii;u.  |K‘u),  thy  lit*  dill'  {ir*J  , v jK  jluknv.  v^eeUdly  to  JatflttfS  ‘•vhn  desire.  the  <t:\' 

h wo-  (be  'I At  of.  *«*|ire»nber  v»  ikh  wa  e. *>;;<«*  nr  u |wfiwily  ;.iml  mnAt 
^wamvatj  of  mules ?imi  tm*  .^iilfle  for' atnih^vy  ^ai>A 
ufttfiiilum*.  My  *^n>uuit  eonmaunm*  . a^nlA.  llA  tical;**  no  eia'int  b>  be  bill]* 

wfcWy  AlpHtf  S£hidte$r  i^«nri  ijitf  yiWagn sjt>lM  tberiis  pr^Mt..  A' 

of  Valuan  nanche.  jnst  at  die  Uaii.Ui  ‘uot  co'/iim issarjr  of  {Xil ifca  wa*  lent  to  Us  hy 
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THE  ASCENT  OF  ILLIMANI 


bunk,  a ghidy'  aseent.  hud  ugnm  to  Late  in  the  .curly  evening  of  these 

f»4*  mukW  «)»  ^ul»  r nn-  p.o  ts  kv  iv-avli-d  the , fo no  Jtou*o  «.»■  ha* 

Iraic^Hk  rl?  f/ni'nno  ami  wrve  kindly  Wei 

pj'iuk  ihi^jourouv  proirH’^n  Hi  -kuno/tf  eomed.  The  h/oisv’  i*  hurud  in  rm.”dyyK 
iu*rio»my  -0  yy’luiiViyg  wnys-  L < • ;.  ||  <m?  ’ Iv'sn.re*^/  Aii*u  sor-KM  nuk'd  by  • or- 

m<y*n  hlyiwidril  *a)h\  taka?  iuih  tewv  kd&yrds,  thm  l*y  {kick  -iml  ibib'sldpejv 

ho*.o-  *:vh*'L'v  i;ij  \ujr\t  sun  phoT^d  and  tt(n*li>:  fey.'ft.thv;ure  M'ou  v y^b- 

<*••>  wi'rh  Vbtri'*of  {nv:  Ai  vurn  socked  ki£  \V1» ilt.  Lbntnm  ^bovy  sir*  orehai’d 
*ias<s  th#  vu^mhou  w f,.s.  rit-lme  We  sumi it g p»a cho>  \\  n>  a sight  I shall  never 

aimiL  UVe;  in>;i  medk  m Tho  tfdikt  nf  a y- '*  k 

svijgat'  p'Witotfku.  From  (AKnfe  ■ -vv r-mh*  up  the  side  vab 

• . Tno  jujr.|«Un'Mrv  ;%(  mv  libis.Cs  ilu'i'f  wj  v Ivy  to  f|  h^'h:  - h.iU'hituht,  named  (Aillfi- 
ivh;<l  by  tbe.  Un>ln.*h;ivinr  oi  otn*  bayakU,*nO  fe«n  «.•  yriu:ro  a lew  bays  were 
l^ir^c^l^Aii/whnVirtU'ml  njiblib  «pe;ht  Kxjfkd^hg/fu  di-jlJWfc.ui  directions  io 

tb‘*»f».nuiii*tl  and  dmiik  liv  e ho.Mlesoi  Unor  obi.  tin  view*  of  our  •ynci.ex-ann 

spirits,  tO^r-Cil  ribald  songs  lute  the  .night,  - ine  possible  Itpf-s  of  ascent.  No;  prmnrV 
sii.-if «r.o»]  b b '.‘Infers  » it  .everybody's  face,  tug  route  fipprimub  hut  thy  n.nmom*  of 

Made  ijuffh  the  farm, ostri  brdbui  -fportsifi ^hfts. 
\%  itb  i liyi r luatioeks  for  anus,  purified  the  dyer  to  thespok  love!  nil 
Sr-y.\:  mormuo  h<e  wiki.  with  a Ieoh  kb  ai>oht  l)  ni,  a$S)jygd  us.  VhAt  vovi  ud 
n-ieb  lo  pre’vetU,  u>e  from  start  mg,  and  a certain  cornet  wo  should  iincV a gully 
to  bind*  o*  mit  fr»>m  be  in,**;  laden,  which*  \\  un  Id  t -rv  ms  high,  and  pttdriWy 

arid  to;i‘b  {‘b*vu\  kh  )ik  earlune,  to  the  give  hcooss  to  the  *ip(>f  r hh*w  iiokls 
ti  ti  'H-  0 a1?  Fw’t'nuat ely.  Ats.  s«»wi.  us  liu  vrbere  rtU.oItV.  by  vrrtn  al  preeipkes  fmm 

nmUTitesl  bis  innir*  j«e  fell  off  upon  1ms  tlie  i.owor,  rrgbursx  So :«ve  set  forth  to  try 
bpiul  and  brufe . it;  and  bis  y^rimte  too.:;  ani*  1 iu  tlii«  alb*ecUuia.  MnJ^s  coufd 
. i bo  riunr liv'd  to  b^,]  and  I duly  xiecoinpaffy  m n fe-sv  hotirs  fats 

-.•  • ? n • n<‘>rr  ,*f  bivit  fnr  some  day  ft.  tbur;  vve  t.lieu  bveume  dependent  upon 

Tfie  k sefopd  ukifcji  led 

thynn^  Jmwtw&i-  wuli 

gmmkr  gnru^s,  ^ here 
tai  irni  itt  ifte 

aftenviioit  ke  t«ehk4  d P hi  1J 
by  -a  lirenipiVurs  path  nud  catne 
io  inor^  otmif  Htlu  Jferlde  lamb 
W t*  wkre  in  i&rit  nxx  the.  iovyer 
AiOpen  Of  flibnilHi  at  the  side 
a\ypy  from  Ld  Vim  The  path 
lay  . i|b;uig  a lovely  waher 
w d e*# , kuf  bv?  ed  bjvh  igh 

2rov»  n * ’ and  shrubs, 
titroiv^b  vviatvh  *ve  pushed  a 
w a y , y?  v ifiey^rd^ 

patolitri  'nkAd.ty  add  OFH'hards 
of  The  wine 

-r  r«nt  yrul  strobe/  Pp 
riii:  1#^"  the  fekhfk  > g brook' 
drdtjjl 1 1 iogr  i n iffy  simd  e o 1 
brys  ^bd  ;iik^«pe#aeie  of  flow 
beonkiftyr  blo^iun. 
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but  be  eoiild  reeumroeud 

my  ]iav.  Ev*P»  Ux»  Itad* 
iu*end  Hom^superhw  person 

with  tkthn 


vSf^  (£fi  mb  in 

-NNy  ’ at  the  H rst 
© . , v 0'flen  xliilicii  i t to 
‘■n  a man,  Unm 
:••  |j  liny  - guv  opi^y 

i but  till  lie  bioo^:  tir> 

y tiling i?dql4  bt»  Upuy  , 

*/;!  The  11  urn  of  Iblibbrie^ 
g|ftj  wh o eatwo  with  me*  te»! 

|g;  Cota  It  a was  the  yah  ofiluy 

uiatiA^ev.  iic 

Hj  Bolivian.  &eknd  bottle  a 

, by  n iirntv  tie  kne w ^ome 

jBi.  English,  which  was 

fm  Luck;  lie  was  a good  Vvitik- 

j®  c»r;  jiiuit  be  canid  -'.wiH  eh# 

Hj'  A y ft}H i*a  language  which  i> 

SB:  Tendered  dtiRco It  1>y  it*  jVe- 

ofiltarity  of  stTHbg*-  TjUplu 

3§&;i  brjgs  of  Ike  Im-ath  |p 

1 -.Jt  ba«,  fov  ib^ 

stable,  five  Yliffereot 

^;..  A fter.  hg  UVd- 

Jen  ptirsvibd^d  fi ve  T mll&iv?  ■ 
; to  ci>me  tinii  bear  obr;  ■ 'by  trk 
deo&  They  greatly  <1  ndik  oil 
thp'jftli,  tjrfifly,  kHpiti&0Sfc[ 
(fey  region  to  which  wi:.  m^y. 

oop.  and  descend*  hisioncaUy  iVom  pi  v-  going  tyai*  welt  temnvn  tot  hem  sst-Inrhtfmfc 
Ciil^inh^m  dkyfc  The*  oxvtihr  1 ets  l a ml  \ d all  manner  of  gT*m>fs  and  de  &*}d 

UMlur  ImluuK.  on  onntlitirm  that  they  also  aewJifUv  herauve  I Was  a f//*/myo  -a  ->-i- 
;W\n*k  hi*  lands,  AV about  land  thus  oh-  und  object  ofsu^pioion  and  dislike  flow- 
turned  Lite  a^ritmlhiraL  I mho  ns  raimoi  ever,,  they  ydarhah  and  there  • *yekii$|  || 
bve.  they  are  VliiMefufi;  in  the  power  of  likelihood  of  line  weather . *n ' e>y  * pi  nix 
the  tinea  |iivi))fR't!ir,  Bui  he  is  likewise  rose.  The  way  led  round  the  foot  of  * 
in  ftn hr  power,  for  in*  lues  u.o  physical  grebj . ivk  him  cess  deseendiii^  men  mo* 
Dif’iiiiH  nt  coercing  • them,  and  i hey  will  of  ibe  ykim  peak*  of  I 111  in  aid  Behind 
only  he  hum  n>  accordance  with  immermv  tbit f'.Ui ere dyseikulx the  gully  we  had  berrd 
rmi  ne  i.oiu.  working  short  hours  and  by  of ~~  wun  m i*u- ford.,  narrower .hitrfi*  r up. 
rules  of  urehisiorie  MUidrullmt-  Only  a \V»  vauowd  ,rt  -.horf  dijrUinr*.-  up  .;d  1 1 nun 
• in :».eu  t V>f  ! (»t  luml  of  n fi/tr‘<?  is  worked  in  feet,  ronr  b u;ise.rahly  short  ■ roaiyb.  "Uni' 

any  vvaxy  the  rest  hes  fa  {low  Cert  a]  n the  “ Indians  >voul*J  .'.go  no  f.irt  her  th.o 

»:ropS;  ahuie  err  | nrurpted.  No  inrra  da\  .Next  day  av^  n»ade  only  another 

tim'  iH^sibiy  a )uv^0i/;  wo»Bd  hHib.eun  SpJO;  Iyo.,fp;id  that  b’iflv  fuijnUy 
Iovdi.,1.-  o„iMVji!OMV.  The  Indian-  of  a The  Indians  preP  jidrd  all  uomuM  nP 
jfh$0.c  -U\ dw'OBky  'itt'd/uT  regard  their'  a eakpa^V  and  V«V) e eOn^fapliy 

OWM.r  | tit  riv^x-rt.;  forbh'H  Old  hlfn  on  I v d*»H  m fot‘  iUiV  or  Uo  *,vXCt».sf-  : \\  v fea  | -d 

wiM  they  wo  Hi/  It  woVtld  su-r-'AC  h»*  u*>-  jf.o  bi*  uryenf  Xv*I  I*  tiuw  w-oronly 

sjidr  for  y o jy  lie*  LoVth  su<d<  tis  / o>n  «\*u;er  to  holt  alb^yUter  TImt  \U*  • 

'W-.  fo  tod  lirdinhx  h*  work  .for  liini  lor  ii  >.vefe  hot  f.d  ;y  u^d  Whs  pr*e  » »{  when  x h**r*V 

fe \V  days  .by  any  ne.o-  otlrr  of  {uohey  ’ v'f.doer  >\ e»'“  wyh led  so»?m:  disiitfree  hiyie  r 
w:r---v  if  I.uafprd  ne:M.,  i hwl  Ur  iiifd  pp  T)(e  g«ui  tloo,  o aMhe  (owes- etu-p 
/Mnxt-proprn^tor.k*  boui  iiwm  pj  rind  an  Indian  mn  to  d>H;h  d Old  earno 

c^ould  pat  order  tbvbi:  id sstojli .-■ 
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h the  eagerness  that  sport 
infuses  jnt*»  the  breast  of 

vni( « « , svi^u^v^r  h?s  color. 
A^M,^*/MUg:ning'  sta  i i<,  for 
ai  ttSlWjf)  feel  iniigtre  comes 
fjoit- Ki f we  ' laid  h U\\ I 
;iM<i  uimbh?  dene  abing"; 
&j0$  /n>»n;  v^i':>ped,  hut  no! 
U£  yhpibwg p the  roykS; 
as  efivi  u Loite  avohJkI  have 

climbed. 

Yrt  fhip  slow 

and  i * lord  « m-rmip 
* if.  Wc’if  iT*i(io»vd  before 
w *>  ap [ir<  cubed  the:  f*  *<h  of 
the  HdV  *h*k  r.kefc  round 
Hit'  hea.d  of  tfH'  gully.  W** 
i] \a&  w\i;  ?*  . philforui  info 
the  *ie**j>  v.hok^yed'. 

h v a a r-vtU'Thtn  gi  hg  rock 
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was  the  same  glacier  that  made  the  ice 
avalanches  we  had  seen  during  previous 
days.  On  the  snow  beside  the  rocks,  at  a 
height  of  about  18,500  feet,  we  pitched  the 
tents  with  solid  satisfaction.  It  was  cer- 
tain that  tlie  outworks  of  the  mountain 
fortress  were  passed  ; there  only  remained 
to  deliver  the  assault  on  the  final  peak. 
Guillen  now  manifested  himself  a born 
mountaineer;  he  absolutely  revelled  in 
the  novel  world  of  snow,  and  seemed  to 
be  drinking  in  new  life.  Bred  at  12,000 
feet,  he  felt  the  effect  of  diminished  at- 
mospheric pressure  less  than  we.  He  ran 
about  like  a chamois  on  snow  and  rocks, 
and  seemed  anxious  to  plant  his  foot  on 
every  surrounding  eminence  and  look 
abroad  in  all  directions.  Dangers  did  not 
exist  for  him.  He  mocked  at  hidden  cre- 
vasses and  laughed  at  our  admonitions. 
Camp  pitched  and  soup  drank,  off  he 
went  alone,  and  we  saw  him  no  more  for 
hours,  till,  towards  sunset,  yells  from  the 
guides  called  me  forth,  and  I beheld  him 
calmly  descending  the  glacier  from  far 
above,  and  making  straight  for  a perfect 
labyrinth  of  crevasses,  open  and  closed. 
The  men  hurriedly  put  on  the  rope  and 
went  forth  to  save  him  from  what  seemed 
certain  destruction  ; but  he  bore  a charm- 
ed life,  and  came  back  in  safety,  wonder- 
ing what  all  the  fuss  was  about. 

Before  two  o'clock  next  morning  we 
had  left  camp  and  were  winding  our  way 
up  amongst  yawning  crevasses  by  the 
light  of  a single  candle.  Fifteen  miles 
away,  across  the  valley  of  the  La  Paz 
River,  another  twinkling  light  was  visi- 
ble, shining  through  the  window*  of  a re- 
mote farm-house.  That  was  our  sole 
link  with  the  world  of  men.  The  night 
was  not  cold  (only  21°  Fahr.),  but  the 
snow  was  hard  as  rock,  and  we  made 
rapid  progress.  Once  Guillen  fell  into  a 
crevasse,  but,  being  roped,  we  pulled  him 
out  unhurt.  The  old  moon  rising  over 
the  snow- field  rendered  the  lantern  super- 
fluous. Mounting  steadily  upward,  we  ap- 
proached the  water  shed  ridge,  the  very 
crest  of  the  Cordillera  Real,  and  two  and 
a half  hours  from  camp  wTe  stood  upon  it 
and  looked  down  an  appalling  precipice 
of  at  least  14,000  feet,  into  the  black 
depths  of  some  valley  of  fertile  Yungas. 
It  was  still  night.  Gloom  enveloped  us; 
blanched  snow  and  black  crags  appeared 
dim  and  ghostly  near  at  hand,  but  the 
vague  horror  of  that  almost  fathomless 
plunge  into  the  dark  gulf  at  our  feet  was 


one  of  the  experiences  that  it  has  been 
worth  living  to  know. 

During  all  this  part  of  our  ascent  there 
had  been  on  our  left  a great  mountain 
exactly  between  us  and  Illimani;  I call- 
ed it  the  Pico  del  Indio,  for  a reason  to 
be  presently  explained.  We  knew  that  a 
snow  plateau  lay  between  it  and  Illimani, 
and  we  had  hoped  to  gain  this  plateau  by 
passing  round  the  back  of  the  Pico  del 
Indio.  Now,  however,  we  learned,  to  our 
regret,  that  the  tremendous  Yungas  cliff 
rendered  any  such  circumvention  impos- 
sible, whilst  a corresponding  cliff  on  the 
side  from  which  we  had  come  equally 
prohibited  a turning  movement.  The  in- 
tervening peak  must  be  climbed  over, 
and  we  must  begin  by  going  up  the  steep 
and  narrow  ridge  on  which  we  were  then 
standing  — no  easy  matter,  as  we  could 
see  even  through  the  gloom  of  the  night. 

A boss  of  hard,  transparent  ice,  the 
size  of  a walrus,  stuck  out  of  the  ridge, 
and  had  first  to  be  surmounted.  Steps 
were  cut  in  it  with  much  deliberation, 
and  we  raised  ourselves  to  the  crest 
above,  one  foot  over  the  fathomless  preci- 
pice, the  other  on  a steep  slope,  with  a 
gaping  crevasse  a few  yards  down.  Slip 
which  way  you  might,  it  would  be  sud- 
den destruction,  and  to  slip  was  easy  in 
this  darkness  and  cold.  The  last  stride 
was  about  as  theatrical  a performance  as 
I can  remember,  for  the  ice,  even  in  the 
steps,  was  as  slippery”  as  a frozen  pond. 
Here  Guillen  decided  to  turn  back.  He 
said  his  curiosity  was  satisfied  and  he  had 
a pain  in  his  foot.  This  turned  out  to  be 
frost-bite,  for  the  cold  up  here  was  in- 
tense— probably  twenty  degrees  lower 
than  it  had  been  down  at  camp.  How 
Guillen  got  down  alone  I do  not  know, 
but  he  went,  and  lie  arrived  the  same  day 
in  safety  at  Coimbaya,  to  our  no  small 
relief — and  advantage  too,  as  will  appear. 
Above  the  boss  of  ice  were  steep  rocks, 
up  which  we  felt  our  way  in  the  dark- 
ness, for  the  moon  had  gone  behind 
clouds  the  last  hour  or  more.  Farther 
up  the  ridge  an  enormous  ice  cornice 
barred  the  way,  and  could  neither  be  cir- 
cumvented nor  climbed  over,  as  dawn 
enabled  us  to  ascertain.  There  was  no 
alternative  hut  to  cross  the  whole  steep 
south  face  of  the  Pico  del  Indio  to  a gap 
in  the  ridge  on  the  other  side,  by  which, 
as  we  knew,  access  to  the  high  snow 
plateau  could  be  attained.  The  face  was 
a great  slope  of  ice,  fortunately  covered 
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doubling  back  down  below.  The  slope, 
which  was  of  ice  covered  with  good  snow, 
was  steep,  but  much  less  steep  than  the 
one  we  had  crossed,  and  the  snow  was 
fairly  thick  and  firm.  We  went  straight 
down,  oue  only  moving  at  a time,  an  axe 
always  firmly  planted  into  the  slope,  and 
the  rope  paid  out  round  it.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  bottom  would  never  come,  so 
long  and  featureless  was  the  slope.  The 
snow  became  softer,  and  we  began  to  fear 
that  it  might  bodily  slide  off  the  ice  and 
take  us  down  in  an  avalanche.  Another 
trouble  ahead  was  the  great  bergschrund , 
or  crevasse,  at  the  foot  of  the  slope.  We 
could  see  that  there  was  one,  but  of  its 
size  or  where  to  cross  it  we  could  see  no- 
thing, for  the  upper  edge  hid  the  lower. 
By  good  luck  we  reached  it  at  a place 
where  it  could  be  jumped,  and,  as  it  turn- 
ed out,  almost  the  only  place.  Then  we 
were  on  leveler  snow,  strewn  with  ruins 
of  ice  avalanches.  We  picked  a way 
through  them  and  in  and  out  of  crevasses 
larger  than  I have  ever  seen.  The  bridges 
over  them  were  great  hill  sides  in  them- 
selves. By  winding  about,  this  labyrinth 
was  at  last  threaded,  though  not  without 
many  errors  and  returns.  Thus  the  main 
glacier  was  reached  and  the  morning's 
upward  tracks  rejoined.  At  half  past  five 
we  were  in  camp,  and  at  six,  it  being  al- 
ready dark,  I was  fast  asleep  in  the  sack  of 
reindeer-skin  which  had  so  often  sheltered 
me  in  Spitzbergen  against  arctic  cold. 
Next  day  we  carried  and  threw  down  the 
baggage  over  the  rock  wall,  at  the  foot 
of  which  were  Indians  awaiting  us,  sent 
up  by  Guillen’s  kind  foresight.  Thus  we 
regained  Coimbaya  the  same  afternoon, 
after  a most  successful  expedition. 

To  assault  Mount  Sorata  as  soon  as 
possible  was  now  our  single  idea.  This 
meant  returning  to  La  Paz.  We  chose  a 
different  route  from  that  by  which  we 
had  come,  and  set  fortli  the  following 
morning  with  all  our  mules  and  baggage. 
The  topographically  minded  reader  may 
remember  that,  in  coming,  we  had  cir- 
cumvented the  base  of  Illimani  by  fol- 
lowing the  trough  of  the  deep  valley 
which  runs  around  it.  The  route  of  our 
return  was  to  be  high  up  across  the  slope 
of  the  mountain  for  some  distance,  and 
then  a steep  descent  to  the  place  we  slept 
at  the  first  night  out.  Close  to  Coimbaya 
is  a grassy  saddle  in  one  of  the  main  but- 
tress ridges.  We  began  by  crossing  this 
and  descending  a little  distance  to  a neigh- 


boring farm.  We  knew  that  Mr.  Ban- 
delier,  whom  I may  best  describe  as  the 
Flinders  Petrie  of  prehistoric  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  was  making  this  farm  his  tem- 
porary abode  whilst  excavating  (for  the 
National  Museum  at  Washington,  D.  C.) 
ancient  villages  and  burying -places  on 
the  flanks  of  Illimani.  During  the  course 
of  our  preliminary  explorations  we  had 
come  across  several  such  burying- places 
on  the  actual  summits  of  the  lower  hills, 
and  we  had  found  two  ruined  villages 
and  their  abandoned  but  still  recognizable 
terraced  fields  in  a position  most  difficult 
of  access  just  at  the  foot  of  a glacier— a 
proof  that  the  pressure  of  population  in 
pre-Columbian  days,  rendered  necessary 
the  cultivation  of  every  yard  of  land  that 
could  be  reclaimed  and  watered.  Even 
the  position  of  the  canal  that  brought  the 
glacier  water  to  the  fields  could  be  traced. 

Entering  the  court-yard  of  the  farm,  I 
found  Mrs.  Bandelier  upon  the  steps.  She 
greeted  us  heartily,  and  went  to  make  her 
husband  get  up,  for  it  was  still  very  early. 
Both' united  to  insist  that  we  should  spend 
a few  hours  with  them,  and  I was  nothing 
loath.  Seldom  in  my  experience  has  time 
passed  more  delightfully.  I wish  I could 
make  this  excellent  couple  visible  to  the 
reader.  The  museum  for  which  they  work, 
and  have  worked  for  many  years,  may 
well  be  proud  of  them.  Their  lives  are 
absolutely  devoted  to  the  science  they 
pursue.  Cutoff  from  the  world,  without 
servant  or  companion  of  any  sort,  isolated 
in  the  midst  of  superstitious  Indians  who 
regard  their  work  as  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  neighborhood,  and  expect 
daily  vengeance  to  descend  upon  their 
villages  from  the  ghosts  of  outraged  an- 
cestors, they  pursue,  nevertheless,  the 
even  tenor  of  their  research,  helping  one 
another  in  every  detail,  each  the  others 
only  friend.  To  converse  with  such  brave, 
alert,  intelligent  friends  about  their  work, 
about  the  country,  the  natives,  the  moun- 
tains they  know  and  love  so  well,  was  a 
rare  privilege. 

Mrs.  Bandelier  cooked  our  breakfast 
on  a petroleum-stove  (and  an  excellent 
breakfast  it  was)  whilst  her  husband  an- 
swered my  volley  of  questions.  ‘ Were 
the  ancient  dwellers  on  Illimani  Incas?" 

I ignorantly  asked.  “I  don't  know;  I 
have  no  theories;  I know  nothing  about 
Incas.  All  I know  is  that  throughout 
Peru  and  Bolivia  there  were  ancient  in 
habitants  for  whom  I have  no  name— 
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prehistoric  Peruvians,  if  you  like.  These 
people  left  remains,  which  exist,  and  de- 
scendants— the  Indians  we  see  about  us. 
The  remains  show  that  there  were  great  va- 
rieties of  local  habit  and  custom,  whether 
the  result  of  racial  variety  or  merely  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  life,  I don’t  know. 
What  we  do  is  to  investigate  the  remains 
and  discover  facts;  we  record  the  facts, 
and  leave  inferences  and  generalizations 
to  other  people.  There  are  not  facts 
enough  discovered  yet  to  warrant  very 
general  inferences.  Some  day  there  may 
be,  but  it  will  need  much  more  excavation 
first.  Our  investigation  is  twofold.  We 
dig  into  the  ground  and  we  dig  into  the 
minds  of  the  living  people.  The  Indian 
to-day  is  very  little  altered  by  European 
influence.  He  carries  a thin  varnish  of 
Christianity,  but  below  it  are  all  the  pre- 
Columbian  beliefs  and  superstitions  prac- 
tically entire.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  the 
people  to  talk.  For  example,  the  Indians 
here  worship  Illimani  as  a god;  but  they 
would  not  acknowledge  to  you  that  they 
did  so.”  Thus  he  talked  for  four  hours 
from  the  wealth  of  his  experience,  and  if 
he  slackened  for  a moment,  another  ques- 
tion would  release  a new  fund  of  remi- 
niscence and  laboriously  acquired  know- 
ledge. I was  surprised  to  find  him  full  of 
admiration  for  the  ancient  Spanish  laws 
dealing  with  the  treatment  of  Indians.  I 
gathered  that  the  failure  was  in  adminis- 
tration, not  in  legislation.  “Anyway,” 
he  said,  “ the  general  ignorance  about 
Spain  and  her  colonies  in  the  old  days  is 
colossal.” 

Bidding  farewell  to  our  kind  hosts,  we 
followed  one  of  the  grandest  view-com- 
manding mule  tracks  I ever  saw.  It  de- 
scended, circling  round  a vast  basin  in  the 
hills,  just  below  Illimani's  southern  cliff. 
Our  peak  was  always  visible  far  aloft,  for 
the  day  was  perfectly  fine.  It  juts  up  like 
a tower  from  this  side,  apparently  inac- 
cessible save  by  wings.  Shrubs  just 
bursting  into  flower,  and  some  of  most 
fragrant  scent,  overarched  the  track,  and 
the  high  snows  glimmered  through  them. 
A gentle  breeze  hummed  in  the  tall  dry 
tussocks  of  grass.  Water  tumbled  and 
sang  down  the  gullies  between  the  arms 
of  the  mountains.  The  curvature  of  the 
cirque  carried  us  farther  and  farther  out 
from  the  bosom  of  Illimani.  On  a little 
bare  field,  beaten  flat  like  some  dancing- 
floor  in  a Himalayan  village,  a party  of 
natives  in  gay  attire  danced  round  and 


round  in  a circle  to  the  simple  music  of 
pipe  and  drum — a little  air  of  few  notes 
endlessly  repeated. 


Thus  at  the  end  of  our  encircling  trav- 
erse we  gained  a promontory  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cirque,  and  had  one  look 
back  from  the  top  of  a granite  mound 
that  seems  as  though  it  had  been  placed 
where  it  is  in  order  to  command  the  most 
majestic  view  possible  of  the  great  moun- 
tain. So  the  heathen  inhabitants  seem 
to  have  thought,  for  on  it  there  are  ruins 
of  what  may  have  been  an  open  - air 
temple,  and  there  are  graves  in  and  about 
the  sacred  enclosure.  After  a brief  halt 
we  turned  the  corner,  and  our  mountain 
was  hidden  from  view.  It  is  probably 
this  last  view  of  it  that  I shall  longest  re- 
member. 

A long  dull  descent  followed,  with  no- 
thing in  sight  but  low  desert  hills  to  the 
west,  and  the  furrows  cut  down  by  tor- 
rents descending  in  the  rains  into  the  La 
Paz  Valley.  It  was  a view  of  the  un- 
clothed world.  But  just  at  sunset  we 
turned  a corner  and  looked  down  upon 
the  strangely  picturesque  Indian  village 
or  town  of  Cohoni — a large  and  tightly 
packed  assemblage  of  mud  houses  roofed 
with  thatch,  planted  one  above  another 
on  the  steep  hill-side.  The  streets  of  the 
place  proved  to  be  narrow,  precipitous, 
and  intricate.  It  was  hard  to  find  the 
way  through,  and  we  were  in  a hurry, 
for  night  was  at  hand  aud  we  still  had 
far  to  go.  Beyond  the  town  came  ap- 
parently endless  steep  zigzags,  deeply 
worn  into  the  hill -side  by  the  tread  of 
countless  generations.  Thousands  of  feet 
below  we  saw.  by  the  last  gleam  of  day- 
light, the  fields  of  the  farm  where  we 
must  spend  the  night.  Darkness  rapidly 
came  on.  The  crest  of  Illimani,  again  in 
view,  palely  glimmered  after  all  else  was 
shrouded  from  view.  We  had  to  dis- 
mount from  our  mules  to  feel  for  the 
way.  There  was  no  moon.  The  bright 
evening  star  alone  gave  us  light.  The 
air  grew  sensibly  warmer  and  thicker 
as  we  descended.  Dense  vegetation 
flanked  and  roofed  the  way.  A broom 
with  a large  blossom,  common  in  South 
America,  filled  the  air  with  a rich  per- 
fume. Then  came  tall  canes,  and  I know 
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I. 

THE  image  of  her  so  tragically  trustful 
in  that  mountain  village  of  Buko- 
wina  still  haunts  my  mind,  and  re- 
fuses to  be  exorcised,  as  of  yore,  by  the 
prose  of  life.  One  who  is  very  dear  to  me 
advises  driving  her  out  at  the  point  of  the 
pen.  Whether  such  recording  of  my  life’s 
strangest  episode  will  lay  these  mem- 
ories or  not,  the  story  itself  may  at  least 
instruct  my  fellow-Jews  in  New  York 
how  variously  their  religion  has  mani- 
fested itself  upon  this  perplexing  planet. 
Doubtless  many  are  still  as  ignorant  as 
I was  respecting  their  mediaeval  contem- 
poraries in  eastern  Europe.  True,  they 
have  now  opportunities  in  their  own  Ghet- 
to— which  is,  for  cosmopolitanism,  a New 
York  within  a New  York — of  studying 
strata  from  other  epochs  of  Judaism  spread 
out  on  the  same  plane  of  time  as  their 
own,  even  as  upon  the  white  sheet  of  that 
wonderful  invention  my  aged  eyes  have 
lived  to  see,  sequent  events  may  be  pic- 
tured simultaneously.  In  my  youth  these 
opportunities  did  not  exist.  Only  in  Bal- 
timore and  a few  of  the  great  Eastern 
cities  was  there  any  aggregation  of  Jews, 
and  these  were  all — or  wanted  to  be — good 
Yankees;  while  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
where  my  father  farmed  and  hunted  like 
a Christian,  and  where  you  might  have 
scoured  a thousand  square  miles  to  get 
minyan  (ten  Jews  for  worship),  our  pic- 
turesque customs  and  ceremonies  dwin- 
dled away  from  sheer  absence  of  fellow- 
ship. My  father  used  to  tell  of  a bronzed 
trapper  he  breakfasted  with  on  the  prairie, 
who  astonished  him  by  asking  him  over 
their  bacon  if  he  were  a Jew.  “Yes,” 
said  my  father.  “Shake!”  said  the  trap- 
per. “You’re  the  first  Jew  I’ve  met  for 
twenty  years.”  Though  in  my  childhood 
my  father  taught  me  the  Hebrew  he  had 
brought  from  Europe,  and  told  me  droll 
Jewish  stories  in  his  native  German,  it 
will  readily  be  understood  that  the  real 
in  fl  uences  I absorbed  were  the  great  Amer- 
ican ideals  of  liberty  and  humanity,  eman- 
cipation and  enlightenment,  and  that 
therefore  the  strange  things  I witnessed 
Voi*.  XCIX  — No.  593  -78 


among  the  Carpathians  were  far  more 
startling  to  me  than  they  can  be  to  the 
Jews  of  to-day  upon  whom  the  Old  World 
has  poured  its  archaic  inhabitants.  Never- 
theless, I cannot  but  think  that  even  those 
who  have  met  strange  drifts  of  sects  in 
New  York  will  be  astonished  by  the  tra- 
dition which  I stumbled  upon  so  blindly 
in  my  first  European  tour.  For,  so  far 
as  I can  gather,  the  Zloczszol  legend  is 
unique  in  Jewish  history  and  confined 
exclusively  to  this  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ner, however  near  other  heresies  may 
have  approached  to  some  of  the  under- 
lying conceptions.  My  landlord  Yarchi’s 
view  that  it  was  a mere  piece  of  local 
commercial  myth-making,  a gross  arti- 
fice, would  have  at  least  the  merit  of  ex- 
plaining this  uniqueness.  It  has,  in  my 
eyes,  no  other. 

This  tour  of  mine  was  to  make  not  a 
circle,  but  a half-circle,  for,  landing  at 
Hamburg,  I was  to  return  by  the  Baltic, 
after  a circuit  through  Berlin,  Prague, 
Vienna,  Buda-Pesth,  Lemberg  (where  my 
grandfather  had  once  been  a rabbi  of  con- 
sideration), Moscow,  and  St.  Petersburg. 
I did  not  linger  at  Hamburg;  purchasing 
a stout  horse,  I started  on  my  long  ride. 
Of  course  it  did  not  seem  so  long  to  me — 
who  had  already  ridden  from  Kansas  to 
both  of  our  seaboards— as  it  would  to  a 
young  gentleman  of  to-day  accustomed  to 
parlor  cars,  though  the  constant  change 
of  dialects  and  foods  was  somewhat  un- 
settling. 

But  money  speaks  all  languages,  and  a 
good  Western  stomach  digests  all  diets. 
Bad  water,  however,  no  stomach  can  cope 
with ; and  I was  laid  up  at  Prague  with  a 
fever,  which  left  me  too  weak  to  hurry 
on.  I rambled  about  the  Ghetto— the 
Judenstadt — which  gave  me  my  first  in- 
sight into  mediaeval  Judaism,  and  was 
fascinated  by  the  quaint  alleys  and 
houses,  the  Jewish  town -hall,  and  the 
cellarlike  Alt  Neu  synagogue  with  its 
miraculous  history  of  unnumbered  cen- 
turies. I heard  the  story  of  the  great  red 
flag  on  the  pillar,  with  its  “shield  of 
David”  and  the  Swede’s  hat,  and  was 
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shown  on  the  walls  the  spatterings  of 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  1389. 

What  emotions  I had  in  the  old  grave- 
yard— a Ghetto  of  the  dead— whose  graves 
were  huddled  together,  three  and  four 
deep,  and  whose  very  tombstones  and 
corpses  had  undergone  Ghetto  persecu- 
tion! A whole  new  world  opened  out  to 
me,  crooked  as  the  Ghetto  alleys— so  alien 
from  the  free  life  of  the  flowering  prairies 
— as  I walked  about  this  “ Judengarten,” 
studying  the  Hebrew  inscriptions  and  the 
strange  symbolic  sculptures — the  Priest’s 
hands  of  blessing,  the  Levite’s  ewer,  the 
Israelites’  bunch  of  grapes,  the  Virgin 
with  roses — and  trying  to  reconstruct  the 
life  these  dead  had  lived.  Strange  an- 
cestral memories  seemed  thrilling  through 
me,  helping  me  to  understand.  Many 
stories  did  I hear,  too,  of  the  celebrated 
Rabbi  Low,  and  of  the  golem  he  created, 
which  brought  him  his  meals:  in  sign 
whereof  I was  shown  his  grave,  and  his 
house  marked  with  a lion  on  a blue 
background.  I listened  with  American 
incredulity  but  hereditary  sympathy.  I 
was  astonished  to  find  men  who  still  be- 
lieved in  a certain  Sabbatai  Zevi,  Messiah 
of  the  Jews,  and  one  showed  me  a Sab- 
batian  prayer-book  with  a turbaned  head 
of  this  Redeemer  side  by  side  with  King 
David’s,  and  another  who  scoffed  at  this 
seventeenth-ceutury  impostor,  yet  told  me 
the  tradition  in  his  family,  how  they  had 
sold  their  business  and  were  about  to 
start  for  Palestine,  when  the  news  reach- 
ed them  that  so  far  from  deposing  the 
Sultan,  this  Redeemer  of  Israel  had  be- 
come his  doorkeeper  and  a Mohammedan. 

The  year  was  passing  towards  the  fall 
ere  I got  to  Buda-Pesth  (in  those  days  the 
enchanted  gateway  of  the  Orient,  resound- 
ing with  gypsy  music,  and  not  the  civil- 
ized capital  I found  it  the  other  day),  and 
I had  not  proceeded  far  on  the  northerly 
bend  of  my  journey  when,  soon  after 
crossing  the  Carpathians,  I was  impris- 
oned in  the  mountain  village  of  Zloczszol 
by  the  sudden  overflow  of  the  Dniester. 
The  village  itself  was  sheltered  from  the 
floods  by  a mountain  between  it  and  the 
tributary  of  the  Dniester  ; but  all  the  roads 
northward  were  impassable,  and  the  wa- 
ter came  round  by  clefts  and  soused  our 
bordering  fields  and  oozed  very  near  the 
maize-garden  of  Yarchi's  pine  cottage,  to 
which  I had  removed  from  the  dirty  inn, 
where  a squalling  baby  in  a cradle  had 
shared  the  private  sitting-room.  It  was 


a very  straggling  village,  which  began  to 
straggle  at  the  mountain -foot,  but,  for 
fear  of  avalanches,  I was  told,  the  houses 
did  not  grow  companionable  till  some 
half  a mile  down  the  plain. 

In  the  centre  of  the  village  was  a cob- 
ble-paved “Ring-Place”  and  market- 
place, on  which  gave  a few  streets  of 
shops  (the  provision  - shops  benefiting 
hugely  by  the  floods,  which  made  imports 
difficult).  It  was  a Jewish  colony,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  outlying  farms, 
whose  peasants  brought  touches  of  gor- 
geous color  into  the  procession  of  black 
gabardines.  It  was  strange  to  me  to  live 
in  a place  in  which  every  door-post  bore 
a Mezuzah.  It  gave  me  a novel  sense 
of  being  in  a land  of  Israel,  and  some- 
times I used  to  wonder  how  these  people 
could  feel  such  a sense  of  local  patriotism 
as  seemed  to  possess  them.  And  yet  I 
reflected  that,  like  that  giant  cedar  of  Leb- 
anon which  rose  from  the  plain  in  such 
strange  contrast  with  the  native  trees  of 
Zloczszol,  Israel  could  be  transplanted 
everywhere,  and  was  made  of  as  enduring 
and  undying  a wood— nay,  that,  even  like 
this  cedar- wood,  it  had  strange  properties 
of  conserving  other  substances  and  arrest- 
ing putrefaction.  Hence  its  ubiquitous 
patriotism  was  universally  profitable. 
Nevertheless,  this  was  one  of  the  surprises 
of  my  journey — to  find  Jews  speaking 
every  language  under  the  European  sun, 
regarding  themselves  everywhere  as  part 
of  the  soil,  and  often  patriotic  to  the  point 
of  resenting  immigrant  Jews  as  foreign- 
ers. I myself  was  popularly  known  as 
“ the  Stranger,”  though  I was  not  resent- 
ed, because  the  couple  of  dollars  at  which 
I purchased  the  privilege  of  “ark-open- 
ing ” on  my  first  visit  to  the  synagogue — 
a little  Gothic  building  standing  in  a 
court- yard — gave  me  a further  reputation 
as  “ the  rich  stranger.”  Once  I blushed 
to  overhear  myself  called  “ the  handsome 
stranger,”  and  I looked  into  my  cracked 
mirror  with  fresh  interest.  But  I told 
myself  modestly  a stalwart  son  of  the 
prairies  had  an  unfair  advantage  in  such 
a world  of  stooping  sallow  students.  Cer- 
tainly I felt  myself  favored  both  in  youth 
and  looks  when  I stepped  into  the  Beth- 
Hamedrash,  the  house  of  study  (which  I 
had  at  first  taken  for  a little  mosque,  like 
those  I had  seen  on  the  slopes  of  Buda), 
and  watched  the  curious  gnarled  gray- 
beards  crooning  and  rocking  the  livelong 
day  over  worm-eaten  folios. 
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Despite  such  odd  glimpses  of  the  inter- 
esting, I grew  as  tired  of  waiting  for  the 
waters  to  abate  as  Noah  himself  must 
have  felt  in  his  zoological  institute. 

One  day  as  I was  gazing  from  my  one- 
story  window  at  the  melancholy  marsh 
to  which  the  flood  had  reduced  the  land- 
scape, I said  glumly  to  my  hunch  backed 
landlord,  who  stood  snuffing  himself  un- 
der the  porch,  “I  suppose  it  will  be  an- 
other week  before  I can  get  away.” 

“Alas!  yes,”  Yarchi  replied. 

“Why  alas?”  I asked.  “It’s  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,  and 
the  longer  I stay  the  better  for  you.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “The  flood  that 
keeps  you  here  keeps  away  the  pilgrims.” 

“The  pilgrims!”  I echoed. 

“ Ay,”  said  he.  “There  will  be  three 
in  that  bed  of  yours.” 

“ But  what  pilgrims?” 

He  stared  at  me.  “ Don't  you  know 
the  New  Year  is  nigh?” 

“ Of  course,”  I said,  mendaciously.  I 
felt  ashamed  to  confess  my  ignorant  un- 
concern as  to  the  proximity  of  the  solemn 
season  of  ram’s-horn  blasts  and  penitence. 

“ Well,  it  is  at  New  Year  the  pilgrims 
flock  to  their  Wonder  Rabbi,  that  he  may 
hear  their  petitions  and  bear  them  on 
high,  likewise  wrestle  with  Satan,  and  en- 
treat for  their  forgiveness  at  the  throne  of 
Grace.”  There  was  a twinkle  in  Yarchi’s 
eyes  not  quite  consistent  with  the  gravity 
of  his  words. 

“Do  Wonder  Rabbis  live  nowadays?” 
I asked. 

A pinch  of  snuff  Yarchi  was  taking  fell 
from  between  his  fingers.  “ Do  they  live !” 
he  cried.  “ Yes— and  off  white  bread,  for 
poverty !” 

“ We  have  none  in  America.  I only 
heard  of  one  in  Prague,”  I murmured, 
apologetically,  fearing  the  genus  might  be 
of  the  very  elements  of  Judaism. 

“ Ah,  yes,  the  high  Rabbi  Low,  his 
memory  for  a blessing,”  he  said,  reverent- 
ly. “ But  these  new  Wonder  Rabbis  can 
only  work  one  miracle.” 

“What  is  that?”  I asked. 

“The  greatest  of  all — making  their 
worshippers  support  them  like  princes.” 
And  he  laughed  in  admiration  of  his  own 
humor. 

“ Then  you  are  a heretic?”  I said. 

“Heretic!”  Yarchi's  black  eyes  ex- 
changed their  twinkle  for  a flash  of  re- 
sentment. “Nay;  they  are  the  heretics, 
breeding  dissension  in  Israel.  Did  they 


not  dance  on  the  grave  of  the  sainted  Eli- 
jah Wilna?” 

Tired  of  tossing  the  ball  of  conversa- 
tion up  and  down,  I left  the  window  and 
joined  the  philosopher  under  his  porch, 
where  I elicited  from  him  his  version 
of  the  eighteenth- century  movement  of 
Chassidim  (the  pious  ones),  which,  in 
these  days  of  English  books  on  Judaism, 
will  not  be  so  new  to  American  Jews  as 
it  was  to  me.  These  Shakers  (or,  as  we 
should  perhaps  say  nowadays,  Salvation- 
ists), these  protestants  against  cut  and- 
dried  Judaism, who  arose  among  the  Car- 
pathians under  the  inspiration  of  Besht  (a 
word  which  Yarchi  explained  to  me  was 
made  out  of  the  initials  of  Baal  Shem 
Tob — the  Master  of  the  Good  Name),  had, 
it  seemed,  pullulated  into  a thousand  dif- 
ferent sects,  each  named  after  the  Won- 
der Rabbi  whom  it  swore  by,  and  in  whose 
“exclusive  divine  right”  (the  phrase  is 
Yarchi's)  it  believed. 

“ But  we  have  the  divinest  chief,”  con- 
cluded Yarchi,  grinning. 

“That’s  what  they  all  say,  eh?”  I said, 
smiling  in  response. 

“ Yes;  but  the  Zloczszol  rabbi  is  stamp- 
ed with  the  royal  seal.  He  professes  to  be 
of  the  Messianic  seed,  a direct  descendant 
of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse.”  And  the 
hunchback  chuckled  with  malicious  hu- 
mor. 

“ I should  like  to  see  him,”  I said,  feel- 
ing as  if  Providence  had  provided  a new 
interest  for  my  boredom. 

Yarchi  pointed  silently  with  his  dis- 
colored thumb  over  the  plain. 

“ You  don’t  mean  he  is  kept  in  that 
storehouse !”  I said. 

Yarchi  guffawed  in  high  good-humor. 

“That!  That’s  the  Klaus!” 

“And  what’s  the  Klaus  t” 

“ The  Chassidim  Stubele  (little  room).” 

“ Is  that  where  the  miracles  are  done?” 

“No;  that's  their  synagogue.” 

“Oh,  they  just  pray  there!” 

“ Pray?  They  get  as  drunk  as  Lot.” 

II. 

I returned  to  my  window  and  gazed 
curiously  at  the  Klaus , and  now  that  my 
eye  was  upon  it  I saw  it  was  astir  with 
restless  life.  Men  came  and  went  contin- 
ually. I looked  towards  the  synagogue, 
and  the  more  pretentious  building  seemed 
dead.  Then  I remembered  what  Yarchi 
had  told  me,  that  the  Chassidim  had  re- 
volted against  set  prayer-times.  (“  They 
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pray  and  drink  at  all  hours,”  was  his  way 
of  putting  it.)  Something  must  always  be 
forward  in  the  Klaus , I thought,  as  I took 
my  hat  and  stick,  on  exploring  bent.  In- 
stinctively I put  my  pistol  in  my  hip 
pocket,  then  bethought  myself  with  a 
laugh  that  I was  not  likely  to  be  molest- 
ed by  the  “pious  ones.”  But  as  it  was 
unloaded,  I let  it  remain  in  the  pocket. 

I slipped  into  the  building  and  on  to  a 
bench  near  the  door.  But  for  the  veiled 
Ark  at  the  end,  I should  not  have  known 
the  place  for  a house  of  worship.  True, 
some  men  were  sitting  or  standing  about, 
shouting  and  singing,with  odd  spasmodic 
gestures,  but  the  bulk  were  lounging, 
smoking  clay  pipes,  drinking  coffee,  and 
chattering,  while  a few,  looking  like 
tramps,  lay  snoring  on  the  hard  benches, 
deaf  to  all  the  din.  My  eye  sought  at 
once  for  the  Wonder  Rabbi  himself,  but 
amid  the  many  quaint  physiognomies 
there  was  none  with  any  apparent  seal 
of  supremacy.  The  note  of  all  the  faces 
was  easy-going  good  will,  and  even  the 
passionate  contortions  of  melody  and  body 
which  the  worshippers  produced,  the  tra- 
gic clutchings  at  space,  the  clinching  of 
fists,  and  the  beating  of  breasts  had  an  air 
of  cheery  impromptu.  They  seemed  to  en- 
joy their  very  tears.  And  every  now  and 
then  the  inspiration  would  catch  one  of 
the  gossipers  and  contort  him  likewise, 
while  a worshipper  would  as  suddenly 
fall  to  gossiping. 

Very  soon  a frost-bitten  old  man  I re- 
membered coming  across  in  the  cemetery 
on  the  mountain -slope,  where  he  was 
sweeping  the  fallen  leaves  from  a tomb, 
and  singing  like  the  grave-digger  in  Ham - 
let,  sidled  up  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I 
needed  vodka.  I thought  it  advisable  to 
need  some,  and  was  quickly  supplied  from 
a box  the  old  fellow  seemed  to  keep  under 
the  Ark.  The  price  was  so  moderate  that 
I tipped  him  with  as  much  again,  doubt- 
less to  the  enhancement  of  the  “rich 
stranger's  ” reputation.  Sipping  it,  I was 
able  to  follow  with  more  show  of  ease  the 
bursts  of  rambling  conversation.  Some- 
times they  talked  about  the  floods,  anon 
about  politics,  then  about  sacred  texts 
and  the  illuminations  of  the  Zohar.  But 
there  was  one  topic  which  ran  like  a 
winding  pattern  through  all  the  talk, 
bursting  in  at  the  most  unexpected  places, 
and  this  was  the  wonders  wrought  by 
their  rabbi. 

As  they  dilated  “with  enkindlement ” 


upon  miracle  after  miracle,  some  wrought 
on  earth  and  some  in  the  higher  spheres 
to  which  his  soul  ascended,  my  curiosity 
mounted,  and  calling  for  more  vodka, 
“ Where  is  the  rabbi?”  I asked  the  sex- 
ton. 

“He  may  perhaps  come  down  to 
lunch,”  said  he,  in  reverent  accents,  as  if 
to  imply  that  the  rabbi  was  now  in  the 
upper  spheres.  I waited  till  tables  were 
spread  with  plain  fare  in  the  Klaus  itself. 
At  the  savor  the  fountain  of  worship  was 
sealed;  the  snorers  waked  up.  I was  in- 
vited to  partake  of  the  meal,  which,  I was 
astonished  to  find,  was  free  to  all,  pro- 
vided by  the  rabbi. 

“Truly  royal  hospitality,”  I thought. 
But  our  royal  host  himself  did  not  “ come 
down.” 

My  neighbor,  of  whom  I kept  inquir- 
ing, at  last  told  me,  sympathetically,  to 
have  patience  till  Friday  eveuing,  when 
the  rabbi  would  come  to  welcome  in  the 
Sabbath.  But  as  it  was  then  Tuesday, 
“Cannot  I call  upon  him?'’  I asked. 

He  shook  his  head.  “ Ben  David  holds 
his  court  no  more  this  year,”  he  said. 
“He  is  in  seclusion,  preparing  for  the 
exalted  soul-flights  of  the  pilgrim  season. 
The  Sabbath  is  his  only  public  day  now.” 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait 
till  the  Friday  eve,  though  in  the  mean 
time  I got  Yarchi  to  show  me  the  royal 
palace— a plain  two-storied  Oriental-look- 
ing building  with  a flat  roof,  and  a turret 
on  the  eastern  side,  whose  high,  ivy- 
mantled  slit  of  window  turned  at  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun  into  a great  diamond. 

“ He  couldn’t  come  down,  couldn't  he?” 
Yarchi  commented.  “ I dare  say  he  wasn't 
sober  enough.” 

Somehow  this  jarred  upon  me.  I was 
beginning  to  conjure  up  romantic  pic- 
tures, and  assuredly  my  one  glimpse  of 
the  sect  had  not  shown  any  intoxication 
save  psychic. 

“ He  is  very  generous,  anyhow,”  I said. 
“ He  supplies  a free  lunch.” 

“ Free  to  him,”  retorted  the  incorrigible 
Yarchi.  “The  worshippers  fancy  it  is 
free,  but  it  is  they  who  pay  for  it.”  And 
he  snuffed  himself,  chuckling.  “I'll  tell 
you  what  is  free,'’  he  added.  “ His  mor- 
als!'’ 

“ But  how  do  you  know?” 

“Oh,  all  those  fellows  go  in  for  the 
Adamite  life.” 

“What  is  the  Adamite  life?” 

He  w inked.  “ Not  the  pre-Evite.” 
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I saw  it  was  fruitless  to  reason  with  his 
hunch  backed  view  of  the  subject. 

On  the  Friday  eve  I repaired  again  to 
the  Klaus,  but  this  time  it  was  not  so  easy 
to  find  a seat.  However,  by  the  grace  of 
my  friend  the  sexton  I was  accommodated 
near  the  Ark,  where,  amid  a congregation 
clad  in  unexpected  while,  I sat,  a con- 
scious black  discord.  There  was  a sort 
of  palpitating  fervor  in  tbe  air,  as  though 
the  imminence  of  the  New  Year  and 
Judgment  day  had  strung  all  spirits  to  a 
higher  tension.  Suddenly  a shiver  seem- 
ed to  run  through  the  assemblage,  and  all 
eyes  turned  to  the  door.  A tall  old  man, 
escorted  by  several  persons  of  evident 
consideration,  walked  with  erect  head  but 
tottering  gait  to  the  little  platform  in 
front  of  the  Ark,  and  taking  a praying- 
shawl  from  the  reverential  hand  of  the 
sexton,  held  it  a moment,  as  in  abstrac- 
tion, before  drawing  it  over  his  head  and 
shoulders.  As  he  stood  thus,  almost  fa- 
cing me,  yet  unconscious  of  me,  his  image 
was  photographed  on  my  excited  brain. 
He  seemed  very  aged,  with  abundant 
white  locks  and  beard,  and  he  was  clothed 
in  a white  satin  robe  cut  low  at  the  neck 
and  ornamented  at  the  breast  with  gold- 
laced,  intersecting  triangles  of  “the  Shield 
of  David.” 

On  his  head  was  a sort  of  white  beretta. 
I noted  a curious  streak  of  yellow  in  tlie 
silvered  eyebrows,  as  if  youth  clung  on,  so 
to  speak,  by  a single  hair,  and  underneath 
these  arrestive  eyebrows  green  pupils  al- 
ternately glowed  and  smouldered.  On 
his  forefinger  he  wore  a signet- ring,  set 
with  amethysts  and  a huge  Persian  em- 
erald, which,  as  lps  hand  rose  and  fell,  and 
his  fingers  clasped  and  unclasped  them- 
selves in  the  convulsion  of  prayer,  seem- 
ed to  glare  at  me  like  a third  green  eye. 
And  as  soon  as  he  began  thus  praying 
every  trace  of  age  vanished.  He  trembled, 
but  only  from  emotion;  and  his  passion 
mounted,  till  at  last  his  whole  body  pray- 
ed. And  the  congregation  joined  in  with 
shakings  and  quiverings  and  thunder- 
iugs  and  ululations.  Not  even  in  Prague 
had  I experienced  such  sympathetic  emo- 
tion. After  the  well-regulated  frigidities 
of  our  American  services,  it  was  truly 
warming  to  be  among  worshippers  not 
ashamed  to  feel.  Hours  must  have  passed, 
but  I sat  there  as  content  as  any.  When 
the  service  ended,  everybody  crowded 
round  the  Wonder  Rabbi  to  give  the 
“ Good  Sabbath  ” hand-shake.  The  scene 


jarred  me  by  its  incongruous  suggestion 
of  our  American  receptions  at  which  the 
lion  of  the  evening  must  extend  his  royal 
paw  to  every  guest.  But  I went  up  among 
the  rest,  and  murmured  my  salutation. 
The  glow  came  into  his  eyes  as  they  be- 
came conscious  of  me  for  the  first  time, 
and  his  gaunt  bloodless  hand  closed 
crushingly  on  mine,  so  that  I almost  fan- 
cied the  signet-ring  was  sealing  my  flesh. 

“Good  Sabbath,  stranger,”  he  replied. 
“You  linger  long  here.” 

“ As  long  as  the  floods,”  I said. 

“ Are  you  as  dangerous  to  us?”  he  flash- 
ed back. 

“ I trust  not,”  I said,  a whit  startled. 

His  jewelled  forefinger  drummed  on 
the  reading-stand,  and  his  eyes  no  longer 
challenged  mine,  but  were  lowered  as  in 
abstraction. 

“Your  grandfather,  who  lies  in  Lem- 
berg, was  no  friend  to  the  folio wers  of 
Besht.  He  laid  the  ban  even  on  white 
Sabbath  garments,  and  those  who  but 
wept  in  the  synagogues  he  classed  with 
us.” 

I was  more  taken  aback  by  his  know- 
ledge of  my  grandfather  than  by  that  an- 
cient gentleman's  hostility  to  the  emotion- 
al heresy  of  his  day. 

“ I never  saw  my  grandfather,”  I re- 
plied, simply. 

“True.  The  sons  of  the  prairies  should 
know  more  of  God  than  the  bookworms. 
Will  you  accept  a seat  at  my  table?” 

“With  pleasure,  Rabbi,”  I murmured, 
dazed  by  his  clairvoyant  air. 

They  were  now  arranging  the  two  ta- 
bles, one  with  a white  cloth  for  the  master 
and  his  circle  in  strict  order  of  precedence ; 
and  the  other  of  bare  wood  for  such  of 
the  rabble  as  could  first  scramble  into  the 
seats.  I was  placed  on  his  right  hand, 
and  became  at  once  an  object  of  wonder 
and  awe.  The  Kiddush  which  initiated 
the  supper  was  not  a novel  ceremony  to 
me,  but  what  I had  never  seen  before 
was  the  eagerness  with  which  each  guest 
sipped  from  the  circulating  wine-cup  of 
consecration,  and  the  disappointment  of 
such  of  the  mob  as  could  find  no  drop  to 
drain.  Still  fiercer  was  the  struggle  for 
the  Wonder  Rabbi's  soup,  after  he  had 
taken  a couple  of  spoonfuls;  even  I had 
no  chance  of  distinction  before  this  sud- 
den simultaneous  swoop,  though  of  course 
I had  my  own  plateful  to  drink.  As  sud- 
den was  the  transition  from  soup  to  song, 
the  whole  company  singing  and  swaying 
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in  victorious  ecstasy.  I turned  to  speak 
to  my  host,  but  his  face  awed  me.  The 
eyes  had  now  their  smouldering  inward 
fire.  The  eyebrows  seemed  wholly  white ; 
the  features  were  still.  Then  as  I watch- 
ed him  his  whole  body  grew  rigid,  he 
closed  his  eyes,  his  head  fell  back.  The 
singing  ceased  ; as  tense  a silence  reigned 
as  though  the  followers  too  were  in  a 
trance.  My  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Mas- 
ter’s blind  face,  which  had  now  not  the 
dignity  of  death,  but  only  the  indignity  of 
lifelessness,  and  but  for  the  suggestion  of 
mystery  behind,  would  have  ceased  to  im- 
press me.  For  there  was  now  revealed  a 
coarseness  of  lips,  a narrowness  of  fore- 
head, an  ugliness  of  high  cheek-bone, 
which  his  imperial  glance  had  transfig- 
ured, and  which  his  flowing  locks  still 
abated.  But  as  I gazed,  the  weird  still- 
ness took  possession  of  me.  I could  not 
but  feel  with  the  rest  that  the  Master  was 
making  a “soul-ascension.” 

It  seemed  very  long — yet  it  may  have 
been  only  a few  minutes,  for  in  absolute 
silence  one’s  sense  of  time  is  disconcerted 
— ere  waves  of  returning  life  began  to 
traverse  the  cataleptic  face  and  form.  At 
last  the  Wonder  Rabbi  opened  his  eyes, 
and  the  hush  grew  profounder.  Every 
ear  was  astrain  for  the  revelations  to 
come. 

“Children,”  said  he,  slowly,  “as  I 
passed  tlrrough  the  circles  the  souls  cried 
to  me,  4 Haste,  haste,  for  the  Evil  One 
plotteth  and  the  Messianic  day  will  be 
again  delayed.’  So  I rose  into  the  ante- 
chamber of  Grace  where  the  fiery  wheels 
sang  4 Holy,  holy,’  and  there  I came  upon 
the  Poison  God  waiting  to  see  the  glory 
of  the  Little  Face.  And  with  him  was  a 
soul,  very  strange,  such  as  I had  never 
seen,  living  neither  in  heaven  nor  hell, 
perchance  created  of  Satan  himself  for 
his  instrument.  Then  with  a great  cry 
I uttered  the  Name,  and  the  Poison  God 
fled  with  a great  fluttering,  leaving  the 
nameless  naked  soul  helpless  amid  the 
consuming  dazzling  wheels.  So  I returned 
through  the  circles  to  reassure  the  souls, 
and  they  shouted  with  a great  shout.” 

“Hallelujah!”  came  in  a great  shout 
from  the  wrought-up  listeners,  and  then 
they  burst  into  a lilting  chant  of  triumph. 
But  by  this  time  my  mood  had  changed. 
The  spell  of  novelty  had  begun  to  wear 
off;  perhaps  also  I was  fatigued  by  the 
long  strain.  I recalled  the  coarser  face 
of  the  comatose  saint,  and  I found  nothing 


but  gibberish  in  the  oracular  “revela- 
tion ” which  he  had  brought  down  with 
such  elaborate  pains  from  the  circles  amid 
which  he  seemed  to  move. 

Thanking  him  for  his  hospitality,  I 
slipped  from  the  hot,  roaring  room. 

Ah!  what  a waft  of  fresh  air  and  sense 
of  starlit  space!  The  young  moon  floated 
in  the  star-sprinkled  heavens  like  a golden 
boat,  with  a faint  suggestion  of  the  full- 
sailed  orb.  The  true  glamour  and  mys- 
tery of  the  universe  were  again  borne  in 
upon  me,  as  in  our  rich  constellated  prai- 
rie nights,  and  all  the  artificial  abracadab- 
ra of  the  Klaus  seemed  akin  to  its  heat- 
ed, noisy  atmosphere.  The  lights  of  the 
village  were  extinguished,  and  looking 
at  my  watch,  I found  it  was  close  upon 
midnight.  But  as  I passed  the  saint's 
“ palace  ” I was  astonished  to  find  a light 
twinkling  from  the  turret  window.  I 
wondered  who  kept  vigil.  Then  I be- 
thought me  it  was  Friday  night, when  no 
light  could  be  struck,  and  this  must  be 
Ben  David's  bed-room  lamp,  awaiting  his 
return. 

“I  thought  he  had  taken  you  up  in  his 
fiery  chariot,”  grumbled  Yarchi,  sleepily, 
as  he  unbarred  the  door. 

“ The  fiery  chariot  must  not  run  on  the 
Sabbath,”  I said,  smiling.  “And,  more- 
over, Ben  David  takes  no  passengers  to 
the  circles.” 

“ Circles!  He  ought  to  have  a circle  of 
rope  round  his  neck.” 

“The  soup  was  good,”  I pleaded,  as  I 
groped  my  way  towards  my  quaint  tall 
bed. 

III. 

I cannot  explain  why,  when  Yarchi 
asked  me  sarcastically,  oVer  the  Sabbath 
dinner,  whether  I was  going  to  the  “ Sup- 
per of  the  Holy  Queen,”  I knew  at  once 
that  I should  be  found  at  this  mysterious 
meal.  Perhaps  it  was  that  I had  nothing 
better  to  do;  perhaps  my  sympathy  was 
returning  to  those  strange,  good-humored, 
musical  loungers,  so  far  removed  from  tbe 
New  York  ideal  of  life.  Or  perhaps  I 
was  vaguely  troubled  by  the  dream  1 had 
wrestled  with  more  or  less  obscurely  all 
night  long — that  I stood  naked  in  a whirl 
of  burning  wheels  that  sang,  as  they  turn- 
ed, the  melody  of  the  Chassidim.  Was 
I this  nondescript  soul.  I wondered,  half 
smilingly,  fashioned  of  the  Evil  One  to 
delay  the  Messianic  era? 

The  sun  was  set,  the  three  stare  already 
in  the  sky,  and  my  pious  landlord  had 
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performed  the  Ceremony  of  Division  ere 
I set  out,  declining  the  bread  and  fish 
Yarchi  offered  to  make  up  in  a package. 

“Saturday  nights  every  man  must 
bring  his  own  meal,”  he  said. 

I replied  that  I went  not  to  eat,  but  to 
look  on.  However,  I was  so  late  in  ar- 
riving that,  as  there  were  no  lights,  look- 
ing on  was  wellnigh  reduced  to  listening. 
In  the  gray  twilight  the  Klaus  seemed 
full  of  uncanny  forms  rocking  in  monot- 
onous singsong.  Through  the  gathering 
gloom  theold  Wonder  Rabbi’s  face  loomed 
half  ghostlike,  half  regal.  As  the  mys- 
tic dusk  grew  deeper  and  darkness  fell, 
the  fascination  of  it  all  began  to  over- 
come me:  the  dim,  tossing,  crooning  fig- 
ures, divined  rather  than  seen,  washed 
round  lappingly  and  swayingly  by  their 
own  rhythmic  melody,  full  of  wistful 
sweetness.  My  soul  too  tossed  in  this 
circumlapping  tide.  The  complex  world 
of  modern  civilization  fell  away  from  me 
as  garments  fall  from  a bather.  Even 
this  primitive  mountain  village  passed 
into  nothingness,  and  in  a timeless,  space- 
less universe  I floated  in  a lulling,  mea- 
sureless music. 

Eons  might  have  elapsed  ere  the  glare 
of  light  dazzled  my  eyes  when  the  week- 
day candles  were  lit,  and  the  supper  to 
escort  the  departing  Holy  Queen — the 
Sabbath — began.  Again  I was  invited 
to  the  upper  table,  despite  Yarchi’s  warn- 
ing. But  I had  no  appetite  for  earthly 
things,  was  jarred  by  the  prosaic  gusto 
with  which  the  mystics  threw  themselves 
. upon  the  tureen  of  red  Borsch  and  the 
black  pottle  of  brandy. 

“ Der  Rabbi  hat  geheissen  Branntwein 
trinken,”  hummed  the  sexton,  joyously. 
But  little  by  little,  as  their  stomachs  grew 
satiate,  the  holy  singing  started  afresh, 
and  presently  they  leaped  up,  pulled  aside 
the  table,  and  made  a whirling  ring.  I 
was  caught  up  into  the  human  cyclone, 
and  round  and  round  we  flew,  our  hands 
upon  one  another’s  shoulders,  with  blind 
ecstatic  faces,  our  legs  kicking  out  madly, 
to  repel,  I understood,  the  embryonic 
demons  outside  the  magic  circle.  And 
again  methought  I made  a “soul-ascen- 
sion.” or  at  least  hovered  as  near  to  the 
ineffable  mysteries  as  the  demon iacals  to 
our  magic  circle. 

Oh,  what  inexpressible  religious  rapt- 
ures were  mine!  What  no  gorgeous 
temple,  nor  pealing  organ,  nor  white- 
robed  minister  had  ever  wrought  for  me 


was  wrought  in  this  barracklike  room 
with  its  rude  benches  and  wooden  ark. 
“ Children  of  the  Palace”  we  sang,  and 
as  I strove  to  pick  up  the  words  I thought 
we  were  indeed  sons  of  our  Father  who 
is  in  Heaven. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  PALACE. 

Children  of  the  Palace,  haste — 

All  who  yearn  the  bliss  to  taste 
Of  the  glorious  Little-Faced, 

Where,  within  the  King’s  house  placed, 
Shines  the  sapphire  throne  enchased. 

Come,  in  joyful  dance  enlaced, 

Mock  the  cold  and  primly  chaste, 

See  no  sullen  nor  straitlaced 
In  our  circle  may  be  traced. 

Here  with  tli*  Ancient  One  embraced, 
Inmost  truth  ’tis  ours  to  taste, 

Outer  husks  are  shred  to  waste. 

Children  of  the  Palace,  haste, 

With  the  glory  to  be  graced, 

Come,  behold  the  Little-Faced. 

We  broke  up  some  hours  earlier  than 
the  previous  evening,  but  I hurried  away 
from  my  sauntering  fellow-worshippers, 
not  now  because  I was  disgusted,  but  be- 
cause I feared  to  be.  I needed  solitude 
— communion  with  my  own  soul.  The 
same  crescent  moon  bung  in  the  heavens, 
the  same  endless  stars  drew  on  the 
thoughts  to  a material  infinity. 

But  now  I felt  there  was  another  and  a 
truer  universe  encompassing  this  painted 
vision — a spiritual  universe  of  which  I 
had  hitherto  known  nothing,  though  I 
had  glibly  prated  of  it  and  listened  well- 
satisfied  to  sermons  about  it. 

The  air  was  warm  and  pleasant,  and, 
still  thrilling  with  the  sense  of  the  Over- 
Soul,  I had  passed  the  outposts  of  the 
village  almost  unconsciously,  and  walked 
in  the  direction  of  the  cemetery  on  the 
other  slope  of  the  mountain  (for  the  dead 
feared  neither  floods  nor  avalanches).  On 
my  left  ran  the  river,  still  turbulent  and 
encumbered  with  wreckage  and  logs,  but 
now  at  low  tide  some  feet  below  the  level 
of  its  steep  banks.  The  road  gradually 
narrowed  till  at  last  I was  walking  on  a 
mere  strip  of  path  between  the  starlit  wra- 
ter  and  the  base  of  the  mountain,  which 
rose  ineffably  solemn  with  its  desolate 
rock  at  my  side  and  its  dark  pines  higher 
up.  And  suddenly  lifting  my  eyes,  I saw 
before  me  a mystic  moonlit  figure  that  set 
my  heart  beating  with  terror  and  surprise. 

It  was  the  figure  of  a woman,  or  rath- 
er of  a girl,  tall,  queenly,  shining  in  a 
strange  white  robe,  with  a crown  of  roses 
and  olive  branches.  For  a moment  she 
seemed  like  some  spirit  of  moonlight. 
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But  though  the  eyes  were  misted  with 
sadness  and  dream,  the  face  was  of  the 
most  beautiful  Jewish  oval,  glowing  with 
dark  creamy  flesh. 

A wild  idea  rose  to  my  mind,  and,  ab- 
surdly enough,  stilled  my  beating  heart. 
This  was  the  Holy  Queen  Sabbath  whose 
departure  we  had  just  been  celebrating, 
and  in  this  unfrequented  haunt  she  abode 
till  the  twilight  of  the  next  Friday. 

“Hail,  Holy  Queen!”  I said,  almost  in- 
voluntarily. 

I saw  her  large  beautiful,  eyes  grow 
larger  as  she  woke  with  a start  to  my 
presence,  but  she  only  inclined  her  head 
with  a sovereign  air,  as  one  used  to 
adoration,  and  floated  on — for  so  her 
gracious  motion  seemed  to  me. 

And  as  she  passed  by,  it  flashed  upon 
me  that  the  strange  white  robe  was  no- 
thing but  a shroud.  And  again  a great 
horror  seized  me.  But  struggling  with 
my  failing  senses,  I told  myself  that  at 
worst  it  was  some  poor  creature  buried 
alive  in  the  graveyard,  who  had  forced 
the  coffin  lid,  and  now  wandered  half- 
insanely  homewards. 

“May  I not  escort  you,  lady?”  I cried 
after  her.  “The  way  is  lonely.” 

She  turned  her  face  again  upon  me.  I 
saw  it  had  fire  as  well  as  mystery. 

“Who  dare  molest  the  Holy  Queen?” 
she  said. 

Again  I was  plunged  into  the  wildest 
bewilderment.  Was  my  first  fancy  true? 
Or  had  I stumbled  upon  some  esoteric 
title  she  bore?  Or  had  she  but  seized  on 
my  own  phrase? 

“ But  you  go  far?”  I persisted. 

“Unto  my  father’s  house.” 

“Pardon  me.  I am  a stranger.” 

She  turned  round  wholly  now  and 
looked  at  me.  “ Oh,  are  you  the  Stran- 
ger?”  she  said.  The  question  rippled 
like  music  from  her  lips  and  was  as 
sweet  to  my  ear,  linking  her  to  me  by  the 
suggestion  that  I was  not  uew  to  her  im- 
agination. 

“ I am  the  Stranger,”  I answered,  mov- 
ing slowly  towards  her,  “and  therefore 
afraid  for  your  sake,  and  startled  by  the 
shroud  you  wear.” 

“Since  the  dawn  of  my  thirteenth  year 
it  has  been  my  daily-  robe.  It  should  be 
in  lamentation  for  Zion  laid  waste.  But 
me,  I fear,  it  reminds  more  of  my  dead 
mother  and  sisters.” 

“You  had  sisters?” 

“Two  beautiful  lives,  blown  out  one 


after  the  other  like  candles,  making  our 
home  dark,  when  I was  but  a child. 
They  too  wore  shrouds  in  life  and  death, 
first  the  elder,  then  the  younger;  and 
when  I draw  mine  on  over  my  dress,  it  is 
of  them  I think  always.  I feel  we  are 
truly  sisters— sisters  of  the  shroud.” 

I shivered  as  from  some  chill  graveyard 
air,  despite  her  sweet  corporeality. 

“ But  the  crown — the  crown  of  joy?*’  I 
murmured,  regarding  now  with  closer 
vision  the  intertangled  weaving  of  roses 
and  myrtle  and  olive  branches,  with  gold 
and  crimson  threads  wound  about  salt- 
stones  and  the  pale  yellow  of  pyrites. 

“I  do  not  know  what  it  signifies,  ' she 
said,  simply. 

“Are  you  not  the  Holy  Queen?*’  I ask- 
ed, beginning  to  scent  some  Cabalistic  or 
Chassidic  mystery. 

“Men  worship  me.  But  I know  not 
of  what  I am  queen.”  Aud  a wistful 
smile  played  about  the  sweet  mouth. 
“Peace  and  sweet  dreams  to  you,  sir.** 
Aud  she  turned  her  face  to  the  village. 

She  knew  not  of  what  she  was  queen. 
There,  all  in  one  sentence,  was  the  charm, 
the  wonder,  the  pathos,  of  her.  Yet  there 
was  still  much  that  she  knew  that  wouid 
enlighten  me.  And  it  was  not  wholly 
curiosity  that  provoked  me  to  hold  the 
vision.  T hated  to  see  the  enchantment 
of  her  presence  dissolve,  to  be  robbed  of 
the  liquid  notes  of  her  voice. 

“ You  are  queen  of  me  at  least,”  I said, 
following  her,  and  throwing  all  my  re- 
publican principles  into  the  river  among 
the  other  wreckage.  “And  your  Maj 
esty’s  liege  cannot  endure  to  see  you  walk 
unattended  so  late  in  the  night.” 

“I  have  God’s  company,”  she  answer- 
ed, quietly. 

“True;  He  is  always  with  us.  Never- 
theless, at  night  and  in  the  mountains— 

“He  may  be  perceived  more  clearly 
My  father  makes  soul-ascensions  at  any 
hour  by  force  of  prayer.  But  for  me  the 
divine  ecstasy  comes  only  under  Gods 
heaven,  and  most  clearly  at  night  and 
among  the  graves.  By  day  God  is  in- 
visible, like  the  stars.” 

“They  may  be  perceived  from  a well.” 

I said,  mechanically,  for  my  brain  was 
busy  with  the  intuition  that  she  was  Ben 
David’s  daughter,  that  her  “queendom* 
was  somehow  bound  up  with  his  alleged 
royal  descent. 

“ Even  so  is  God  visible  from  the  deeps 
of  the  spirit,”  she  answered.  “ But  these 
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depths  are  not  mine,  and  day  speaks  to 
me  less  surely  of  Him.” 

“The  day  is  divine  too,”  I urged. 
“God  speaks  also  through  joy,  through 
sunshine.” 

“ It  is  but  the  gilding  of  sorrow.” 

“ Nay,  that  is  too  hard  a saying.  How 
can  you  know  that?  You  ”— I made  a 
bold  guess,  for  my  brain  had  continued  to 
work  feverishly — “ who  live  cloistered  in 
a turret,  who  are  kept  sequestered  from 
man,  who  walk  at  night,  and  only  among 
the  dead.  How  can  you  know  that  life 
is  so  sad?” 

“I  feel  it.  Is  not  every  stone  in  the 
graveyard  hewn  from  the  dead  heart  of 
the  mourners?” 

All  the  sadness  of  the  world  was  in  her 
eyes,  yet  somehow  all  the  sweet  solace. 
Again  she  bade  me  good -night,  and  I was 
so  under  the  spell  of  her  strange  reply 
that  I made  no  further  effort  to  follow 
her,  as  she  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
gloom  of  the  firs,  where  the  path  wound 
back  round  the  mountain. 

IV. 

The  floods  abated  before  the  New  Year 
dawned,  as  was  testified  by  the  arrival, 
not  of  doves  with  olive  leaves,  but  of 
pilgrims  from  the  north  with  shekels. 
The  road  was  therefore  open  for  me  to 
go,  yet  I lingered.  I told  myself  it  was 
the  fascination  of  the  pilgrims,  that  curi- 
ous new  population  which  brought  quite 
a bustle  into  the  “Ring-Place”  of  Zlocz- 
szol,  and  gave  even  the  shops  of  the  na- 
tive Chassidim  a live  air.  There  were  un- 
pleasant camp-followers  in  the  train  of 
the  invading  army,  cripples  and  con- 
sumptives, both  rich  and  poor,  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  a cheery,  well-to-do  com- 
pany. I retained  my  room  by  paying 
the  rent  of  three  lodgers,  and  even  then 
Yarchi  would  come  in  and  look  at  the 
big  tall  bed  wistfully,  as  if  it  were  a 
waste  of  sleeping  material. 

The  great  episode  of  each  day  was  now 
the  royal  levee.  Crowds  besieged  the 
door  of  the  “ palace,”  in  quest  of  health, 
wealth,  and  happiness,  and  the  proprietor 
of  fields  had  to  squeeze  in  with  the  tramp, 
and  the  peasant  woman  and  her  neglect- 
ed brat  jostled  the  jewelled  dame  from 
the  towns.  I was  glad  to  think  that  the 
“Holy  Queen”  was  hidden  safely  away 
in  her  turret,  and  this  consoled  me  for 
not  meeting  her  again,  though  I walked, 
or  trotted  about  on  my  bay  mare,  at  all 
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hours  and  in  all  places  in  quest  of 
her. 

It  may  seem  curious  that  I did  not 
boldly  call  and  ask  to  see  her,  but  that 
would  bring  the  commonplace  into  our 
so  poetic  relation.  Besides  which,  I di- 
vined that  she  would  not  be  easily  on 
view.  Beyond  indirectly  justifying  my 
intuition  that  she  was  Ben  David's  daugh- 
ter by  satisfying  myself  that  the  Wonder 
Rabbi  had  once  had  three  girls,  two  of 
whom  had  died,  I would  not  even  make 
inquiries.  I feared  to  dissipate  the  mys- 
tery and  sacredness  of  our  relation  by 
gossip.  Perhaps  Yarchi  would  tell  me 
she  was  mad,  or  treat  me  to  some  other 
coarse  misconception  due  to  the  callous 
feelers  with  which  he  apprehended  the 
world. 

I did  not  even  know  for  certain  that 
the  light  I saw  in  the  turret  was  hers. 
But  when  at  night  it  was  out,  I hastened 
to  the  river  side,  to  see  only  my  own 
shadow  on  the  hushed  mountain  slope 
or  on  the  white  tombs.  It  seemed  clear 
that  she  was  being  kept  sacred  from  the 
pilgrims’  gaze;  perhaps,  too,  the  deserted, 
untravelled  road  which  was  safe  as  her 
own  home  in  normal  times,  was  less  se- 
cure now. 

When  I at  last  ventured  to  say  casual- 
ly to  Yarchi  that  Ben  David’s  daughter 
seemed  to  be  kept  strictly  to  the  house, 
the  ribald  grin  I had  feared  distorted  his 
malicious  mouth. 

“Oh,  you  have  seen  Betliulali!”  lie 
said. 

“Yes,”  I murmured,  turning  my 
flushed  face  away,  but  glad  to  learn  her 
name.  Bethulah  ! Bethulah  I My  heart 
seemed  to  beat  to  the  music  of  it. 

“Does  she  still  stalk  about  in  a 
shroud?”  He  did  not  wait  for  an  an- 
swer, but  went  off  into  unending  laugh- 
ter, which  doubled  him  up  till  his  hunch 
protruded  upwards  like  a earners. 

“ She  does  not  go  about  at  all  now,”  I 
said,  freezingly.  But  this  set  Yarchi 
cachinnating  worse  than  ever. 

“He  daren't  trust  even  his  own  disci- 
ples, you  see!  Ha!  ha!  ha!” 

“Yarchi!”  I cried,  angrily,  “you 
know  Bethulah  must  be  kept  sacred  from 
this  rabble,”  and  I switched  with  my 
riding -whip  at  the  poppies  that  grew 
among  the  maize  in  the  little  front  gar- 
den as  if  they  were  pilgrims  and  I a 
Tarquin. 

“Yes,  I know  that's  Ben  David's  game. 
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But  I wish  some  man  would  marry  her 
and  ruin  his  business.  Ha!  ha!  ha!” 

“It  would  ruin  yours  too,”  I remind- 
ed him,  more  angrily.  “ You  are  ready 
enough  to  let  lodgings  to  the  pilgrims.” 

Yarchi  shrugged  his  hump.  “ If  fools 
are  fools,  wise  men  are  wise  men,”  he  re- 
plied, oracularly. 

I strode  away,  but  he  had  heated  my 
brain  with  a new  idea,  or  one  that  I now 
allowed  myself  to  see  clearly.  Some  man 
might  marry  her.  Then  why  should  I 
not  be  that  man?  Why  should  I not  car- 
ry Betliulah  back  to  America  with  me — 
the  most  precious  curiosity  of  the  Old 
World— a frank  virginal  creature  with 
that  touch  of  the  angel  which  I had 
dreamed  of  but  had  never  met  among  our 
smart  girls — up  to  then.  And  even  if  it 
were  true  that  Ben  David  was  a fraud, 
and  needed  the  girl  for  his  Cabalistic 
mystidcations,  even  so  I was  rich  enough 
to  recoup  him.  The  girl  herself  was  no 
conscious  accessory;  of  that  I felt  cer- 
tain. 

When  ray  brain  cooled,  suggestions  of 
the  other  aspects  of  the  question  began 
to  find  entrance.  What  of  Bethulah 
herself?  Why  should  she  care  to  marry 
me?  Or  to  go  to  the  strange,  raw  coun- 
try? And  such  a union — was  it  not  too 
incongruous,  too  fantastic,  for  practical 
life?  Thus  I wrestled  with  myself  for 
three  days,  all  the  while  watching  Bethu- 
lah’s  turret  or  the  roads  she  might  come 
by.  On  the  third  night  I saw  a wild  mob 
of  men  at  the  turret  end  of  the  house, 
dancing  in  a ring  and  singing,  with  their 
eyes  turned  upwards  to  the  light  that 
burnt  on  high.  Their  words  I could  not 
catch  at  first  through  the  tumultuous 
howl,  but  it  went  on  and  on,  like  their 
circumvolutions,  over  and  over  again,  till 
my  brain  reeled.  It  seemed  to  be  an  ap- 
peal to  Bethulah  to  plead  their  cause  on 
the  coming  Yom-Haclin  (New-Year  Day 
of  Judgment). 

By  thy  soul  without  sin, 

Enter  heaven  within, 

Thi>  divine  YomfJarfin, 

Holy  Maid. 

Undertake  thou  our  plea; 

Let  the  Poison  God  be 
Answered  stoutly  by  thee, 

Holy  Queen. 

When  I came  to  write  this  down  after- 
wards, I discovered  it  was  an  acrostic  on 
her  name,  as  is  customary  with  festival 


prayers.  And  this  I have  preserved  in 
my  rough  translation. 

Y. 

Despite  my  new  spiritual  insight,  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  sympathize 
with  such  crude  earthly  vision ings  of  the 
heavenly  judgment  bar  (doubtless  bor- 
rowed from  the  Book  of  Job,  which  our 
enlightened  Western  rabbis  rightly  teach 
to  be  allegorical).  Temporary  absorption 
into  the  Over-Soul  seemed  to  me  to  sum 
up  the  limits  of  Chnssidic  experience. 
Besides,  Bethulah  was  not  a being  to  be 
employed  as  a sort  of  supernatural  ad- 
vocate, but  a sad,  tender  creature  needing 
love  and  protection. 

This  mob  howling  outside  my  lady's 
chamber  added  indignation  to  my  strange 
passion  for  this  beautiful  “sister  of  the 
shroud.”  I would  rescue  her  from  this 
grotesque  environment.  I would  go  to 
her  father  and  formally  demand  her 
hand,  as,  I had  learnt,  was  the  custom 
among  these  people.  I slept  upon  the 
resolution,  yet  in  the  morning  it  was 
still  uncrumpled;  and  immediately  after 
breakfast  I took  my  stand  among  the 
jostling  crowd  outside  theturreted  house, 
and  unfairly  secured  precedence  by  a 
gold  piece  slipped  into  the  palm  of  the 
doorkeeper.  The  scribe  I found  station- 
ed in  the  ante  chamber  made  me  write 
my  wish  on  a piece  of  paper,  which,  how- 
ever, I was  instructed  to  carry  in  myself. 

Ben  David  was  seated  in  a curious  soft- 
cushioned,  high-backed  chair,  with  the 
intersecting  triangles  making  a carved 
apex  to  it,  but  otherwise  there  was  no 
mark  of  what  Yarchi  would  have  called 
charlatanism.  His  face,  set  between  a 
black  velvet  beretta  and  the  white  masses 
of  his  beard,  had  the  dignity  with  which 
it  had  first  impressed  me,  and  his  long, 
fur -trimmed  robe  gave  him  an  air  of 
mediaeval  wisdom. 

“ Peace  be  to  you,  long-lingering  stran- 
ger,” he  said,  though  his  green  eyes  glit- 
tered ominously. 

“ Peace,”  I murmured,  uneasily. 

With  his  left  hand  he  put  the  still  fold- 
ed paper  to  his  brow.  I watched  the 
light  playing  on  the  Persian  emerald  seal 
of  the  ring  on  the  forefinger  of  his  right 
hand.  Suddenly  I perceived  he  too  was 
looking  at  the  stone — nay,  into  it — and 
that  while  that  continued  to  glitter,  his 
own  eyes  had  grown  glazed. 

“Strange,  strange,”  lie  muttered. 
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“Again  I see  the  fiery  wheels,  and  the 
strange  soul  fashioned  of  Satan  that 
dwells  neither  in  heaven  nor  in  hell.” 
And  his  eyes  lit  up  terribly  again  and 
rolled  like  fiery  wheels. 

“What  do  you  want  ?”  he  cried,  harsh- 

iy- 

“It  is  written  on  the  paper,”  I fal- 
tered—“just  two  words.” 

He  opened  the  paper  and  read  out, 
“‘Your  daughter!’”  His  eyes  rolled 
again,  “What  know  you  of  my  daugh- 
ter?” 

“Oh,  I know  all  about  her,”  I said, 
airily. 

“Then  you  know  that  my  daughter 
does  not  receive  pilgrims.” 

“Nay,  ’tis  I that  wish  to  receive  your 
daughter,”  I ventured,  jocosely,  with  a 
touch  of  levity  I did  not  feel.  He  raised 
his  clinched  hand  as  if  to  strike  me,  and 
I had  a lurid  sense  of  three  green  eyes 
glaring  at  me.  I stood  my  ground  as 
coolly  as  possible,  and  said,  in  dry  formal 
tones,  “I  wish  to  make  application  for 
her  hand.” 

A great  blackness  came  over  the  frost- 
ed visage,  as  if  his  black  beretta  had  been 
suddenly  drawn  forward,  and  his  erst 
blanched  eyebrows  gloomed  like  a black 
lightning-cloud  over  the  baleful  eyes. 

I shrank  back,  then  I had  a sudden 
vision  of  the  wagons  clattering  down 
Broadway  in  a live,  sunlit, go-ahead  world, 
and  the  Wonder  Rabbi  turned  into  an 
absurd  old  parent  with  a beautiful  daugh- 
ter and  a bad  temper. 

“I  am  a man  of  substance,”  I went 
on,  dryly.  “In  my  country  I have  fat 
lands.” 

The  horribleness  of  thus  bidding  for 
Bethulah  flashed  on  me  even  as  I spoke. 
To  mix  up  a creature  of  mist  and  moon- 
light with  substance  and  fat  lands! 
Monstrous!  And  yet  I knew  that  thus 
and  thus  only,  by  honorable  talk  with 
her  guardian — could  a Zloczszol  bride  be 
won. 

But  the  Wonder  Rabbi  sprang  to  his 
feet  so  vehemently  that  his  high-backed 
chair  rocked  as  in  a gale. 

k ‘ Dog !”  he  shrieked.  ‘ ‘ Blasphemer !” 

I summoned  all  my  American  sang- 
froid. 

“Dog,”  I agreed,  “inasmuch  as  I fol- 
low your  daughter  like  a dog,  humbly, 
lovingly.  But  blasphemer?  Say  rather 
worshipper.  For  I worship  Bethulah.” 

“Then  worship  her  like  the  others,” 


he  roared.  Had  I not  heard  him  pray,  I 
should  have  expected  the  hoary  patriarch 
to  collapse  after  such  an  outburst. 

“Thank  you,”  I said.  “I  don’t  want 
her  to  fly  up  to  heaven  for  me.  I want 
her  to  come  down  to  earth — from  her 
turret.” 

“She  will  not  come  down  to  any 
earthly  spouse,”  he  said,  more  gently. 
“ Quite  the  reverse.” 

“Then  I will  make  a soul-ascension,” 
I said,  defiantly. 

“Get  back  to  hell,  spawn  of  Satan!” 
he  thundered  again.  “ Or  since,  strange 
son  of  the  New  World,  you  neither  be- 
lieve nor  disbelieve,  hover  eternally  be- 
tween hell  and  heaven!” 

“Meantime  I am  here,”  I said,  good- 
humoredly,  “between  you  and  your 
daughter.  Come,  come,  be  sensible;  you 
are  a very  old  man.  Where  in  Zloczszol 
will  you  find  a superior  husband  for  your 
child?” 

“ The  Lord,  to  whom  she  is  consecrated, 
forgive  you  your  blasphemy,”  he  said,  in 
a changed  voice,  and  rang  his  bell,  so 
that  the  next  applicant  came  in  and  I 
had  to  go. 

It  was  plain  the  girl  was  kept  as  a 
sacred  celibate,  a sort  of  vestal  virgin — 
Bethulah  was  the  very  Hebrew  for  virgin, 
it  suddenly  flashed  upon  me.  But  how 
came  such  practices  into  Judaism — Ju- 
daism with  its  cheery  creed,  “increase 
and  multiply”?  And  Chassidism , I had 
hitherto  imagined,  was  the  cheeriness  of 
Judaism  concentrated!  In  Yarchi’s  ver- 
sion it  was  even  license — “the  Adamite 
life.”  I raked  up  my  memories  of  the 
Bible  — remembered  Jephtlia’s  daughter. 
But  no!  there  could  be  no  question  of 
a vow;  this  was  some  new  Chassidic 
mystery.  The  crown  and  the  shroud ! 
The  shroud  of  renunciation,  the  crown 
of  victory! 

And  for  some  fantastic  shadow-myth  a 
beautiful  young  life  was  to  be  immolated. 
My  respect  for  Chassidism  vanished  as 
suddenly  as  it  came. 

But  I was  powerless.  I could  only 
wait  till  the  flood  of  pilgrims  oozed  back, 
even  as  the  waters  had  done.  Then  per- 
haps Bethulah  might  walk  again  upon 
the  moonlit  mountain-peak,  or  in  the 
“ house  of  life,”  as  the  cemetery  was  mys- 
tically called. 

The  penitential  season,  with  its  trump- 
ets and  terrors,  judgment- writings  and 
sealings,  was  over  at  last,  and  Tabernacles 
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came  like  a breath  of  air  and  nature. 
Yarchi  hammered  up  a little  wooden 
booth  in  a corner  of  his  front  garden, 
and  hung  grapes  and  oranges  and  flowers 
from  its  loose  roof  of  boughs,  through 
which  the  stars  peeped  at  us  as  we  ate. 
It  struck  me  as  a very  pretty  custom,  and 
I wondered  why  American  Judaism  had 
let  it  fall  into  desuetude.  Ere  the  break- 
up of  these  booths  the  pilgrims  had  be- 
gun to  melt  away,  the  old  sleepiness  to 
fall  upon  Zloczszol. 

Hence  I was  startled  one  morning  by 
the  passage  of  a joyous  procession  that 
carried  torches  and  played  on  flutes  and 
tambourines.  I ran  out  and  discovered 
that  I was  part  of  a wedding  procession 
escorting  a bride.  As  this  was  a com- 
pany not  of  Chassidim , but  of  every- 
day Jews,  bound  for  the  little  Gothic 
synagogue,  I was  surprised,  despite  my 
experience  of  the  Tabernacles,  to  find  such 
picturesque  goings-on,  and  I went  all  the 
way  to  the  court-yard,  where  the  rabbi 
came  out  to  meet  us  with  the  bridegroom, 
who,  it  seemed,  had  already  been  con- 
ducted hither  with  parallel  pomp.  The 
happy  youth— for  he  could  only  have 
been  sixteen — was  arrayed  in  festival 
finery,  with  white  shoes  on  his  feet  and 
black  phylacteries  on  his  forehead,  which 
was  further  overgloomed  by  a cowl.  He 
took  the  bride's  hand,  and  then  * we  all 
threw  wheat  over  their  heads,  crying 
three  times,  “Peru,  Ur  mi  ” (Be  fruitful 
and  multiply).  But  just  when  I expected 
the  ceremony  to  begin,  the  bride  was 
snatched  away,  and  we  all  filed  into  the 
synagogue  to  await  her  return. 

I had  fallen  into  a mournful  revery — 
perhaps  the  suggestion  of  my  own  in- 
felicitous romance  was  too  strong — when 
I felt  a stir  of  excitement  animating  my 
neighbors,  and  looking  up,  lo!  I saw  a 
tall  female  figure  in  a white  shroud, with 
a veiled  face,  and  on  her  head  a crown 
of  roses  and  myrtles  and  olive  branches. 
A shiver  ran  through  me.  “ Beth ul ah!” 
I cried,  half  aloud.  My  neighbors  smiled, 
and  as  I continued  to  stare  at  the  figure 
I saw  it  was  only  the  bride,  thus  trans- 
mogrified for  the  wedding  canopy.  And 
then  some  startling  half -comprehension 
came  to  me.  Bethulah's  dress  was  a 
bride's  dress,  then.  She  was  made  to  ap- 
pear a perpetual  bride.  Of  whom?  To 
what  Cabalistic  mystery  was  this  the  key? 
The  Friday  night  hymn  sprang  to  my 
mind. 


Oh,  come,  ray  beloved,  to  meet  the  Bride; 

The  face  of  the  Sabbath  let  us  welcome. 

For  a moment  I thought  I held  the  so- 
lution, and  that  my  very  first  conjecture 
had  been  warranted.  The  Holy  Queen 
Sabbath  was  also  typified  as  the  Sabbath 
Bride,  and  this  dual  allegory  it  was  that 
Bethulah  incarnated.  Or  perchance  it 
was  Israel,  the  Bride  of  God ! 

But  I was  still  dissatisfied.  I felt  that 
the  truth  lay  deeper  than  a mere  poetic 
metaphor  or  a poetical  masquerading.  I 
discovered  it  at  last,  but  at  the  risk  of 
my  life. 

VI. 

I continued  to  walk  nightly  on  the  nar- 
row path  between  the  mountain  and  the 
river,  like  the  ghost  of  one  drowned,  but 
without  a glimpse  of  Bethulah.  At  last 
it  grew  plain  that  her  father  had  warn- 
ed her  against  me,  that  she  had  changed 
the  hour  of  her  exercise  and  soul-ascen- 
sion, or  even  the  place.  I was  indebted 
to  accident  for  my  second  vision  of  this 
strange  creature. 

I had  diverted  myself  by  visiting  the 
neighboring  village,  a refreshing  con- 
trast to  Jewish  Zloczszol,  from  the  rough 
garland -hung  wayside  crosses  (which 
were  like  sign-posts  to  its  gilt-towered 
church)  to  the  peasant  women  in  pink 
aprons  and  top-boots. 

A marvellous  sunset  was  well  nigh 
over  as  I struck  the  river  side  that  curved 
homewards.  The  bank  was  here  very 
steep,  the  river  running  as  between  cliffs. 
In  the  sky  great  drifts  of  gold-flushed 
cloud  hung  like  relics  of  the  glory  that 
had  been,  and  the  autumn  leaves  that 
muffled  my  mare's  footsteps  seemed  to 
have  fallen  from  the  sunset.  In  the 
background  the  white  peak  of  the  moun- 
tain was  slowly  parting  with  its  volcanic 
splendor.  And  low  on  the  horizon,  like 
a small  lake  of  fire  in  the  heart  of  a 
tangled  bush,  the  molten  sun  showed 
monstrous  and  dazzling. 

And  straight  from  the  sunset  over  the 
red  leaves  Bethulah  came  walking,  rapt 
as  in  prophetic  thought,  shrouded  and 
crowned,  preceded  by  a long  shadow  that 
seemed  almost  as  intangible. 

I reined  in  my  horse  and  watched  the 
apparition  with  a great  flutter  at  my 
heart.  And  as  I gazed,  and  thought  of 
her  grotesque  worshippers,  it  was  borne 
in  upon  me  how  unbefitting] y Nature 
had  peopled  her  splendid  planet.  The 
pageantry  of  dawn  and  sunset,  of  seas 
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and  mountains,  how  incongruous  a frame- 
work for  our  petty  breed,  sordidly  crawl- 
ing" under  the  stars!  Bethulah  alone 
seemed  fitted  to  the  high  setting  of  the 
scene.  She  matched  this  lone  icy  peak, 
this  fiery  purity. 

44  Bethulah !”  I said,  as  she  was  almost 
upon  my  horse. 

She  looked  up,  and  a little  cry  that 
might  have  been  joy  or  surprise  came 
from  her  lips.  But  by  the  smile  that 
danced  in  her  eyes  and  the  blood  that 
leapt  to  her  cheeks,  I saw  with  both 
jo3"  and  surprise  that  this  second  meeting 
was  as  delightful  to  her  as  to  me. 

But  the  conscious  Bethulah  hastened 
to  efface  what  the  unconscious  had  re- 
vealed. 4 4 It  is  not  right  of  you,  Stranger, 
to  linger  here  so  long,’1  she  said,  frown- 
iugf- 

44 1 am  your  shadow,*’  I replied,  “and 
must  linger  where  you  linger.” 

“But  you  are  indeed  a shadow,  my 
father  says — a being  fashioned  of  the 
Poison  God  to  work  us  woe.” 

“No,  no,”  I said,  laughing;  44  my  horse 
bears  no  shadow.  And  the  Poison  God 
who  fashioned  me  is  not  the  absurd  horn- 
ed and  tailed  tempter  you  have  been 
taught  to  believe  in,  but  a little  rosy- 
winged  god,  with  a bow  and  poisoned  ar- 
rows. ” 

“A  little  rosy- winged  god?”  she  said. 
“ I know  of  none  such.” 

44  And  you  know  not  of  what  you  are 
queen,”  I retorted,  smiling. 

“There  is  but  one  God,”  she  repeated, 
with  sweet  seriousness.  “See,  He  burns 
in  the  bush,  yet  it  is  not  consumed.” 

She  pointed  to  where  the  red  sinking 
sun  seemed  to  eat  out  the  heart  of  the 
bush  through  which  we  saw  it. 

“Thus  this  love  - god  burns  in  our 
hearts,”  I said,  lifted  up  into  her  poetic 
strain,  44  and  we  are  not  consumed,  only 
glorified.” 

I strove  to  touch  her  hand,  which  had 
dropped  caressingly  on  my  horse's  neck. 
But  she  drew  back  with  a cry. 

44 1 may  not  listen.  This  is  the  sinful 
talk  mv  father  warned  me  of.  Fare  you 
well,  Stranger.”  And  with  swift  step 
she  turned  homewards. 

I sat  still  a minute  or  two,  half  discon- 
certed, half  content  to  gaze  at  her  gra- 
cious motions;  then  I touched  the  mare 
with  my  heel,  and  she  bounded  off  in  pur- 
suit. But  at  this  instant  three  men  in 
long  gabardines  and  great  round  velvet 


hats  started  forward  from  the  thicket, 
shouting  and  waving  lighted  pine  branch- 
es, and  my  frightened  animal  reared  and 
plunged  and  then  broke  into  a mad  gal- 
lop, making  straight  for  the  river  curve 
between  the  cliffs.  I threw  myself  back 
in  the  saddle,  tugging  desperately  at  the 
creature’s  mouth  ; but  I might  have  been 
a child  pulling  at  an  elephant.  I shook 
my  feet  free  of  the  stirrups  and  prepared 
to  tumble  off  as  best  I could,  rather  than 
risk  the  plunge  into  the  river,  when  a 
projecting  bough  made  me  duck  my  head 
instinctively;  but  as  I passed  under  it, 
with  another  instinctive  movement  I 
threw  out  my  hands  to  clasp  it,  and  de- 
spite a violent  wrench  that  seemed  to  pull 
my  arms  out  of  their  sockets  and  swung 
my  feet  high  forward,  I hung  safely. 
The  mare,  eased  of  my  weight,  was  at  the 
river-side  the  next  instant,  and  with  a 
wild,  incredible  leap  alighted  with  her 
fore  feet  and  the  bulk  of  her  body  on  the 
other  bank,  up  which  she  scraped  con- 
vulsively, and  then  stood  still,  trembling 
and  sweating.  I could  not  get  at  her, 
so  trusting  she  would  find  her  way  home 
safely,  I dropped  to  the  ground  and  ran 
back,  with  a mixed  idea  of  finding  Bethu- 
lah and  chastising  the  three  scoundrels. 
But  all  were  become  invisible. 

I walked  half  a mile  across  the  plain 
to  get  to  the  rough  pine  bridge,  and  once 
on  the  other  bank,  I had  no  difficulty  in 
recovering  the  mare.  She  cantered  up 
to  me,  indeed,  and  put  her  soft  and  still 
perspiring  nose  in  my  palm,  and  whinnied 
her  apologetic  congratulations  on  our 
common  escape. 

I rode  slowly  home,  reflecting  on  the 
new  turn  in  my  love-affairs,  for  it  was 
plain  that  Bethulah  had  now  been  pro- 
vided with  a body-guard,  of  which  she 
was  as  unconscious  as  of  her  body  it- 
self. 

But  for  the  apparent  necessity  of  her 
making  soul-ascensions  under  God’s  hea- 
ven, I supposed  she  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  take  the  air  at  all  with  such  a 
creature  of  Satan  hovering. 

I stood  sunning  myself  the  next  day 
on  the  same  pine  bridge,  looking  down 
on  the  swift  current,  and  regretting  there 
was  no  rail  to  lean  on  as  one  watched  the 
fascinating  flow  of  the  beautiful  river. 
It  struck  me  as  inordinately  blue.  Per- 
haps, I analyzed,  by  contrast  with  the 
long,  sinuous  weeds,  which  here  glided 
and  tossed  in  the  current  like  green  wa- 
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ter-snakes.  These  flexible  greens  remind- 
ed me  of  the  Wonder  Rabbi’s  eyes  and  his 
emerald  seal,  and  I turned,  with  some 
sudden  premonition  of  danger,  just  in 
time  to  dodge  the  attack  of  the  same  three 
ruffians,  who  must  have  been  about  to 
push  me  over. 

In  an  instant  I had  whipped  out  my 
pistol  from  my  hip  pocket,  and  cried, 
“ Stand,  or  I fire!” 

The  trio  froze  instantly  in  odd  attitudes, 
which  was  lucky,  as  my  pistol  was  un- 
loaded. They  looked  almost  comical  in 
their  air  of  abject  terror.  Their  narrow, 
fanatical  foreheads,  with  ringlets  of  piety 
hanging  down  below  the  velvet,  fur- 
trimmed  hats,  showed  them  more  accus- 
tomed to  murdering  texts  than  men.  Had 
I not  been  still  smouldering  over  yester- 
day’s trick,  I could  have  pitied  them  for 
the  unwelcome  job  thrust  upon  their  un- 
skilled and  apparently  even  unweaponed 
hands  by  the  machinations  of  the  Poison 
God  and  the  orders  of  Ben  David.  One  of 
them  seemed  quite  elderly,  and  one  quite 
young.  The  middle  - aged  one  had  a 
goitre,  and  perhaps  that  made  me  fancy 
him  the  most  sinister,  and  keep  my  eye 
most  warily  upon  him. 

“ Sons  of  Belial,”  I said,  recalling  a 
biblical  phrase  that  might  be  expected  to 
prick,  “ why  do  you  seek  my  life?” 

Two  of  them  cowered  under  my  gaze, 
but  the  elderly  Chassid , seeing  the  shoot- 
ing was  postponed,  spoke  up  boldly:  “We 
are  no  sons  of  Belial.  You  are  the  begot- 
ten of  Satan ; you  are  the  archenemy  of 
Israel.” 

44 1?”  I protested  in  my  turn.  44  I am  a 
plain,  God-fearing  son  of  Abraham.” 

44  A precious  son  of  the  Patriarch’s  seed, 
who  would  delay  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah !” 

Again  that  incomprehensible  accusa- 
tion. 

44  You  speak  riddles,”  I said. 

44  How  so?  Did  you  not  tell  Ben  David 
- —his  horn  be  exalted !— that  you  knew  all 
concerning  Bethulah?  Then  must  you 
know  that  of  her  immaculacy  will  the 
Messiah  be  born,  one  ninth  of  Ab.” 

A flood  of  light  burst  upon  me — mystic, 
yet  clarifying;  blinding,  yet  dissipating 
my  darkness.  My  pistol  drooped  in  my 
hand.  My  head  swam  with  a whirl  of 
strange  thoughts,  and  Bethulah,  already 
divine  to  me,  took  on  a dazzling  aureola, 
sailed  away  into  some  strange  supernatu- 
ral ether. 


44  Have  we  not  been  in  exile  long 
enough?”  said  the  youngest.  44  Shall  a 
godless  stranger  tamper  with  the  hope  of 
generations?” 

44  But  whence  this  mad  hope?”  I said, 
struggling  under  the  mystic  obsession  of 
his  intensity. 

44  Mad?”  began  the  first,  his  eyes  spit- 
ting fire;  but  the  younger  interrupted 
him : 

44  Is  not  our  saint  the  sole  scion  of  the 
house  of  David?  Is  not  his  daughter  the 
last  of  the  race?” 

44  And  what  if  she  is?” 

44  Then  who  but  she  can  be  the  destined 
mother  of  Israel’s  Redeemer?” 

The  goitred  Chassid  opened  his  lips  and 
added,  44  If  not  now,  when?  as  Hill  el 
asked.” 

44  In  our  days  at  last  must  come  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  house  of  Ben 
David,”  the  young  man  went  on.  44  For 
generations  now,  since  the  signs  have 
pointed  to  the  dawning  of  the  millen- 
nium, have  the  daughters  of  the  house 
been  kept  un wedded.” 

44  What!”  I cried.  44  Generations  of 
Bethulahs  have  been  sacrificed  to  a 
dream !” 

Again  the  eyes  of  the  first  Chassid  di- 
lated dangerously.  I raised  my  pistol, 
but  hastened  to  ask,  in  a more  conciliatory 
tone,  “Then  how  has  the  line  been  car- 
ried on  ?” 

44  Through  the  sons,  of  course,”  said 
the  young  Chassid.  44  Now  for  the  first 
time  there  are  no  sons,  and  only  one 
daughter  remains,  the  manifest  vessel  of 
salvation.” 

I tried  to  call  up  that  image  of  bustling 
Broadway  that  had  braced  me  in  my  col- 
loquy with  the  old  Wonder  Rabbi,  but  it 
seemed  shadowy  now  compared  with  this 
world  of  solid  spiritualities  which  begirt 
me.  Could  it  be  the  same  planet  on 
which  such  things  went  on  simultane- 
ously? Or  perhaps  I was  dreaming,  and 
these  three  grotesque  creatures  were  the 
product  of  Yarchi’s  cookery. 

But  their  hanging  curls  had  a day- 
light definiteness,  and  down  in  the  sun- 
lit, translucent  river  I could  see  every 
shade  of  color,  from  the  green  of  the 
sinuous  reed-snakes  to  the  brown  of  the 
moss  patches. 

On  the  bank  walked  two  crows,  and  I 
noted  for  the  first  time  with  what  comic 
pomposity  they  paced,  their  bodies  bent 
forward  like  two  important  old  gentle- 
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men  with  their  hands  in  the  pockets  of 
their  black  coat  tails.  They  brought  a 
smile  to  my  face,  but  a menacing  move- 
ment of  the  Chassidim  warned  me  to  be 
careful. 

“ And  does  the  girl  know  all  this?”  I 
asked,  hurriedly. 

“ She  did  not  yesterday,”  said  the  el- 
derly fellow.  “Now  she  has  been  told.” 

There  was  another  long  pause.  I medi- 
tated rapidly  but  disjoin tedly,  having  to 
keep  an  eye  against  a sudden  rush  of  my 
assailants,  and  mistrusting  the  goitred 
saint  yet  the  more  because  he  was  so 
silent. 

“ And  is  Bethulah  content  with  her 
destiny?”  I asked. 

“ She  is  in  the  seventh  heaven,”  said 
the  elderly  saint. 

I had  a poignant  shudder  of  incredu- 
lous protest.  I recalled  the  flush  of  her 
sweet  face  at  the  sight  of  me,  and  brief  as 
our  meetings  had  been,  I dared  to  feel  that 
the  irrevocable  thrill  had  passed  between 
us;  that  the  rest  would  have  been  only  a 
question  of  time. 

“ Let  Bethulah  tell  me  so  herself,”  I 
cried,  “ and  I will  leave  her  in  her 
heaven.” 

The  men  looked  at  one  another.  Then 
the  eldest  shook  his  head.  “No;  you 
shall  never  speak  to  her  again.” 

“We  have  maidens  more  beautiful 
among  us,”  said  the  young  man.  “ You 
shall  have  your  choice.  Ay,  even  my 
own  betrothed  would  I give  you.” 

I flicked  aside  his  suggestion.  “But 
you  cannot  prevent  Bethulah  walking 
under  God’s  heaven.”  They  looked  dis- 
mayed. “I  will  meet  her,”  I said,  pur- 
suing my  advantage.  “ And  Yarchi  and 
other  good  Jews  shall  be  at  hand.” 

“She  shall  be  removed  elsewhere,” 
said  the  first. 

“I  will  track  her  down.  Ah,  you 
are  afraid,”  I said,  mockingly.  “ You  see 
it  is  not  true  that  she  is  content  to  be  im- 
molated.” 

“It  is  true.”  they  muttered. 

“True  as  the  Torah,” added  the  elderly 
man. 

“Then  there  is  no  harm  in  her  telling 
me  so.” 

ik  You  may  bear  her  oil*  on  your  horse, *r 
said  lie  of  the  goitre. 

“I  will  go  on  foot.  Let  her  bid  me 
go  away,  and  I will  leave  Zloczszol.” 

Again  they  looked  at  one  another,  and 
the  relief  in  their  eyes  brought  heart-sink- 


ing into  mine.  Yes,  it  was  true.  Bethu- 
lah was  in  the  glow  of  a great  surrender; 
she  was  still  tingling  with  the  revelation 
of  her  supreme  destiny.  To  put  her  to 
the  test  now  would  be  fatal.  No;  let  her 
have  time  to  meditate;  ay,  even  to  dis- 
believe. 

“ To-morrow  you  shall  speak  with  her, 
and  no  man  shall  know,”  said  the  oldest 
Chassid. 

“No,  not  to-morrow.  In  a week  or 
two.” 

“ Ah,  you  wish  to  linger  among  us,” he 
replied,  suspiciously. 

“ I will  go  away  till  the  appointed  day,” 
I said,  readily. 

“Good.  Continue  your  travels.  Let 
us  say  a month,  or  even  two.” 

“ If  you  will  not  spirit  her  away  in  my 
absence.” 

“ It  is  as  easy  to  do  so  in  your  pres- 
ence.” 

“So  be  it.” 

“ Shall  we  say — the  eve  of  Chanukah?” 
he  suggested. 

It  was  my  turn  to  regard  him  suspi- 
ciously. But  I could  see  nothing  to  cavil 
at.  He  had  merely  mentioned  an  obvious 
date — that  of  the  next  festival  landmark. 
Chanukah  — the  feast  of  rededication  of 
the  Temple  after  the  Grecian  pollutions — 
the  miracle  of  the  un waning  oil — the  me- 
morial lighting  of  lights  — there  seemed 
nothing  in  these  to  work  unduly  upon 
the  girl’s  soul,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
inspiring  tradition  of  Judas  Maccabams 
might  attach  her  more  devotedly  to  her 
conceptions  of  duty  and  self- dedication. 
Perhaps,  I thought,  witli  a flash  of  jealous 
anger,  they  meditated  a feast  of  rededi- 
cation of  her  after  the  pollution  of  my 
presence  had  been  removed.  Well,  we 
should  see. 

“ The  eve  of  Chanukah,”  I agreed,  with 
a nonchalant  air.  “ Only  let  the  place 
be  where  I first  met  her — the  path  ’twixt 
mountain  and  river  as  you  go  to  the 
cemetery.” 

That  would  at  least  be  a counter -in- 
fluence to  Chanukah!  As  they  under 
stood  none  of  the  subtleties  of  love,  they 
agreed  to  this,  and  I made  them  swear  by 
the  Name. 

When  they  went  their  way  I stood 
pondering  on  the  bridge,  my  empty  pistol 
drooping  in  my  hand,  till  sky  and  river 
glowed  mystically  as  with  blood,  and  the 
chill  evening  airs  reminded  me  that  No- 
vember was  nigh. 
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VII. 

I got  to  Warsaw  and  back  in  the  time 
at  my  disposal,  but  not  all  the  freshness 
and  variety  of  my  experiences  could  ban- 
ish the  thought  of  Bethulah.  There  were 
days  when  I could  absorb  myself  in  the 
passing  panorama,  but  I felt  always,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  ante  chamber  of  the  great 
moment  of  our  third  and  decisive  meet- 
ing. 

And  with  every  shortening  day  of  De- 
cember that  moment  approached.  Yet  I 
all  but  missed  it  when  it  came.  A snow- 
fall I might  easily  have  foreseen  retarded 
my  journey  at  the  eleventh  hour,  but  my 
faithful  mare  ploughed  her  way  through 
the  white  morasses.  As  she  munched 
her  mid-day  corn  in  that  quaint  Christian 
village  that  neighbored  Zloczszol,  and  in 
which  I had  agreed  to  stable  her,  it  was 
borne  in  on  me  for  the  first  time  that  the 
eve  of  Chanukah  was  likewise  Christmas 
eve.  I wondered  vaguely  if  there  was 
any  occult  significance  in  the  coincidence 
or  in  the  Cliassidic  choice  of  dates;  but  it 
was  too  late  now  to  protest,  and  loading 
my  pistol  against  foul  play,  I hurried  to 
the  rendezvous. 

On  the  dark  barren  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, patches  of  snow  gleamed  like  winter 
blossoms;  the  gargoylelike  faces  of  the 
jags  of  rock  on  the  river-bank  were 
white-bearded  with  icicles.  Down  below 
the  stream  raced  apparently  as  turbid  as 
ever,  but  suddenly,  as  it  made  a sharp 
curve  and  came  under  a thick  screen  of 
snow-laden  boughs  interarching  over  the 
cleft,  it  grew  glazed  in  death. 

The  sight  of  Bethulah  was  as  of  a 
spirit  of  sunshine  moving  across  the 
white  desolation.  Her  tall  lone  shadow 
fell  blue  upon  the  snowy  path.  She  was 
swathed  now  in  splendid  silver  furs, 
from  which  her  face  shone  out  like  a 
tropical  flower  beneath  its  wreathed 
crown. 

Dignity  and  sovereignty  had  subtly  re- 
placed the  grace  of  her  movement;  her 
very  stature  seemed  aggrandized  by  the 
consciousness  of  her  unique  mission. 

She  turned,  and  her  virginal  eyes  met 
mine  with  abashing  purity,  and  in  that 
instant  of  anguished  rapture  I knew  that 
mv  quest  was  in  vain.  The  delicate  flush 
of  joy  and  surprise  touched  her  cheeks, 
indeed,  as  before,  but  this  time  I felt  it 
would  not  be  succeeded  by  terror.  Self- 
conscious  now,  self  poised,  she  stood  re- 
gally where  she  had  faltered  and  lied. 


“You  return  to  spend  Chanukah  with 
us,”  she  said. 

“ I came,”  I said, with  uneasy  bravado, 
“in  the  hope  of  spending  it  elsewhere — 
with  you.” 

“But  you  know  that  cannot  be,”  she 
said,  gently. 

Ah,  now  she  knew  of  what  she  was 
queen.  But  revolt  was  hot  in  my  heart. 

“ Then  they  have  made  you  share  their 
dream,”  I said,  bitterly. 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  with  unruffled 
sweetness.  “‘How  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  them  that  bring 
good  tidings!’”  And  her  eyes  shone  in 
exultation. 

“They  were  messengers  of  evil,”  I 
said — “ whisperers  of  untruth.  Life  is  for 
love  and  joy.” 

“Ah,  no!”  she  urged,  tremulously. 
“Surely  you  know  the  world-how  full 
it  is  of  suffering  and  sin.”  And  us  with 
an  unconscious  movement  she  threw  back 
her  splendid  furs,  revealing  the  weird 
shroud.  “Ah,  what  ecstasy  to  think 
that  the  divine  day  will  come  ere  I am 
old,  when,  as  it  is  written  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  ‘ He  will  destroy 
in  this  mountain  the  face  of  the  covering 
cast  over  all  people , and  the  vail  that  is 
spread  over  all  nations.  He  will  swal- 
low up  death  in  victory  ; and  the  Loi'd 
Ood  will  wipe  away  tears  from  off  all 
faces;  and  the  rebuke  of  His  people  shall 
He  take  away  from  off  all  the  earth  : for 
the  Lord  hath  spoken .’  ” 

Her  own  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  which 
I yearned  to  kiss  away. 

“ But  your  own  life  meantime?”  I said, 
softly. 

“ My  life — does  it  not  already  take  on 
the  glory  of  God,  as  this  mountain  the 
coming  day?” 

She  seemed  indeed  akin  to  the  cold 
white  peak,  as  I had  seen  it  flushed  with 
sunrise.  My  passion  seemed  suddenly 
prosaic  and  sellish.  I was  lifted  up  into 
the  higher  love  that  worships  and  abne- 
gates. 

“God  bless  you!”  I said,  and  turning 
away  with  misty  vision  saw,  creeping  oil, 
the  three  dark  fanatical  figures. 

VIII. 

Half  a century  later  I was  startled  to 
find  the  name  of  Zloczszol  in  a head  line 
of  the  Sunday  edition  of  my  American 
paper. 

I had  married,  and  was  even  a grand- 
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father;  for  after  my  return  to  America 
the  world  of  Bethulah  had  grown  fan- 
tastic, stupidly  superstitious,  and,  finally, 
shadowy  and  almost  unreal.  Years  and 
years  of  happiness  had  dissipated  and  ob- 
literated the  delicate  fragrant  dream  of 
spiritual  love. 

But  that  strange  long-forgotten  name 
stirred  instantly  the  sleeping  past  to  life. 
I adjusted  my  spectacles  and  read  the 
column  eagerly.  It  was  sensational 
enough,  though  not  more  so  than  a hun- 
dred columns  of  calamities  in  unknown 
places  that  one  skips  or  reads  with  the 
mildest  of  thrills. 

The  long  - threatened  avalanche  had 
fallen,  and  Nature  had  once  more  rudely 
reminded  man  of  his  puny  place  in  crea- 
tion. Rare  conditions  had  at  last  come  to- 
gether. First  a slight  fall  of  snow,  cover- 
ing the  mountain — how  vividly  I pictured 
it! — then  a sharp  frost  which  had  frozen 
this  deposit ; after  that  a measureless, 
blinding  snow-storm  and  a cyclonic  wind. 
When  all  seemed  calm  again,  the  second 
mass  of  snow  had  begun  to  slide  down 
the  frozen  surface  of  the  first,  quickening 
to  a terrific  pace,  tearing  down  the  leafless 
trunks  and  shooting  them  at  the  village 
like  giant  arrows  of  the  angry  gods.  One 
of  these  arrows  penetrated  the  trunk  of  a 
b great  cedar  on  the  plain  and  stuck  out  on 
both  sides,  making  a sort  of  cross,  which 
the  curious  came  from  far  and  near  to 
see.  But,  alas!  the  avalanche  had  not 
contented  itself  with  such  freakish  mani- 
festations; it  had  annihilated  the  new 
portion  of  the  village  which  had  dared 
crawl  nearer  the  mountain  when  the  rail- 
road— a railroad  in  Zloczszol ! — had  found 
it  cheaper  to  pass  near  the  base  than  to 
make  a circuit  round  the  congested  por- 
tion. 

Alas!  the  cheapness  was  illusory.  The 
depot  with  its  crowd  had  been  wiped  out 
as  by  the  offended  fury  of  the  mountain ; 
though  by  another  freakish  incident,  il- 
lustrating the  titanic  forces  at  work,  yet 
the  one  redeeming  detail  of  the  appalling 
catastrophe,  a small  train  of  three  car- 
riages that  had  just  moved  off  was  lifted 
up  bodily  by  the  terrible  wind  that  raced 
ahead  of  the  monstrous  sliding  snowball, 
and  was  clapped  down  in  a field  out  of  its 
reach,  as  if  by  a protecting  hand.  Not  a 
creature  on  it  was  injured. 

I had  passed  the  years  allotted  to  man 
by  the  Psalmist,  and  my  memory  of  the 
things  of  yesterday  had  begun  to  be  faint 
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and  elusive,  but  the  images  of  my  Zlocz- 
szol adventure  returned  with  a vividness 
that  grew  daily  more  possessive.  What 
had  become  of  Bethulah?  Was  she  alive? 
Was  she  dead?  And  which  were  the  sad- 
der alternative— to  have  felt  the  dark- 
ness of  early  deatli  closing  round  the 
great  hope,  or  to  have  survived  its  pos- 
sibility, and  old,  bent,  bitter,  and  deserted 
by  her  followers,  to  await  the  lesser  dis- 
enchantment of  the  grave? 

An  irresistible  instinct  impelled  me — 
aged  as  I was  myself — to  revisit  alone 
these  scenes  of  my  youth,  to  see  how  fate 
had  rounded  or  broken  off  its  grim  ironic 
story. 

I pass  over  the  stages  of  the  journey 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  I found  my- 
self again  in  the  mountain  village.  Alas! 
The  changes  on  the  route  had  prepared 
me  for  the  change  in  Zloczszol.  Rail- 
roads threw  their  bridges  over  the  gorges 
I had  climbed,  telegraph  poles  tamed  the 
erst  savage  forest  ways.  And  Zloczszol 
itself  had  now,  by  the  line  passing 
through  it,  expanded  into  a trading  cen- 
tre, with  vitality  enough  to  recuperate 
quickly  from  the  avalanche.  The  hotel 
was  clean  and  commodious,  but  I could 
have  better  endured  even  that  ancient 
sitting-room  in  which  the  squalling  baby 
was  rocked.  Strange,  I could  see  its  red 
wrinkled  face,  catch  the  very  timbre  of 
its  piping  cries!  Only  the  mountain  was 
unchanged,  and  the  pines  and  firs  that 
had  whispered  dreams  to  my  youth. whis- 
pered sleep  to  my  age.  Ah,  how  frail 
and  futile  is  the  life  of  man ! He  passes 
like  a shadow,  and  the  green  sunlit  earth 
he  trod  on  closes  over  him  and  takes  the 
tread  of  the  new  generations.  What  had 
I to  say  to  these  new  smart  people  in 
Zloczszol?  No,  the  dead  were  my  gossips 
and  neighbors.  For  me  more  than  the 
avalanche  had  desolated  Zloczszol.  I re- 
paired to  the  cemetery.  There  I should 
find  Yarchi.  It  was  no  use  looking  for 
him  under  the  porch  of  the  pine  cottage. 
And  there,  too,  I should  in  all  likelihood 
find  Bethulah ! 

But  Ben  David’s  tomb  was  the  first  I 
found,  carved  with  the  intersecting  trian- 
gles. The  date  showed  he  had  died  very 
soon  after  my  departure;  perhaps,  I 
thought  remorsefully,  my  importunities 
had  agitated  him  too  much.  All!  there 
at  last  was  Yarchi.  Under  a high  white 
stone  he  slept  as  soundly  as  any  straight 
corpse.  His  sneering  mouth  had  crum- 
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bled  to  dust,  but  I would  have  given 
much  to  hear  it  once  more  abuse  the 
Chassidim.  Propped  on  my  stick  and 
poring  over  the  faded  gilt  letters.  I re- 
called “the  handsome  stranger”  whom 
the  years  had  marred.  But  of  Bethulah 
I found  no  sign.  I wandered  back  and 
found  the  turreted  house,  but  it  had  been 
converted  into  a large  store,  and  from 
Bethulali’s  turret  window  hung  a great 
advertising  sky-sign. 

I returned  cheerlessly  to  the  hotel,  but 
as  the  sun  began  to  pierce  auspiciously 
through  the  bleakness  of  early  March, 
I was  about  to  sally  forth  again  in  the 
direction  of  Yarchis  ancient  cottage, 
when  the  porter  directed  me— as  if  I were 
a mere  tourist  — to  go  to  see  the  giant 
cedar  of  Lebanon  with  its  titanic  arrow. 
However,  I followed  his  instruction,  and 
pretty  soon  I espied  the  broad -girthed 
tree  towering  over  its  field,  with  the  for- 
eign transpiercing  trunk  about  fifteen 
feet  from  the  ground,  making  indeed  a 
vast  cross.  Leaning  against  the  sunlit 
cedar  was  a white-robed  figure,  and  as  I 
hobbled  nearer  I saw  by  the  shroud  and 
the  crown  of  flowers  that  I had  found 
Bethulah. 

At  my  approach  she  drew  herself  up 
in  statuesque  dignity,  upright  as  Ben 
David  of  yore,  and  looked  at  me  with 
keen  unclouded  eyes.  There  was  a won- 
drous beauty  of  old  age  in  her  face  and 
bearing.  The  silver  hair  banded  on  the 
temples  glistened  picturesquely  against  the 
reds  and  greens  and  golds  of  her  crown. 

“Ah,  stranger!”  she  said,  with  a gra- 
cious smile.  ‘‘You  return  to  us.” 

“You  recognize  me?”  I mumbled,  in 
amaze. 

“It  is  the  face  I loved  in  youth,”  she 
said,  simply. 

Strange,  happy,  wistful  tears  sprang  to 
my  old  eyes— some  blurred  sense  of  youth 
and  love  and  God. 

“ Your  youth  seems  with  you  still,”  I 
said.  “ Your  face  is  as  sweet,  your  voice 
as  full  of  music." 

The  old  ecstatic  look  lit  up  her  eyes. 
“It  is  God  who  keeps  me  ever  young, 
till  the  great  day  dawns.” 

I was  taken  aback.  What!  She  be- 
lieved still!  That  alternative  had  not 
figured  in  my  prevision  of  pathetic  closes. 
I was  silent,  but  the  old  tumult  of  thought 
raged  within  me. 

“ But  is  not  the  day  passed  forever?”  I 
murmured  at  last. 


The  light  in  her  eyes  became  queenly 
fire. 

“While  there  is  life,”  she  cried,  “in 
the  veins  of  the  house  of  Ben  David!” 
And  as  she  spoke  my  eye  caught  the 
gleam  of  the  Persian  emerald  on  her 
forefinger. 

“ And  your  worshippers  — what  of 
them?”  I asked. 

Her  eyes  grew  sad.  “After  my  fa- 
ther’s death — his  memory  for  a blessing! 
— the  pilgrims  fell  off,  and  when  the 
years  passed  without  the  miracle,  his 
folio wei*s  even  here  in  Zloczszol  began  to 
weaken.  And  slowly  a new  generation 
arose,  impatient  and  lax,  which  believed 
not  in  the  faith  of  their  forefathers  and 
mocked  my  footsteps,  saying,  ‘ Behold ! 
the  dreamer  cometh  f And  then  the 
black  fire-monster  came,  whizzing  daily 
to  and  fro  on  the  steel  lines  and  breath- 
ing out  fumes  of  unfaith,  and  the  youjig 
men  said,  ‘ Lo ! there  is  our  true  Redeem- 
er.’ Wherefore,  as  the  y cal's  waxed  and 
waned,  until  at  last  advancing  Death 
threw  his  silver  shadow  on  my  hair, 
even  the  faithful  grew  to  doubt,  and  they 
said,  ‘But  a few  short  years  more  and 
Death  must  claim  her,  her  mission  unful- 
filled, and  the  lamp  of  Israel’s  hope  shat- 
tered forever.  Perchance  it  is  we  that 
have  misunderstood  the  prophecies.  Not 
here,  not  here,  shall  God’s  great  miracle 
be  wrought;  this  is  not  holy  ground. 
“For  the  Lord  dwelleth  in  Zion,”’  they 
cried  with  the  Prophet.  ‘Only  on  the 
sacred  soil,  outside  of  which  God  has 
never  revealed  himself,  only  in  Pales- 
tine,’they  said,  ‘can  Israel’s  Redeemer  be 
born.  As  it  is  written,  “But  upon  Mount 
Zion  shall  be  deliverance,  and  there  shall 
be  holiness.”  ’ 

“ Then  these  and  the  scoffers  persuaded 
me,  seeing  that  I waxed  very  old,  and  I 
sold  my  father's  house — now  grown  of 
high  value — to  obtain  the  money  for  the 
journey,  and  I made  ready  to  start  for 
Jerusalem.  There  had  been  a whirl- 
wind and  a great  snow  the  day  before, 
and  I would  have  tarried,  but  they  said 
I must  arrive  in  the  Holy  City  ere  the 
eve  of  Chanukah.  And  putting  off  my 
shroud  and  my  crown,  seeing  that  only 
in  Jerusalem  I might  be  a bride,  I trust- 
ed myself  to  the  fire  monster,  and  a vast 
company  went  with  me  to  the  starting- 
place — both  of  those  who  believed  that 
salvation  was  of  Zion  and  those  who 
scoffed.  But  the  monster  had  scarcely 
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crawled  out  under  God's  free  heaven 
when  God's  hand  lifted  me  up  and  those 
with  me — for  my  blessedness  covered 
them  — and  put  us  down  very  far  off, 
while  a great  white  thunder-bolt  fell  upon 
the  building  and  upon  the  scoffers  and 
upon  those  who  had  prated  of  Zion,  and 
behold ! they  were  not.  The  multitude 
of  Moab  was  as  straw  trodden  down  for 
the  dunghill,  and  the  high  fort  of  the 
fire-monster  was  brought  down,  and  laid 
low,  and  brought  to  the  ground,  even  to 
the  dust.  Then  arose  a great  cry  from 
all  the  town  and  the  mountain,  and  a 
rending  of  garments  and  a weeping  in 
sackcloth.  And  many  returned  to  the 
faith  in  me,  for  God’s  hand  has  shown 
that  here  and  not  elsewhere  is  the  mir- 
acle to  be  wrought.  As  it  is  written,  word 
for  word,  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of 
Isaiah : 

4 4 4 And  He  will  destroy  in  this  moun- 
tain the  face  of  the  covering  cast  over 
all  people , and  the  vail  that  is  spread 
over  all  nations.  He  will  sivallow  up 
death  in  victory;  and  the  Lord  God 
will  wipe  away^tears  from  off  all  faces ; 
and  the  rebuke  of  His  people  shall  He 
take  away  from  off  all  the  earth:  for 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.  And  it  shall 
be  said  in  that  day , Lo,  this  is  our  God ; 
we  have  waited  for  Him , and  He  will  save 
us:  this  is  the  Lord;  we  have  waited 
for  Him , tee  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in 
His  salvation.  For  in  this  mountain 
shall  the  hand  of  the  Lord  rest , and 
Moab  shall  be  trodden  down  under  Him, 
even  as  straw  is  trodden  down  for  the 
dunghill.  And  He  shall  spread  forth 
His  hands  in  the  midst  of  them , as  he 
that  swimmeth  spreadeth  forth  his  hands 
to  swim : and  He  shall  bring  down  their 
pride  together  with  the  spoils  of  their 
hands.  And  the  fortress  of  the  high 
fort  of  thy  walls  shall  He  bring  down, 
lay  low , and  bring  to  the  ground,  even 
to  the  dust.' 

“And  here  in  this  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
transplanted  like  Israel  under  the  shadow 
of  this  alien  mountaiu,  the  Lord  has 
shot  a bolt,  for  a sign  to  all  that  can 
read.  And  here  I come  daily  to  pray, 
and  to  await  the  divine  moment.” 

She  ceased,  and  her  eyes  turned  to  the 


stainless  heaven.  And  as  I gazed  upon 
her  shining  face  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
fresh  flowers  and  leaves  of  her  crown, 
still  wet  with  the  dew,  seen  against  that 
garment  of  death  and  the  silver  of  de- 
caying life, were  symbolic  of  an  undying, 
ever-rejuvenescent  hope. 

IX. 

A last  surprise  awaited  me.  Betliu- 
lah  now  lived  all  alone  in  Yarchi’s  pine 
cottage,  which  the  years  had  left  un- 
touched. 

Whether  accident  or  purpose  settled 
her  there  I do  not  know,  but  my  heart 
was  overcharged  with  mingled  emotions 
as  I went  up  the  garden  the  next  day 
to  pay  her  a farewell  visit.  The  pop- 
pies flaunted  riotously  amid  the  neg- 
lected maize,  but  the  cottage  itself  seemed 
tidy. 

It  was  the  season  when  the  cold  wrink- 
led lips  of  winter  meet  the  first  kiss  of 
spring,  and  death  is  passing  into  resur- 
rection. It  was  the  hour  when  the  chill 
shadows  steal  upon  the  sunlit  day.  In 
the  sky  was  the  shot  purple  of  a rolling 
moor,  merging  into  a glow  of  lovely 
green. 

I stood  under  the  porch  where  Yarchi 
had  been  wont  to  sun  and  snuff  himself, 
and  knocked  at  the  door,  but  receiving 
no  answer,  I lifted  the  latch  softly  and 
looked  in. 

Bethulah  was  at  her  little  table,  her 
head  lying  on  a great  old  Bible  which 
her  arms  embraced.  One  long  finger  of 
departing  sunlight  pointed  through  the 
window  and  touched  the  flowers  on  the 
gray  hair.  I stole  in  with  a cold  fear 
that  she  was  dead.  But  she  seemed  only 
asleep,  with  that  sleep  of  old  age  which 
is  so  near  to  death  and  is  yet  the  renewal 
of  life. 

I was  curious  to  see  what  she  had  been 
reading.  It  was  the  eighteenth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  and  in  the  shadow  of  her 
crown  ran  the  verses: 

44  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abraham, 
Wherefore  did  Sarah  laugh,  saying , 
Shall  I of  a surety  bear  a child,  which 
am  old  V' 

4 Is  anything  too  hard  for  the 
Lord  t" 
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DURING  a recent  visit  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy  in  Lon- 
don I was  astonished  at  the  rarity  of 
women’s  portraits,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
vulgar  manner  in  which  the  few  I found 
there  were  treated.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  many  excellent  portraits  of 
men,  signed,  for  the  most  part,  with  fa- 
mous names.  Portraits  of  austere  ma- 
gistrates, hard-featured  soldiers,  and  gen- 
tleman farmers  in  irreproachable  boots 
and  with  nobly  insignificant  faces 
abounded;  but  I could  not  help  wonder- 
ing, for  I had  but  recently  returned  from 
pilgrimages  through  the  marvellous  col- 
lections of  the  National  Gallery  and 
Buckingham  Palace,  where  the  sovereign 
distinction  of  the  great  English  painters 
of  the  eighteenth  century  still  lives  in 
their  incomparable  portraits  of  women, 
how  so  wide  a gulf  separates  the  ideals  of 
the  Wattses,  the  Millaises,  and  the  Or- 
chardsons  of  to-day  from  the  Reynoldses, 
the  Gainsboroughs,  and  the  Romneys  of 
yesterday.  I asked  myself,  a trifle  sadly, 
what  mysterious  evolution  can  have 
taken  place  in  the  aesthetic  composition 
of  English  painters  which  seems  to  have 
systematically  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
beauty  of  woman?  Notone  among  them 
to-day  is  worthy  of  immortalizing,  like 
Gainsborough,  the  queenly  grace  of  a 
Duchess  of  Clarence,  the  charming  fea- 
tures of  a Mary  Robinson,  or  perpetuat- 
ing, like  Romney,  the  bewitching  charms 
of  a Lady  Hamilton. 

Of  course  no  one  can  deny  that  Rossetti 
and  Burne-Jones,  the  great  feminists  of 
pre-Raphaelism,  have  raised  a votive  altar 
to  feminine  beauty,  but  wTho  would  care 
to  assert  that  on  their  wonderful  can- 
vases we  find  depicted  the  woman  of  to- 
day? Their  women  live  as  pure  archan- 
gel ic  forms  deprived  of  wings,  original 
apparitions  evoked  by  the  intense  dream 
of  two  great  artists,  but  having  existence 
only  in  an  imaginary  life— in  the  blue  ex- 
panse of  the  ideal.  And  yet  during  my 
short  stay  in  England  I was  able  to  con- 
vince myself  that  the  same  royal  beauties 
still  tread  the  English  soil,  superb  mod- 


els who  no  longer  find  painters  capable  of 
immortalizing  their  ephemeral  charms. 

But  if  the  painter  of  the  modern  wo- 
man has  very,  nearly  disappeared  in  Eng- 
land, he  has  revealed  himself  during  the 
last  few  years  in  America,  finding  new 
expression  in  the  personality  of  a few 
painters  whose  seductive  originality  is 
essentially  modern,  but  sustained  by  an 
independent  respect  for  the  noble  quali- 
ties of  the  old  masters,  Velasquez,  Van- 
dyck,  and  Gainsborough.  In  citing 
Whistler,  Sargent,  Dannat,  and  Alexan- 
der I only  mention  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
amples, whose  talents  have  been  trium- 
phantly affirmed,  and  each  in  his  own 
individual  direction. 

John  W.  Alexander,  the  subject  of  this 
short  sketch,  without  having  succumbed 
to  the  somewhat  tyrannical  influence  of 
Whistler,  often  exhibits  a strong  affinity 
to  the  great  American,  just  as  Whistler 
on  his  part  shows  his  affinity  to  Velas- 
quez— sympathetic  ascendencies  which 
each  should  regard  with  pride. 

It  was  at  the  Salon  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars  in  the  spring  of  1893  that  I first  be- 
came acquainted  with  Alexander’s  work, 
and  the  effect  it  produced  upon  me  was  so 
strong  that  from  the  date  of  this  first  ex- 
hibit I have  watched  the  diverse  mani- 
festations of  his  original  and  independent 
brush  with  close  attention. 

In  this  initial  exhibit  he  set  before  the 
public  three  life-sized  paintings  of  wo- 
men— the  portraits  of  a woman  in  yellow, 
a woman  in  black,  and  a woman  in  gray 
— which  formed  a sort  of  feminine  trip- 
tych filled  with  fine  qualities  of  painting 
and  drawing.  These  three  pictures,  paint- 
ed freely  on  9 coarse,  rough -grained  can- 
vas, presented  an  agreeable  flat  surface 
to  the  eye,  but  this  effect  was  produced 
without  any  loss  of  brilliancy  because  of 
the  frankness  of  their  color,  which  was 
broadly  applied,  and  relieved  here  and 
there  by  a skilfully  treated  and  discreet 
contrast.  In  the  portrait  in  gray,  for  in- 
stance, this  contrast  was  produced  by  the 
bow  of  red  ribbon  in  the  hair;  in  the 
portrait  in  yellow,  by  the  green  sash; 
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and  in  the  portrait  r;n!v  in  biaek,  a too  free  drawing  and  a somewhat  sir 
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a fugitive  charm  of  contour  and  line 
that  intensity  of  vision  which  gives  value 
to  work  like  that  of  Holbein,  Clouet,  and 
Ingres. 

To-day,  by  persistent  work  and  keen 
observation,  the  painter  has  mastered  the 
qualities  which  were  wanting  at  first,  and 
which  caused  some  critics  to  affirm  that 
although  he  possessed  correctness  of  vi- 
sion, he  would  never  be  more  than  a clever 
colorist,  a charming  but  superficial  paint- 
er of  poses,  attitudes,  and  draperies — in 
short,  a brilliant  impressionist  in  the  art 
of  portraiture. 

Alexander  has  victoriously  refilled 
these  apprehensions.  Without  losing 
any  of  the  fine  qualities  of  his  early  as- 
pirations, which  impelled  him  toward 
light  effects,  freshness  of  flesh  tones,  and 
backgrounds  of  simple  draperies  and  foli- 
age, toward  the  juvenile  simplicity  of  the 
primitives,  and  a search  for  grace  and  life 
in  the  attitudes  and  supreme  elegance  in 
the  toilet  of  his  sitters,  he  has  yet  gained 
the  firmness  and  precision  he  lacked,  and 
now  occupies  one  of  the  foremost  places 
among  the  portrait-painters  of  the  epoch. 
From  simply  caressing  the  canvas  his 
brush  has  become  penetrating,  and  the 
pictures  he  now  shows  us  possess— and 
this  we  consider  the  highest  praise  that 
can  be  bestowed  upon  his  talent  — not 
only  the  charm  of  life,  but  also  an  inten- 
sity of  thought.  He  gives  us  glimpses 
of  the  soul  within,  and  I remember  por- 
traits of  his,  that  of  the  painter  Thaulow 
among  others,  which  will  remain  a s chefs- 
d'a'Hvre  of  their  kind;  while  the  Amer- 
ican poet  Walt  Whitman  has  inspired 
one  of  his  finest  and  most  psychological 
canvases.  These  two  pictures  suffice  as 
examples  to  demonstrate,  representing  as 
they  do  the  superb  virility  of  his  models, 
that  Alexander  is  not  alone  the  delicate 
and  refined  painter  of  feminine  elegance. 

He  has  certainly  succeeded  in  convin- 
cing us  of  his  versatility,  for  he  has  been 
able,  after  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  the.  masterly  portrait  of  a fair-headed 
lady  in  black,  which  he  exhibited  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars  in  1894,  and  which  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  his  strongest  produc- 
tions, to  give  us  both  an  admirable  still- 
life  and  a landscape  tilled  with  fresh  and 
tender  melancholy. 

Later — very  much  later,  let  us  hope — 
when  a complete  catalogue  is  made  of  his 
work,  it  would  surprise  me  if  it  did  not 
include,  among  many  other  line  examples 


emanating  f 1*011)  this  essentially  modern 
temperament,  a number  of  landscapes  of 
considerable  value.  This  opinion  was 
borne  strongly  upon  me  after  visiting  his 
studio,  where  many  interesting  studies 
and  sketches  lie  half  hidden  behind  its 
furniture,  bearing  testimony  to  Alexan- 
der’s keen  interest  in  the  vast  open-air 
nature  which  unfolds  itself  before  him 
whenever  be  leaves  the  city*  to  seek  a 
needed  change,  after  long  periods  of  hard 
work  and  constant  striving  for  improve- 
ment. 

Alexander  is  so  well  known  by  his 
portraits  that,  in  making  a selection 
among  his  works  for  reproducing  as  il- 
lustrations for  tli is  article,  it  has  seemed 
more  interesting  to  choose  examples  of  a 
phase  which  is  perhaps  less  familiar  to 
bis  American  admirers. 

The  two  large  pictures  the  “Pot  of 
Basil’5  and  “Pandora*’  figured  respec- 
tively in  1897  and  1898  at  the  spring  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Salon  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  In  them  we  find  what  seems  to  us 
the  same  preoccupation  on  the  part  of 
the  painter  to  make  the  study  of  line  and 
a skilful  juxtaposition  of  harmonious  col- 
ors the  chief  means  of  producing  his  ef- 
fect. although  in  both  the  strong  contrast 
of  light  and  shade  produced  by  an  artifi- 
cial  light  is  closely  studied. 

These  qualities  characterize  not  alone 
these  purely  imaginative  compositions, 
but  are  to  be  found  in  all  bis  portraits, 
imparting  to  them  an  interest  as  com- 
plete arrangements  quite  independent  of 
their  value  as  likenesses.  His  desire 
seems  ever  to  be  to  avoid  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  purely  conventional  presentation 
of  bis  sitters,  and  lie  naturally  finds  this 
easiest  in  bis  portraits  of  women. 

The  small  picture  “Spring  Flowers** 
illustrates  this  purpose  perhaps  better 
than  anything  that  can  be  written.  It 
is  in  reality  the  portrait  of  a graceful 
woman  bending  over  a bowl  of  pink 
flowers  in  one  of  the  natural  but  sponta- 
neous poses  to  which  the  painter  lias  ac- 
customed us. 

John  Alexander  was  born  in  Alleghe- 
ny City,  a suburb  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Left  an  orphan  before  lie  reach- 
ed the  age  of  live,  he  was  brought  up  by 
his  maternal  grandparents.  When  lie 
bad  nearly  reached  the  age  of  twelve  he 
grew  very  restless,  and  tired  of  the  re- 
slrainls  of  school.  A number  of  his  play- 
mates were  already  earning  their  own 
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the  open  air  and  freedom  of  his  new  life  lie  watched  and  talked  to  the  hoy,  in* 
suited  him,  and  he  persevered  in  it  until  teres  I ed  himself  in  his  desire  to  learn  to 
he  happened  to  attract  the  attention  of  draw,  and,  becoming  attached  to  Turn, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  telegraph  com-  soon  after  adopted  him  legally,  and  took 
pany,  Colonel  Edward  J.  Allen,  who  had  him  to  live  in  his  family,  persuading  him 
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noticed  that  the  young  messenger  spent 
all  his  leisure  moments  in  scribbling  and 
sketching,  and  that  his  rough  and  child- 
ishly inexperienced  drawings  showed  dis 
imct  promise  of  an  artistic  vocation. 


without  too  much  difficulty  to  return  to 
school  and  finish  his  interrupted  educa- 
tion. Meanwhile  Alexanders  grandpar- 
ents had  died,  and  the  hoy  was  left  with 
this  generous  protector  as  his  only  friend. 
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this  would  be  to  become  an  illustrator. 
His  first  experiences  in  his  attempt  to 
carry  out  this  plan  were  anything  but 
encouraging.  His  naive  drawings  and 
paintings  were  politely  but  firmly  de- 
clined by  the  art  editors  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented them.  He  was  not  easily  dis- 
couraged, however,  and  he  made  persist- 
ent but  futile  attempts  to  find  a position 
in  the  art  department  of  Harper’s  pub- 
lish ing:house.  His  productions  were  con- 
sidered much  too  crude,  and  he  had  al- 
most given  up  hope  when,  during  one  of 
his  visits  to  the  editor,  he  discovered  by 
some  accident  that  the  department  needed 
an  office  - boy,  and  immediately  offered 
himself  for  the  place. 

His  venture  proved  successful,  for  he 
remained  in  the  art  department,  first  as 
office  boy,  and  afterwards  as  one  of  its 
illustrators  for  about  three  years,  working 
all  the  time  to  perfect  his  hand  and  eye. 

After  a long  and  weary  struggle  a 
wide  horizon  was  slowly  opening  out  be- 
fore him,  although  many  obstacles  still 
barred  his  path.  He  cherished  a very 
natural  desire  to  go  abroad  and  study  the 
old  masters,  as  he  was  anxious  to  give 
himself  as  broad  an  opportunity  as  possi- 
ble for  development.  With  this  in  view, 
at  the  end  of  his  three  years  with  the 
Harpers  lie  left  America  for  Europe,  in 
the  companionship  of  a younger  brother 
of  Stanley  Reinhart,  the  illustrator. 

Neither  of  the  young  men  knew  a word 
of  French.  They  reached  Paris  in  the 
summer-time,  and  having  no  friends 
there,  after  visiting  the  galleries,  altered 
their  plans,  which  had  included  study  in 
the  French  schools,  and  passed  on  to 
Munich,  making  this  selection  principal- 
ly because  Reinhart  knew  a few  words  of 
German. 

In  Munich,  Alexander  at  once  entered 
the  drawing-school  in  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts,  but  after  a three 
months'  trial  he  found  living,  even  in 
the  cheap  Bavarian  capital,  too  much  of 
a strain  upon  his  resources.  He  was 
strictly  limited  to  what  he  had  managed 
to  put  aside  during  the  three  years  of  his* 
apprenticeship  as  an  illustrator,  and  the 
duration  of  his  stay  abroad  depended  en- 
tirely upon  the  strict  economizing  of  his 
slender  store.  In  order  to  spare  his  purse 
as  much  as  possible,  he  gave  up  Munich 
and  went  to  Polling,  an  Upper  Bavarian 
village,  where  a number  of  young  Amer- 
ican painters  had  formed  a colony.  Liv- 
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ing  and  models  cost  very  little  in  Polling, 
and  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  youthful 
enthusiasm  under  a hospitable  sky;  and 
once  more  breathing  to  some  extent  his 
native  air,  he  set  to  work  with  indefati- 
gable ardor  at  his  painting. 

It  was  during  this  sojourn  in  Polling 
that  he  received  a medal  from  the  Munich 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  for  his  drawings. 

After  staying  in  Polling  about  a year, 
he  accompanied  the  painter  Duveneck  to 
Venice,  and  from  there  they  subsequently 
moved  on  to  Florence,  where  Alexander 
was  able  to  open  his  eyes  on  its  marvels 
of  art,  and  feast  his  soul  with  the  sublime 
spectacle  of  the  triumphant  immortality 
of  the  great  Italian  masters. 

He  remained  in  Florence  for  some  time, 
dividing  his  days  between  giving  lessons 
and  painting,  and  he  always  speaks  in 
the  warmest  terms  of  the  advice  and  en- 
couragement he  received  all  the  time  he 
was  there  from  Duveneck,  from  whose 
brilliant  work  so  many  other  young 
Americans  have  also  drawn  inspiration. 

Realizing  finally  that  Florence,  in  spite 
of  all  its  art  treasures,  was  not  the  best 
place  for  a modern  painter  to  settle  per- 
manently, he  decided  to  leave  it,  and  re- 
turned to  New  York  after  three  years  of 
absence  — years  well  employed  in  hard 
study  and  profitable  observation. 

For  some  time  after  his  return  he  con- 
tinued illustrating  for  the  magazines,  but 
no  one  doubted  by  this  time  that  a more 
brilliant  career  lay  before  him.  It  was 
now  that  he  was  able  to  realize  his  de- 
sire to  become  known  as  a painter  of 
portraits,  and  from  this  period  his  suc- 
cess in  this  direction  has  accentuated  it- 
self, and  he  has  been  kept  busy  with  com- 
missions. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York 
has  been  enriched  by  his  fine  portrait  of 
Walt  Whitman,  and  since  then  the  mu- 
seums of  both  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
have  honored  him  by  the  acquisition  of 
his  two  works  the  portrait  of  the  painter 
Thaulow  and  his  “Isabella  and  the  Pot 
of  Basil.” 

During  a summer  spent  in  Europe  his 
facile  and  truthful  pencil  fixed  with  as- 
tonishing fidelity  the  historic  features 
of  Browning,  Swinburne,  Stevenson,  and 
many  others — among  them  the  dolorously 
beautiful  physiognomy  of  Alphonse  Dau- 
det. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  the  young  painter 
broke  down  in  health,  which  for  a time 
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legged  on  her  father’s  lawn  and  turned 
on  the  hose  for  her  play.  Yet  he  barely 
missed  her  when  she  went  to  an  Eastern 
school,  and  only  thrilled  vaguely  when 
she  came  back  like  one  of  Gibson’s  pic- 
tures, carrying  herself  with  stateliness. 
There  was  something  in  her  blue  eyes  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  blue  eyes.  He 
was  housed  with  her  family  in  the  same 
hotel  at  the  island  before  he  completely 
understood  the  magnitude  of  what  had 
befallen  him. 

44 1 am  awfully  set  up  because  you 
have  chosen  me,”  she  admitted  at  first. 
He  liked  to  have  her  proud  as  of  a con- 
quest, and  he  was  conscious  of  that  gen- 
eral favor  which  stamped  him  a good 
match,  even  for  a girl  half  his  age. 

44  How  much  have  you  done  this  morn- 
ing?'’ she  inquired,  looking  at  his  desk. 

“Enough  to  tide  over  the  time  until 
you  came.  Determination  and  execution 
are  not  one  with  me  now.”  Her  hands 
were  cold,  and  he  warmed  them  against 
his  face. 

44  It  was  during  your  married  life  that 
determination  and  execution  were  one?” 

“ Decidedly.  For  that  was  my  plod- 
ding age.  Sometimes  when  I am  tin- 
gling with  impatience  here  I look  back 
in  wonder  on  the  dogged  drive  of  those 
days.  Work  is  an  unhappy  man’s  best 
friend.  I have  no  concealments  from 
you,  Lily.  You  know  I never  loved  my 
wife — not  this  way — though  I made  her 
happy;  I did  my  duty.  She  told  me 
when  she  died  that  I had  made  her  hap- 
py. People  cannot  help  their  limita- 
tions.” 

4‘  Do  you  love  me?”  she  asked,  her  lips 
close  to  his  ear. 

“ I am  you ! Your  blood  flows  through 
my  veins.  I feel  you  rush  through  me. 
You  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  love  like 
that,  do  you?” 

She  shook  her  head. 

44  When  you  are  out  of  my  sight  I do 
not  live;  I simply  wait.  What  is  the 
weird  power  in  you  that  creates  such  gi- 
gantic passion?” 

41  The  power  is  all  in  your  imagination. 
You  simply  don’t  know  me.  You  think 
I am  a prize.  Why,  I — flirt, — and  I’ve — 
kissed  men!” 

He  laughed.  44  You  would  be  a queer 
girl,  at  your  age,  if  you  hadn’t — kissed 
men— a little.  Whatever  your  terrible 
past  has  been,  it  has  made  you  the  infi- 
nite darling  that  you  are!” 


She  moved  her  eyes  to  watch  the 
leaves  twinkling  in  front  of  the  lime- 
kiln. 

44 1 must  go,”  she  said. 

4 4 4 1 must  go  ’ !”  he  mocked.  44  You  are 
no  sooner  here  than — 4 1 must  go’ !” 

44 1 can’t  be  with  you  all  the  time.  You 
don’t  care  for  appearances,  so  I have  to.” 

44  Appearances  are  nothing.  This  is 
the  only  real  thing  in  the  universe.” 

44  But  I really  must  go.”  She  lifted 
her  wilful  chin  and  sat  still.  They  stared 
at  each  other  in  the  silence  of  lovers. 
Though  the  girl’s  face  was  without  a line, 
she  was  more  skilled  in  the  play  of  love 
than  he. 

44  Indeed  I must  go.  Your  eyes  are 
half  shut,  like  a gentian.” 

44  When  you  are  living  intensely  jrou 
don’t  look  at  the  world  through  wide-open 
eyes,”  said  Maurice.  44 1 never  let  myself 
go  before.  Repression  has  been  the  law 
of  my  life.  Think  of  it!  In  a long  life- 
time I have  loved  but  two  persons— the 
woman  I told  you  of,  and  you.  Twenty 
years  ago  I found  out  what  life  meant. 
For  the  first  time,  I knew!  But  I was 
already  married.  I took  that  beautiful 
love  by  the  throat  and  choked  it  down. 
Afterwards,  when  I was  free,  the  woman 
I first  loved  was  married.  How  long  I 
have  had  to  wait  for  you  to  bloom,  lotos 
flower!  This  is  living!  All  the  other 
years  were  preparation.” 

44  Do  you  never  see  her?”  inquired  the 
girl. 

44  Who?  That  first  one?  I have  avoid- 
ed her.” 

44  She  loved  you.” 

44  With  the  blameless  passion  that  we 
both  at  first  thought  was  the  most  perfect 
friendship.” 

44  Wouldn’t  you  marry  her  now  if  she 
were  free?” 

44  No.  It  is  ended.  We  have  grown 
apart  in  renunciation  for  twenty  years. 
I am  not  one  that  changes  easily,  you 
see.  You  have  taken  what  I could  not 
withhold  from  you,  and  it  is  yours.  I 
am  in  your  power.” 

They  heard  a great  steamer  blowing 
upon  the  straits.  Its  voice  reverberated 
through  the  woods.  The  girl’s  beautiful 
face  was  full  of  a tender  wistful  ness,  half 
maternal.  Neither  jealousy  nor  pique 
marred  its  exquisite  sympathy.  It  was 
such  an  expression  as  an  untamed  wood- 
nymph  might  have  worn,  contemplating 
the  life  of  man. 
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“ Don’t  be  sad,”  she  breathed. 

Vague  terror  shot  through  Maurice’s 
gaze. 

“ That  is  a strange  thing  for  you  to  say 
to  me,  Lily.  Is  it  all  you  can  say — when 
I love  you  so?” 

44 1 was  thinking  of  the  other  woman. 
Did  she  suffer?” 

“ At  any  rate,  she  has  the  whole  world 
now — beauty,  talent,  wealth,  social  pres- 
tige. She  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
women  in  this  country.” 

“ Do  I know  her  name?” 

‘‘Quite  well.  She  has  been  a person 
of  consequence  since  you  were  a child.” 

“ I couldn't  capture  the  whole  world,” 
mused  Lily.  Maurice  kissed  her  small 
fingers. 

“ Some  one  else  will  put  it  in  your  lap, 
to  keep  or  throw  away  as  you  choose.” 

The  hurried  tink-tank  of  an  approach- 
ing cow-bell  suggested  passers.  Then  a 
whir  of  wheels  could  be  heard  through 
tangled  wilderness.  The  girl  met  his  lips 
with  a lingering  which  trembled  through 
all  his  body,  and  withdrew  herself. 

“ Now  I am  going.  Are  you  coming 
down  the  trail  with  me?” 

Maurice  shut  the  lime-kiln  door,  and 
crossed  with  her  a grassy  avenue  to  find 
among  birches  the  ravelled  ends  of  & path 
called  the  White  Islander’s  Trail.  You 
may  know  it  first  by  a triangle  of  roots 
at  the  foot  of  an  oak.  Thence  a thread, 
barely  visible  to  expert  eyes,  winds  to 
some  mossy  dead  pines  and  crosses  a rot- 
ten log.  There  it  becomes  a trail  cleav- 
ing the  heights,  and  plunging  boldly  up 
and  down  evergreen  glooms  to  a road 
parallel  with  the  cliff.  Once,  when  the 
island  was  freshly  drenched  in  rain,  Lily 
breathed  deeply,  gazing  down  the  tunnel 
floored  with  rock  and  pine  needles,  a flask 
of  incense.  “ It  is  like  the  violins!” 

In  that  seclusion  of  heaven  Maurice 
could  draw  her  slim  shape  to  him,  for  the 
way  is  so  narrow  that  two  are  obliged  to 
walk  close.  They  parted  near  the  wider 
entrance,  where  a stump  reared  itself 
against  the  open  sky,  bearing  a stick  like 
a bow,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a 
crouching  figure. 

“There  is  the  Indian  on  the  trail,”  said 
Lily.  “You  must  go  back  now.” 

“He  looks  so  formidable,”  said  Mau- 
rice; “especially  in  twilight,  and,  except 
at  noon,  it  is  always  twilight  here.  But 
when  you  reach  him  he  is  nothing  but  a 
stump.” 


“ He  is  more  than  a stump,”  she  in- 
sisted. “ He  is  a real  Indian,  and  some 
day  will  get  up  and  take  a scalp!  It  gives 
me  a shiver  every  time  I come  in  sight 
of  him  crouched  on  the  trail!” 

“ Do  you  know,”  complained  her  lover, 
“ that  you  haven’t  told  me  once  to-dav?” 

“Well— Ido.” 

“ How  much?” 

“Oh-a  little!” 

“ A little  will  not  do!” 

“ Then — a great  deal.” 

“ I want  all-all!” 

Her  eyes  wandered  toward  the  Indian 
on  the  trail,  and  the  bow  of  her  mouth 
was  bent  in  a tantalizing  curve. 

“ I have  told  you  I love  you.  Why 
doesn’t  that  satisfy  you?” 

“ It  isn’t  enough  !” 

“ Perhaps  I can’t  satisfy  you.  I love 
you  all  I can.” 

“All  you  can?”  1 

“ Yes.  Maybe  I can’t  love  you  as 
much  as  you  want  me  to.  I am  shal- 
low !” 

“ For  God’s  sake,  don’t  say  you  are 
shallow!  There  is  deep  under  deep  in 
you!  I couldn’t  have  staked  my  life  on 
you,  I couldn’t  have  loved  you,  if  there 
hadn’t  been!  Say  I have  only  touched 
the  surface  yet,  but  don’t  say  you  are 
shallow !” 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

“There  isn’t  enough  of  me.  Do  you 
know,”  sheexclaimed,  whimsically,  “ that's 
the  Indian  on  the  trail!  You’ll  never 
feel  quite  sure  of  me,  will  you?” 

Maurice’s  lips  moved.  “You  are  my 
own  !” 

She  kept  him  at  bay  with  her  eyes, 
though  they  filled  slowly  with  tears. 

“I  am  a child  of  the  devil !” exclaimed 
Lily,  with  vehemence.  “I  give  people 
trouble,  and  make  them  suffer!” 

“ She  classes  me  with  4 people  ’ !”  Mau- 
rice thought.  He  said,  “ Have  I ever 
blamfed  you  for  anything?” 

“No.” 

“Then  don’t  blame  yourself.  I will 
simply  take  what  you  can  give  me.  That 
is  all  I could  take.  Forgive  me  for  lov- 
ing  you  too  much.  I will  try  to  love  you 
less*” 

“No,”  the  girl  demurred.  “I  don’t 
want  you  to  do  that.” 

“I  am  very  unreasonable,”  he  said, 
humbly.  “But  the  rest  of  the  world  is  a 
shadow.  You  are  my  one  reality.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  universe  but  you.” 
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She  brushed  her  eyes  fiercely.  “ I 
mustn't  cry.  I’ll  have  to  explain  it  if  I 
do,  and  the  lids  will  be  red  all  day.” 

The  man  felt  internally  seared,  as  by 
burning  lava, with  the  conviction  that  he 
had  staked  his  all  late  in  life  on  what 
could  never  be  really  his.  She  would  dif- 
fuse herself  through  many.  He  was  con- 
centrated in  her.  His  passion  had  its  lips 
burned  shut. 

“I  am  Providence’s  favorite  bag-hold- 
er,” was  his  bitter  thought.  “The  game 
is  never  for  me.” 

“Good  by,”  said  Lily. 

k*  Good-by,”  said  Maurice. 

“ Are  you  coming  into  the  casino  to- 
night?” 

“ If  you  will  be  there.” 

“I  have  promised  a lot  of  dances. 
Good-by.  Go  back  and  work.” 

“Yes,  I must  work,”  said  Maurice. 

She  gave  him  a olefiant,  radiant  smile, 
and  ran  toward  the  Indian  on  the  trail. 
He  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
tramped  the  woods  until  nightfall. 

At  first  he  mocked  himself.  “Oh  yes, 
she  loves  me!  I’m  glad,  at  any  rate,  that 
she  loves  me!  There  will  be  enough  to 
moisten  my  lips  with;  and  if  I thirst  for 
an  ocean,  that  is  not  her  fault.” 

Why  had  a woman  been  made  who 
could  inspire  such  passion  without  return- 
ing it?  He  reminded  himself  that  she 
was  of  a later,  a gayer,  lighter,  less  stren- 
uous generation  than  his  own.  Thou- 
sands of  men  had  waded  blood  for  a prin- 
ciple and  a lost  cause  in  his  day.  In  hers 
the  gigantic  republic  stood  up  a menace 
to  nations.  The  struggle  for  existence 
was  over  before  she  was  born.  Yet  wo- 
men seemed  more  in  earnest  now  than 
ever  before.  He  said  to  himself,  “ I have 
al>vays  picked  out  natures  as  fatal  to  me 
as  a death-warrant,  and  fastened  my  life 
to  them.” 

The  thought  stabbed  him  that  perhaps 
his  wife,  whom  he  had  believed  satis- 
fied, had  carried  such  hopeless  anguish 
as  he  now  carried.  Tardy  remorse  for 
what  he  could  not  help  gave  him  the 
feeling  of  a murderer.  And  since  he 
knew  himself  how  little  may  be  given 
under  the  bond  of  marriage,  he  could  not 
look  forward  and  say,  “ My  love  will  yet 
be  mine!” 

He  would,  indeed,  have  society  on  his 
side;  and  children — he  drew  his  breath 
hard  at  that.  Her  ways  with  children 
were  divine.  He  had  often  watched  her 


instinctive  mothering  of,  and  drawing 
them  around  her.  And  it  should  be  much 
to  him  that  he  might  look  at  and  touch 
her.  There  was  life  in  her  mere  presence. 

He  felt  the  curse  of  the  artistic  temper- 
ament, which  creates  in  man  the  exquisite 
sensitiveness  of  woman. 

Taking  the  longest  and  hardest  path 
home  around  the  eastern  beach,  Maurice 
turned  once  on  impulse,  parted  a screen 
of  birches,  and  stepped  into  an  amphi- 
theatre of  the  cliff,  moss -clothed  and 
cedar- walled.  It  sloped  downward  in 
three  terraces.  A balcony  or  high  para- 
pet of  stone  hung  on  one  side,  a rock  low 
and  broad  stood  in  the  centre,  and  an  un- 
mistakable chair  of  rock,  cushioned  with 
vividly  green-branched  moss,  waited  au 
occupant.  Maurice  sat  down,  wondering 
if  any  other  human  being,  perplexed  and 
tortured,  had  ever  domiciled  there  for  a 
brief  time.  Slim  alder-trees  and  maples 
were  clasped  in  moss  to  their  waists.  The 
spacious  open  was  darkened  by  dense 
shade  overhead.  Bois  Blanc  was  plainly 
in  view  from  the  beach.  But  the  eastern 
islands  stretched  a line  of  foliage  in  grow- 
ing dusk.  Maurice  felt  the  cooling  bene- 
diction of  the  place.  This  world  is  such 
a good  world  to  be  happy  in,  if  you  have 
the  happiness. 

When  the  light  faded  he  went  on, 
climbing  low  headlands  which  jutted  into 
the  water,  and  sliding  down  on  the  other 
side ; so  that  he  reached  the  hotel  physi- 
cally exhausted,  and  had  his  dinner  sent 
to  his  room.  But  a vitality  constantly 
renewing  itself  swept  away  every  trace  of 
his  hard  day  when  he  entered  the  gayly 
lighted  casino. 

He  no  longer  danced,  not  because  dan- 
cing ceased  to  delight  him,  but  because  the 
serious  business  of  life  had  left  no  room 
for  it.  He  walked  along  the  waxed  floor, 
avoiding  the  circling  procession  of  waltz- 
era,  and  bowing  to  a bank  of  pretty  faces, 
but  thinking  his  own  thought,  in  growing 
bitterness:  “They  who  live  blameless 
lives  are  the  fools  of  fate.  If  I had  it  to 
do  over  again,  I would  take  what  I want- 
ed in  spite  of  everything,  and  let  the 
consequences  fall  where  they  would!” 
Looking  up,  he  met  in  the  eyes  the  wo- 
man of  his  early  love. 

Siie  was  holding  court,  for  a person  of 
such  consequence  became  the  centre  of 
the  caravansary  from  the  instant  of  her 
arrival;  and  she  gave  him  her  hand  with 
the  conventional  frankness  and  self-com- 
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mand  that  set  her  apart  from  the  weak. 
Once  more  he  knew  she  was  a woman  to 
be  worshipped,  whose  presence  rebuked 
the  baseness  he  had  just  thought. 

“ Perhaps  it  was  she  who  kept  me  from 
being  worse,”  Maurice  recognized  in  a 
flash ; “ not  I myself!” 

“Why,  Mrs.  Carstang,  I didn’t  know 
you  were  here!”  he  spoke,  with  warmth 
around  the  heart. 

“ We  came  at  noon.” 

“And  I was  in  the  woods  all  day.” 
Maurice  greeted  the  red -cheeked,  elder- 
ly Mr.  Carstang,  whom,  according  to  half 
the  world,  his  wife  doted  upon,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  other  half,  she  simply  en- 
dured. At  any  rate,  he  looked  pleased 
with  his  lot. 

While  Maurice  stood  talking  with  Mrs. 
Carstang,  the  new  grief  and  the  old 
strangely  neutralized  each  other.  It  was 
as  if  they  met  and  grappled,  and  he  had 
numb  peace.  The  woman  of  his  first 
love  made  him  proud  of  that  early  bond. 
She  was  more  than  she  had  been  then. 
But  Lily  moved  past  him  with  a smile. 
Her  dancing  was  visible  music.  It  had  a 
penetrating  grace — hers,  and  no  other  per- 
son’s iu  the  world.  The  floating  of  a slim 
nymph  down  a forest  avenue,  now  sepa- 
rating from  her  partner,  and  now  joining 
him  at  caprice,  it  rushed  through  Maurice 
like  some  recollection  of  the  Golden  Age, 
when  he  had  stood  imprisoned  in  a tree. 
There  was  little  opportunity  to  do  any- 
thing but  watch  her,  for  she  was  more  in 
demand  than  any  other  girl  in  the  casino. 
Hop  nights  were  her  unconscious  ova- 
tions. He  took  a kiud  of  aching  delight 
in  her  dancing.  For  while  it  gratified  an 
artist  to  the  core,  it  separated  her  from 
her  lover  and  gave  her  to  other  men. 

Next  morning  he  waited  for  her  in  the 
study  with  a restlessness  which  would  not 
let  him  sit  still.  More  than  once  he  went 
as  far  as  the  oak-tree  to  watch  for  a glim- 
mer. But  when  Lily  finally  appeared  at 
the  door  he  pretended  to  be  very  busy 
with  papers  on  his  desk,  and  looked  up, 
saying,  “Oh!” 

The  morning  was  chill,  and  she  seemed 
a fair  Russian  in  fur-edged  cloth  as  she 
put  her  cold  fingers  teasingly  against  his 
neck. 

“ Are  you  working  hard?” 

“Trying  to.  I am  behind.” 

“ But  if  there  is  a good  wind  this  after- 
noon you  are  not  to  forget  the  Carstangs’ 
sail.  They  will  be  here  only  a day  or 


two,  and  you  mustn’t  neglect  them.  Mrs. 
Carstang  told  me  if  I saw  you  first  to  in- 
vite you.” 

Maurice  met  the  girl’s  smiling  eyes, 
and  the  ice  of  her  hand  went  through 
him. 

“ Isn't  Mrs.  Carstang  lovely ! As  soon 
as  I saw  you  come  in  last  night,  I knew 
she  was — the  other  woman.” 

“ You  didn’t  look  at  me.” 

“ I can  see  with  my  eyelashes.  Do 
you  know,  I have  often  thought  I should 
love  her  if  I were  a man !” 

There  was  not  a trace  of  jealousy  in 
Lily’s  gentle  and  perfect  manner. 

“You  resemble  her,”  said  Maurice. 
“You  have  the  blond  head,  and  the  same 
features— only  a little  more  delicate.” 

“I  have  been  in  her  parlor  all  morn- 
ing,” said  Lily.  “ We  talked  about  you. 
I am  certain,  Maurice,  Mrs.  Carstang  is 
in  her  heart  still  faithful  to  you.” 

That  she  should  thrust  the  old  love  on 
him  as  a kind  of  solace  seemed  the  cru- 
dest of  all.  There  was  no  cognizance 
of  anything  except  this  one  maddening 
girl.  She  absorbed  him.  She  wrung  the 
strength  of  his  manhood  from  him  as 
tribute,  such  tribute  as  everybody  paid 
her,  even  Mrs.  Carstang.  He  sat  like  a 
rock,  tranced  by  the  strong  control  which 
he  kept  over  himself. 

“I  must  go,”  said  Lily.  She  had  not 
sat  down  at  all.  Maurice  shuffled  his 
papers. 

“Good-by,”  she  spoke. 

“Good-by,”  he  answered. 

She  did  not  ask,  “Are  you  coming 
down  the  trail  with  me?”  but  ebbed  soft- 
ly away,  the  swish  of  her  silken  petticoat 
subsiding  on  the  grassy  avenue. 

Her  lover  stretched  his  arms  across  the 
desk  and  sobbed  upon  them  with  heart- 
broken gasps. 

“It  is  killing  me!  It  is  killing  me! 
And  there  is  no  escape.  If  I took  my 
life  my  disembodied  ghost  would  follow 
her,  less  able  to  make  itself  felt  than 
now ! I cannot  live  without  her,  aud  she 
is  not  for  me — not  for  me!” 

He  cursed  the  necessity  which  drove 
him  out  with  the  sailing  party,  and  the 
prodigal  waste  of  life  on  neutral,  trivial 
doings  which  cannot  be  called  living. 
He  could  see  Lily  with  every  pore  of  his 
body,  and  grew  faint  keeping  down  a 
wild  beast  in  him  which  desired  to  toss 
overboard  the  men  who  crowded  around 
her.  She  was  more  deliciously  droll  than 
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any  comedienne,  full  of  music  and  wit, 
the  kind  of  spirit  that  rises  flood  tide  with 
occasion.  He  was  himself  hilarious  also 
during  this  experience  of  sailing  with  two 
queens  surrounded  by  courtiers  and  play- 
ing the  deep  game  of  fascination,  as  if 
men  were  created  for  the  amusement  of 
their  lighter  moments.  Lily’s  defiant, 
inscrutable  eyes  mocked  him.  But  Mrs. 
Carstang  gave  him  sweet  friendship,  and 
lie  sat  by  her  with  the  unchanging  loyalty 
of  a devotee  to  an  altar  from  which  the 
sacrament  has  been  removed.  ‘ 

Next  morning  Lily  did  not  come  to 
the  lime-kiln.  Maurice  worked  furiously 
all  day,  and  corrected  proof  in  his  room 
at  night,  though  tableaux  were  shown  in 
the  casino,  both  Mrs.  Carstang  and  Lily 
being  head  and  front  of  the  undertaking. 

The  second  day  Lily  did  not  come  to 
the  lime-kiln.  But  he  saw  her  pass  along 
the  grassy  avenue  in  front  of  his  study 
with  Mrs.  Carstang,  a man  on  each  side 
of  them.  They  waved  their  hands  to 
him. 

Maurice  sat  with  his  head  on  his  desk 
all  the  afternoon,  beaten  and  broken- 
hearted. He  told  himself  he  was  a pol- 
troon; that  he  was  losing  his  manhood; 
that  the  one  he  loved  despised  him,  and 
did  well  to  despise  him;  that  a man  of 
his  age  who  gave  way  to  such  weakness 
must  be  entering  senility.  The  habit  of 
rectitude  would  cover  him  like  armor, 
and  proclaim  him  still  of  a chivalry  to 
which  he  felt  recreant.  But  it  came 
upon  him  like  revelation  that  many  a 
man  had  died  of  what  doctors  had  called 
disease,  when  the  report  to  the  health-of- 
ficer should  have  read : “ This  man  loved 
a woman  with  a great  passion,  and  she 
slew  him.” 

The  sigh  of  the  woods  around,  and  the 
sunlight  searching  for  him  through  his 
door,  were  lonelier  than  illimitable  space. 
It  was  what  the  natives  call  a “real 
Mackinac  day,”  with  infinite  splendor  of 
sky  and  water. 

Maurice  heard  the  rustle  of  woman’s 
clothes,  and  stood  up  as  Lily  came  through 
the  white  waste  of  stones.  She  stopped 
and  gazed  at  him  with  large  hunted  eyes, 
and  submitted  to  his  taking  and  kissing 
her  hands.  It  was  so  blessed  to  have 
her  at  all  that  half  his  trouble  fled  be- 
fore her.  They  sat  down  together  on  the 
bench. 

Much  of  his  life  Maurice  had  been  in 
the  attitude  of  judging  whether  other 


people  pleased  him  or  not.  Lily  reversed 
this  habit  of  mind,  and  made  him  humbly 
solicitous  to  know  whether  he  pleased 
her  or  not.  He  silently  thanked  God 
for  the  mere  privilege  of  having  her  near 
him.  Passionate  selfishness  was  chast- 
ened out  of  him.  One  can  say  much 
behind  the  lips  and  make  no  sound  at 
all. 

“ If  I drench  her  with  my  love  and  she 
does  not  know  it,”  thought  Maurice,  “it 
cannot  annoy  her.  Let  me  take  what 
she  is  willing  to  give,  and  ask  no  more.” 

“The  Carstangs  are  gone,”  said  Lily. 

“Yes;  I bade  them  good-by  this  morn- 
ing before  I came  to  the  lime-kiln.” 

“You  don’t  say  you  regret  their  go- 
ing.” 

“ I never  seek  Mrs.  Carstang.” 

He  sat  holding  the  girl’s  hands  and 
never  swerving  a glance  from  her  face, 
which  was  weirdly  pallid — the  face  of 
her  spirit.  He  felt  himself  enveloped 
and  possessed  by  her,  his  will  subject  to 
her  will.  He  said  within  himself,  voice- 
lessly: “ I love  you.  I love  the  firm  chin, 
the  wilful  lower  lip,  and  the  Cupid’s  bow 
of  the  upper  lip.  I love  the  oval  of  your 
cheeks,  the  curve  of  your  ears,  the  etch- 
ed eyebrows,  and  all  the  little  curls  on 
your  temples.  I love  the  proud  nose 
and  most  beautiful  forehead.  Every 
blond  hair  on  that  dear  head  is  mine! 
Its  upward  tilt  on  the  long  throat  is  ador- 
able ! Have  you  any  gesture  or  personal 
trait  which  does  not  thrill  me?  But  best 
of  all,  because  through  them  you  yourself 
look . at  me,  revealing  more  than  you 
think,  I adore  your  blue  eyes.” 

“What  are  you  thinking?”  demanded 
Lily. 

“ Of  a man  who  lay  face  downward  far 
out  in  the  desert,  and  had  not  a drop  of 
water  to  moisten  his  lips.” 

“ Is  he  in  your  story?” 

“ Yes,  he  is  in  my  story.” 

“I  thought  perhaps  you  didn’t  want 
me  to  come  here  any  more,”  she  said. 

“You  didn’t  think  so!”  flashed  Mau- 
rice. 

“But  you  turned  your  cheek  to  me  the 
last  time  I was  here.  You  were  too  busy 
to  do  more  than  speak.” 

Voicelessly  he  said : “I  lay  under  your 
feet,  my  life,  my  love!  You  walked  on 
me  and  never  knew  it.”  Aloud  he  an- 
swered: “Was  I so  detestable?  Forgive 
me.  I am  trying  to  learn  self-control.” 

“You  are  all  self-control ! If  you  have 
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feeling,  you  manage  very  well  to  conceal 
it.” 

“God  grant  it!”  he  said,  in  silence,  be- 
hind his  lips.  “For  the  touch  of  your 
hand  is  rapture.  My  God!  how  hard  it 
is  to  love  so  much  and  be  still!”  Aloud 
he  said,  “ Don't  you  know  the  great  mass 
of  human  beings  are  obliged  to  conceal 
their  feelings  because  they  have  not  the 
gift  of  expression?” 

“ Yes,  I know,”  answered  Lily,  defiant- 

ly- 

“But  that  can  never  be  said  of  you,” 
Maurice  went  on.  “ For  you  are  so  rich- 
ly endowed  with  expression  that  your 
problem  is  how  to  mask  it.” 

“Are  you  coming  down  the  trail  with 
me?  It  is  sunset,  and  time  to  shut  the 
study  for  the  day.” 

He  prepared  at  once  to  leave  his  den, 
and  they  went  out  together  on  the  trail, 
lingering  step  by  step.  Though  it  was 
the  heart  of  the  island  summer,  the  ma- 
ples still  had  tender  pink  leaves  at  the 
extremities  of  branches  ; and  the  trail 
looked  wild  and  fresh  as  if  that  hour 
tunnelled  through  the  wilderness.  Sun- 
set tried  to  penetrate  western  stretches 
with  level  shafts,  but  none  reached  the 
darkening  path  where  twilight  already 
purpled  the  hollows. 

The  night  coolness  was  like  respite  af- 
ter burning'  pain.  Maurice  wondered 
how  close  he  might  draw  this  change- 
ful girl  to  him  without  again  losing  her. 
He  had  compared  her  to  a wild  sweet- 
brier- rose.  She  was  a hundred  - leaved 
rose,  hiding  innumerable  natures  in  her 
depths. 

They  passed  the  dead  pines,  crossed  the 
rotten  log,  and  came  silently  within 
sight  of  the  Indian  on  the  trail,  but 
neither  of  them  noted  it.  The  Indian 
stood  stencilled  against  a background  of 
primrose  light,  his  bow  magnified. 

It  was  here  that  Maurice  felt  the  slight 
elastic  body  sag  upon  his  arm. 

“ I am  tired,”  said  Lily.  “ I have  been 
working  so  hard  to  amuse  your  friends!” 

“Would  that  I were  my  friends!”  re- 
sponded Maurice.  He  said  silently:  “I 
love  you!  I wonder  if  I shall  ever  learn 
to  love  you  less?” 

The  unspoken  appeal  of  her  swaying 
figure  put  him  off  his  guard,  and  lie  found 
himself  holding  her,  the  very  depths  of 
his  passion  rushing  out  with  the  force  of 
lava. 

“It  is  you  I want!— the  you  that  is 


not  any  other  person  on  earth  or  in  the 
universe!  Whatever  it  is— the  identity — 
the  spirit— that  is  you— the  you  that  was 
mated  with  me  in  other  lives — that  I have 
sought — will  seek — must  have,  whatever 
the  price  in  time  and  anguish! — under- 
stand?— there  is  nobody  but  you!” 

Tears  oozed  from  under  her  closed  lids. 
She  lay  in  his  arms  passive,  as  in  a half- 
swoon. 

“You  do  the  talking,”  she  breathed. 
“ I do  the  loving!” 

Without  opening  her  eyes  she  met  him 
with  her  perfect  mouth,  and  gave  herself 
to  him  in  a kiss.  He  understood  a spirit 
so  passionately  reticent  that  it  denied  to 
itself  its  own  inward  motions.  The  wil- 
fulness of  a solitary  exalted  nature  melted 
in  that  kiss.  All  the  soft  curves  of  her 
face  concealed  and  belied  the  woman  who 
opened  her  wild  blue  eyes  and  looked  at 
him,  passionately  adoring,  fierce  for  her 
own,  yet  doubtful  of  fate. 

“ If  I let  you  know  that  I loved  you 
all  I do,  you  would  tire  of  me !” 

“ How  can  you  say  I could  ever  tife  of 
you?” 

“ I know  it!  When  you  are  not  quite 
sure  of  me,  you  love  me  best!” 

Maurice  laughed  against  her  lips. 
“You  said  that  was  the  Indian  on  the 
trail — my  never  being  quite  sure  of  you  ! 
Will  vou  take  an  oath  with  me?” 

“Yes.” 

“This  is  the  oath:  I swear  before  God 
that  I love  you  more  than  any  one  else 
on  earth ; more  than  any  one  else  in  the 
universe.” 

She  repeated:  “I  swear  before  God 
that  I love  you  more  than  any  one  else 
on  earth;  more  than  any  one  else  in  the 
universe!” 

Maurice  herd  her  blond  head  against 
his  breast,  quivering  through  flesh  and 
spirit.  That  was  the  moment  of  life. 
What  was  conquering  the  dense  resist- 
ance of  material  things,  or  coming  off 
victor  in  bouts  with  men?  The  moment 
of  life  is  when  the  infinite  sea  opens  be- 
fore the  lover. 

The  heart  of  the  island  held  them  like 
the  heart  of  Allah.  The  pines  sang 
around  them. 

“ We  must  go  on,”  spoke  Lily.  “ It  is 
so  dark  we  can’t  see  the  Indian  on  the 
trail.” 

“There  isn’t  any  Indian  on  the  trail 
now,”  laughed  Maurice.  “You  can 
never  frighten  me  with  him  again.” 
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in  expenses  incident  to  the  office  and  in 
entertaining. 

The  house  selected  was  that  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Cherry  and  Franklin  streets,  near 
Franklin  Square,  referred  to  vary  ingly  as 
No.  10  and  as  No.  3 Cherry  Street,  and 
known  as  the  Franklin  House.  It  was 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Osgood,  wife 
of  one  of  the  two  members  of  Congress 
deputed  to  select  a Presidential  residence. 
It  came  into  her  possession  through  her 
first  husband,  Walter  Franklin,  the  build- 
er, a deceased  merchant  prince  of  New 
York.  One  of  the  largest,  finest  houses 
iu  the  city,  thougli  not  in  the  most  fash- 
ionable quarter,  it  had  been  rented  for- 
merly as  residence  for  the  presidents  of 
Congress.  Small  idea  of  it  can  be  had 
from  anything  but  a picture  or  an  inven- 
tory; descriptions  of  it  differ  as  widely 
as  the  describers.  Quakers  called  it  the 
“ Palace.”  The  French  minister,  writing 
to  his  home  government,  spoke  of  it  as  a 
“humble  dwelling”;  the  simple  were  im- 
pressed with  its  elegance;  the  elegant  with 
its  simplicity. 

The  house  was  of  brick,  of  three  stories, 
amply  lighted  by  many  well-sized,  small- 
paned  windows.  There  was  a heavy  brass 
knocker  on  the  single- panelled  door  in 
Cherry  Street,  the  main  entrance,  reached 
by  short  flights  of  steps,  one  at  each  side 
of  a tiny  porch.  A vestibule  projecting 
from  the  house  formed  the  entrance  on 
Franklin  Street.  It  was,  for  a private 
citizen,  a large  house,  though  simple,  sub- 
stantial. It  was  well  fitted  up.  For  re- 
pairs and  refurnishing,  Congress  paid  Mr. 
Osgood  $8000. 

A Quakeress,  Mrs.  Sarah  Robinson, 
niece  of  Walter  Franklin,  the  builder  of 
the  house,  wrote  to  a friend  or  relative: 

April  30t!i  of  the  fourth  mouth,  1789. 

....  Great  rejoicing  in  New  York  on  the  arri- 
val of  General  Washington. . . . Previous  to  li  is 
coming,  Uncle  Walters  house  in  Cherry  Street 
was  taken  for  him.  and  every  room  furnished 
iu  the  most  elegaut  manner.  Aunt  Osgood  and 
Lady  Duer  had  the  whole  management  of  it. 
I went  the  inoruiug  before  the  General’s  arri- 
val to  look  at  it.  The  l»est  of  furniture  in 
every  room,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  plate 
and  china  I ever  saw;  the  whole  af  the  first 
and  second  stories  is  papered,  and  the  floors 
covered  with  the  richest  kind  of  Turkey  and 
Wilton  carpets.  The  house  did  honor  to  my 
aunts  and  Lady  Kitty  ; they  spared  no  pains 
nor  expense  on  it.  Thou  must  know  that 
Uucle  Osgood  and  Dner  were  appointed  to 
procure  a house  and  furnish  it.  Accordingly 


they  pitched  on  their  wives  as  being  likely  to 
do  it  better.  I have  not  yet  done,  my  dear. 
Is  thee  not  almost  tired  t . ..  There  is  scarce- 
ly anything  talked  about  now  but  General 
Washington  and  the  Palace. 

Lady  Kitty,  sweet  wife  to  Congressman 
Duer,  was  daughter  of  Lord  Sterling,  a 
good  American  and  a famous  Revolution- 
ary general,  though  by  inheritance  an 
English  earl. 

In  addition  to  the  complete  furniture, 
including  china  and  plate  selected  by 
“ my  aunts  and  Lady  Kitty,”  the  Presi- 
dent brought  on  by  sea  from  Mount  Ver- 
non a quantity  of  pictures,  vases,  orna- 
ments, Sevres  china,  and  silver.  Chan- 
cel lor  Livingston's  handsome  residence, 
containing  many  works  of  art,  costly  or- 
naments, and  Gobelin  tapestries,  was  one 
of  the  few  more  elegantly  fitted  out  than 
that  of  the  President. 

Washington  was  a diplomat.  By  quiet 
insistence  he  gained  his  points.  Though 
the  Senate  readily  acquiesced  in  his  wish 
that  his  inaugural  address  be  delivered  at 
his  residence,  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  desired  him  to  go  to 
the  House  to  receive  their  answer;  they 
were  persistent;  but  so  was  Washington, 
and  with  form  and  ceremony,  the  mace 
carried  first  by  the  proper  person,  the 
House,  as  well  as  the  Senate,  delivered  its 
address  at  the  President's  residence.  By 
systematically  requiring  governmental 
and  political  personages  that  wished  to 
address  him  to  go  to  him,  lie  made  his 
home  the  Executive  Mansion. 

The  house  was  really  too  small  for 
public  purposes,  and  for  Washington's  big 
“ family,”  in  which  term  he  included  ac- 
companying ex-aides  and  private  secreta- 
ries— five  in  all — as  well  as  bis  foster- 
children,  Nelly  and  George  Washington 
Parke  Custis.  What  for  offices  and  re- 
ception - rooms,  poor  young  Nelson,  pri- 
vate secretary,  and  Robert  Lewis,  the 
President's  nephew  and  secretary,  had  to 
sleep  in  the  room  with  the  poet,  Colonel 
Humphreys,  who  lucubrated  at  dead  of 
night.  Lewis's  and  Nelson's  sufferings 
were  considerable.  Humphreys  was  trans- 
lating 4 4 The  Widow  of  Malabar,  or  the 
Tyranny  of  Custom, ”a  tragic  French  effu- 
sion. When  lights  were  out  and  every- 
thing quiet,  he  would  spring  out  of  bed, 
and  with  crafty  gestures— awful  if  the 
moon  came  in  to  show  them  — 4k  ren- 
der,'’ asking  the  opinions  of  Nelson  and 
Lewis. 
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The  President  did  not  sit  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  but  at  the  side,  in  the  mid- 
dle; Mrs.  Washington,  oddly,  sat  at  the 
head,  on  liis  right;  Mr.  Lear,  private 
secretary,  at  the  foot.  The  ladies,  instead 
of  being  escorted  to  the  drawing-room, 
left  the  gentlemen  at  table.  Judging 
from  descriptions  in  old  letters,  the  din- 
ners were  not  gladsome.  Their  dulness 
must  have  been  properly  effective  with 
foreign  ministers.  At  the  tables  of  sov- 
ereigns in  Europe  they  were  not  expected 
to  smile  unless  the  sovereign  became 
tickled,  when  a wise  courtier  was  amused 
instantly  and  vastly.  This  is  the  usage, 
we  believe,  to  day.  Europe  holds  to  an- 
tiquities. 

To  the  state  dinners  none  but  persons 
of  distinction  were  invited.  This  does 
not  mean  that  no  former  tradespeople 
were  present.  America  at  the  start 
showed  what  she  could  do  with  humble 
beginnings.  A signally  honored  guest 
was  Mrs.  Greene,  widow  of  General 
Greene,  ci  - devant  blacksmith.  She 
never  came  to  dinner,  or  of  a morn- 
ing to  “wait  upon”  Mrs.  Washington, 
that  the  President  did  not  assist  her  to 
her  chariot,  handing  her  in  with  the 
honor- bestowing  bow  that  calamity-pre- 
dicting  politicians  found  fault  with:  too 
stately;  sure  evidence  we  were  going  to 
thedemnition  bow-wows,  and  becoming  a 
monarchy. 

An  invitation  from  the  President  or 
his  wife  was  evidently  not,  as  now,  con- 
sidered a command,  politely  necessitating 
the  breaking  of  an  interfering  engage- 
ment. Washington  enumerated  in  his 
diary  on  Thursdays  the  names  of  his  din- 
ner guests.  On  Thursday,  July  1,  1790, 
he  adds: 

“The  Chief  Justice  and  his  lady,  Gen- 
eral Schuyler,  and  Mrs.  Izard  were  also 
invited,  but  were  otherwise  engaged.” 

There  were  frequent  dinner  guests  be- 
sides those  of  Thursday.  The  children 
had  their  young  friends  with  them.  To 
dine  with  his  playmate  George  Wash- 
ington Parke  Custis,  the  little  Buchanan 
boy  (Dr.  W.  W.  Buchanan)  was  fre- 
quently fetched  on  Saturdays  in  the 
President's  cream-colored  coach,  drawn 
by  cream  - colored  horses  with  white 
manes.  Chance  visitors  were  hospitably 
bidden  to  dinner  or  to  tea,  for  Washing- 
ton carried  into  public  life  his  generous 
ideas  of  hospitality,  entertaining  oftener 
than  has  any  other  President. 


On  Friday  evenings  Mrs.  Washington 
held  a Drawing  Room  from  seven  till  nine.* 
Later,  in  Philadelphia,  the  time  was  a 
little  extended.  These,  with  the  dinners 
— and  there  were  sometimes  no  ladies  at 
the  latter  besides  Mrs.  Washington — were 
nigh  the  only  opportunity  the  curious 
lady  folk  had  to  see  the  President.  At 
seven  o'clock  on  Friday  evenings,  carry- 
ing neither  sword  nor  hat,  as  being  un- 
officially present,  the  President  took  his 
stand  beside  Mrs.  Washington.  The 
ladies,  attended  always  by  gentlemen, 
came  in,  curtsied  low  and  silently,  and 
sat  down.  When  they  ceased  to  arrive, 
the  President  walked  about  and  talked  to 
the  interested  women.  No  very  young 
girls  came — those  only  that  had  formally 
entered  the  social  world.  Evening  dress 
wasde  rigueur.  Besides  the  distinguished 
Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  Knox  of  the 
cabinet,  Madison  and  other  historic  per- 
sonages, Van  Berkel  glittered  on  the 
scene— the  Dutch  charge — “gaudy  as  a 
peacock.”  Sitting  bolt-upright  in  a high- 
back  chair,  pretty,  easeful  Lady  Temple, 
wonderfully  preserved  for  her  forty-odd 
years, smiled  her  slow  smile.  To  catch  the 
soft  voice  of  a dainty  woman,  who  was  no 
doubt  boring  him,  deaf  Sir  John  Temple 
bent  down,  a hand  to  his  ear.  These,  with 
the  not  altogether  popular  French  minis- 
ter and  sister,  and  a few  other  foreigners, 
gave  a touch  of  the  cosmopolitan,  a good 
condiment  when  the  body  of  the  mixture 
is  sufficiently  pure  and  native. 

The  chandeliers,  their  myriad  candles 
burning  softly  in  high  transparent  globes, 
hung  low.  Miss  Mclvers's  fashionable 
head-dress,  monstrous  tall,  caught  fire 
one  evening  as  she  stood  beneath  the 
lights.  Miss  Mclvers  was  a belle.  Major 
Jackson  rushed  to  the  rescue,  clapped  the 
burning  plumes  in  his  hands,  and  saved 
the  lady  as  gallantly  as  possible.  There 
was  no  undue  rustling  of  stiff  brocades 
or  ruffling  of  pretty  manners.  It  was 
then,  as  now,  good  form  for  ladies  to  be 
perturbed  only  by  mice  and  cows. 

Tea  and  coffee  and  varied  refreshments 
on  different  tables  in  the  rooms  were 
served  by  the  gayly  liveried  waiters. 

The  President’s  and  Mrs.  Washington's 
well-chosen  costumes  add  a grace  to  the 
thought  of  their  at  homes.  The  beauty 
of  Washington's  purple  satin  or  drab 
broadcloth  or  black  velvet  knee-breeches 

* Tin*  Drawing  Rooms  are  varvingly  stated  to 
have  begun  at  seven  and  at  eight. 
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to  the  river,  joined  long  lines  of  other 
slaves  bearing  like  burdens  — moving 
statues  of  “Night”  and  “Placid  Igno- 
rance at  Work.”  They  were  the  “ sewer- 
age system.” 

The  President’s  fine  cream  - colored 
coach  arrived  while  he  lived  in  the 
Franklin  house.  Capacious,  it  was  pon- 
derous, but  beautiful* — the  “Four  Sea- 
sons ” painted  on  its  panels,  the  Washing- 
ton coat  of  arms  on  the  doors.  Six 
shiniug  bay  horses  drew  it  when  he  drove 
to  Federal  Hall  to  deliver  his  first  mes- 
sage to  Congress ; a liveried  footman 
stood  behind;  a proud  coachman  sat  on 
the  box ; while  preceding,  on  high-stepping 
white  steeds,  rode  Colonel  Humphreys  and 
Major  Jackson ; Mr.  Lear  and  young  Nel- 
son, equally  well  mounted,  galloped  in 
the  rear.  How  fine  to  have  seen  them 
turn  a corner!  The  Quakers  were  open- 
mouthed  “ dissenters,”  as  were  very  many 
New-Englanders.  The  kodak  eyes  of  be- 
holders, omitting  no  detail  in  paper  tran- 
script, give  us  opportunity  still  to  admire 
the  vanishing  spleudor,and  to  observe  that 
our  greatest  General  and  most  renowned 
President,  the  handsomest  picture,  had 
the  prettiest  framing  of  them  all. 

In  the  Franklin  house  in  October,  1789, 
Washington  wrote,  at  the  request  of  Con- 
gress, the  first  Thanksgiving  proclama- 
tion, setting  apart  a Thursday  in  Novem- 
ber. The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  thanked  God  for  the  liberties  they 
enjoy,  and  they  thank  Washington  too. 

It  was  in  the  Franklin  house  that  the 
President  laid  before  a cabinet  meeting 
the  letter  from  Louis  XVI.,  written  on 
receiving  a copy  of  the  Constitution  sent 
him  in  the  name  of  the  nation.  “ France 
shall  hereafter  be  governed  bj  its  prin- 
ciples,” wrote  the  afterwards  so  unfortu- 
nate King,  promising  what  his  ancestors 
had  taken  from  him  the  opportunity  to 
perform.  Washington  lived  but  ten 
months  in  the  Franklin  house  — from 
April  23,  1789,  to  February  23, 1790.  He 
paid  rent  for  two  months  longer.  A 
larger  house  was  to  be  had — that  lately 
occupied  by  de  Moustier. 

To  make  room  for  improvements,  the 
Franklin  house  was  demolished  in  1856. 
Its  site  is  near  that  of  the  publishing  house 
of  Harper  and  Brothers,  and  is  marked 
by  a bronze  tablet  sunk  into  the  pier  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

* Memorial  History,  City  of  New  York , edited  by 
James  Grant  Wilson. 
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Washington  writes  in  his  diary: 

Monday , 22d  [ February , 1796]. 

Set  seriously  about  removing  ray  furniture 
to  my  uew  house.  Two  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  family  had  their  beds  taken  there,  nud 
would  sleep  there  to-night. 

We  wonder  if  the  gentlemen  were 
Messrs.  Nelson  and  Lewis,  escaping  from 
the  poet. 

The  second  Presidential  dwelling  in 
New  York,  called  the  Mansion  House, 
was  the  Macomb  residence  on  Broadway, 
a little  below  Trinity  Church.  Accord- 
ing to  Moulton  and  Miss  Booth  in  their 
histories  of  New  York,  its  site  is  No.  39 
Broadway.  Tradition  declares  the  spot 
that  on  which  Christiaensen,  the  adven- 
turous Dutch  voyager  and  fur -trader, 
built,  in  about  1615,  the  rude  huts  and 
redoubt  that  were  the  first  buildings  on 
Manhattan  Island.  It  is  said  Benedict 
Arnold,  during  the  Revolution,  held  one 
of  his  traitorous  meetings  with  poor 
young  Andr6  in  the  Macomb  house;  but 
this  is  a mistake,  as  the  house  was  not 
erected  till  1786.  It  was  built  in  that 
year  as  a residence  for  himself,  along  with 
the  adjoining  houses,  by  Alexander  Ma- 
comb, a well-known  Revolutionary  gen- 
eral, prominent  in  the  political  affairs  of 
New  York.  The  name  is  variously  spell- 
ed Macomb,  M’Comb,  and  McComb. 

The  house,  the  finest  private  dwelling 
in  the  city,  in  the  most  fashionable  quar- 
ter, was  a story  higher  than  the  Franklin 
— four  stories  high — and  larger  in  every 
way.  It  was  of  double  brick,  the  front 
handsome.  The  usual  brass  knocker  was 
on  the  heavy  entrance-door,  which  opened 
immediately  upon  the  street  but  for  a 
short  flight  of  steps.  Long  glass  doors 
led  from  a drawing-room  to  the  inviting 
balcony,  and  from  the  rear  window  the 
eye  delighted  in  an  extended  view  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Jersey  shore. 

The  President  engaged  the  house  soon 
after  the  French  minister’s  departure, 
waiting  a short  time  to  move  into  it  till 
Otto,  the  charge  d'affaires,  found  another 
dwelling.  In  the  mean  time  Washing- 
ton ordered  a stable  to  be  built  at  his  ex- 
pense. The  minister's  furniture  was  for 
sale.  The  President  looked  at  it,  and 
bought  some  large  mirrors  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, a combination  bookcase  and 
writing-desk  and  its  easy-chair,  and  oth- 
er things  as  being  particularly  suited,  he 
says,  to  the  rooms  in  which  he  found 
them.  He  saved  Mrs.  Washington  much 
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fatigue,  personally  superintending  a great 
part  of  the  moving  and  the  putting  up 
of  the  furniture,  and  made  notes  of  it  in 
his  diary.  His  office  was  in  the  mansion 
on  the  entrance-floor — a front  room  look- 
ing on  Broadway. 

As  scenes  of  signal  victories  in  preca- 
rious peace,  Washingtons  Presidential 
homes  deserve  to  be  as  well  preserved  as 
have  been  the  military  headquarters 
where  were  planned  his  battles. 

It  was  in  the  Macomb  house  that  Wash- 
ington so  stoutly  insisted  on  our  treaty 
rights  with  Great  Britain,  and  it  was 
here  that  he  delivered  his  sagacious  reply 
to  Lord  Dorchester’s  unofficial  communi- 
cation through  Major  Beckwith.  Lord 
Dorchester  attempted  to  give  orally  a 
more  promising  meaning  to  a letter  of 
his  than  it  could  hold  if  in  evidence,  but 
the  Englishman  found  that  the  American 
President  was  no  tyro  in  diplomacy.  He 
was  not  to  be  deceived,  and  did  not  pre- 
tend to  be  satisfied  with  specious  glossing, 
however  well  he  might  know  that  nothing 
but  force  could  bring  the  English  to  right 
action,  and  that  we  were  not  ready  for 
another  fight.  It  was  in  the  Presidential 
homes  that  Washington  maintained  the 
dignity  of  the  young  nation  of  which  he 
was  the  official  head,  and  saw  to  it  that 
representatives  of  foreign  powers  were 
permitted  no  too  ready  access  to  the 
Executive,  nor  to  our  domestic  transac- 
tions. “It  being  conceived,”  he  writes 
in  his  journal,  “ that  etiquette  of  this 
sort  is  essential  to  all  foreigners,  to  give 
a respect  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  and  to 
the  dignity  of  the  government.”  Amer- 
icans needed  this  lesson,  for  they  are  in- 
clined to  be  civil  and  generous,  and  often 
fail  to  look  after  their  dignity  in  respect 
to  foreigners,  who  sometimes  mistake  gen- 
erosity for  pusillanimity  and,  as  Senator 
Lodge  says  in  his  biography  of  Washing- 
ton, “civility  for  servility.” 

But  it  was  not  only  foreigners  who 
were  taught  respect  for  the  Presidential 
office.  In  April,  1790,  Washington  notes 
in  his  diary  his  decision,  in  which  Madi- 
son agreed  with  him,  not  to  consult  the 
Senate  on  the  wisdom  of  appointments, 
establishing  a precedent.  He  was  care- 
ful not  to  lessen  the  efficacy  of  his  office 
even  by  seemingly  harmless  concessions. 
And  yet  how  easily  lie  could  unbend 
when  there  was  no  occasion  for  stiffness. 

In  the  Franklin  and  in  the  Macomb 
residence  he  invited  the  owners  of  the 


houses  to  dine,  which  was  no  doubt  a re- 
lief to  their  feelings.  One  likes— a wo 
man  especially — to  see  to  just  what  ex- 
tent one’s  tenants  are  fearfully  abusing 
one’s  house. 

More  than  once  Washington  entertain- 
ed Indians.  The  Creeks  were  trouble- 
some in  the  South.  Experience  had 
taught  Washington  the  Indian’s  love  of 
the  trappings  of  personal  honor,  a trait 
in  which  they  equal  Europeans.  He 
sent  Colonel  Marinus  Willett  semi-offi- 
cially  to  Alabama’s  famous  Indian  chief, 
Alexander  McGill ivrav.  McGill i vray  was 
part  Scotch,  part  French,  part  Indian,  well 
educated,  wiry,  intriguing  — a power  in 
relations  with  Spain  and  with  England, 
as  well  as  with  the  United  States.  Wil- 
lett induced  McGillivray  to  go  to  New 
York  with  twenty -eight  of  his  chiefs  and 
warriors,  to  the  President's  “council- 
house,”  to  form  a treaty.  Washington 
instructed  Willett  to  pet  and  fete  them 
the  entire  route  to  New  York.  It  was 
done.  The  President  gave  them  an 
elegant  dinner  in  the  Mansion  House. 
Trumbull,  artist -lion  of  the  hour,  had 
painted  a full-length  portrait  of  the  Pre- 
sident. Curious  to  see  the  effect,  Wash- 
ington led  the  full-blooded  Indians  sud- 
denly into  view  of  it.  One  of  them  ad- 
vanced and  touched  the  painted  figure. 
“Ugh!”  he  grunted,  with  suspicion.  He 
looked  behind  to  see  if  it  were  really  flat: 
discovered  with  disgust  that  it  was.  Not 
one  would  permit  Trumbull  to  sketch 
him.  The  President  took  an  amiable 
walk  down  Broadway  with  the  Indians 
in  their  savage  dress,  paint,  and  feathers: 
stateliness  of  civilization  and  savage  state- 
liness contrasted.  The  dignity  of  the  un- 
regenerate Indian  was  real,  and  yet  he  was 
tickled  like  a child  with  this  opportunity 
for  display.  In  the  two  treaties  made, 
one  of  them  secret,  the  President  gained 
his  points,  though  astute  McGillivray 
made  him  pay  what  he  thought  was  full 
price. 

To  relieve  the  strain  of  his  public  and 
official  duties,  Washington  sometimes 
went  fishing.  On  the  occasion  of  one  of 
these  outings  the  happy  captain  of  the 
vessel  that  was  to  bear  the  Presidential 
party  let  out  the  secret  to  a young 
man  named  Boardman.  Board  man  was 
promptly  at  the  appointed  wharf  in  the 
rear  of  the  President’s  garden.  He  wait- 
ed patiently.  He  was  at  last  rewarded 
by  seeing  the  President  come  through  the 
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back  yard  with  a member  of  Congress, 
General  Cadwallader,  and  one  or  two 
other  friends.  The  alert  young  man, 
eyes  and  ears  open,  was  close  to  Wash- 
ington as  he  entered  the  vessel. 

“I  heard  some  of  his  conversation  in 
free  and  unrestrained  intercourse  with 
his  companions,”  wrote  Boardman,  “but 
no  circumstances  could  detract  from  his 
wonderful  dignity  of  manner  and  deport- 
ment. This  close  and  intimate  inspection 
only  added  to  my  previous  idea  of  his 
character.  The  tones  of  his  voice  were 
deep  and  clear,  and  his  smile  peculiarly 
winning  and  pleasant.  He  was  in  a very 
different  costume”  from  that  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  “ He  wore  a round  hat 
with  a very  large  brim,  a light  mulberry 
overcoat,  with  an  undress  of  correspond- 
ing color.”  According  to  the  captain, 
Washington’s  luck  in  fishing  was  equal 
to  Cleveland’s. 

“I  asked  the  captain  if  the  President 
was  successful  as  a fisherman,”  writes 
Boardman. 

“ 4 Yes,’  the  captain  said;  ‘all  the  fish 
come  to  his  hook.’  ” 

The  key  of  the  Bastille  was  received  in 
the  Macomb  house  and  hung  in  a glass 
case  on  its  walls.  It  was  sent  by  La- 
fayette to  Washington  when  the  hated 
prison  had  been  torn  down  by  the  Paris 
mob.  It  gave  Tom  Paine  the  chance  he 
loved  to  turn  a neat  phrase.  Lafayette 
requested  Paine,  then  in  London,  to  for- 
ward t.he  key  to  Washington.  Paine 
complied.  He  wrote,  “That  the  prin- 
ciples of  America  opened  the  Bastille  is 
not  to  be  doubted ; therefore  the  key  comes 
to  the  right  place.” 

It  was  a beneficence  that  seemed  to 
Washington  a misfortune  that,  in  the 
first  cabinet,  the  great  minds  of  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson  were  fired  with  opposite 
ideas.  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  personi- 
fied the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces 
that  hold  our  nation  in  its  superb  middle 
course  between  the  two  evils — anarchy 
and  monarchy.  We  had  not  been  the 
free  people  we  are  had  either  of  the  parties 
they  founded  and  headed — that  desiring 
greater  centralization  of  power  or  that 
upholding  States’  rights — yielded  supine- 
ly to  the  other.  Our  very  existence  is 
maintained  by  dividing  parties  and  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

One  day  walked  Hamilton  to  the  cabi- 
net meeting  at  the  Mansion  House.  He 
was  wrought  up  profoundly.  It  was  dur- 


ing the  “ Assumption  ” agitation.  He  re- 
alized what  it  meant  to  our  young  nation 
to  yield  to  the  dishonor  of  not  paying  its 
debts.  It  was  not  yet  clear  to  all  whether 
we  were  one  nation  or  thirteen.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  war,  certain  States  had 
incurred  in  their  own  names  debts  they 
were  unable  to  pay.  It  was  plain  to 
Hamilton  that  the  nation  should  assume 
these  debts  largely  incurred  in  helping  on 
its  existence. 

Hamilton  came  upon  Jefferson,  also  on 
his  way  to  the  cabinet  meeting.  Steel 
and  flint  met,  sparks  flew.  It  took  but  a 
moment  to  plunge  the  two  Secretaries  into 
vital  talk.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  convince  these  two  men  that  the  advo- 
cacy of  their  opposing  views  was  as  natu- 
rally indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  as  positive  to  negative  pole.  De- 
siring the  States  to  act  as  independently 
as  possible,  Jefferson  opposed  “Assump- 
tion.” They  walked  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  house,  excitedly  debating  for 
half  an  hour  before  they  entered. 

The  New  York  Assembly  was  building 
a Presidential  mansion.  Hamilton,  a New- 
Yorker,  sold  New  York’s  chances  to  re- 
main the  capital.  He  did  it  to  secure 
“Assumption.”  Some  of  the  Southern 
Senators  and  Representatives  yielded  that 
point  in  return  for  the  promise  to  remove 
the  seat  of  government  farther  South.  It 
was  agreed  in  the  summer  of  1790  that  it 
should  be  transferred  to  Philadelphia.* 

The  President  had  built  his  stables,  and 
all  his  household  goods  had  been  removed, 
as  it  turned  out,  to  abide  in  the  Macomb 
house  but  six  months. 

Washington  was  not  churlish,  but  he 
had  that  preference*  for  being  unobserved 
that  develops  at  times  into  a longing  in 
a man  whose  life  is  spent  in  public.  He 
quitted  the  Macomb  house  on  the  morn- 
ing of  August  30, 1790.  The  servants  were 
instructed  to  steal  away  at  dawn,  to  have 
the  carriages  and  luggage  over  the  ferry 
at  Paul  us  Hook  by  sunrise.  By  candle- 
light, Mrs.  Washington,  the  children,  and 
the  secretaries  assembled  in  the  morning- 
room. 

The  President  entered,  pleased  with 
his  stratagem.  He  was  enjoying  in 
prospect  his  concealed  departure.  Im- 
mediately under  the  window  suddenly 
struck  up  on  the  still  morning  air  the 

* Assumption  was  finally  secured  by  the  agree- 
ment to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Washington. 
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blaring,  vigorous  notes  of  an  artillery 
band.  From  the  highways  and  byways 
scurrying  people  appeared.  To  witness 
his  first  step  outside  the  door  a thousand 
goggling,  affectionate  eyes  watched. 

44  There!”  cried  the  General,  in  half- 
comic despair — I cannot  think  altogether 
displeased— 44  it's  all  over;  we  are  found 
out.  Well!  well!  they  must  have  their 
own  way.” 

It  was  the  “General”  they  waited  to 
see,  not  the  President.  They  lined  the 
roadway  from  house  to  barge,  recording 
every  movement  in  observant  brains.  (A 
distinguished  man  can  never  know  which 
of  his  audience  is  to  be  his  biographer. 
It  may  be  one  of  the  44 supers”  on  the 
stage  rolling  off  the  carpets.)  The  thun- 
der of  artillery  could  not  drown  the  liv- 


ing shout  that  rose  from  the  throats  of 
the  people  as  Washington  was  borne  off 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  oars  gleam- 
ing in  the  cheerful  sun.  His  voice  trem- 
bled as  he  bade  the  assembled  crowd  fare- 
well. Though  chary  of  appealing  to  it,  the 
love  of  the  people  never  failed  to  move 
him  deeply. 

Deserted  of  its  hospitable  inmates,  its 
harried  statesmen,  and  the  flurry  of  pub- 
licity, the  Macomb  house,  though  more 
quietly,  retained  prosperity  for  a time. 
The  echo  of  its  glory  lingered  in  the 
name  when  it  reached  the  boarding-house 
stage.  It  was  known  for  many  years  as 
44  Bunker’s  Mansion  House,”  a fashionable 
hotel  frequented  by  Southerners  when 
splendor  was  still  Southern.  It  was  44  im- 
proved ” out  of  existence. 


THE  PRINCESS  XENIA* 

A ROMANCE 

BY  H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

WHEN  Christopher  reached  the  cap- 
ital, in  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing, having  tramped  all  the  way, 
he  found  the  population  in  a passion  of 
jubilation.  The  news  of  the  victory  of 
Gratz  had  already  spread  throughout  the 
Grand-Duchy,  and  streams  of  country  peo- 
ple poured  through  the  gates  to  mingle 
their  congratulations  with  those  of  the 
townsmen.  The  sky  was  still  light,  and 
the  air  was  warm  and  soft;  and  a great 
concourse  of  people  had  assembled  in  the 
Platz,  filling  that  open  theatre  with  the 
sounds  of  shouting  and  singing,  and  gayly 
plucking  jests  with  one  another.  The 
cafes  did  a brisk  trade,  and  a band  of  stu- 
dents in  the  uniform  of  the  Reserve,  fully 
charged  with  beer,  alternately  played  on 
various  instruments  and  made  sallies  of 
mimic  warfare  among  the  bystanders. 
Passing  through  the  crowds,  Christopher 
made  his  way  towards  the  Palace.  At 
the  entrance  he  caught  a glimpse  of  a 
gay  summer  gown  and  of  colored  petti- 
coats flying  after  high  heels.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  should  know  that  wanton 
nymph  that  skipped  so  airily  between  the 


bright  parterres;  and  glancing  about  him, 
he  made  after  her. 

It  was  Katarina,  as  he  supposed;  for 
his  voice  brought  her  up  precipitately. 
She  faced  him  with  hot  cheeks  and  with 
an  uncomfortable  and  inquiring  glance. 

44  You  have  heard  the  news,  mademoi- 
selle?” he  asked. 

“Yes,  yes,”  she  exclaimed,  hastily. 
44  And  you  too— you  have  heard  the  news, 
no  doubt.” 

She  wore  an  expression  of  anxiety  upon 
her  features ; it  was  as  if  W eser-Dreiburg 
had  been  lost  instead  of  saved.  Chris- 
topher studied  her  curiously. 

44  What  news?”  he  asked. 

44  The  Grand-Duke  is  dying,”  said  Kat- 
arina, and  then,  in  answer  to  his  start, 
she  rau  on  more  glibly:  “Yes,  that  is 
why  I am  hurrying  now.  I bear  instruc- 
tions from  her  Highness.  Pray  excuse 
me,”  and  taking  to  her  heels,  fluttered 
down  the  pathway  in  a gleam  of  colors. 

Christopher  stared  after  her.  shook  his 
head,  and  pursed  his  lips.  Then  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  as  though  he  would 
dismiss  the  problem,  turned  and  walked 
quickly  into  the  Palace. 


Berlin  In  April  number,  1899. 
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He  inquired  for  Baron  von  Puyll,  but 
no  one  appeared  to  have  any  information. 
The  Palace  was  at  sixes  and  sevens,  aud 
its  inmates  seemed  uncertain  whether  to 
laugh  or  weep*  Christopher  insisted  that 
inquiries  should  be  made,  and  was  blunt- 
ly asked  who  he  was.  Happily  Count 
Scholz,  the  Grand-Duke's  favorite,  cross- 
ed the  great  hall  at  this  point,  and  Chris- 
topher hailed  him.  He  appealed  to  the 
Count’s  knowledge  of  him,  to  his  partici- 
pation in  the  recent  conspiracy,  and  final- 
ly begged  that  he  might  be  put  in  the 
way  to  find  von  Puyll.  The  Count,  rec- 
ognizing the  Englishman  as  one  who,  ac- 
cording to  whispers,  had  played  some  part 
in  the  intrigue,  was  civil  enough,  but  de- 
clared that  the  Chancellor  was  too  deeply 
occupied  to  see  any  one.  Nevertheless, 
on  further  pressure  the  servant  was  de- 
spatched, carrying  Christopher's  card  in 
an  envelope.  Upon  it  he  had  written 
merely,  “ It  is  urgent  that  you  should  see 
me.” 

Von  Puyll,  a good-natured,  irresolute, 
and  deliberate  man,  received  him  present- 
ly in  the  Chancellor’s  private  room,  and 
Christopher  lost  no  time  in  unfolding  his 
plan. 

“The  army  is  pushing  on  ; Salzhausen 
will  lie  at  your  mercy  within  six  hours. 
You  are  masters  of  the  two  countries. 
The  aggression  gives  you  the  right  of  an- 
nexation.” 

The  Chancellor  stared,  his  eyes  open- 
ing wide. 

“My  dear  young  man,”  he  declared, 
“it  is  unheard-of.  It  is  against  all  hu- 
man calculation.” 

“Yet  it  will  be  heard  of,”  returned 
Christopher,  promptly  and  decisively, 
feeling  that  by  decision  only  he  could 
carry  this  slow  and  timorous  Chancellor. 
“The  Grand-Duke  assumes  the  reins  in 
the  Margraviate.” 

“The  Grand-Duke  is  dying,”  said  von 
Puyll,  bluntly. 

“All  the  better,”  remarked  Christo- 
pher, coolly.  “We  shall  secure  the 
triple  kingdom  without  two  bites  of  the 
cherry.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  asked  the  Chan- 
cellor, his  jaw  dropping. 

“ Do  you  not  see  to  what  we  are  tend- 
ing?” asked  Christopher.  “The  Prince 
of  Erwald  joins  in  defending  the  Grand- 
Duchy  against  her  enemies.  He  is  be- 
trothed to  the  Grand-Duke  s only  child. 
Who,  I ask  you,  do  you  suppose  will  suc- 


ceed his  Highness  upon  this  ancient 
throne?” 

“The  heir — ” began  the  Chancellor. 

“Yes,  we  all  know  the  heir,”  inter- 
rupted Christopher,  smiling,  “aud  we  are 
all  aware  that  he  cannot  rule.” 

“A  regency  is  usual  in  such  cases,” 
objected  the  Baron,  alarmed  at  this  reso- 
lute and  iconoclastic  young  man. 

“We  can  dispeuse  with  the  *egenc}r,” 
said  Christopher.  “Why  commit  the 
country  to  that  desperate  and  foolish 
course  when  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
stares  you  in  the  face?” 

“You  mean — ” 

“I  mean  the  proclamation  of  Prince 
Karl  and  her  Highness  the  Princess  as 
King  and  Queen  of  the  united  states 
of  Weser-Dreiburg,  Erwald,  and  Salzhau- 
sen.” 

The  Chanceller  gaped  in  his  amaze- 
ment, and  then  shook  his  head.  “ It 
would  never  do,”  he  murmured,  “ it  would 
never  do.”  He  seemed  overcome  by  the 
magnificence  of  Christopher’s  impudence, 
and  he  harped  upon  the  subject.  Chris- 
topher said  nothing,  but  suffered  him  to 
continue  his  reflections  ; finally  von  Puyll 
looked  up. 

“ Europe  would  never  permit  it,”  he 
declared. 

“ Try,”  suggested  Christopher.  “You 
have  the  rights  of  conquest,  and  you 
might  set  off  Austria  against  Germany. 
The  friendship  of  the  Confederation  would 
be  worth  securing.” 

“ Also  there  would  be  one  neck  instead 
of  three,”  objected  the  Baron. 

At  that  moment  a knock  fell  on  the 
door,  and  Prince  Karl  was  announced. 

“He  comes  in  the  nick  of  time,*”  said 
Christopher.  “With  your  permission, 
Baron,  I will  remain.” 

The  Prince  had  come  to  beg  informa- 
tion as  to  the  condition  of  the  Grand- 
Duke’s  health,  and  to  convey  his  formal 
regrets.  He  stared  coldly  at  the  English- 
man, who  met  him  with  equanimity,  even 
with  insolence. 

“I  regret  to  see  you  here,  Prince,”  he 
said,  airily.  “I  had  hoped  to  hear  of 
you  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  full  march 
for  Salzhausen.” 

Karl  flushed  hotly.  “Sir.”  he  said, 
but  checking  himself,  would  have  passed 
out.  His  command  was  excellent.  But 
Christopher  stepped  forward;  it  was  his 
turn  now;  he  felt  that  he  had  reached  the 
highest  point  in  his  career.  He  was  dic- 
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tating  terms  to  princes,  and  he  would 
bear  himself  as  the  equal  of  a prince. 
It  was  with  a natural  dignity  that  his 
hand  went  out  towards  the  door. 

44 1 must  claim  your  attention.  Prince,” 
he  said,  smoothly  but  firmly,  44  if  you  can 
spare  me  time.  We  are  discussing  an 
important  question — a question  which  is 
vital  to  both  these  states,  I think.” 

Karl  hesitated. 

“Come,”  he  continued,  “as  for  what 
I said  just  now,  the  matter  of  it  was  harm- 
less, and  the  manner  was  a dozen  times 
less  offensive  than  your  welcome  to  me 
at  Gratz.  But  to  give  significance  to 
such  idle  quips  were  foolish  in  a time  like 
this.  Your  Highness  should  be  too  proud 
to  take  offence.” 

“I  have  taken  no  offence  at  you,  sir,” 
said  Karl,  in  his  coldest  voice.  “ We  do 
not  employ  the  term  in  that  connection.” 

“ I will  ask  your  Highness  to  observe,” 
said  Christopher,  with  some  sternness, 
“that  I am  using  you  as  an  equal.  As 
for  that,  I claim  the  right  to  do  so  on  this 
occasion.  Away  from  here  and  in  other 
events,  I will  not  dispute  your  title  of 
superiority.  You  are  welcome  to  it.  But 
to-day  and  now  it  is  different.  You  stand 
here  Prince  of  a petty  nation,  and  com- 
mander of  a victorious  regiment.  I — I 
hold  the  scales,  your  Highness,  and  into 
the  balance  I can  hurl  peace  or  war,  con- 
quest or  humiliation.  It  is  for  you  to 
choose  between  these  opposites.” 

Karl’s  expression  slowly  altered ; anger 
passed  into  bewilderment,  and  bewilder- 
ment even  into  a certain  doubt. 

“I  do  not  understand  you,”  he  said. 

“It  is  simple  enough,  your  Highness,” 
explained  Christopher,  gravely.  “I  can 
buy  up  this  state  or  your  principality 
with  a motion  of  my  hand,  a nod  of  my 
head  towards  the  hammer.  You  have 
had  some  earnest  of  what  I say,  you  and 
his  Excellency  here  beside  me.  Do  you 
want  further  proofs?  Well,  you  shall 
have  it  in  the  very  act  itself.  I swear  to 
God  that  I will  sell  your  princedom  into 
pawn  if  so  be  you  cross  me  in  this  mat- 
ter. I have  taken  my  oath,  and  you  have 
heard  me.  You  will  heed  me  now  when 
I tell  you  that  I speak  with  you  as  an 
equal.  Nay,  I am  modest,  sir;  for  it  is  as 
your  master  that  I address  you,  the  con- 
troller and  director  of  your  fortunes.” 

There  was  a momentary  silence  in  the 
room.  Von  Puyll,  his  face  ashen-gray, 
shifted  his  frightened  eyes  from  one  to 


the  other.  The  Prince  had  lifted  his 
hand  slowly  from  his  sword  hilt,  and, 
drawn  to  his  full  height,  stood  a very 
military  figure  by  the  door.  His  glance, 
now  destitute  of  emotion,  sought  Christo- 
pher’s, and  for  thirty  seconds  or  more  the 
salvos  of  their  eyes  encountered.  Then 
Karl’s  gaze  dropped  and  he  gave  a tiny 
cough. 

“ Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss,  sir,  if 
we  were  to  hear  what  these  plans  of  yours 
are,”  he  said  at  last. 

But  that  was  enough  for  Christopher; 
there  was  concession,  even  surrender,  in 
the  phrasing,  and  certainly  no  part  of  the 
Prince’s  real  feeling  was  betrayed  in  the 
tone.  He  bowed  in  his  graceful  manner 
(he  had  always  the  courage  to  be  grace- 
ful, and  his  figure  naturally  aided  him), 
and  indicating  a chair,  begged  his  High- 
ness to  be  seated. 

“I  am  trespassing  rudely  upon  your 
privileges,  Baron,”  he  said,  smiling  apolo- 
getically at  von  Puyll.  44  But  pray  par- 
don me.  There  is  little  time  to  lose.” 

Karl  hesitated,  still  whitened  about  the 
face,  and  then  sat  down. 

“ My  plans  are  brief  and  easy  of  fulfil- 
ment, Prince,”  said  Christopher,  speaking 
without  ceremony,  and  fixing  him  with 
his  zealous  gaze.  “We  were  discussing 
them  as  you  entered.  You  must  be  pro- 
claimed sovereign  of  three  united  states 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.” 

Karl  started,  agitated  with  emotion, 
and  half  rose  from  his  chair. 

“You  will  wed  the  Princess,”  pursued 
Christopher,  quickly.  44  You  will  by  that 
step  forestall  opposition — ” 

A sharp  knock  sounded  on  the  door, 
and  without  further  delay  it  fell  open 
and  a high  official  dashed  into  the  room. 
It  was  the  Chamberlain. 

4 4 His  Highness — ” he  exclaimed. 

“Is  dead?”  said  Christopher,  quickly. 
“ So  much  the  better,  my  friend.  It  was 
the  one  thing  needful.  It  falls  in  the 
nick  of  time.”  The  Chamberlain  gazed  at 
him  in  amazed  horror. 

44  Do  you  not  understand,”  said  Chris- 
topher, with  a little  smile,  “that  his 
Highness  Leopold  XII.  has  died  for  his 
country?  I believe  the  first  Leopold  did 
the  same.  History  repeats  itself.”  lie 
turned  to  the  Chancellor,  who  had  lis- 
tened to  him  with  equal  horror.  “ Baron, 
this  news  must  not  be  known  for  some 
hours.  Once  it  is  rumored  that  the 
Prince  who  led  the  conquering  armies 
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is  in  Dreiburg,  there  will  be  no  holding 
the  mob.  I will  see  that  it  is  known. 
Within  two  hours  there  will  be  a mass- 
meeting in  the  Platz.  That  is  the  time 
for  our  coup  d'etat.  ” 

Von  Puvll  opened  his  mouth,  but 
looked  at  Karl.  A deep  spot  of  color 
burned  on  each  of  the  Prince's  cheeks. 
Christopher  also  looked  at  him. 

“Is  it  agreed?”  he  asked,  slowly. 

Karl  put  out  his  hand.  “ It  is  agreed, 
Mr.  Lambert,”  he  answered,  in  a voice 
that  trembled.  The  Prince  Karl  Augus- 
tus of  Erwald,  Count  of  Butzana,  had 
never  before  in  his  life  been  excited  by  so 
unexpected  and  so  violent  an  emotion. 

Christopher’s  next  thought  was  to  see 
Katarina.  It  was  impossible  to  intrude 
upon  the  Princess  at  this  critical  moment 
of  grief ; yet  he  was  resolved  that  she 
should  play  her  part, and  that  ere  the  night 
had  fallen.  It  was  through  Katarina 
that  he  plied  her,  therefore,  despatching 
an  urgent  letter  which  contained  an  out- 
line of  the  policy  he  was  developing.  He 
gave  her  two  hours  to  recover  from  her 
pious  sorrow,  and  begged  her  to  be  ready 
and  at  his  disposal  by  then.  After  that 
was  accomplished  he  betook  himself  into 
the  town  and  mingled  with  the  excited 
and  rejoicing  populace.  Very  soon  it 
was  whispered  that  Prince  Karl  was  in 
the  Schloss,  and  presently  after  the  no- 
tion was  started  that  he  should  be  visited. 
It  ran  over  the  crowd  like  the  wind  scur- 
rying upon  the  face  of  waters.  Shouts 
were  raised  for  his  Highness — “the  De- 
liverer,” he  was  called— and  as  the  peo- 
ple grew  merrier  they  grew  louder. 

One  corner  of  the  Platz  is  occupied  by 
the  great  House  of  the  Diet,  built  after 
an  ancient  style,  and  decorated  and  sup- 
ported by  huge  Ionic  pillars.  Into  this, 
by  the  suggestion  of  the  arch  - plotter, 
Karl,  accompanied  by  the  Chancellor, 
some  staff  - officers,  and  a few  of  the 
major  officials,  had  been  smuggled. 
There  remained  only  the  Princess  to  per- 
fect Christopher’s  design;  but  the  Prin- 
cess tarried. 

Her  father  was  dead;  he  lay  upon  the 
great  couch  on  which  he  had  died,  a thin 
shrunken  body,  pitifully  white  and  wast- 
ed. The  skull-cap  still  sat  upon  the  ven- 
erable head,  and  the  kindly  eyes  that 
seemed  to  look  up  from  so  great  a dis- 
tance feebly  watched  her.  Poor  soul! 
she  had  no  one  in  the  world  that  cared 
two  straws  about  her  for  herself;  at  this 


moment,  indeed,  she  was  but  the  counter 
used  in  a game  of  statecraft.  Christo- 
pher’s letter  lay  unheeded,  barely  even 
read.  Sorrow  is  a very  jealous  mistress. 
She  occupies  the  heart,  and  leaves  no 
room ; she  floods  the  soul  and  the  emo- 
tions like  a tide,  but  in  the  ebb  she  goes 
down. 

The  clock  upon  the  western  face  of  the 
Schloss  had  struck  nine  o’clock  when 
Christopher  entered  the  gates  once  more, 
resolute  upon  achieving  his  end.  The 
Princess  must  be  fetched  by  persuasion  or 
by  force,  or  the  critical  moment  would  be 
lost.  The  Council  had  been  hastily  sum- 
moned, the  news  of  the  Grand-Duke’s 
death  had  been  laid  before  it,  and  unani- 
mously the  Councillors  had  recommend- 
ed the  proclamation  of  Prince  Karl  as 
King  of  the  three  territories.  The  peril 
in  which  the  Grand-Duchy  stood  was  so 
real,  and  the  opportunity  of  relief  was 
too  obvious  to  allow  the  Councillors  any 
choice.  It  was  stipulated  by  the  extreme 
patriots  that  Dreiburg  should  be  consti- 
tuted the  capital  of  the  united  kingdom, 
a promise  all  the  more  easily  given  by 
Karl  as  the  town  was  the  most  impor- 
tant, commercially  as  well  as  strategical- 
ly. All  was  then  depending  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Princess,  and  Xenia  did  not 
arrive. 

As  Christopher  hurried  towards  the 
Palace  he  was  conscious  of  elation,  con- 
scious that  his  last  obstacle  was  before 
him,  and  that  if  he  could  surmount  this 
ultimate  difficulty  he  had  carried  out  his 
plans  in  their  entirety. 

As  usual,  it  was  Katarina  whom  he 
sought,  and  before  Katarina  he  set  his 
request.  He  desired  speech  of  her  High- 
ness at  once.  Katarina  replied  with  her 
inquisitive  eyes,  and  softly  shook  her 
head. 

“It  is  impossible,”  she  said.  “The 
Princess  has  given  orders  that  she  must 
not  be  disturbed.  No  one  dare — ” 

“I  tell  you,  mademoiselle,  that  it  is 
imperative,”  he  interrupted,  but  quite  po- 
litely. “ I ask  no  one  to  dare.  But  you 
shall  tell  me  the  room,  and  I will  an- 
nounce myself.” 

“ Impossible!  Impossible!”  repeated 
the  girl, vehemently.  “You  forget.  Her 
father  is  dead  scarcely  an  hour.  She  will 
see  no  one.” 

“ Mademoiselle,”  said  Christopher, 
gravely,  “it  is  for  me  to  say  what  is 
impossible.  Where  is  the  Princess?” 
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His  accent  silenced  Katarina;  there 
was  something  royal,  as  it  seemed  to  her, 
in  his  carriage;  and  he  issued  his  orders 
like  a prince.  There  was  no  appeal  from 
them.  Yet  she  lowered  her  voice  and 
whispered,  as  in  protest, 

44  She  is  in  the  state-room— she  is  with 
the  body.” 

44  In  the  second  corridor,  is  it  not?”  in- 
quired Christopher,  coolly,  and  pushed 
past  her. 

Katarina  fell  back,  looking  after  him 
with  awe.  She  had  not  yet  seen  her 
patron  in  his  more  serious  moods,  and 
they  astonished  her. 

Christopher  pushed  open  the  door  of 
the  room  in  which  the  dead  sovereign  lay, 
and  entered  noiselessly.  As  he  did  so  he 
was  aware  of  a sound  of  sobbing  which 
rose  from  out  of  the  twilight.  Two  great 
candles  flared  above  the  marble  table, 
but  the  room  was  elsewhere  dark  and 
wrapped  in  the  fallen  night.  Christo- 
pher knew  well  enough  that  no  pleading 
might  avail  to  excuse  this  abominable 
trespass  upon  the  sacred  privacy  of  sor- 
row, and  he  did  not  intend  to  ask  pardon. 
On  the  contrary,  one  argument  alone 
was  possible,  and  that  was  — to  com- 
mand. He  stood  near  the  door,  where 
the  white  light  irradiated  him  dimly,  and 
spoke. 

44  Madame,”  he  called,  in  a low,  strong 
voice. 

The  Princess  started  with  a cry. 

44  Madame,”  he  pursued,  44  this  is  surely 
no  time  for  tears;  nay,  nor  for  prayers.” 

44  What  do  you  here?”  asked  Xenia, 
recognizing  his  voice.  “How  dare  you 
seek  me  here?” 

44 1 seek  you  where  I shall  find  you,” 
returned  Christopher,  calmly.  44 1 am 
here  to  save  you  from  yourself,  to  prevent 
a weak  girl  from  sacrificing  her  father- 
land  to  her  weakness.” 

44 1 do  not  understand  you,”  murmured 
she. 

Christopher  lifted  his  hand — she  could 
see  him  clearly  against  the  door — and  he 
pointed  a finger  at  the  dead. 

44  I ask  you  what  he  would  have  de- 
sired of  you,  he  who  lies  there,  novy  en- 
franchised by  the  grave.  Weser-Drei- 
burg  is  in  danger,  and  you  alone  can  save 
her  by  an  act,  by  a sign,  by  a slender  call 
upon  your  resolution.  Do  you  hesitate? 
Madame,  you  had  a worthy  sire.  Think 
with  what  a sorrow  he  will  regard  this  ex- 
hibition of  selfish  grief,  and  how  he  must 


look  on  now  with  silent  lips  and  compas- 
sionate eyes  at  his  country’s  ruin.” 

44  What  can  I do?  What  can  I do?” 
said  Xenia,  wringing  her  hands. 

44  You  have  received  my  message?”  lie 
asked. 

44  Yes,  yes,”  she  sobbed. 

4 4 Come,  ” said  Christopher,  more  kindly. 
44  Obey  me;  follow  my  guidance.  It  will 
only  last  a few  minutes,  and  you  will 
have  saved  your  country.” 

The  Princess  rose  to  her  feet.  44 1 will 
follow  you,”  she  said,  quietly. 

They  took  the  back  ways  to  the  Platz, 
and  encountered  but  few  people,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  was  congregated 
before  the  House,  crying  for  the  Grand- 
Duke  and  the  Prince,  who,  according  to 
report,  were  in  conference  within.  The 
Princess  was  silent;  no  sign  of  emotion 
was  registered  upon  her  face;  she  obeyed 
every  suggestion  Christopher  made.  His 
own  manner  was  carefully  compiled  of 
respect,  sympathy,  and  firmness.  If 
Xenia  gave  him  any  attention,  his  car- 
riage was  calculated  to  impress  upon  her 
the  solemnity,  the  portentousness  of  these 
proceedings.  It  was  not  possible  to  suffer 
even  the  dead  to  obtrude  upon  such  grave 
matters. 

44  What  must  be  done  must  be  done 
quickly,”  murmured  Christopher  to  von 
Puyll.  44  Her  Highness  is  here.” 

The  veil  fell  from  Xenia’s  face,  and  she 
stood  bowing  mechanically  to  the  com- 
pany. She  put  up  a hand  and  set  back 
a wisp  of  hair.  The  apparition  of  that 
pale  woman  was  magnificent.  Karl  him- 
self was  moved,  and,  approaching,  whis- 
pered with  reverence  in  her  ear.  Xenia 
inclined  her  head  and  looked  towards 
Christopher.  The  Chancellor  also  looked 
towards  him.  The  eyes  of  the  company 
waited  upon  him.  Outside  a low  monot- 
onous noise  like  the  breaking  of  waters 
upon  the  sands,  or  the  roariug  of  the  wind 
through  trees,  rose  and  fell. 

44  Pull  back  the  curtains,”  commanded 
the  Englishman.  44  Show  the  lights.” 

The  little  party  hung  in  silence  while 
the  order  was  obeyed.  It  seemed  natural 
that  this  ardent  and  implacable  foreigner 
should  take  control.  The  awe  of  con- 
spirators settled  upon  them. 

“ It  will  fail,  it  will  fail,”  muttered  the 
Chancellor,  shaking  his  head. 

The  room  in  which  they  were  assembled 
was  upon  the  first  floor  overlooking  the 
Platz,  aud  was  flush  with  the  piazza,  with 
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which  it  communicated  by  bay-windows. 
Here  it  was  not  unusual,  in  the  warm 
fine  evenings,  for  members  of  the  Diet  to 
sip  their  coffee,  take  the  air,  and  gaze 
upon  the  traffic  of  the  city.  The  light 
flared  through  these  long  and  naked 
windows  and  streamed  upon  the  crowd 
outside.  Torches  were  already  lighted, 
and  Chinese  lanterns  fringed  the  mob  of 
eager  spectators.  A cheer  broke  from 
the  masses  below  as  the  lights  shone  forth. 
Then  Christopher  himself  stepped  forward 
and  opened  the  windows.  As  the  little 
party  issued  upon  the  piazza  the  cheer 
grew  louder  and  continuous;  it  surged 
and  broke  back  and  forward  from  point 
to  point  and  rank  to  rank.  The  torches 
below  threw  up  the  faces  on  the  bal- 
cony. 

“ Short  and  sharp,  short  and  sharp,” 
whispered  Christopher  to  von  Puyll. 

The  old  man  hesitated,  he  flushed  red, 
and  he  paused  and  bit  his  lips.  It  was  an 
unconscionable  deed  to  which  this  ruthless 
stranger  was  committing  him. 

“The  Deliverer!  Karl!  Karl!”  cried 
the  mob,  recognizing  the  military  figure 
of  the  Prince. 

“Now  is  the  time,”  said  Christopher, 
impatiently. 

The  Chancellor  hung  back,  the  crowd 
reared;  the  conspirators,  confused  and 
bewildered,  glanced  at  one  another  in 
silence.  The  opportunity  was  slipping 
by.  Christopher  was  to  accomplish  one 
thing  more.  He  advanced  to  the  edge 
of  the  piazza  and  held  up  his  hand. 
The  assemblage  hushed  and  kept  its 
breath. 

“ Dreiburgers !”  he  shouted,  in  his  clear 
penetrating  voice,  “his  Highness  the 
Grand-Duke  is  dead  by  the  will  of  God. 
Salute  now  here  their  Majesties  Karl 
Augustus  and  Xenia,  the  first  King  and 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Weser- 
Dreiburg,  Erwald,  and  Salzliausen!” 

As  he  spoke  he  indicated  Karl  where 
he  stood,  quiet,  stalwart,  flushed,  and 
handsome;  and  at  a signal  from  him 
Xenia  stepped  forward,  and  lifting  up 
her  proud  white  face,  suffered  the  lights 
below  to  illumine  her  strongly. 

“ Behold,”  said  Christopher  again, 
“the  King  and  Queen!” 

For  an  instant  after  his  bold  cry  a pro- 
found and  unfathomable  silence  held  the 
people;  and  then  a great  roar,  swollen 
now  into  a deep  volume  of  acclamation, 
rent  the  darkling  sky  and  carried  to  the 
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stars.  The  people  of  the  Grand-Duchy 
had  accepted  the  fate  which  had  been 
evolved  for  them. 

Suddenly  high  above  the  tempestuous 
cries  of  the  excited  crowd  broke  out  the 
sound  of  a deep  bell  booming  from  the 
cathedral  tower.  The  resounding  clangor 
cleft  the  dark  night  and  was  borne  upon 
the  gathering  wind,  seeming  to  descend 
from  some  airy  pinnacle  of  heaven.  The 
faces  of  the  populace  turned  under  the 
torch-lights  towards  the  west,  and  the  up- 
roar subsided.  A voice  called  loudly, 

“ It  is  the  death-knell.” 

And  upon  that  a murmur  gathered  and 
grew,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
“The  Grand-Duke  is  dead.  It  is  for  the 
Grand -Duke.”  An  angry  expression 
started  on  Christopher’s  face;  he  turned 
impatiently  to  the  Chancellor. 

“ Who  has  done  this?”  he  asked,  furi- 
ously. “ By  whose  instructions  was  the 
bell  "tolled?” 

No  one  replied.  It  might  have  seemed 
to  an  imaginative  observer  that  by  this 
silence  they  drew  away  from  him.  His 
moment  was  over. 

The  bell  tolled  solemnly,  dispassion- 
ately, drearily;  and  the  crowd  listened, 
hushed,  as  one  might  conceive,  by  this 
unexpected  materialization  of  death  that 
supervened  upon  its  emotions.  And  away 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  Platz  came  a 
new  sound  advancing  and  rolling,  until 
it  passed  into  the  terrified  shrieks  of  wo- 
men and  the  loud  and  excited  oaths  of 
men. 

“ The  Prussians!  The  Prussians!  The 
Prussians!” 

The  group  on  the  balcony  swayed  and 
parted.  Christopher  darted  forward,  and 
thrusting  his  body  over  the  coping,  look- 
ed down  on  the  moving,  agitated  thou- 
sands. 

“The  Prussians !”  they  cried.  “They 
are  upon  us!  The  army  is  defeated.” 

The  mob  broke  suddenly  its  continent 
mass;  it  rolled  and  surged  into  pieces;  a 
dolorous  clamor  filled  the  air;  cries  of 
terror  and  pain  went  up;  and  slowly  the 
great  assemblage,  scattered  and  struck 
with  panic,  streamed  in  a stampede  over 
fallen  and  falling  bodies  down  the  streets. 

In  that  instant  Christopher’s  eyes, 
straining  downward,  alighted  upon  the 
face  of  Kreiss.  The  president  stood  mo- 
tionless in  the  front  ranks  of  the  crowd, 
hatless,  his  uniform  soiled  and  rent,  his 
gaze  riveted  upon  the  Englishman,  and 
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the  black  eyes  in  his  white  face  burning 
with  the  still  light  of  the  fanatic. 

He  had  realized  that  he  was  betrayed. 

chapter  xx. 

Christopher  Lambert  turned  about 
and  found  himself  alone  upon  the  bal- 
cony. Through  the  open  window  figures 
were  disappearing  into  the  light.  He  ran 
forward,  and  passing  by  the  startled  com- 
pany, seized  von  Puvll  by  the  arm. 

“ You  must  attend  to  this.  There  is  a 
panic.  You  do  not  believe  it?  It  is  a 
rumor,  a mere  rumor  of  panic,  I say.” 

Von  Puyll  shook  his  head;  he  with- 
drew his  arm  gently  from  Christopher’s 
eager  grasp. 

“I  have  already  given  orders.  Lieu- 
tenant Mesurier  has  gone.  We  will  do 
what  we  can  to  allay  the  alarm.  No 
news  has  reached  us  yet.” 

As  he  spoke,  the  Lieutenant  clattered 
into  the  room,  his  face  speaking  with  ex- 
citement. 

‘"Well?”  said  the  Chancellor,  impa- 
tiently. 

“ It  is  true,  your  Excellency!”  exclaim- 
ed the  man.  44  The  news  has  come  from 
the  front.  It  was  brought  by  runaways. 
General  Schisser’s  army  was  met  upon 
the  frontier  by  the  Third  German  Army 
Corps  from  Pulanger,  and  driven  back. 
General  Schisser  is  in  full  retreat  upon 
the  capital.” 

An  interjection  of  consternation  es- 
caped von  Puyll,  and  he  turned  white. 
The  faces  about  him  were  marked  with 
agitation  and  alarm.  Prince  Karl  moved 
to  the  door. 

44 1 go  to  join  my  army,”  he  said. 
44  Your  Excellency  will  no  doubt  see  to 
matters  here.” 

He  was  gone  next  moment  without  the 
ceremony  of  farewell.  Christopher  look- 
ed round  him.  He  rose  of  a sudden  to 
the  emergency.  The  Princess  stood,  in  a 
maze  of  wonder  and  grief,  near  by.  He 
offered  her  his  arm  with  a fine  courtesy. 

44 1 will  see  your  Highness  to  the  Pal- 
ace,” he  said,  and,  Xenia  mutely  consent- 
ing, they  left  the  room. 

No  word  passed  between  them  on  their 
passage  to  the  Schloss.  where  he  resigned 
her  to  the  care  of  Katarina,  and  retired. 
Then  at  last,  his  fretful  feverishness  tak- 
ing leave  to  prick  him  forward,  he  took 
to  his  heels  and  ran  for  the  town. 

The  streets  were  full  of  noisy  and  vo- 
ciferating groups.  Knots  of  citizens  ges- 


ticulated together,  and  some  martial  songs 
were  sounding  forth.  Either  the  military 
courage  of  the  people  had  developed  with 
consideration,  or  the  potations  of  the 
evening  had  produced  a bellicose  spirit. 
Strangers  spoke  together  familiarly  and 
advised  one  another.  The  news  was  com- 
municated, swollen  with  accretions,  and 
polite  and  extravagant  opinions  were 
hazarded  and  exchanged. 

44  The  Germans  are  one  hundred  thou- 
sand strong.”  ....  “There  is  no  doubt 
but  they  are  at  Rainheim  by  now,  the  ac- 
cursed pigs !”....  44  Who  cares  about  the 
Prussians?  You  remember  what  Karl 
Fechter  saw  when  he  was  in  Berlin?  It 
is  a nation  all  of  stomach.”  ....  44  Never 

mind;  we  have  a wonderful  fellow  in 
Prince  Karl.  He  lias  met  the  swine  be- 
fore, and  they  are  afraid  of  him.  Pity 
he  left  Schisser  to  his  own  devices.”  .... 
44  They  will  call  out  the  Reserve  to-night. 
You  may  be  sure  of  that.  Better  polish 
up  your  sword.” 

Christopher  mingled  with  these  specu- 
lators, gleaning  the  temper  with  which 
they  would  meet  this  disaster.  To  say 
the  truth, he  was  surprised  to  discern  that, 
now  the  first  alarm  was  over,  the  Drei- 
burgers  were  taking  the  situation  with 
more  philosophy  than  himself. 

The  blow,  indeed,  had  fallen  upon  hijn 
with  terrible,  with  startling  suddenness. 
He  had  never  reckoned  upon  so  auda- 
cious a movement  as  this  of  Germany. 
He  had  always  considered  that  the  em- 
pire would  not  dare  to  intervene  in  a pri- 
vate feud  between  the  two  small  states. 
The  feeling  in  Europe, which  no  Chancel- 
lerie  could  afford  to  ignore,  would  be  too 
strong  for  her.  Of  course  if  the  inter- 
ference of  Erwald  had  been  anticipated, 
the  question  might  have  assumed  anoth- 
er face.  But  no  one  outside  a narrow 
circle  knew  of  that,  and  Germany  could 
not  have  been  aware  of  it.  Christopher 
guessed  whom  he  must  thank  for  this 
catastrophe.  The  Count  had  not  resign- 
ed the  struggle.  It  was  not  his  nature  to 
surrender  until  there  was  no  more  time 
left  him  in  which  to  plot  and  trick.  He 
had  plotted  only  too  well  in  this  instance, 
and  Christopher  had  now  to  mourn  the 
ruins  of  his  mighty  scheme. 

He  sought  his  hotel  late.  The  whole 
town  was  awake,  and  the  noise  of  prepa- 
rations echoed  on  the  night.  In  a short 
time  the  Prussians  would  be  at  their  gates, 
and  the  city  must  be  ready  for  the  invader. 
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Meanwhile  Christopher  sat  down  to  gath- 
er the  fragments  of  his  plot,  to  renew  and 
reface  them,  and  out  of  his  ingenuity  and 
his  wealth  to  piece  together  a new  puzzle, 
which  should  yet  alter  the  fortunes  of  the 
war. 

It  was  three  o’clock  towards  the  dawn 
when  he  fell  asleep,  and  in  his  uneasy 
rest  the  noises  and  clamors  of  the  night 
pursued  him.  His  brain,  sodden  with 
drowsy  weariness,  was  yet  half  open  to 
the  communications  of  the  senses.  It 
stood  like  a tired  sentinel  between  re- 
membering and  forgetting  at  its  post, 
until  presently  a deeper,  louder  sound 
came  athwart  his  dreams,  startling  his 
wits  awake,  and  fetching  him  up  in  his 
arm-chair.  Outside  the  window  the  blind 
flapped  in  the  high  wind  of  the  morning; 
the  flare  of  the  risen  sun  was  across  the 
eastern  sky,  and  struck  red  upon  the  roofs 
of  the  town.  And  above  the  voices  of 
the  dawn,  the  howling  of  dogs,  the  cries 
and  shouts  of  the  inhabitants,  thundered 
in  salvos  the  cannon  of  the  Germans  at 
the  gates. 

The  day  passed  for  Christopher  very 
tardily.  From  that  early  hour  the  be- 
sieger cannonaded  the  city  and  threw  his 
shot  and  shell  into  the  populous  streets. 
The  remnants  of  General  Schisser’s  army 
had  secured  entrance  to  Dreiburg  during 
the  night,  had  marched  in  with  its  tail 
down,  with  colors  flying,  indeed,  but  with- 
out drum  or  fife,  and  as  if  anxious  to  es- 
cape notice.  Nevertheless,  the  defences 
of  the  city  were  pushed  forward,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  Dreiburgers  rose  high. 
Christopher  came,  however,  to  look  upon 
the  position  with  other  feelings.  He 
knew,  what  the  Council  must  have 
known,  that  Germany  would  not  set  her 
hand  to  work  which  she  did  not  intend 
to  perform.  Short  of  a miracle,  nothing 
could  save  Weser-Dreiburg.  Our  desper- 
ate adventurer  went  about  endeavoring 
to  compass  the  miracle.  He  had  cunning 
adversaries  to  deal  with,  and  the  longer 
he  thought  the  more  impervious  appeared 
his  problem.  The  issue  of  that  prolonged 
mental  colloquy  was  that  he  fell  about 
evening-time  into  the  refuge  of  despair. 
The  sounds  of  the  beleaguerment  were 
abroad  on  the  air,  the  roaring  of  the  can- 
nons, the  shrieking  of  the  shells,  and  the 
horrid  boom  of  their  explosion.  The 
streets,  deserted  in  parts  of  the  town,  in 
parts  were  filled  with  a current  of  people 
that  ran  hither  and  thither  recklessly, 


idly,  excitedly,  doing  nothing,  not  even 
hoping,  but  merely  exercising  the  animal 
appetite  for  sensations.  The  defenders 
were  heroically  defying  their  grim  ene- 
my, and  the  gates  of  Dreiburg  had  till 
now  availed  to  keep  out  the  abominable 
German. 

Christopher  sat  down  to  his  dinner  in 
the  twilight.  He  had  gone  without  food 
since  the  morning,  and  now  hunger 
was  assailing  him  with  ferocity.  The 
hotel  had  settled  down  into  a state  of 
placid  expectation;  at  least  the  waiters 
kept  their  front  of  servile  patience,  and 
his  customary  wine  was  iced  and  ready. 
Here,  with  the  windows  of  his  private 
room  open  to  the  heavens,  with  the  wind 
sighing  through  the  Hofgarten  across  the 
way,  with  that  deep  roar  northward, 
and  with  the  multifarious  voices  of  the 
evening  commingling  in  his  ears,  he 
might  have  been  exceedingly  comfortable 
if  it  had  not  been  for  his  individual  con- 
nection with  these  public  affairs.  As  it 
was,  he  had  reached  a point  when  thought 
had  stopped,  as  if  sullenly  reluctant  or 
unable  to  go  further.  The  crash  of  the 
ordnance  and  the  indefinite  and  irritating 
crackling  of  rifle-fire  did  not  disturb  him. 
He  had  been  plunged  all  day  in  the  cares 
of  his  situation,  and  now  before  him  lay 
the  plain  duty  of  eating  and  drinking. 
In  the  centre  of  this  desperate  and  pa- 
cific state  the  handle  turned  in  the  door, 
and  Katarina  came  into  the  room  abrupt- 
ly, clapping  to  the  lock  behind  her,  and 
falling  breathless,  her  brown  face  flushed 
with  commotion. 

“What  is  it?  Has  anything  happen- 
ed?” inquired  Christopher,  in  some  anxi- 
ety. 

The  girl’s  face  underwent  an  unexpect- 
ed change,  as  if  she  had  quickly  suppress- 
ed herself;  she  laughed  shortly,  almost 
hysterically,  and  came  forward.  She 
was  in  one  of  her  usual  bold  dresses,  and 
the  cloak  in  which  she  was  wrapped 
slipped  from  her  shoulders,  leaving  her 
naked  arms  shining  in  the  light.  Per- 
haps she  had  employed  the  tiny  trick  de- 
liberately. 

“ You  can  tell  me,”  she  said.  “Is  this 
true  that  I hear?  Has  Count  von  Stra 
ben — ” 

Christopher  eyed  her.  “I  know  as 
much  as  yourself,  I suppose,”  he  replied, 
calmly.  “ How  is  it  that  you  have  only 
just  heard?  Pray  honor  me  by  taking  a 
seat,  mademoiselle.  I should  have  thought 
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an  inmate  of  the  Palace  would  know  more 
than  I.  It  is  I that  should  come  to  you 
for  information.*' 

Katarina  colored.  “Oh,  I have  not 
been  at  the  Palace  !”  she  said,  indifferent- 
ly.  She  sat  down.  Christopher's  eyes 
wandered  over  her  costume.  “ Yes,”  she 
said,  boldly  meeting  his  glance,  “I  have 
been  elsewhere.  I am  not  going  back  to 
the  Palace,"  she  added,  recklessly. 

“ My  dear  young  lady — " said  Christo- 
pher, mildly. 

“For  God's  sake,  don’t  speak  to  me 
like  that!"  she  said,  passionately.  She 
rose.  “Supper?"  she  said.  “It  smells 
very  good.  I ate  no  dinner,  practically. 
Do  you  admire  this  dress?  I paid  my 
last  thaler  for  it.*’  She  giggled,  seating 
herself  at  the  table.  “ Let  me  have  some 
supper  with  you.” 

“ Certainly,”  said  Christopher,  with  a 
start,  and  he  set  a plate  before  her. 
“There  is  some  champagne  here.  You 
like  that.  I had  only  just  begun.” 

Suddenly  it  had  flashed  upon  him  that 
he  did  not  understand  this  woman.  He 
watched  her  with  curiosity,  in  which  some 
new  feeling  was  mingled. 

“ When  you  say  that  you  are  not  go- 
ing back  to  the  Palace,”  he  began,  “ you 
mean — ” 

“I  mean  what  I say,”  interposed  the 
girl,  abruptly. 

Christopher  filled  his  glass.  “I  have 
no  doubt,”  he  said,  in  his  old  dry  manner, 
“ that  you  will  explain  all  in  due  time 
if  I am  good.” 

Katarina  laughed  shrilly.  “You  are 
wrong,*’ she  said.  “I  never  do  explain. 
It  is  a nuisance.*’ 

“Very  well,"  he  observed,  with  unim- 
peachable good-humor.  “ I will  guess.” 

The  even  quality  of  his  voice  attracted 
her  notice,  and  in  the  act  of  drinking  her 
wine  she  eyed  him. 

“ You  are  pretty  cool,*’  she  said.  “ You 
do  not  seem  to  mind.  I cannot  under- 
stand you  English.  You  have  made  as 
nasty  a mess  of  it  as  possible.*’ 

“True,*’  he  nodded,  philosophically. 
“You  say  well.  It  has  an  ugly  look. 
Yet  you  and  I might  manage  to  pick  up 
the  threads  again  if  we  collaborated.*’ 

Her  gaze  meditated  on  her  glass,  as 
though  this  thought  was  new  to  her  and 
not  unpleasant;  her  lips  parted.  “A 
wise  man,”  she  said,  “would  take  warn- 
ing by  the  failure,  and  leave  statecraft 
alone.” 


“You  are  very  good  to  advise  me,”  he 
remarked,  with  a civil  inclination  of  his 
head. 

“ Oh,"  she  broke  out,  angrily,  “ I know 
you  have  a low  opinion  of  my  wits!  I 
am  fitted  for  a spy — no  more.  I am  an 
excellent  tool.” 

“We  make  a great  noise,  I fear,”  said 
Christopher,  mildly.  “They  will  con- 
ceive the  Prussians  are  already  here.” 

Katarina  rose  in  her  chair,  cannonad- 
ing him  with  savage  eyes.  “You  are  a 
devil!'’  she  said.  “But  I shall  stagger 
your  imperturbability.  I hate  you!  See, 
I throw  you  back  the  gauge  of  your  ser- 
vice! I am  free!”  and  she  flung  a purse 
in  Christopher's  face. 

He  evaded  the  blow  with  his  arm,  aud 
stooping,  picked  the  silken  object  from 
the  floor,  examining  it  studiously.  “It 
is  empty,  I see,  mademoiselle,”  he  said, 
laconically. 

Katarina  made  him  no  reply  ; she  sank 
back  in  her  chair  and  drained  her  glass 
eagerly.  Her  eyes  flashed,  but  she  rec- 
ognized her  defeat. 

Suddenly  she  sprang  at  him  again. 
“You  have  been  very  clever,”  she 
sneered.  “ Oh,  so  very  clever!  It  never 
struck  you  that  your  plans  might  go 
astray.  You  told  me  (did  you  not?)  to 
have  no  scruples.  Learn,  then,  that  I ac- 
cepted your  advice.  By  whose  hand  do  you 
suppose  is  this  scheme  of  yours  broken? 
By  whose  act  are  you  s now  a discredited 
man?  Why,  by  mine!”  She  paused  to 
greedily  watch  the  issue  of  her  revelation. 

“I  should  have  guessed  that,”  observed 
Christopher,  after  a moment.  4 4 But  I was 
too  busy.  Of  course  I see  now.  Count 
von  Straben — ” 

44  It  w'&s  I informed  him  of  the  secret 
treaty,”  she  interrupted,  triumphantly. 

Christopher  nodded.  “I  see,  1 see,” 
he  answered,  and  he  observed  her  nar- 
rowly. “ Come,”  he  said,  going  forward 
to  lay  a hand  on  her  shoulder,  ‘‘won't 
you  tell  me  why  you  did  this,  and  what 
all  this  means?” 

He  spoke  quite  gently,  and  he  was  sin- 
cere in  his  desire  to  know.  The  motive 
puzzled  him.  There  was  something  more 
than  the  potential  cocotte  in  this  young 
woman.  At  the  touch  of  his  hand.  Kata- 
rina suddenly  put  her  head  on  the  table 
and  burst  into  a fit  of  weeping.  She 
sobbed  vehemently,  miserably,  and  the 
man  stood  beside  her  awkwardly  con- 
scious, his  finger-tips  on  her  bare  arm. 
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“You  will  have  a little  wine?”  he  ven- 
tured presently. 

Katarina  laughed  hysterically  through 
her  sobs.  “I  have  had  too  much,”  she 
murmured  ; and  drying  her  face  sud- 
denly, looked  at  him.  44  What  are  you 
going  to  do  to  me?”  she  asked,  abruptly. 

Christopher  left  her  and  walked  up 
and  down.  4 4 If  I had  offered  you  better 
terms,  if  I had,  so  to  say,  made  it  more 
worth  your  while,  you  would  not  have 
betrayed  me.”  He  spoke  as  if  consider- 
ing with  himself. 

44  You  are  right,”  said  she,  defiantly. 
44  You  might  have  made  better  terms.” 

44  And  yet,”  observed  Christopher,  look- 
ing at  her,  44 1 did  not  think  them  ungen- 
erous. Consider — ” 

44 1 know,”  she  interrupted.  44  You 
would  remind  me  of  where  you  found 
me.” 

44  Pardon  me,”  said  Christopher.  44 1 
would  only  have  recalled  to  you  where 
you  stand.” 

44 1 stand  nowhere,”  said  the  girl,  sul- 
lenly. 

44  Ah  I”  he  exclaimed,  44 1 remember;  I 
am  to  understand  that  you  have  resigned 
your  post.”  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her. 
44  Mademoiselle,  a very  reckless  piece  of 
work.  What  do  you  propose  to  do?” 

Katarina  glanced  at  him  askew  from 
her  eyes,  but  all  she  saw  was  a grave  and 
courteous  face. 

44  Oh,”  she  said,  hotly, 44  there  are  other 
tilings  than  money!  I am  sick  of  money.” 

A light  sarcasm  was  on  his  tongue, 
when  his  gaze  encountered  hers.  She 
leaned  forward  towards  him,  her  angry 
color  changing  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  alight 
with  emotion;  but  in  a second  her  fury 
fell,  her  countenance  was  changed,  and 
some  look  of  timidity,  even  of  supplica- 
tion, appeared  in  her  expression.  It  was 
this  change  arrested  Christopher ; it  did 
more,  for  it  instructed  and  illumined  him. 
He  dropped  his  eyes  and  turned  away. 
He  was  conscious,  for  the  first  time,  of  an 
irritation.  The  discovery,  which  should 
have  softened  him,  which  might  have 
ameliorated  the  rigors  of  another  mau, 
merely  stiffened  him.  It  was  farcical 
that  so  much  should  have  been  ruined 
for  so  little.  Nay,  it  was  grotesque;  and 
the  object  of  this  whim,  this  diabolical 
and  unreasonable  treachery,  drew  his 
anger.  Yet  he  was  cool  enough  and  just 
enough  by  nature  not  to  visit  his  anger 
upon  her.  He  turned  back  to  her  with 


a tiny  laugh  only,  a mirthless,  cynical 
little  grin  at  fortune. 

44  Well,  we  have  both  played  important 
parts,  you  and  I,  though  they  will  not 
give  us  credit  for  it.  We  have  been  the 
poison  and  the  antidote.  But  saving  for 
our  own  personal  satisfaction,  we  might 
as  well  have  been  cancelled  out  at  the 
start.  It  would  have  saved  the  Grand- 
Duchy  a heap  of  trouble.” 

Katarina  rose.  44  And  you  take  it  like 
that?”  she  cried,  inconsequently. 

44  My  dear  lady,  it  is  always  the  most 
delicate  part  of  the  works  which  is  most 
exposed.  Compensatory  philosophy,  I 
suppose.  In  this  case  it  was  you.” 

Katarina  broke  out.  44  In  this  case  it 
was  the  Princess!”  she  exclaimed,  fierce- 

ly- 

44  What  is  that?”  he  asked,  arrested  by 
her  words  ; but  the  girl  was  already 
beyond  interrogation,  abandoned  now  to 
the  gale  of  her  fury. 

44 1 detest  her,”  she  said.  “But  there 
is  one  thing — she  knows  the  truth  now. 
I have  set  her  right  about  you.  She  has 
not  mistaken  your  motives  now.  She  un- 
derstands, poor  fool !” 

44  What  the  devil  does  she  under- 
stand?” demanded  Christopher,  in  bewil- 
derment. 

44 1 have  explained  you  to  her,”  an- 
swered Katarina,  reining  herself  in  sud- 
denly to  the  calm  of  deliberate  passion. 
He  uttered  an  oath,  and  the  red  grew  on 
her  face.  She  laughed  angrily.  “That 
is  it.  I guessed  it,”  she  said.  44  Bah!  it 
was  plain  enough.” 

Christopher  had  no  notion  of  what  she 
was  speaking;  he  was  not  now  thinking 
of  Katarina  at  all.  His  mind  had  flown 
to  the  Palace,  but  he  could  not  have  giv- 
en the  reason.  He  was  vaguely  discom- 
fited. 

The  roll  of  the  guns  drifted  to  their 
ears,  now  augmented  into  a more  boom- 
ing sound;  the  noise  of  feet  clattering 
down  the  street,  blended  with  frightened 
cries,  reached  the  room  ; and  suddenly 
there  followed  a great  roar  and  a vast 
upheaval  from  below;  the  walls  rocked 
and  quivered  like  a tuning-fork.  Kata- 
rina clutched  the  chair  against  which  she 
was  thrown.  A shell  had  burst  before 
the  hotel.  Upon  the  top  of  that  sensation, 
and  ere  either  could  thoroughly  recover 
self-possession,  the  door  was  opened  and 
Fritz  entered.  He  was  plainly  drunken 
with  excitement  if  not  with  liquor,  and 
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he  advanced,  menacing,  with  an  ugly 
sneer  upon  his  face. 

“ I have  caught  you,  my  lady,”  he 
said.  “ So.  I tracked  you  here.  So  this 
is  what  it  meant.  I confess  I had  my 
suspicions.”  He  seized  his  revolver,  and 
Christopher,  taking  in  the  situation, 
stepped  hastily  forward. 

“ You  are  wrong,  sir,”  he  said,  sharply; 
“ and  if  you  be  not  the  cur  you  seem,  you 
will  at  once  apologize  to  this  lady  and 
begone  where  you  are  required.” 

“A  pretty  tale!”  quoth  Fritz,  leering 
at  him  from  an  inflamed  countenance. 
“ Well,  I will  see  the  bottom  of  it,  any- 
how,” and  he  made  a movement  towards 
her.  Christopher  threw  up  his  arm  im- 
patiently. “See  here,”  he  said,  “you 
have  at  least  the  remnants  of  man- 
hood, and  can  pity  a helpless  woman. 
Here  is  one  whom  you  proposed  to  love 
— an  innocent  woman,  by  God !— and  she 
asks  your  aid.” 

“ She  should  ask  yours,”  sneered  Fritz, 
after  a moment’s  notice. 

“ I — I have  work  elsewhere,”  he  an- 
swered. “ If  you  are  generous,  you  will 
ask  no  questions;  yet  what  questions  you 
should  ask  are  quickly  answered.  I teach 
you  your  duty  only : Heaven  forbid  that 
I should  have  to  repeat  the  lesson!  I 
leave  this  unfortunate  lady  in  your 
charge.  Take  her  back  to  the  Palace.” 

Silenced  by  his  authoritative  voice,  and 
somewhat  awed  by  his  magnificent  man- 
ner, Fritz  returned  no  answer.  Uncon- 
vinced, the  fires  of  his  evil  jealousy  still 
burning  in  his  maudlin  heart,  he  looked 
at  Katarina.  She  was  pale  and  trem- 
bling; the  emotions  through  which  she 
had  passed  had  torn  and  left  her;  she 
glanced  piteously  at  Christopher.  He 
went  to  her. 

“ Mademoiselle,”  said  he,  bowing  over 
her  hand  and  speaking  very  gravely,  “I 
am  leaving  you  in  the  care  of  some  one 
whose  privilege  it  is,  as  well  as  duty,  to 
protect  you.  I have  no  doubt  he  will  see 
his  trust  discharged.  And  after  these 
troubles,  when  we  meet  again,  I hope  that 
I shall  see  you  wearing  a happier  face, 
and  having  achieved  a more  peaceful  lot.” 

He  kissed  her  fingers  with  some  of  his 
ancient  grace,  and  turning  swiftly,  left 
the  room.  But  as  the  door  closed  the 
girl,  her  hair  ravaged  from  her  coif,  her 
eyes  lighted  with  wild  fires,  sprang  upon 
it. 

“ I have  ruined  him,"  she  wailed,  pas- 


sionately. “I  have  ruined  him,  and  he 
has  gone  to  his  death.” 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  night  had  now  fallen  thick,  and 
the  streets  lay  in  darkness,  for  the  lamps 
had  not  been  lighted.  Saving  for  the  can- 
nonade, a cloud  of  silence  overhung  the 
city,  and  as  Christopher  sped  along  the 
Leopoldstrasse  it  seemed  to  him  omi- 
nous, the  beginning  of  the  Terror.  Knots 
of  passengers,  wqrn  into  stillness,  re- 
mained as  spectators  of  the  bombard- 
ment, or  mutely  exchanged  their  common 
doubts.  A troop  of  horse  galloped  down 
the  road,  and  a number  of  artillerymen 
followed,  dragging  a piece  of  ordnance. 
The  stones  rattled  after  them  and  sank 
back  into  silence.  Over  the  fortifications 
by  the  Weser  rose  the  glow  of  a fire,  and 
drew  the  gaze  of  the  citizens.  They  stared 
at  it  passively,  as  though  its  significance 
Wfts  nothing  to  them.  They  were  incurious 
gossips  of  the  struggle.  The  boom  of  an 
exploding  mine  thundered  and  reverber- 
ated on  their  ears,  and  one  fat  fellow 
scratched  his  head,  looked  in  a puzzled 
fashion  on  his  companions,  but  finding  in 
them  an  irresponsive  placidity,  resumed 
his  audience  of  the  night  without  a sound. 
Four-and-twenty  hours  of  cannon  had 
blunted  the  sensations  of  these  good  dull 
people;  they  could  not  continue  their  ac- 
tive anxiety  in  the  protracted  fighting. 

Christopher  made  for  the  Palace  in  a 
twilight  of  contending  emotions,  but  with 
a definite  resolution.  He  was  twice  chal- 
lenged by  the  guard,  but  each  time  man- 
aged to  get  away  without  being  stopped. 
Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  Schloss,  lie 
boldly  demanded  the  Chancellor.  Yon 
Puyll  was  seated  before,  a table  in  his 
room,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  writing 
when  Christopher  entered.  He  showed  no 
sign  that  he  recognized  the  new-comer,  but 
continued  to  ply  his  pen,  and  presently 
handed  a despatch  to  an  orderly  who  was 
waiting.  Then  he  laid  aside  his  pen,  and 
putting  his  finger-tips  together,  regarded 
his  visitor  gravely  and  with  interrogation 
in  his  ej'es.  Christopher  seemed  to  notice 
in  that  unpleasant  moment  that  the  Chan- 
cellor looked  another  man.  The  air  of 
timidity,  of  doubt,  had  gone,  and  he  had 
braced  himself  to  the  occasion.  Moreover, 
he  wore  a heavier  appearance  of  age. 

“Your  business,  Mr.  Lambert?"  he  said 
presently,  and  in  a matter-of-fact  voice. 

“ I am  come,”  blurted  Christopher, 
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struggling  with  his  emotions,  “ to  put  the 
remainder  of  my  fortune  at  your  dis- 
posal. ” 

“You  are  come,  sir,”  replied  the  Baron, 
gravely,  “to  retrieve  the  irretrievable.” 

“ Ah,  but  you  are  not  aware  how  much 
I offer!”  said  the  younger  man,  eagerly. 

The  Baron  consulted  some  figures  before 
him.  “We  know  a good  deal  about  you 
now,  Mr.  Lambert,”  he  said,  dryly.  Chris- 
topher winced,  and  the  Chancellor,  letting 
his  gaze  fall  fully  upon  the  other's,  con- 
tinued: “Germany  wants  the  Grand- 
Duchy.  You  are,  no  doubt,  a better  hand 
at  figures  than  I,  for  you  have  been  play- 
ing with  them  so  long.  Perhaps  you  can 
tell  us  what  price  would  buy  her  off.” 

He  paused.  Christopher  averted  his 
face,  but  the  blood  of  this  Englishman 
was  obstinate,  and  he  had  still  the  fail- 
ings of  his  countrymen. 

“It  is  not  with  an  abstract  empire  I 
should  deal,  Baron,  but  with  men.  You 
know  our  old  joke  about  corporations.” 

“ You  are  a very  sanguine  young  man.” 
said  the  Baron.  “Perhaps  I should  add 
that  you  are  a very  unfortunate  one.” 

“It  would  be  kind  to  add  that,”  said 
Christopher,  bitterly.  “ I have  done  no 
more  than  kings  and  princes  do  every 
day.” 

“ You  are  neither  a king  nor  a prince, 
Mr.  Lambert,”  returned  the  Baron,  calm- 
ly. “ In  plain  language,  you  have  sim- 
ply meddled.” 

Christopher  made  no  reply.  This  quiet 
philosophy  rebuffed  him;  he  could  easier 
have  faced  a storm  of  abuse.  All  his 
courageous  plans  fell  from  him.  The 
Chancellor  fiddled  with  his  pen. 

“ At  all  events,  I have  made  my  offer,” 
said  Christopher,  moving  towards  the 
door. 

“ It  shall  be  put  before  the  Council,” 
replied  von  Puyll,  calmly. 

Outside  in  the  long  gallery  Christopher 
encountered  Prince  Karl.  The  eyes  of 
the  men  met,  and  the  Prince  passed  on 
without  recognition.  A sense  of  shame 
surged  upon  Christopher  in  a tide ; he  bent 
his  head  as  though  a blow  had  been  struck 
at  him.  Turning,  he  watched  the  stern 
military  figure  fade  into  the  shadows  of 
the  corridor  with  a bitter  appreciation  of 
his  own  abasement.  There  went  a man 
who  had  not  the  imagination  to  conceive 
a revolution,  nor  the  spirit  to  stand  by  it. 
He  himself  had  devoted  all  his  forces  and 
all  his  resources  to  the  campaign.  He 


had  begotten  it;  he  had  nursed  and  fos- 
tered it;  it  breathed  with  his  breath,  and 
the  flesh  and  substance  of  it  were  of  his 
blood  and  vitality.  He  had  earned  his 
condemnation  surely,  since  he  was  of  a 
piece  with  what  had  failed;  but  surely 
also  he  had  merited  pardon,  he  had  de- 
served pity.  Christopher  felt  at  that  mo- 
ment that  he  asked  for  no  compassion; 
he  demanded  justice  only.  He  had  fail- 
ed, and  the  puppets  of  that  deep  and  per- 
ilous intrigue  had  broken  from  his  hands 
and  turned  upon  him.  He  felt  as  though 
the  creatures  of  his  own  menagerie  had 
rebelled  against  him.  It  was  ludicrous; 
it  was  grotesque.  That  long-shanked, 
gloomy,  guttural  young  man  who  had 
this  instant  stalked  into  the  night,  whose 
mind  was  forever  plying  among  petty 
ceremonies  and  paltry  savings;  that  egre- 
giously  dull  Chancellor,  before  whom  the 
chances  of  sixty  years  had  been  scattered 
in  vain;  these  incompetent,  toylike  gen- 
erals, and  all  the  miserable  artificers  of 
a state — that  these  incommensurable  dul- 
lards should  disengage  themselves  from 
his  reins  and  turn  and  kick,  struck  him 
as  farcical.  He  could  have  screamed 
with  laughter.  He  passed  the  big  lackeys 
at  the  door,  with  their  solemn  and  por- 
tentous faces,  and  all  seemed  of  a piece. 
Strength  was  sacrificed  to  numbers,  wit 
and  skill  to  the  gross  weight  of  human 
bodies.  He  came  out  into  the  night  with 
a lively  scorn  in  his  mind,  his  spirit  tem- 
pered with  indignant  pity.  In  this  new 
mood  of  philanthropic  indifference,  even, 
he  walked  down  the  avenue  before  the 
great  gravel  square  and  sauntered  into 
the  gardens  of  the  Scliloss.  He  was  not 
at  all  conscious  of  his  direction,  hardly, 
indeed,  of  his  movements,  so  closely  en- 
grossed was  he  by  the  contemptuous  spec- 
ulations of  his  mind.  But  presently  his 
position  interested  him,  and  he  saw  that 
he  had  unwittingly  wandered  upon  one 
of  the  lower  terraces.  The  heavy  air  of 
that  nocturnal  garden  hung  oppressively 
upon  him;  the  sky  was  imminent  with 
storm;  and  he  pushed  through  the  trees 
and  bushes  and  began  to  go  towards  the 
inner  part  of  the  garden  that  lay  by  the 
city  streets.  Far  off  a repeated  booming 
issued  from  the  cannon,  and  upon  the 
lawns  birds,  startled  from  their  rest, 
fluttered  in  and  Out  of  the  bushes  with 
screams  and  cries  of  fear. 

Upon  the  city  side  the  garden  mounted 
an  ascent,  and  hung  poised,  so  to  say, 
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above  the  elevation  of  the  road  some  thir- 
ty feet  or  more.  Here  in  time  past  had 
stood  the  fortifications  of  an  earlier  cas- 
tle, dating  from  the  Carlovingian  days; 
and  the  great  stone  blocks,  abutting  on 
the  little  streets  and  alleys  in  this  piece 
of  the  town,  still  towered  upon  one  side, 
so  that  a passenger  walked  at  mid-day 
under  the  shadow  of  a great  hill.  Upon 
these  rude  and  ancient  battlements  time 
had  deposited  a deep  coat  of  earth  and 
grass,  and  on  the  very  heights  themselves 
waved  the  wild  vegetation  of  the  Park. 
This  pleasant  and  solitary  spot  neighbor- 
ed by  an  odd  chance  a poorer  district  of 
the  town,  where  the  children  ran  bare- 
footed all  the  day,  and  the  noise  of 
drunken  quarrels  rose  at  night.  From 
the  Palace  gardens,  indeed,  it  was  possi- 
ble to  overlook  the  miseries  and  priva- 
tions of  the  poor,  and  to  keep  a stern  eye 
upon  their  horrid  vices.  As  it  had  hap- 
pened, from  the  direction  in  which  the 
German  cannon  was  trained  the  fire 
crossed  this  wretched  patch  of  slums,  and 
the  sound  of  a commotion  in  the  tene- 
ments drew  Christopher’s  steps  towards 
them.  He  halted  upon  the  steep  ram- 
parts and  looked  down. 

The  sky  to  the  northwest  was  alight 
with  flames,  and  the  thunder  of  the  ord- 
nance bellowed  from  the  river.  High  in 
the  air  some  distance  away  he  saw  a shell 
burst  and  descend  in  a noisy  shower. 
Screams  and  shrieks  flowed  up  from  be- 
low. The  narrow  lanes  upon  which  he 
looked  were  packed  with  frightened  peo- 
ple. They  shouted,  and  ran  blindly  to 
and  fro,  the  women  catching  at  the  men, 
the  children  screaming  in  the  gutters. 
Shell  after  shell  tore  across  the  horizon, 
accompanied  with  an  uproar.  As  he 
stood  there,  moved  in  some  way  he  could 
not  yet  determine  by  these  atrocious 
sights  and  sounds,  Christopher  grew  aware 
of  a shadow  that  flitted  by  him.  He  turn- 
ed abruptly,  and  the  eyes  of  Princess 
Xenia  looked  forth  upon  him  from  be- 
neath her  black  hood.  He  started  away 
and  bowed,  and  the  Princess  herself  came 
quickly  to  a pause  and  stood  silent  be- 
fore him. 

“It  is  here  that  I might  have  looked 
to  find  you,”  she  said  at  last,  speaking 
with  great  bitterness — “here  at  the  spot 
whence  you  might  regard  the  destruction 
you  have  wrought.” 

“ Your  Highness — ” he  began,  humbly. 

“Nay,  I will  hear  nothing,”  she  said, 


angrily.  “ I have  been  fooled  enough, 
as  never  woman  was  before.  I have  been 
your  tool,  and  the  instrument  of  your 
wickedness.  That  is  enough.  I know 
your  tongue.  My  God!  I have  suffered 
under  its  charm.  And  yet  you  appeared 
innocent,  and  I was  innocent  enough  to 
deem  you  so.” 

“ And  yet  you  have  condemned  me  un- 
heard in  my  defence,  ” said  Christopher, 
sadly. 

The  Princess  pointed  downward  to  the 
babel  in  the  alleys.  “Those  signs  shall 
speak  for  themselves, ” she  cried.  ‘ 4 These 
are  they  that  testify  against  you.” 

“You  call  your  witnesses,”  he  declared. 
“But  I must  be  silent.  I must  not  be 
heard.” 

“If  you  dare  plead  for  yourself,”  she 
burst  forth,  “ why,  even  the  bones  of  the 
dead  would  cry  out  on  you!  Nay,  sir, 
you  have  not  been  wanting  in  courage. 
Have  this  last  courage,  then,  to  confess 
and  to  repent;  for  I tell  you  that  what 
you  have  done  is  accursed.” 

“You  are  wrong,  madam,” said  Chris- 
topher, quietly.  “I  have  no  courage. 
Dare  I,  do  you  think,  look  down  upon 
that  and  own  it  is  my  work?  No;  I pre- 
fer to  think  it  (what  it  is)  the  success  of  a 
power  of  darkness  against  my  own  poor 
unaided  efforts  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  light  and  happiness.” 

The  Princess  laughed  contemptuously. 
“ I seem  to  hear  a well  - remembered 
voice,”  she  returned — “a  voice  which  has 
rung  in  my  ears  more  than  once.”  She 
dashed  her  clinched  hands  passionately 
together.  “How  dared  you  practise  upon 
my  helplessuess  ? How  dared  you  use 
the  most  sacred  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  to  further  your  private  ambitions? 
God  knows  your  object,  but  be  you  sure 
of  this,  that  even  if  He  in  His  mercy  may, 
this  people  and  this  land  will  never  for- 
give you.” 

“I  have  failed,”  replied  Christopher, 
gently,  “and  failure  is  not  forgiven.  I 
ask  no  forgiveness,  not  even  from  you.” 

“From  me!”  she  echoed,  scornfully. 
“And  why  not  even  from  me?  I am  in- 
structed in  the  course  you  ran,  and  I have 
my  eyes  opened  to  your  obliquity.  You 
thrust  yourself  upon  me  to  persuade  me; 
it  was  at  your  instance  that  I became  in- 
volved in  these  fatal  intrigues— -fatal,  and, 
ah,  how  childish!  You  set  a spy  upon 
me  to  conduct  your  clandestiue  plots 
against  me.  I thought  I had  trusted  a 
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man  of  honor,  and  behold  he  was  merely 
a thief  in  the  night.” 

“You  do  me  wrong,  madam,” he  pro- 
tested. “What  you  term  a spy  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  scheme  for  your  preserva- 
tion. I employed  no  means  but  what 
would  seem  for  the  salvation  of  Weser- 
Dreiburg.  My  end  would  have  been  the 
aggrandizement  of  your  house.” 

“ There,”  she  answered,  with  her  long 
arm  set  like  a pointer  at  the  murky  city — 
“ there  lies  your  answer,  in  the  wreck  of 
those  poor  lives  and  the  Terror  that  pre- 
sides in  Dreiburg  to-night.  You  know 
what  those  cannon  mean.  They  tell  me 
that  the  city  cannot  hold  out  till  day- 
break. Mr.  Lambert,  every  one  of  those 
wretched  lives  shall  call  upon  you  to  an- 
swer before  a high  and  holy  bar.” 

“ I took  too  great  a task  upon  me,”  he 
murmured,  bitterly.  “I  ask  no  pardon. 
I require  no  pity.” 

“Pity,”  said  Xenia,  more  slowly,  but 
with  ineffable  feeling— “ pity ! Ah,  but 
you  should  pity  the  dead.” 

“ The  dead,”  said  he,  “ are  dead.  There 
are  more  lives  sacrificed  in  a day  by  what 
are  termed  the  processes  of  social  life  and 
political  conditions  than  in  this  whole 
war.  Death  is  nothing.  It  is  the  living 
that  suffer.” 

“You  have  the  temper  of  a sophist,” 
she  derided  him,  “but  I think  your  pow- 
er is  broken.  You  have  brought  ruin 
upon  a peaceful  state.” 

“ And  yet,” he  ventured,  “the  plan  was 
good.  If  I know  anything  of  political 
wisdom,  it  was  rightly  conceived.” 

“ It  was  conceived  by  your  vanity,”  she 
cried.  “ No  man  dare  be  so  cruel  save  at 
the  dictates  of  vanity.” 

“ It  was  to  have  saved  the  Duchy,”  he 
pleaded.  “Can  you  not  think  of  me  as 
one  who  has  staked  his  all  and  lost?” 

“ What  is  it  to  me  what  you  have 
lost?”  she  demanded,  imperiously.  And 
then,  with  a less  personal  note:  “You 
have  cared  nothing  what  pain  and  ruin 
you  have  brought  on  others.  That  is 
your  condemnation.” 

“You  are  right,”  said  Christopher, 
slowly.  “I  cared  nothing.  I carved 
like  the  gods.  I set  myself  up  for  fate. 
There  is  my  condemnation  truly.” 

“ You  pitted  yourself  against  God,”  she 
said,  “ when  you  yourself  were  but  a piece 
of  His  machinery.” 

“It  was  blasphemy,”  observed  Chris- 
topher, with  bitterness  in  his  voice.  “I 
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was  a boy  whittling  a stick  and  playing 
at  being  Deity.” 

The  Princess  turned  to  him  again. 
“See,”  she  said,  quickly,  “you  speak  of 
some  advantage  that  should  have  come  to 
me  out  of  this  maelstrom.  I know  not 
what  it  might  be.  Was  it  aggrandize- 
ment indeed  ? And  what  gave  you 
leave,  then,  to  interpret  for  me  my  own 
desires?  Who  speaks  of  aggrandizement 
before  me?  I am  myself  the  last  of  the 
Geisenthurms,  but  think  you  that  I would 
not  ten  thousand  times  rather  step  down 
from  my  unhappy  seat  and  live  among 
the  common  pleasant  lives  of  my  father’s 
subjects?  Who  taught  you  to  judge  a wo- 
man's mind?  By  what  right  would  you 
have  determined  my  lot  for  me?  You,  a 
man  and  a stranger,  to  remodel  my  life 
and  my  fortunes ! Ah, how  little  you  guess, 
who  have  plumed  yourself  upon  a supe- 
rior knowledge  of  the  human  heart!  We 
are  sold  and  bartered  in  the  open  market 
day  after  day.  Every  natural  aspiration 
is  denied  us.  When  all  the  world  is  be- 
come emancipated  we  Princesses  shall 
still  be  slaves,  in  bond  to  strict  rules,  in- 
carcerated in  our  royal  towers,  and  never 
suffered  to  engage  in  one  single  free  and 
personal  act.  Is  that  a picture  that  at- 
tracts you ; and  do  you  suppose  I would 
not  gladly  lay  the  honor  down?  Nay, 
but  I am  bound,  the  chains  of  my  destiny 
encircle  me,  and  here  I must  perish,  help- 
less in  such  a storm  as  the  intrigues  and 
trickery  of  revolutionaries  like  yourself 
may  call  upon  me.  The  city  and  its  Prin- 
cess are  involved  in  the  same  fate,  and  I 
pray  God  they  both  be  steadfast  in  their 
ruin.  This,  sir,  is  what  you  have  achieved 
by  your  steep  flight  of  ambition.  You 
set  yourself  against  a higher  power,  and 
you  are  fallen  like  Lucifer.” 

Christopher  turned  his  head  away  as 
she  concluded,  and  he  himself  added,  in  a 
low  voice, 

“ Never  to  rise  again.” 

A silence  succeeded,  a silence  in  which 
it  seemed  that  the  leaguers  before  the 
castle  walls  and  the  inanimate  articles 
of  that  bloody  siege  took  a sudden  part. 
The  city  breathed  deeply  in  her  moment 
of  rest.  Then  the  man  turned  away. 

“Like  yourself,  Princess,”  he  said, 
sadly,  “I  seem  to  recognize  that  voice; 
it  is  the  voice  of  truth.  It  has  whispered 
in  my  ears  too  long  unheeded.  But  now 
it  is  your  hand  that  points  the  way.” 

[to  be  continued.] 
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NOW  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Tumash  Dhu  and  I were  poaching. 
Tumash  held  the  threefold  office  of 
herd,  steward,  and  gamekeeper  of  the  Sru- 
aill  hills. 

For  lack  of  cover,  these  were  bad 
grouse  hills,  so  that  Mr.  Cusack,  the  Dub- 
lin gentleman  to  whom  they  belong- 
ed, could  not  get  the  shooting  of  them 
rented.  Some  years  he  came  down  and 
shot  them  himself,  some  years  his  sons 
came  down  and  spent  their  holidays  on 
them,  and  again,  some  years  he  wrote  to 
Tumash  to  shoot  them  for  him. 

The  last  was  the  case  on  this  partic- 
ular year;  and  Tumash  very  kindly  in- 
vited me  to  fetch  over  my  gun  and  join 
him. 

Tumash  and  I,  though  we  lived  a 
good  ten  miles  apart,  were  next-door 
neighbors  ; for  whilst  Tumash  occupied 
the  last  house  up  the  southern  face  of  the 
Croagh  Gorm,  I occupied  the  first  house 
down  the  northern  slope.  Our  sheep- 
runs,  then,  joined  half-way  over  the  hills; 
and  up  there  among  the  skies  we  fre- 
quently met  when  going  our  daily  round 
to  gather  in  our  sheep,  and  treated  each 
other  to  a smoke,  the  gossip  of  our  respec- 
tive parishes,  and  the  marks  aud  tokens 
of  strayed  sheep. 

Tumash  having  good-naturedly  asked 
me  to  join  him,  I took  ten  days  to  my- 
self, handing  over  charge  of  my  flock  to 
Maeve.  It  was  not  the  first  or  the  twen- 
tieth time  she  had  ranged  the  hills  to 
count  and  gather  the  sheep.  She  knew 
every  neuk  on  them  as  well  as  the  lark 
that  sang  his  life  away  amongst  them, 
and  she  could  scour  them  like  a swallow. 

Tumash  and  I had  had  for  a week  the 
most  delightful  weather.  But  early  one 
morning,  as  we  climbed  the  hill,  he  di- 
rected my  attention  to  Croghan-na-raidh, 
away  in  the  west,  and  to  the  little  cloud 
that  sat  upon  it. 

“A  nightcap  on  Croghan-na-raidh,” 
said  Tumash;  “the  weather  ’ll  br’ak  on 
us  the  day,  as  sure  as  gun’s  iron.” 


Now  a weather  prophet  is  without  lion 
or,  save  in  his  own  country.  I know  that 
had  I witnessed  the  same  sky  in  the  Glen 
Mor,  and  foretold  a charming  day  there- 
from, my  reputation  would  not  have  been 
in  the  remotest  degree  ^hazarded.  But 
when  I now  begged  to  differ  with  Tu 
mash,  he  smiled  on  me  with  contempt — 
and  the  weather  broke. 

Tumash,  anticipating  the  emergency, 
had  confined  the  range  of  this  day's  ex 
pedition  to  within  a reasonable  few  miles 
of  home.  Even  thus,  he  assured  me.  we 
would  be  likely  to  get  a wet  hide,  but 
nothing  worse  ; for,  as  there  was  more 
than  a mouthful  of  breeze  on  top,  there 
was  little  fear  of  mist,  he  said. 

From  the  top  of  the  Croagh  Gorm 
plateau  Croaghan  - airgead  rises,  and  on 
Croaghan-airgead  we  were  when,  at  noon, 
the  clouds  suddenly  gathered  and  a few 
spitting  drops  warned  us  off.  We  gath- 
ered with  us  the  few  birds  we  had  got. 
and  started  down  the  mountain.  To  our 
dismay,  the  breeze  suddenly  fell. 

“Lord  save  us!”  says  Tumash.  '‘Now 
for  it,  then ! Throw  yer  feet  about  ye, 
raae  boy,  lake  a win’mill  in  a hurricane, 
or  we’ll  be  landed  in  a purty  pickle.’' 

But  it  did  not  need  his  encouragement 
to  press  me  to  speed.  I saw  our  danger 
as  well  as  he.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain  we  were  upon  to  the  brink  of 
the  plateau  was  a stretch  of  two  as  ugly 
miles  as  a man  could  curse  on  a moun- 
tain. At  our  very  best  rate  of  progress, 
but  allowing  for  the  time  taken  to  haul 
each  other  out  of  quagmires,  it  would 
take  us  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to,  not 
run  it,  but  jump  it,  from  hillock  to  hil 
lock,  and  if  the  mist  came  down  upon  us 
before  the  brink  was  reached,  we  might 
get  our  haunches  and  our  heels  upon  one 
of  these  hillocks,  and  nurse  our  knees  til 
it  pleased  her  Mist-ship  to  lift  her  veil  of 
us.  The  prospect  was  not  pleasant. 

“ Be  mae  sowl  an’  there  it  comes ’"said 
Tumash. 

I looked  up,  and  lo!  the  mountain  bad 
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already  drawn  around  its  head  the  gray 
hood. 

“ Be  the  powdhers,  yes!”  I said.  “An’ 
it’s  connin’  at  the  rate  iv  a Tawnawilly 
weddin’.” 

“Run,”  said  Tumash,  “as  if  the  divil 
was  reachin’  for  ye  afore  yer  time.  If  ye 
br’ak  yer  neck,  don’t  wait  to  think  iv  it. 
We're  purtily  caught.” 

So  quickly  did  the  mist  come  down, 
and  so  thickly,  that  we  were  but  a short 
cry  from  the  mountain  when  we  were 
enveloped  so  that  we  could  barely  see  a 
yard  before  us.  Still,  we  went  forward 
at  a snail’s  pace,  trusting  to  instinct  to 
guide  us  to  the  brink  of  the  plateau  above 
Tumash’s  house.  But  instinct  deceived 
us.  After  we  had  floundered  about  for 
almost  two  hours,  sometimes  on  dry  land 
and  at  other  times  in  bog-holes,  I sudden- 
ly threw  myself  down  on  a morsel  of  hard 
heath. 

“ Get  up!”  said  Tumash,  peremptorily. 

“ No  use,  Tumash.  We’ve  lost  our 
way.” 

“ I tell  you  get  up  an’  walk !” 

I could  not  see  him,  though  I knew  he 
was  standing  on  the  nearest  bunch  of 
heather,  less  than  two  yards  off  me. 

“ It's  walk  into  kingdom-come  I’d  do, 
either  by  way  of  a bog-hole  or  a spink.” 

“ Faith  an’  if  ye  irr  lookin’  for  a 
short-cut  to  kingdom-come,  ye’ll  soon  find 
it  if  ye  lie  there  for  twelve  or  twenty -four 
hours  with  that  dhirty  mist  creepiu’  into 
the  very  bones  iv  ye.  Get  up,  I say  again, 
or  I’ll  help  ye  with  mae  toe!” 

I knew  well  Tumash  was  perfectly  right, 
and  already  the  mist  and  the  drizzle  were 
soaking  through  my  clothes.  But  a feel- 
ing of  utter  indifference  had  come  over 
me,  so  that  if  I had  not  had  a mentor  as 
strong-minded  as  Tumash,  I should  have 
lain  there  passively  till  either  the  mist 
or  my  ghost  went  up.  Spurred  by  Tu- 
mash, I now  got  up,  and  we  crept  and 
crawled  and  staggeredand  plunged  about 
for  another  weary,  weary  hour,  now 
completely  wet  to  the  skin,  and  still  found 
no  passage  off  the  plateau,  nor  any  fea- 
ture of  ground  with  which  we  were  ac- 
quainted. 

“We  are  lost.”  said  Tumash.  “An1, 
God  help  me!  I b’leeve  we’re  in  some 
quarther  I niver  set  fut  on  afore.  I don’ 
know  a sod  iv  the  groun’.” 

“ Where’s  the  use,  Tumash,  in  goin’ 
any  farther?  My  heart’s  sick  iv  this  sort 
iv  wandherin’.” 


“ You’re  an  ass,”  said  Tumash,  prompt- 
ly. “That’s  what  you  irr.  It’s  thicker 
the  blissed  fog  is  gettin’,  an’  if  ye  sat  down 
now  ye’d  niver  bother  sittin' down  in  this 
life  more,  as  like  as  not.  We’ll  go  on, 
an’  go  on,  an’  go  on,  should  we  have  to 
keep  at  it  three  days  an’  three  nights. 
An’  if  you  talk  iv  sittin’  down  again,  I’m 
bliss’d  if  I don’t  do  something  I’ll  be 
sorry  for.  Don’t  temp’  me  any  further 
now,  for  God’s  sake !” 

I did  not  venture  to.  We  fired  our  guns, 
of  course,  occasionally;  but,  as  we  sus- 
pected, to  no  purpose.  For  another  two 
hours  we  dragged  ourselves  along  as 
before,  without  a single  word  passing  be- 
tween us. 

“ Glory  be  to  God!” 

Tumash  startled  me  with  the  fervency 
of  the  sudden  exclamation. 

“ Do  ye  hear?”  he  said,  staying  me  with 
his  hand. 

I listened,  and  heard  faintly  the  trickle 
of  a stream. 

“ Glory  be  to  God!”  said  I. 

Tumash  made  me  stand  where  I was 
whilst  he  prospected  till  he  found  the 
stream,  and  then,  by  voice,  he  guided  me 
to  it. 

“Be  it  long  or  be  it  short,”  said  Tu- 
mash, “ this  is  a guide  we  can  rely  on  to 
take  us  off  the  mountain.” 

And  it  was  not  long.  In  half  an  hour’s 
time,  to  my  intense  joy,  the  stream  led 
us  over  the  brink  and  downward  through 
a country  utterly  unknown  to  both  Tu- 
mash and  me. 

“I  thought,”  Tumash  said,  “I  knew 
ivery  heather-bush  an’  ivery  stone  big- 
ger nor  a cobble  within  twinty  mile  iv 
mae  own  home.  We  must  ’a’  wandhered 
far.” 

“ I believe,”  I said,  “ that  we’re  gettin’ 
down  into  the  lower  en’  iv  the  Big  Glen. 
I believe  this  is  the  sthraim  passes  Hude 
Gildea’s.” 

“Be  mae  word,  an’  I don’t  misdoubt 
ye.  Then  we’ve  th ravelled  twelve  long 
mile  from  home.  God  help  poor  Ellen ! 
she’ll  be  disthracted  about  us.” 

“ Here  we  are,  thank  God !”  I saw  the 
bulk  of  a house  to  our  left  through  the 
mist. 

“Thank  God!”  said  Tumash. 

We  crossed  a little  potato-garden,  and 
getting  through  a wicket  gate,  found  our- 
selves at  the  back  of  a low  thatched 
cabin. 

Two  diminutive  windows  let  in  the 
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light  at  this  side.  The  thatch,  we  noted, 
was  badly  decayed,  and  was  held  against 
storms  by  several  flat  scantlings  stretched 
across  it,  they,  in  turn,  being  weighted 
by  heavy  limbs  of  trees  leant  against 
them  from  the  ground. 

“It  isn’t  Hude  Gildea’s  of  my  glen, 
anyhow,”  I said. 

“ It  is  not,”  said  Tumash,  as  we  moved 
around  to  the  front.  “ Where  the  dickens 
the  Lord  has  landed  us  I don’  know — 
take  care  ! take  care  iv  the  log  across 
that  gap;  I was  nearly  down  on  it — 
but  this  is  a quarther  I niver  was  in,  an’ 
I thought  I knew  the  mountains  purty 
well.” 

Before  going  forward  to  the  door  we 
took  a view  of  the  front  of  the  house.  It 
impressed  us  more  favorably  than  the 
back  view.  Still,  it  looked  poor  and 
squalid  enough. 

“They’re  not  throubled  with  this 
world’s  wealth,”  said  Tumash,  “ them 
lives  here.  But  they’ll  have  none  the 
less  welcome  for  the  sthranger  for  that. 
Come  in.” 

Tumash  lifted  the  latch  and,  as  he 
stepped  in,  passed  the  usual  salutation— 
“ God  save  all  here!” 

A woman  was  telling  her  beads  in  the 
corner,  with  her  back  towards  the  door. 
She  bounded  to  her  feet. 

“Oh,  thanks  be  to  the  good  God!  I 
thought  yez  was  lost!” 

I do  not  know  whether  Tumash  or  I was 
the  more  dazed.  I think  Tumash  was. 
He  actually  put  up  his  hands  and  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  looked  again  at  Ellen — for 
Ellen  it  was— and  then  looked  around  the 
house,  before  he  made  her  answer. 

“ Tell  me,”  he  said,  “ is  it  you,  Ellen,  ’s 
in  it?” 

“Virgin  Mary  protect  ye,  Tumash! 
What’s  over  ye?”  she  cried. 

Tumash  looked  helplessly  to  me.  I 
was  too  much  amazed  to  be  of  any  as- 
sistance to  him. 

“In  God’s  name,  Ellen,”  he  at  length 
got  out,  “ how  did  ye  get  here?” 

If  I had  been  able  to  give  my  thought 
expression,  that  was  the  very  question  I 
desired  to  ask. 

“Oh,  Tumash!  Tumash!”  Ellen  said, 
plaintively,  as  she  snatched  from  the  bed 
head  the  holy-water  bottle.  “Bliss  yer- 
self,  a thaisge . Bliss  yerselves,  both  i’ 
yez !” 

We  removed  our  hats  and  did  as  we 
wTere  told.  Ellen  sprinkled  us  plentifully 


with  the  holy  water,  praying  in  Gaelic  as 
she  did  so. 

“Tumash,  a mhic ,”  she  said,  “ye’re 
away — ye’re  away  /*  God  help  yez  both ! 
— yez  have  been  it.  An’,  oh,  there’s  a 
small  river  runnin’  from  the  clothes  iv 
yez!  Thank  God  that  He  heerd  mae 
prayers ! Thank  God ! Thank  God ! Pull 
to  the  fire!  Sit  down  here  a minute  or 
two  till  yez  come  to  yerselves,  childhre 
dear!  Thank  God!  Thank  Godl”  and 
she  looked  upwards  with  fervor. 

Tumash  was  looking  around  the  house, 
seeking  to  recognize  it.  He  shook  his 
head  forlornly.  I recognized  many  ob- 
jects in  the  house,  having  seen  them  in 
Tumash  Dhu’s  a hundred  times.  But 
their  general  arrangement,  as  well  as  the 
general  appearance  of  the  kitchen,  was 
certainly  very  unlike  what  we  knew  of 
Tumash’s.  We  sat  down. 

“Ellen,”  said  Tumash,  “tell  me,  for 
God’s  sake,  where  we  irr,  and  how  ye 
come  to  be  here !” 

“Tumash,  ye’re  in  yer  own  house. 
An’  ye’re  cornin’  back  to  yerself,  too; 
ye’ll  soon  know  it.” 

Tumash  shook  his  head  despondingly. 

“I’ll  niver  know  it,  Ellen  — if  ye’re 
tellin’  the  downright  tliruth  that  this  is 
my  house  — the  house  we  left  in  the 
mornin’?” 

“ It  s the  gospel  thruth,  Tumash.”  El- 
len shook  the  holy  water  over  us  again. 

“Besides,”  said  Tumash,  “my  house 
doesn’t  face  up  that  way,”  indicating  the 
front  wall  of  the  house.  “ My  house 
faces  this  way.” 

“Yis,”  I said,  determinedly;  “your 
house,  as  we  left  it  this  mornin’,  sartiutly 
faced  back  this  way.  Ellen,  a chara , are 
ye  sartint  sure  it  wasn’t  here  they\  wirr 
at  work?” 

“ Oh,  I’m  sartint,  childhre,”  Ellen  said, 
tenderly.  “Yez  ’ill  come  to  yerselves 
by-an’-by.  The  8idhe\  i’  the  mist  come 
over  yez,  craithurs.  Let  us  go  down  on 
our  knees  an’  say  the  Rosary.” 

On  our  knees  we  went  promptly,  and 
prayed  fervently,  Tumash  himself  lead- 
ing the  Rosary. 

And  when  we  arose  again,  though  not 
yet  disillusioned,  we  were  more  collected  ; 
and  after  we  had  both  got  into  dry 
clothing,  we  did  justice  to  a welcome 
supper. 

* That  is,  under  the  spell  of  the  fairies. 

f The  fairies. 

| Fairies. 
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Neither  Tumash  nor  I felt  that  there 
was  any  illusion  whatever  about  the  sup- 
per, and  it  reconciled  us  to  the  curious 
state  of  things  that  seemed  to  exist.  We 
confessed  that  the  sidhe  of  the  mist  had 
got  possession  of  us;  and  though  through 
Ellen's  prayers  we  had  got  back  without 
bodily  mishap,  our  senses  in  part  linger- 
ed still  behind. 

We  had  known  many,  many  cases  of 
unfortunate  people  upon  the  hills  having 
been  taken  away  with  the  fairies  before. 
And  we  now  knew  that  by  the  next 
morning  we  should  find  ourselves  as  we 
had  been.* 

“In  throth,”said  Tumash,  as  our  chat 
brightened  and  lightened,  “we  wirr  in 
purty  near  as  bad  a plight  as  Misther 
McCran  the  time  he  believed  he  wasn’t 
himself,  but  another.” 

“Misther  McCran?  That's  not  the 
Misther — ” 

“Ay,  but  it’s  jist  the  Misther  McCran 
that  owned  Meenavalla.” 

“What!  Ye  don’t  mane  to  say  the 
fairies  tuk  him  away?” 

“ No,  but  the  Red  Poocher  did.” 

“Oh,  the  Red  Poocher?  Tumash,  a 
mhic — ” 

“ Yis,  I’m  jist  go’n’  to  reh’arse  it  for  ye. 
If  ye  have  only  the  good  manners  to  offer 
me  a shough  i’  that  pipe.” 

“Beg  pardon,  Tumash,”  and  I wiped 
the  stem  on  my  coat  sleeve  and  passed 
the  pipe  over  to  him. 

He  nodded  acknowledgment. 

“Well,  ye  see,  the  Red  Poocher  had 
pooclied  Meenavalla,  as  I reh ’arsed  to  ye 
afore,  for  three  years  runnin’.  Well, 
Meenavalla  then  begun  to  get  such  a bad 
name,  seein’  the  red  scoundhril  was  so 
fond  iv  it,  that  sportsmen  got  shy  iv  it. 
The  men  that  had  been  rentin’  it  not  only 
lost  their  game — an’  that  was  bad  enough 
— but  they  foun’  that  they  wirr  made  a 
laughin’ stock  iv,  intil  the  bargain.  So 
the  next  year  afther  Hedger  iv  Oxfoord 
was  so  completely  an’  shamefully  thrick- 
ed  the  sorra  man  could  McCran  get  to 
take  the  Meenavalla  sliootin’  if  he  was  to 
bestow  it  to  them.  It  lay,  then,  that  year 
without  a sportsman  levellin’  a gun  on 
it,  barrin’  oul’  Micky  Murrin.  Micky 

* I do  not  know  if  it  is  necessary  to  tell  that 
when  one  loses  one’s  self  in  a mist  or  in  the  night, 
he  will  not,  on  finding  them,  recognize  fields,  places, 
houses,  that  were  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  And 
if,  at  discovery  of  these  objects,  he  has  been  enter- 
taining the  idea  that  he  is  amongst  other  scenes, 
illusion  has  still  stronger  hold  of  him. 


Murrin  was  the  new  gamekeeper  McCran 
had  got,  all  the  way  from  Ards;  for  poor 
Peadhar  Kittagh,  like  meself,  got  his 
notice  to  quit  immaidiately  the  news 
reached  him  iv  the  Red  Poocher’s  doin’ 
Peadhar  an’  Hedger.  Micky  he  come  to 
him  with  great  comme’dations  entirely 
for  bein’  a diver  fella  out  an’  out  that 
no  poocher  could  outwit.  Well,  Micky 
was  the  only  Christian  scatthered  shot  on 
the  moor  that  year.  Sthrange  to  say,  the 
Red  Poocher  niver  showed  his  nose  on  it 
atween  June  an’  Janiary.  Both  Micky 
Murrin  an’  Misther  McCran  thought  this 
was  all  owin’  to  Micky’s  own  good  man- 
agementship;  but  then  ye’d  get  others  to 
say  — meself  for  wan  — that  the  Red 
Poocher  wouldn’t  waste  his  time  walkin’ 
over  both  Micky  Murrin  an’  Micky  Mur- 
rin’s  moor  when  there  wasn’t  a rich  gin- 
tleman  in  quistion  that  he’d  have  the 
pleasure  iv  makin’  a hare  iv.” 

“ Which,  Tumash,  is  my  opinion  like- 
wise.” 

“ But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Red  Pooch- 
er scoured  the  Gweedore  counthry  that 
saisou,  an’  left  Meenavalla  to  Micky  an’ 
paice.  Nixt  saison  it  was  the  selfsame 
story.  No  sportsman  tuk  it,  the  Red 
Poocher  didn’t  throuble  it,  an’  Micky 
Murrin  shot  it. 

“Well  an’  good ; it  lucked  as  if  Misther 
McCran  was  niver  goin’  to  get  Meenavalla 
rented  more.  So  on  the  followin’  saison 
he  says:  ‘Bad  luck  saize  the  Red  Pooch- 
er! I’ll  go  down  an’  shoot  it  meself.’ 
An’  down,  accordin’ly,  he  sits,  an’  sen’s 
Micky  Murrin  a letther  to  that  effect, 
tellin’  him  about  the  date  he’d  be  likely 
to  arrive,  an’  givin’  him  full  purtiklers 
an’  diractions  regardin’  the  preparations 
he  was  to  make. 

“ Micky  then  laid  out  his  accounts  for 
to  be  prepared  for  his  masther.  An’  of  a 
mornin’  about  the  time  mentioned  in  the 
letther  down  the  road  Micky  sees  a Glen- 
ties  car  cornin’,  with  wan  solitary  man  on 
it  besides  the  dhriver,  an’  hauls  up  at  the 
doore. 

“‘Hilloa!’  siz  the  gintleman,  steppin’ 
off.  4 1 suppose  you’re  Michael  Mur- 
rin?’ 

4 4 4 Well,  yis— Micky  Murrin, ’siz  Micky, 
siz  he.  4 1 dar’  say  you’re  Misther  Mc- 
Cran?’ 

44  ‘That’s  me,’  siz  he. 

4 4 4 1 haven’t  the  smallest  doubt  iv  yer 
honor’s  word;  but,  all  the  same,  I know 
ye’ll  excuse  me  axin’  for  proof  iv  yer 
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idintity.  Ye  can  quite  undherstan’,’  siz 
he,  ‘ why  I insist  upon  this  little  matther 
iv  form.1 

“ ‘Quite  right  indeed  ye  irr,  Michael,’ 
siz  he.  ‘ Parfectly  right.  I can  well 
undlierstand  it,  an’  I’m  obliged  to  ye  for 
bein’  so  sthrict  even  with  meself.  What 
name,’  siz  he  to  the  dhriver,  ‘ did  I regis- 
ther  under  at  your  hotel  where  I spent 
las’  night?’ 

“‘Misther  McCran  iv  Belfast,’ siz  the 
buck  on  the  car. 

“ 4 Which,’  siz  Micky,  ‘ is  not  sufficient 
proof,  your  honor.’ 

“‘Which,’ siz  his  honor,  ‘is  not  suffi- 
cient proof,  as  you  very  prudently  re- 
mark, frien’  ‘Michael.  So,’  siz  he,  pro- 
ducin’ a han’ful  i’  letthers  from  his 
pocket,  ‘ have  the  goodness  to  obsarve 
the  addhresses  on  these.’ 

“Micky  took  the  letthers  in  his  han’, 
an’  seen  them  aich  an’  ivery  wan  ad- 
dhressed  ‘Misther  James  Bartholomew 
McCran,  No.  31  Castle  Place,  Belfast’; 
an’  more  iv  them,  ‘James  Bartholomew 
McCran,  Esquire,  No.  31  Castle  Place, 
Belfast.’ 

“ ‘These, ’siz  he,  producin’  wee  square 
bits  iv  pasteboord  with  his  name  on  them 
— ‘ these  is  mae  cards.’ 

“‘An’  now,’  siz  he,  ‘be  plaised  to  ob- 
sarve mae  bags.’ 

“Micky  obsarved  the  bags  likewise, 
an’  on  aich  iv  them  was  ‘ J.  B.  McC.’ 
prented  in  white  letthers,  ivery  wan  i’ 
them  the  size  iv  a goose-egg. 

“ ‘ That’s  all  right,’  siz  Micky ; ‘ an’  ye’re 
right  heartily  welcome,  Misther  McCran, 
to  these  parts.’ 

“ Misther  McCran  he  then  paid  off  the 
carman, givin’  him  han’some  whip-money, 
an’  went  in  with  Micky,  who  set  him 
down  at  wanst,  with  small  delay,  a Mee- 
navalla  welcome  — his  fill  to  ait  iv  the 
sweetest,  his  fill  to  dhrink  iv  the  strong- 
est, lashin’s  an’  laivin’s,  and  pocket  his 
thanks. 

“ Nixt  mornin’  Micky  an’  him,  dhraw- 
in’  the  doore  afther  them,  took  ti  the  moor 
with  their  guns,  an’  had  a very  fine  day’s 
sport.  Micky  had  thought  that  Misther 
McCran  wouldn’t  be  no  great  shakes  iv  a 
shot,  an’  that  the  best  he  could  expect  off 
him  would  be  to  do  no  harm  with  his 
gun.  But  when  Misther  McCran  yocked 
to  shoot,  faith  Micky's  opinion  changed  as 
aisy  as  a poun’  note  in  a public. * An’ 
Misther  McCran  explained  till  him  that, 
♦ A public-house — a tavern. 


though  he  niver  come  to  shoot  Meena- 
valla  afore,  he  was  in  the  habit  iv  shoot- 
in’  Scotch  moors  with  frien’s  iv  his  be- 
yont  the  wather. 

“ Micky  he  thraited  him  to  the  heigh th 
iv  good  thraitmint  that  night  again.  An’ 
nixt  day  they  had  another  splendid  day 
upon  the  moors.  An’  as  ‘they  thrudged 
back  again  in  the  avenin’,  Micky,  from 
the  top  iv  the  hill  above  the  house,  be- 
held his  doore  open.  He  bethought  him 
that  maybe  he  forgot  to  dhraw  it  afther 
’im  when  they  wirr  laivin’  in  the  morn- 
in’. 

“But  the  nixt  minnit  he  seen  the 
shape  iv  a head,  he  believed,  put  out  an’ 
then  pulled  in  again.  4 Now,’  thought 
Micky  to  himself,  ‘Long  Hudie  Haghie 
has  dhropped  over  to  bid  me  again  for 
them  pair  i’  yo  lambs  he  was  pricin’ 
last  Sunday;  but,  upon  mae  socks,  on- 
less  he’s  ready  to  give  me  the  thirty  shil- 
lin’s  I axed,  he’ll  niver  dlirive  them  to 
Carkir  at  twenty -nine  an’  elevenpence 
ha’penny.’ 

“But,  belioul’  ye,  the  very  nixt  thing 
Micky  spies,  when  he  come  a piece  further, 
was  a jauntin’-car  dhrawn  up  be  the  en’  i’ 
the  house.  ‘Then,’  siz  Micky,  siz  he  till 
himself,  ‘ it’s  jobbers  for  the  fair  iv  Ard- 
hara  has  gone  in  to  light  their  pipes.  God 
luk  ti  their  wits ! they’d  as  likely  get  holy 
wather  in  an  Orange  lodge  as  a glint  iv 
fire  there.’ 

“But  it  was  naither  Long  Hudie 
Haghie  nor  jobbers  for  the  fair.  When 
Micky  stepped  in  there  was  four  gintle- 
men  saited  at  their  aise;  an’  the  minnit 
Micky’s  companion  put  his  fut  within 
the  threshel  afther  him,  all  four  i*  them 
ups,  an’  there  was  four  guns  levelled  at 
his  frien’s  head. 

“‘Dhrop  that  gun  out  i’  yer  han’  as 
fast  as  ye’d  say  “ knife,”  ’ siz  the  biggest 
i’  the  four  gintlemen,  with  the  muzzle  iv 
his  own  gun  not  six  inches  from  the  poor 
fella’s  brains. 

“ It  was  a bad  time  to  yock  to  arguey 
the  quistion,  so  the  poor  fella  dhropped 
his  gun  instantly,  an’  him  the  color  iv 
the  lime  wall  in  the  face. 

“ ‘ Put  yer  ban’s  bellin’  yer  back  now, 
if  ye  plaise,’  siz  the  big  fella,  houldin’  his 
gun  steady. 

“‘Now,  men,’  siz  the  big  gintleman, 
‘secure  the  scoumlhril.’ 

“The  other  three,  without  many  words, 
boun’  his  arms  together  bellin’  his  back. 
When  that  was  safely  done  the  big  gin- 
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tleman  lowered  his  gun,  an’  lookin’ 
Micky’s  late  frien’  in  the  eye,  says: 

“ 4 It’s  a say  in’  as  thrue  as  it’s  oul’,  that 
though  the  fox  runs  long,  he’s  caught 
at  last.  Eh,  ye  villain  ye,  is  that  not 
so?’ 

“The  poor  fella  be  this  time  had  got 
his  tongue,  an’ — 

“ ‘ In  the  name  i’  God,  gintlemen,’  siz 
he, ‘what’s  this?  or  what’s  the  mainin’  iv 
it  at  all,  at  all?  Irr  yez  goin’  to  murdher 
an  innocent  man?’ 

“Well,  at  that  the  four  gintlemen  set 
up  a loud  laugh. 

“ ‘An  innocent  man!’  siz  the  big  lad. 

‘ Upon  mae  word  ye’re  a cool  customer — 
as  cool  as  a bog-hole  at  Chrissmas.’  Then 
he  turns  to  Micky,  who  was  standin’  by 
waitin’  his  own  turn,  an’  shakin’  in  his 
shoes  to  keep  himself  warm  manewhile. 

‘ Have  I the  honor,’  siz  he,  in  a way  made 
the  others  laugh  again — ‘the  honor  iv 
addhressin’  Misther  Michael  Murrin?’ 

“ 4 Yi — yi — yis,’  siz  poor  Micky,  siz  he; 
‘that’s  me.’ 

“‘Care-taker  an’  gamekeeper,’  siz  the 
big  gintleman,  ‘ iv  Meenavalla?’ 

“ ‘ Yis,  if  ye  plaise.’ 

“‘For  James  Bartholomew  McCran, 
iv  Belfast?’ 

“ 4 For  Misther  McCran  iv  Belfast,’  siz 
Micky. 

“ ‘ An’  did  I write  ye  a letther  not  many 
weeks  ago,  sayin’  I wis  cornin’  down  here 
to  shoot  Meenaval la  meself  ? An’  be  whose 
authority  have  ye  taken  on  yerself  to 
give  this  lad  parmission  to  shoot  my  lan’, 
an’,  moreover,  to  aid  an’  abate  him  your- 
self parsonally?’ 

“ ‘ What?’  siz  Micky,  siz  he,  all  dum- 
foundhered. 

“‘What’s  that?’  siz  the  lad  that  was 
boun*,  an’  he  blazin’  in  the  face.  ‘ What’s 
that?’  siz  he. 

“ ‘I’ll  tell  ye  what,’  siz  the  big  gintle- 
man, turnin’  on  him,  an’  gettin’  up  his 
gun  again  in  a thraitenin’  manner. 

4 You’ll  be  plaised  to  have  the  good  man- 
ners— which  I suppose  ye’re  not  used  till 
— to  keep  yer  tongue  in  yer  jaw,  an’ 
spaik  only  when  ye’re  spoken  till.  Ob- 
sarve  that  advice,  or  if  ye  don’t,  by  mae 
faith  ye’ll  temp’  me  to  give  ye  the  disarts 
you’ve  long  ’arned,  an’  whitewash  that 
wall  with  yer  brains,’  siz  he.  Then  turn- 
in’ again  to  Micky,  who  was  just  now  be- 
ginnin’  to  get  a wee  glimmerin’  iv  the 
mainin’  iv  all  this,  he  says: 

“ ‘ I’ve  axed  ye  two  plain  quistions,  an’ 


I want  two  plain  answers:  Did  ye  or  did 
ye  not  get  a letther  from  me,  sayin’  I was 
cornin’  down  to  shoot  this  place  meself? 
An’  by  whose  ordhers  are  ye  helpin’  this 
gintleman  here  to  shoot  it?’ 

“;I-I-I-I  got  a letther,’  Micky  stam- 
mers, ‘from  Misther  McCran,  sayin’ 
he  was  cornin’  down  to  shoot  it  him- 
self.’ 

“ ‘Exactly.  An’  might  I throuble  ye 
to  tell  me  if  this  han’some  gintleman  we 
have  in  the  corner  is  named  Misther  Mc- 
Cran?’siz  he,  lookin’  at  his  companions 
with  a wink. 

“ 4 Yi — yis,’  siz  Micky. 

“An’  with  that  the  lads  laughed  both 
loud  an’  long,  till  ye  wouldn’t  give  three 
ha’pence  for  them. 

“‘An’,’ siz  the  gintleman,  ‘may  I ax 
how  ye  have  his  name  so  pat?’ 

“ ‘ Hetoul’it  till  me  himself,’  siz  Micky, 
sthraiglit  back.  An’  this  set  them  off  in 
such  another  roar  iv  laughin’  that  ye’d 
think  the  ribs  i’  them  would  crack. 

“ ‘An’,’  siz  the  poor  fella  himself,  as 
boul’  as  ye  plaise,  ‘Misther  McCran  is 
mae  name!’ 

“All  four  turned  an’  looked  at  him  as 
mad  as  hatters. 

“ ‘Yis,  we  know,  we  know,’ siz  the  big 
gintleman  then,  quietly  but  thraitenin’- 
ly.  4 We  know  that,’  siz  he;  ‘ but  I think 
I obsarved  to  ye  afore  that  it  isn’t  whole- 
some for  ye  to  spaik  much  until  ye’re 
spoken  to.  Shut  yer  jaw  now,  an’  ax 
mae  laive  afore  ye  open  it  again.’ 

“ ‘An’  so,’  siz  he  then,  turnin’  again  to 
Micky,  4 he  toul’  ye  himself,  did  he,  that 
he  was  Misther  McCran  ?’  The  lads 
laughed  again,  he  put  it  so  comically  to 
Micky.  ‘It’s  a wondher  to  me  now  he 
continted  himself  with  plain  Misther  Mc- 
Cran, an’  that  he  didn’t  go  in  for  Prence 
i’  Wales,  eh?’ 

“ ‘ Och,’  siz  Micky,  siz  he,  ‘ I didn’t  be- 
lieve ’itn  that  aisy  till  he  showed  me  his 
letthers  addhressed  to  Misther  McCran, 
an’  showed  me  bits  i’  pasteboord  with  the 
name  prented  on  them,  an’  his  bag  be- 
sides, with  the  first  letthers  iv  his  name 
on  it.’ 

“The  gintleman  jumped  on  the  floore 
at  this. 

“‘He  did,  did  he?’  siz  he.  ‘Oh,  the 
natarnal  scoundhril  that  he  is!  Boys,’ 
siz  he,  ‘ s’arch  ’im  instantly.  If  he  has 
wan  i’  my  letthers  on  ’im,  I’ll  blow  out 
the  rascal’s  brains  without  givin’  ’im  time 
ti  say  God  bliss  him!  It  wasn’t  enough 
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to  stale  me  bag  an’  come  an’  thry  to  stale 
me  shootin’ ! but  for  to  go  for  to  thry  for 
to  stale  me  very  name,  an’  pocket  me  let- 
thers  to  prove  it,  that’s  what  I’ll  not 
stan' !’  siz  he,  goin’  up  an’  down  the  house 
rampagin’  an’  swearin’  lake  a bad  shearer, 
while  the  other  three  went  through  the 
buck’s  pockets  an’  turned  them  inside 
out.  He  too  was  beginnin’  to  swear  an’  to 
ballyrag,  till  the  big  gintleman  run  at  ’im 
with  the  butt  en’  iv  his  gun,  an’  it  tuk  ’is 
frien’s  all  they  wirr  able  to  keep  ’im  from 
makin’  a shower  iv  ’is  brains.  Then  the 
buck  soon  quieted  when  he  seen  how 
much  in  airnest  the  big  fella  wis. 

44  There,  sure  enough,  they  got  as  many 
letthers  as  would  sthart  a wee  post-office 
— all  addhressed  to  Misther  McCran — an’  a 
pack  iv  wee  white  cards  with  Misther  Mc- 
Cran’s  name  an’  addhress  on  them;  an’  a 
bunch  iv  keys,  moreover,  that  the  gintle- 
man likewise  laid  claim  till. 

“ 4 Well,  hard  feedin’  to  me,’  siz  he,  4 if 
this  isn’t  the  rarest  customer  it  has  iver 
been  me  fortune  to  fall  in  with  afore! 
Thank  God,’  siz  he,  4 that  I’ve  got  as  much 
ividence  as  ’ill  thranspoort  the  vagabone. 
I’m  only  sorry  I can’t  have  ’im  hung.’ 

44  All  at  wanst,  when  Micky  Murrin  he 
seen  this,  it  dahned  on  ’im  how  cliverly 
he’d  been  taken  in. 

4 4 4 An’  I’m  sure,  now,’  siz  Micky,  siz  he, 

4 it  wasn’t  aisy  for  me  to  misdoubt  the 
bla’g’ard’s  word  when  he  had  all  that 
ividence.  It  would  take  a sight  long- 
headeder  man  nor  me  to  see  through 
’im.’ 

44 1 wisht  ye  wirr  to  see  the  face  i’  the 
boyo  when  Micky  tarmed  ’im  a bla’g’ard; 
it  was  a frightsome  sight.  An’ — 

4 4 4 Hoh,  hoh,  hoh!’  siz  he,  in  spite  iv 
the  gun,  4 is  it  you,  ye  miserable  divil, 
ye !’  siz  he,  4 that’s  goin’  to  join  to  abuse 
me,  too?  By  the  good  daylight,  I’ll  be 
square  with  you,  me  gintleman— as  well 
as  with  these  other  scoundhrils  !’  He  was 
in  an  awsome  rage. 

4 4 4 Be  aisy  ! Didn’t  I tell  ye  be  aisy, 
an’  keep  yer  tongue  in  yer  jaw?’  siz  the 
big  gintleman,  gettin’  up  the  gun  again. 

4 Ye  would  thrait, would  ye?  Would  ye, 
ye  natarnal  villain,  ye?  Faith  yer  mem- 
ory ’ill  have  purty  near  as  good  a sthretch 
as  yer  conscience  if  ye  keep  spite  into 
Michael  Murrin  till  ye  come  back  from 
Bottomy  Bay.  Give  less  i’  yer  chin- 
whack.  now,  for  ye  don’  know  how  near 
heaven’s  to  ye — or  the  other  place— this 
minnit.  Come,  boys,'  siz  he,  4 hustle  the 


rogue  on  the  car,  an’  thrinnle  ’im  off  to 
the  police-office  at  Glen  ties  as  fast  as  the 
divil  can  carry  yez.  You,  McClellan,’  siz 
he  to  wan  i’  them,  ‘swear  all  soorts  again’ 
’im.  Give  ’im  up  on  a charge  iv  poochin’, 
thievin’,  an’  swindlin’.  Then  hurry  back 
here.’ 

“They  hustled  ’im  on  the  car,  an’ 
sthrapped  the  poor  divil  down,  notwith- 
standin’  that  he  cursed  an’  swore  an’ 
ranted  an’  raved,  for  all  the  wurrl’  lake 
a bad  lunatic,  an’  threatened  them  an’ 
theirs  with  all  soorts  i’  vengeance.  An’ 
me  boul’  Micky  Murrin,  the  cutest  man 
ye  iver  seen  at  how  he’d  been  taken  in,  he 
swore  back  at  ’im,  and  shuk  his  closed  fist 
undher  his  nose,  an’  give  ’im  a notion  iv 
what  he’d  like  to  be  afther  doin’  with  ’im 
if  he  had  his  way ; an’  when  the  car 
started,  Micky  stud  on  the  road  hurlin’ 
’im  back  two  curses  again’  his  wan — an’ 
two  i’  Micky’s  best  curses  had  more  venom 
in  them  than  any  half-score  i’  th’  other 
lad’s,  for,  more  be  the  same  token,  the  lad 
should  ’a’  been  ashamed  iv  ’is  cursin’,  for 
he  didn’t  know  how  ti  do  it  an’  do  it  right. 

4 4 4 An’,  Misther  McCran,  yer  honor,’ 
now  siz  Micky  to  him  we  may  call  the 
rale  Misther  McCran  — that  is,  the  big 
gintleman  i’  the  party — a powerful  fine 
big  fella,  more  be  token  he  was  iv  a dark 
complexion,  with  hair  an'  whiskers  lake  a 
crow’s  wing  — 4 how  does  yer  honor 
know,’  siz  Micky,  siz  he,  4 for  sartint  that 
it’s  the  Red  Pooch er  we  have?’ 

4 4 4 Hagh,’  siz  he,  4 God  bliss  yer  inno- 
cence! I know  it,’  siz  he,  4 in  the  first 
place,  be  his  thrick.  Who  but  the  Red 
Poocher  himself  ’ud  have  the  head  to  play 
so  diver  a thrick?’ 

4 4 4 Thrue  enough,’  siz  Micky.  4 An’  in 
the  nixt  place?’ 

4 4 4 An’  in  the  nixt  place  be  his  color, 
ye  gawmy , ye!’ 

4 4 4 But  he’s  not  red,’  siz  Micky. 

4 4 4 An’  what  color  then?’  siz  he. 

4 4 4 Sandy,  iv  coorse,’  siz  Micky;  4 but 
that’s  not — ’ 

4 4 4 Oh,  it’s  not  red,  isn’t  it?  Sandy 
isn’t  red ! I wish,’  siz  he,  4 when  ye’re  so 
tarribly  cute,  that  ye  could  manage  to  see 
the  differ  at  ween  an  honest  man  an'  a 
dishonest  wan.  But  ti  plaise  ye  we'll 
call  ’im  the  Sandy  Poocher.  Is  yer  min’ 
aisy  now?’ 

44  The  other  three  lads  wirr  gone  off 
with  the  poocher,  an’  this  gintleman  now 
explained  to  Micky  how  he'd  come  as  far 
as  Glenties  three  nights  afore,  an’  he'd 
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been  pursuaded  to  go  off  on  down  to  the 
Rosses,  where  two  iv  his  frien’s  had  a 
shootin’.  He  went  off  there,  laivin’  his 
largest  bag  bellin’  him,  he  explained,  an’ 
sayin’  he'd  be  gone  ten  days.  An’  it  wis 
only  when  he  got  down  to  the  Rosses  lie 
missed  his  keys,  so  they  had  dh riven  up 
all  the  way  that  day,  himself  an’ his  frien’s, 
up  to  Glen  ties  again  till  he’d  get  his  keys. 
Behould  ye,  his  bag  was  gone  when  he 
come  back,  an’  they  couldn’t  account  for 
it  nohow  in  the  hotel.  But  he  wasn’t 
long  till  he  got  a wee  clew  that  fetched 
himself  an’  his  frien's  on  here  as  hard  as 
they  could  gallop,— an’  with  what  prime 
good  luck  Micky  had  just  seen. 

44  Very  well  an’  good.  At  along  bedtime 
that  night  the  other  three  come  back  with 
the  news  that  they  had  put  the  lad  in  safe- 
keeping an’ got  him  afore  a magistliratean’ 
remanded  fora  week,  which  was  well. 

44  As  they  wirr  on  the  groun’,  they  con- 
sidhered  they’d  remain  an’  take  a week  or 
ten  days’ shootin’  out  iv  Meenaval la  afore 
goin’  back  to  their  Rosses  shootin’  again. 
So,  accordin’ly,  nixt  mornin’  they  wirr  on 
the  hill,  an’  ivery  mornin’  afther  it  for  a 
week,  dailin’  mortial  destruction  among 
the  birds,  an’  recreatin’  themselves  cursin’ 
the  Red  Poocher  an’  prayin’  bad  prayers 
on  ’irn  ivery  time  they  sat  down  to  dhraw 
their  win’.  An’  the  day  afore  the  Red 
Poocher’s  thrial  wis  to  come  on,  they  wint 
down  that  night  to  Glenties,  an’  left  Micky 
his  ordhers  ti  be  off  for  Glenties  at  an 
early  br'ekwis  - time,  so  as  ti  be  sure  ti 
be  there  at  two  o’clock,  the  time  the  ma- 
gi sth  rates  wis  to  sit. 

44  So  off  at  an  early  br’ekwis-time  me 
brave  Micky  starts,  takin’  with  ‘irn  Misther 
McCran’s  keys  that  he  had  foun’  on  the 
dhresser.  But  lo,  sir,  when  he  came  to 
Dhrimnacroish,  within  a long  mile  i’  Glen- 
ties, he  sees  a car  cornin’  with  four  polis- 
men  an’  the  pres’ner.  4 What's  the  main- 
in’  i’  this?'  thinks  Micky.  But,  mae  sovvl, 
he  wasn’t  long  in  doubts  till  the  car 
throtted  up  an’  the  polismen  an’  pres’ner 
jumped  off  an’  surrounded  'im. 

44  ‘Hob,  hoh,  hoh!  ye  scoundhril!’  siz 
the  pres’ner,  siz  he,  shakin’  his  fist  at 
Micky,  an’  tearin’  to  get  at  ’im,  takin’  the 
polis  all  they  could  do  to  houl’  ’im  back. 

4 Hoh,  hoh,  hoh!  the  scoundhril ! He‘s 
as  bad  as  the  poochers!  Saize  ’im,  the 
villain!  Saize  ’im,  the  natarnal  rascal! 
Saize  ’im,  an’  put  the  han'cuffs  on  ’im!’ 
an’  with  the  fair  dint  i'  rage  he  was  shak- 
in’  lake  a frost-bitten  frog. 


4 4 4 Gintlemen,’  siz  Micky,  siz  he,  4 what 
— what— what’s  the  mainin’  i’  this  at  all, 
at  all?’ 

44  ‘The  mainin’  ivit?  In  troth,  I’ll  be 
afther  lettin’  ye  know  the  mainin'  iv  it 
afore  I’m  done  with  ye!’  siz  the  lad, 
springin’  ti  get  at  'im  again. 

4 4 4 The  mainin’  iv  it  is,  me  good  man." 
siz  the  sarjint  i'  polis,  siz  he,  ‘that  this 
gintleman  here,  Misther  McCran  i'  Bel- 
fast— ’ 

4 4 4 Gintlemen,’  siz  Micky,  in  mortial 
alarm,  4 yez  is  anondher  a gran’  mis- 
take— ’ 

4 4 4 1 beg  yer  pardon,’ siz  the  sarjint, 
‘till  I’m  finished.  This  gintleman  here, 
Misther  McCran , as  I afore  saved,  i’  Bel- 
fast, a most  daicent  respectable  gintle- 
man, iv  good  cha-racfc-ther,  an’  able  to 
produce  the  best  testimonials  as  to  the 
same,  has  been  most  outrageously  an’  dis- 
gracefully ill-used  by  a pack  iv  rascally 
poochers— the  leader  i’  the  gang  bein’ 
generally  known  as  the  Red  Poocher. 
though  he  can  convart  himself  into  a 
black  poocher  to  suit  his  purposes— cru- 
elly ill-used,  I say,  this  gintleman  has 
beeu  be  this  vagabone  pack — which  it'll 
take  you  all  yer  time  to  proove  that  ve 
haven't  been  in  laigue  with— boun’  ban' 
an’  fut,  carried  off  he  has  been  be  this 
party  i’  criminals,  carried  off  an’  blin'- 
folded,  and  bore  away  to  a still-house  in 
some  disolate  part  i’  the  mountains,  where 
he  was  forced  to  dhrink  potteen,  an’  kep’ 
dhrunk  iver  since.  An’  bore  away  again 
las’  night  from  the  still-house,  with  a 
bandage  over  ’is  eyes,  an’  left  dhrunk  as 
the  divil  at  the  barrack  doore  in  Glenties, 
with  a placard  roun’  ’is  neck  to  say  that 
he  was  the  Red  Poocher.  An’  when  the 
guard,  bearin’  such  a thumpin’  i’  the  doore 
that  he  thought  it  was  the  Fenian  risin', 
turned  the  men  out  with  their  guns,  they 
foun’  him  helpless  an’  speechless;  an’ 
when  he  was  tuk  in  an’  fetched  to  him- 
self, he  could  tell  nothin’  about  himself, 
only  that  he  was  the  Red  Poocher — an' 
that  he'd  swear  to— till  within  two  hours 
ago,  when  Misther  O’Gara  i’  the  hotel 
come  in  an’  idintified  ’im,  an’,  afther  a 
dail  iv  tough  arguaymint  an’  pursuasion, 
got  ’im  convinced  that  he  wis  himself, 
Misther  McCran  i’  Belfast,  an’  not  the 
Red  Poocher.’ 

44  An,  be  cricky ! I b’lieve  it's  a daicent 
bedtime.  We'll  be  oursel’s  in  the  morn- 
in’ again,  with  God's  help.” 

And  we  were. 
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“The  P.  and  O'ers  ain't  what  they 
was,'’  said  lie,  “otherwise  Id  be  arun* 
n in'  on  one  of  ’em  yet.  But  they  was 
the  stunningest  and  most  aristocratic  and 
royalest  boats  on  any  ocean — before  the 
canal  went  through.  You  can  judge  for 
yourself  when  I tell  you  it  cost  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  to  go  to  India 
in  ’em,  whereas,  I believe,  it  only  costs 
about  that  many  dollars  now.  I don’t 
know  how  much  is  left  of  the  grand  feed- 
ing and  gorgeous  decorations,  though  I 
haven’t  heard  of  any  India  ships  to  beat 
them,  even  yet. 

“In  the  first  place,  you’ve  got  to  im- 
agine a big  ship  and  a summery  kind  of  a 
ship — I mean  one  where  you  live  all  out- 
of-doors  on  the  top  deck,  and  the  saloons 
and  cabins  are  all  breezy  and  free-and- 
clear  like,  on  the  deck  below.  I ought  to 
describe  the  whole  of  it  to  you,  but  I can 
only  bring  my  mind  to  one  part,  that  is, 
the  main -deck  at  night,  where  the  pas- 
sengers dined  like  royalty,  and  then  had 
everything  cleared  away  and  danced  till 
midnight.  There  is  always  lords  and  gen- 
erals, colonels  and  commissioners,  judges, 
millionaires,  and  that  class  of  people  on 
a P.  and  O'er,  and,  as  you  might  fancy, 
they  dress  for  dinner  every  night  as  if 
they  could  not  wear  out  their  best  clothes 
fast  enough.  You’ve  got  to  imagine  an 
enormous  saloon,  clean  across  the  ship, 
all  white  and  gold,  with  the  long  tables 
heaped  with  shining  silver,  and  such  glass 
as  you’d  be  glad  to  wear  in  a ring  if  they 
didn’t  go  to  making  tumblers  and  de- 
canters of  it.  There  sit  the  lords  and 
army  men  and  all  the  rest,  every  man 
in  a swaller-Lail  and  lookin’  over  a wall 
of  white  shirt,  and  their  ladies  all  bare 
above  the  table-cloth,  so  that  you  might 
think  they  had  all  been  carried  in  and 
set  down  in  their  bath-tubs  (except  for 
the  jewels  in  their  ears  and  round  their 
necks);  and  the  ship’s  officers  rigged  like 
they  belonged  to  the  R.  N.,  a-blazin’  with 
gold  lace. 

“Every  man  and  woman  had  a waiter 
to  theirselves,  standing  behind  each  chair 
to  hand  ’em  every  mortal  thing  they  wish- 
ed— except  the  bokays  set  a fathom's- 
length  along  the  middle  of  each  table. 
The  dinners  lasted  two  hours,  and  was 
such  that  the  richest  men  took  to  trav- 
elling to  and  from  India  just  for  the  sake 
of  the  feeding.  And  drinks — well,  they 
was  free!’’ 

Here  the  engineer  turned  and  paused 


to  glare  at  me.  I had  not  spoken,  or  even 
moved  a muscle  in  my  face,  so  that  per- 
haps he  suspected  me  of  internal  pro- 
test. 

“Drinks  was  free!”  he  repeated,  then 
paused  again.  As  he  looked  at  me  a sec- 
ond time  I saw  that  my  failure  to  show 
either  surprise  or  incredulity  puzzled 
him.  “Perhaps  you’ve  heard  of  drinks 
being  free  before?” 

“ I never  did,”  said  I. 

“Well,  I never  did,  either,”  he  said. 
“ but  they  was  free  on  the  P.  and  O'ers. 
And,  mind  you,  I don’t  mean  sherry  and 
port  and  brandy — of  course  them  things 
was  free — but  I mean  champagne.  That 
was  free  likewise,  and  all  you  could  hold 
of  it — all  that  even  one  o’  them  Indian 
generals  could  hold.  If  they’d  put  the 
bottles  on  the  table,  there  wouldn’t  have 
been  room  for  the  food,  so  every  waiter 
had  a basket  behind  him.  First  he  served 
you  sherry,  and  then  he  floated  you  in 
claret;  next  he  came  along  with  cham- 
pagne, free  as  the  water  came  for  Moses's 
rod.  You'd  have  settled  down  on  that 
when  you  saw  champagne  spouting  like 
one  of  them  Montana  geysers,  but  the 
lords  and  generals  didn’t  value  it  so  par- 
ticular—on  account  of  its  being  free,  I sup- 
pose. They  passed  along  to  the  port  and 
the  brandy,  and  at  last  when  the  diuner 
was  done  everybody  was  as  red  tfs  what 
they’d  swallered.  Then  the  saloon  was 
cleared,  and  them  stewards,  which  was 
also  hired  as  musicians,  they  come  in  and 
played,  and  the  dancing  began. 

“The  curiousest  thing  about  that  was 
that  everybody  was  free  and  equal,  and  I 
could  dance  with  a lord's  lady  or  with  a 
governess,  and  so  could  every  one  else. 
I never  was  proud  of  it,  or  gave  it  any 
thought  at  the  time,  but  I will  say  that  if 
a man  like  myself  can  bring  himself  to 
talk  to  a lord's  or  a general’s  lady,  he'll 
be  surprised  at  how  he’ll  get  along. 
They'll  come  down  to  you,  and  you'll 
reach  up  to  them,  and  you’ll  both  find 
yourself  standing  on  a level  where  it's 
man  to  woman  and  woman  to  man. 
Getting  to  that  is  like  taking  the  sun.  be 
cause  then  you  know  where  you  are.” 

Years,  which  buried  this  conversation 
under  their  accumulations  of  other  mem- 
ories, were  to  pa«s  before  I found  myself 
on  a wharf  in  Marseilles,  threading  my 
way  between  a line  of  draught- horses, 
each  with  a huge  tapering  and  curving 
horn  of  leather  above  his  collar,  and  an 
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have  been  travelling  almost  steadily  for 
ten  years,  have  ever  had  the  delight  of 
experiencing.  Remember  the  time  of 
year,  you  who  would  like  to  taste  the 
cream  of  travel.  It  was  January.  From 
Egypt  to  India  the  calm  of  a sheltered 
m ill-pond  rested  on  every  sea.  By  day 
and  night  the  air  was  as  you  would  have 
made  it  if  you  could.  And  to  complete 
the  fullest  satisfaction  that  a voyage  can 
give,  we  landed  in  some  strange  place  on 
every  fifth  day,  and  between  whiles  skirt- 
ed along  the  edges  of  other  regions  thrown 
in  without  extra  charge,  as  one  gets  ice- 
bergs, fogs,  and  tidal  waves  on  the  hide- 
ous Atlantic.  Going  or  coming,  we  saw 
France,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Italy,  Crete, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Nubia,  Abyssiuia,  Ceylon, 
Tunis,  Algiers,  Morocco,  Malta,  and  Spain. 
Some  bits  of  this  panorama  were  like  gar- 
dens, some  like  jewels,  some  like  white 
cameo  cities  lying  on  gray  velvet;  and 
some  were  barren,  jagged,  burned -out 
vistas  that  showed  us  what  the  scenery  of 
the  moon  is  like. 

There  were  wrecks  here  and  there,  es- 
pecially along  the  Red  Sea,  protruding 
like  blackened  teeth  above  the  hidden 
saw  - edged  coral  and  reefs,  to  warn  us 
that  neighboring  land  to  a seaman  is  a 
terror  and  a menace.  But  since  sailors 
have  become  mere  nineteenth -century 
servants  of  capital,  with  orders  not  to 
converse  with  us  passengers,  we  can  smil- 
ingly leave  them  to  navigate  us  past  their 
terrors,  and  can  thank  the  gods  for  every 
glimpse  of  land  we  get  over  either  rail  of 
a ship.  We  rejoice  to  feel  the  vaguest, 
most  distant  view  of  terra  ftrma  sweetly 
jar  the  monotonies  of  sky  and  sea.  We 
remember  the  lavish  resolutions  we  have 
made  on  the  Atlantic  passage,  to  give  half 
of  all  we  possess  if  only  we  might  stop 
ashore  an  hour  on  a bare  sand  reef  mid- 
way between  the  Hotel  Cecil  and  the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Then,  too.  how  keen  is  the  true  travel- 
ler's delight  at  unexpectedly  seeing  lands 
and  islands  not  bargained  for  in  the  price 
of  a passage!  After  all,  the  modern  globe- 
trotter is  little  more  than  a collector  with 
a passion  for  swelling  the  list  of  countries 
he  has  seen — as  one  friend  of  mine  adds 
idols,  another  crucifixes,  another  candle- 
sticks, and  others  the  combs  and  shoes  of 
all  people  and  ages,  to  their  cabinet  mu- 
seums. 

We  had  only  one  day  of  trial  like 
Noah’s,  chasing  a fleeing  rim  of  sky  and 


sea,  and  then  up  rose  a half-submerged 
mountain-chain  suggestive  of  a few  of 
the  Apennines  wadiqg  out  for  a bath. 
Each  mountain  was  guttered  and  finger- 
ed, as  volcanic  heaps  are  apt  to  be,  and 
all  were  dominated  by  Stromboli.  “The 
Cherry,”  who  posed  first  as  a new  wo- 
man and  a scholar,  told  us  that  these 
were  the  Liparis,  where  Vulcan  spent 
much  time  as  long  as  people  paid  him  the 
respect  to  believe  in  him.  And  now. 
perhaps,  The  Cherry  remarked,  it  is  his 
spirit  which  keeps  Stromboli  bubbling 
and  boiling  with  an  earnestness  highly 
commendable  in  so  old  a “crater”  as  he 
— I mean  as  his.  We  knew  Stromboli  at 
once  by  the  little  cap  of  smoke-discolored 
steam  lie  weal’s. 

Presently  our  whole  prospect  on  every 
side  was  enclosed  by  land,  toward  which 
we  were  rushing  as  if  we  were  expected 
to  turn  into  a railway  train  and  go  on  to 
India  overland.  We  were  in  a riverlike 
passage,  curved  at  the  middle,  and  lying 
between  Italy  and  Sicily.  We  investiga- 
ted the  farms  and  scanned  the  streets  of 
the  towns — we  even  compared  the  cost 
and  beauty  of  the  tombstones  in  a cem- 
etery as  these  objects  passed  beside  us 
above  the  yellow  strands  and  under  the 
rocky  hills  which  formed  the  back- 
grounds on  each  side.  First  we  saw 
Sicily,  and  when  that  ended  in  bare  hills 
and  island  tatters,  we  turned  to  Italy  to 
gloat  over  the  fishing  villages,  the  mon- 
asteries, farms,  vineyards,  groves,  and 
here  and  there  the  seductive  towns— all 
blue  and  yellow,  whose  houses  were  hud- 
dled like  cows  at  milking-time  beneath 
the  rocky  hills  that  formed  the  land.  The 
sun  was  gay,  but  even  here  we  were 
wrapped  in  overcoats  and  steamer  rugs 
and  shivering  like  the  ruffled  sea  itself. 
It  was  not  until  we  were  south  of  Greece 
and  approaching  Crete  that  the  north 
wind  relented  and  the  breath  of  the  sea, 
whose  polished  face  now  flamed  at  the 
rude  advances  of  the  sun,  came  to  us  soft- 
ly, warm  and  kindly. 

The  next  twenty -four  hours  saw  our 
express  ship  flying  past  another  way  sta- 
tion— this  one  Crete,  famous  to  the  an- 
cients as  the  birthplace  of  all  the  Olym- 
pian gods,  and  notorious  with  us  as  the 
slewpan  of  those  who  have  fallen  heir 
to  the  name  but  not  the  virtues  of  the 
Greeks. 

And  now  the  ship  pushes  out  into  the 
unbroken  sea  again,  and  we  have  time  to 
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Them  ;m*  no  other 
ships  like  those.  Its 
cabins  a re  large,  but 
its  saloons  a re  few 
ami  small  ami  mod- 
est . 1 1 s I ad  i es'  sa  1 ooi  \ 

is  a mere  space  at 
the  head  of  the  main 
stairs,  ami  its  siriok- 
iogrrwnn  is  a inork- 
cry  of  one  and  is 
hm It  over  the  screw. 
Other  pent liari ties  an 
Alla n tie  traveller  no- 
t ices.  T 1 »c  pu  rser  1 » as 
l<>>?  Ids  time  -honored 
lit  (»•,  is  Called  the 
steward  - in  - charge, 
and  has  not  tile  runic 
or  air  of  a purser. 
Your  passage  ticket 
is  such  u curio  that, 
it  carries  you  deep 
into  the  past,  and  for 
days  you  wonder 
\v1  tether  y on  ni nst  sa 
lute  the  captain  when 
hr  comes  uj i the  quar- 
ter-deck.  us  of  old; 
whether  he  still  has 
the  sole  right  to  walk 
oiie  side  of  the  deck, 
as  he  used. and  whet  It  - 
rr  you  will  he  repri- 
nia 1 1 tied  i f you  w h istle, 
and  thus  call  forth 
a gale,  as  sailors  once 
believed.  None  of 
these  relics  remain, 
yet  your  passage  tick- 
et savs  you  have  paid 
your  'passage  and 
Kte  w a rcU'  f res,  ’ 4 and 
advises  you  that  the 
company  furnishes 
you  your  bedding.  It 
tells  you  that  it  is  not 
obligatory  upon  you 
to  dress  for  dinner, 
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their  bijou  desks  and  abundance  of  beau- 
tiful engraved  stationery,  here  was  no 
writing  mom  or  paper,  and.  fora  library, 
a little  closet  tucked  away  in  a dark  cor- 
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ner  under  some  stairs,  and  containing  a 
few  ill-chosen  volumes,  for  access  to  which 
we  were  obliged  to  pay  extra  and  to  wait 
upon  the  librarian  as  if  we  were  the  ser- 
vants instead  of  the  served. 

The  Suez  Canal  is,  I fancy,  the  ugly 
witch  who  has  destroyed  the  pleasing  pic- 
ture of  life  on  a P.  and  O’er  which  dazzled 
my  friend  of  the  Walla  Walla.  The  tax 
upon  one  ship  for  passing  through  it  was 
*6000  (£1200),  and  upon  the  other  one 
upon  which  I sailed  it  was  £1500,  or 
>87500.  To  run  modern  engines  at  modern 
rates  of  speed  would,  I am  told,  leave  these 
carriers  out  of  the  realm  of  profit,  so  the 
picturesque  journey  is  made,  at  best,  at 
only  a little  above  half  the  speed  of  the 
Atlantic  palace-ships.  I told  one  captain 
the  tale  I had  heard  of  these  ships,  and 
lie  said  that  at  the  zenith  of  the  glory  of 
travel  Indiawards  the  fare  was  much  more 
than  £120,  but  the  ships  were  large  and 
roomy  for  their  time,  the  passengers  were 
apt  to  form  a distinguished  company,  and 
wines  were  free,  though  champagne  was 
served  only  on  two  evenings  of  the  week. 
To-day  the  French  line— the  Messageries 
Ma ritimes  — makes  no  charge  for  wines 
and  liquors,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
of  the  ten  lines  now  running  to  India  ca- 
ters to  the  missionaries,  and  has  earned 
the  nickname  of  “ the  Temperance  Line.” 
Whoever  wishes  to  brave  the  terrors  of 
both  drink  and  voyaging  half  round  the 
globe  in  ships  of  this  line  must  go  like  a 
publican  with  a case  of  liquors,  and  be 
content  to  pose  as  what  the  total  abstain- 
ers call  “ a horrible  example.”  It  is  said 
that  it  was  the  missionaries  who  broke  up 
the  practice  of  serving  spirits  free  to  Ind- 
ian passengers,  as  the  British  government 
does  to  its  tars.  The  missionaries  com- 
plained that  it  was  a hardship  to  see  cost- 
ly favors,  which  they  could  not  enjoy, 
showered  upon  the  erring.  Their  com- 
plaint had  the  more  weight  with  the  ship- 
owners because  they  saw  a direct  connec- 
tion between  reform  and  dividends. 

And  yet  some  traces  of  the  tilings  I 
had  been  led  to  expect  still  clung  to  the 
voyage.  Everybody  dressed  for  dinner, 
though  it  was  not  obligatory  upon  them 
to  do  so.  The  men  looked  over  their 
walls  of  laundered  linen,  as  I had  been 
told,  upon  ladies  who  had  discarded  a 
fourth  of  their  covering  in  favor  of  their 
personal  charms.  Generals  were  in  the 
throng,  a pair  of  noble  lords  were  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  become  democrats 
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where  the  waves  ruled  and  were  forever 
equal,  and  I often  attempted  the  fascina- 
ting trick  of  reaching  up  to  a lord’s  lady 
while  she  reached  down  to  me  and  we 
talked  as  man  to  woman — as  man  to  very 
fascinating  woman,  in  the  bargain.  And 
then  there  was  “The  Cherry,”  with  her 
rosy  face  framed  in  a pretty  disorder  of 
brown  hair.  She  pretended  at  first  to  be 
sober  and  wise,  as  became  one  who  was 
going  out  to  India,  practically  alone,  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  there  what  she  had 
not  been  able  to  win  at  home.  Few  men 
aboard  ship  could  smile  at  that  ambition, 
for  what  else  but  a yearning  for  a settled 
future  had  sent  them  into  exile? 

Most  of  these  fellow -passengers  were 
exaggerated  types  of  Englishmen,  as 
most  Englishmen  get  to  be  when  they 
live  far  away  from  England,  and  set 
themselves  to  resist  with  all  their  might 
the  foreign izing  influence  of  the  strangers 
with  whom  they  dwell.  For  that  reason 
Hong-kong  is  more  intense  in  its  alle- 
giance to  English  customs  and  seems  to 
be  more  English  than  London.  So  does 
Colombo.  So  do  the  white  men’s  corners 
of  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  I remember 
how  much  I was  struck  with  this,  for  the 
first  time  in  Shanghai  in  1894.  Every 
week  somebody  came  back  from  London 
and  somebody  was  going  there.  Though 
the  cities  were  five  weeks  apart,  know- 
ledge of  the  smaller  and  lighter  features 
of  London  life  and  talk  was  never  any 
older.  Arthur  Roberts’s  latest  joke  and 
Marie  Lloyd's  newest  song  were  to  the 
front,  and  the  fads  of  the  West  End 
matrons  were  imitated  in  the  drawing- 
rooms on  the  Bubbling  Well  Road. 

“Try  those  plums,”  your  host  urged 
at  dinner;  “ they  have  just  arrived  from 
home.” 

“ Is  this  the  new  salad  you  had  at  the 
Savoy?” 

“Yes.  I taught  my  boy  to  make  it, 
and  they  don’t  do  it  better  at  home.” 

At  home— home — home  ! Every  five 
minutes  some  one  speaks  of  home.  To- 
day, I am  sure,  they  are  all  saying,  “Let 
them  all  come,”  and  “A  little  bit  off  the 
top,”  because  those  are  the  music-hall 
echoes  at  home.  They  are  arguing  for 
and  against  Sunday  newspapers  just  as 
the*  others  are  doing  at  home.  They  are 
copying  the  bonnets  that  stray  there  from 
home.  They  are  reciting  over  and  again 
the  old,  old  stories  of  the  things  they  saw 
and  did  the  last  time  they  were  home. 
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Because  “they  do  so  at  home”  is  why 
we  shipmates  all  had  to  dress  every  even- 
ing1 as  if  we  were  going  to  dine  at  Wil- 
lis’s or  the  Prince's  restaurant.  Heaven 
knows  there  is  discomfort  so  deep  and  in 
so  many  forms  on  the  sea  that  we  should 
be  allowed  to  leave  ashore  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  fetters  of  artificial  exist- 
ence. But  the  English  cling,  with  the 
tenacity  of  death  to  a door-nail,  to  every- 
thing British,  and  formality  is  breath  to 
the  nostrils  of  the  Briton  at  home. 

These  traits  of  the  expatriated  Angle 
are  peculiarly  interesting  to  us  Americans, 
just  now  that  we  are  to  develop  colonists, 
traders,  colonial  servants,  and  all  the  rest, 
who  will  likewise  put  their  national  traits 
into  forcing-beds  and  their  patriotism  un- 
der glass,  so  that  these  shall  wax  enor- 
mous and  blossom  every  day. 

Most  of  those  who  sailed  with  me  were 
in  the  civil  service — poor  chaps  whom  I 
pitied  for  being  exiled  in  India  and  ground 
in  the  mill  of  bureaucracy,  with  a month’s 
leave  each  year, and  nothing  so  good  to  do 
with  it  as  to  save  it  up  three  years,  so  as  to 
get  “ home  ’*  for  a two  months'  holiday  at 
the  cost  of  a month  on  shipboard.  I 
pitied  them  because  I knew  they  detested 
the  native  Indians,  whose  millions  brush 
their  elbows.  I pitied  them  because  of 
the  exhausting  heat  of  half  of  every  year 
in  India,  and  because  I knew  of  the  mani- 
fold forms  death  assumes  while  it  trails 
every  white  man's  steps  in  that  sinister 
land  where  it  is  mostly  sudden.  I pitied 
them  because  I knew  of  the  imitation 
Englands  they  set  up  in  their  canton- 
ments and  garrison  towns,  and  I could 
judge,  from  seeing  these  reflections  in 
other  lands,  how  thin  and  boresome  are 
all  such  desperate  efforts  to  realize  home 
life  by  living  it  through  the  small  ends 
of  an  opera-glass. 

But  they  did  not  appreciate  my  com- 
passion. It  was  wasted  on  them.  Even 
their  bystanders  and  lookers-on,  like  the 
ship's  captain  and  the  relatives  who  were 
running  out  to  visit  them,  assured  me  that 
I had  better  save  up  my  sympathy  for 
more  deserving  subjects. 

“Lord  bless  you!''  said  the  captain, 
“they  are  the  best-paid  government  ser- 
vants in  the  world!  Not  only  that,  but 
they  get  a month  in  every  twelve,  and  a 
year  in  every  seven,  and  sick-leaves  scat- 
tered through  the  lot.  They  have  to  leave 
home,  but  then  England  is  so  crowded 
that  most  of  them  could  not  get  a bare 


living  there  as  clerks,  while  in  India  they 
achieve  station  as  well  as  high  pay.  And 
at  the  end  of  it  all  they  get  a pension,  on 
which  they  can  live  at  home  very  re- 
spectably when  they  retire." 

One  of  these  civil  servants  expressed 
the  same  idea  to  me  when  we  were  near- 
ing England  in  another  ship  on  my  re- 
turn in  the  spring. 

“There's  old  England,”  said  I.  “It 
looks  as  green  as  summer  already." 

“Yes,  it  looks  well  enough,”  said  the 
Anglo-Indian.  “ And  it's  a good  enough 
place  while  you've  got  money,  but  when 
that  runs  out  we  want  to  get  back  to 
India.  It  would  not  be  half  as  good  a 
place  as  most  of  us  think  it  if  it  did  not 
have  India  to  give  ns  our  chance  to  live.** 

Once  you  get  that  key  to  the  limitations 
of  the  parent  island  to  its  people,  a wide 
vista  of  explanation  of  their  puzzling 
characteristics  is  open  to  you.  For  in- 
stance, you  had  long  wondered  why  the 
younger  sons  of  gentlemen  form  so  large 
a part  of  the  Mounted  Police  force  of 
Canada  and  share  the  really  fearful  hard- 
ships of  that  service.  Perhaps  you  knew, 
also,  that  other  young  men  of  good  birth 
are  enlisted  in  large  numbers  in  the  con- 
stabulary forces  of  English  Africa— in 
parts  of  which  continent  it  is  said  that 
something  like  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
listed men  are  certain  to  die  of  fevers  or 
quicker  foes  of  life.  In  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  are  organizations  made  up  (if 
hearty  and  promising  young  English- 
men who  do  very  hard  work  for  very 
small  pay.  If  you  do  not  know  the  truth, 
you  naturally  suppose  this  is  due  to  the 
love  of  adventure  and  of  excitement  of 
the  British  youth.  But  the  circumstances 
that  send  most  of  them  to  India  account 
for  the  careers  of  the  rest.  There  are  not 
enough  places  at  home  for  the  men  who 
are  born  with  an  ambition  above  laboring 
and  a desire  beyond  the  mere  keeping  of 
body  and  soul  together. 

The  British  government  uses  her  newer 
colonies  to  take  up  this  overflow,  and  her 
ablest  achievement  in  colonial  work  is 
that  of  making  every  such  colony  which 
can  do  so  pay  the  salaries  of  all  concern- 
ed in  its  government.  In  the  case  of 
India  the  cost  of  the  government  includes 
the  salaries  of  “ the  best  paid  government 
servants  on  earth,”  if  the  common  boast 
of  the  English  and  the  wail  of  the  native 
Indians  are  trustworthy. 

In  writing  about  our  cousins  I often 
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dwell  upon  their  love  of  formality,  an 
admirable  trait  in  most  of  its  phases,  be- 
cause it  makes  men  and  women  respect 
themselves,  and  widens  the  space  between 
them  and  the  lower  animals.  But  a part 
of  the  Englishman’s  creed  is  to  be  as 
studiously  careless,  loose,  and  easy-going 
at  some  times  as  he  is  starched  and  stiff 
at  others.  All  day  my  fellow-passengers 
rolled  about  the  deck  in  the  loosest  and 
roughest  woollens  and  flannels,  with  their 
hands  deep  in  their  pockets,  stooping 
when  they  stood  still,  striding  when  they 
moved,  and  with  a pipe  or  a cigarette  in 
every  mouth.  Many  of  them  had  a pe- 
riod and  state  of  even  greater  disorder. 
That  was  at  bath-time  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. Then  they  came  upon  deck  in  bare 
feet,  pyjamas,  and  bath-robes,  and  chatted 
with  the  junior  officers,  also  in  bare  feet, 
and  got  in  the  way  of  the  filthy  lascar 
sailors,  who  never  wear  shoes  or  stock- 
ings. Somehow  I cannot  explain  it  sat- 
isfactorily, but  it  is  true — the  bath  of  a 
morning  is  raised  to  the  status  6f  a cere- 
monial and  religious  act  on  an  English 
ship.  For  an  hour  or  two  you  meet  men 
in  overcoats  which  have  the  look  of  being 
their  sole  possessions,  and  ladies  clutch- 
ing cakes  of  soap  in  rolled-up  bath-towels. 
They  are  clad  so  you  never  like  to  look 
and  see  how,  though  you  feel  that  they 
are  weird,  and  you  hear  them  move  to 
the  stuttering  cadence  of  large  slippers. 
Then,  at  breakfast,  you  still  have  the  bath 
uppermost  as  the  general  topic — how  he 
took  his  and  she  took  hers,  and  how  some- 
body had  been  smoking  in  one  of  the 
bath-rooms.  This  proves  a grand  prepara- 
tion for  a tour  of  India,  where  bathing  in 
the  morning  really  is  a devotional  act, 
instead  of  a mere  way  of  keeping  clean, 
as  with  us.  There  your  first  sight  of  a 
city  like  Benares,  or  Bombay,  or  Calcut- 
ta is  of  the  myriad  bathing;  there  the 
day’s  gossip  gets  its  first  impetus  at  the 
water -side  ghats,  or  steps;  there  caste 
meets  caste  on  an  equality  as  we  meet  in 
church,  and  the  mass  of  mankind  dries 
itself,  and  puts  its  fresh  caste  marks  on 
its  millions  of  foreheads,  so  as  to  start 
each  day  of  new  life  properly  labelled. 

Can  you  imagine  yourself  a water-spi- 
der afloat  in  a saucer  so  full  of  water  that 
only  the  edge  of  the  rim  is  in  sight?  As 
that  thin  ring  would  look  to  you  so  does 
Africa  make  its  first  bow  when  yon  ap- 
proach it.  In  places  the  rim  is  nicked  so 
as  to  look  like  the  dots  and  dashes  of  a 


telegrapher's  alphabet  greatly  magnified. 
The  water  off  shore  is  beginning  to  look 
Nile  green.  Presently  one  dot  grows  and 
grows  until  it  takes  the  shape  of  a cluster 
of  houses  and  towers,  which  grow  more 
and  more  familiar,  until  Mr.  Weldon  cries 
out,  “Why,  it's  Coney  Island!” 

That  is  precisely  the  second  impression 
of  Africa  and  the  first  of  Port  Said,  the 
wickedest  place  on  earth.  It  is  French  or 
Egyptian  or  English — whatever  the  rest 
of  Egypt  is;  but  it  suggests  that  creature 
of  whom  the  poet  wrote,  “he's  only  a 
pauper  whom  nobody  owns,”  and  who 
must  have  been  left  to  his  own  devices. 

The  buildings  for  blocks  back  of  the 
sea  are  not  very  unlike  the  square,  gal- 
leried,  wooden  hotels  and  boarding-houses 
of  Cape  May  or  Atlantic  City.  They 
have  a very  complete  assortment  of  shops 
on  their  ground-floors,  and  the  gambling 
hells  and  cancan  rooms  are  above  a few 
of  them.  Above  many  others  are  the 
lattices — so  familiar  to  travellers  in  the 
Moslem  lands — behind  which  the  women 
are  not  seen,  yet  see.  The  far  end  of  the 
place  is  the  Arab  town  where  the  men 
keep  shop  in  holes  in  the  walls,  the 
teachers  keep  school  with  the  same  pub- 
licity and  the  noise  of  bedlam,  and  the 
married  women  are  veiled  so  as  to  show 
only  their  eyes  and  the  strange  brass 
tubes  they  wear  in  front  of  their  noses. 

Out  from  the  busy  streets  that  lie 
alongside  the  sea  came  the  doctor,  the 
police.  Cook's  man,  Gaze's  man,  and  many 
peddlers  in  row-boats,  as  well  as  some 
scow-loads  of  men  who  look  like  sweeps 
and  who  can  surpass  even  the  Japanese 
at  coaling  a steamer  quickly.  The  only 
reminders  of  the  foreignness  of  the  clime 
to  which  we  had  come  were  the  sail- 
boats with  immense  curved  booms  and 
sails  in  keeping,  the  red  fezzes  on  most 
of  the  men,  and  the  turbans  on  the  rest. 
The  peddlers  brought  postage -stamps  of 
all  the  neighboring  lands,  photographs 
of  Egypt  and  the  canal,  Egyptian  and 
Turkish  cigarettes,  and  Turkish  sweets 
— a meagre  display  when  compared  with 
what  was  shown  on  the  same  deck  at 
other  places. 

We  who  were  new  to  the  journey  un- 
derrated the  value  of  these  petty  mer: 
chants  in  breaking  the  monotony  of  travel. 
We  were  so  overpowered  by  the  antici- 
pated pleasures  ashore,  and  so  eager  to  get 
there,  that  we  dealt  out  scant  courtesy  to 
these  fezzed  and  turban ed  figures  who 
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stood  statuelike  wherever  we  turned.  But 
when  three  hours  on  land  had  satisfied  us, 
and  we  came  gladly  back  to  our  floating 
home,  we  turned  to  these  patient  traders, 
grateful  for  the  chance  they  gave  us  to 
pass  the  rest  of  the  time  in  port  with  the 
least  possible  effort. 

These  peddlers,  who  came  to  us  like 
tatters  torn  from  each  succeeding  land, 
grew  more  and  more  welcome.  So  all  of 
us  felt  except  the  poor  little  “Cherry,” 
who  had  no  money  and  was  temporarily 
invisible  whenever  coin  was  being  ban- 
died about.  The  peddlers  form  a nota- 
ble feature  of  the  Indian  trip,  and  when, 
as  was  the  case  at  Aden,  in  Arabia,  we 
arrived  during  a pitch-black  night,  and 
they  climbed  up  among  us,  we  rained 
upon  them  the  money  we  would  have 
spent  on  shore  had  it  been  pleasant.  The 
Aden  Arabs  and  Africans  brought  armfuls 
of  ostrich  feathers,  quaint  ancient  wea- 
pons, gewgaws  of  basket-work,  weird  ant- 
lers, the  new  coinage  of  King  Menelek, 
and  such  like  curios. 

At  Ceylon  the  ladylike  men  of  the 
place,  with  high  combs  in  their  back 
hair,  offered  luscious  fruits  and  cheap 
and  gaudy  gems;  at  Ismailia  negrolike 
Arabs  brought  us  photographs  and  news- 
papers; at  Malta  slick  Italians  came 
aboard  with  silk  lace-work  and  non-duti- 
able  cigars,  and  at  Gibraltar  Spaniards 
fetched  us  photographs  and  the  wretched 
trinkets  with  which  Germany  has  pep- 
pered all  creation. 

Everywhere  these  peddlers  plunged  us, 
or  we  plunged  of  our  own  motion,  into 
a rivalry  of  scoundrelism,  suspicious  of 
them,  and  flattering  ourselves  that  we 
could  deprive  them  of  just  profits.  That 
is  a queer  business  to  which  the  best  of 
us  descend  with  something  of  eagerness. 
And  stranger  still  it  is  that  we  persistent- 
ly deceive  ourselves  into  thinking  that 
with  only  occasional  practice  we  can  fleece 
those  who  began  as  cheats,  and  are  being 
drilled  by  endless  armies  of  tourists  into 
pastmastership  in  cunning. 

But  now  the  joys  of  the  voyage  were 
to  commence.  We  were  to  begin  what  I 
call  tenting  on  the  sea.  The  sun  was 
brilliant  and  warm,  the  Suez  Canal  lay 
gleaming  through  the  limitless  desert, 
with  its  low  undulations  of  baked  earth, 
dotted  with  sapless  and  dusty  clumps  of 
leathery  vegetation.  The  Arabs,  or  what- 
ever they  were,  who  ran  for  miles  beside 
the  ship  crying  for  “ bucksheesh,”  carried 


their  few  clothes  in  one  hand  pressed 
against  their  middles.  W e also  threw  off 
all  our  clothes,  but  put  on  flannels  and 
light  silks  in  their  place.  There  was  now 
nothing  to  do  but  to  get  acquainted,  to 
bring  out  each  other's  gifts  as  entertain- 
ers, and  to  crowd  each  of  the  next  ten 
days  with  fun. 

We  were  obliged  to  have  a starting 
and  a rallying  point,  and  this  proved  to 
be  a lovely  Greek  bride.  She  had  brought 
on  board  a great  golden  harp — so  beautiful 
a thing,  if  only  as  a household  ornament, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  all  who  love 
the  beautiful  do  not  add  one  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  their  drawing-rooms.  The  harp 
with  its  swanlike  lines,  and  the  bride  with 
her  shapely  hand  and  bared  arm  sweeping 
its  strings,  and  with  her  exquisite  Greek 
face  so  gently  set  between  melancholy 
and  pleasure,  brought  us  all  into  the 
ladies’  saloon  at  night.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  another  lady  went  to  the  piano 
and  sang  us  nearly  all  out  of  the  room, 
and  the* ripe  and  robustious  “ Cherry ’’ 
followed  and  sang  us  all  back  again.  If 
she  was  not  wholly  angelic  in  anything 
else,  she  was  certainly  angel-like  in  voice 
— and  in  the  compassionate  interest  she 
took  in  retiring  young  men  with  whom 
she  spent  much  time  in  the  dark  corners 
of  the  upper  deck  o’  nights. 

The  opening  of  the  first  of  the  ten  days 
of  tent  life  saw  every  second  man  and 
woman  a member  of  a com  in  it  tee— on  deck 
sports,  or  concerts,  or  “tlie  sweep”  tor 
pool  on  the  ship’s  run,  as  we  should  say), 
and  on  other  forms  of  diversion.  We 
buzzed  with  the  noise  of  our  affairs  like  a 
section  of  a stock  exchange.  We  arranged 
for  ladies’  sports,  gentlemen’s  sports,  sail- 
ors’ sports,  a breach  - of  - promise  suit,  a 
fancy-dress  ball,  and  for  a concert  which 
resulted  in  several  others. 

Not  even  a boys’  school  is  a purer  de- 
mocracy than  we  formed.  We  recog- 
nized no  rank  or  social  differences  what- 
ever, but  were  so  free  and  equal  that 
among  other  things  we  one  day  saw  an 
apprenticed  bank  clerk  banging  a noble 
lord  in  the  face  writh  all  liis  strength  aud 
a loaded  bag,  to  knock  him  oft’  a rail, 
which  was  the  essence  of  one  of  the  games 
we  played.  The  “belted”  earl  banged 
back  with  equal  spirit,  you  may  be  sure. 
The  relationship  between  us  of  the  first 
saloon  and  the  folk  of  the  second  saloon 
was  quite  as  remarkable.  The  second- 
saloon  people  were  huddled  in  the  for- 
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ward  part  of  the  vessel,  where  they  were 
allowed  a piece  of  one  side,  where  the  side 
was  merely  a passage.  They  also  had  the 
poor  right  to  one  side  of  the  roof  of  the 
deck  - house.  But  thejr  were  like  unto 
ourselves,  except  that  they  possessed  a 
shrewder  sense  of  the  value  of  money. 
They  were  what,  in  a monarchy,  would 
be  classed  as  ladies  and  gentlemen,  either 
by  birth  or  station.  They  were  captains 
and  lieutenants  in  the  army,  and  civil- 
service  officials  and  their  wives,  sisters 
and  aunts  of  other  such  men  in  India. 
Since  the  English  respect  all  who  try  to 
save  money — if  they  have  it — and  since 
mauy  such  persons  travel  second  class,  we 
invited  them  to  our  sports,  looked  on  at 
theirs,  and  took  our  novels  and  sewing 
over  to  the  second  saloon  when  we  liked, 
and  sat  with  them.  All  that  makes  this 
mentionworthy  is  that  I never  saw  the 
like  on  any  other  vessel — not  even  upon 
any  that  flew  the  flag  of  a republic. 

Seven  days  out  from  Marseilles,  as  we 
broached  the  Red  Sea,  the  sports  and  the 
whole  of  our  ideal  life  burst  upon  us. 
The  piano  was  moved  out  upon  the  after- 
deck,  under  the  tent,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
whole  of  the  ship  was  covered  with  awn- 
ings, so  that  the  breezes  were  free  to  come 
to  us,  but  the  sun  was  shut  out.  The 
punkah  walas,  or  Indian  boys  who  work- 
ed the  punkahs  to  and  fro  to  cool  the 
dining  - room,  appeared  upon  deck  in 
whitest,  thinnest  lawn,  and  turbans  of 
red  and  gold,  to  pull  the  ropes  which 
swayed  the  long  fans  on  the  dining-room 
ceiling — fans,  by  - the  - way,  which  were 
clothed  in  linen  all  tucked  and  frilled, 
as  if  they  were  feminine  things  that  had 
never  finished  dressing  when  we  came 
in  to  dinner.  Every  married  lady  dined 
in  decolletee,  and  so  remained  on  deck 
until  bedtime.  So  we  presented  the  sin- 
gular combination  of  a floating  section  of 
London,  of  the  highest  civilization,  with 
electric  lights,  gowns  fresh  from  Paris, 
triple-expansion  engines,  meals  served  in 
courses,  and  the  like,  with  the  rocks  of 
Arabia  beside  us,  and  the  Bedouins  of 
the  desert  within  sound  of  our  music.  The 
twentieth  and  the  first  centuries  were  side 
by  side.  The  ship's  officers  caught  the 
spirit  of  those  days,  and  appeared  in  white 
duck  trousers  and  black  gauze  coats.  The 
sailors  put  on  white  cotton  trimmed 
with  blue,  and  only  the  ever-conspicuous 
lascars  were  unchanged.  They  remained 
as  filthy  as  before. 


One  night  we  had  the  breach -of- prom- 
ise suit  on  a stage  made  by  partitioning 
a corner  of  the  deck  with  sail-cloth.  The 
“Cherry  ” sued  a noble  lord,  whose  coun- 
sel produced  a grand  sensation  by  prov- 
ing that  the  “Cherry ” was  already  the 
wife  of  the  colonel,  who,  dressed  as  a 
jack  - tar,  made  oath  that  he  overheard 
the  earl  “arsking  for  the  lady’s  ’and  and 
’art.”  For  several  nights  we  had  con- 
certs, recitations,  and  dancing,  and  at 
Aden  many  went  ashore  to  buy  colored 
silks,  Oriental  costumes,  quaint  arms,  and 
gaudy  clothes,  in  preparation  for  the 
grand  climax — the  fancy-dress  ball.  A 
wondrous  ball  that  was!  The  sailors 
turned  our  after -deck  part  of  the  tent 
into  a glorious  pavilion  by  means  of  the 
bunting  of  all  nations,  and  when  we 
came  up  from  a merry  dinner,  dressed  as 
pirates,  geishas,  negroes,  Indians,  Arabs, 
tars,  Marguerites,  packs  of  cards,  gypsies, 
and  forty  other  sorts  of  chromatic  char- 
acters, the  effect  was  full  as  glorious  as 
that  of  more  than  one  ambitious  ball  I’ve 
seen  ashore.  One  steward  played  the 
piano,  and  others  served  the  ices,  cake, 
and  punch — the  latter  free,  as  all  drinks 
used  to  be  in  the  time  of  the  veracious  en- 
gineer of  the  Walla  Walla.  Our  friends 
of  the  second  saloon  joined  us,  and  danced 
with  our  lords  and  generals.  More  than 
that,  they  added  to  our  pride  and  distinc- 
tion, for  one  was  a noted  belle  of  Calcutta, 
and  two  others  were  more  beautiful  even 
than  she. 

On*  several  nights  there  were  two  con- 
certs on  the  ship,  and  once  the  stewards, 
second-saloon  passengers,  and  we  of  the 
first  saloon  all  held  concerts  at  the  same 
time.  The  daytime  hours  were  quite  as 
festive.  Every  afternoon  brought  its 
round  of  sports.  The  news  of  the  world 
came  aboard  at  each  port  in  queer  driblet 
despatches,  written  with  pen  and  ink  on 
sheets  pinned  together,  and  sent  with  the 
compliments  of  the  editors,  who  could  as 
easily  have  sold  us  seven-day  bundles  of 
their  journals  at  two  shillings  a bundle. 
We  read  the  tidings  hastily  or  with  judi- 
cial calm,  feeling  ourselves  apart  from 
the  inarch  of  events.  All  of  us  had  or- 
dered our  personal  affairs  for  a long  free- 
dom from  care,  and  so  long  as  we  heard 
nothing  of  pirates  in  our  patli  or  of  mu- 
tiny in  India,  we  were  content  to  make 
the  most  of  an  independence  which  comes 
but  seldom  in  this  restless,  anxious  age. 

To  merely  enumerate  the  games  with 
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which  they  exhibited  complete  familiar- 
ity will  show  to  what  a length  our  sport- 
loving  cousins  carry  their  passion  for  out- 
of-door  exercise.  They  are  as  addicted  to 
exercise  as  the  Japanese  are  to  childish 
games,  as  the  Chinese  are  to  gambling,  as 
the  French  are  to  impurity.  We  had  the 
ladies  racing  the  deck  with  potatoes  in 
spoons;  we  had  both  men  and  women  at 
a game  in  which  the  men  dashed  up  to 
the  women,  and  each  pair  tried  to  have 
a needle  threaded  and  a cigar  lighted 
ahead  of  the  others.  We  blindfolded  our- 
selves, and  tried  to  make  a chalk-mark  in 
the  right  place  for  an  eye  in  a pig  drawn 
on  the  deck.  We  set  the  men  at  trying  to 
outreach  each  other  while  resting  on  one 
foot  and  hand.  We  had  bucket  quoits, 
and  the  “ bull  game,”  as  well  as  that 
other  ancient  ship’s  deck  game  of  shuffle- 
board.  We  played  at  deck  billiards,  and 
gave  up  many  afternoons  to  cricket — or 
the  shadow  of  it,  for  it  would  be  silly  to 
try  to  play  it  on  a ship  were  it  not  that 
no  Englishman’s  life  is  complete  without 
a certain  proportion  of  cricket.  We  set 
the  ladies  to  driving  teams  of  blindfolded 
men  between  and  around  bottles  without 
knocking  them  over.  And  both  men  and 
women  raced  one  another  at  emptying  full 
glasses  of  water,  by  drinking  the  liquid  a 
spoonful  at  a time.  We  enjoyed  blind 
men’s  fights,  wherein  the  blinded  ones 
held  each  other’s  left  hands  and  wrhacked 
at  one  another’s  heads  with  bludgeons  of 
paper.  We  had  hop,  skip,  and  jump  con- 
tests, and  then  we  got  the  sailors  to  rig 
up  a boom  across  the  deck  and  put  mat- 
tresses underneath  it,  so  that  we  might  see 
lords,  generals,  and  colonels  straddle  the 
slender,  slippery  bridge  and  pommel  and 
be  pommelled  by  clerks  and  commercial 
travellers  armed  with  big  bags  full  of  lin- 
en. You  have  to  see  that  game  to  under- 
stand how  funny  it  is.  You  must  actual- 
ly witness  the  violent  blow”  that  falls  short 
and  sends  its  deliverer  upside  down  on 
the  deck.  You  must  see  a valiant  colonel 
stagger  as  he  is  hit,  then  hesitate  in  his 
death-throes,  then  smile  idiotically,  and 
suddenly  show  his  feet  where  you  have 
just  seen  his  face.  Above  all,  to  know 
what  fun  there  is  in  the  game— for  those 
who  look  on— you  must  see  a slender  man 
who  knots  his  legs  under  the  pole  sent 
whirling  round  it  like  a button  on  a door. 

Our  second-saloon  neighbors  added  an 
intellectual  feature  to  their  diversions  by 
calling  for  the  best  rhyme  containing 


the  sentence,  “Is  spooning  on  deck  per- 
missible?” Finally  we  were  guilty  of  the 
error  in  taste  of  holding  a bun-and-treacle 
contest  by  the  stewards,  tempting  them 
by  a prize  of  five  dollars  to  publicly  hum- 
ble themselves — and  us  just  as  much. 
We  hung  up  the  buns  by  strings,  and 
poured  treacle  on  them.  Then  we  saw 
our  servants, with  their  hands  tied  behind 
them,  beslobber  their  faces  and  clothing 
while  trying  to  eat  the  swinging  cakes. 
When  the  buns  fell  down,  they  finished 
their  performance  on  their  knees  on  the 
deck.  Since  I saw  a goose-clubbing  con- 
test in  Virginia,  years  ago,  I have  not  had 
my  gorge  and  my  sense  of  shame  so 
stirred  as  by  this  silly  contest,  with  its 
revelations  of  a lack  of  pride  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  fine  feeling  on  the  other. 

Among  all  the  grinning  faces  that 
peeped  at  us  from  behind  the  sail-cloth 
partitions  at  the  fancy-dress  ball,  none 
were  more  eloquent  of  enjoyment  than 
those  of  the  floating  ayahs.  Ayahs  are 
native  Indian  women  who  serve  as  chil- 
dren’s nurses,  and  I call  these  on  the 
ship  “floating  ayahs  ” because  they  are 
sufficiently  peculiar  to  deserve  an  especial 
classification.  They  go  to  and  from  Eng- 
land with  English  families  whom  they 
serve  neither  before,  afterwards,  nor  in 
any  other  way.  When  they  reach  Lou- 
don they  go  to  a registry  office,  where  they 
wait  for  a job  that  will  carry  them  back 
to  India,  and  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
they  rest  only  until  some  one  engages 
them  to  go  to  England  with  another  child. 
One  of  these  floating  nurses  was  making 
her  one-hundred-and-tenth  voyage. 

In  all  this  merry  crowd  aboard  ship  there 
was  one  man  whose  loneliness  and  lack- 
lustre face  struck  a perpetually  discordant 
note.  He  was  our  only  Hindoo  passen- 
ger. He  hid  wrhen  the  rest  of  us  were 
dancing  or  at  our  other  night-time  diver- 
sions. He  was  a young  man  with  a very 
birdlike  face,  made  so  by  his  great  shin- 
ing eyes  and  his  large  bent  nose.  Though 
we  wrere  all  going  to  his  country,  and 
most  of  us  made  our  living  there,  I think 
I was  the  only  passenger  who  addressed 
a word  to  him  in  all  those  fifteen  days* 
Then  he  replied  to  me  in  good  English, 
but  writh  an  expression  of  w'onder  on  his 
face,  as  if  I was  breaking  a rule  of  good 
manners  in  addressing  him.  There  is  a 
whole  volume  to  be  w ritten  upon  the  com- 
plete isolation  of  that  Indian  on  that  Eng- 
lish ship,  but  I am  not  going  to  write  it. 
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“Why  doe.'*  iu>  one  sneak  to  that  Hm  hgum  brings  a hour  i)\k  xis  e'very  *>t'L ar 
doo?’!  I ttVifUi.Hd  of- op*  ICttgLVtoaan . ’ f?n^uge  tiling  y/»u  vviJl  'noWiii 'India , 

-;0|i,  '— - -;.— -}')  avur  !.by.  rejdjY^' yuntpH  #tfow  ;mtr:m>iuierir  to ‘ fee  «#>'ii - by 
sH-  ton  lysany  mi  limns-  of  them  ' omtnnr  »♦,  f inli*»?riit»Msitlt:  mtereoiirse 

* ??i.ed  ^?iu  AuotUor  vmh  fniviY >i  Borneo.  We  shot  • ”»*  *i»>or- 

tiiari  to  lire  Kpgliidi..  -> t**L.  ti.vt 1 v,  they  >v i i 1 

•V'  *;  h&ye  the  . liaywr  po  social  tut^c.dfyjha&  wtJpu$,Y:  ■ 

nayi^t? Lol/ou^Y  I niVjfitred.  It  was  evident;  that  i vu.s  to  s»-e  Mmnye 

'yt^lEvyjs , <ve  lifiye  iU-aH ugs  rtrj lb  th£*5$  foreign ■ iieaju*-)  lipon  ; al  1 ' ’Em 

svho  ami  v,  »•*.  Uke  a kindly  ii«  ••  $t  r/oryem--,**  of  tndnn  Lot  { a»me.i'p;H«rd. 

tensim  UmmY  no Uoag  To*  ,y.»)(  silvered  the  smooth 

I Mmd  ‘^Jh  , lady  OibiL  im$..  ovyry  4$$'  ':  flWJ-  .shrpi^il  air  *|i«eer 

“ i>f  ebuf>o  V#  haw-  ImiUn^  $?i»  *ot*‘  w*  Curded/  mghi  u-rnl  day*  to  one 

Wtik  <*ml  are  ur  g«?nd  tty  iterinas  v>e  Uvhg y^it'vii-  lite&soO.  vtere 
kuon-  t:«*u-  m b?v  *h e y;*id.  die  Urn  huppi-Ht**?*  of  eueh  do y *odu-<--m 

‘V&x  litryy  fddia.Ti^  as  glnods  oMo  iUtdl  Even  so  it  wii*  to*  the  oiose 

or  friomhi  o-l  yon?-  muiV.^iT  • of  Em  l.»si  night  be  lure;  \v>r  reached  Icon- 

* “ N'ov  :ufcIoe#V  tUo#  >vHf  .*Krt  Jet  its  bay.  Tbftu*  au  Eie  mimsut'  of  tl»e 

.spria-te  bVitf^Vy  \4&  smvfcy  »pmfc  hr  uJ<rUt*#  fhw,  bite'  Merry  pa^tuig^r  poHiuh 

them,  <f^ejvt  /i.<  Umrr  wufduy^rs  or  wbeu  «m.J  a Mh/e  ami  lingn u tui  anetiou-^H* 
W,  liai‘6  buyiu^iss?  ^4%  titi&ux."?  vrhlA  tin  you  s-n ppo^tiT  l*b«rfy 

O n tiie  ret  imp  Vrv*V^^  1 , JdJfCM  . / ‘ tiotbiiijg:  l^$v  A n epjjraciafive  lord  bi-d 

tU.i>  tofrth  ii  t ti  l\  St)*\  r~r  onb  w 3f ^ ’ bnre.  t K^cy  Up  to  II  fie  oh  gnmeuSv  Al  tbiit  point 

iCrfjdWb  uei  To'ye^  ai^y  4ti<l  ^ndM 

o^y  tlie  find  clegxa^culpu  of  \ii$  %i&  to  wonder  former  ho%r  iu lie’ll 

iioripfe.  Yet  ,.n  i I * ' *■’  jWit^  Y-  pf00.  '-v-^  -5  >y*r;\-.«.-t  apedioleu  of  iipeued  fruit  per* 

ay  till*  e 'i*i  of  d‘«;  Eogdvi  twd  •:  ’•>  fv>o*«;  v-niitiyd  v uuld  -i^aily  U>t^ii  %\  hen  -ev^ry 
l <RHvot  biume  ifefei^|)4fcvY.  Oov  re-  bidder  fliiiig  hfe  heart  in  Avith  }m 


•i  biY  ST(?  ^H  aiV  CJStAS^  »•  * * "•  •-< 
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However,  one  day  at  school,  in  that 
time  of  the  morning  session  when  chil- 
dren of  his  age  were  allowed  fifteen  min- 
utes of  play  in  the  school  - grounds,  he 
did  not  as  usual  rush  forth  ferociously  to 
his  games.  Commonly  he  was  of  the 
worst  hoodlums,  preying  upon  his  weaker 
brethren  with  all  the  cruel  disregard  of  a 
grown  man.  On  this  particular  morning 
he  staid  in  the  school-room,  and  with  his 
tongue  stuck  from  thecornerof  his  mouth, 
and  his  head  twisting  in  a painful  way,  he 
wrote  to  little  Cora,  pouring  out  to  her  all 
the  poetry  of  his  hungry  soul,  as  follows: 
“My  dear  Cora  I love  thee  with  all  my 
hart  oh  come  bac  again,  bac,  bac  gain  for 
I. love  thee  best  of  all  oh  come  bac  again 
When  the  spring  come  again  weT  fly  and 
we’l  fly  like  a brid.” 

As  for  the  last  word,  he  knew  under 
normal  circumstances  perfectly  well  how 
to  spell  “bird,”  but  in  this  case  he  had 
transposed  two  of  the  letters  through  ex- 
citement, supreme  agitation. 

Nor  had  this  letter  been  composed  with- 
out fear  and  furtive  glancing.  There  was 
always  a number  of  children  who,  for  the 
time,  cared  more  for  the  quiet  of  the 
school-room  than  for  the  tempest  of  the 
play  ground,  and  there  was  always  that 
dismal  company  who  were  being  forcibly 
deprived  of  their  recess — who  were  being 
“ kept  in.”  More  than  one  curious  eye 
was  turned  upon  the  desperate  and  law- 
less Jimmie  Trescott  suddenly  taken  to 
ways  of  peace,  and  as  he  felt  these  eyes 
he  flushed  guiltily,  with  felonious  glances 
from  side  to  side. 

It  happened  that  a certain  vigilant  lit- 
tle girl  had  a seat  directly  across  the  aisle 
from  Jimmie's  seat,  and  she  had  remained 
in  the  room  during  the  internpssion,  be- 
cause of  her  interest  in  some  absurd  do- 
mestic details  concerning  her  desk.  Par- 
enthetically it  might  be  stated  that  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  imagining  this  desk 
to  be  a house,  and  at  this  time,  with  an 
important  little  frown,  indicative  of  a 
proper  matron,  she  was  engaged  in  dram- 
atizing her  ideas  of  a household. 

But  this  small  Rose  Goldege  happened 
to  be  of  a family  which  numbered  few 
males.  It  was.  in  fact,  one  of  those  curi- 
ous middle-class  families  that  hold  much 
of  their  ground,  retain  most  of  their  posi- 
tion, after  all  their  visible  means  of  sup- 
port have  been  dropped  in  the  grave.  It 
contained  now  only  a collection  of  women 
who  existed  submissively,  defiantly,  se- 
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curely,  mysteriously,  in  a pretentious  and 
often  exasperating  virtue.  It  was  often  too 
triumphantly  clear  that  they  were  free 
of  bad  habits.  However,  bad  habits  is  a 
term  here  used  in  a commoner  meaning, 
because  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  prin- 
cipal and  indeed  solitary  joy  which  en- 
tered their  lonely  lives  was  the  joy  of 
talking  wickedly  and  busily  about  their 
neighbors.  It  was  all  done  without 
dream  of  its  being  of  the  vulgarity  of  the 
alleys.  Indeed  it  was  simply  a consti- 
tutional but  not  incredible  chastity  and 
honesty  expressing  itself  in  its  ordinary 
superior  way  of  the  whirling  circles  of 
life,  and  the  vehemence  of  the  criticism 
was  not  lessened  by  a further  infusion  of 
an  acid  of  worldly  defeat,  worldly  suffer- 
ing, and  worldly  hopelessness. 

Out  of  this  family  circle  had  sprung 
the  typical  little  girl  who  discovered 
Jimmie  Trescott  agonizingly  writing  a 
letter  to  his  sweetheart.  Of  course  all 
the  children  were  the  most  abandoned 
gossips,  but  she  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  making  Jimmie  miserable 
over  this  particular  point.  It  was  her 
life  to  sit  of  evenings  about  the  stove  and 
hearken  to  her  mother  and  a lot  of  spin- 
sters talk  of  many  things.  During  these 
evenings  she  was  never  licensed  to  utter 
an  opinion  either  one  way  or  the  other 
way.  She  was  then  simply  a very  little 
girl  sitting  open-eyed  in  the  gloom,  and 
listening  to  many  things  which  she  often 
interpreted  wrongly.  They  on  their  part 
kept  up  a kind  of  a smug- faced  pretence 
of  concealing  from  her  information  in 
detail  of  the  widespread  crime,  which  pre- 
tence may  have  been  more  elaborately 
dangerous  than  no  pretence  at  all.  Thus 
all  her  home  - teaching  fitted  her  to  rec- 
ognize at  once  in  Jimmie  Trescotl’s  man- 
ner that  he  was  concealing  something 
that  would  properly  interest  the  world. 
She  set  up  a scream.  “Oh  ! Oh ! Oh  ! 
Jimmie  Trescott's  writing  to  liis  girl  ! 
Oh ! Oli !” 

Jimmie  cast  a miserable  glance  upon 
her — a glance  in  which  hatred  mingled 
with  despair.  Through  the  open  win- 
dow he  could  hear  the  boisterous  cries  of 
bis  friends— his  hoodlum  friends — who 
would  no  more  understand  the  utter 
poetry  of  his  position  than  they  would 
understand  an  ancient  tribal  sign  - lan- 
guage. His  face  was  set  in  a truer  ex- 
pression of  horror  than  any  of  the  ro- 
mances describe  upon  the  features  of  a 
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man  flung-  into  a moat,  a man  shot  in  the 
breast  with  an  arrow,  a man  cleft  in  the 
neck  with  a battle-axe.  He  was  suppe- 
daneous  of  the  fullest  power  of  childish 
pain.  His  one  course  was  to  rush  upon 
her  and  attempt,  by  an  impossible  means 
of  strangulation,  to  keep  her  important 
news  from  the  public. 

The  teacher,  a thoughtful  young  wo- 
man at  her  desk  upon  the  platform,  saw 
a little  scuffle  which  informed  her  that 
two  of  her  scholars  were  larking.  She 
called  out  sharply.  The  command  pene- 
trated to  the  middle  of  an  early  world 
struggle.  In  Jimmie's  age  there  was  no 
particular  scruple  in  the  minds  of  the 
male  sex  against  laying  warrior  hands 
upon  their  weaker  sisters.  But,  of  course, 
this  voice  from  the  throne  hindered  Jim- 
mie in  what  might  have  been  a berserk 
attack. 

Even  the  little  girl  was  retarded  by  the 
voice,  but,  without  being  unlawful,  she 
managed  soon  to  shy  through  the  door 
and  out  upon  the  play-ground,  yelling, 
‘"Oh,  Jimmie  Trescott's  been  writing  to 
liis  girl !” 

The  unhappy  Jimmie  was  following  as 
closely  as  he  was  allowed  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  decencies  to  be  preserved  un- 
der the  eye  of  the  teacher. 

Jimmie  himself  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  scene  which  ensued  on  the  play- 
ground. It  is  possible  that  the  little  girl 
might  have  run,  shrieking  his  infamy, 
without  exciting  more  than  a general  but 
unmilitant  interest.  These  barbarians 
were  excited  only  by  the  actual  appear- 
ance of  human  woe;  in  that  event  they 
cheered  and  danced.  Jimmie  made  the 
strategic  mistake  of  pursuing  little  Rose, 
and  thus  exposed  his  thin  skin  to  the 
whole  school.  He  had  in  his  cowering 
mind  a vision  of  a hundred  children 
turning  from  their  play  under  the  maple- 
trees  and  speeding  toward  him  over  the 
gravel  with  sudden  wild  taunts.  Upon 
him  drove  a yelping  demoniac  mob,  to 
which  his  words  were  futile.  He  saw  in 
this  mob  boys  that  he  dimly  knew,  and 
his  deadly  enemies,  and  his  retainers,  and 
his  most  intimate  friends.  The  virulence 
of  his  deadly  enemy  was  no  greater  than 
the  virulence  of  his  intimate  friend. 
From  the  outskirts  the  little  informer 
could  be  heard  still  screaming  the  news, 
like  a toy  parrot  with  clock- wx>rk  inside 
of  it.  It  broke  up  all  sorts  of  games,  not 
so  much  because  of  the  mere  fact  of  the 
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letter- writing,  as  because  the  children 
knew  that  some  sufferer  was  at  the  last 
point,  and,  like  little  blood-fanged  wolves, 
they  thronged  to  the  scene  of  his  destruc- 
tion. They  galloped  about  him  shrilly 
chanting  insults.  He  turned  from  one 
to  another,  only  to  meet  with  howls. 
He  was  baited. 

Then,  in  one  instant,  he  changed  all 
this  with  a blow.  Bang!  The  most  piti- 
less of  the  boys  near  him  received  a 
punch,  fairly  and  skilfully,  which  made 
him  bellow  out  like  a walrus,  and  then 
Jimmie  laid  desperately  into  the  whole 
world,  striking  out  frenziedly  in  all  di- 
rections. Boys  who  could  handily  whip 
him,  and  knew  it,  backed  away  from  this 
onslaught.  Here  was  intention — serious 
intention.  They  themselves  were  not  in 
frenzy,  and  their  cooler  judgment  respect- 
ed Jimmie’s  efforts  when  he  ran  amuck. 
They  saw  that  it  really  was  none  of  their 
affair.  In  the  mean  time  the  wretched 
little  girl  who  had  caused  the  bloody  riot 
was  away,  by  the  fence,  weeping  because 
boys  were  lighting. 

Jimmie  several  times  hit  the  wrong 
boy — that  is  to  say,  he  several  times  hit  a 
wrong  boy  hard  enough  to  arouse  also  in 
him  a spirit  of  strife.  Jimmie  wore  a 
little  shirt-waist.  It  was  passing  now 
rapidly  into  oblivion.  He  was  sobbing, 
and  there  was  one  blood  stain  upon  his 
cheek.  The  school-ground  sounded  like 
a pine-tree  when  a hundred  crows  roost 
in  it  at  night. 

Then  upon  the  situation  there  pealed  a 
brazen  bell.  It  was  a bell  that  these  chil- 
dren obeyed,  even  as  older  nations  obey 
the  formal  law  which  is  printed  in  calf- 
skin. It  smote  them  into  some  sort  of 
inaction;  even  Jimmie  was  influenced  by 
its  potency,  although,  as  a finale,  he  kick- 
ed out  lustily  into  the  legs  of  an  intimate 
friend  who  had  been  one  of  the  foremost 
in  the  torture. 

When  they  came  to  form  into  line  for 
the  march  into  the  school -room  it  was  cu- 
rious that  Jimmie  had  many  admirers. 
It  was  not  his  prowess;  it  was  the  soul 
lie  had  infused  into  his  gymnastics;  and 
he,  still  panting,  looked  about  him  with 
a stern  and  challenging  glare. 

And  yet  when  the  long  tramping  line 
had  entered  the  school-room  his  status  had 
again  changed.  The  other  children  then 
began  to  regard  him  as  a boy  in  disre- 
pair, and  boys  in  disrepair  were  always 
accosted  ominously  from  the  throne. 
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Jimmie’s  march  toward  his  seat  was  a 
feat.  It  was  composed  partly  of  a most 
slinking  attempt  to  dodge  the  perception 
of  the  teacher  and  partly  of  pure  bragga- 
docio erected  for  the  benefit  of  his  observ- 
ant fellow-men. 

The  teacher  looked  carefully  down  at 
him.  “Jimmie  Trescott,”  she  said. 

“Yes’in,”  he  answered,  with  business- 
like briskness,  which  really  spelled  out 
falsity  in  all  its  letters. 

“Come  up  to  the  desk.” 

He  rose  amid  the  awe  of  the  entire 
school-room.  When  he  arrived  she  said, 

“ Jimmie,  you’ve  been  fighting.” 

“Yes’m,”lie  answered.  This  was  not 
so  much  an  admission  of  the  fact  as  it 
was  a concessiotial  answer  to  anything 
she  might  say. 


“Who  have  you  been  fighting?”  she 
asked. 

" I dunno\ ’m.” 

Whereupon  the  empress  blazed  out  in 
wrath.  “You  dou’t  know  who  you’ve 
been  fighting?” 

Jimmie  looked  at  her  gloomily. 
“No,  ’m.” 

She  seemed  about  to  disintegrate  to 
mere  flaming  fagots  of  anger.  “You 
don’t  know  who  you’ve  been  fighting?” 
she  demanded,  blazing.  “ Well,  you  stay 
in  after  school  until  you  find  out.” 

As  he  returned  to  his  place  all  the  chil- 
dren knew  by  his  vanquished  air  that 
sorrow  had  fallen  upon  the  house  of 
Trescott.  When  he  took  his  seat  he 
saw  gloating  upon  him  the  Satanic  black 
eyes  of  the  little  Goldege  girl. 
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LVII. 

KEN  BY  did  not  come  to  the  Swan  be- 
fore supper;  then  he  reported  that 
the  doctor  had  said  Rose  was  on 
the  verge  of  a nervous  collapse.  He  had 
overworked  at  school,  but  the  immediate 
trouble  was  the  high,  thin  air,  which  the 
doctor  said  he  must  be  got  out  of  at  once, 
into  a quiet  place  at  the  sea  shore  some- 
where.  He  had  suggested  Ostend,  or 
some  |>oint  on  the  French  coast;  Kenby 
had  thought  of  Scheveningen,  and  the 
doctor  had  said  that  would  do  admira- 
bly. 

“ I understood  from  Mrs.  Adding,”  he 
concluded,  “ that  you  were  going  there  for 
your  after-cure,  Mr.  March,  and  I didn't 
know  but  you  might  be  going  soon.” 

At  the  mention  of  Scheveningen  the 
Marches  had  looked  at  each  other  with 
a guilty  alarm,  which  they  both  tried  to 
give  the  cast  of  affectionate  sympathy; 
but  she  dismissed  her  fear  that  he  might 
be  going  to  let  his  compassion  prevail 
with  him  to  his  hurt  when  he  said  : 
44  Why,  we  ought  to  have  been  there  be- 
fore this,  but  I've  been  taking  my  life  in 
my  hands  in  trying  to  see  a little  of  Ger- 
many, and  I’m  afraid  now  that  Mrs.  March 
has  her  mind  too  firmly  fixed  on  Berlin  to 


let  me  think  of  going  to  Scheveningen 
till  we’ve  been  there.” 

“It's  too  bad!"  said  Mrs.  March  with 
real  regret.  “I  wish  we  were  going.”  But 
she  had  not  the  least  notion  of  gratifying 
her  wish;  and  they  were  all  silent  till 
Kenby  broke  out: 

“ Look  here!  You  know  how  I feel 
about  Mrs.  Adding!  I’ve  been  pretty 
frank  with  Mr.  March  myself,  and  I’ve 
had  my  suspicions  that  she’s  been  frank 
with  you.  There  isn't  any  doubt  about 
my  wanting  to  marry  her,  and  up  to  this 
time  there  hasn’t  been  any  doubt  about 
her  not  wanting  to  marry  me.  But  it  isn't 
a question  of  her  or  of  me,  now.  It's  a 
question  of  Rose.  I love  the  boy,”  and 
Kenby 's  voice  shook  and  he  faltered  a 
moment.  “Pshaw!  You  understand.” 

44  Indeed  I do,  Mr.  Kenby,”  said  Mrs. 
March.  “ I perfectly  understand  you.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  think  Mrs.  Adding  is 
fit  to  make  the  journey  with  him  alone, 
or  to  place  herself  in  the  best  way  after 
she  gets  to  Scheveningen.  She's  been 
badly  shaken  up;  she  broke  down  before 
the  doctor;  she  said  she  didn't  know  what 
to  do;  I suppose  she’s  frightened — ” 

Kenby  stopped  again,  and  March  asked, 
“When  is  she  going?” 


♦ Begun  in  January  number,  1899. 
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“To-morrow,”  said  Kenby,  and  he 
added,  “And  now  the  question  is,, why 
shouldn’t  I go  with  her?” 

Mrs.  March  gave  a little  start,  and 
looked  at  her  husband,  but  he  said  no- 
thing, and  Ken  by  seemed  not  to  have 
supposed  that  lie  would  say  anything. 

“ I know  it  would  be  very  American, 
and  all  that,  but  I happen  to  be  an 
American,  and  it  wouldn’t  be  out  of 
character  for  me.  I suppose,”  he  ap- 
pealed to  Mrs.  March,  “that  it’s  some- 
thing I might  offer  to  do  if  it  were  from 
New  York  to  Florida — and  I happened  to 
be  going  there?  And  I did  happen  to  be 
going  to  Holland.” 

“Why  of  course,  Mr.  Kenby,”  she  re- 
sponded, with  such  solemnity  that  March 
gave  way  in  an  outrageous  laugh. 

Kenby  laughed,  and  Mrs.  March  laugh- 
ed too,  but  with  an  inner  note  of  protest. 

“ Well,”  Kenby  continued,  still  ad- 
dressing her,  “ what  I want  you  to  do  is 
to  stand  by  me  when  I propose  it.” 

Mrs.  March  gathered  strength  to  say, 
“No,  Mr.  Kenby,  it’s  your  own  affair, 
and  you  must  take  the  responsibility.” 

“ Do  you  disapprove?” 

4 4 It  isn’t  the  same  as  it  would  be  at 
home.  You  see  that  yourself.” 

“Well,” said  Kenby,  rising,  “I  have  to 
arrange  about  their  getting  away  to-mor- 
row. It  won’t  be  easy  in  this  hurly-burly 
that’s  coming  off.” 

“Give  Rose  our  love;  and  tell  Mrs. 
Adding  that  I’ll  come  round  and  see  her 
to-morrow  before  she  starts.” 

“Oh ! I’m  afraid  you  can’t,  Mi’s.  March. 
They’re  to  start  at  six  in  the  morning.” 

“ They  are?  Then  we  must  go  and  see 
them  to-night.  We’ll  be  there  almost  as 
soon  as  you  are.” 

March  went  up  to  their  rooms  with  his 
wife,  and  she  began  on  the  stairs: 

“Well,  my  dear,  I hope  you  realize 
that  your  laughing  so  gave  us  completely 
away.  And  what  was  there  to  keep  grin- 
ning about,  all  through?” 

“ Nothing  but  the  disingenuous,  hypo- 
critical passion  of  love.  Its  always  the 
most  amusing  thing  in  the  world;  but  to 
see  it  trying  to  pass  itself  off  in  poor  old 
Kenby  as  duty  and  humanity,  and  disin- 
terested affection  for  Rose,  was  more  than 
I could  stand.  I don't  apologize  for  laugh- 
ing: I wanted  to  yell.” 

His  effrontery  and  his  philosophy  both 
helped  to  save  him  ; and  she  said  from 
the  point  where  he  had  side-tracked  her 
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mind:  “ I don’t  call  it  disingenuous.  He 
was  brutally  frank.  And  it’s  made  it  im- 
possible to  treat  the  affair  with  dignity. 
I want  you  to  leave  the  whole  thing  to 
me,  from  this  out.  Now,  will  you?” 

On  their  way  to  the  Spanischer  Hof  she 
arranged  in  her  own  mind  for  Mrs.  Add- 
ing to  get  a maid,  and  for  the  doctor  to 
send  an  assistant  with  her  on  the  journey, 
but  she  was  in  such  despair  with  her 
scheme  that  she  had  not  the  courage  to 
right  herself  when  Mrs.  Adding  met  her 
with  the  appeal : 

“Oh,  Mrs.  March,  I’m  so  glad  you  ap- 
prove of  Mr.  Kenby’s  plan.  It  does  seem 
the  only  thing  to  do.  I can’t  trust  myself 
alone  with  Rose,  and  Mr.  Kenby’s  in- 
tending to  go  to  Scheven  ingen  a few 
days  later  anyway.  Though  it’s  too  bad 
to  let  him  give  up  the  manoeuvres.” 

“I’m  sure  he  won’t  mind  that,”  Mrs. 
March’s  voice  said  mechanically,  while 
her  thought  was  busy  with  the  question 
whether  this  scandalous  duplicity  was  al- 
together Ken  by 's,  and  whether  Mrs.  Add- 
ing was  as  guiltless  of  any  share  in  it  as 
she  looked.  She  looked  pitifully  distract- 
ed; she  might  not  have  understood  his 
report:  or  Kenby  might  really  have  mis- 
taken Mrs.  March’s  sympathy  for  favor. 

“No;  he  only  lives  to  do  good,”  Mrs. 
Adding  returned.  “He’s  with  Rose; 
won't  you  come  in  and  see  them?” 

Rose  was  lying  back  on  the  pillows  of  a 
sofa,  from  which  they  would  not  let  him 
get  up.  He  was  full  of  the  trip  to  Hol- 
land, and  had  already  pushed  Kenby,  as 
Kenby  owned,  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
very  general  knowledge  of  the  Dutch 
language,  which  Rose  had  plans  for  tak- 
ing up  after  they  were  settled  in  Scheven- 
ingen.  The  boy  scoffed  at  the  notion  that 
he  was  not  perfectly  well,  and  he  wished 
to  talk  with  March  on  the  points  where 
he  had  found  Kenby  wanting. 

“ Kenby  is  an  encyclopaedia  compared 
with  me,  Rose,”  the  editor  protested,  and 
he  amplified  his  ignorance  for  the  boy’s 
good  to  an  extent  which  Rose  saw  was  a 
joke.  He  left  Holland  to  talk  about  other 
things  which  his  mother  thought  quite 
as  bad  for  him.  He  wished  to  know  if 
March  did  not  think  that  the  statue  of 
the  bishop  with  the  sparrow  on  its  finger 
was  a subject  for  a poem ; and  March  said 
gayly  that  if  Rose  would  write  it  he  would 
print  it  in  Every  Other  Week . 

The  boy  flushed  for  pleasure  at  his  ban- 
ter. “ No,  I couldn’t  do  it.  But  I wish 
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Mr.  Burnatny  had  seen  it.  He  could. 
Will  you  tell  him  about  it?”  He  wanted 
to  know  if  March  had  heard  from  Burna- 
my  lately,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  vivid 
interest  he  gave  a weary  sigh. 

His  mother  said  that  now  he  had  talk- 
ed enough,  and  bade  him  say  good-by  to 
the  Marches,  who  were  coming  so  soon  to 
Holland,  anyway.  Mrs.  March  put  her 
arms  round  him  to  kiss  him,  and  when 
she  let  him  sink  back  her  eyes  were  dim. 

44  You  see  how  frail  he  is!”  said  Mrs. 
Adding.  44 1 shall  not  let  him  out  of  my 
sight,  after  this,  till  he's  well  again.” 

She  had  a kind  of  authority  in  sending 
Ken  by  away  with  them  which  was  not 
lost  upon  the  witnesses.  He  asked  them 
to  come  into  the  reading-room  a moment 
with  him,  and  Mrs.  March  wondered  if  he 
were  going  to  make  some  excuse  to  her 
for  himself;  but  he  said:  44 1 don’t  know 
how  we’re  to  manage  about  the  Triscoes. 
The  general  will  have  a room  to  himself, 
but  if  Mrs.  Adding  takes  Rose  in  with  her, 
it  leaves  Miss  Triscoe  out,  and  there  isn’t 
a room  to  be  had  in  this  house  for  love  or 
money.  Do  you  think,”  he  appealed  di- 
rectly to  Mrs.  March,  “that  it  would  do 
to  offer  her  my  room  at  the  Swan?” 

44  Why,  yes,”  she  assented,  with  a re- 
luctance rather  for  the  complicity  in 
which  he  had  already  involved  her,  and 
for  which  he  was  still  unpunished,  than 
for  what  he  was  now  proposing.  44  Or 
she  could  come  in  with  me,  and  Mr. 
March  could  take  it.” 

“Whichever  you  think,”  said  Ken  by 
so  submissively  that  she  relented,  to  ask  : 

44  And  what  will  you  do?” 

He  laughed.  44  Well,  people  have  been 
known  to  sleep  in  a chair.  I shall  man- 
age somehow’.” 

“You  might  offer  to  go  in  with  the  gen- 
eral,” March  suggested,  and  the  men  ap- 
parently thought  this  was  a joke.  Mrs. 
March  did  not  laugh  in  her  feminine 
worry  about  ways  and  means. 

“Where  is  Miss  Triscoe?”  she  asked. 
44  We  haven't  seen  them.” 

44  Didn't  Mrs.  Adding  tell  you?  They 
went  to  supper  at  a restaurant:  the  gen- 
eral doesn't  like  the  cooking  here.  They 
ought  to  have  been  back  before  this.” 

He  looked  up  at  the  clock  on  the  wall, 
and  she  said,  44 1 suppose  you  would  like 
us  to  wait.” 

44  It  would  be  very  kind  of  you.” 

“Oh,  it's  quite  essential,”  she  return- 
ed, with  an  airy  freshness  which  Kenby 


did  not  seem  to  feel  as  painfully  as  he 
ought. 

They  all  sat  down,  and  the  Triscoes 
came  in  after  a few  minutes,  and  a cloud 
on  the  general’s  face  lifted  at  the  proposi- 
tion Kenby  left  Mrs.  March  to  make. 

“I  thought  that  child  ought  to  be  in 
his  mother's  charge,”  he  said.  With  his 
own  comfort  provided  for,  he  made  no 
objections  to  Mrs.  March’s  plan  ; and 
Agatha  went  to  take  leave  of  Rose  and 
his  mother.  44  By-the-way,”  the  general 
turned  to  March,  44 1 found  Stoller  at  the 
restaurant  where  we  supped.  He  offered 
me  a place  in  his  carriage  for  the  ma- 
noeuvres. How  are  you  going?” 

“I  think  I shall  go  by  train.  I don't 
fancy  the  long  drive.” 

44  Well,  I don't  know  that  it’s  worse 
than  the  long  walk  after  you  leave  tbe 
train,” said  the  general  from  the  offence 
which  any  difference  of  taste  was  apt  to 
give  him.  44  Are  you  going  by  train,  too?” 
he  asked  Kenby  with  indifference. 

44  I’m  not  going  at  all,”  said  Kenby. 
“I'm  leaving  Wurzburg  in  the  morning.” 

44  Oh,  indeed,”  said  the  general. 

Mrs.  March  could  not  make  out  whether 
he  knew  that  Kenby  was  going  with  Rose 
and  Mrs.  Adding,  but  she  felt  that  there 
must  be  a full  and  open  recognition  of 
the  fact  among  them.  “Yes,”  she  said, 
“isn’t  it  fortunate  that  Mr.  Kenby  should 
be  going  to  Holland,  too!  I should  have 
been  so  unhappy  about  them  if  Mrs.  Add- 
ing had  been  obliged  to  make  that  long 
journey  with  poor  little  Rose  alone.” 

“Yes,  yes;  very  fortunate,  certainly," 
said  the  general,  colorlessly. 

Her  husband  gave  her  a glance  of  in- 
telligent appreciation  ; but  Kenby  was  too 
simply,  too  densely  content  with  the  situ- 
ation to  know  the  value  of  what  she  had 
done.  She  thought  he  must  certainly  ex- 
plain, as  he  walked  back  with  her  to  the 
Swan,  whether  he  had  misrepresented  her 
to  Mrs.  Adding,  or  Mrs.  Adding  had  misun- 
derstood him.  Somewhere  there  had  been 
au  error,  or  a duplicity  which  it  was  now 
useless  to  punish  ; and  Kenby  was  so  appar- 
ently unconscious  of  it  that  she  had  not 
the  heart  to  be  cress  with  him.  She  heard 
Miss  Triscoe  behind  her  with  March  laugh- 
ing in  the  gayety  which  the  escape  from 
her  father  seemed  to  inspire  in  her.  She 
was  promising  March  to  go  with  him  in  the 
morning  to  see  the  Emjieror  and  Empress 
of  Germany  arrive  at  the  station,  and  he 
was  warning  her  that  if  she  laughed  there. 
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like  that,  she  would  subject  him  to  fine 
and  imprisonment.  She  pretended  that 
she  should  like  to  see  him  led  off  between 
two  gendarmes,  but  consented  to  be  a lit- 
tle careful  when  he  asked  her  how  she 
expected  to  get  back  to  her  hotel  without 
him,  if  such  a thing  happened. 

LVIII. 

After  all,  Miss  Triscoe  did  not  go  with 
March;  she  preferred  to  sleep.  The  impe- 
rial party  was  to  arrive  at  half  past  seven, 
but  at  six  the  crowd  was  already  dense 
before  the  station,  and  all  along  the  street 
leading  to  the  Residenz.  It  was  a brilliant 
day,  with  the  promise  of  sunshine,  through 
which  a chilly  wind  blew,  for  the  ma- 
noeuvres. The  colors  of  all  the  German 
states  flapped  in  this  breeze  from  the  poles 
wreathed  with  evergreen  which  encircled 
the  square ; the  workmen  putting  the  last 
touches  on  the  bronzed  allegory  hurried 
madly  to  be  done,  and  they  had  scarcely 
finished  their  labors  when  two  troops  of 
dragoons  rode  into  the  place  and  formed 
before  the  station,  and  waited  as  motion- 
less as  their  horses  would  allow. 

These  animals  were  not  so  conscious 
as  lions  at  the  approach  of  princes ; they 
tossed  and  stamped  impatiently  in  the 
long  interval  before  the  Regent  and  his 
daughter-in-law  came  to  welcome  their 
guests.  All  the  human  beings,  both 
those  who  were  in  charge  and  those  who 
were  under  charge,  were  in  a quiver  of 
anxiety  to  play  their  parts  well,  as  if 
there  were  some  heavy  penalty  for  failure 
in  the  least  point.  The  policemen  keep- 
ing the  people  in  line  behind  the  ropes 
which  restrained  them  trembled  with 
eagerness;  the  faces  of  some  of  the  troop- 
ers twitched.  An  involuntary  sigh  went 
up  from  the  crowd  as  the  Regent's  car- 
riage appeared,  heralded  by  outriders,  and 
followed  by  other  plain  carriages  of  Ba- 
varian blue  with  liveries  of  blue  and  sil- 
ver. Then  the  whistle  of  the  Kaiser's 
train  sounded;  a trumpeter  advanced  and 
began  to  blow  his  trumpet  as  they  do  in 
the  theatre;  and  exactly  at  the  appointed 
moment  the  Emperor  and  Empress  came 
out  of  the  station  through  the  brilliant 
human  alley  leading  from  it,  mounted 
their  carriages,  with  the  stage  trumpeter 
always  blowing,  and  whirled  swiftly 
round  half  the  square  and  flashed  into 
the  corner  toward  the  Residenz  out  of 
sight.  The  same  hollow  groans  of  Ho  o-o  ch 
greeted  and  followed  them  from  the  spec- 


tators as  had  welcomed  the  Regent  when 
he  first  arrived  among  his  fellow-towns- 
men, with  the  same  effect  of  being  the 
conventional  cries  of  a stage  mob  behind 
the  scenes. 

The  Emperor  was  like  most  of  his  in- 
numerable pictures,  with  a swarthy  face 
from  which  his  blue  eyes  glanced  plea- 
santly; he  looked  good-humored  if  not 
good-natured;  the  Empress  smiled  amia- 
bly beneath  her  deeply  fringed  white 
parasol,  and  they  both  bowed  right  and 
left  in  acknowledgment  of  those  hollow 
groans;  but  again  it  seemed  to  March 
that  sovereignty  gave  the  popular  curi- 
osity, not  to  call  it  devotion,  a scantier 
return  than  it  merited.  He  had  perhaps 
been  insensibly  working  toward  some 
such  perception  as  now  came  to  him  that 
the  great  difference  between  Europe  and 
America  was  that  in  Europe  life  is  his- 
trionic and  dramatized,  and  that  in  Amer- 
ica, except  when  it  is  trying  to  be  Euro- 
pean, it  is  direct  and  sincere.  He  won- 
dered whether  the  innate  conviction  of 
equality,  the  deep,  underlying  sense  of  a 
common  humanity  transcending  all  so- 
cial and  civic  pretences,  was  what  gave 
their  theatrical  effect  to  the  shows  of 
deference  from  low  to  high,  and  of  con- 
descension from  high  to  low.  If  in  such 
encounters  of  sovereigns  and  subjects  the 
prince  did  not  play  his  part  so  well  as 
the  people,  it  might  be  that  he  had  a 
harder  part  to  play,  and  that  to  support 
his  dignity  at  all,  to  keep  from  being 
found  out  the  sham  that  he  essentially 
was,  he  had  to  hurry  across  the  stage 
amidst  the  distracting  thunders  of  the 
orchestra.  If  the  star  staid  to  be  scruti- 
nized by  the  soldiers,  citizens,  and  so  forth, 
even  the  poor  supernumeraries  and  scene- 
shifters  might  see  that  he  was  a tallow 
candle  like  themselves. 

In  the  censorious  mood  induced  by  the 
reflection  that  he  had  waited  an  hour  and 
a half  for  half  a minute's  glimpse  of  the 
imperial  party,  March  now  decided  not  to 
go  to  the  manoeuvres,  where  he  might  be 
subjected  to  still  greater  humiliation  and 
disappointment.  He  had  certainly  come 
to  Wurzburg  for  the  manoeuvres,  but 
Wurzburg  had  been  richly  repaying  in 
itself;  and  why  should  he  stifle  half  an 
hour  in  an  overcrowded  train,  and  strug- 
gle for  three  miles  on  foot  against  that 
harsh  wind,  to  see  a multitude  of  men  give 
proofs  of  their  fitness  to  do  manifold  mur- 
der? He  was,  in  fact,  not  the  least  curi- 
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ous  for  the  sight,  and  the  only  thing  that 
really  troubled  him  was  the  question  of 
how  he  should  justify  his  recreance  to 
his  wife.  This  did  alloy  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  began,  after  an  excellent  break- 
fast at  a neighboring  cafe,  to  stroll  about 
the  streets,  though  he  had  them  almost  to 
himself,  so  many  citizens  had  followed  the 
soldiers  to  the  manoeuvres. 

It  was  not  till  the  soldiers  began  re- 
turning from  the  manoeuvres,  dusty -foot- 
ed, and  in  white  canvas  overalls  drawn 
over  their  trousers  to  save  them,  that  he 
went  back  to  Mrs.  March  and  Miss  Tris- 
coe  at  the  Swan.  He  had  given  them  time 
enough  to  imagine  him  at  the  review,  and 
to  wonder  whether  he  had  seen  General 
Triscoe  and  the  Stollers  there,  and  they 
met  him  with  such  confident  inquiries 
that  he  would  not  undeceive  them  at 
once.  He  let  them  divine  from  his  in- 
ventive answers  that  he  had  not  gone  to 
the  manoeuvres,  which  put  them  in  the 
best  humor  with  themselves,  and  the  girl 
said  it  was  so  cold  and  rough  that  she 
wished  her  father  had  not  gone,  either. 
The  general  appeared  just  before  dinner 
and  frankly  avowed  the  same  wish.  He 
was  rasping  and  wheezing  from  the  dust 
which  filled  his  lungs;  he  looked  blown 
and  red,  and  he  was  too  angry  with  the 
company  he  had  been  in  to  have  any 
comments  on  the  manoeuvres.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  military  chiefly  in  relation 
to  the  Miss  Stollers’  ineffectual  flirtations, 
winch  he  declared  had  been  outrageous. 
Their  father  had  apparently  no  control 
over  them  whatever,  or  else  was  too  igno- 
rant to  know  that  they  were  misbehaving. 
They  were  without  respect  or  reverence 
for  any  one;  they  had  talked  to  General 
Triscoe  as  if  he  were  a boy  of  their  own 
age,  or  a dotard  whom  nobody  need  mind  ; 
they  had  not  only  kept  up  their  foolish 
babble  before  him,  they  had  laughed  and 
giggled,  they  had  broken  into  snatches  of 
American  song,  they  had  all  but  whistled 
and  danced.  They  made  loud  comments 
in  Illinois  English  on  the  cuteness  of  the 
officers  whom  they  admired,  and  they  had 
at  one  time  actually  got  out  their  hand- 
kerchiefs He  supposed  they  meant  to 
wave  them  at  the  officers,  but  at  the  look 
he  gave  them  they  merely  put  their  hats 
together  and  snickered  in  derision  of  him. 
They  were  American  girls  of  the  worst 
type  ; they  conformed  to  no  standard 
of  behavior;  their  conduct  was  personal. 
They  ought  to  be  taken  home. 


Mrs.  March  said  she  saw  what  he  meant, 
and  she  agreed  with  him  that  they  were 
altogether  unformed,  and  were  the  effect 
of  their  own  ignorant  caprices.  Probably, 
however,  it  was  too  late  to  amend  them 
by  taking  them  away. 

“It  would  hide  them,  at  any  rate.”  he 
answered.  “They  would  sink  back  into 
the  great  mass  of  our  vulgarity,  and  not 
be  noticed.  We  behave  like  a parcel  of 
peasants  with  our  women.  We  think 
that  if  no  harm  is  meant  or  thought,  we 
may  risk  any  sort  of  appearance,  and  we 
do  things  that  are  scandalously  improper 
simply  because  they  are  innocent.  That 
may  be  all  very  well  at  home,  but  people 
who  prefer  that  sort  of  thing  had  better 
stay  there,  where  our  peasant  manners 
won’t  make  them  conspicuous.” 

As  their  train  ran  northward  out  of 
Wurzburg  that  afternoon,  Mrs.  Maitih  re- 
curred to  the  general’s  closing  words. 
“ That  was  a slap  at  Mrs.  Adding  for  let- 
ting Kenby  go  off  with  her.” 

She  took  up  the  history  of  the  past 
twenty-four  hours,  from  the  time  March 
had  left  her  with  Miss  Triscoe  when  he 
went  with  her  father  and  the  Addingsand 
Kenby  to  see  that  church.  She  had  had 
no  chance  to  bring  up  these  arrears  until 
now,  and  she  atoned  to  herself  for  the  de- 
lay by  making  the  history  very  full,  and 
going  back  and  adding  touches  at  any 
point  where  she  thought  she  had  scanted 
it.  After  all,  it  consisted  mainly  of  frag- 
mentary intimations  from  Miss  Triscoe 
and  of  half-uttered  questions  which  her 
own  art  now  built  into  a coherent  state- 
ment. 

March  could  not  find  that  the  general 
had  much  resented  Burnamy’s  clandes- 
tine visit  to  Carlsbad  when  his  daughter 
told  him,  or  that  he  had  doue  more  than 
make  her  promise  that  she  would  not 
keep  up  the  acquaintance  upon  any  terms 
unknown  to  him. 

“ Probably,”  Mrs.  March  said, “as  long 
as  he  had  any  hopes  of  Mrs.  Adding,  he 
was  a little  too  self  conscious  to  be  very 
up  and  down  about  Burnamy.” 

‘‘Then  you  think  he  was  really  serious 
about  her?” 

“Now  my  dear!” 

“Oh — all  right!  I apologize.” 

“ He  was  so  serious  that  I suppose  he 
was  never  so  completely  taken  aback  in 
his  life  as  when  he  met  Kenby  in  Wurz- 
burg and  saw  how  she  received  him.  Of 
course,  that  put  an  end  to  the  fight.” 
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“ The  fight?” 

4 'Yes — that  Mrs.  Adding  and  Agatha 
were  keeping  up  to  prevent  his  offering 
himself.” 

“Oh!  And  how  do  you  know  that 
they  were  keeping  up  the  fight  together?” 

44  How  do  I?  Didn’t  you  see  yourself 
what  friends  they  were?  Did  you  tell  him 
what  Stoller  had  said  about  Burnamy?” 

4‘  I had  no  chance.  I don’t  know  that 
I should  have  done  it,  anyway.  It  wasn’t 
my  affair.*1 

'‘Well,  then,  I think  you  might.  It 
would  have  been  everything  for  that  poor 
child;  it  would  have  completely  justified 
her  in  her  own  eyes.” 

44  Perhaps  your  telling  her  will  serve 
the  same  purpose.” 

44  Yes,  I did  tell  her,  and  I am  glad  of 
it.  She  had  a right  to  know  it.” 

44  Did  she  think  Stoller’s  willingness 
to  overlook  Burnamy’s  performance  had 
anything  to  do  with  its  moral  quality?” 

Mrs.  March  was  daunted  for  the  moment, 
but  she  said : “ I told  her  you  thought  that 
if  a person  owned  to  a fault  they  disown- 
ed it,  and  put  it  away  from  them  just  as  if 
it  had  never  been  committed ; and  that  if  a 
person  had  taken  their  punishment  for  a 
wrong  they  had  done,  they  had  expiated 
it  so  far  as  anybody  else  was  concerned. 
And  hasn't  poor  Burnamy  done  both?” 

As  a moralist  March  was  flattered  to  be 
hoist  with  his  own  petard,  but  as  a hus- 
band he  was  not  going  to  come  down  at 
once.  “I  thought  probably  you  bad  told 
her  that.  You  had  it  pat  from  having 
just  been  over  it  with  me.  When  has 
she  heard  from  him?” 

44  Why,  that’s  the  strangest  thing  about 
it.  She  hasn’t  heard  at  all.  She  doesn’t 
know  where  he  is.  She  thought  we  must 
know.  She  was  terribly  broken  up.” 

" How  did  she  show  it?” 

44  She  didn't  show  it.  Either  you  want 
to  tease,  or  you’ve  forgotten  how  such 
things  are  with  young  people — or  at  least 
girls.” 

44  Yes,  it’s  all  a long  time  ago  with  me, 
and  I never  was  a girl.  Besides,  the  frank 
and  direct  behavior  of  Ken  by  and  Mrs. 
Adding  has  been  very  obliterating  to  my 
early  impressions  of  love-making.” 

44  It  certainly  hasn’t  been  ideal,”  said 
Mrs.  March  with  a sigh. 

44  Why  hasn’t  it  been  ideal?”  he  asked. 
44  Keuby  is  tremendously  in  love  with 
her;  and  I believe  she’s  had  a fancy  for 
him  from  the  beginning.  If  it  hadn’t 


been  for  Rose,  she  would  have  accepted 
him  at  once  ; and  now  he’s  essential 
to  them  both  in  their  helplessness.  As 
for  Papa  Triscoe  and  his  Europeanized 
scruples,  if  they  have  any  reality  at  all 
they’re  the  residuum  of  his  personal  re- 
sentment, and  Kenby  and  Mrs.  Adding 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their  unreality. 
His  being  in  love  with  her  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  shouldn’t  be  helpful  to  her 
when  she  needs  him,  and  every  reason 
why  he  should.  I call  it  a poem,  such  as 
very  few  people  have  the  luck  to  live  out 
together.” 

Mrs.  March  listened  with  mounting  fer- 
vor, and  when  he  stopped,  she  cried  out: 
“Well,  my  dear,  I do  believe  you  are 
right!  It  is  ideal,  as  you  say;  it’s  a per- 
fect poem.  And  I shall  always  say — ” 

She  stopped  at  the  mocking  light  which 
she  caught  in  his  look,  and  perceived  that 
he  had  been  amusing  himself  with  her 
perennial  enthusiasm  for  all  sorts  of  love- 
affairs.  But  she  said  that  she  did  not 
care;  what  he  had  said  was  true,  and  she 
should  always  hold  him  to  it 

They  were  again  in  the  wedding- jour- 
ney sentiment  in  which  they  had  left 
Carlsbad,  when  they  found  themselves 
alone  together  after  their  escape  from  the 
pressure  of  others’  interests.  The  tide  of 
travel  was  towards  Frankfort,  where  the 
grand  parade  was  to  take  place  some 
days  later.  They  were  going  to  Weimar, 
which  was  so  few  hours  out  of  their  way 
that  they  simply  must  not  miss  it;  and 
all  the  way  to  the  old  literary  capital 
they  were  alone  in  their  compartment, 
with  not  even  a stranger,  mucli  less  a 
friend,  to  molest  them.  The  flying  land- 
scape without  was  of  their  own  early  au- 
tumnal mood,  and  when  the  vineyards  of 
Wurzburg  ceased  to  purple  it,  the  heavy 
after-math  of  hay  and  clover,  which  men, 
women,  and  children  were  loading  oil 
heavy  wrains,  and  driving  from  the  mea- 
dows everywhere,  offered  a pastoral  and 
pleasing  change.  It  was  always  the  Ger- 
man landscape;  sometimes  flat  and  fer- 
tile, sometimes  hilly  and  poor  ; often 
cloflied  with  dense  woods,  but  always 
charming,  with  castled  tops  in  ruin  or  re- 
pair, and  with  levels  where  Gothic  vil- 
lages drowsed  within  their  walls,  and 
dreamed  of  the  mediaeval  past,  silent, 
without  apparent  life,  except  for  some  lit- 
tle goose-girl  driving  her  flock  before  her 
as  she  sallied  out  into  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  search  of  fresh  pasturage. 
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As  their  train  mounted  among  the 
Thuringian  uplands  they  were  aware  of  a 
finer,  cooler  air  through  their  open  win- 
dow. The  torrents  foamed  white  out  of 
the  black  forests  of  fir  and  pine,  and 
brawled  along  the  valleys,  where  the 
hamlets  roused  themselves  in  momen- 
tary curiosity  as  the  train  roared  into 
them  from  the  many  tunnels.  The  after- 
noon sunshine  had  the  glister  of  moun- 
tain sunshine  everywhere,  and  the  trav- 
ellers had  a pleasant  bewilderment  in 
which  their  memories  of  Switzerland  and 
the  White  Mountains  mixed  with  long- 
dormant  emotions  from  Adirondack  so- 
journs. They  chose  this  place  and  that 
in  the  lovely  region  where  they  lameuted 
that  they  had  not  come  at  once  for  the 
after-cure,  and  they  appointed  enough  re- 
turns to  it  in  future  years  to  consume  all 
the  summers  they  had  left  to  live. 

LIX. 

It  was  falling  night  when  they  reached 
Weimar,  where  they  found  at  the  sta- 
tion a provision  of  omnibuses  far  beyond 
the  hotel  accommodations.  They  drove 
first  to  the  Crown  Prince,  which  was  in 
a promising  state  of  reparation,  but  which 
for  the  present  could  welcome  them  only 
to  an  apartment  where  a canvas  curtain 
cut  them  off  from  a freshly  plastered 
wall.  The  landlord  deplored  the  fact, 
and  sent  hospitably  out  to  try  and  place 
them  at  the  Elephant.  But  the  Elephant 
was  full,  and  the  Russian  Court  was  full 
too.  Then  the  landlord  of  the  Crown- 
Prince  bethought  himself  of  a new  hotel, 
of  the  second  class,  indeed,  but  very  nice, 
where  they  might  get  rooms,  and  after  the 
delay  of  an  hour  they  got  a carriage  and 
drove  away  from  the  Crown-Prince,  where 
the  landlord  continued  to  the  last  as  be- 
nevolent as  if  they  had  been  a profit  in- 
stead of  a loss  to  him. 

The  streets  of  the  town  at  nine  o’clock 
were  empty  and  quiet,  and  they  instantly 
felt  the  academic  quality  of  the  place. 
Through  the  pale  night  they  could  see  that 
the  architecture  was  of  the  classic  senti- 
ment which  they  were  destined  to  feel 
more  and  more;  at  one  point  they  caught 
a fleeting  glimpse  of  two  figures  with 
clasped  hands  and  half  embraced,  which 
they  knew  for  the  statues  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller;  and  when  they  mounted  to  their 
rooms  at  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Wei- 
mar, they  passed  under  a fresco  represent- 
ing Goethe  and  four  other  world-famous 


poets,  Shakspere,  Milton,  Tasso,  and  Schil- 
ler. The  poets  all  looked  like  Germans,  as 
was  just,  and  Goethe  was  naturally  chief 
among  them;  he  marshalled  the  immor- 
tals on  their  way,  and  Schiller  brought 
up  the  rear  and  kept  them  from  going 
astray  in  an  Elysium  where  they  did  not 
speak  the  language.  For  the  rest,  Die 
hotel  was  brand-new,  of  a quite  Ameri- 
can freshness,  and  was  pervaded  by  a 
sweet  smell  as  of  straw  matting,  and  pro- 
vided with  steam -radiators.  In  the  sense 
of  its  homelikeness  the  Marches  boasted 
that  they  were  never  going  away  from  it. 

In  the  morning  they  discovered  that 
their  windows  looked  out  on  the  grand- 
ducal  museum,  with  a gardened  space  be- 
fore and  below  its  classicistic  bulk, where, 
in  a whim  of  the  weather,- the  gay  flowers 
were  full  of  sun.  In  a pleasant  illusion 
of  taking  it  unawares,  March  strolled  up 
through  the  town;  but  Weimar  was  as 
much  awake  at  that  hour  as  at  any  of 
the  twenty-four,  and  the  tranquillity  of 
its  streets,  where  he  encountered  a few 
passers  several  blocks  apart,  was  their  ha- 
bitual mood.  He  came  promptly  upon 
two  objects  which  he  would  willingly 
have  shunned : a denkmal  of  the  Franco- 
German  war,  not  so  furiously  bad  as  most 
German  monuments,  but  antipathetic  and 
uninteresting,  as  all  patriotic  monuments 
are;  and  a woman-and-dog  team.  In  the 
shock  from  this  he  was  sensible  that  he 
had  not  seen  any  woman  and-dog  teams 
for  some  time,  and  lie  wondered  by  what 
civic  or  ethnic  influences  their  distribu- 
tion was  so  controlled  that  they  should 
have  abounded  in  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  and 
Carlsbad,  and  wholly  ceased  in  Nurem- 
berg, Ansbach,  and  W urzburg,  to  reappear 
again  in  Weimar,  though  they  seemed  as 
characteristic  of  all  Germany  as  the  ugly 
denkmals  to  her  victories  over  France. 

The  Goethe  and  Schiller  monument 
which  he  had  glimpsed  the  night  before 
was  characteristic  too,  but  less  offensive- 
ly so.  German  statues  at  the  best  are 
conscious  ; and  the  poet- pair,  as  the  in- 
scription calls  them,  have  the  air  of  show- 
ily confronting  posterity  with  their  clasp- 
ed hands,  and  of  being  only  partially 
rapt  from  the  spectators.  But  they  were 
more  unconscious  than  any  other  Ger- 
man statues  that  March  had  seen,  and 
he  quelled  a desire  to  ask  Goethe,  as  he 
stood  with  his  hand  on  Schiller’s  shoul- 
der, and  looked  serenely  into  space  far 
above  one  of  the  typical  equipages  of  his 
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country,  what  he  thought  of  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  upon  reflection  he  did  not 
know  why  Goethe  should  be  held  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  existence  of 
the  woman-and-dog  team.  He  felt  that 
he  might  more  reasonably  attribute  to 
his  taste  the  prevalence  of  classic  profiles 
which  he  began  to  note  in  the  Weimar 
populace.  This  could  be  a sympathetic  ef- 
fect of  that  passion  for  the  antique  which 
the  poet  brought  back  with  him  from  his 
sojourn  in  Italy  ; though  many  of  the 
people,  especially  the  children,  were  bow- 
legged.  Perhaps  the  antique  had  begun 
in  their  faces  and  had  not  yet  got  down 
to  their  legs:  in  any  case  they  were 
charming  children,  and  as  a test  of  their 
culture,  he  had  a mind  to  ask  a little  girl 
if  she  could  tell  him  where  the  statue  of 
Herder  was,  which  he  thought  he  might 
as  well  take  in  on  his  rambje,  and  so  be 
done  with  as  many  statues  as  he  could. 
She  answered  with  a pretty  regret  in  her 
tender  voice,  “That  I truly  cannot,”  and 
he  was  more  satisfied  than  if  she  could, 
for  he  thought  it  better  to  be  a child  and 
honest,  than  to  know  where  any  German 
statue  was. 

He  easily  found  it  for  himself  in  the 
place  which  is  called  the  Herder  Platz 
after  it.  He  went  into  the  Peter  and 
Paul  Church  there,  where  Herder  used 
to  preach  sermons,  sometimes  not  at  all 
liked  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  for 
their  revolutionary  tendency;  the  sover- 
eign was  shielded  from  the  worst  effects 
of  his  doctrine  by  worshipping  apart  from, 
other  sinners  in  a glazed  gallery.  Her- 
der is  buried  in  the  church,  and  when  you 
ask  where,  the  sacristan  lifts  a wooden 
trap  door  in  the  pavement,  and  you  think 
you  are  going  down  into  the  crypt,  but 
you  are  only  to  see  Herder’s  monumental 
stone,  which  is  kept  covered  so  to  save  it 
from  passing  feet.  Here  also  is  the  great- 
est picture  of  that  great  soul  Luke  Kra- 
nach,  who  had  sincerity  enough  in  his 
painting  to  atone  for  all  the  swelling 
German  sculptures  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
crucifixion,  and  the  cross  is  of  a white 
birch  log,  such  as  might  have  been  cut 
out  of  the  Weimar  woods,  si  laved  smooth 
on  the  sides,  with  the  hark  showing  at  the 
edges.  Kranach  has  put  hirnself  among 
the  spectators,  and  a stream  of  blood  spurts 
from  the  side  of  the  Saviour  and  falls  in 
baptism  upon  the  painter's  head.  He  is 
in  the  company  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
Ua  rtiu  Luther,  aud  Luther  stands  with 


his  Bible  open,  and  his  finger  on  the  line, 
“The  blood  of  Jesus  cleanseth  us.” 

Partly  because  he  felt  guilty  at  doing 
all  these  things  without  his  wife,  and 
partly  because  he  was  now  very  hungry, 
March  turned  from  them  and  got  back  to 
his  hotel,  where  she  was  looking  out  for 
him  from  their  open  window.  She  had 
the  air  of  being  long  domesticated  there, 
as  she  laughed  down  at  seeing  him  come; 
and  the  continued  brilliancy  of  the  wea- 
ther added  to  the  illusion  of  home. 

It  was  like  a day  of  late  spring  in  Italy 
or  America ; the  sun  in  that  gardened 
hollow  before  the  museum  was  already 
hot  enough  to  make  him  glad  of  the  shel- 
ter of  the  hotel.  The  summer  seemed  to 
have  come  back  to  oblige  them,  and  when 
they  learned  that  they  were  to  see  Wei- 
mar in  a festive  mood  because  this  was 
Sedan  Day,  their  curiosity,  if  not  their 
sympathy,  accepted  the  chance  gratefully. 
But  they  were  almost  moved  to  wish  that 
the  war  had  gone  otherwise  when  they 
learned  that  all  the  public  carriages  were 
engaged,  and  they  must  have  one  from  a 
stable  if  they  wished  to  drive  after  break- 
fast. Still  it  was  offered  them  for  such  a 
modest  number  of  marks,  and  their  driver 
proved  so  friendly  and  conversable,  that 
they  assented  to  the  course  of  history,  and 
were  more  and  more  reconciled  as  they 
bowled  along  through  the  grand- ducal 
park  beside  the  waters  of  the  classic  Ilm. 

The  waters  of  the  classic  Ilm  are  slug- 
gish and  slimy  in  places,  and  in  places 
clear  and  brooklike,  but  always  a dull 
dark  green  in  color.  They  How  in  the 
shadow  of  pensive  trees,  and  by  the  brinks 
of  sunny  meadows,  where  the  after-math 
wanders  in  heavy  windrows,  and  the 
children  sport  joyously  over  the  smooth- 
mown  surfaces  in  all  the  freedom  that 
there  is  in  Germany.  At  last,  after  im- 
memorial appropriation  the  owners  of  the 
earth  are  everywhere  expropriated,  and 
the  people  come  into  the  pleasure  if  not 
the  profit  of  it.  At  last,  the  prince,  the 
knight,  the  noble  finds,  as  in  his  turn  the 
plutocrat  will  find  that  his  property  is 
not  for  him,  but  for  all  ; and  that  the 
nation  is  to  enjoy  what  he  takes  from  it 
and  vainly  thinks  to  keep  from  it.  Parks, 
pleasaunces,  gardens,  set  apart  for  kings, 
are  the  play-grounds  of  the  landless  poor 
in  the  Old  World,  and  perhaps  yield  the 
sweetest  joy  of  privilege  to  some  state- 
sick  ruler,  some  world-weary  princess, 
some  lonely  child  born  to  the  solitude  of 
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sovereignty,  as  they  each  look  down  from 
their  palace  windows  upon  the  leisure  of 
overwork  taking  its  little  holiday  amidst 
beauty  vainly  created  for  the  perpetual 
festival  of  their  empty  lives. 

March  smiled  to  think  that  in  this  very 
Weimar,  where  sovereignty  had  graced 
and  ennobled  itself  as  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  by  the  companionship  of  letters 
and  the  arts,  they  still  were  not  hurry- 
ing first  to  see  the  palace  of  a prince,  but 
were  involuntarily  making  it  second  to 
the  cottage  of  a poet.  But  in  fact  it  is 
Goethe  who  is  forever  the  prince  in  Wei- 
mar. His  greatness  blots  out  its  history, 
his  name  fills  the  city;  the  thought  of 
him  is  its  chiefest  invitation  and  largest 
hospitality.  The  travellers  remember- 
ed, above  all  other  facts  of  the  grand- 
ducal  park,  that  it  was  there  he  first  met 
Christiane  Vulpius,  beautiful  and  young, 
when  he  too  was  beautiful  and  young, 
and  took  her  home  to  be  his  love,  to  the 
just  and  lasting  displeasure  of  Frau  von 
Stein,  who  was  even  less  reconciled  when, 
after  eighteen  years  of  due  reflection,  the 
love  of  Goethe  and  Christiane  became 
their  marriage.  They  wondered  just 
where  it  was  he  saw  the  young  girl  com- 
ing to  meet  him  as  the  Grand  - Duke’s 
minion  with  an  office  - seeking  petition 
from  her  brother,  Goethe’s  brother  au- 
thor, long  famed  and  long  forgotten  for 
his  romantic  tale  of  Rinaldo  Rinaldini. 
They  had  indeed  no  great  mind,  in  their 
American  respectability,  for  that  rather 
matter-of-fact  and  deliberate  liaison , and 
little  as  their  sympathy  was  for  the  pas- 
sionless intellectual  intrigue  with  the 
Frau  von  Stein,  it  cast  no  halo  of  senti- 
ment about  the  Goethe  cottage  to  suppose 
that  there  his  love-life  with  Christiane 
began.  Mrs.  March  even  resented  the 
fact,  and  when  she  learned  later  that  it 
was  not  the  fact  at  all,  she  removed  it 
from  her  associations  with  the  pretty 
place  almost  indignantly. 

In  spite  of  our  facile  and  multiple  di- 
vorces we  Americans  are  worshippers  of 
marriage,  and  if  a great  poet,  the  minister 
of  a prince,  is  going  to  marry  a poor  girl, 
we  think  he  had  better  not  wait  till  their 
son  is  almost  of  age.  Mrs.  March  would 
not  accept  as  extenuating  circumstances 
the  Grand-Duke's  god  fatherhood,  or  Goe- 
the's open  constancy  to  Christiane,  or  the 
tardy  consecration  of  their  union  after  the 
French  sack  of  Weimar,  when  the  girl's 
devotion  had  saved  him  from  the  rude- 


ness of  marauding  soldiers.  For  her  New 
England  soul  there  were  no  degrees  in 
such  guilt,  and  perhaps  there  are  really 
not  so  many  as  people  have  tried  to  think, 
in  their  deference  to  Goethe’s  greatness. 
But  certainly  the  affair  was  not  so  simple 
for  a grand-ducal  minister  of  world-wide 
renown,  and  he  might  well  have  felt  its 
difficulties,  for  he  could  not  have  been 
proof  against  the  censorious  public  opin- 
ion of  Weimar,  or  the  yet  more  censori- 
ous private  opinion  of  Frau  von  Stein. 

On  that  lovely  Italo  - American  morn- 
ing no  ghost  of  these  old  dead  embarrass- 
ments lingered  within  or  without  the 
Goethe  garden-house.  The  trees  which 
the  poet  himself  planted  flung  a sun-shot 
shadow  upon  it,  and  about  its  feet  basked 
a garden  of  simple  flowers,  from  which  the 
sweet  lame  girl  who  limped  through  the 
rooms  and  showed  them  gathered  a part- 
ing nosegay  for  her  visitors.  The  few 
small  living-rooms  were  above  the  ground - 
floor,  with  kitchen  and  offices  below  in 
the  Italian  fashion  ; in  one  of  the  little 
chambers  was  the  camp-bed  which  Goethe 
carried  with  him  on  his  journeys  through 
Italy;  and  in  the  larger  room  at  the  front 
stood  the  desk  where  he  wrote,  with  the 
chair  before  it  from  which  he  might  just 
have  risen. 

All  was  much  more  livingly  conscious 
of  the  great  man  gone  than  the  proud 
little  palace  in  the  town, which  so  abounds 
with  relics  and  memorials  of  him.  His 
library,  his  study,  his  study  table,  with 
everything  on  it  just  as  he  left  it  when 

“ Cadde  la  stanca  man,” 

are  there,  and  there  is  the  death -chair 
facing  the  window,  from  which  he  gasp- 
ed for  ‘‘more  light”  at  last.  The  hand- 
some, well  - arranged  rooms  are  full  of 
souvenirs  of  his  travel,  and  of  that  pas- 
sion for  Italy  which  he  did  so  much  to 
impart  to  all  German  hearts,  and  whose 
modern  waning  leaves  its  records  here  of 
an  interest  pathetically,  almost  amusing- 
ly, faded.  They  intimate  the  classic 
temper  to  which  his  mind  tended  more 
and  more,  and  amidst  the  multitude 
of  sculptures,  pictures,  prints,  drawings, 
gems,  medals,  autographs,  there  is  the 
sense  of  the  many-mindedness.  the  uni- 
versal taste,  for  which  he  found  room  in 
little  Weimar,  hut  not  in  his  contempo- 
raneous Germany.  But  it  is  all  less 
keenly  personal,  less  intimate  than  the 
simple  garden-house,  or  else,  with  the 
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and  for  beautiful  Italian  things.  The 
prince  was  not  so  great  a prince  but  that 
he  could  very  nearly  be  a man;  the  court 
was  perhaps  the  most  human  court  that 
ever  was;  the  Grand-Duke  and  the  grand 
poet  were  first  boon  companions,  and 
then  monarch  and  minister  working  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  the  country; 
they  were  always  friends,  and  yet,  the 
American  saw  in  the  light  of  the  New 
World,  which  he  carried  with  him,  how 
far  from  friends!  At  best  it  was  make- 
believe,  the  make-believe  of  superiority 
and  inferiority,  the  make-believe  of  mas- 
ter and  man,  which  could  only  be  the 
more  painful  and  ghastly  for  the  endea- 
vor of  two  generous  spirits  to  reach  and 
rescue  each  other  through  the  asphyx- 
iating unreality  ; but  they  kept  up  the 
show  of  equality  faithfully  to  the  end. 
Goethe  was  born  citizen  of  a free  repub- 
lic, and  his  youth  was  nurtured  in  the 
traditions  of  liberty;  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  souls  of  any  time,  and  he  must 
have  known  the  impossibility  of  the  thing 
they  pretended;  but  he  died  and  made  no 
sign,  and  the  poet's  friendship  with  the 
prince  has  passed  smoothly  into  history 
as  one  of  the  things  that  might  really  be. 
They  worked  and  played  together;  they 
dined  and  danced,  they  picnicked  and 
poetized,  each  on  his  own  side  of  the  im- 
passable gulf,  with  an  air  of  its  not  being 
there  which  probably  did  not  deceive 
their  contemporaries  so  much  as  pos- 
terity. 

A part  of  the  palace  was  of  course  un- 
dergoing repair;  and  in  the  gallery  be- 
yond the  conservatory  a company  of 
workmen  were  sitting  at  a table  where 
they  had  spread  their  luncheon.  They 
were  somewhat  subdued  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  august  environment;  but  the 
sight  of  them  was  charming;  they  gave 
a kindly  interest  to  the  place  which  it  had 
wanted  before;  and  which  the  Marches 
felt  again  in  another  palace  where  the 
custodian  showed  them  the  little  tin  dish- 
es and  saucepans  which  the  German  Em- 
press Augusta  and  her  sisters  played  with 
when  they  were  children.  The  sight  of 
these  was  more  affecting  even  than  the 
withered  wreaths  which  they  had  left  on 
the  death-bed  of  their  mother,  and  which 
are  still  mouldering  there. 

Tli is  was  in  the  Belvedere,  the  country 
house  on  the  height  overlooking  Wei- 
mar, where  the  grand-ducal  family  spend 
the  month  of  May,  and  where  the  stran- 


ger finds  himself  amid  overwhelming  as- 
sociations of  Goethe,  although  the  place 
is  so  full  of  relics  and  memorials  of  the 
owners.  It  seemed  in  fact  to  be  a store- 
house for  the  wedding-presents  of  the 
whole  connection,  which  were  on  show 
in  every  room;  Mrs.  March  hardly  knew 
whether  they  heightened  the  domestic  ef- 
fect or  took  from  it;  but  they  enabled  her 
to  verify  with  the  custodian's  help  certain 
royal  intermarriages  which  she  had  been 
in  doubt  about  before.  Her  zeal  for  these 
made  such  favor  with  him  that  he  did  not 
spare  them  a portrait  of  all  those  which 
March  hoped  to  escape;  he  passed  them 
over,  scarcely  able  to  stand,  to  the  gar- 
dener, who  was  to  show  them  the  open- 
air  theatre  where  Goethe  used  to  take 
part  in  the  plays. 

TheNatur-Theaterwasof  a classic  ideal, 
realized  in  the  trained  vines  and  clipped 
trees  which  formed  the  coulisses.  There 
was  a grassy  space  for  the  chorus  and  the 
commoner  audience,  and  then  a few  semi- 
circular gradines  cut  fn  the  turf,  one  above 
another,  where  the  more  honored  specta- 
tors sat.  Behind  the  seats  were  plinths 
bearing  the  busts  of  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Wieland,  and  Herder.  It  was  all  very 
pretty,  and  if  ever  the  weather  in  Weimar 
was  dry  enough  to  permit  a performance, 
it  must  have  been  charming  to  see  a play 
in  that  open  day  to  which  the  drama  is 
native,  though  in  the  late  hours  it  now 
keeps  in  the  thick  air  of  modern  theatres 
it  has  long  forgotten  the  fact.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  be  Greek  under  a German 
sky,  even  when  it  was  not  actually  min- 
ing, but  March  held  that  with  Goethe’s 
help  it  might  have  been  done  at  Weimar, 
and  his  wife  and  he  showed  themselves 
such  enthusiasts  for  the  Natur- Theater 
that  the  walnut-faced  old  gardener  who 
showed  it  put  together  a sheaf  of  the  flow- 
ers that  grew  nearest  it  and  gave  them  to 
Mrs.  March  for  a souvenir. 

They  went  for  a cup  of  tea  to  the  caf6 
which  looks,  as  from  another  eyebrow  of 
the  hill,  out  over  lovely  little  Weimar  in 
the  plain  below.  In  a moment  of  sun- 
shine the  prospect  was  very  smiling,  but 
their  spirits  sank  over  their  tea  when  it 
came;  they  were  at  least  sorry  they  had 
not  asked  for  coffee.  Most  of  the  people 
about  them  were  taking  beer,  including 
the  pretty  girls  of  a young  ladies'  school, 
who  were  there  with  their  books  and 
needle  - work,  in  the  care  of  one  of  the 
teachers,  apparently  for  the  afternoon. 
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Mrs.  March  perceived  that  they  were 
not  so  much  engaged  with  their  books 
or  their  needle-work  but  they  had  eyes 
for  other  things,  and  she  followed  the 
glances  of  the  girls  till  they  rested  upon 
the  people  at  a table  somewhat  obliquely 
to  the  left.  These  were  apparently  a mo- 
ther and  daughter,  and  they  were  listen- 
ing to  a young  man  who  sat  with  his  back 
to  Mrs.  March,  and  leaned  low  over  the 
table  talking  to  them.  They  were  both 
smiling  radiantly,  and  as  the  girl  smiled 
she  kept  turning  herself  from  the  waist 
up,  and  slanting  her  face  from  this  side 
to  that,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  every  one 
saw  her  smiling. 

Mrs.  March  felt  her  husband’s  gaze  fol- 
lowing her  own,  and  she  had  just  time  to 
press  her  finger  firmly  on  his  arm  and 
reduce  his  cry  of  astonishment  to  the 
hoarse  whisper  in  which  he  gasped: 
“ Good  gracious!  It’s  the  pivotal  girl !” 

At  the  same  moment  the  girl  rose  with 
her  mother,  and  with  the  young  man,  who 
had  risen  too,  came  directly  towTard  the 
Marches  on  their  way  out  of  the  place 
without  noticing  them,  though  Burnamy 
passed  so  near  that  Mrs.  March  could  al- 
most have  touched  him. 

She  had  just  strength  to  say:  “Well, 
my  dear!  That  was  the  cut  direct.” 

She  said  this  in  order  to  have  her  hus- 
band reassure  her.  “ Nonsense ! He  nev- 
er saw  us.  Why  didn't  you  speak  to 
him?” 

“ Speak  to  him?  I never  shall  speak 
to  him  again.  No!  This  is  the  last  of 
Mr.  Burnamy  for  me.  I shouldn't  have 
minded  his  not  recognizing  us,  for,  as  you 
say,  I don’t  believe  he  saw  us;  but  if  he 
could  go  back  to  such  a girl  as  that,  and 
flirt  with  her,  after  Miss  Triscoe,  that’s  all 
I wish  to  know  of  him.  Don’t  you  try  to 
look  him  up,  Basil!  I’m  glad — yes,  I'm 
glad — he  doesn’t  know  how  Stoller  has 
come  to  feel  about  him;  he  deserves  to 
suffer,  and  I hope  lie’ll  keep  on  suffering. 
You  were  quite  right,  my  dear— and  it 
shows  how  true  your  instinct  is  in  such 
things  (I  don’t  call  it  more  than  instinct) 
— not  to  tell  him  what  Stoller  said,  and  I 
don't  want  you  ever  should.” 

She  had  risen  in  her  excitement,  and 
was  making  off  in  such  haste  that  she 
would  hardly  give  him  time  to  pay  for 
their  tea,  as  she  pulled  him  impatiently 
to  their  carriage. 

At  last  he  got  a chance  to  say, “I  don’t 
think  I can  quite  promise  that;  my  mind’s 


been  veering  round  in  the  other  direction. 
I think  I shall  tell  him.” 

“What!  After  you’ve  seen  him  flirt- 
ing with  that  girl?  Very  well,  then,  you 
wont , my  dear;  that’s  all!  He’s  behav- 
ing very  basely  to  Agatha.” 

“ What’s  his  flirtation  with  all  the  girls 
in  the  universe  to  do  with  my  duty  to 
him?  He  has  a right  to  know  what  Stol- 
ler thinks.  And  as  to  his  behaving  badly 
toward  Miss  Triscoe,  how  has  he  done  it? 
So  far  as  you  know,  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever between  them.  She  either  refused 
him  outright,  that  last  night  in  Carlsbad, 
or  else  she  made  impossible  conditions 
with  him.  Burnamy  is  simply  consoling 
himself,  and  I don’t  blame  him.” 

“ Consoling  himself  with  a pivotal 
girl!”  cried  Mrs.  March. 

“Yes,  with  a pivotal  girl.  Her  pivo- 
tality  may  be  a nervous  idiosyncrasy,  or 
it  may  be  the  effect  of  tight  lacing;  per- 
haps she  has  to  keep  turning  and  twisting 
that  way  to  get  breath.  But  attribute 
the  worst  motive:  say  it  is  to  make  people 
look  at  her!  Well,  Burnamy  has  a right 
to  look  with  the  rest;  and  I am  not  going 
to  renounce  him  because  he  takes  refuge 
with  one  pretty  girl  from  another.  It’s 
what  men  have  been  doing  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time.” 

“ Oh,  I dare  say!” 

“Men,”  he  went  on,  “ are  very  delicate- 
ly constituted  ; very  peculiarly.  They 
have  been  known  to  seek  the  society  of 
girls  in  general,  of  any  girl,  because  some 
girl  has  made  them  happy;  and  when 
some  girl  has  made  them  unhappy,  they 
are  still  more  susceptible.  Burnamy  may 
be  merely  amusing  himself,  or  he  may  be 
consoling  himself,  but  in  either  case  I 
think  the  pivotal  girl  has  as  much  right 
to  him  as  Miss  Triscoe.  She  had  him  first; 
and  I’m  all  for  her.” 

LXI. 

Burnamy  came  away  from  seeing  the 
pivotal  girl  and  her  mother  off  on  the 
train  which  they  were  taking  that  even- 
ing for  Frankfort  and  Hombourg,  and 
strolled  back  through  the  Weimar  streets 
little  at  ease  with  himself.  While  he  was 
with  the  girl  and  near  her  he  had  felt  the 
attraction  by  which  youth  impersonally 
draws  youth,  the  charm  which  mere  maid 
has  for  mere  man;  but  once  beyond  the 
range  of  this  he  felt  sick  at  heart  and 
ashamed.  He  was  aware  of  having  used 
her  folly  as  an  anodyne  for  the  pain 
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French  humiliation  twenty-eight  years 
before,  except  in  the  multitude  of  Japan- 
ese lanterns  which  the  children  were  ev- 
erywhere carrying  at  the  ends  of  sticks. 
Babies  had  them  in  their  carriages,  and 
the  effect  of  the  floating  lights  in  the 
winding,  up-and-down -hill  streets  was 
charming  even  to  Burnamy’s  lack-lustre 
eyes.  He  went  by  his  hotel  and  on  to  a 
cafe  with  a garden,  where  there  was  a 
patriotic  concert  promised  ; he  supped 
there,  and  then  sat  dreamily  behind  his 
beer,  while  the  music  banged  and  brayed 
round  him  unheeded. 

Presently  he  heard  a voice  of  friendly 
banter  saying  in  English,  “May  I sit  at 
your  table?1’  and  lie  saw  an  ironical  face 
looking  down  on  him.  “There  doesn’t 
seem  any  other  place.” 

“ Why,  Mr.  March  !”  Burnamy  sprang 
up  and  wrung  the  hand  held  out  to  him,  but 
he  choked  with  his  words  of  recognition; 
it  was  so  good  to  see  this  faithful  friend 
again,  though  he  saw  him  now  as  he  had 
seen  him  last  just  when  he  had  so  little 
reason  to  be  proud  of  himself. 

March  settled  his  person  in  the  chair 
facing  Burnamy,  and  then  glanced  round 
at  the  joyful  jam  of  people  eating  and 
drinking,  under  a firmament  of  lanterns. 
“This  is  pretty,”  he  said,  “mighty  pret- 
ty. I shall  make  Mrs.  March  sorry  for 
not  coming,  when  I go  back.” 

“ Is  Mrs.  March— she  is — with  you — in 
Weimar?”  Burnamy  asked  stupidly. 

March  forbore  to  take  advantage  of 
him.  “Oh,  yes.  We  saw  you  out  at 
Belvedere  this  afternoon.  Mrs.  March 
thought  for  a moment  that  you  meant 
not  to  see  us.  A woman  likes  to  ex- 
ercise her  imagination  in  those  little 
flights.” 

“I  never  dreamed  of  your  being  there 
— I never  saw — ” Burnamy  Ijegan. 

“Of  course  not.  Neither  did  Mrs.  Et- 
kins,  nor  Miss  Etkins;  she  was  looking 
very  pretty.  Have  you  been  here  some 
time?” 

“ Not  long.  A week  or  so.  I’ve  been 
at  the  parade  at  Wurzburg.” 

“At  Wurzburg!  Ah,  how  little  the 
world  is.  or  how  large  Wurzburg  is!  We 
were  there  nearly  a week,  and  we  per- 
vaded the  place.  But  there  was  a great 
crowd  for  you  to  hide  in  from  us.  What 
had  I better  take?”  A waiter  had  come 
up,  and  was  standing  at  March’s  elbow. 
“ I suppose  I mustn’t  sit  here  without  or- 
dering something?” 
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“White  wine  and  selters,”  said  Bur- 
namy vaguely. 

“ The  very  thing!  Why  didn’t  I think 
of  it?  It’s  a divine  drink:  it  satisfies 
without  filling.  I had  it  a night  or  two 
before  we  left  home,  in  the  Madison 
Square  Roof  Garden.  Have  you  seen 
Every  Other  Week  lately?” 

“J^o,”  said  Burnamy,  with  more  spirit 
than  he  had  yet  shown. 

“ We’ve  just  got  our  mail  from  Nurem- 
berg. The  last  number  has  a poem  in  it 
that  I rather  like.”  March  laughed  to  see 
the  young  fellow’s  face  light  up  with  joy- 
ful consciousness.  “Come  round  to  my 
hotel,  after  you’re  tired  here,  and  I’ll  let 
you  see  it.  There's  no  hurry.  Did  you 
notice  the  little  children  with  their  lan- 
terns, as  you  came  along?  It’s  the  gen- 
tlest effect  that  a warlike  memory  ever 
came  to.  The  French  themselves  couldn’t 
have  minded  those  innocents  carrying 
those  soft  lights  on  the  day  of  their  dis- 
aster. You  ought  to  get  something  out 
of  that,  and  I've  got  a subject  in  trust 
for  you  from  Rose  Adding.  He  and  his 
mother  were  at  Wurzburg;  I’m  sorry  to 
say  the  poor  little  chap  didn’t  seem  very 
well.  They’ve  gone  to  Holland  for  the 
sea  air.”  March  had  been  talking  for 
quantity  in  compassion  of  the  embarrass- 
ment in  which  Burnamy  seemed  bound ; 
but  he  questioned  how  far  he  ought  to 
bring  comfort  to  the  young  fellow  mere- 
ly because  he  liked  him.  So  far  as  he 
could  make  out,  Burnamy  had  been  do- 
ing rather  less  than  nothing  to  retrieve 
himself  since  they  had  met;  and  it  was 
by  an  impulse  that  he  could  not  have 
logically  defended  to  Mrs.  March  that  he 
resumed:  “We  found  another  friend  of 
yours  in  Wurzburg — Mr.  Stoller.” 

* 4 Mr.  Stoller?”  Burnamy  faintly  echoed. 

“ Yes;  he  was  there  to  give  his  daugh- 
ters a holiday  during  the  manoeuvres ; and 
they  made  the  most  of  it.  He  wanted  us 
to  go  to  the  parade  with  his  family;  but 
we  declined..  The  twins  were  pretty  near- 
ly the  death  of  General  Triscoe.” 

Again  Burnamy  echoed  him.  “Gen- 
eral Triscoe?” 

“Oh,  yes:  I didn’t  tell  you.  General 
Triscoe  and  his  daughter  had  come  on 
with  Mrs.  Adding  and  Rose.  Kenby — 
you  remember  Kenby,  on  the  Norumbiaf 
— Kenby  happened  to  be  there,  too;  we 
were  quite  a family  party ; and  Stoller 
got  the  general  to  drive  out  to  the  ma- 
noeuvres with  him  and  his  girls.” 
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Now  that  he  was  launched,  March 
rather  enjoyed  letting  himself  go.  He 
did  not  know  what  he  should  say  to  Mrs. 
March  when  he  came  to  confess  having 
told  Rurnamv  everything  before  she  got 
a chance  at  him ; he  pushed  on  recklessly, 
upon  the  principle,  which  probably  will 
not  hold  in  morals,  that  one  may  as  well 
be  hung  for  a sheep  as  a lamb.  “ I have 
a message  for  you  from  Mr.  Stoller.” 

“ For  me?’1  Burnamy  gasped. 

44  IVe  been  wondering  how  I should 
put  it,  for  I hadn't  expected  to  see  you. 
But  it’s  simply  this : he  wants  you  to 
know — and  he  seemed  to  want  me  to 
know — that  he  doesn't  hold  you  account- 
able  in  the  way  he  did.  He's  thought  it 
all  over,  and  he's  decided  that  he  had  no 
right  to  expect  you  to  save  him  from  his 
own  ignorance  where  he  was  making  a 
show  of  knowledge.  As  he  said,  he 
doesn’t  choose  to  plead  the  baby  act.  He 
says  that  you're  all  right,  and  your  place 
on  the  paper  is  open  to  you.” 

Burnamy  had  not  been  very  prompt 
before,  but  now  he  seemed  braced  for  in- 
stant response.  44  I think  he's  wrong,” 
he  said,  so  harshly  that  the  people  at  the 
next  table  looked  round.  44  His  feeling 
as  he  does  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fact,  and  it  doesn't  let  me  out.” 

March  would  have  liked  to  take  him  in 
his  arms;  he  merely  said:  44 1 think  you’re 
quite  right,  as  to  that.  But  there's  such 
a thing  as  forgiveness,  you  know.  It 
doesn't  change  the  nature  of  what  you've 
done;  but  as  far  as  the  sufferer  from  it  is 
concerned,  it  annuls  it.” 

“Yes,  I understand  that.  But  I can't 
accept  his  forgiveness  if  I hate  him.” 

44  But  perhaps  you  won’t  always  hate 
him.  Some  day  you  may  have  a chance 
to  do  him  a good  turn.  It's  rather  ba- 
nal; but  there  doesn't  seem  any  other 
way.  Well,  I have  given  you  his  mes- 
sage. Are  you  going  with  me  to  get  that 
poem  ?” 

When  March  had  given  Burnamy  the 
paper  at  his  hotel,  and  Burnamy  had  put 
it  in  his  pocket,  the  young  man  said  he 
thought  he  would  take  some  coffee,  and 
he  asked  March  to  join  him  in  the  din- 
ing-room where  they  had  stood  talking. 

“ No,  thank  you,”  said  the  elder,  44 1 
don't  propose  sitting  up  all  night,  and 
you'll  excuse  me  if  I go  to  bed  now.  It’s 
a little  informal  to  leave  a guest — ” 

‘4  You're  not  leaving  a guest!  I’m  at 
home  here.  I'm  staying  in  this  hotel  too.” 


March  said,  44  Oh!”  and  then  he  added 
abruptly,  44  Good-night,”  and  went  up 
stairs  under  the  fresco  of  the  five  poets. 

44  Whom  were  you  talking  with  below  f 
asked  Mrs.  March  through  the  door  open- 
ing into  his  room  from  hers. 

44  Burnamy,”  he  answered  from  within. 
44  He’s  staying  in  this  house.  He  let  me 
know  just  as  I was  going  to  turn  him  out 
for  the  night.  It’s  one  of  those  little  un- 
candors of  his  that  throw  suspicion  on  his 
honesty  in  great  things.” 

44  Oh ! Then  you’ve  been  telling  11101,” 
she  said,  with  a mental  bound  high  above 
and  far  beyond  the  point. 

“Everything.” 

44  About  Stoller,  too?” 

44  About  Stoller  and  his  daughters,  and 
Mrs.  Adding  and  Rose  and  Kenby  and 
General  Triscoe  and  Agatha.” 

44  Very  well.  That's  what  I call  shabby. 
Don’t  ever  talk  to  me  again  about  the  in- 
consistency of  women.  But  now  there's 
something  perfectlv  fearful.” 

44  What  is  it?” 

44  A letter  from  Miss  Triscoe  came  after 
you  were  gone,  asking  us  to  find  rooms  in 
some  hotel  for  her  and  her  father  to-mor- 
row. He  isn’t  well,  and  they’re  coming. 
And  I’ve  telegraphed  them  to  come  here~ 
Now  what  do  you  say?” 

LX  II. 

They  could  see  no  way  out  of  the  trou- 
ble, and  Mrs.  March  could  not  resign  her- 
self to  it  till  her  husband  suggested  that 
she  should  consider  it  providential.  This 
touched  the  lingering  superstition  in 
which  she  had  been  ancestrally  taught 
to  regard  herself  as  a means,  when  in  a 
very  tight  place,  and  to  leave  the  respon- 
sibility with  the  moral  government  of  the 
universe.  As  she  now  perceived,  it  had 
been  the  same  as  ordered  that  they  should 
see  Burnamy  under  such  conditions  in 
the  afternoon  that  they  could  not  sjieak 
to  him,  and  hear  where  he  was  staying: 
and  in  an  inferior  degree  it  had  been  the 
same  as  ordered  that  March  should  see 
him  in  the  evening  and  tell  him  every- 
thing, so  that  she  should  know  just  how  to 
act  when  she  saw  him  in  the  morning.  If 
he  could  plausibly  account  for  the  renewal 
of  his  flirtation  with  Miss  Etkins,  or  if  he 
seemed  generally  worthy  apart  from  that, 
she  could  forgive  him. 

It  was  so  pleasant  when  he  came  in  at 
breakfast  with  his  well -remembered  smile 
that  she  did  not  require  from  him  any 
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explicit  defence.  While  they  talked  she 
was  righting  herself  in  an  undercurrent 
of  drama  with  Miss  Triscoe,  and  explain- 
ing  to  her  that  they  could  not  possi- 
bly wait  over  for  her  and  her  father  in 
Weimar,  but  must  be  off  that  day  for 
Berlin,  as  they  had  made  all  their  plans. 
It  was  not  easy,  even  in  drama  where 
one  has  everything  one’s  own  way,  to 
prove  that  she  could  not  without  impiety 
so  far  interfere  with  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence as  to  prevent  Miss  Triscoe’s  coming 
with  her  father  to  the  same  hotel  where 
Burnamy  was  staying.  She  contrived, 
indeed,  to  persuade  her  that  she  had  not 
known  he  was  staying  there  when  she 
telegraphed  them  where  to  come,  and  that 
in  the  absence  of  any  open  confidence 
from  Miss  Triscoe  she  was  not  obliged  to 
suppose  that  his  presence  would  be  em- 
barrassing. 

March  proposed  leaving  her  with  Burna- 
my while  he  went  up  into  the  town  and  de- 
spatched some  odds  and  ends  of  sight  seeing 
which  had  remained  over,  and  as  soon  as 
March  got  himself  away  she  came  to  busi- 
ness, breaking  altogether  from  the  inner 
drama  with  MissTriscoe  and  devoting  her- 
self to  Burnamy.  They  had  already  got 
so  far  as  to  have  mentioned  the  meeting 
with  the  Triscoes  in  Wurzburg,  and  she 
said:  “ Did  Mr.  March  tell  you  they  were 
coming  here?  Or,  no!  We  hadn’t  heard 
then.  Yes,  they  are  coming  to-morrow. 
They  may  be  going  to  stay  some  time. 
She  talked  of  Weimar  when  we  first  spoke 
of  Germany  on  the  ship.”  Burnamy  said 
nothing,  and  she  suddenly  added,  with  a 
sharp  glance,  “They  wanted  us  to  get 
them  rooms,  and  we  advised  their  coming 
to  this  house.”  He  started  very  satisfac- 
torily, and  “ Do  you  think  they  would  be 
comfortable,  here?”  she  pursued. 

“Oh,  yes,  very.  They  can  have  my 
room;  it’s  southeast;  I shall  be  going 
into  other  quarters.”  She  did  not  say 
anything;  and  “Mrs.  March,”  he  began 
again,  “what  is  the  use  of  my  beating 
about  the  bush?  You  must  know  what 
I went  back  to  Carlsbad  for,  that  night — ” 

“No  one  ever  told — ” 

“ Well,  you  must  have  made  a pretty 
good  guess.  But  it  was  a failure.  I 
ought  to  have  failed,  and  I did.  She  said 
that  unless  her  father  liked  it—  And  ap- 
parently he  hasn’t  liked  it.”  Burnamy 
smiled  ruefully. 

“ How  do  you  know?  She  didn’t  know 
where  you  were !” 


“She  could  have  got  word  to  me  if  she 
had  had  good  news  for  me.  They’ve  for- 
warded other  letters  from  Pupp’s.  But 
it’s  all  right;  I had  no  business  to  go 
back  to  Carlsbad.  Of  course  you  didn’t 
know  I was  in  this  house  when  you  told 
them  to  come;  and  I must  clear  out.  I 
had  better  clear  out  of  Weimar,  too.” 

“ No,  I don’t  think  so;  I have  no  right 
to  pry  into  your  affairs,  but — ” 

“Oh,  they’re  wide  enough  open!” 

“And  you  may  have  changed  your 
mind.  I thought  you  might, when  I saw 
you  yesterday  at  Belvedere — ” 

“ I was  only  trying  to  make  bad  worse.” 

“ Then  I think  the  situation  has 
changed  entirely  through  what  Mr.  Stol- 
ler  said  to  Mr.  March.” 

“I  can’t  see  how  it  has.  I committed 
an  act  of  shabby  treachery,  and  I’m  as 
much  to  blame  as  if  he  still  wanted  to 
punish  me  for  it.” 

“ Did  Mr.  March  say  that  to  you?” 

“ No ; I said  that  to  Mr.  March ; and  he 
couldn’t  answer  it,  and  you  can’t.  You’re 
very  good,  and  very  kind,  but  you  can’t 
answer  it.” 

“ I can  answer  it  very  well,”  she  boast- 
ed, but  she  could  find  nothing  better  to 
say  than,  “It’s  your  duty  to  her  to  see 
her  and  let  her  know.” 

“ Doesn’t  she  know  already?” 

“ She  has  a right  to  know  it  from  you. 
I think  you  are  morbid,  Mr.  Burnamy. 
You  know  very  well  I didn’t  like  your 
doing  that  to  Mr.  Stoller.  I didn’t  say  so 
at  the  time,  because  you  seemed  to  feel  it 
enough  yourself.  But  I did  like  your 
owning  up  to  it,”  and  here  Mrs.  March 
thought  it  time  to  trot  out  her  borrow- 
ed battle-horse  again.  “ My  husband  al- 
ways says  that  if  a person  owns  up  to  an 
error,  fully  and  faithfully,  as  you’ve  al- 
ways done,  they  make  it  the  same  in  its 
consequences  to  them  as  if  it  had  never 
been  done.” 

“ Does  Mr.  March  say  that?”  asked  Bur- 
namy with  a relenting  smile. 

“Indeed  he  does!” 

Burnamy  hesitated ; then  he  asked, 
gloomily  again:  “And  what  about  the 
consequences  to  the  other  fellow?” 

“A  woman,”  said  Mrs.  March,  “has 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  And  besides, 
I think  you’ve  done  all  you  could  to  save 
Mr.  Stoller  from  the  consequences.” 

“I  haven’t  done  auy thing.” 

“No  matter.  You  would  if  you  could. 
I wonder,”  she  broke  off,  to  prevent  his 
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persistence  at  a point  where  her  nerves 
were  beginning  to  give  way,  “ what  can 
be  keeping  Mr.  March?” 

Nothing  much  more  important,  it  ap- 
peared later,  than  the  pleasure  of  saunter- 
ing through  the  streets  on  the  way  to  the 
house  of  Schiller,  and  looking  at  the  pret- 
ty children  going  to  school,  with  books 
under  their  arms.  It  was  the  day  for  the 
schools  to  open  after  the  long  summer 
vacation,  and  there  was  a freshness  of  ex- 
pectation in  the  shining  faces  which,  if  it 
could  not  light  up  his  own  gray  beard 
visage,  could  at  least  touch  his  heart. 

When  he  reached  the  Schiller  house  he 
found  that  it  was  really  not  the  Schiller 
house, v but  the  Schiller  flat,  of  three  or 
four  rooms,  one  flight  up, whose  windows 
look  out  upon  the  street  named  after  the 
poet.  The  whole  place  is  bare  and  clean ; 
in  one  corner  of  the  large  room  front- 
ing the  street  stands  Schiller’s  writing- 
table,  with  his  chair  before  it;  with  the 
foot  extending  toward  this  there  stands, 
in  another  corner,  the  narrow  bed  on 
which  he  died;  some  withered  wreaths 
on  the  pillow  frame  a picture  of  his 
death-mask,  which  at  first  glance  is  like 
his  dead  face  lying  there.  It  is  all  rather 
tasteless  and  all  rather  touching,  and  the 
place  with  its  meagre  appointments,  as 
compared  with  the  rich  Goethe  house, 
suggests  that  personal  competition  with 
Goethe  in  which  Schiller  is  always  fall- 
ing into  the  second  place.  Whether  it 
will  be  finally  so  with  him  in  literature  it 
is  too  early  to  ask  of  time,  and  upon  other 
points  eternity  will  not  be  interrogated. 
“The  great  Goethe  and  the  good  Schil- 
ler,” they  remain ; and  yet,  March  reason- 
ed, there  was  something  good  in  Goethe 
and  something  great  in  Schiller. 

He  was  so  full  of  the  pathos  of  their 
inequality  before  the  world  that  he  did 
not  heed  the  warning  on  the  door  of  the 
pastry -shop  near  the  Schiller  house,  and 
on  opening  it  he  bedaubed  his  hand  with 
the  fresh  paint  on  it.  He  was  then  in 
such  a state  that  he  could  not  bring  his 
mind  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  which 
cakes  his  wife  would  probably  prefer,  and 
he  stood  helplessly  holding  up  his  hand 
till  the  good  woman  behind  the  counter 
discovered  his  plight,  and  uttered  a loud 
cry  of  compassion.  She  ran  and  got  a 
wet  napkin,  which  she  rubbed  with  soap, 
and  then  she  instructed  him  by  word  and 
gesture  to  rub  his  hand  upon  it,  and  she 
did  not  leave  him  till  his  rescue  was  com- 


plete. He  let  her  choose  a variety  of  the 
cakes  for  him,  and  came  away  with  a gay 
paper  bag  full  of  them,  and  with  the  feel- 
ing that  he  had  been  in  more  intimate  re- 
lations with  the  life  of  Weimar  than  trav- 
ellers were  often  privileged  to  be.  He 
argued  from  the  instant  and  intelligent 
sympathy  of  the  pastry  woman  a high 
grade  of  culture  in  all  classes;  and  he  con- 
ceived the  notion  of  pretending  to  Mrs. 
March  that  he  had  got  these  cakes  from  a 
descendant  of  Schiller. 

His  deceit  availed  with  her  for  the 
brief  moment  in  which  she  always,  after 
so  many  years’  experience  of  his  duplic- 
ity, believed  anything  he  told  her.  They 
dined  merrily  together  at  their  hotel,  and 
then  Burnamy  came  down  to  the  station 
with  them  and  was  very  comfortable  to 
March  in  helping  him  to  get  their  tick- 
ets and  their  baggage  registered.  The 
train  which  was  to  take  them  to  Halle, 
where  they  were  to  change  for  Berlin, 
was  rather  late,  and  they  had  but  ten 
minutes  after  it  came  in  before  it  would 
start  again.  Mrs.  March  was  watching 
impatiently  at  the  window  of  the  waiting- 
room  for  the  dismounting  passengers  to 
clear  the  platform  and  allow  the  doors 
to  be  opened:  suddenly  she  gave  a cry, 
and  turned  and  ran  into  the  passage  by 
which  the  new  arrivals  were  pouring 
out  toward  the  superabundant  omnibuses. 
March  and  Burnamy,  who  had  beeu  talking 
apart,  mechanically  rushed  after  her  and 
found  her  kissing  Miss  Triscoe  and  shak- 
ing hands  with  the  general  amidst  a tem- 
pest of  questions  and  answers,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  Triscoes  had  got  tired 
of  staying  in  Wurzburg,  and  had  simply 
come  on  to  Weimar  a day  sooner  than 
they  had  intended. 

The  general  was  rather  much  bundled 
up  for  a day  which  was  mild  for  a Ger- 
man summer  day,  and  he  coughed  out  an 
explanation  that  he  had  taken  an  abom- 
inable cold  at  that  ridiculous  parade,  and 
had  not  shaken  it  off  yet.  He  had  a no- 
tion that  change  of  air  would  be  better 
for  him;  it  could  not  be  worse. 

He  seemed  a little  vague  as  to  Burnamy, 
rather  than  inimical.  While  the  ladies 
were  still  talking  eagerly  together  in  prof- 
fer and  acceptance  of  Mrs.  March's  lamen- 
tations that  she  should  be  going  away 
just  as  Miss  Triscoe  was  coming,  he  asked 
if  the  omnibus  for  their  hotel  was  there. 
He  by  no  means  resented  Burnarnv's  as- 
surance that  it  was,  and  he  did  not  re- 
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fuse  to  let  him  order  their  baggage,  little 
and  large,  loaded  upon  it.  By  the  time 
this  was  done,  Mrs.  March  and  Miss  Tris- 
coe  had  so  far  detached  themselves  from 
each  other  that  they  could  separate  after 
one  more  formal  expression  of  regret 
and  forgiveness.  With  a lament  into 
which  she  poured  a world  of  inarticulate 
emotions,  Mrs.  March  wrenched  herself 
from  the  place,  and  suffered  herself  to  be 
pushed  toward  her  train.  But  with  the 


last  long  look  which  she  cast  over  her 
shoulder,  before  she  vanished  into  the 
waiting-room,  she  saw  Miss  Triscoe  and 
Burnamy  transacting  the  elaborate  polite- 
nesses of  amiable  strangers  with  regard  .to 
the  very  small  bag  which  the  girl  had  in 
her  hand.  He  succeeded  in  relieving  her 
of  it;  and  then  he  led  the  way  out  of  the 
station  on  the  left  of  the  general,  while 
Miss  Triscoe  brought  up  the  rear. 

[to  be  continued.] 


SEWARD’S  PROPOSITION  OF  APRIL  1,1861,* 

FOR  A FOREIGN  WAR  AND  A DICTATORSHIP 
BY  FREDERIC  BANCROFT 


NOT  until  about  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury afterward  was  it  known  that 
on  April  1,  1861,  Seward  had  passed 
a formal  criticism  on  the  way  Lincoln’s 
administration  had  been  conducted  since 
the  inauguration,  and  had  proposed  that 
the  whole  policy  be  changed ; that  a course 
be  adopted  that  would  surely  have  stirred 
up  a war  between  two  hemispheres,  and 
that  he,  the  Secretary  of  State,  be  made 
practical  dictator.  But  no  biographer  of 
either  Lincoln  or  Seward  has  ever  ex- 
plained how  Seward  advanced,  step  by 
step,  to  this  astounding  proposition.  It 
was  evident  that  Seward’s  aim  was  to 
rule  the  administration,  but  just  why  he 
made  this  proposition,  and  how  much  or 
little  there  was  in  our  foreign  relations 
to  warrant  it,  are  questions  that  have 
never  been  answered ; vet,  without  know- 
ing the  answer  to  them,  one  cannot  fully 
understand  either  Seward  or  Lincoln  at 
the  most  critical  time  in  their  lives. 

Up  to  1861,  Seward  was  the  truest 
exponent  of  the  Republican  party  as 
an  effective  political  organization.  Al- 
though he  was  defeated  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1860,  his  pres- 
tige was  hardly  at  all  lessened.  He 
was  the  chief  feature  on  the  Republican 
side  during  the  subsequent  campaign. 
Shortly  after  Lincoln’s  election  he  was 
invited  to  become  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  new  administration.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1860-61,  when  States  were  seced- 

* This  subject  is  treated  more  fully,  and  the  au- 
thorities are  cited,  in  the  author’s  Life  of  William 
II.  Seward,  which  is  to  be  published  presently. 


ing  and  Southerners  were  planning  the 
destruction  of  Federal  authority  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  when  most 
of  the  Northern  Democrats  were  un- 
willing to  do  anything  that  would  en- 
courage Buchanan  to  prevent  the  seizure 
of  Federal  property  in  the  South,  and 
when  the  Republicans  were  divided  in 
opinion  and  were  in  a helpless  minority, 
Seward  assumed  what  he  called  “a  sort 
of  dictatorship  for  defence.”  This  referred 
especially  to  his  zealous  efforts,  more  or 
less  in  conjunction  with  General  Scott 
and  Attorney -General  Stanton,  to  have 
Washington  quietly  guarded  against  in- 
vasion from  Maryland  or  Virginia,  and 
to  keep  a close  watch  on  the  movements 
of  the  secessionists  both  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  in  Congress.  Seward’s  more 
extensive  aim  was  to  unite  all  men  who 
were  opposed  to  secession,  and  to  allay  the 
fears  of  the  Southerners  that  the  Repub- 
licans intended  to  attack  slavery  with- 
in the  States.  He  did  not  favor  forci- 
ble resistance  to  what  was  occurring,  but 
<he  displayed  a cheerful  confidence  that 
secession  would  not  be  successful.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  would  support  a consti- 
tutional amendment  prohibiting  interfer- 
ence with  slavery  in  the  States  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  and  would  help  forward 
a movement  for  a constitutional  conven- 
tion where  grievances  might  be  heard  and 
corrected.  By  showing  the  advantage 
and  necessity  of  the  Union  he  undertook 
to  bring  all  Unionists  into  friendly  and 
sympathetic  relations.  He  opposed  every- 
thing that  he  thought  would  hinder  these 
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aims  and  create  excitement,  and  precipi- 
tate violent  action  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
federate government,  which  began  to  take 
shape  early  in  February. 

. This  policy  was  not  what  one  would 
have  expected  from  his  previous  opin- 
ions, but  the  necessities  of  the  time  and 
the  results  of  his  action  have  justified  it. 
There  was  need  that  he — the  Republican 
leader  past,  present,  and  prospective — 
should  adopt  some  general  course  of  ac- 
tion, and  no  one  has  ever  suggested  what 
course  he  might  have  taken  that  would 
make  the  status  better  on  March  4,  1861. 

If  Buchanan  had  dared  to  follow  the 
example  of  Jackson  when  dealing  with 
nullification,  it  would  have  been  Sew- 
ard’s plain  duty  to  support  a policy  of 
vigorous  repression  of  disunion  ; but  with- 
out Buchanan's  lead  a demand  on  Sew- 
ard's part  for  coercion  would  have  warn- 
ed the  secessionists  to  make  haste  while 
the  Republicans  were  still  helpless.  As  it 
was,  Seward  had  at  least  encouraged  the 
Southern  Unionists  outside  of  the  cotton 
States  ; he  had  materially  helped  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  secession,  and  he  had 
also  brought  about  more  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  milder  men  of  each  sec- 
tion, and  had  thereby  kept  open  for  the 
new  administration  the  question  of  war 
or  peace.  And  there  was  as  much  truth 
as  egotism  in  his  declaration  to  Lincoln, 
on  February  24:  “Only  the  soothing 
words  which  I have  spoken  have  saved 
us  and  carried  us  along  thus  far.  Every 
loyal  man,  and  indeed  every  disloyal 
man,  in  the  South  will  tell  you  this.” 

He  had  found  a modus  vivendi.  Oth- 
erwise there  would  have  remained  no 
Union  that  Lincoln  could  save. 

I. 

After  March  4,  1861,  the  Republicans 
had  possession  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government  and  practical  control  of 
Congress,  and  therefore  they  were  bound 
to  adopt  a vigorous  and  definite  policy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington were  opposed  to  coercion,  and 
many  of  them  were  in  sympathy  with 
secession.  The  well-organized  and  deter- 
mined Confederacy  of  seven  States  was 
not  immediately  in  front  of  the  national 
capital,  but  it  rested  safely  behind  a 
double  row  of  States,  which  promised 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  a vast  series  of 
defensive  fortifications.  If  the  Confed- 
eracy had  gained  possession  of  all  the  forts 


within  its  territory,  as  it  had  of  the  post- 
offices  and  custom  - houses,  there  would 
probably  have  been  no  war  except  as  a re- 
sult of  the  secession  of  States  farther  north. 
But  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  Harborand 
in  sightof  the  fountain  of  secession,  was  still 
held  by  United  States  troops.  They  also 
retained  possession  of  Fort  Pickens,  off 
Pensacola,  Florida,  which  was  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  Gulf.  Neither  Fort  Sum- 
ter nor  Fort  Pickens  could  be  surrendered 
or  evacuated  voluntarily  without  national 
humiliation  and  a confession  of  inability 
or  fear  to  resist  disunion.  Nor  could  the 
Confederacy  consent  to  the  retention  of 
these  forts  by  the  United  States  without 
inviting  the  reproach  that  the  new  govern- 
ment had  not  the  courage  to  assert  the 
sovereignty  it  claimed.  Hence  the  chiefs 
on  eacli  side  calculated  that  if  there  was  to 
be  a war  it  would  begin  at  one  of  these 
points.  So  far  a conflict  had  been  avoid- 
ed by  means  of  mutual  agreements.  The 
Confederates  in  each  locality  had  promised 
not  to  attack  the  neighboring  fort  on  con- 
dition that  Buchanan  would  not  endeavor 
to  re-enforce  it.  The  effect  of  this  was 
highly  beneficial  to  the  secessionists.  Ev- 
ery day  the  resources  of  Major  Anderson, 
who  was  in  command  of  Fort  Sumter,  be- 
came less,  while  South  Carolina  was  sur- 
rounding the  harbor  with  forts  and  ob- 
structing the  channel.  Although  the 
Brooklyn  and  other  war-ships,  with  hun- 
dreds of  troops  aboard,  hovered  about  Fort 
Pickens,  and  might  have  re-enforced  it 
and  removed  all  danger  of  its  seizure,  this 
ill-balanced  truce,  so  stupid  and  cowardly 
on  Buchanan’s  part,  tied  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  officers,  while  the  Confed- 
erates planted  batteries  and  prepared  for 
offensive  warfare.  There  is  no  positive 
evidence  that  Lincoln  ever  said  directly 
that  Sumter  would  be  evacuated,  but  there 
are  many  signs  that  he  thought  such  an 
outcome  likely.  However,  he  continued 
to  make  inquiries  and  to  study  the  great 
national  crisis. 

Seward  really  believed  that  his  assur- 
ances, in  December,  that  in  sixty  days  the 
skies  would  be  brighter,  had  been  warrant- 
ed, and  that  he  had  “brought  the  ship 
off  the  sands.”  When  Southerners  and 
their  friends  had  questioned  his  abil- 
ity to  make  his  policy  that  of  the  Re- 
publican administration,  he  had  pointed 
to  his  influence  over  General  Scott,  the 
head  of  the  army,  and,  until  recently, 
the  chief  of  the  coercionists.  To  those 
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who  still  doubted  he  was  able  to  show  a 
letter  which  the  general  had  addressed  to 
him  on  March  3,  as  if  the  Secretary  of  State, 
instead  of  the  President,  were  to  choose 
the  line  of  action  for  the  incoming  admin- 
istration. Liucoln  had  followed  Seward’s 
suggestions  about  changing  passages  in 
the  draft  of  the  inaugural  address;  and 
although  he  had  not  allowed  Seward’s 
friends  to  have  undue  influence  in  the 
selection  of  the  cabinet,  he  had  declined 
to  accept  Seward’s  consequent  request  to 
be  excused  from  becoming  Secretary  of 
State,  saying  that  the  public  interests  de- 
manded he  should  take  that  office.  Sew- 
ard’s importance  and  experience  in  the 
past  were  the  best  preparation  for  the  time 
when  the  new  administration  could  meet, 
with  charity  and  patience,  what  was  de- 
clared to  be  groundless  fear,  when  re- 
wards and  punishments  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  warnings  and  promises. 

On  March  15  Lincoln  requested  each 
member  of  his  cabinet  to  give  a written 
opinion  on  this  question:  “Assuming  it 
to  be  possible  now  to  provision  Fort  Sum- 
ter, under  all  the  circumstances  is  it  wise 
to  attempt  it?”  Seward  answered  in  the 
negative,  because  he  thought  that  such 
an  attempt  would  probably  initiate  a civil 
war,  which  he  regarded  “ as  the  most  dis- 
astrous and  deplorable  of  national  calam- 
ities.” Therefore  he  had  studied  how  to 
save  the  Union  without  war.  He  believed 
that  even  in  South  Carolina  there  was  a 
4 4 profound  and  permanent  national  sen- 
timent” that  “could  ultimately  be  relied 
upon  to  rally  the  people  of  the  seceding 
States  to  reverse,  upon  due  deliberation, 
all  the  popular  acts  of  legislatures  and 
conventions  by  which  they  were  hastily 
and  violently  committed  to  disunion.” 
His  policy  was  to  try  conciliation  so  as 
to  strengthen  the  Southern  Unionists, 
and  thereby  peaceably  secure  the  con- 
tinuance of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Ar- 
kansas in  the  Union.  “It  is  through 
their  good  and  patriotic  offices,”  he  said, 
“ that  I look  to  see  the  Union  sentiment 
revived  and  brought  once  more  into  ac- 
tivity in  the  seceding  States,  and  through 
this  agency  those  States  themselves  re- 
turning into  the  Union.”  Because  all 
the  slave  States  believed  in  the  right  of 
secession,  it  was  well  known  that  they 
would  regard  any  attempt  to  coerce  the 
cotton  States  as  positive  evidence  that 
the  Republicans  intended  to  disregard  the 


Constitution  and  make  an  attack  upon 
slavery.  As  it  was  foreseen  that  the  Union 
was  to  be  saved  or  lost  according  to  the 
action  of  the  border  slave  States,  they 
must  be  treated  so  as  to  prevent  their  join- 
ing the  Confederacy.  Seward  believed 
that  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  would 
be  taken  as  the  best  evidence  of  the  peace- 
ful intentions  of  the  administration,  and 
that,  as  a result,  several  of  the  loyal  slave 
States  would  come  out  positively  and 
finally  against  secession. 

Virginia  was  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant and  promising  of  the  doubtful 
States.  She  had  led  in  the  movement 
that  brought  about  a peace  conference 
in  Washington.  And  although  this  con- 
ference failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose, 
it  discouraged  violent  action,  and  for 
a time  greatly  strengthened  the  large 
majority  of  Unionists  in  the  Virginia 
State  convention,  which  had  been  in  ses- 
sion since  February  13,  1861.  Seward’s 
expectation  was  that  by  the  evacuation 
of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  avoidance  of 
all  signs  of  coercion  this  convention 
could  be  induced  to  adjourn.  This  was 
the  main  question,  and  all  others  were 
considered  in  regard  to  their  effect  upon 
it.  Getting  rid  of  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion would  make  the  immediate  secession 
of  the  State  impossible.  Then  the  next 
dangerous  question  could  be  taken  up, 
and  perhaps  a movement  for  a conven- 
tion of  the  loyal  slave  States,  probably 
at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  could  be  begun; 
and  it  was  hoped  that  this  convention 
would  be  followed  within  a few  months 
by  a constitutional  convention  for  the 
settlement  of  all  the  difficulties.  The 
members  of  the  Virginia  convention  con- 
tinued their  debates  while  the  administra- 
tion was  considering  what  policy  to  adopt. 

Excepting  some  phases  of  the  purely 
military  question,  all  the  conclusions  that 
Seward  had  urged  for  the  evacuation  of 
Fort  Sumter  applied  with  about  equal 
force  to  Fort  Pickens.  Even  on  the  mil- 
itary side  of  the  question,  the  difference, 
whicli  was  chiefly  one  of  time  and  degree, 
would  disappear  with  the  carrying  out  of 
Seward’s  plan.  His  attitude  meant  a waiv- 
ing of  sovereign  rights,  a voluntary  pa- 
ralysis in  administration,  and  the  accept- 
ance temporarily  of  whatever  might  be 
necessary  to  avoid  war.  The  prejudices 
and  fears  of  the  Southerners  must  be  al- 
lowed to  wear  off  in  quiet.  But  as  yet 
Fort  Sumter  was  the  only  very  urgent 
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question,  for  it  was  known  that  the  gar- 
rison would  be  starved  out  unless  repro- 
visioned by  the  middle  of  April.  Sew- 
ard s opinion  in  favor  of  evacuation  was 
supported  by  the  highest  military  author- 
ity, and  by  all  the  members  of  the  cabi- 
net except  Chase  and  Montgomery  Blair. 
But  the  Republicans  of  the  Senate,  then 
in  extra  session, were  urgent  for  vigorous 
measures  for  the  protection  of  Federal 
rights  and  property.  Lincoln  remained 
uudecided,  while  he  was  making  inquiries 
by  two  or  three  independent  means  as  to 
the  status  in  South  Carolina. 

II. 

Meantime  a very  annoying  collateral 
question  had  arisen.  On  February  27, 
Martin  J.  Crawford,  John  Forsyth,  and  A. 
B.  Roman  had  been  appointed  Confederate 
Commissioners  to  the  United  States,  in 
the  hope  that  they  could  obtain  a recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  their  govern- 
ment. In  case  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  refuse  to  receive  them,  or  to 
open  negotiations,  but  be  willing  to  refer 
the  subject  to  the  Senate,  they  were  in- 
structed to  accede.  Or  if  he  should  pro- 
pose to  withhold  a reply  to  their  com- 
munication until  Congress  assembled  and 
pronounced  a decision  in  the  premises, 
they  were  to  oppose  no  obstacle,  provided, 
in  either  case,  they  received  from  him 
satisfactory  assurances  that  the  existing 
peaceful  status  as  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments should  be  rigidly  maintained, 
and  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  un- 
der any  pretext  whatever  by  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction,  wheth- 
er civil  or  military,  within  the  limits  of 
the  Confederacy.  It  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  they  should  secure  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  pending  nego- 
tiations. 

Dr.  William  Gwin,  whose  term  as  Sena- 
tor from  California  expired  on  March  4, 
1861,  had  already  been  used  by  Seward  as 
a means  of  letting  the  President  of  the 
Confederacy  know  that  the  intentions  and 
expectations  of  the  prospective  Secretary 
of  State  were  all  favorable  to  a peaceful 
solution  of  the  difliculties.  Seward  was 
barely  installed  in  his  new  office  when 
Gwin,  in  the  capacity  of  agent  for  the 
commissioners,  called  and  represented  it 
as  his  own  opinion  that  the  commission- 
ers were  ready  to  accept  war,  and  could 
not  admit  of  delay  unless  they  should  re- 
ceive a most  reliable  guaranty  as  to  the 


peaceful  intentions  of  the  government. 
Finally  it  was  agreed  that  the  agent 
should  bring  to  Seward  a memorandum 
stating  the  terms  on  which  the  commis- 
sioners would  consent  to  a delay,  for  a 
satisfactory  answer  could  not  be  given  by 
Seward  at  this  time.  Accordingly,  the 
agent  with  the  memorandum  called  at 
the  Department  of  State  on  the  morning 
of  March  8.  It  stated  that  the  commis- 
sioners would  postpone  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  their  mission  for  a peri- 
od not  exceeding  twenty  days,  provided 
that  the  existing  military  status  should  be 
preserved  in  every  respect.  But  Seward 
was  at  home,  and  too  ill  to  transact  any 
business.  Gwin  became  dissatisfied  and 
dropped  out  of  the  negotiations. 

Seward  soon  recovered,  and  Senator 
Hunter  of  Virginia  became  the  go-be- 
tween. The  commissioners  represented  to 
their  government  that  Seward  was  “per- 
ceptibly embarrassed  and  uneasy  ” when 
Hunter  appeared  at  the  Department  of 
State,  March  11;  for  the  Secretary  “seem- 
ed to  apprehend  the  formal  presentation 
of  the  issue  we  have  in  charge.”  Because 
it  was  believed  that  the  evacuation  ,of 
Sumter  had  been  decided  upon,  the  com- 
missioners concluded  to  forego  the  de- 
mand for  the  preservation  of  the  military 
status  and  to  insist  upon  an  informal  in- 
terview. In  reply  Seward  said  that  be- 
fore he  could  consent  he  would  have  to 
consult  the  President,  and  that  he  would 
give  Hunter  an  answer  the  next  day. 
But  the  President  would  not  permit  the 
interview.  So  Seward  replied,  March  12: 
“ It  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  receive 
the  gentlemen  of  whom  we  spoke  yester- 
day. You  will  please  explain  to  them 
that  this  decision  proceeds  solely  on  pub- 
lic grounds,  and  not  from  any  want  of 
personal  respect.” 

Discouraged  by  the  failure  of  indirect 
methods,  the  commissioners,  on  March 
13,  made  a written  request  for  an  official 
audience  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  so 
that  they  might  state  the  object  of  their 
mission.  They  asked  for  an  answer  on 
the  following  day.  When  their  messen- 
ger called  for  it,  he  was  told  that  it  would 
be  sent  to  their  hotel  on  the  succeeding 
day.  But  none  came;  so  the  messenger 
was  sent  to  the  department  to  make  in- 
quiries. He  was  informed  that  a reply 
was  then  preparing. 

The  immediate  rejection  of  the  request 
of  the  commissioners  seemed  to  be  inevi- 
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table.  Whenever  it  should  come,  they 
would  have  to  withdraw.  Then  the  chan- 
nel of  amicable  communication  between 
the  two  governments  would  close,  and 
warlike  demonstrations  must  soon  follow. 
This  would  mark  the  end  and  utter  failure 
of  Seward’s  policy.  During  his  whole  ca- 
reer there  had  been  no  idea  or  course  of 
action  to  which  he  had  clung  so  fondly. 
He  had  a great  reputation  as  a political 
seer,  and  his  pride  did  not  lag  behind  his 
reputation. 

While  still  distressed  by  the  dilemma 
on  March  15,  Justice  Nelson  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  laid  before  him  some  opin- 
ions to  the  effect  that  there  were  seri- 
ous constitutional  objections  to  the  em- 
ployment of  coercive  measures  against 
the  Confederacy.  Shortly  afterward 
Nelson  met  his  colleague,  Judge  John 
A.  Campbell,  and  took  him  to  Seward, 
hoping  that  he  might  help  to  overcome 
the  immediate  difficulties.  According  to 
agreement,  Campbell  immediately  report- 
ed to  the  commissioners  Seward’s  desire 
to  preserve  the  peace,  and  left  with  them 
a written  statement  expressing  “ perfect 
confidence”  that  Sumter  would  be  evacu- 
ated in  the  next  five  days;  44  that  no  mea- 
sure changing  the  existing  status  of  things 
prejudicially  to  the  Southern  Confederate 
States  is  at  present  contemplated that  an 
immediate  demand  for  an  answer  to  their 
communication  would  44  be  productive  of 
evil  and  not  of  good”;  and  he  asked  for 
a delay  of  ten  days  until  the  effect  of  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  could  be  as- 
certained. Of  course  the  commissioners 
understood  that  Campbell  obtained  his 
information  from  Seward;  in  fact,  all 
concerned  must  have  known  that  there 
was  no  other  source  for  such  assurances. 
The  same  day  Campbell  sent  Seward  a 
careful  account  of  what  had  been  done. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  claimed  that 
Campbell  said  more  to  the  commissioners 
than  he  was  authorized  to  do,  and  that 
Seward  knew  nothing  about  it.  But  only 
a few  hours  after  he  received  his  in- 
structions lie  reported  to  Seward  that 
he  had  told  Crawford  44  that  no  measure 
changing  the  existing  status  of  things 
prejudicially  to  the  Confederate  States 
is  at  present  contemplated  by  the  admin 
istration.”  This  covered  Fort  Pickens  as 
positively  as  if  that  fort  had  been  ex- 
pressly named.  Moreover  it  was  avowed, 
and  thoroughly  understood  on  all  sides, 
that  the  Confederacy  would  violently 
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resist  any  attempt  to  re-enforce  United 
States  troops  at  any  point  within  the 
boundary  of  the  seven  seceded  States. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  five  days 
within  which  Sumter  was  to  be  evacu- 
ated, Campbell  was  requested  to  make  in- 
quiries about  the  delay.  On  March  21  he 
conferred  with  Seward,  and  again  gave 
the  commissioners  a written  statement 
that  his  “confidence”  was  “unabated” 
as  to  the  facts  stated  on  March  15;  4 4 sec- 
ond, that  no  prejudicial  movement  to  the 
South  is  contemplated  as  respects  Fort 
Pickens.  I shall  be  able  to  speak  posi- 
tively to-morrow  afternoon.” 

After  a long  consultation  with  Seward 
on  March  22,  Campbell  made  a third  rec- 
ord of  his  “unabated  confidence”  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  distrust  as  to 
Sumter,  and  that  the  condition  of  things 
at  Fort  Pickens  was  not  to  be  altered 
prejudicially  to  the  Confederacy.  He 
advised  against  making  any  demands 
upon  th$  United  States,  and  said  he 
should  have  knowledge  of  any  change  in 
the  existing  status.  Justice  Nelson  was 
present  at  each  of  the  three  interviews, 
and  Campbell  showed  the  statements  to 
him,  and  obtained  his  sanction  before 
giving  them  to  the  commissioners,  and 
Campbell  published  the  fact  only  a few 
weeks  later.  Nelson’s  loyalty  would  have 
made  it  morally  obligatory  to  deny  Camp- 
bell's account  if  it  had  not  been  correct. 

Until  the  last  days  of  March,  Seward’s 
general  influence  over  the  administration 
seemed  to  be  undisturbed.  Although 
Lincoln  had  not  adopted  his  recommenda- 
tions, he  so  carefully  avoided  direct  an- 
tagonism to  them  that  Seward  and  his 
friends  continued  to  believe  that  they 
would  prevail. 

111. 

On  March  28  the  extra  session  of  the 
Senate  came  to  an  end.  This  was  a prom- 
ise that  the  Republican  members  who 
had  urged  a vigorous  policy  of  national 
defence  would  in  the  future  have  less 
weight  with  the  administration.  By  this 
time,  too,  Lincoln  had  received  answers 
to  his  different  inquiries  as  to  the  condi- 
tions in  South  Carolina.  This  was  also  the 
last  day  of  the  period  of  delay  the  com- 
missioners had  been  authorized  to  make. 
The  general  indications  were,  moreover, 
that  the  Confederate  government  would 
not  much  longer  remain  patient,  or  be 
able  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  violence  at 
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Fort  Sumter  or  Fort  Pickens,  or  both.  But 
what  was  of  the  greatest  immediate  im- 
portance was  the  sensational  and  true  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, also  on  March  28,  that  an  order  had 
been  issued  two  weeks  before  to  re-enforce 
Fort  Pickens  with  the  400  men  on  the 
Brooklyn . This  announcement,  if  con- 
firmed, was  sure  to  excite  the  Confeder- 
ates, and  was  likely  to  compel  the  ad- 
ministration to  decide  within  a few  days 
upon  a definite  policy. 

Late  that  evening  Lincoln  called  the 
members  of  his  cabinet  into  consultation, 
to  inform  them  that  General  Scott  had 
recommended  that  Fort  Pickens,  as  well 
as  Fort  Sumter,  should  be  evacuated. 
Lincoln  showed  considerable  emotion  in 
making  the  announcement.  A painful 
silence  followed,  until  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Blair  began  to  denounce  Scott  for 
“playing  politician,”  in  recommending 
the  surrender  of  a fort  that  was  regarded 
as  impregnable.  Those  present  under- 
stood that  the  remarks  were  aimed  at 
Seward;  and  in  after-years  both  Blair 
and  Welles  recorded  their  belief  that 
Scott  was  acting  at  Seward  s instigation. 

The  intimacy  between  Scott  and  Sew- 
ard since  December — Scott  had  been  Sew- 
ard's right  arm  in  the  “sort  of  dictator- 
ship for  defence” — makes  it  seem  likely 
that  they  were  in  touch  in  military  ques- 
tions much  as  Seward  and  Weed  were 
in  political  ones,  and  that  Scott’s  recom- 
mendation was  really  Seward’s,  adroitly 
and  tentatively  made  in  this  way  in 
order  to  avoid  hazarding  the  influence  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Repeatedly  since 
1839,  when  Seward  and  Weed  used  Scott 
as  one  of  the  means  of  preventing  the 
nomination  of  Henry  Clay,  the  general 
had  been  a very  convenient  figure-head  for 
the  shrewd  New  York  leaders.  They  had 
acted  together  for  the  defence  of  Wash- 
ington against  invasion  and  conspiracy; 
they  planned  how  Lincoln  could  escape 
the  alleged  plot  to  assassinate  him  in 
passing  through  Baltimore.  It  has  been 
noticed  how  Seward  pointed  to  his  in- 
fluence over  Scott.  No  one  has  ever  ex- 
plained why  Scott’s  letter  of  March  3 was 
addressed  to  Seward  rather  than  to  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  War;  for  it 
claimed  to  be  only  a repetition  in  writ- 
ing of  what  had  been  expressed  in  con- 
versation. Rumor  said  that  Weed  had 
a hand  in  the  matter.  It  is  at  least 
strange  that  just  the  opinions  expressed 


in  it  that  Seward  would  have  wanted 
the  Confederates  to  know,  as  evidence 
that  Scott  fully  agreed  with  him  in  op- 
position to  coercion,  were  within  three 
days  reported  to  Montgomery  by  the 
commissioners.  In  later  years  Welles  as- 
serted that  when  the  Sumter  question 
first  came  before  the  new  cabinet  Seward 
recommended  that  it  be  referred  to  Scott 
for  final  decision,  that  his  report  be  con- 
clusive, and  that  Seward  was  as  yet  the 
only  member  who  was  aware  that  Scott 
had  ceased  to  be  a coercion ist.  On  the 
night  of  the  6th  of  March  Scott  wrote  for 
the  President  a lengthy  opinion  in  entire 
harmony  with  Seward’s  ideas  as  to  evacu- 
ating Sumter.  On  March  6 Seward  car- 
ried it  away  from  the  White  House  be- 
fore the  President  had  examined  it,  and 
lent  it  to  Stanton,  to  be  shown  to  Dix. 
On  the  7th  Lincoln  requested  Seward  to 
return  the  paper  so  that  he  could  study  it. 

This  opinion  of  March  5 referred  also 
to  a truce  as  to  Fort  Pickens  between  the 
previous  administration  and  some  of  the 
Confederates.  On  the  same  day  the  Pres- 
ident had  requested  General  Scott  to  use 
“all  possible  vigilance  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  all  the  places.”  On  the  9th  he 
learned  that  nothing  had  been  done  tow- 
ard re-enforcing  Fort  Pickens;  so,  on  the 
11th,  he  put  the  order  in  writing.  Welles 
has  recorded  that  on  that  day  Scott  was 
very  eager  to  have  a naval  vessel  (be- 
cause overland  communications  were  un- 
reliable) take  an  army  officer, who  should 
be  bearer  of  despatches  instructing  Cap- 
tain Vodges  of  the  Brooklyn}  lying  off 
the  harbor  of  Pensacola,  to  disembark  his 
men  so  as  to  strengthen  Fort  Pickens; 
but  that  by  the  12th  Scott  had  lost  his 
“earnest  zeal,”  and  had  concluded  that 
it  would  suffice  to  send  merely  a written 
order  to  Vodges.  So  this  was  done  on 
March  12.  It  was  on  the  11th  of  March 
that  Hunter  called  on  Seward  in  behalf 
of  the  commissioners.  Everybody  knew 
that  a continuation  of  the  truce  at  Fort 
Pickens,  as  well  as  at  Fort  Sumter,  was 
a sine  qua  non  of  delay  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse on  the  part  of  Crawford,  For- 
syth, and  Roman.  We  have  seen  how 
Seward  encouraged  Hunter  to  believe 
that  he  would  receive  the  commissioners, 
and  how,  when  he  had  to  withdraw  this 
encouragement,  he  soon  gave  Campbell 
assurances  incorrectly  declaring  that 
there  was  no  intention  to  change  the 
status.  This,  with  reassurances  at  differ- 
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ent  times,  as  has  been  noticed,  kept  the 
Confederates  in  repose  for  two  weeks. 
The  Tribune's  disclosure  of  March  28 
about  the  order  for  re-enforcing  Fort 
Pickens  was  undoubtedly  known  to  Sew- 
ard and  Scott  before  the  hour  when  Scott 
made  his  startling  recommendation  to 
evacuate  Fort  Pickens.  Whether  this 
recommendation  was  the  result  of  fear 
lest  the  report  of  Scott’s  order  might  pre- 
cipitate a war  cannot  be  affirmed  ; it  is 
only  certain  that  the  report  did  not  bring 
war  because  it  was  discredited.  It  is  now 
certain  that  by  the  evening  of  March  28 
Seward  knew  that  his  assurances  about 
there  being  no  intention  to  change  the 
status  were  incorrect.  As  a man  of  honor 
he  was  bound  either  to  tell  Campbell  the 
truth  or  to  counteract  the  possible  effects 
of  the  order  to  re-enforce  Fort  Pickens,  so 
as  to  make  the  change  of  status  not  “pre- 
judicial ” to  the  Confederacy.  This  could 
be  done  only  by  inducing  the  Federal 
government  to  withdraw  from  Fort  Pick- 
ens, which  Scott  now  urged. 

But  there  is  still  another  mysterious 
thread.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Lincoln  was  calm  in  the  belief  that 
Vodges  had  landed  the  troops  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  12th,  and  that 
Fort  Pickens  was  absolutely  safe.  But, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  the  commandant  had 
failed  to  obey  instructions,  as  the  admin- 
istration learned  a few  days  later.  If 
Seward  expected  such  an  outcome,  that 
would  explain  both  why  he  had  dared  to 
give  Campbell  the  assurances  at  different 
times  since  March  15,  and  why  he  had 
not  hastened  to  undeceive  him  and  the 
commissioners  after  March  28.  Whether 
Seward  had  any  reason  to  expect  that  the 
order  to  re-enforce  Fort  Pickens  would 
not  be  obeyed  is  unknown,  but  we  know 
positively  that  there  was  no  chance  for 
him  to  get  free  from  his  embarrassment 
unless  Lincoln  should  withdraw  the 
troops  from  Fort  Pickens  and  thereby 
close  the  whole  question  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

When  the  cabinet  met  again  at  noon, 
March  29,  Chase,  Blair,  and  Welles  agreed 
that  Fort  Sumter  should  be  relieved. 
Bates  was  non  committal  on  this  point. 
Smith,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
was  the  only  one  who  still  stood  with 
Seward  in  regard  to  Sumter,  and  Smith's 
advice  plainly  rested  upon  the  presump- 
tion that  the  evacuation  of  Sumter  would 
be  compensated  for  by  rigorous  measures 


elsewhere.  The  logic  of  Seward’s  former 
attitude  meant  that  Pickens  should  not 
be  held  at  the  cost  of  peace.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  Confederates  had  several 
days  before  begun  to  apply  to  Pensacola 
Harbor  the  choking-off  policy  that  had 
been  so  successful  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Charleston.  The  adverse  reception  of 
Scott's  recommendation  regarding  Fort 
Pickens  was  sufficient  to  warn  any  one 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  come  out  posi- 
tively in  favor  of  it  now.  With  these 
thoughts  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to  no- 
tice the  exact  wording  of  Seward's  opin- 
ion given  to  the  President  on  the  29th: 

First.  The  dispatch  of  an  expedition  to  sup- 
ply or  re-enforce  Sumter  would  provoke  au 
attack,  and  so  involve  a war  at  that  point. 

The  fact  of  preparation  for  such  an  expe- 
dition would  inevitably  trauspire^  and  would 
therefore  precipitate  the  war — and  probably 
defeat  the  object.  I do  not  think  it  wise  to 
provoke  a civil  w*ar  beginning  at  Charleston 
and  in  rescue  of  an  untenable  position. 

Therefore  1 advise  against  the  expedition  in 
every  view. 

Second . 1 would  call  in  Captain  M.  C.  Meigs 
forthwith.  Aided  by  his  couusel,  I would  at 
once,  and  at  every  cost,  prepare  for  a war  at 
Pensacola  and  Texas,  to  be  taken , howerer , only 
as  a consequence  of  maintaining  the  possessions 
and  authority  of  the  United  States . [Italics 
not  in  the  original.] 

Third.  I would  instruct  Major  Anderson  to 
retire  from  Suiuter  forthwith. 

Because  war  would  as  certainly  be 
brought  on  by  the  re  - enforcement  of 
Pickens  as  by  the  resupplying  of  Sumter, 
it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  Seward  did  not 
at  this  time  intend  to  do  either,  but  mere- 
ly to  continue  to  hold  Pickens  and  to  be 
ready  for  war,  4 4 to  be  taken,  however, 
only  as  a consequence  of  maintaining  the 
possessions  and  authority  of  the  United 
States.”  Nevertheless,  he  must  have  be- 
gun to  realize  that  the  mastery  of  affairs 
was  slipping  out  of  his  hands.  Undoubt- 
edly he  hoped  to  continue  his  policy  of 
peace  and  procrastination  by  means  of 
negotiation,  but  he  saw  the  importance  of 
being  ready  for  action,  so  as  to  keep  the 
lead  in  whatever  course  might  be  adopt- 
ed. That  afternoon  or  evening  he  took 
Captain  Meigs  to  the  White  House  and 
urged  Lincoln  to  put  him  in  command  of 
the  three  great  Florida  fortresses — Pick- 
ens, Taylor,  and  Jefferson.  Lincoln  said 
he  would  consider  it  and  give  a reply  in 
a day  or  two.  About  the  same  time  he 
ordered  the  preparation  of  an  expedition 
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that  should  be  ready  to  leave  for  Sumter 
by  April  6,  if  the  relief  of  Sumter  should 
finally  be  decided  on.  This  made  it  al- 
most certain  that  Seward's  policy  of 
evacuating  Sumter  was  not  to  be  accept- 
ed, and  that,  therefore,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, he  must  take  a subordinate 
position. 

On  Sunday,  the  31st,  Seward  request- 
ed Meigs  and  Colonel  Keyes,  Scott's  mili- 
tary secretary,  to  go  to  Scott  and  prepare 
a project  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pickens, 
and  bring  it  to  the  President  before  four 
o’clock.  They  made  their  report  without 
having  had  time  to  see  Scott;  and  Lin- 
coln, through  Seward,  gave  positive  or- 
ders for  Scott  to  carry  it  out.  On  April 
1 Lincoln  directed  Lieutenant  David  D. 
Porter  to  proceed  to  New  York  and  with 
tlfe  least  possible  delay  take  command  of 
the  Poxvhatan , or  any  other  United  States 
steamer  available,  and  at  any  cost  or  risk 
prevent  any  hostile  force  from  reaching 
Fort  Pickens.  The  matter  was  ordered 
to  be  kept  a profound  secret — not  to  be 
made  known  even  to  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  of  the  Navy.  Seward  had  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  whole  movement. 
He  had  given  Lincoln’s  verbal  order 
to  Scott;  he  had  recommended  Porter’s 
appointment  and  instructions.  Keyes, 
Meigs,  and  Porter  made  the  preparations 
under  liis  advice  and  that  of  Scott,  and 
Scott  prepared  and  gave  to  him,  for  the 
President’s  signature,  the  order  for  the 
departure  of  the  expedition.  When  the 
movement  seemed  to  be  endangered  from 
lack  of  available  money,  Seward  went  to 
his  department  arid  took  from  the  secret- 
service  fund  $10,000  in  gold,  which  was 
put  at  Meigs's  disposal. 

IV. 

For  months  Seward  had  firmly  believed 
that  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  save 
his  country  from  disunion  and  countless 
disasters.  Now  a new  and  bold  course  of 
action  was  about  to  begin.  In  fact,  ex- 
peditions for  the  relief  of  the  two  critical 
points  were  already  preparing,  and  Lin- 
coln had  given  peremptory  instructions  to 
strengthen  Fort  Pickens.  If  the  Sumter 
expedition  should  also  be  ordered  forward, 
the  world  would  understand  that  Seward’s 
counsel  had  been  rejected  and  that  he  had 
lost  his  power.  It  would  humiliate  him  by 
making  it  plain  that  either  he  himself  had 
been  deceived  or  that  he  had  tried  to  de- 
ceive others,  and  perhaps  both.  A civil 


war,  which  he  confidently  believed  would 
end  in  disunion  and  the  overthrow  of  his 
party,  was  about  to  be  precipitated  by  a 
movement  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  one 
that  he  had  repeatedly  announced.  Was 
there  no  way  to  avert  these  calamities? 
No  chance  to  save  his  leadership,  and  pre- 
vent the  departure  of  either  expedition 
until  an  entirely  new  question  could  be 
made  paramount? 

Evidently  as  a last,  desperate  effort  lie 
laid  this  novel,  elaborate,  and  startling 
programme  before  the  President: 

SOME  THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
CONSIDERATION,  APRIL  1,  1861. 

First . We  are  at  the  end  of  a month’s  ad- 
ministration, and  yet  without  a policy  either 
domestic  or  foreign. 

Second . This,  however,  is  not  culpable,  and 
it  lias  even  been  unavoidable.  The  presence 
of  the  Senate,  with  the  need  to  meet  applica- 
tions for  patronage,  have  prevented  attention 
to  other  and  more  grave  matters. 

Third . But  further  delay  to  adopt  and  prose- 
cute our  policies  for  both  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs  would  not  only  bring  scandal  on  the  ad- 
ministration, but  danger  upon  the  country. 

Fourth . To  do  this  we  must  dismiss  the  ap- 
plicants for  office.  But  how?  I suggest  that 
we  make  the  local  appointments  forthwith, 
leaving  foreign  or  general  ones  for  ulterior  and 
occasional  action. 

Fifth . The  policy  at  home.  I am  aware  that 
my  views  are  singular,  and  perhaps  not  suffi- 
ciently explained.  My  system  is  built  upon 
this  idea  as  a ruling  one,  namely,  that  we  must 

Change  the  question  before  the  public 

FROM  ONE  UPON  SLAVERY,  OR  ABOUT  SLAVERY, 
FOR  A QUESTION  UPON  UNION  OR  DISUNION. 

In  other  words,  from  what  would  be  re- 
garded as  a party  question  to  one  of  patriotism 
or  union. 

The  occupation  or  evacuation  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, although  not  in  fact  a slavery  or  a party 
question,  is  so  regarded.  Witness  the  temper 
manifested  by  the  Republicans  in  the  free 
States,  and  even  by  the  Union  men  in  the 
South. 

I would  therefore  termiuate  it  as  a safe 
means  for  changing  the  issue.  I deem  it  for- 
tunate that  the  last  administration  created  the 
necessity. 

For  the  rest,  I would  simultaneously  defend 
and  reinforce  all  the  ports  in  the  Gulf,  and 
have  the  navy  recalled  from  foreign  stations 
to  he  prepared  for  a blockade.  Put  the  Island 
of  Key  West  under  martial  law. 

This  will  raise  distinctly  the  question  of 
union  or  disunion.  I would  maintain  every 
fort  and  possession  in  the  South. 

FOR  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 

I would  demand  explanations  from  Spain 
and  France,  categorically,  at  once. 
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I would  seek  explanat  ions  from  Great  Britaiu 
and  Russia,  and  send  agents  into  Canada,  Mex- 
ico, and  Central  America  to  rouse  a vigorous 
continental  spirit  of  independence  on  tins  con- 
tinent against  European  intervention. 

And,  if  satisfactory  explanations  are  not  re- 
ceived from  Spain  aud  France, 

Would  convene  Congress  and  declare  war 
against  them. 

But  whatever  policy  we  adopt,  there  must 
be  an  energetic  prosecution  of  it. 

For  this  purpose  it  must  be  somebody’s  busi- 
ness to  pursue  aud  direct  it  incessantly. 

Either  the  President  must  do  it  himself,  aud 
be  all  the  while  active  in  it,  or 

Devolve  it  on  some  member  of  his  cabinet. 
Once  adopted,  debates  on  it  must  eud,  aud  all 
agree  anil  abide. 

It  is  not  in  my  especial  proviuce  ; 

But  I neither  seek  to  evade  nor  assume 
responsibility. 

Even  if  Seward  had  not  supplemented 
these  propositions  by  obtaining  the  Pres- 
ident's signature  to  orders  transferring 
certain  naval  officers  so  that  they  came 
into  Seward's  plans,  we  should  have  no 
doubts  as  to  who  expected  to  take  com- 
mand. Lincoln  had  as  yet  given  few, 
if  any,  public  indications  of  possessing 
greater  abilities  than  such  men  as  Bates, 
Smith,  and  Welles.  Now  that  we  know 
how  extensive  Sewards  activity  had  beeu 
duriug  this  month,  and  how  much  Lin- 
coln had  either  intrusted  to  him  or  per- 
mitted him  to  do,  it  seems  likely  that  an 
impartial  third  person  would  then  have 
beeu  much  less  shocked  by  Seward's  plain 
suggestion  that  he  himself  should  be  put 
at  the  helm  than  by  some  other  features 
of  the  programme. 

It  was  the  foreign  policy  that  was  most 
amazing.  It  resembled  the  incoherent 
visions  of  a mind  driven  to  desperate 
expedients  rather  than  a serious  outline 
for  a national  and  international  policy. 
Two  or  three  days  before  the  “Thoughts” 
were  written,  the  newspapers  had  report- 
ed that  a revolution  had  overthrown  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  had  raised  the 
flag  aud  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain.  For  some  time,  too,  it  had  been 
notorious  that  France,  Spain,  and  Great 
Britain  were  considering  the  question  of 
intervening  in  Mexico  in  order  to  redress 
and  end  the  wrongs  that  their  subjects 
had  suffered  on  account  of  the  anarchy 
and  violence  there.  Rumors  also  said  that 
a plan  was  developing  to  put  a European 
prince  upon  a Mexican  throne.  The  three 
European  powers  had  not.  yet  reached  any 
agreement  whatever,  and  it  was  wholly 


unwarrantable  for  the  United  States  to 
assume  that  they  intended  to  do  more 
than  enforce  their  just  claims.  As  to 
Russia,  the  basis  for  demanding  an  ex- 
planation was  to  be  found  in  the  ground- 
less reports  in  Southern  newspapers  and 
in  political  circles  in  Washington  that  she 
was  about  to  open  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Confederacy. 

Seward's  theory  of  the  unifying  effect 
of  a foreign  war  had  long  been  revolved 
in  his  mind.  At  the  dinner  of  the  New 
England  Society,  in  New  York  city  in 
December,  he  had  declared  that  if  New 
York  should  be  attacked  by  any  foreign 
power,  “all  the  hills  of  South  Carolina 
would  pour  forth  their  population  to  the 
rescue.”  During  the  war  of  1812,  Jeffer- 
son had  maintained,  Seward  said  in  his 
great  speech  of  January  12,  1861,  “ that 
States  must  be  kept  within  their  constitu- 
tional sphere  by  impulsion,  if  they  could 
not  be  held  there  by  attraction.  Secession 
was  then  held  to  be  inadmissible  in  the 
face  of  a public  enemy.”  Probably  it  was 
the  news  about  Santo  Domingo,  coming 
at  a time  when  he  found  himself  in  most 
distressing  circumstances,  that  suggested 
to  Seward  the  desirability  of  testing  his 
theory. 

A third  person,  viewing  the  problem  as 
it  seemed  to  be  laid  before  the  President, 
would  probably  have  guessed  that  Sew- 
ard's exit  from  the  cabinet  would  soon 
follow.  Rut  Lincoln  had  already  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion demanded  that  he  should  keep  all 
the  factious  of  the  Republican  party  to- 
gether. So  with  the  most  placid  self- 
possession  he  replied  that,  in  domestic 
affairs,  he  had  pursued  “ the  exact  domes- 
tic policy  you  now  urge,  with  the  single 
exception  that  it  does  not  propose  to  aban- 
don Fort  Sumter”;  and  added: 

Again,  I do  not  perceive  how  the  re-en- 
forcement of  Fort  Sumter  would  be  done  on  a 
slavery  or  party  issue,  while  that  of  Fort  Pick- 
ens would  be  done  on  a more  national  aud  pa- 
triotic one. 

The  news  received  yesterday  in  regard  to 
St.  Domingo  certainly  brings  a new  item  with- 
in the  range  of  our  foreign  policy;  but  up  to 
that  time  we  have  been  preparing  circulars 
aud  instructions  to  ministers  and  the  like,  all 
in  perfect  harmon}",  without  even  a suggestion 
that  we  had  no  foreign  policy. 

To  the  recommendation  about  adopting 
an  energetic  policy  aud  having  some  one 
for  an  absolute  leader,  Lincoln  replied: 
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I remark  that  if  this  must  be  done,  I must 
do  it.  When  a general  line  of  policy  is  adopt- 
ed, I apprehend  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being 
changed  without  good  reason,  or  continuing  to 
be  a subject  of  unnecessary  debate ; still,  upou 
points  arising  in  its  progress  I wish,  and  1 sup- 
pose I am  entitled  to  have,  the  advice  of  all 
the  cabinet. 

Of  course  Seward's  “Thoughts”  in  no 
way  interrupted  the  preparation  of  the 
two  expeditions  to  go  South.  The  ships 
of  the  Sumter  expedition  left  New  York 
on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  but  before  they 
could  offer  any  assistance — owing  to  a 
storm  and  the  fact  that  the  Powhatan, 
which  was  intended  to  be  the  flag  ship  of 
the  fleet,  had  gone  with  the  Pickens  ex- 
pedition— Fort  Sumter  had  to  surrender 
to  the  Confederates.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war,  as  Seward  and  many 
others  had  foretold.  Except  for  the  storm 
and  Seward's  mistaken  order,  which  left 
the  expedition  practically  headless,  the 
fort  might  have  been  held. 

At  Fort  Pickens  all  the  circumstances 
were  favorable.  A second  order  to  land 
the  troops  already  there  had  been  issued 
and  obeyed  before  Seward’s  expedition 
readied  Pensacola  Harbor.  The  arrival 
of  the  ships  with  supplies  and  re-enforce- 
ments made  it  possible  to  put  the  fort  on 
a war-footing;  and  thenceforth,  through- 
out the  war,  the  stars  and  stripes  defied 
the  neighboring  Confederate  batteries. 

V. 

Lincoln’s  rejection  of  the  programme 
of  April  1 rid  it  of  its  dangerous  features, 
yet  Seward  continued  to  experiment  with 
some  parts  of  it.  But  what  became  of  the 
offences— then  considered  to  be  so  serious 
— of  Spain,  of  France,  of  Great  Britain, 
and  of  Russia  ? Strange  to  say,  no  one 
has  ever  explained. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  a revolution 
under  Spanish  influences  had  overthrown 
the  republic  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  had 
proclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  mother- 
country.  On  April  2,  1861,  and  before 
official  information  of  this  fact  had  been 
received  in  Washington,  Seward  wrote  to 
Tassara,  the  Spanish  minister  there,  say- 
ing that  this  reported  attempt  “ cannot 
fail  to  be  taken  as  a first  step  in  a policy 
of  armed  intervention  by  the  Spanish 
government  in  the  American  countries 
which  once  constituted  Spanish  Amer- 
ica.” There  was  grave  significance  in 
the  following  sentence: 


I am  directed  to  inform  you  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  her  Catholic  Majesty,  in  a direct 
manner,  that  if  they  [the  revolutionary  acts] 
shall  be  found  to  have  received  at  any  time 
the  sanction  of  that  government,  the  President 
will  be  obliged  to  regard  them  as  manifesting 
an  unfriendly  spirit  towards  the  United  States, 
and  to  meet  the  further  prosecution  of  enter- 
prises of  that  kind  in  regard  to  either  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  or  any  part  of  the  American 
continent  or  islands,  with  a prompt, penitent, 
aud,  if  possible,  effective  resistance. 

Two  days  later  Minister  Tassara  made 
a discreet  and  soothing  response  which 
did  not  especially  change  the  aspect  of 
the  incident.  Subsequently  Spain  replied 
so  evasively  that  Seward  anticipated  that 
she  would  “in  the  end  decide  to  recognize 
the  revolution,  and  to  confirm  the  au- 
thority proclaimed  in  the  Island  of  Santo 
Domingo  in  her  name.”  Thereupon  he 
instructed  our  charge  at  Madrid  to  enter 
a protest  against  this  assumption  or  exer- 
cise of  authority — “a  protest  which  in 
every  case  we  shall  expect  to  maintain." 
Our  new  minister,  Carl  Schunt,  soon  ask- 
ed if  the  administration  would  have  ap- 
proved the  action  if  his  predecessor  had 
broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain 
on  account  of  what  liad  taken  place.  Sew- 
ard directed  Schurz  to  confine  his  action 
to  a protest.  On  June  22  Seward  wrote 
again,  saying  that  he  did  “not  think  it 
would  be  expedient  to  divert  its  [Con- 
gress’s] attention  from  the  domestic  sub- 
jects for  which  it  is  convened.”  About 
a week  later  the  Spanish  minister  read  to 
him  the  royal  decree  pronouncing  the  an- 
nexation of  Santo  Domingo  to  Spain ; but 
the  Secretary  concl uded  that  no  f urther ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  government  would 
be  necessary.  When  Sell  urz  requested  an 
explicit  statement  of  the  ulterior  policy  of 
the  government,  he  was  informed  by  the 
Secretary  that  there  had  been  so  many 
important  questions  demanding  the  atten- 
tion of  the  administration  that  time  had 
not  been  fouud  for  the  full  consideration 
of  this  one;  so  the  subject  was  left  to 
the  consideration  of  Congress  at  its  next 
regular  session,  beginning  in  December. 
This  was  Seward's  graceful  way  of  escape 
from  making  good  the  direct  threats  of  a 
few  months  before. 

Spain  pursued  her  own  course  in  Santo 
Domingo.  Instead  of  being  a menace  to 
the  United  States,  although  they  were  in 
civil  war,  she  could  not  consummate  this 
little  undertaking.  For  four  years  aud 
in  vain  she  poured  out  her  money  and 
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squandered  the  lives  of  her  soldiers  in  try- 
ing to  get  a permanent  hold  upon  Santo 
Domingo ; but  in  1865  her  rule  was  thrown 
off  and  the  black  republic  revived. 

France  was  the  other  power  from  which 
Seward  had  urged  that  explanations  should 
be  demanded  4 "categorically,  at  once.” 
Lincoln’s  rejection  of  the  plan  seems  to 
have  had  a magical  effect.  The  instruc- 
tions to  our  minister  and  the  notes  to 
the  French  legation  show  no  trace  of  any 
except  the  most  cordial  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  Within  one  day  of  the 
time  when  it  was  suggested  that  France 
must  be  called  to  account,  Seward  “con- 
fidentially ” sent  to  Mercier,  the  French 
minister  at  Washington,  a copy  of  the 
note  just  written  to  Tassara!  The  Secre- 
tary hoped  to  induce  France  to  join  us  in 
the  protest;  for,  he  wrote,  she  has  “an 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
order  scarcely  less  than  that  which  has 
induced  this  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  1”  France  iguored  his  letter. 

Se wai*d  also  solicited  the  co-operation  of 
Great  Britain  in  opposing  the  annexation 
of  Santo  Domingo,  and  he  made  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  offences  of  Great 
Britain  that  he  had  in  mind  on  April  1. 
The  British  government  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted what  Spain  had  done,  after  the 
latter  had  declared  that  slavery  should 
not  be  established  in  the  new  territory. 

As  to  Russia,  the  records  of  the  depart- 
ment do  not  indicate  that  as  much  as  a 
whisper  of  complaint  was  made  against 
her.  “That  power,”  Seward  wrote  to 
our  new  minister,  Cassius  M.  Clay,  “ was 
an  early,  and  it  has  always  been  a con- 
stant frieud.  This  relationship  between 


two  nations  so  remote  and  so  unlike  has 
excited  much  surprise.”  Instead  of  in- 
viting the  disfavor  of  Russia  by  demand- 
ing an  explanation  of  a not  serious  indis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  her  minister,  Sew- 
ard instructed  Clay  to  inquire  “whether 
the  sluggish  course  of  commerce  between 
the  two  nations  cannot  be  quickened  and 
its  volume  increased.”  So  Russia  con- 
tinued to  be  our  warmest  friend. 

How  very  different  are  these  results 
from  those  contemplated  in  the  “Thoughts 
for  the  President’s  Consideration  ”!  We 
see  how  slight  was  the  occasion  for  his 
gorgeous  plan  to  make  both  hemispheres 
blaze  with  war.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
to  indicate  that  he  would  ever  even  have 
thought  of  such  a thing,  if  he  could  have 
devised  any  other  course  that  promised  to 
save  his  supposed  leadership  in  the  cab- 
inet, and  at  the  same  time  avert  a civil 
war  which  he  had  promised  to  prevent. 

The  numerous  complications  in  which 
he  so  strangely  involved  himself  seem  to 
have  been  the  outgrowth  of  two  supreme 
illusions.  The  first  was  that  the  South- 
erners had  stronger  ties  to  the  Union  than 
to  slavery,  and  that,  if  given  time  to  re- 
flect, they  would  not  go  to  war.  The  sec- 
ond was  that  he  alone  could  furnish  and 
direct  the  policy,  whether  of  peace  or 
of  war,  by  which  the  country  was  to’  be 
saved.  His  ambition  was  for  the  Union 
vastly  more  than  for  himself.  He  sought 
power  and  mastery  of  the  administration 
and  of  all  difficulties  not  because  he 
wanted  the  glory  of  a semi-dictatorship, 
but  because  he  honestly  believed  that  that 
was  the  way  for  him  to  serve  and  to  save 
the  nation. 


THE  CAGE 

BY  ROBERT  LOVEMAN 

WHEN  song-bird  thoughts  within  his  heart 
Make  melody  sublime, 

The  Poet  snares  them  by  his  art 
Into  a cage  of  rhyme. 

And  there  the  captive  fancies  beat 
Their  wings  against  the  bars, 

The  music,  soft  and  low  and  sweet, 

Ascending  to  the  stars. 

Yet  evermore  they  long  to  be 
Back  where  the  surges  roll, 

Untamed,  unfettered,  wild,  and  free, 

Within  the  Poet’s  soul. 
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FRANCE  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE 
DREYFUS  CASE 


BY  G.  W.  STEEVENS 


Author  of  “With  Kitchener  to  Khartum,”  etc. 


I SAT  in  the  humble  back  seat  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  at  the  second  court  mar- 
tial on  Captain  Dreyfus.  Somebody 
at  the  top  of  the  hall  was  reading  a tech- 
nical document  in  an  inaudible  voice.  As 
I blinked,  the  scene  before  me  was  like 
one  of  the  key-pictures  that  illustrated 
papers  publish — a sheet  of  heads  where 
every  face  is  a numbered  blank  and  ev- 
ery number  stands  for  a notable  person. 
Almost  every  head  in  court  had  its  name. 
Almost  everybody  there  was  a French 
celebrity;  almost  every  French  celebrity 
was  there. 

At  the  centre  of  the  long  judges’  ta- 
ble sat  Colonel  Jouaust,  the  president, 
a small  ruddy  face  supporting  a huge 
white  mustache  and  imperial.  Two 
months  before,  nobody  knew  there  was 
such  a man ; to  - day,  he  was  the  most 
momentous  man  in  France.  Another 
mustache,  less  martial  but  hardly  short- 
er, decorated  M.  Casimir-Perier,  ex-Presi- 
dent  of  the  French  Republic.  There  was 
General  Mercier— all  eyelid  and  cheek, 
like  a mummy — General  Billot,  General 
Zurlinden,  General  Chanoine;  each  had 
been  in  his  turn  at  the  head  of  the 
French  army.  M.  Godefroi  Cavaignac 
was  also  Minister  of  War:  ever  since  he 
refused  as  a schoolboy  to  take  a prize 
from  the  hands  of  the  Prince  Imperial 
he  has  been  a professional  pocket  Brutus, 
mouthing  noble  sentiments;  he  stoops, 
his  features  are  sharp  and  small,  his 
chest  narrow  and  shallow.  Colonel  Pic- 
quart,  who  suffered  eleven  months’  soli- 
tary confinement  for  saying  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  true,  is  hardly  more  impos- 
ing— a pleasant,  sensible  face  enough 
over  the  shapeless  production  of  a ready- 
made-clothing establishment;  he  might 
be  an  English  provincial  builder.  Here 
too  are  Generals  de  Boisdetfre  and 
Gonse,  the  chiefs  of  the  General  Staff 
who  persecuted  him — the  one  tall  and  of 
an  aristocratic  air,  the  other  not.  There 


are  a score  of  others — Matthieu  Dreyfus, 
Madame  Henry,  Captain  Lebrun-Renauld, 
Lieutenant  Bernheim,  Maitres  Demange 
and  Labori,  Judge  Bertulus,  M.  Berti- 
llon,  Major  Forzinetti,  Captain  Freystaet- 
ter  — every  name  as  familiar  to  every 
Frenchman  and  to  many  foreigners  as 
his  own.  All  household  words — and  all 
by  accident.  All  but  one,  and  to  him 
— Casimir  - Perier  — the  same  accident 
brought  his  cataleptic  notability  to  life 
again.  Not  one  of  them  all  would  ever 
have  been  famous  within  France  or 
heard  of  outside  it  but  for  the  sheer 
chance  that  their  destinies  crossed  that 
of  one  other  person  in  the  hall  whom 
many  of  them  now  saw  and  heard  for  the 
first  time  in  life. 

This  person  was  a short,  thick-shoul- 
dered, silver-haired  young  man,  his  face 
clinched  betweeu  suffering  and  pride,  his 
voice  tumbling  about  un control lably  be- 
tween passion  and  rusty  disuse — Alfred 
Dreyfus.  For  four  years  a prisoner  in  a 
feverish  island  off  the  coast  of  Guiana,  he 
had  been  shaping  the  destinies  of  France. 
He  had  altered  the  laws,  set  up  and 
thrown  down  governments,  made  and  un- 
made men,  knit  close  friendships,  ripped 
asunder  the  dearest  ties  of  blood.  At 
last,  like  an  avenging  ghost,  he  seemed 
about  to  drive  the  France  that  murdered 
him  into  frenzied  self  destruction.  And, 
to  pile  irony  on  irony,  of  Alfred  Dreyfus 
himself  the  world,  even  France,  would 
probably  never  have  heard  a word  had 
he  lived  to  be  a hundred  but  for  mere 
chance  again.  The  jealousy  of  a fellow, 
the  offence  of  a moment,  the  accident  of 
his  creed— anything — nothing — has  turn 
ed  him  from  an  utterly  obscure  captain  of 
artillery  into  the  most  famous  name  in 
the  world.  Others,  obscure  as  lie  was, 
have  changed  name  and  abode,  trade,  and 
even  country,  because  they  also  happened 
to  be  called  Dreyfus.  So  much  for  the 
scene  within  the  chamber. 
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Out-of-doors,  under  the  baking  sun 
of  August,  lie  the  somnolent  streets 
of  Rennes.  The  tall  yellow -plastered 
houses,  all  witli  their  yellow  - painted 
blinds  hermetically  shut,  are  faultlessly 
clean.  You  could  eat  off  the  square 
cobbles  of  the  streets.  But  Rennes  is 
clean  because  it  is  asleep,  and  never 
wakes  enough  to  smirch  itself  with  the 
avocations  of  modern  life.  You  look 
down  the  long  vista  of  a speckless 
street,  and  it  is  empty.  Perhaps  one, 
two,  at  most  half  a dozen,  heavy-booted 
Breton  men  or  women  clack  over  the 
ringing  pavements.  The  bile-green  river 
through  the  town  might  be  Lethe.  The 
shops  doze;  the  market  square  snores: 
you  wonder  how  the  place  exists. 

The  mind  could  imagine  no  completer 
contrast.  Within,  the  court  is  all  pas- 
sion; without,  the  town  is  ail  lethargy. 
Inside  the  Lycee  is  being  played  the  last 
act  of  the  drama  that  has  convulsed 
France  and  staggered  the  world.  Outside 
it,  touching  it,  France  is  utterly  unaware 
of  it. 

Eight  hours  after  the  court  has  ad- 
journed for  the  day,  the  good  people  of 
Rennes,  appearing  at  their  doors  in  shirt 
sleeves,  can  with  difficulty  be  persuaded 
that  the  report  of  the  sitting  is  already  in 
the  evening  paper.  At  length  persuaded, 
they  deliberate  thoroughly  over  ways 
and  means  before  they  decide  to  buy.  At 
tast  decided,  they  read  with  effort,  won- 
der who  are  Mercier  and  Picquart  that 
they  talk  so  much  about,  and  come  to  no 
conclusion. 

On  the  walls  moulder  posters— appeals 
to  friends  of  liberty,  to  law-abiding  Catho- 
lics, to  haters  of  Jews;  but  Rennes  passes 
them  without  lifting  the  eyes.  Meetings 
are  held  to  denounce  Galliffet,  to  denounce 
the  army,  to  denounce  the  Church,  the 
Jews— anything;  a score  of  young  hoo- 
ligans smoke  dirty  tobacco,  yell  when  it 
seems  expected  of  them,  go  out  and  do 
nothing.  The  more  electric  Dreyfus,  the 
less  conductive  is  Rennes.  The  most  ex- 
plosive trial  of  the  century  is  packed  in 
impenetrable  sand-bags  of  apathy.  All 
of  which  things,  you  wodld  naturally 
suppose,  make  a parable.  It  is  of  a piece 
with  the  irony  of  the  whole  affair  that 
the  return  of  Dreyfus  to  France,  which 
ought  to  have  been  a match  to  set  faction 
detonating,  seemed  instead  the  signal 
for  a sudden,  immense,  and  mostly  holy 
calm. 


It  is  easy  to  draw  inferences  from  that. 
It  goes  to  show  that  the  whole  affair,  the 
whole  importance  and  notoriety  of  Drey- 
fus, was  accidental  and  artlficiaTT  As  soon 
£s  he  left  the  Devil's  Island  he  almost 
ceased  to  agitate  France.  Indeed,  when, 
in  1895,  M.  Dupuy  and  General  Mercier 
took  the  trouble  to  pass  a special  law  to 
relegate  Dreyfus  to  the  Devil's  Island, 
they  did  the  worst  day’s  work  of  their 
lives.  Had  he  been  sent  in  the  natural 
course  to  New  Caledonia,  it  is  possible 
that  he  might  be  there  still,  forgotten. 
“ Possible,”  I say,  because  he  is  a Jew, 
and  Jews  do  not  readily  forget  or  cast 
off  their  own  people;  had  he  been  a Gen- 
tile, he  had  almost  certainly  been  forgot- 
ten in  New  Caledonia.  But  the  chance 
of  combining  ferocity  with  theatrical  dis- 
play was  too  much  for  a French  min- 
istry. 

The  public  degradation  of  Dreyfus, 
with  its  blended  accompaniments  of  im- 
posing ceremonial  and  heart-rending  tor- 
ture, was,  after  all,  not  too  severe  for 
the  crime  of  which  all  Frenchmen  then 
honestly  believed  him  guilty.  But  the 
added  cruelty  of  making  a special  law 
for  him,  sending  him  to  a special  place 
of  banishment,  tormenting  him  with 
every  special  penalty  or  deprivation  that 
could  make  life  a hell — that  recoiled  on 
its  authors.  The  stage-management  was 
too  good,  the  situation  was  too  dramatic, 
to  be  forgotten.  Dreyfus  on  his  own 
island — the  very  name  of  the  Devil’s  Isl- 
and was  a melodrama  in  itself — sitting  in 
the  sun  within  his  palisade,  in  irons, 
asking  his  guards  for  news,  and  met  al- 
ways with  dead  silence,  informed— as  we 
now  know — that  his  wife  had  borne  a 
child  two  years  after  he  last  saw  her; 
who  could  ever  get  the  picture  of  such  a 
purgatory  out  of  his  head?  Under  the 
last  blow  a Frenchman  would  have  killed 
himself;  but  the  Alsacian  Jew  was  made 
of  stiffer  fibre.  He  lived  on,  and  his 
countrymen,  with  the  spectacle  of  that 
awful  agony  ever  before  their  eyes,  first 
exulted,  then  came  to  doubt,  insisted,  dis- 
puted. reviled,  lied,  forged,  fought,  for- 
got friendship,  kinship,  party,  religion, 
country  — everything  except  the  silent 
man  in  irons  under  the  sun  of  the  Devil's 
Island. 

But  when  he  was  brought  back— when 
he  was  once  more  Alfred  Dreyfus,  cap- 
tain of  artillery,  in  the  cell  of  the  mili- 
tary prison  at  Rennes,  charged  with  liav- 
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ing  comnhunicated  to  a foreign  power 
documents  concerning  the  national  de- 
fence, tried  on  that  charge  before  a court 
martial  of  his  peers— then  France  was  no 
longer  haunted  by  him.  The  avenging 
ghost  was  laid.  Calm  overspread  the 
land.  Many  men  had  openly  declared 
that  Dreyfus  ran  an  excellent  chance  of 
being  shot  between  his  point  of  debarka- 
tion and  the  prison  of  Rennes;  he  was  not 
even  hissed.  There  has  not  been  a single 
demonstration  outside  his  prison  worthy 
of  ten  liues  in  a newspaper.  And— lest 
you  should  put  down  that  fact  to  the 
congenital  torpor  of  Rennes — in  the  excit- 
able south,  in  the  great  military  centres, 
in  the  manufacturing  centres,  in  volcanic 
Paris  itself,  Dreyfus  has  not  been  the  oc- 
casion of  a single  disturbance  of  any 
significance  since  he  was  landed  in 
France. 

Language  remains  violent  enough  and 
vile  enough,  it  is  true;  such  a furious 
habit  of  blackguarding  opponents  as  has 
grown  up  with  the  Dreyfus  case  in 
France  could  hardly  be  stilled  in  a day. 
But  everybody  lias  felt  more  at  ease. 
The  politicians  and  journalists  have  en- 
joyed the  affair,  no  doubt,  but  even  in 
Paris  man  cannot  live  on  renown  alone. 
From  them  and  still  more  from  the  half-' 
indifferent,  wholly  perplexed  mass  of  the 
people,  went  up  a great  44  Ouf  1”  of  relief. 
Now  at  last,  said  they,  wre  shall  have  the 
truth,  we  shall  have  finality  in  this 
wretched  affair;  thereafter  we  shall  have 
peace. 

. It  might  re-enforce  that  hope  to  consid- 
Jer  how  wholly  irrelevant  to  all  great  ma- 
terial issues  the  Dreyfus  case  has  been. 
At  the  first  glance  it  seems  that  France 
has  chosen  to  lose  her  head  over  a matter 
which  she  might  just  as  well  have  let 
alone,  which  is  over  now,  and  has  left  her 
where  she  was  before.  Whether  Dreyfus 
or  Esterhazy  betrayed  documents,  or  both, 
or  neither, it  is  certain  that  no  other  French 
officer  will  be  tempted  to  do  the  same  for 
years  enough  to  come.  Even  if  wrong 
has  been  done— if  the  innocent  has  been 
, punished  and  the  guilty  has  goue  free, 
after  all,  it  is  only  one  man.  And  it  is 
| expedient  that  one  man  should  suffer  for 
j the  whole  people. 

So  argued,  and  would  argue  again, 
more  than  half  of  France.  And  just  be- 
cause they  argue  thus,  they  are  utterly  and 
fatally  wrong.  It  may  be  expedient  to 


sacri6ce  one  man  for  a country  — when 
the  detection  of  sacrifice  and  of  expediency 
is  left  to  others.  But  when  the  country 
argues  thus  itself,  when  it  sacrifices  the 
innocent  one  with  its  eyes  open,  then  the 
sacrifice  is  not  expedient,  but  ruinous.  It 
is  this  truth  that  Colonel  Picquart  saw 
and  proclaimed  three  years  ago.  When 
Dreyfus  was  first  condemned  it  is  prob- 
able that  everybody  concerned  — even 
Colonel  du  Paty  de  Clam,  wbo  examined 
him,  and  General  Mercier,  who  procured 
his  conviction  by  communicating  to  his 
judges  secret  documents  behind  his  back 
— honestly  believed  him  guilty.  But  in 
1896  Picquart  found  reason  to  think  that 
the  treachery  for  which  he  was  con- 
demned had  been  committed  by  Ester- 
hazy. 

On  this  he  wrote  as  follows  to  General 
Gonse  : “The  moment  is  at  hand  when 
those  who  are  convinced  that  a mistake 
has  been  made  with  regard  to  them  will 
make  a desperate  effort  to  have  it  recti- 
fied. ...  I think  I have  taken  all  the 
steps  necessary  for  the  initiative  to  come 
from  ourselves.  If  we  lose  too  much 
time  the  initiative  will  be  taken  by 
outsiders,  and  that,  apart  from  higher 
considerations,  will  put  us  in  an  odious 

light It  will  be  a troublesome  crisis, 

useless,  and  one  which  we  can  avoid  by 
doing  justice  in  time.”  Up  to  that  mo- 
ment one  man  had  suffered  for  the  people, 
they  not  knowing  it,  and  it  was  not  alto- 
gether expedient.  But  from  the  moment 
the  people  knew  and  still  let  him  suffer— 
from  that  moment  began  the  convulsion, 
the  dissensions,  the  moral  putrefaction, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  discovered  distem- 
pers of  France. 

It  was  known  in  widening  circles,  first 
to  a few  soldiers,  then  to  journalists  and 
politicians,  then  to  everybody  who  cared 
to  be  convinced,  then— after  the  detection 
of  Henry’s  forgeries — to  everybody  with 
ears  to  hear,  that  Dreyfus,  if  not  innocent, 
had  not  yet  been  proved  guilty.  In  the 
face  of  that  knowledge  France  still  howled, 
“Let  him  suffer!”  It  is — to  Anglo-Saxon 
eyes,  at  least— at  once  the  grimmest  and 
grotesquest  spectacle  in  history — a whole 
nation,  knowing  that  justice  has  not  been 
done,  keenly  excited  about  the  question, 
and  yet  not  caring  a sou  whether  justice 
is  done  or  not.  What  matter,  cried 
France,  whether  lie  is  justly  condemned 
or  not?  Shoot  him  rather  than  discredit 
the  army.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
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judgment  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  was 
received  with  disappointment,  not  to  say 
fury,  by  the  majority  of  the  French  peo- 
ple. And  even  of  the  minority — of  the 
Dreyfusards  who  clamored  for  revision — 
who  shal]  say  how  few  cared  for  doing 
justice  to  a man  who  might  be  innocent, 
and  how  mauy'gave  tongue  merely  be- 
cause they  hated  the  army,  or  the  Roman 
Church , or  Ch  ristianity,  or  France  herself  ? 
All  but  the  whole  nation— the  nation 
j which  professes  itself  the  most  civilized 
[ in  the  world — publicly  proclaimed  that  it 
i cared  nothing  for  the  first  essential  of  civic 
morality.  Partly  the  petulance  of  a spir- 
ited child  which  will  not  see  the  patent 
truth,  partly  the  illogical  logic  of  French 
intelligence  which  will  commit  any  in- 
sanity that  is  recommended  in  the  form 
of  a syllogism,  partly  the  sheer  indiffer- 
ence of  a brute  that  knows  neither  right 
nor  wrong. 

But  why  try  to  analyze  a phenom- 
enon so  despicable?  One  thing  is  certain, 
common  justice  is  the  first  and  most  in- 
dispensable condition  of  a free  country’s 
existence.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  any 
cause  which  has  led  to  so  deliberate  a jetti- 
son of  justice  from  the  national  cargo  can 
be  irrelevant — can  be  anything  but  most 
portentous  and  most  disastrous  to  the  na- 
tion. 

From  henceforth  every  reflecting 
Frenchman  knows  that  he  may  be  ac- 
cused of  any  crime,  condemned  on  evi- 
dence he  has  never  heard  of,  banished, 
tormented  in  body  and  mind,  and  that 
hardly  a soul  among  his  countrymen  will 
care  whether  he  is  getting  justice  or  injus- 
tice. They  happened  to  take  sides  about 
Dreyfus ; he  may  have  no  such  luck. 
Dreyfus,  for  the  rights  of  whose  case 
friends  and  foes  cared  nothing,  happened 
to  be  a convenient  stick  for  anti-Semites 
and  anti- militarists  to  thump  the  other 
side  with  ; he  may  not.  Reasoning  thus, 
will  the  reflective  Frenchman  cultivate 
independence  of  thought,  civic  courage, 
political  honesty?  Not  he.  He  will  make 
it  his  business  in  life  to  cultivate  a safe 
obspurity,  and  shout,  if  shout  he  must, 
always  with  the  largest  crowd. 

The  results  of  such  a lesson  upon  the 
public  life  of  a nation  are  not  easy  to  de- 
tect at  once  and  in  glaring  cases;  but  you 
may  be  very  sure  they  are  there,  and 
in  the  long-run  they  will  show  them- 
selves. The  French  citizen  was  fearful 


of  unpopularity  before;  he  will  not  be 
bolder  now.  The  punishment  of  the 
eminent  biologist  Grimaux,  who  lost  his 
professorship  because  he  gave  evidence 
for  Zola,  will  not  be  lost  on  him.  The 
timidity  of  a Casimir-Perier,  a Mercier,  a 
Gonse,  a Delegorgue — of  the  President  of 
the  republic,  the  Minister  of  War,  the 
sub-chief  of  the  General  Staff,  the  judge 
who  tried  Zola,  who  all  suspected  the 
truth  and  dared  not  discover  it — will  be 
emulated  by  lesser  men.  Cowardice  will 
become  a principle  of  public  life. 

In  one  respect  alone  can  France  claim 
pity  — that  she  became  bankrupt  in  jus-  I; 
tice  through  honoring  too  largfe  a draft  of 
her  darling  child,  the  army.  The  army 
is  the  adored  of  FraUce.  A few  of  the 
younger  men,  still  smarting  from  the 
petty  brutalities  of  sergeants  who  delight 
to  bully  boys  of  a better  class  than  their 
own,  hate  it  bitterly;  but  to  France  as  a 
whole  her  army  is  her  dearest  treasure. 

In  a conscriptive  country  the  sight  of 
troops  in  the  street  is  as  familiar  as 
that  of  policemen  on  Broadway.  In 
Germany  or  Austria  a regiment  will 
march  past  with  drum  and  colors  and 
hardly  a head  rhrns  to  follow  it.  But 
in  France  the  passage  of  the  regiment 
empties  every  shop,  and  leaves  the  whole 
street  tingling  with  pride  and  enthusi- 
asm and  love.  It  does  not  dimiuish  this 
affection  that  the  last  time  the  army  took 
the  field  it  was  beaten  and  crumpled  up, 
shot  down  by  battalions,  aud  carried 
into  captivity  by  brigades.  Quite  the  re- 
verse. France  feels  a sort  of  yearning 
to  comfort  her  army  as  a mother  might 
comfort  an  unsuccessful  son.  And  the 
hope  of  revenge  for  that  humiliation,  in 
which  she  has  lived  for  near  a genera- 
tion, rests  in  the  army  alone.  The  army 
— as  they  have  said  so  often— the  army  is 
France.  Everybody  has  served  in  it; 
everybody  depends  on  it.  The  army  is 
F ranee. 

Only  that  unlucky  gift  of  bad  logic 
led  France  astray  again.  The  army  be- 
ing France,  they  argue,  the  honor  of  the 
army  is  the  honor  of  France.  Thence 
they  pushed  on  to  the  facile  fallacy. 
The  honor  of  the  heads  of  the  army  is 
the  honor  of  the  army,  and  therefore 
of  France.  Honor,  in  that  sense,  ap- 
parently means  reputation  for  houor, 
which  comes,  when  you  work  it  out,  to 
the  dictum  that  an  officer  can  do  no 
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wrong  — or  at  least,  if  lie  does,  nobody 
may  say  so. 

The  principle  does  not  apply,  apparent- 
ly, to  a retired  general,  like  de  Galliffet. 
It  does  uot  apply  to  a mere  captain,  like 
Dreyfus.  It  appears  to  apply  to  some 
lieutenant -colonels,  such  as  Esterhazy, 
but  not  to  others,  such  as  Picquart. 

When  Esterhazy  refused  at  the  Zola 
trial  to  answer  questions  relative  to  his 
alleged  connection  with  the  German  mil- 
itary attache,  the  judge,  M.  Delegorgue, 
protected  him.  “There  is  something, ” 
said  he,  “more  important  than  a court  of 
justice  — the  honor  and  security  of  the 
country.”  “ I gather,”  tartly  replied  Zola’s 
counsel,  “ that  the  honor  of  the  country 
allows  an  officer  to  do  such  things,  but 
does  not  allow  them  to  be  spoken  of.” 

Precisely.  It  came,  of  course,  in  prac- 
tice to  the  divine  right  of  generals.  If  a 
general's  act  was  questioned,  he  respond- 
ed that  the  interests  of  the  national  de- 
fence demanded  it,  and  said  no  more. 

France  for  the  most  part  was  quite  sat- 
isfied. She  had  invented  a new  kind  of 
government — Cassarism  without  a Caesar. 

No  general  was  able  or  resolute  enough 
to  impose  his  authority  on  his  fellows. 
There  was  not  even  a recognized 
clique  of  generals.  Any  general  would 
do.  De  Pellieux  was  neither  Minister 
of  War  uor  Governor  of  Paris;  yet  it 
was  really  he,  and  not  the  judge  and 
jury,  who  tried  and  condemned  Zola.  De 
la  Roque  was  not  even  on  the  active 
list,  yet  an  open  letter  from  him  to  the 
judges  and  witnesses  at  the  Rennes  court 
martial  was  paraded  in  almost  every  news- 
paper in  France  as  if  it  had  come  down 
from  Sinai.  Had  any  Minister  of  War 
desired  to  make  himself  dictator  or  bring 
in  a Pretender,  such  was  the  all-accepting 
meekness  of  the  country  that  he  could 
have  done  it.  None  dared,  and  none  of 
the  Pretenders  thought  the  sceptre  worth 
picking  up  out  of  the  gutter.  The  result 
was  that  nobody  knew  who  was  ruling 
France  at  any  given  moment,  or,  indeed, 
knew  anything  at  all — except  that,  who- 
ever was  ruling,  it  certainly  was  not 
the  President  nor  the  ministry  of  the  re- 
public. Summarily  the  republic,  during 
the  three  years  of  the  Dreyfus  agitation, 
abdicated. 

There  was  nothing  surprising  in  that; 
the  corruption  and  cowardice  of  ministers, 
Senators,  and  Deputies  had  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  scandal  of  Panama. 


It  only  finally  shook  what  was  already 
tottering. 

But  the  effects  of  government  by  gen- 
erals were  new  and  dismal.  It  was  bad 
enough  that  they  should  arrogate  power 
to  override  every  authority  in  the  state; 
yet  to  usurp  is  a generous  crime,  and  to 
permit  the  usurpation  of  the  army  was  in 
France  a generous  weakness.  The  dismal 
portent  was  the  utter  incapacity  which 
the  generals  displayed.  The  Drey f us  case 
was  their  own  game,  and  they  had  all 
the  cards;  but  for  the  life  of  them  they 
could  not  play  a single  one  correctly. 
Wherever  it  was  possible  to  bungle  or 
vacillate,  they  bungled  and  vacillated. 

They  first  admitted  in  the  press  that 
Dreyfus  was  condemned  on  secret  docu- 
ments—that  is,  illegally— and  then  denied 
it  in  the  chamber.  They  first  contend- 
ed that  Dreyfus  wrote  the  incriminating 
bordereau  because  it  was  like  his  natural 
handwriting,  then  that  he  traced  it,  be- 
cause it  was  more  like  Esterhazy's.  They 
tried  to  entrap  Picquart  by  bogus  crypto- 
grams that  would  have  been  childish  in  a 
comic  opera.  They  filled  the  air  with  as- 
severations of  their  loyalty  to  the  republic 
while  they  were  openly  violating  its  fun- 
damental principles.  They  declared  that 
for  the  paramount  honor  of  the  country 
they  would  prefer  a revolution  to  the  re- 
vision of  the  Dreyfus  case;  then,  when 
it  came  to  the  point,  submitted  in  tame 
silence  to  the  Cour  de  Cassation  and 
General  de  Galliffet's  orders.  Worst  of 
all  was  their  behavior,  where  at  least  you 
might  have  expected  dignity  and  spirit, 
in  regard  to  foreign  powers.  They  with- 
drew from  Fashoda  and  renounced  Egypt 
forever  rather  than  fight  -Great  Britain, 
although  Marchand's  appearance  there 
was  the  hoped-for  climax  of  the  deliber- 
ate policy  of  years.  One  day  they  in- 
spired impertinent  fables  about  the  Kai- 
ser's communications  with  Dreyfus;  the 
next  they  sheepishly  denied  them  on  the 
threats  of  his  ambassador.  The  great 
international  result  of  three  years  of 
government  by  generals  is  that  France 
lias  virtually  showed  herself  unfit  for 
war  by  sea  or  land — afraid  of  England, 
terrified  by  Germany,  the  vassal  of  Rus- 
sia—all  but  a second-rate  power. 

“What  is  to  become  of  your  army  in 
the  day  of  danger?”  cried  General  de  Pell- 
ieux at  the  trial  of  Zola.  “ What  would 
you  have  your  unhappy  soldiers  do,  led 
under  fire  by  officers  whom  others  have 
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striven  to  discredit  in  their  eyes?  ...  It 
is  to  a mere  butchery  they  are  leading 
your  sons.”  It  is— or  would  be,  if  France 
were  mad  enough  to  fight.  There  would 
be  as  ruinous  a collapse  as  in  1870.  Only 
that  would  not  be  the  work  of  “others,” 
but  of  the  leaders  of  the  army  itself. 
They  are  indeed  discredited — by  their  own 
folly.  Few  people  yet  believe  in  their 
honesty,  and  noW  none  in  their  capacity. 
Every  man  in  France  who  knows  any- 
thing of  the  last  three  years’  history,  in 
his  heart  distrusts  his  beloved  army  ut- 
terly. That  is  the  sum  of  what  the  gen- 
erals, with  everything  in  their  favor, 
have  been  able  to  do  for  France,  for  the 
army,  and  for  themselves. 

The  degradation  of  politics  and  of  the 
army  has  been  equalled" T>y~that  of  the 
press.  France  has  never  had  a "journal 
— unless  we  except  the  Temps  and  the 
present  incarnation  of  the  Matin — which 
an  Anglo-Saxon  public  would  call  a 
newspaper;  but  then  she  does  not  want 
one.  She  has  had  journals  which  supply 
what  she  wants — well-considered  and  ele- 
gantly written  essays  on  the  subjects  of 
the  day.  Such  she  still  finds  in  organs  like 
the  Figaro  and  the  Journal  des  Dibats; 
but  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  press  the 
fatal  influence  of  the  Dreyfus  case  has 
told  vilely.  American  papers  appear  to 
an  Englishman  free-spoken  in  their  at- 
tacks on  opponents;  but  the  cheapest  rag 
; in  New  York  would  blush  for  the  reck- 
lessness, gullibility,  and  foulness  of  the 
J baser  French  press.  Restraints  of  good 
I taste  and  decency  are  quite  obsolete. 

' You  call  your  political  opponent  “a  prod- 
igy of  corruption  both  in  public  and  in 
private  life;  with  thirty  years  of  lies, 
debauchery,  bribery,  defamation,  and 
calumny  behind  him.”  The  Prime  Min- 
ister, if  you  dislike  his  policy,  you  de- 
scribe as  “only  half  cleansed  of  the 
murder  of  Carnot,  the  butcher  of  Mada- 
gascar. Hanotaux's  accomplice  in  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Armenians.”  You 
never  speak  of  General  de  Galliffet  by 
name,  but  as  “the  assassin  of  May;” 
they  will  know  whom  you  mean.  M. 
Cavaignac  being  personally  irreproacha- 
ble, it  is  well  to  hark  back  to  his  ances- 
tors, and  call  him  the  heir  of  two  gener- 
ations of  murderers.  Never  say  your 
opponent  published  his  opinions;  say 
that  he  vomited  them.  You  can  hardly 
go  wrong  in  describing  anything  you 


dislike  as  ordure.  With  foulness  go  in-  / 
timidation, obtuseness, spiritlessness.  Dur-  I 
ing  the  trial  of  Zola  many  newspapers  * 
headed  their  issues  for  days  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  jurors,  ac- 
companied by  suitable  instigations  to  vi- 
olence. During  the  second  court  mar- 
tial on  Dreyfus  an  ingenious  little  paper 
in  Rennes  ran  a serial,  giviug  the  story  of 
an  Alsacian  spy  in  1870  named  Deutsch- 
fus,  who  seduced  an  honest  girl,  and 
then  returning  as  an  uhlan,  shot  her, 
and  kidnapped  her  child.  The  credulity 
of  such  newspapers  equals  their  violence, 
and  they  readily  gulp  down  the  wildest 
stories  and  clumsiest  forgeries.  And 
when  an  occasion  comes,  like  the  Faslio- 
da  crisis,  in  which  a strong  lead  might 
fitly  have  been  given  to  the  nation,  no- 
thing was  forth-coming  except  alternate 
bluster  and  puling.  With  one  breath 
they  thundered  out  what  things  they 
would  do  if  they  could;  with  the  next 
they  wailed  for  compassion  because  they 
could  not  do  them.  They  inquired  into 
the  possible  cause  of  the  national  deca- 
dence quite  openly,  and  wound  up  with 
“ Poor  France!” 

Poor  France  indeed ! The  government 
paralytic,  her  army  cankered,  her  press 
putrid — what  remains  to  her?  The  Church?  / 
The  Church  remains,  but  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  leaders  and  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  the  cause  of  anti-Semitism  has 
discredited  her  among  all  fair-minded 
men.  The  law?  The  law  has  been  broken 
and  mended  to  order  for  the  advantage 
or  the  disadvantage  of  individuals;  and 
while  the  Cour  de  Cassation  has  done 
its  duty  most  honorably  under  difficult 
circumstances,  lesser  magistrates  have 
been  found  to  surrender  the  law  to  parti- 
sanship or  to  fear.  M.  Quesnay  de  Beau- 
repaire  was  one  of  the  highest  judges  in 
France,  and  his  silly  spiteful  ness  has 
made  him  the  unpitied  laughing-stock  of 
the  world. 

Then  what  remains?  Why,  Rennes! 
The  storm  of  party  bitterness,  folly, 
weakness,  knavery,  has  swept  over  from 
Paris  into  its  own  Lvcee;  yet  Rennes 
basks  unmoved  under  its  sun.  Walk 
down  the  drowsy  streets.  Look  at  the 
Breton  people— the  shopkeepers,  the  blue 
blouses,  the  little  lace  caps  over  women’s 
faces  bronzed  with  field-work.  There  are 
yet  people  in  France  who  are  courteous 
and  kindly,  simple  and  frugal  and  brave, 
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dwindling  population,  cannot  go  on  for- 
ever. There  will  come  in  the  end  a day 
— and  sooner,  perhaps,  than  we  think — 
when  Paris  will  have  sucked  the  nation 
dry,  and  the  provinces  will  have  no  more 
to  give.  France  will  still  be  France,  but 
no  longer  a great  power.  And  in  some 
ways  the  demand  which  these  three  years 
of  factious  frenzy  have  made  on  France 
is  more  exhausting  than  any  of  those 
from  which  she  has  recovered.  In  1815 
and  1871  it  was  comparatively  easy  for 
a united  people  to  revive  after  foreign 
war.  After  the  Revolution,  when  the 
whole  fabric  of  society  was  swept  away, 
there  was  a great  faith  wherewith  to 
build  up  everything  anew;  and  after  that 
the  miracle  of  Napoleon.  In  1899,  after 
the  Dreyfus  case,  the  great  institutions  of 
France  still  stand;  but  everybody  knows 
them  rotten.  There  is  no  faith ; and  be- 
cause there  is  no  faith,  there  will  be  no 
miracle. 


THE  KING  OF  IRELAND’S  CAIRN 

BY  ETHNA  CARBERY 

Blow  softly  down  the  valley , 

O wind , and  stir  the  fern 
That  waves  its  green  fronds  ov>er 
The  King  of  Ireland's  Cairn . 

Here  in  his  last  wild  foray 
He  fell,  and  here  he  lies — 

His  armor  makes  no  rattle, 

The  clay  is  in  his  eyes. 

His  spear,  that  once  was  lightning 
Hurled  with  unerring  hand, 

Rusts  by  his  fleshless  fingers 
Beside  his  battle-brand. 

His  shield,  that  made  a pillow 
Beneath  his  noble  head, 

Hath  mouldered,  quite  forgotten,  . 

With  the  half-forgotten  dead. 

Say,  doth  his  ghost  remember 
Old  fights — old  revellings, 

When  the  victor-chant  re-echoed 
In  Tara  of  the  Kings? 

Say,  in  those  Halls  of  Silence 

Hath  lie  sought  his  shadowy  Queen, 

Or  doth  he  sleep  contented 
To  dream  of  what  has  been? 


who  earn  their  living,  and  love  their 
kin,  and  do  what  the  priest  tells  them, 
and  are  ready  to  die  for  France.  There 
are  millions  more  of  them  all  over 
the  provinces.  Paris  looks  down  upon 
them,  and  the  whole  world  outside 
hardly  knows  of  them;  but  they  are 
the  real  strength  of  France.  It  is  theirs 
to  work  while  Paris  talks,  to  earn  what 
Paris  squanders,  to  heal  when  Paris 
wounds. 

The  Dreyfus  case  is  the  deepest  cut 
which  Paris  has  scored  on  the  nation's 
body  since  1870 — perhaps  since  1789.  But 
it  has  not  reached  the  vitals,  and  the 
provinces  may  heal  it  as  they  have  done 
again  and  again  before.  The  recupera- 
tive power  of  France  has  ever  amazed 
the  world,  merely  because  the  world  has 
thought  that  France  spelled  only  Paris. 
The  provinces  do  nothing  else  but  recu- 
perate. 

Only  that  process,  especially  with  a 
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Nay,  nay,  he  still  is  kingly — 

He  wanders  in  a glen 
Where  Fionn  goes  by  a-hunting 
With  misty  Fenian  men. 

He  sees  the  Hounds  of  Wonder 
Bring  down  their  fleeting  prey — 
He  sees  the  swift  blood  flowing 
At  dawning  of  the  day. 

At  night  he  holds  his  revels 
Just  as  a King  might  do — 

But  all  the  guests  are  ghostly, 

And  all  the  lights  burn  blue. 

And  he  who  crowns  the  feasting, 
His  pale  Queen  by  his  side, 

Is  cold  as  when  they  stretched  him 
That  bitter  eve  he  died. 

’Tis  well  he  seeks  no  tidings — 

His  heart  would  ache  to  know 
That  all  is  changed  in  Ireland, 

And  Tara  lieth  low. 


ADMIRAL  GEORGE  DEWEY 


BY  JOHN  BARRETT 


Admiral  george  dewey  win 

occupy  a unique  place  in  history. 
He  will  stand  out  clearly  as  the 
first  figure  among  the  commanders  and 
generals  of  the  Spanish -American  war. 
But  his  fame  will  not  rest  merely  on 
the  victory  of  May  1,  1898,  in  Manila 
Bay,  for  he  is  not  only  a distinguished 
naval  hero;  he  is  a great  man  in  the 
true  significance  of  the  term. 

His  thorough  preparation  for  the  battle 
before  leaving  Hong-kong,  his  courage 
and  confidence  in  attacking  the  Spanish 
ships  in  their  home  waters  under  their 
own  land-batteries,  his  rare  tact,  diplo- 
macy, and  executive  capacity  during  the 
year  following  the  victory,  his  marvel- 
lous devotion  to  duty  under  trying  con- 
ditions of  war  and  climate,  and  also  his 
unselfish,  modest  demeanor  in  the  face 
of  the  unlimited  praise  and  love  of  the 
American  people,  support  conclusively 
his  right  not  only  to  primary  position 
among  the  leaders  of  the  war,  but  to  be 
classed  among  the  truly  great  Americans 
of  the  closing  days  of  this  century.  These 
inferences  are  drawn  from  the  best  of 


premises,  and  I hope  that  I tell  the  truth 
in  attempting  to  discuss  Admiral  Dewey 
only  as  I saw  him  and  knew  him  from 
May,  1898,  to  March,  1899. 

The  beginning  and  development  of  this 
acquaintance  with  the  great  Admiral  can 
be  attributed  to  a series  of  most  interest- 
ing experiences.  Although  I had  ex- 
changed official  letters  with  him  while 
United  States  Minister  at  Bangkok,  it 
was  reserved  for  me  to  know  him  well 
first  at  Manila  after  his  triumph,  which 
had  set  the  Asiatic  world  agog  at  the  same 
time  that  it  roused  the  enthusiasm  of 
America.  It  was  my  intention,  on  leav- 
ing Siam,  to  return  with  all  speed  to  the 
United  States  and  volunteer  for  the  army. 
In  fact  I did  proffer  my  services  to  the 
government  by  special  letter  through  the 
State  Department,  but  either  I was  not 
needed  or  I did  not  bring  the  necessary 
influence  to  bear. 

When  I reached  Hong-kong  in  early 
May,  1898,  I was  asked,  to  my  surprise, 
but  pleasure,  to  go  to  Manila  as  the  cor- 
respondent of  a prominent  New  York 
daily,  acting  in  connection  with  other 
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representative  papers  *ot  leading  cities. 

I took  up  this  task  with  some  misgivings 
as  to  my  capabilities  after  four  years  of 
diplomatic  service,  but  did  my  best  until 
the  fall  of  Manila  in  August,  when  I re- 
signed, to  devote  my  entire  time  to  study 
of  the  general  situation.  By  special  per- 
mission and  courtesy  of  the  Admiral  I 
proceeded  to  Manila  in  May,  1898,  on  the 
United  States  auxiliary  despatch  - boat 
Zafiro , and  was  practically  his  guest 
aboard  different  vessels  of  the  squadron 
for  nearly  three  months.  During  this 
period  I saw  him  frequently,  and  even 
every  day  in  times  of  special  excitement. 
After  the  fall  of  Manila  I did  not  see  so 
much  of  him,  but  still  enough  to  feel  his 
remarkable  influence  and  note  the  princi- 
pal traits  of  his  character  and  their  prac- 
tical workings. 

I should  not  fail  to  mention  that  the 
first  directing  agency  that  brought  me 
into  more  than  usual  acquaintance  with 
him  was  the  fact  that  I was  a fellow-Ver- 
monter;  the  second  was  my  experience 
in  the  diplomatic  service,  which  he  held 
should  have  taught  me  to  be  cautious  and 
discriminating,  and  hence  worthy  of  his 
confidence  and  trust. 

To  those  who  were  associated  with  the 
Admiral  during  the  days  that  Hong  kong 
was  the  rendezvous  of  the  squadron,  be- 
fore the  descent  on  Manila,  his  prepared- 
ness for  the  battle  was  in  no  sense  a sur- 
prise, but  well  known.  His  captains  and 
staff  had  absolute  confidence  in  him  and 
his  mastery  of  the  situation.  This  re- 
markable trust  in  their  commander  was 
shared  not  only  by  the  ward-room  offi- 
cers, but  by  the  petty  officers  and  sailor- 
men  of  every  ship.  When  the  signal  was 
run  up  to  weigh  anchor  in  Mirs  Bay  and 
make  the  course  for  the  coast  of  Luzon, 
there  was  not  a faint  heart  at  muster. 
The  Olympia  was  leading  and  the  Ad- 
miral was  aboard.  That  was  ample  in- 
spiration for  all. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  may 
not  have  realized  until  May  1 what  a 
strong  character  Dewey  possessed,  but 
the  officers  who  were  to  execute  his  com- 
mands and  the  men  behind  the  guus 
knew.  This  must  be  remembered  as  a 
most  helpful  influence  in  the  successful 
consummation  of  his  plans.  If  you  would 
arouse  the  indignation  of  any  of  the  offi- 
cers or  men  under  Dewey’s  command  who 
came  to  Manila  with  him,  suggest  by 
even  mild  intimation  that  the  complete- 


ness of  the  victory,  or  the  Admiral's 
skilful  management  of  affairs  that  fol- 
lowed, was  unexpected  or  in  a measure 
surprising. 

Standing  one  day  on  the  superstructure 
of  the  Olympia , I said  to  the  gunner  who 
had  charge  of  one  of  the  big  eight-inch 
rifles  of  the  forward  turret, 

“Where  did  you  think  you  were  go- 
ing and  what  did  you  expect  to  do  when 
you  sailed  away  from  Mirs  Bay?” 

“ Go  and  do?”  he  replied,  with  a scorn- 
ful expression  and  tone  that  made  me  feel 
quite  insignificant  and  ashamed  for  ask- 
ing such  a foolish  question. 

“ Damn  little  did  I or  any  one  else  on 
this  ship  care,  as  long  as  the  old  man  was 
ordering  it.  We  knew  we  were  going  to 
a hot  place,  and  meant  to  make  it  hotter 
still  for  the  Spaniards.  But, man,  we  would 
have  sailed  straight  into  hell  after  him !” 

In  my  note  book,  where  this  incident  is 
recorded,  are  several  other  sentences  and 
phrases  of  the  answer  to  my  question, 
which,  on  account  of  the  strong  sailor 
language  used,  I will,  for  obvious  reasons, 
omit.  But  they  all  served  in  their  way 
to  demonstrate  the  full  trust  of  this  gun- 
ner and  his  gun’s  crew  in  the  Admiral. 

Possibly  no  better  evidence  of  Admiral 
Dewey’s  capability  of  inspiring  confidence 
among  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  can  be  found  than  the  influence  he 
exerted  over  the  British  captains  of  the 
two  auxiliary  vessels,  the  Nanshan  and 
the  Zafiro , purchased  at  Hong-kong  to 
accompany  the  squadron  to  Manila  and 
carry  coal  and  supplies.  Both  of  them 
told  me  that  while  they  fully  realized  the 
great  risk  they  were  running  and  the 
certainty  of  being  put  to  death  if  captured, 
they  left  their  first  conference  with  the 
Admiral  supremely  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  such  a man  knew  what  he  was 
about,  and  could  not  be  beaten.  There- 
fore they  would  be  safe  in  continuing 
commanders  of  their  steamers.  They  w ere 
paid  double  what  they  received  in  times 
of  peace,  but  even  that  inducement  would 
not  have  sufficed  if  they  had  not  been 
moved  by  reliance  on  the  Admiral's  judg- 
ment and  courage.  These  remarks  w ere 
not  merely  post-bellum  comment  swelling 
the  tide  of  popular  adulation.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  skippers  of  ships  coming  to 
Bangkok  before  the  battle  used  to  me 
almost  the  same  w’ords  as  these  captains, 
in  explanation  of  their  willingness  to  re- 
main with  the  Americans,  which  the  lat- 
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THE  FIRST  PAGE  OF  DEWEYS  LOG  ON  THE  “WABASH.” 


discuss  all  the  possibilities  and  eventual- 
ities of  a conflict  with  the  enemy.  He 
grave  them  an  opportunity  to  say  when, 
where,  and  how  the  battle  should  be 
fought.  From  junior  to  senior  he  call- 
ed upon  them  to  express  their  opinions 
freely.  If  any  man  had  a novel  idea,  it 
was  given  careful  consideration.  If  it 
was  an  old  one  with  improvements,  it  was 
viewed  in  all  phases.  After  the  Admiral 
had  patiently  heard  his  captains  and  duly 
interrogated  them,  he  quietly  told  them 
his  own  exact  plan  of  battle  and  just  what 
he  expected  of  each  man.  Whether  this 
was  made  up  originally  out  of  his  own 
ideas,  or  from  such  in  union  with  the 
best  points  advanced  by  his  captains,  it 
was  reached  only  after  thorough  deliber- 
ation, and  was  final. 

His  details  of  preparedness  also  includ- 
ed obtaining  all  data  and  information 
possible,  not  only  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
forts,  mines,  the  depths  and  location  of 
channels  and  entrances  to  Manila  and 
Suhig  bays,  the  state  of  tides,  currents, 
and  winds,  but  the  constant  training  of 
Ids  men  at  target  practice,  in  preparing 
for  action,  in  landing,  in  fire  drill,  and  in 
all  other  possible  conditions  of  actual  bat- 
tle, until  every  officer  and  man  could 
imagine  himself  a veteran  in  advance, 
and  knew  his  precise  station  and  rank,  as 


well  as  his  own  and  his  neighbors'  ca- 
pability of  doing  their  duty.  Admiral 
Dewey's  squadron,  when  it  sailed  out  of 
Mirs  Bay,  may  be  com  pared  to  a thorough- 
bred horse  trained  to  the  hour  by  an  ex- 
pert who  knew  not  only  his  animal,  but  its 
competitors  and  the  conditions  of  the  race. 

I am  often  vexed  when  I hear  critics 
who  do  not  understand  the  situation  as  it 
then  existed  endeavor  to  belittle  Dewey’s 
victory  by  emphasizing  the  weakness  of 
the  enemy ; but  while  I do  not  admit  that 
they  were  weak— considering  the  strong 
land -batteries  at  Cavite,  Manila,  and  those 
at  Corregidor,  which  had  first  to  be  passed 
or  silenced,  and  the  number  of  their  ves- 
sels, having  the  advantage  of  location, 
home  waters,  and  land  support — I claim 
that  under  the  leadership  of  Admiral 
Dewey,  and  the  perfect  condition  for 
fighting  which  characterized  both  ships 
and  men.  a much  larger,  stronger  force 
would  likewise  have  been  defeated— not 
without  loss  of  lives  and  possibly  of  a 
ship  or  more,  but  with  absolute,  un- 
questioned triumph  for  the  Americans. 
With  everybody  and  everything  in  that 
squadron  working  as  a unit  for  one  pur- 
pose under  the  guidance  of  one  hand, 
with  no  bickerings  and  no  jealousies  in 
its  living  energy,  and  with  no  engines  and 
no  guns  untested  in  its  inanimate  power, 
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it  formed  within  its  limits  an  irresistible 
force  that  would  have  gained  victory 
with  any  foe,  or  left  no  ship  nor  man  to 
mark  its  defeat. 

The  supreme  incident  in  the  train  of 
events, beginning  with  his  first  coming  to 
Hong-kong  up  to  the  hour  of  the  battle, 
which  showed  this  remarkable  delibera- 
tion and  readiness,  was  the  giving  of  the 


situation  that  faced  him  will  support  the 
correctness  of  my  argument. 

In  Hong  kong,  although  the  sympathy 
of  the  British  naval  and  army  men  was 
with  us,  there  was  a strong  tendency  to 
exaggerate  unintentionally  the  dangers 
of  an  isolated  movement  on  Manila,  to 
describe  and  picture  the  Spanish  fleet  as 


A PAOE  OF  DEWEYS  LOO  ON  THE  “WABASH”  RECORDING  HIS  FIRST  SALUTE  TO  A SPANISH  SHIP. 
Written  just  after  graduating  from  Annapolis,  when  the  Admiral  was  on  his  practice  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean. 


famous  command.  “You  may  fire  when 
you  are  ready,  Gridley.”  There  you  have 
the  man.  What  composure  and  yet  what 
strength,  what  confidence  and  yet  what 
decision  of  character,  are  shown  in  those 
words,  which  must  be  as  immortal  as  the 
memory  of  the  man  who  uttered  them. 

But  with  all  this  deliberation,  care,  and 
masterly  perfection  of  force  there  were 
mingled  the  influences  of  profound  cour- 
age supported  by  intensity  and  tenacity 
of  purpose.  Otherwise  even  with  his  ex- 
cellence of  arrangement  he  might  have 
quailed  at  the  outlook.  Here,  again,  in 
estimating  the  greatness  of  the  Admiral 
and  of  Ins  victory,  much  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  A brief  review  of 
some  of  the  depressing  features  of  the 


overmatching  the  American,  and  gener- 
ally to  impress  on  the  Admiral,  bis  offi- 
cers, and  his  men  the  extremely  hazardous 
undertaking  before  them.  Spanish  agents 
were  hard  at  work  spreading  open  and 
mysterious  reports  about  channels  mined 
and  forests  of  torpedoes  laid  in  both  the 
Boca  Chica  and  the  Boca  Grande,  re- 
spectively between  Corregidor  and  Mari- 
vales  on  the  north  and  Corregidor  and  El 
Fraile  on  the  south,  and  in  those  portions 
of  Manila  Bay  where  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  an  invading  fleet  to  manoeuvre. 
Among  all  the  marvellous  stories  that 
were  told  and  retold,  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtain  exact  and  reliable  in- 
formation. There  seemed  to  be  nothing 
definite.  And  yet  the  Admiral  discrimi- 
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the  hazard  of  coaling  in  the  open  sea;  he 
could  not  have  coaled  at  any  Japanese 
port,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  at  that  critical 
period  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  he 
would  have  been  allowed  to  coal  at  Hong- 
kong, even  with  the  favoring  feature  of 
British  friendliness,  for  only  shortly  be- 
fore he  had  been  ordered  away  from  there 
to  Mirs  Bay ; the  fastest  speed  of  his  squad- 
ron would  have  been  that  of  the  slowest 
vessel,  the  collier  Nanshan,  as  a result  of 
which  it  would  have  taken  him  nearly 
two  months  to  reach  America,  if  he  could 
have  gone,  and  in  the  mean  time  another 
Spanish  squadron  might  have  been  fitted 
out,  come  to  the  Philippines,  and  com- 
pletely controlled  the  Asiatic  situation, 
and  even  prepared  to  descend  Oil  our  Pa- 
cific coast  cities.  If  he  had  sailed  away 
and  met  disaster,  the  whole  world  would 
have  condemned  him  as  a naval  com- 
mander and  strategist,  for  there  was  no 
other  neighboring  haven  whatever  that  he 
could  seek,  and  he  would  have  abandoned 
one  where  he  was  safe  and  in  control.  If 
he  had  departed  and  left  not  only  the 
Spanish  non-combatants,  but  foreigners, 
to  the  mercy  of  conditions  which  would 
arise  with  all  naval  protection  gone,  he 
would  have  been  likewise  censured ; or,  if 
by  goingaway  he  had  allowed  the  Span- 
iards to  recoup  and  thereby  have  prolong- 
ed the  war,  everybody  would  have  said 
now,  Why  did  not  Dewey  stay?  Finally, 
if  it  be  true  that  by  a canon  of  interna- 
tional law  a dependency — after  the  over- 
throw of  the  power  that  held  it — cannot 
be  abandoned  and  left  a prey  to  some 
other  ambitious  power,  or  to  the  unre- 
strained influences  of  native  control,  but 
is  entitled  at  least  to  the  temporary  pro- 
tection of  the  conqueror,  what  would  the 
world  have  said  if  Admiral  Dewey  had 
violated  this  sacred  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity by  sailing  away? 

Possibly  in  no  way  did  Admiral  Dew- 
ey's traits  of  character  show  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  in  his  treatment  of  newspa- 
per men.  Never  seeking  their  attention 
or  suggesting  any  references  to  himself, 
lie  was  invariably  courteous  and  firm,  but 
often  more  considerate  of  them  and  their 
wishes  than  they  had  a right  to  expect. 
I never  heard  any  newspaper  man  at 
Manila— and  I knew  them  all  well— speak 
otherwise,  even  in  private,  than  in  most 
respectful  terms  of  the  Admiral.  They 
agreed  that  he  personally  was  the  fairest 


and  best  press  censor  of  all  those  who  held 
sway  over  their  telegrams  from  the  open- 
ing of  hostilities  to  the  present.  I would 
cast  no  reflection  on  Lieutenant  Brumby, 
to  whom  the  Admiral  soon  turned  over 
the  responsibilities  of  censorship,  but 
neither  he  nor  any  one  else  in  navy  or 
army  could  rival  the  Admiral  in  quick 
perception  of  what  was  permissible  news 
and  what  was  not,  together  with  the  rare 
faculty  of  showing  to  the  correspondent 
with  unfailing  urbanity  why  this  or  that 
sentence  should  be  changed  or  omitted. 
But  he  did  not  stop  there.  If  he  saw  that 
an  important  item  was  missing,  either 
from  lack  of  information  or  fear  of  its 
being  cut  out,  he  would  suggest  that  it 
be  inserted,  thus  saving  many  correspon- 
dents the  unhappy  experience  of  being 
“scooped. ” He  was  not  harsh  in  his  re- 
strictions; in  fact,  he  was  inclined  to  be 
more  liberal  than  Brumby,  and  certainly 
far  more  tolerant  than  Colonel  Thompson 
of  the  army. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  success  of  his 
method  is  that  during  the  long  period 
from  May  1 to  August  13,  when  the  cen- 
sorship was  controlled  on  the  Olympia , 
not  one  correspondent  took  unfair  advan- 
tage of  the  simple  rules  that  governed 
despatches.  It  would  have  been  possi- 
ble at  any  time  to  send  different  tele- 
grams from  those  which  were  inspected, 
for  two  reasons  — first,  the  despatches 
were  never  vised  by  any  mark  or  stamp, 
but  merely  read;  second,  they  were  all 
sent  under  personal  cover  to  Hong  kong, 
there  to  be  forwarded. 

The  Admiral’s  code  for  newspaper  men 
was  brief,  but  comprehensive  and  expres- 
sive. He  said  : “Gentlemen,  you  are  left 
largely  to  your  own  good  and  experienced 
judgment  not  only  as  correspondents,  but 
as  American  citizens;  but  you  will  al- 
ways bear  in  mind  that  you  must  not  send 
what  will  give  actual  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy,  or  that  which  will  unduly 
excite  and  disturb  the  people  at  home." 

If  he  made  up  his  mind  that  certain 
statements  should  not  be  sent,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  arguing  the  ques- 
tion : but  if  he  entertained  the  slightest 
doubt,  he  would  listen  carefully  to  the 
correspondent's  prayer,  and.  if  convinced, 
pass  the  despatch.  In  the  Admiral's  deal- 
ings with  the  newspaper  correspondents 
the  traits  of  character  that  emphasized 
themselves  were  tact  and  urbanity,  min- 
gled with  due  dignity  and  firmness. 
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the  Admiral’s  cabin  and  ordered  young 
Scott  to  run  up  the  signal  to  bank  fires 
and  await  further  orders.  Imagine  the 
chagrin  not  only  of  every  officer  and 
Jackie  in  the  squadron,  but  of  the  Ad- 
miral, who  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
his  order.  What  was  the  matter?  All 
we  knew  was  that  General  Merritt  had 
been  alongside  a few  minutes  before  the 
last  order  was  given.  It  did  not  take 
long  to  ascertain  the  truth — the  army 
was  not  ready. 

Had  this  occurred  only  once,  it  might 
not  have  made  a lasting  impression  upon 
us  who  saw  it,  but  the  feelings  of  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  navy,  from  Admi- 
ral down,  can  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
known  that  the  next  day  this  remarkable 
experience  was  in  the  main  repeated, 
and  not  until  a day  later  was  the  army 
formally  announced  as  ready.  Then,  af- 
ter the  unfortunate  delays  of  the  past 
few  days,  the  Admiral,  in  supreme  pa- 
tience and  forbearance,  ordered  his  ships 
to  prepare  ‘for  action,  weighed  anchor, 
and  steamed  over  opposite  the  defences 
of  Manila. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  reflect  on  the 
army  in  generator  upon  General  Merritt 
and  General  Greene  in  particular.  Their 
records  as  skilful  commanders  speak  for 
themselves.  Nor  would  I wish  to  do  other 
than  give  well-deserved  credit  to  such  able 
officers  as  Generals  Anderson  and  MacAr- 
thur,  whom  everybody  trusted.  The  army 
may  have  had  the  best  reasons  in  the  world 
for  being  unprepared  when  they  first 
thought  they  would  be  ready,  and  when 
the  Admiral  had  been  led  to  suppose  they 
would  be  prepared.  The  fact  is,  however, 
they  were  not,  and  the  Admiral  and  his 
men  suffered  the  great  annoyance  of  de- 
lay. 

In  the  presence  of  the  commanders  of 
the  foreign  squadrons  and  of  the  officers 
of  the  Spanish  army,  looking  respectively 
from  the  decks  of  their  ships  and  the  walls 
of  their  town,  he  had  been  forced  twice  to 
revoke  his  own  orders,  and  haul  down 
his  own  battle -flags  without  a battle! 
Can  anything  more  trying  to  a man’s 
spirit  be  imagined  than  this,  especially 
when  the  fault  was  in  no  way  his? 

When  in  a fortunate  moment  I was 
discussing  the  general  situation  with  the 
Admiral,  not  more  than  half  an  hour  af- 
ter he  had  revoked  a second  time  his  or- 
der to  prepare  for  action,  I asked  him 
directly  what  was  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
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traordinary  delay.  Without  the  slightest 
sign  of  passion  or  displeasure,  but  with 
extreme  composure,  he  replied  at  once, 

44  Because  the  army,  after  doing  its 
best,  is  not  quite  ready,  and  of  course  we 
must  act  together.” 

“Is  it  not,”  I continued,  44  rather  dis- 
appointing, in  the  sight  of  all  these  for- 
eign vessels,  to  prepare  for  action  and 
then  take  no  further  steps?” 

44  That  does  not  matter.  We  are  not 
making  war  for  them.  If  they  care  to 
watch  us,  they  must  take  things  as  they 
find  them.” 

By  this  conversation  it  can  be  seen  that 
he  completely  forgot  himself  and  blamed 
no  one.  He  would  not. even  admit  that 
the  army  officers  whose  business  it  was  to 
do  such  things  should  have  at  least  in- 
formed him  a few  hours  earlier  that  they 
would  not  be  ready,  and  so  have  saved 
him  the  necessity  of  recalling  his  orders 
on  two  separate  occasions. 

Although  every  other  officer  on  the 
Olympia , as  well  as  on  the  Baltimore, 
Raleigh , Boston , Concordy  Charlestony  . 
Monterey , Petrely  and  even  little  Callaoy 
was  indignant  at  the  delay,  and  so  ex- 
pressed himself  without  reserve,  the  Ad- 
miral never  uttered  one  word  of  com- 
plaint, unless  he  may  have  given  voice  to 
his  feelings  in  private  to  Captain  Lam- 
berton,  Lieutenant  Brumby,  or  Ensign 
Caldwell. 

The  American  people  cannot  be  too 
grateful  to  Admiral  Dewey  for  his  suc- 
cessful direction  of  relations  with  the 
German  Admiral  von  Diederichs  at  Ma- 
nila. Those  of  us  who  were  there  will 
never  forget  his  mingled  diplomacy  and 
courage  in  dealing  with  a troublesome 
situation  that  might  have  led  to  war  with 
a less  brave  and  tactful  man  in  charge. 
There  were  times  when  his  patience  w as 
sorely  taxed,  and  to  those  whom  he  could 
trust  he  made  observations  that  cannot 
be  published.  It  may  cover  the  ground 
if  I say  that  I know  that  he  was  vexed 
by  the  movements  of  the  ships  of  the 
German  squadron  and  the  attitude  of 
the  German  admiral ; but  I must  add 
that  he  was  invariably  confident  as  to 
the  outcome,  and  believed  that  if  left  to 
himself  and  hampered  by  no  instructions 
from  Washington,  he  could  settle  the  lit- 
tle unpleasantness  to  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned.  From  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  German  epi- 
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sode  he  endeavored  in  every  dignified 
way  to  avoid  a collision,  and  would  seek 
in  his  consideration  of  the  activity  of  the 
German  ships  some  other  motive  than  in- 
tentional hostility  to  himself  and  the 
United  States.  While  he  deplored  their 
seeming  disregard  of  the  courtesies  due 
a blockading  squadron,  he  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  said  that  he  believed  that 
they  were  really  planning  and  hoping 
for  trouble  with  him.  When  any  dis- 
cussion arose  in  a gathering  of  persons 
or  officers  where  he  was  present,  over  the 
conduct  of  the  German  ships,  he  strove 
to  minimize  the  matter  and  allay  any  ex- 
citement. There  was  a certain  limit  be- 
yond which  the  German  admiral  could 
not  have  gone.  Up  to  that  limit  Dewey 
chose  to  use  diplomatic  methods  to  check 
his  restless  visitor,  rather  than  foster  a 
feeling  of  resentment  at  home  towards 
the  Germans  which  might  develop  into  a 
wave  of  popular  remonstrance  and  bring 
unfortunate  complications. 

Judging  from  notes  which  I made  at 
the  time,  Admiral  Dewey  apparently  rea- 
soned as  follows: 

“The  United  States  does  not  want  war 
with  Germany,  and  Germany  does  not 
want  war  with  the  United  States.  War 
might  result  from  conditions  here  in  the 
Philippines,  but  it  can  be  avoided.  War 
will  not  come  on  our  part  except  on  my 
initiative.  It  is  therefore  my  duty  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  prevent  complications 
which  might  help  to  bring  on  war,  even 
if  I must  submit  to  some  irregularities 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  German  ad- 
miral.” 

Dewey  moreover  appreciated,  up  to  the 
time  when  the  Monterey  arrived,  that  the 
German  squadron  was  stronger  in  ships, 
equipment,  and  armored  protection  than 
his  own  squadron,  and  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  think  of  fighting  until  he  was  re- 
enforced. 

Instead,  then,  of  assuming  a belligerent 
attitude,  he  took  a firm  stand  for  his 
rights  without  bullying  or  boastfulness, 
which  had  the  desired  effect.  When  the 
Germans  realized  that  he  objected  to 
their  activity  in  and  around  Manila  Bay, 
and  that  he  intended  to  check  it,  not  by 
war  or  threats  of  war,  but  by  forceful 
diplomatic  insistence  on  his  undoubted 
rights,  they  began  to  mend  their  course, 
and  finally  ceased  to  be  a source  of  irri- 
tation. 

Hale  and  hearty  Captain  Sir  Edward 


Chichester,  of  the  Immortality  said  to 
me  last  November  in  Houg-kong: 

“ Your  Admiral  accomplished  by  tact, 
firmness,  and  good  judgment  in  Manila 
Bay  what  many  naval  men  would  have 
thought  only  possible  by  war.  Dewey  is 
a natural  fighter,  but  true  fighter  that  he 
is,  he  prefers  to  win  a peaceful  victory. 
He  is  a great  man.” 

That  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  Britain's 
noblest  old  sea-dogs,  and  no  man  is  a 
better  authority.  When  the  accurate 
history  of  the  long  period  of  waiting  at 
Manila  is  fully  known  to  our  people, 
they  will  not  only  find  that  all  their 
praise  and  love  of  Dewey  are  deserved, 
but  that  their  thanks  are  due  Captain 
Chichester  for  the  tangible  moral  support 
that  his  unique  personality  gave  Dewey 
during  the  most  discouraging  days  of 
the  summer,  when  nobody  knew  what 
the  next  week  or  month  had  in  store. 

My  conclusion  in  regard  to  Dewey's 
experience  with  von  Diedericlis  is  this:  It 
proved  beyond  quibble  or  doubt  that  lie 
is  a great  diplomatist  and  statesman  as 
well  as  naval  commander.  He  accom- 
plished what  is  a desideratum  of  true 
diplomacy — the  achievement  of  the  ob- 
ject or  purpose  without  entailing  counter- 
responsibilities or  developing  conditions 
more  serious  than  those  originally  in- 
volved. 

Admiral  Dewey  was  undoubtedly 
moved  more  than  once  to  speak  in  plain 
terms  to  representatives  of  Admiral  von 
Diederichs,  but  there  was  so  much  moral 
force  and  logic  of  position  in  what  he 
'said  that  the  German  commander  could 
not  possibly  take  offence. 

Then  finally  the  Admiral  knew",  as 
others  about  him  did,  that  the  Germans 
in  the  Far  East,  and  probably  a good  part 
of  the  German  people,  did  not  really  ap- 
preciate what  was  going  on  at  Manila, 
and  were  not  in  sympathy  wfith  this 
naval  demonstration. 

Physically  the  Admiral  is  not  an  im- 
pressive man  in  the  sense  that  some  of 
our  noted  military  men  are,  but  he  has  a 
poise  of  body  and  head  when  standing 
or  sitting  that  attracts  the  eye  of  the 
stranger.  He  has  dignity  with  absolute 
ease.  He  carries  himself  gracefully  for 
a man  whose  legs  are  trained  to  the  sea, 
and  he  is  not  affected  in  manner  or 
movement.  His  step  is  usually  light, 
but  not  especially  quick.  He  is  not  tall, 
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and  is  rather  under  the  average  height 
of  naval  men;  but,  in  good  condition,  he 
has  the  appearance  of  being  fairly  well 
rounded.  His  bones  are  small  and  his 
fingers  long  and  slight.  His  hands  are 
often  employed  in  nervous  gestures — not 
in  the  French,  but  in  the  New  England 
style  — emphatic  and  serious,  but  not 
gymnastic.  He  has  an  interesting  habit 
of  drawing  his  fingers  over  his  eyes 
when  about  to  express  some  thought  or 
consider  a new  suggestion.  When  a lit- 
tle agitated  or  disturbed  he  will  pull  and 
roll  the  ends  of  his  long  white  mus- 
tache. 

As  he  talks  he  shakes  his  head  to  give 
emphasis  to  what  he  is  saying.  If  he  is 
specially  interested  his  eyes  move  quick- 
ly about,  watching  your  own  expression 
and  possibly  that  of  others,  looking 
bright  and  cheerful  one  moment  and 
severe  the  next,  according  to  your  an- 
swers or  comment.  Still,  his  eyes  are  not 
what  would  be  called  shifting.  He  has  a 
firm,  earnest,  controlling  look  in  them 
when  he  has  orders  to  give  or  hears  re- 
ports on  important  matters. 

He  could  not  be  called  handsome,  be- 
cause he  is  not  sufficiently  tall,  but  he 
has  a prepossessing,  clear-cut,  interesting, 
almost  classical  face  that  seems  equal  to 
the  responsibility  of  giving  expression  to 
the  thoughts  that  have  birth  in  his  active 
brain.  He  is  much  better  looking  than 
the  average  photograph  or  sketch.  None 
of  his  pictures  brings  out  the  best  that  is 
in  his  face,  nor  the  lines  which  one  notices 
in  his  actual  presence.  The  ordinary 
portrait  that*  is  seen  all  over  the  land 
gives  no  conception  of  the  real  force  and 
strength  that  he  possesses,  and  is  therefore 
disappointing  to  the  man  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  seeing  him  in  person.  His 
hair  is  an  iron -gray  tending  towards 
whiteness,  which  becomes  his  composed 
but  earnest  visage.  The  nose  is  large,  but 
it  indicates  his  force  of  character,  and  does 
not  mar  the  general  effect  of  his  physiog- 
nomy. There  are  resolution  and  persist- 
ency in  the  lines  of  his  mouth,  and  when 
his  lips  are  moving  in  stating  an  order  or 
giving  an  opinion  where  he  has  made  up 
his  mind,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining whether  he  is  in  earnest.  His  com- 
plexion has  naturally  been  sallow  much 
of  the  time  at  Manila,  for  that  condition 
is  superinduced  by  the  climate,  but  after 
his  long  voyage  home  it  is  quite  probable 
that  he  will  have  considerable  color.  He 


always  looks  clean  and  neat,  but  is  not 
over-particular,  and  gracefully  accepts  the 
conditions  of  wTar  and  sailor  life  even  if 
they  do  not  give  him  all  the  privileges, 
comforts,  and  pleasures  of  the  club.  His 
wonderful  adaptability  has  made  him  as 
much  at  home  in  the  stripped  cabin  of  the 
Olympia  as  he  would  have  been  in  a 
hotel  or  club  in  New  York  or  Washing- 
ton. In  fact,  he  gave  no  signs  on  the 
flag-ship  of  desiring  luxurious  surround- 
ings, and  the  simplicity  of  furniture  da- 
ting back  to  the  days  of  fighting,  compared 
with  his  simplicity  of  dress  and  manner, 
seemed  to  present  a harmonious  situation 
in  line  with  his  habits  and  wishes.  There 
was  no  “fuss  and  feathers”  about  him  or 
his  environment  at  Manila. 

Admiral  Dewey  is  a remarkable  illus- 
tration of  the  adaptability  of  men  of  our 
race  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
that  unexpectedly  surround  and  meet 
them.  He  shows  the  ability  of  our  lead- 
ers to  cope  successfully  with  new  and 
broad  responsibilities.  But  with  this  nat- 
ural tendency  of  his  American  blood  and 
training,  and  the  inspiration  which  he  re- 
ceived from  birth  and  early  childhood  in 
Vermont,  there  are  certain  indispensable 
latent  qualities  such  as  consummate  lead- 
ership, executive  capacity,  indomitable 
courage,  strength  of  conviction,  which 
were  only  fully  brought  out  by  the  battle 
of  Manila,  and  the  cares  that  preceded  and 
followed  that  engagement.*  Long  before, 
to  his  large  circle  of  friends  in  naval,  po- 
litical, and  business  circles,  he  had  shown 
qualities  of  diplomacy,  urbanity,  discrim- 
ination, and  self-possession  which,  put  to 
their  full  test  in  the  Manila  campaign, 
proved  equal  to  the  emergency. 

In  meeting  Admiral  Dewey  the  stran- 
ger might  not  from  first  impressions  con- 
sider him  a great  man  in  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  but  he  would  go  away 
invariably  prepossessed  in  his  favor.  I 
never  knew  a naval  or  military  officer, 
a newspaper  correspondent,  traveller,  or 
business  man  who  did  not  leave  his  pres- 
ence, after  being  introduced  for  the  first 
time,  charmed  with  his  personality,  his 
affability,  his  savoir-faire , and  his  un- 
affected bearing.  They  say  first  impres- 
sions are  lasting,  but  experience  teaches 
me  that  in  the  case  of  the  Admiral  later 
and  final  impressions  correct  and  enlarge 
the  first.  A few  further  instances  of  his 
rare  qualities  of  leadership,  diplomacy, 
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courage,  judgment,  and  urbanity,  supple- 
menting what  has  gone  before,  must  suffice 
for  this  imperfect  sketch  of  some  phases 
of  the  Admiral’s  character  and  of  his  ca- 
reer at  Manila.. 

His  relations  with  Aguinaldo  before 
the  arrival  of  the  army  were  conducted 
with  singular  tact.  I can  say  here  au- 
thoritatively that  the  Admiral  not  only 
never  earnestly  favored  the  return  of 
Aguinaldo  to  the  Philippines,  but  he  nev- 
er formally  recognized  him  as  an  ally,  or 
promised  him  and  his  followers  any  de- 
gree of  independence.  The  Admiral  per- 
mitted Aguinaldo  to  come  back  to  Cavite, 
but  he  never  urged  him.  There  was  no 
American  name  that  carried  so  much 
weight  in  Filipino  councils  as  that  of 
Admiral  Dewey,  and  I wish  to  add  that  I 
honestly  believe  that  if  plenipotentiary 
powers  and  orders  had  been  given  Ad- 
miral Dewey  after  the  fall  of  Manila, 
such  as  England  gave  Kitchener  in  the 
Upper  Nile  Basin,  he  would  have  suc- 
cessfully solved  the  problem  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  natives,  and  avoided  those 
conditions  which  have  resulted  in  the 
present  warfare — unless  the  development 
of  sentiment  against  accepting  responsi- 
bility, and  the  failure  to  ratify  the  treaty 
until  after  x>rolonged  delay,  should  have 
proved  disastrous  even  to  his  masterful 
control  of  the  situation. 

The  profound  patience  with  which  he 
awaited  the  arrival  of  troops  two  months 
after  the  battle*  of  Manila  Bay  was  only 
surpassed  by  the  greater  resignation  with 
which  he  looked  for  the  arrival  of  re-en- 
forcements in  the  form  of  the  Monterey 
and  Monadnock.  The  former  did  not  put 
in  an  appearance  until  three  months  after 
the  battle,  and  the  latter  four  months. 
Had  these  monitors  come  when  they 
were  most  needed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
German  demonstration  would  never  have 
been  known  to  history. 

One  of  the  best  proofs  of  his  courage 
and  devotion  to  duty  is  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  entire  length  of  his  stay  of  over  a 
year,  he  was  never  absent  from  Manila 
Bay  for  more  than  part  of  a day,  and 
then  only  to  run  out  to  Subig. 

To  make  this  self-abnegation  the  more 
prominent,  it  can  be  remembered  that 
every  other  officer  and  man  in  his  squad- 
ron, including  his  own  staff-officers,  had 
made  trips  to  Hong  kong,  by  which  they 
were  much  benefited  and  refreshed. 
When  the  Olympia  went  to  Hong  kong, 


he  transferred  his  flag  to  another  ship 
and  remained. 

He  planned  for  all  contingencies.  He 
never  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  he  nev- 
er intended  to  be.  When  it  was  under- 
stood that  Camara  was  coming  to  the 
Philippines  he  was  not  in  the  least  dis- 
turbed, but  said  he  was  ready,  and  would 
do  to  him  what  he  had  to  Montojo.  He 
provided  against  all  probability  of  torpe- 
do attack  from  the  Spaniards  at  Manila 
by  unremitting  night  surveillance  until 
they  gave  up  all  hope  of  doing  his  ships 
harm.  He  guarded  so  carefully  the  health 
of  his  men  that  in  the  hottest  season  the 
per  centage  of  sick  was  incredibly  small. 
He  made  frequent  visits  to  the  different 
ships  of  his  command,  and  to  the  navy- 
yard  at  Cavite,  taking  peculiar  pleasure 
in  the  latter  as  liis  own  special  prize  and 
pet. 

To  briefly  allude  to  other  characteris- 
tics and  qualities  I might  mention  his  un- 
selfish thought  of  others,  especially  of 
his  army  colleagues,  first  General  Merritt 
and  later  General  Otis;  his  avoidance  of 
act  or  word  that  suggested  the  importance 
of  his  own  unique  position ; his  never-f ail- 
ingpoliteness towards  all  that  called  upon 
him ; his  love  for  his  native  town  of  Mont- 
pelier and  State  of  Vermont;  his  finesse 
of  manner  and  speech,  and  man-of-the- 
world  nature  mingled  with  a directness 
and  force  of  speech  and  rugged  sailor  spir- 
it which  respectively  showed  themselves 
as  conditions  demanded;  and  finally  his 
every-day,  matter-of-fact  method  of  liv- 
ing, acting,  and  talking,  which  kept  him 
far  from  being  a saint  or  perfect  man, 
and  made  him  seem  at  times  exactly  like 
scores  of  other  average  men,  who  have  all 
in  their  way  their  foibles,  weaknesses, 
and  petty  vices,  as  well  as  their  strong 
points  and  virtues. 

As  he  now  returns  to  his  home  land 
the  American  people  will  not  only  be  able 
to  confirm  all  here  portrayed  of  his  char- 
acter, but  to  show  to  him  that  love  which 
has  been  waiting  long  months  for  its  actu- 
al expression.  If  I were  asked,  in  conclu- 
sion, what  has  been  the  most  marked  effect 
on  the  Admiral  of  his  great  victory,  fol- 
lowed by  an  appreciation  of  the  imperish- 
able fame  and  glory  that  are  his  re  wal'd, 
and  by  a supreme  realization  of  the  deep, 
all-prevalent  love  of  his  fellow-country- 
men for  him,  I would  say  that  he  has  be- 
come gentler  in  spirit,  touched  to  his  in- 
nermost nature  by  such  sincere  affection. 
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tbe  rigid  rule  of  his  wife,  his  vagrom  fancies 
hud  never  strayed  far  enough  to  awaken  the 
breath  of  scandal  against  that  fair  fame  she 
hud  so  carefully  built  up  for  him,  and  which 
had  now  grown  to  be  the  object  of  his  own 
most  zealous  solicitude. 

Young  Ozias,  the  one  late  blossom  of  this  re- 
spectable union,  was  now  about  tweuty-two; 
he  had  inherited  his  father’s  good  looks,  much 
of  his  easy-going,  pleasure-loving  disposition  ; 
but,  alas,  under  the  stern,  almost  Puritanical, 
rule  of  Madame  Petronille  he  dared  give  but 
little  more  expression  to  his  natural  inclina- 
tions than  did  his  father.  Consequently  when 
young  Ozias  returned  for  his  yearly  vacations 
from  the  College  of  St.  Mathias,  where  all  tbe 
youth  of  Ste.  Madeleine  de  Fontarabie  was 
educated,  he  confessed  to  uone  of  his  peccadil- 
loes, not  even  the  most  innocent,  to  either  fa- 
ther or  mother,  and  least  of  all  did  he  ever 
breathe  a word  of  the  longing  which  consumed 
him  to  see  the  great  world.  That  w ould  have 
alarmed  even  his  father;  he  knew  what  a mon- 
strous wicked  place  it  was,  and  a scandal,  even 
in  another  generation — Hoaveu  forbid ! 

So  Ozias,  like  a good,  wise,  and  patient  son, 
sat  by  the  fire  and  bided  his  time. 

His  waiting  brought  him  this.  He  was  ac- 
customed every  Saturday  night  to  read  aloud 
to  his  parents  such  news  of  the  outer  world  as 
the  editor  of  Le  Sentinel  de  Fontarabie  held 
would  interest  the  subscribers  to  his  weekly 
paper.  Next  to  the  “faits  divers,”  the  local 
items,  which  naturally  held  their  attention 
first,  came  the  local  politics,  and  then  any  mis- 
cellaneous “ padding”;  as  for  the  foreign  in- 
telligence, it  was  not  intelligible  at  all,  at 
least  to  the  household  of  Ozias  Vadeboucceur. 

One  night  as  he  was  reading  to  his  father, 
poor  Madame  Petronille  being  confined  to  bed 
with  an  obstinate  rheumatism  which  had  made 
her  a prisoner  for  weeks,  young  Ozias  came 
across  an  article  telling  of  the  marvellous  re- 
sults obtained  by  a man  in  New  York  as  a dog- 
trainer.  The  article  was  sufficiently  menda- 
cious as  it  stood,  but  Ozias,  who  wTap  always 
open  to  a humorous  suggestion,  and  took  de- 
light in  testing  his  father’s  credulity  to  the 
utmost,  was  moved  to  embellish  and  round  out 
the  tale  until  the  canine  education  was  com- 
pleted by  the  mastery  of  human  speech. 

The  old  man  said  nothing,  not  even  express- 
ing surprise  when  the  climax  was  reached, 
and  Ozias  feared  that  for  once  he  had  pushed 
audacity  too  far,  and  his  eonp  had  failed.  He 
glanced  apprehensively  at  his  father,  and  saw 
him  staring  at  the  bright  damper-hole  of  the 
stove,  smoking  with  hard,  sharp  poufs  from  his 
tightly  closed  lips.  The  old  man  was  think- 
ing. Suddenly  he  asked  Ozias  to  read  the  ar- 
ticle over  once  more. 

Ozias,  enkindled  by  unexpected  success,  be- 
gan anew,  and  if  he  varied  in  anything  from 
his  first  performance,  was  too  true  an  artist  to 
betray  himself  by  unnecessary  exaggeration. 

And  now'  the  story  is  told  iu  broken  Eng- 


lish. Why,  is  not  perfectly  clear,  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  history. 

Den  de  hoP  man  say  to  Ozias:  “Ozias,  w’at 
you  Pink  of  all  dose?” 

An’  Ozias  ’e  say  : “Fadder,  I’ll  t’ink  dot’s  a 
smart  feller,  an’  no  mistake.” 

Au’  de  fadder  say:  “You  s’pose  dat’sshall 
true  ? Pas  de  blague  t'y 

An’  Ozias  ’e  say  : “If’s  he’s  on  de  paper,  ’e 
mns’  be  true.  Me,  I’ll  jus’  as  soon  b’lieve  nod- 
ding, as  not  b’lieve  w’at’s  on  de  paper.  If 
dat’s  on  de  paper,  ’e  inns’  be  true!” 

You  see  ’uw  Ozias  fool  de  hoi’  man  ? 

Well,  de  hoi’  man  say  nodding  more  dat 
night;  ’ejus’  fix  hup  de  fire,  knock  bout.  Vs 
pipe,  an’  pick  hup  Vs  can’le  an’  go  off  to  bed. 
An’  Ozias  sit  dere  for  littl’  w’ile,  an’  ’e  t’iuk 
w’at  a fine  joke  he  was  put  on  de  hoi’  man, 
an’  ’ow'  ’o  was  make  lieveryliody  laugh  xv’en  ’e 
tell  ’es  blague.  But  Ozias  never  was  tell  dat 
joke  like  ’e  t’ink  ; for  de  nex’  day  de  hoi’  man 
was  take  ’em  on  one  side,  an’  ’e  say  : “Ozias, 
I s’pose  dat  man  was  make  plenty  money  wid 
learn  de  dog  for  speak  ? ’Ow  much  you  s’poso 
’e  charge  ?” 

“ Oh,  I dun’no’,  fadder,”  Ozias  say.  “ P’raps 
we  see  some  more  on  de  paper  nex’  week. 
W’at  for  you  wan’  to  know  ?” 

“ Well,  I was  say  to  myself,  s’pose  now  V 
’ave  a good  dog,  not  one  of  dose  littl’ curly-tail 
yellow  feller,  but  one  good,  big,  sens’lde  dog — 
like  our  Grosse  Houle.” 

“ Eh, fadder?” 

“ Yes,  Ozias.” 

“ An’  learn  ’em  for  speak  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“An’  make  money  wid  ’em  ?” 

“ Yes,  yes.” 

“ Fadder,  you’re  de  1110s’  clever  man  I ever 
see!  Fadder,  you  give  me  de  money  an’  I go 
on  New'  York  myself  w id  Grosse  Boule,  an’  I 
stay  dere  wid  ’em  till  de  man  learn  ’em  for 
speak,  I don’  care  ’ow  long  dat  take.” 

Well,  dat  hoi’  fool  ’e  was  so  please  wid  de 
nonsense  ’e  make  wid  dose  story  dat  ’e  don’ 
care  for  M’me  Petronille  (de  poor  woman  can’ 
stir  on  ’er  bed,  or  nodding  like  dat  don’  ’appen), 
an’  Ozias  ’ave  de  price  for  de  lesson  all  tix  Imp 
by  de  nex’  week, .an’  not  more  nor  four,  five 
day  hafter ’e  start  hoft' wid  Grosse  Boule,  an’ 
de  liol’  man  was  fix  hup  w id  M’me  Petronille 
de  lies’  ’e  w’as  liable,  an’  den  ’e  was  sit  dere  an’ 
count  de  money  ’e  was  make  w’eu  Ozias  come 
back  wid  Grosse  Boule. 

Ozias  ’e  was  not  liable  for  write  much  7ow 
Grosse  Boule  w as  learn,  for  de  hoi’  man  don’ 
read  any,  an’  de  letters  was  hall  read  to  ’em  by 
Marie  Hose  Delima  Paquet,  w’at  was  stay  on 
<le  ’ouse  w’en  M’me  Petronille  was  sick.  An’ 
so  Ozias  he  jus’ say,  “Everything  is  go  for  de 
bes’,”  or  p’r’aps  ’e  say,  “ I am  w’ork  at  dat  busi- 
ness all  de  time,”  or  somet’ing  like  dat — an’  de 
liol’  man  was  satisfy,  and  Delima  she  can’  un- 
derstan’  w’y  V was  make  ’er  read  dose  part 
many  time. 
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<lat  for  fun,  fadder,  you  know,  jin*’  for  see  w’at 
V say.)  ’E  look  on  me  wid  Vs  forehead  hall 
crinkle*  up,  an’  e’  say  : 1 Ozias,  I’m  8ha!lle,  ou 
you  ! W’at  Ma’am  Petronille  say  for  ’ear  you 
talk  like  datf  Go  hon  liy  yourself!  Me,  I 
don’  spell’  de  hoi’  man’s  money  wid  no  foolish* 
ness  like  dnt.  ’ ; au’  ’e  liopen  Vs  book  an’  ’e  be* 
gin  on  Vs  lesson  some  more.” 

An’  den  daf  hoi*  fool  of  a fadder  was  please 
some  more,  an’  ’e  hax:  “Grosse  Boule  ’e  was 
read  on  Vs  book  f” 

An’  dat  effronli  Ozias  V say  : “ Ho  yes,  fad- 
der! Dat  was  de  greates’  pity  w’at  you  hax 
me  for  come  ’ome.  Grosse  Boule  V was  jus’ 
begiu  for  read  Vs  book  good  de  las’  week,  an’ 
we  was  jus’  go  to  begin  ’em  on  de  newspaper! 
But  never  min’. 

“ Well,  w’en  I read  de  letter  Delima  was 
write  to  come  Vine,  Grosse  Boule  V was  cry 
w’en  V say  good-by  to  dat  man  ; but  de  man  V 
say  : 4 Cheer  hnp.  Grosse  Boule!  You  be  good 
dog,  an’  you  make  much  pleasnremeut  for  de 
hoi’  man  w’eu  you  get  ’ome.’ 

“ Well,  den  me  an’  Grosse  Boule  we  start  for 
Vine,  an’  nobody  catch  me  say  one  word  wid 
’em  hall  de  way.  Sometime  somebody  pat  Vs 
Vad  an’  hax  me  w’at  kin’  of  dog  V was,  an’  talk 
much  about  ’em,  an’  no  matter  w’at  dey  was 
say,  Grosse  Boule  V never  say  nodding,  ’cept 
sometime  V wink  at  me,  an’  I’ll  uear  split  my- 
self I want  so  much  for  laugh. 

“Binie-by  we  get  on  Montreal,  and  I’ll  go 
down  on  de  boat,  and  we  start  at  seveu-a-clock, 
an’  wVn  de  supper  bell  ring  I say  to  Grosse 
Boule,  4 Now,  Grosse  Boule,  you  stay  quiet  ’ere, 
an’  I bring  you  somet’ing  on  my  pocket  for 
heat  w’en  I come  back.’ 

“ Den  I go  an’  heat  my  supper,  an’  I come 
back  wid  plenty  on  my  pocket,  an’  we  sit  on 
de  dark  corner,  an’  after  V was  satisfy,  I say  : 


4 Well,  Grosse  Boule,  I’m  glad  for  get  ’ome, 
tne !’ 

44 4 Mo  too !’  he  say. 

“Den  1 say : ‘ Who  you’re  de  mos’  lonesome 
for,  hall  de  time  we  was  away,  Grosse  Boule  T’ 

44  Den  V say : * Me  ? Well,  I’m  de  mos’  lone- 
some for  see  tie  hoi’  man.’ 

44  Fadder,  wVn  Grosse  Boule  say  daf,  I was 
glad  ; dat  show  me  de  dog  ’ave  de  good  ’eart. 
An’  I was  so  please,  fadder,  I hax  ’em  some 
more:  4 W’at  for  you  was  so  lonesome  for  see 
de  hoi’  man  V 

44  An’  V say:  4 Ho!  de  hoi’  man  make  me 
plenty  joke  very  hofteu.’ 

44  WVn  V say  dnt,  fadder,  I was  astonish.  I 
never  ’ear  you  make  no  joke  wid  Grosse  Boule. 
So  I say:  4 ’Ow  was  dat,  Grosse  Boule;  w'ut 
joke  was  my  ladder  make  wid  you  ?’ 

44  An’  den,  fadder,  V say:  4 Ozias,  yon  re- 
member wVn  de  modder  was  lay  hup  wid  de 
rheumatism  ?’ 

44  4 Yes.’ 

44  4 An’  we  get  Delima  lbr  come  an’  do  do 
work  on  de  Vuse  V 

44  4 Yes.’ 

44  4 Marie  Rose  Delima  Paqnet  ?’ 

44  4 Yes.’ 

44  * Well,  many’s  tie  night  I lay  b’liind  de 
stove,  an’  I’ll  laugh  tit  for  split  myself  for  ’ear 
de  hoi’ man  talk  foolish  wid  Delima!  Ho!  I’ll 
tol’  you,  Ozias,  tint’s  de  bigges’  joke  tie  hoi’ 
man  ever  was  make  on*  hall  Vs  life!  ’Cre 
bapt£me !’ 

44  An’,  fadder,  wVn  I ’ear  Grosse  Boule,  w’at 
yon  trus’  so  much,  say  dose  lie,  I was  so  mad  I 
forget  about  hall  tie  money  we  was  spen’  on 
’em,  an’  I jus’  get  hup  an’  1 take  ’em  by  tie 
t’roat  an*  I t’row  ’em  on  de  river!” 

An’ den  tie  hid’  man  give  Vmself  littl’  shake, 
an’  V say  : 44  Ozias,  my  son,  you  done  right !” 


JUSTICE. 

In  early  territorial  days  there  was  at  Pierre 
a justice  of  the  peace  named  Kutlenhaugh. 
Being  the  only  judicial  functionary  in  the 
place  (except  Judge  Lynch),  all  sorts  of  cases 
were  brought  before  him. and  he  never  doubt- 
ed his  ability  or  his  right  to  pass  upon  any- 
thing from  petty  larceny  to  homicide.  Being 
a man  of  violent  prejudices,  his  justice  was  al- 
ways tempered  with  his  personal  feelings  tow- 
ard the  prisoner.  One  day  a man  named 
Baker  was  brought  before  him  charged  with 
some  small  otfeuce.  Unfortunately  Baker  was 
one  of  Kndenhaiigh’s  pet  enemies.  Baker’s 
lawyer  knew  what  awaited  his  client,  and  de- 
termined to  get  the  case  transferred  to  the 
neighboring  town  of  Blunt. 

“ Your  Honor.  I desire  a change  of  venue.” 

“ What  is  that  ?”  demanded  the  court. 

“I  want  this  trial  transferred  to  another 
court,”  explained  the  lawyer. 

4*  On  what  grounds,  young  man  ?” 

“On  the  ground  that  this  court  is  prejudiced 


against  my  client,  and  that  he  cannot  get  jus- 
tice here.” 

“This  court  prejudiced,  hey  ? Young  man, 
I declare  that  contempt  of  court,  and  tine  each 
one  of  you  §50 ! I’ll  show  you  that  you  can 
get  justice  here  with  the  bark  on!” 

DETERMINATION. 

During  a heated  prohibition  campaign  in 
one  of  the  Southern  cities,  a prominent  lawyer, 
who  is  known  to  he  a frequent  partaker  of  the 
enp  that  both  cheers  and  inebriates,  was  en- 
listed in  the  cause  of  cold  water.  He  made  a 
number  of  stirring  temperance  speeches  that 
produced  more  mirth  than  conviction  in  the 
hearts  of  his  former  bibulous  associates.  In 
one  of  his  flights  of  eloquence,  he  exclaimed  : 

44 1 confess  that  I have  been  a frequenter  of 
the  saloon,  hut  my  feet  have  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  bar-room  for  the  last  time. 
When  I want  whiskey,  I shall  send  for  it!” 

There  was  great  applause,  and  some  hilarity 
among  the  heavy  drinkers. 
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A POSSUM-RIDGER’S  WAR  RECORD. 

A man  from  Possum  Ridge  shambled  into 
an  attorney’s  office  down  at  the  county- 
seat. 

“Say,”  he  said,  44  he  you  the  lawyer  what 
hangs  out  at  this  place  ?” 

“I  am,  sir,”  the  attorney  replied.  “Is  there 
anything  I can  do  for  you  ?” 

“ Dun’no’  as  there  is.  Lowed  rnebbe  thar 
mont  be.” 

44  Well,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  state 
your  business,  1 shall  be  very  glad  to  serve 
you.” 

“Tliauky.  I reckon  I want  to  see  ’bout 
gittin’  a pension.” 

“All  right.  Just  be  seated.  You  were  in 
the  army  during  t lie  war,  eh  f” 

44 1 reckon  I most  sholy  war,  stranger.  I 
war  in  one  o’  the  alltiredesr,  red-hottest,  rip- 
roarin’est  battles  that  war  font  endurin’  the 
whole  blame  rumpus.” 

“ You  were  wounded,  I presume?” 

44  Waal,  some.” 

44  Anyways  serious  ?” 

“Tol’able  like,  I guess.  Had  one  leg,  one 
arm,  three  ribs,  aud  my  collar-bone  broken; 
an’,  asides,  my  flesh  was  all  cut,  hashed,  aud 
messed  up  till  I looked  like  a passel  o’  fresh- 
ground  sausage  meat.” 

44  Why  haven’t  you  applied  for  a pension  be- 
fore this  ?” 

44 1 bev.” 

“ And  didn’t  get  it  ?*’ 

44  Nope.” 

44  Well,  that  is  strange.  What  was  the 
trouble  ? Do  you  know  ?” 

44 ’Pears  lack  the  blame  gover’ment  is  mis- 
erable particular  ’bout  this  pension  busi- 
ness.” 

44 1 know  ; but  if  you  were  wounded  as  yon 
say  you  were,  there  should  certainly  be  no 
trouble  about  gettiuga  pension.” 

“Mebby  not,  mister;  but,  anyhow,  I ’ain’t 
never  got  none  yit.” 

44  Humph  ! I cannot  understand  that.  How 
long  were  you  in  the  army  ?'* 

44 ’Bout  au  hour,  I guess.” 

44  Why,  yon  didn’t  serve  loug!” 

44 No,  not  much  long;  but  it  was  a powerful 
hot  spell  while  it  lasted.” 

44  What  company  and  regiment  were  von 
in  ?” 

“ Wa’u’t  in  none  in  particular.  I war  jest 
sorter  mixed  up  in  the  whole  army.  You  see, 
it  war  kinder  like  this:  Thar  war  some  Union 
soldiers  camped  down  thar  nigh  my  place,  an’ 
I used  to  go  down  thar  to  sell  ’em  garden 
truck.  Waal,  one  day  while  I war  down  thar 
them  blame  Confederates  came  a-dashiu’  an’ 
a-chnrgin’  down  on  us.  a-shootin’  an’  a- whoop- 
in’ like  mad.  It  struck  me  right  away  that  if 
a feller  staid  round  thar  he  war  liable  to  git 
into  trouble, so  I jumped  into  my  cart,  give*  my 
old  mewl  a touch  of  the  lash,  and  lit  out  for 
home.” 

‘‘Then  you  didn’t  tight  any  ?” 


44 1 reckon  not.  Them  blame  Confederates 
didn’t  give  me  no  cliauce.” 

“How  did  yon  happen  to  get  all  those 
wounds  T” 

44 1 licked  that  old  mewl  till  he  got  rattled, 
and  he  run  over  a log,  turned  the  cart  and  me 
into  a ravine,  and  broke  me  all  up  like  I told 
you.” 

44 1 see!  Well,  I am  sorry,  hut  I cannot  get 
you  a pension.  You  are  not  entitled  to  it 
under  the  law.” 

44  Hain’t,  eh  ? Reckon  I wa’n’t  in  the  army, 
an’  wa’n’t  hopin’  the  country  out  by  selliu* 
vegetables  to  the  soldiers,  au’  wa’n’t  all  broke 
up  on  account  o’  them  blame  Confederates? 
Yit  I can’t  git  no  pensiou.  I reckon  this 
doggoned  gover’meut  is  a fraud,  anyhow.” 

Thomas  P.  Montfoikt. 


A BOUNCER. 

Tjie  New  York  drummer  had  beeu  swapping 
fairy  tales  with  Uncle  Hi  Perkins  in  the  vil - 
lage  grocery-store, .aud  had  beeu  getting  the 
worst  of  it.  Every  tale  he  told,  Uncle  Hi 
would  meet  with  one  a trifle  larger.  The 
drummer  was  growing  desperate.  At  last  he 
said, 

“Did  you  people  hear  about  the  big  tire  in 
the  rubber-factory  down  in  New  York  the  other 
day  ?” 

44  Haow  about  it  ?”  says  Uncle  Hi. 

44  Well,  the  fire  wasn’t  much  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary run,”  said  the  drummer, 44  but  there  was 
rather  a peculiar  incident  connected  with  it. 
The  night  watchman  was  asleep  tip  iu  the 
tenth  story  of  the  building,  and  didn’t  wake 
up  till  the  flames  had  cut  off  all  possibility  of 
rescue.  The  firemen  couldn’t  get  to  him,  and 
it  looked  as  if  the  poor  fellow  was  going  to  be 
burned  to  death.  He  stuck  his  head  out  of 
the  window  and  saw  how  things  were,  and 
being  a man  of  original  mind,  couceived  a plan 
of  escape.  Breaking  open  a big  packing-case, 
he  took  out  a lot  of  mackintoshes  and  wrapped 
them  around  him,  and  got  some  hot- water 
bags  and  such  things  aud  plastered  himself 
up  with  them  till  he  looked  like  a big  rub- 
ber hall — doing  all  this,  you  know,  with  the 
idea  that  the  rubber  would  sort  of  break  his 
fall  on  the  pavement  below.  When  he  was 
about  ten  deep  in  mackintoshes  he  jumped 
out.” 

“An’  lit  just  as  soft  as  if  he’d  a-fell  ofTn  the 
bottom  rung  of  a ladder,”  said  Uncle  Hi,  sar- 
castically. 

“That’s  just  the  point,”  said  the  drummer. 
“ He  hit  so  hard  that  he  bounced  up  and  down 
for  two  days  and  a half,  and  finally  they  lmd 
to  shoot  him.” 

“ Wha'd  they  shoot  him  fer  ?”  inquired  Un- 
cle Hi,  with  just  a tinge  of  suspicion  in  his 
voice. 

44  Why,  they  had  to!”  replied  the  drummer. 
“The  poor  man  was  starving  to  death.” 
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with  the  result  that  bis  account  of  the  de- 
struction of  Moutojo’s  fleet  and  the  capture  of 
Manila  is  vivid  to  a degree  that  thrills.  From 
this  point  on  the  note  of  enthusiasm  prevails, 
tinctured  now  and  then  with  a satirical  humor, 
not  at  the  expense  of  a brave  enemy,  but-  of 
an  unscrupulous  foe,  which  one  does  not  often 
find  in  the  writings  of  the  grave  and  reverend 
gentlemen  who  form  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  much  also  in  Mr.  Lodge’s  his- 
tory which  might  be  read  with  protit  by  those 
who  are  looking  for  scapegoats  for  the  few 
failures  in  administration,  which  have  been 
growing  in  importance  as  we  draw  nearer  to  a 
national  campaign.  The  historian  does  not  in 
any  wise  attempt  to  excuse  the  faults  of  the 
incapable,  but  he  demonstrates  very  forcibly 
that  our  dogs  of  war  were  difficult  to  loose 
with  entire  success,  bound,  muzzle,  feet,  and 
tail,  as  they  were,  by  the  red  tape  of  a system 
grown  cumbrous  through  Congressional  tiuk- 
erings  in  times  of  peace. 

A valuable  addition  to  the  volume  is  the  Ap- 
pendix, which  contains  accurate  copies  of  the 
“ Resolutions  ot  Congress  demanding  the  with- 
drawal of  Spain  from  Cuba,”  the  text  of  the 
Declaration  of  War,  the  various  proclamations 
of  the  President  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  the  Peace  Protocol  and  resulting  cor- 
respondence in  translation,  and,  Anally,  the 
full  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at 
Paris  by  the  plenipotentiaries  representing 
both  governments.  The  embellishments  of  the 
volume  are  rich,  and  consist  of  more  than 
fourscore  illustrations  and  portraits  of  im- 
portant incidents  of  and  prominent  actors  iu 
the  great  drama.  


* Tim  Neiv- Bora 
Bv  Fhankmn 

M \TTMKVS  K. 


Aftku  one  has  read  Mr.  Lodge’s  dist  inguished 
account  of  What  We  Did,  How  We  Did  It,  and 
Why  We  Had  To  Do  It,  it  will  repay  the  reader 
to  take  up  Mr.  Franklin  Matthews’s  instructive 
volume  on  Xew-Boni  Cuba.  If 
Mr.  Lodge  has  failed  to  convince 
him  that  the  smashing  of  the 
Spanish  power  in  the  West  In- 
dies was  necessary,  perhaps  Mr. 
Matthews’s  account  of  the  conditions  ho  dis- 
covered iu  Cuba  after  that  island  had  emerged 
from  the  beneticent  rule  of  Weyler  and  lllanco 
will  be  more  fortunate.  Mr.  Matthews  went 
to  Cuba  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  find- 
ing out  certain  things  that  lie  had  made  up 
his  mind  were  to  be  discovered  there,  and 
what  lie  found  was  quite  different,  and  lie  is 
frank  enough  to  say  so.  He  states  in  so  many 
words  that  he  undertook  the  trip  from  which 
the.  hook  resulted, ‘‘ with  the  earnest  purpose 
of  obtaining  any  material  that  would  he  of 
service  in  con  t rover  ting  expansionist  ideas,  and 
that  would  justify  tin*  advocacy  of  a prompt 
relinquishment  of  the  island  to  its  own  peo- 
ple.” And  then  he  tells  what  he  found  then1; 
and  in  asm  net  i as  t hese  pages  are  not  designed  for 
political  controversy,  it  must  suffice  for  us  to 
say  that  that  material  was  not  forth-coming, 


which  must  be  an  assurance  that  it  is  not 
there,  since  what  a trained  observer,  sucb  as 
Mr.  Matthews  admittedly  is,  cannot  see  and 
canuot  And  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  no 
existence.  From  other  poiuts  of  view  we 
must  all  be  glad,  however  — whatever  our 
shades  of  opinion  as  to  public  policy  may  he — 
that  Mr.  Matthews  was  inspired  to  go  to  Cuba, 
for  we  should  otherwise  have  been  deprived 
of  a volume  that  must  be  regarded  as  of  prime 
importance  among  the  many  contributions  to 
the  literature  which  has  sprung  from  our  re- 
cent difficulty  with  Spain.  The  information 
it  coutains  may  be  regarded  as  strictly  accu- 
rate, aud  without  such  information  no  think- 
ing man  should  be  willing  to  reach  a definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  duties  aud  the  resultant 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  a pleasing  picture  that  Mr.  Mat- 
thews draws.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that 
such  gross  tyranny  and  such  brutal  manifesta- 
tions of  irresponsible  power  could  exist  in  this 
last  decade  of  a century  whose  key-note  has 
been  enlightenment.  Unless  oue  is  callous 
to  the  sufferings  of  niankiud,  is  deaf  to  the 
cry  of  widows  and  of  orphaued  children,  this 
recital  of  Cuban  woes  under  the  unspeakable 
Weyler  and  the  complacent  Blauco  must  make 
his  blood  boil  with  indignation,  and  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  many  an  able-bodied 
man  of  peace  who  reads  this  narrative  would 
be  willing  to  undertake  the  pleasing  task  of 
throttling  both  those  honorable  gentlemen  on 
sight.  The  facts  are  simple.  Culm  had  be- 
come under  Spanish  rule  not  only  a reeking  cess- 
pool, dangerous  to  the  health  of  our  own  land, 
hut  a murderous  sink  of  inhumanity;  and 
even  if  the  sympathy  of  a free  people  was  not 
aroused  for  an  oppressed  dependency  of  a 
foreign  power,  we  had  the  right  to  interfere  on 
purely  sanitary  grounds.  No  oue  might  have 
complained  justly  if  the  filth  aud  pest-breed- 
ing oozings  of  Havana  alone  had  been  our  canutt 
belli , and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  suggest 
that  even  the  pro -Spanish  element  of  the 
Cuban  capital  would  have  welcomed  at  our 
hands  a bombardment  of  their  city  under  the 
management  of  a squadron  of  health  officers, 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  disinfectants  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  potency.  We  are  not  so  sure 
that,  if  our  War  Department  had  armed  our 
troops  with  powerful  hose  aud  plenty  of  soap 
and  water,  instead  of  with  guns  aud  powder 
and  shot,  the  war  would  not  have  come  to  an 
end  after  the  lirst  battle.  There  are  times 
when  the  pump  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 

Mr.  Matthews’s  method  of  presenting  his  facts 
is  in  no  sense  statistical.  There  is  nothing 
dry  about  bis  story  of  the  New-Born  Cuba.  It 
is  vivid,  moving  reading  from  beginning  to 
end,  informing  always,  ami  frequently  spicy. 
The  ease  the  author  makes  out  for  the  Cubans 
is  a good  one,  when  it  is  remembered  not  only 
how  in iii*h  the  natives  of  the  island  have  suf- 
fered, but  also  what  their  characteristics  are  — 
volatile,  gentle,  long-sutfering,  patient,  easily 
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•oxcited — hardly  more  than  childreu,  in  fact. 
The  case  for  their  immediate  capacity  for  self- 
government  is  such  as  naturally  grows  out  of 
these  cliaracteiistics.  If  untrained,  capricious 
•children  are  capable  of  self-government,  then 
there  is  no  longer  a necessity  for  the  main- 
tenance of  supervision  over  these  people  by 
the  United  States.  If  the  reverse  is  true,  the 
American's  duty  is  clear. 

Cuban  matters  have  not  been  the  exclusive 
property  of  our  correspondents  and  historians, 
however.  To  some  extent  they  have  become 
the  theme  of  our  writers  of  tiction  alsq,  and 

“ f >r  v u l &mo,,£  the  first  to  recognize  the 
March/*1  possibilities  of  the  scenes  of 
By  war  recently  enacted  for  the 

Kirk  Mcnkok.  pUrp0se8  Gf  historical  romance 
is  Mr.  Kirk  Mnuroe,  in  his  Forward  March.  As 
usual,  Mr.  Munroe  addresses  his  efibrts  to  the 
younger  readers,  and  again  as  usual  his  work 
appeals  to  all  readers  who  are  young  in  spirit, 
whether  or  not  they  be  young  in  years.  The 
story  that  Mr.  Munroe  tells  is  that  of  a young 
Southerner,  Ridge  Norris  by  name,  who  before 
the  destruction  of  the  Maine  in  Havaua  Har- 
bor finds  himself, owing  to  his  independence 
of  character,  without  occupation,  and  who 
after  that  event  joins  the  Rough  Riders  and 
secures  employment  that  is  rather  in  advance 
of  what  lie  bargained  for.  Mr.  Mini  roe's  hero 
is,  from  our  point  of  view,  an  admirable  young 
person  because  be  is,  after  all,  what  Mr.  Gilbert 
once  culled  “an  every-day  young  man/’  He  is 
a possible  person,  and  boys  reading  about  him 
do  not  despair  of  ever  becoming  what  he 
became.  It  is  a sign  of  a healthy  growth 
in  fiction  for  the  young  when  an  author  dares 
to  take  as  his  hero  a youngster  who  does  not 
attempt  impossible  things.  We  have  had  in 
juvenile  tiction,  so  called,  too  many  heroes  who 
could  swim  up  the  c-afai act  of  Niagara  to  res- 
cue a millionaire's  daughter  on  the  way  down, 
and  who  could  sweep  away  the  rock  of  Gib- 
raltar by  a movement  of  the  hand  in  order  to 
find  a missing  will  concealed  behind  it  by  a 
wicked  step-mother.  Boys  are  not  easily  fool- 
ed. They  are  often  more  intelligent  than  sonic 
of  their  parents,  who  bore  us  with  stories  about 
their  clever  sayings  and  doings,  realize.  The 
boy  of  the  right  sort  knows  a fairy  story  when 
he  hears  it,  and,  as  we  know  him,  is  indepen- 
dent enough  to  scrutinize  with  great  care  the 
literary  food  which  is  set  before  him.  If  it 
does  not  strike  him  as  being  the  real  thing,  the 
caterer  must  look  out  for  himself,  since  he  is 
apt  to  be  bombarded  with  quest ions,  some  of 
which  it  would  be  extremely  embarrassing  to 
have  to  answer.  As  we  have  had  occasion  be- 
fore this  to  say,  Mr.  Munroe  is  very  careful 
about  the  feasts  he  prepares  for  the  consump- 
tion of  his  readers,  and  whether  his  tales  are 
fiction  or  not,  they  always  seem  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  probable.  The  characteristics  that 
have  peculiarly  adapted  his  work  to  the  special 
class  to  whom  his  appeal  is  made  are  evident 


throughout  “ Forward  March.”  The  story  is, 
furthermore,  of  value  in  that  it  presents  iu  an 
admirable  spirit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
young  some  of  the  facts  of  the  Spanish  war  of 
1898.  “ Forward  March  ” is,  iu  a sense,  sugar- 

coated  history,  and  the  boy  who  reads  it  will 
unconsciously  gain  a proper  comprehension  of 
what  happened  during  that  eventful  period, 

Iu  one  respect  Mr.  Muuroe’s  book  is  rather 
daring.  He  introduces  certain  characters  who 
are  still  very  much  alive  — notably  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  who  seems  to  be  growing  more  alive 
every  day.  Other  figures  upon  his  canvas  are 
Generals  Miles,  Shatter,  aud  Lawtou,  and  in 
some  of  his  character-sketching  of  the  Rough 
Riders  we  seem  to  discern  the  lineaments  of 
one  or  two  individuals  who,  though  not  named, 
may  easily  be  identified.  One  and  all,  how- 
ever, these  persons  aud  personages  are  so  pre- 
sented that  we  fancy  they  will  not  complain 
at  being  drafted  temporarily  into  the  service 
of  so  well-disposed  an  author  as  Mr.  Munroe. 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  now  that  he  is  a full-fledged 
Governor,  may  not  like  being  “Toddied”  so 
much  as  lie  is  in  this  uarralive,  but  he  is  un- 
doubtedly wise  enough  to  know  that  endear- 
iug  titles  are  among  the  chief  penalties  of 
popularity. 

“ Forward  March  ” is  good,  wholesome  read- 
ing ; oiever  fiction  aud  reliable  history,  as  well. 
Auv  boy,  of  proper  taste,  uuder  ninety  will  find 
it  an  enjoyable  aud  instructive  tale. 

General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  of  the  Con- 
federate cause,  in  writing  some  years  ago  of  the 
opposition  to  Sherman’s  advance  to  Atlanta, 
said  that  “ early  in  the  campaigu  the  impres- 
sions of  the  strength  of  the 

cavalrv  in  Mississippi  and  east  ^ “B’fy  of 
, . .*  , . . General  N.  B. 

Louisiana  given  me  by  Lieuten-  Forrest/* 

ant-Geueral  Folk,  just  from  the  By 

command  of  that  department,  Jol,N  m'd  '"™* 
gave  me  reason  to  hope  that  an 
adequate  force,  commanded  by  the  most  com- 
petent officer  in  America  for  such  service,  could 
be  sent  from  it  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
railroad  in  Sherman’s  rear.” 

The  officer  referred  to  by  General  Johnston 
as  the  most  competent  iu  America  for  the  pur- 
pose was  General  Nathan  B.  Forrest,  of  whom 
Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth  has  just  published  a Biog- 
raphy. There  was  probably  no  more  dashing 
figure  iu  the  civil  war  on  either  side  than  Gen- 
eral Forrest,  and  the  service  rendered  to  the 
Confederacy  by  him  and  by  his  famous  Rangers 
has  formed  the  burden  of  many  a camp-fire 
tale  at  later-day  reunions,  and  has  been  the 
theme  of  many  a pen  as  well.  l)r.  Wyeth,  in 
his  vigorous  story  of  General  Forrest’s  event- 
ful life,  shows  most  clearly  just  what  were  t he 
traits  of  character  and  of  mind  that  obtained 
for  the  hero  of  his  story  the  confidence  of  his 
superiors.  A man  who  seemed  never  to  know 
the  sensation  of  fear,  of  wonderful  physical 
strength,  ami  to  an  almost  tyrranous  degree 
intolerant  of  opposition,  must  have  found  his 
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metier  in  precisely  the  kind  of  work  that  For- 
rest was  called  upon  to  perform  during  the 
war ; and  the  story  of  his  career  is  a most  in- 
spiring one,  since  the  man  was  fundamentally 
sincere,  and,  whatever  his  conclusions  in  a 
given  case,  they  were  always  the  result  of 
positive  conviction.  Added  to  this  sincerity 
of  purpose  and  to  an  intrepid  nature,  General 
Forrest  was  an  able  strategist,  quick  to  see 
what  needed  to  be  done,  quick  to  decide  how 
to  do  it,  brooking  no  delay  in  action,  when- 
ever possible  doing  it  himself,  and  with  such 
verve  that  the  half-hearted  among  his  follow- 
ers could  not  fail  to  gain  courage  by  the  mere 
contagion  of  their  commander's  spirit. 

The  biographer’s  work  is  doubly  pleasant 
reading  because,  while  it  appears  to  be  emi- 
nently judicious,  it  yet  has  all  the  marks  of 
having  been  a labor  of  love.  Nothing  could  be 
more  sympathetic,  and  the  occasional  lapses 
from  purely  narrative  periods  into  a rhapsod- 
ical laudation  of  his  hero  show  that  Dr. 
Wyeth  is  not  guiltless  of  an  enthusiasm,  and 
an  enthusiasm, it  should  be  said,  that  one  finds 
wholly  charming  and  appropriate. 


The  reader  who  takes  up  Mr.  Julian  Ralph's 
latest  collection  of  stories,  A Prince  of  Georgia, 
and  Others,  under  the  impression  that  the  book 
deals  with  the  dialectual  peculiarities  4>f  the 
Georgia  negro,  will  experience 
GeoS^ainf  a sensation.  The  Prince  of 
other  Tale*. ” Georgia  is  not  of  our  American 
T Georgia,  but  of  that  older  and 

Julian  Ralph.  -Vi 

possibly  more  picturesque  re- 
gion in  Transcaucasian  Russia  where  dwells  a 
race  of  singularly  handsome  men  and  women, 
none  of  whom  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
see.  It  is  the  Georgia  that  knew  not  Sherman 
or  Forrest,  of  whom  we  have  just  spokeu,  but 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  sundry  later  and 
lesser  Alexanders  who  have  been  designated 
by  numerals  signifying  imperial  sequence  rath- 
er than  soldierly  qualities.  To  this  detail  of 
present-day  Russia  Mr.  Ralph  transports  an 
American  girl — one  from  Cincinnati — with  an 
inborn  reverence  for  titles;  an  inheritance,  no 
doubt,  from  some  pre-Re volutionary  ancestor 
of  Tory  proclivities,  which,  if  our  comic  papers 
are  correct,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  among 
our  young  American  women  even  outside  of 
Cincinnati.  With  singularly  bad  taste  in  men 
and  remarkable  lack  of  insight  into  character, 
this  young  woman,  for  a brief  period,  is  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  titular  glamours  of  a 
sandy-bearded  Prince,  the  back  of  whose  head 
Mr.  Ralph  tells  us  is  “as  flat  as  a drum,"  and  who 
appears  to  have  all  of  the  polished  manner  of 
a successful  head- waiter  in  an  American  sum- 
mer hotel.  It  does  not  take  the  reader  long 
to  see  through  the  Prince,  although  it  required 
an  ocular  demonstration  of  his  character  to 
convince  Miss  Ethel  Barrowe  that  she  erred 
in  fancying  that  here  was  an  opportunity  for 
her  to  enter  the  sacred  circles  of  royalty,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  till  her  American  girl  friends 


with  envy  by  returning  to  Cincinnati,  as  a real’ 
princess  — her  beloved  and  complacent  rich 
aunt  of  course  accompanying  herself  and  her 
royal  quarry  as  a sort  of  honorary  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Fortunately  the  young 
woman  is  disillusioned  before  it  is  too  late,  and 
curiously  enough  the  awakening  comes  at  the 
precise  momeut  when  she  sees  her  Prince  in 
the  act  of  earning  an  honest  living.  It  ig  per- 
haps the  shock  of  discovering  a prince  engaged 
in  so  nnprincely  an  occupation  as  working  for 
a living  that  brings  her  to  her  senses.  In 
America  no  stigma  attaches  to  a youug  man* 
who  pays  his  way  through  college  by  waiting 
on  the  table  at  the  summer  hotels  and  accept- 
ing fees  from  guests,  but  in  Europe  it  is  dif- 
ferent, and  that  Miss  Barrowe  should  stand 
aghast  at  seeing  Prince  Gola  helping  a gentle- 
man on  with  his  overcoat  and  accepting  a ti|* 
therefor  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Lacking  a private  income,  he  should  have 
taken  to  political  intrigue  or  to  gambling,  like 
the  real  Prince  that  he  was,  rather  than  he- 
mean  himself  carrying  refreshments  to  the 
hungry  traveller. 

To  be  quite  frank,  one  liuds  little  sympathy 
in  one’s  heart  for  either  the  Prince  or  the 
American  girl,  wherein  we  find  fault  with 
Mr.  Rajph.  Miss  Barrowe  was  a most  charm- 
ing young  person  when  she  first,  appeared  in 
the  fourth  liue  of  the  story,  but  to  observe 
her  extreme  lightness  of  mind  as  the  story 
progresses  is  far  from  pleasing.  In  our  view 
she  was  not  any  too  good  for  the  Prince,  and. 
that  is  saying  a great  deal. 

But  however  much  Mr.  Ralph's  imaginative 
powers  may  fail  to  satisfy,  his  descriptive 
powers  uever  desert  him.  We  find  in  the 
stories  here  presented  the  usual  keen  eye  for 
the  things  which  exist,  but.  which  ull  cannot 
see;  the  wonderfully  apt  characterization  of 
peoples  aud  countries  for  which  the  writer  is^ 
noted ; the  same  vivid  picturings  of  curious 
environments;  the  same  distinguished  repor- 
torial  instinct  which  has  brought  Mr.  Ralph 
the  best  of  the  laurels  that  adorn  his  brow. 
The  man  who  can  describe  Russia  as  “the 
Czar's  wheat  and  cabbage  farm,”  and  the  cabs 
of  Sebastopol  as  “like  so  many  miller-mot bs 
settled  near  a lamp,”  and  who  can  portray  a 
London  fog  so  vividly  that  the  reader  is  im- 
pelled to  rise  from  bis  chair  aud  swallow  a 
half-dozen  grains  of  quinine  to  offset  the 
damp  chill  that  settles  in  his  joints,  does  nor 
need  to  fall  back  ou  fiction  to  retain  his  hold 
upon  a public  that  already  holds  him  in  high 
esteem.  Mr.  Ralph  is  not  by  nature  a tiction- 
ist.  He  is  a brilliant  reporter,  and  we  hope 
he  will  not  he  offended  at  our  saying  so.  If 
some  philologist  will  invent  a new  word  which 
shall  differentiate  the  kind  of  reporter  that 
Mr.  Ralph  is  from  the  kiud  that  has  not 
wholly  commended  itself  to  the  readers  of 
newspapers,  we  shall  he  most,  happy  to  use  it 
in  describing  the  author  of  “Alone  in  China.”' 
“Our  Great  West,"  aud  “ People  We  Pass." 
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I. 

PECULIAR  circum- 
stance accentuates 
the  landscape  at  a 
certain  point  on 
the  New  England 
coast.  The  moun- 
tains and  the  sea 
there  part  compa- 
ny. This  happens 
for  the  traveller  southward  bound  along 
the  continent’s  shore.  Having  passed  in 
succession  the  heights  of  Mount  Desert 
and  Camden  with  feet  in  the  salt  waves, 
the  grand  tumultuous  masses  of  the 
White  Mountains  rising  far  inland,  and 
the  lone  peak  of  Agamenticus,  finally 
from  the  Cape  Ann  headlands  there  ap- 
pears to  the  south  westward  a billowy  blue 
range  across  the  wide  waters.  Though 
their  greatest  elevation  lacks  the  thousand 
by  a foot  for  each  of  the  year's  days, 
these  heights  have  all  the  character  and 
dignity  of  true  mountains,  and  they  are 
the  last  outposts  of  the  continent’s  ti- 
tanic rock  ribs  that  may  greet  the  eye 
along  all  the  rest  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
our  great  republic.  These  hills  have  a 
truly  alpine  history,  for  geology  says 
that  they  were  once  many  thousands  of 
feet  high  and  perpetually  snow-crowned. 
In  political  history,  too,  they  have  played 
an  alpine  part,  for  they  gave  their  name 
to  Massachusetts  Bay  and  its  famous 
colony,  cradle  of  modern  democracy. 
Massachusetts  meant  “the  place  of  the 
great  hills,”  the  Indians  explained.  But 
having  imparted  their  name,  the  hills  re- 
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signed  it  to  the  waters  and  the  nascent 
commonwealth,  and  thenceforth  were 
called  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton. 

Nature  stamped  the  landscape  at  the 
head  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  where  one  of 
the  world’s  renowned  cities  grew  up, 
with  the  gracious  individuality  of  the 
mid-New  England  seaboard  in  its  most 
pleasing  aspects.  The  region  with  its 
mountain  landmark  was  geographically 
a point  of  departure,  and  politically  it  be- 
came a point  of  arrival;  in  natural  scen- 
ery it  was  a sort  of  meeting-place,  an 
assemblage  of  divers  very  attractive  ele- 
ments. The  rocks  and  the  glacial  debris, 
the  meadows  and  the  marshes,  the  spark- 
ling streams  and  the  placid  lakes,  the 
bays  and  the  meandering  inlets,  the  cres- 
cent beaches  and  the  rough  headlands 
pounded  by  the  surging  sea,  all  combined 
to  produce  delightful  scenery  of  well- 
nigh  kaleidoscopic  variety. 

When  the  great  navigator  John  Smith 
sailed  into  the  island  - studded  expanse 
now  known  as  Boston  Bay,  there  spread 
indefinitely  before  him  what  seemed  to 
be  a most  royal  river  with  vast  inland- 
reaching  potencies,  and  in  honor  of  Eng- 
land’s future  King  the  splendid-seeming 
stream  was  named  the  Charles;  but  less 
than  a score  of  miles  from  the  narrows 
the  fresh  waters  of  three  rivers  of  only 
moderate  size  poured  into  their  salty  estu- 
aries, and  nothing  further  was  seen  of 
the  expected  great  stream. 

These  three  rivers  broke  through  the 
barrier  of  the  wild  rock  hills  that  encircle 
the  Boston  basin  and  made  leisurely  way 
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to  the  sea,  meandering  around  gracefully 
modelled  drumlins  that  give  peculiar 
character  to  the  landscape— hills  of  gla- 
cial drift  in  gently  rounded  wave  forms, 
contrasting  markedly  with  the  rugged 
rocky  heights  near  by.  In  shape  like  a 
half- watermelon  cut  lengthwise,  these 
hills  rose  first  from  the  meadows  of  river 
valleys,  then  from  the  far-spreading  salt 
marshes,  and  lastly  from  the  salt  waters 
diivct,  in  peninsulas  and  islands  about 
and  within  the  bay.  Here  and  there  were 
also  rocky  promontories  jutting  out,  as  if 
in  final  reminder  of  the  mountains. 

Much  of  this  was  changed  as  time  went 
on.  But  it  is  important  to  note  the 
physical  environment  whose  features  did 
much  to  shape  the  great  city  which  has 
spread  all  around  this  bay,  whose  many 
liquid  fingers  reach  up  through  the  va- 
ried landscape.  Had  this  urban  growth 
been  a conscious  one,  had  such  a mo- 
mentous future  been  suspected,  the  pro- 
cess would  naturally  have  adapted  itself 
to  topographical  requirements,  and  many 
enormous  costs  might  have  been  avoided. 
We  are  told  that  the  rambling  streets  of  the 
towns  that  clustered  on  the  slopes  of  the 
druml in  peninsulas — islands  moored  to 
the  main  only  by  slender  necks  of  land  — 
were  largely  engineered  by  cows.  We 
know  how  the  chief  of  these  drumlin 
half  islands,  Shawmut,  was  called  Tre- 
mont  and  Trimountain  for  a while  before 
it  became  Boston,  “the  Metropolis  of 
North  America,”  as  the  maps  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  had  it.  Though  that 
rank  passed  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  to 
New  York,  the  steady  growth  of  the  port 
kept  on.  But  the  town  meeting  served 
the  community’s  purposes  in  self-govern- 
ment almost  to  the  end  of  the  present 
century’s  first  quarter.  It  is  worth  re- 
membering that,  in  the  period  of  Bos- 
ton's first  corporate  cityhood,  in  the  third 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
Salem  and  Nantucket  ranked  next  in  im- 
portance among  Massachusetts  towns,  the 
United  States  was  a land  of  rural  com- 
munities, and  the  greatest  city  of  North 
America  was  not  on  the  continent  at  all. 
IUwas  Havana,  on  the  island  of  Cuba. 

II. 

Certain  things  must  be  held  in  mind 
for  an  understanding  of  Boston  at  the 
century's  end.  The  community  was 
founded  as  the  concrete  expression  of  a 
mental  and  spiritual  ferment,  a striving 


for  a life  of  greater  freedom  than  that 
left  behind.  This  striving  had  a very 
practical  material  basis,  for  the  city's 
physical  growth  was  that  of  an  empori- 
um. The  dual  nature  of  this  beginning 
lias  persistently  marked  the  community's 
development.  These  factors  have  inter- 
acted: — there  has  always  been  a decidedly 
practical  side  to  Boston's  ideality,  while 
the  material  conditions  have  very  large- 
ly advanced  along  ideal  lines.  In  other 
words,  the  shaping  of  ideals  has  strongly 
tended  towards  definite  ends  to  be  at- 
tained by  practical  methods,  and  material 
growth  has,  to  a notable  extent,  been  ex- 
erted towards  certain  ideals.  From  the 
simplest  beginnings,  in  both  these  as- 
pects there  lias  been  an  ever-increasing 
complexity. 

The  primary  ideal  of  the  community, 
though  for  a life  of  greater  freedom,  had 
in  view  only  the  freedom  of  its  own  mem- 
bers from  certain  restrictions  upon  worship, 
and  in  some  respects  there  was  actually 
less  freedom  than  in  the  life  left  behind. 
But  the  leaven  had  been  set  to  work : the 
realization  of  even  this  very  limited  ideal 
involved  the  introduction  of  new  fac- 
tors of  growth  in  mind  and  spirit,  and  a 
consequent  weakening  of  old  limitations. 
Hence  originated  for  America  the  free 
public-school  system  with  its  fruitage  of 
popular  freedom  of  thought,  and  the  New 
England  town  meeting  with  its  fruitage 
of  popular  free  speech,  also  the  higher 
education  fostering  the  pursuit  of  the 
ideal. 

With  such  instrumentalities  made  ac 
tive,  it  was  inevitable  that,  with  the 
achievement  and  maintenance  of  free 
dom  for  themselves,  the  members  of  this 
community  should  have  been  imbued 
with  a love  of  freedom  for  all  men.  It  is 
natural  that,  in  a community  based  upon 
religious  aspirations,  the  first  outcome  of 
these  tendencies  should  have  been  reli- 
gious freedom — not  only  in  equal  tolera- 
tion of  other  creeds,  but  revolutionizing 
the  primal  faith  in  the  great  liberalizing 
movement  that  not  only  made  the  Puri- 
tan capital  the  home  of  Unitarian  ism, 
but,  in  its  native-born  element,  the  least 
Puritanical  of  all  the  cities  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Logically  continuing  these  lines  came 
the  great  impulse  towards  social  freedom, 
first  manifest  in  the  anti  slavery  move- 
ment, which  fora  half-centurv  overshad 
owed  the  complementary  agitation  for 
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industrial  emancipation  that  was  almost 
contemporary  with  the  dawn  of  the  anti- 
slavery movement,  finding  its  earlier  ex- 
pression in  communal  experimentation, 
as  at  Brook  Farm. 

Turning  to  the  material  evolution  of 
the  New  England  metropolis,  there  may 
first  be  noted,  as  concomitant  of  its  rich 
commerce,  the  great  ship  - building  in- 
dustry of  which  it  was  so  long  the  seat — 
an  industry  which,  in  the  meetings  of  its 
very  numerous  caulkers  for  political  ac- 
tion, originated  the  word  “ caucus.”  Then 
the  great  shoemaking  and  leather  indus- 
tries, of  which  Boston  has  always  been 
the  mart;  and  the  “ merchant  princes,” 
with  their  elegance  and  their  culture,  the 
scope  of  their  foreign  adventurings  firing 
the  imagination  and  broadening  the  mind, 
while  building  up  the  superb  East  India 
trade  of  the  port,  so  full  of  romance  and 
splendor.  Next  the  era  of  industrial  and 
financial  corporations,  beginning  with  the 
mill-owning  period  early  in  this  century 
— the  development  of  the  great  water- 
powers  of  the  Merrimac.  Successive  main 
steps  in  this  era  have  been  the  period  of 
rail  way  - building  and  investment  that, 
from  Boston  out,  has  woven  over  the  con- 
tinent a large  proportion  of  its  giant  web 
of  steel;  the  huge  copper-mining  enter- 
prises, which,  together  with  other  notable 
mining  investments,  are  said  in  certain 
years — lean  and  hungry  for  other  finan- 
cial harvests  — to  have  yielded  returns 
surpassing  those  from  the  combined  rail- 
way and  banking  properties  owned  in  the 
city  ; and  the  organization  of  the  great 
telephone  monopoly,  with  its  creation  of 
a wonderful  new  industry  for  the  world. 
With  each  of  these  new  steps,  together 
with  the  enormous  advances  of  real- 
estate  values  from  period  to  period,  as  in 
various  sections  “acre  land”  became 
“ foot  land,'"  there  have  been  deposited 
successive  layers  of  tremendous  wealth, 
creating  strata  upon  strata  of  rich  fam- 
ilies—their  social  eminence  dated  back  by 
tli o knowing  ones  to  this  or  that  period 
when  were  acquired  the  ample  means 
that  made  possible  the  leisurely  culture 
of  the  fortune-favored. 

There  are  not  a few  fairylike,  though 
strictly  veracious,  tales  of  the  happy  turns 
of  fortune’s  wheel  that  conferred  good 
luck  upon  various  individuals  in  these 
select  companies,  suddenly  lifted  above 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  common  lot.  But 
there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  interesting 


than  the  story  of  the  little  group  that 
originally  shared  the  ownership  of  the 
great  telephone  patent;  how,  ever  con- 
fident of  the  big  future  of  the  invention, 
they  met  with  rebuff  after  rebuff  from 
men  corpulent  of  purse  but  lean  in  faith, 
and  therefore  holding  it  but  a “scientific 
toy”;  how  bitterly  they  were  disappoint- 
ed by  the  decision  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  not  to  take  up  its 
option  to  acquire  the  patent  outright  for 
a half-million  dollars  in  cash;  and  how, 
the  next  thing,  they  found  themselves 
millionaires  overnight,  as  it  were! 

III. 

The  beginning  of  this  century  saw  Bos- 
ton a world-famous  town,  but  it  was  only 
the  chief  of  several  old  and  detached  com- 
munities grouped  about  the  bay  whose 
commercial  advantages  gave  the  port  its 
standing.  The  ending  of  the  century 
sees  Boston  increased  multifold  in  popu- 
lation and  area;  a genuine  metropolis, 
a millionenstadt , as  the  Germans  say — a 
million  peopled  city— practically  enclos- 
ing the  bay,  which  then  laved  the  shores 
of  the  huddled  and  hilly  peninsula  of 
Shawmut.  While  the  municipality  itself 
now  has  but  little  more  than  a half-mill- 
ion inhabitants,  the  metropolitan  title  to 
double  that  figure  rests  not  only  on  the 
natural  geographical  expansion  of  a dense 
population  whose  coalescence  has  effaced 
all  but  political  demarcations  between  a 
large  number  of  local  communities,  but 
on  the  fact  that  it  has  become  a great 
civic  entity  in  itself.  At  present  the 
metropolitan  organization  is  in  a nascent 
state.  What  is  now  commonly  called 
Greater  Boston  is  for  various  purposes 
organized  as  the  metropolitan  districts. 
In  this  respect  there  is  a strong  resem- 
blance to  the  organization  of  the  metro- 
politan population  of  London,  where  the 
administrative  County  of  London  com- 
prises an  aggregation  of  parishes  and  dis- 
tricts, while  the  Metropolitan  Police  Dis- 
trict, called  Greater  London,  has  a much 
wider  extent. 

In  Greater  Boston,  likewise,  the  several 
metropolitan  districts  are  not  coextensive. 
The  Metropolitan  Sewerage  District  com- 
prises a certain  number  of  municipalities, 
some  of  which  are  not  included  in  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District,  and  a still 
larger  group  constitutes  the  Metropolitan 
Parks  District.  Each  of  these  districts  is 
administered  by  a commission  appointed 
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by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Metropolitan  Postal  District  is  organ- 
ized by  the  national  government,  and 
comprises  yet  another  group  of  munici- 
palities served  from  the  Boston  Post- 
Office.  Probably  in  the  near  future  a 
metropolitan  county  will  be  organized  to 
administer  various  functions  of  mutual 
concern  to  the  various  municipalities  of 
the  Greater  Boston  group. 

This  Greater  Boston  development  is 
one  aspect  of  the  very  notable  process  of 
more  efficient  organization  that  charac- 
terizes the  Boston  of  to  day — a systemat- 
ization and  co-ordination  of  functions, 
public  and  quasi-public;  a general  and 
very  extensive  unification  of  utilities  that 
is  telling  immensely  in  economizing  the 
working  capacity  for  collective  and  in- 
dividual activities,  as  well  as  in  acceler- 
ating the  metropolitan  growth  of  the 
community. 

The  local  transit  system  furnishes  the 
first  great  example  of  this  tendency.  For 
fully  a generation  Boston  had  been  suf- 
fering from  an  extraordinary  congestion 
of  street  traffic,  due  to  the  concentration 
of  trade  in  the  ancient  section  of  the  city, 
where  all  the  street-railway  lines  con- 
verged. Among  the  rival  companies  there 
was  infinite  contention,  and  their  cars, 
all  aiming  for  one  point,  seemed  fairly  to 
stumble  over  each  other  in  their  tortuous 
progress,  wasting  in  the  aggregate  centu- 
ries of  precious  time  for  the  community. 
Various  remedies  were  tried  in  vain — in- 
cluding very  costly  street- widen  in  gs — but 
the  congestion  more  than  kept  pace  with 
the  improvements.  Finally,  just  on  the 
verge  of  the  electric-railway  era,  a saga- 
cious and  far-seeing  capitalist  saw  golden 
opportunities  in  the  work  of  bettering 
these  unbearable  conditions.  He  boldly 
undertook  the  colossal  task.  By  quick 
and  masterly  steps  he  gained  control  of 
the  several  corporations  and  consolidated 
them  into  one  great  company,  tl*e  first  to 
monopolize  the  entire  street-railway  traf- 
fic of  a great  American  city.  The  result 
was  not  only  the  development  of  a finan- 
cial bonanza  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  a 
tremendous  increase  in  public  efficiency 
through  the  unification  of  the  various  an- 
tagonistic services  in  one  coherent  system. 
The  gain  in  traffic,  however,  that  natural- 
ly followed  the  systematization  and  cheap- 
ening of  transit  facilities  was  so  sudden 
and  enormous  that  the  congestion  soon 
became  intensified. 


With  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  decade 
there  chanced  to  be  elected  a young  Mayor 
of  a daring  and  pertinacious  temperament 
vigorously  aggressive  in  character,  and  of 
an  originative  mind.  For  some  years  the 
city  charter  had  embodied  the  distinctive 
American  principle  of  concentrating  great 
powers  in  the  hands  of  thechief  executive. 
The  young  Mayor  was  the  first  to  take  full 
advantage  of  this  authority.  He  made 
his  mark  as  no  predecessor  has  done.  His 
first  act  was  to  propose  a series  of  reforms 
and  improvements,  largely  of  a radical 
and  transforming  character  that  involved 
an  entrance  upon  certain  colossal  under- 
takings. His  predecessor,  a shrewd  old 
merchant,  smiled  grimly.  Those  things 
were  all  very  well,  he  said,  but  it  would 
take  at  least  twenty  five  years  to  carry 
that  programme  into  effect.  But  the  pub- 
lic “caught  on.”  All  the  things  sug- 
gested were  desirable.  Why  should  they 
not  be  realized?  was  asked  on  all  sides. 
And  before  the  year  was  over  every  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Mayor  had  made 
was  adopted ! 

This  marked  for  Boston  the  entrance 
upon  a period  of  conscious  and  inten- 
tional evolution  along  scientifically  sys- 
tematic lines — a process  that  appears  des- 
tined more  and  more  to  characterize  the 
world’s  social  and  political  development, 
in  place  of  the  groping  and  painful  grow  th 
heretofore  known  throughout  history.  In 
fact,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  methods 
of  evolutionary  science,  having  been  dis- 
covered, must  be  consciously  applied  to 
these  as  to  all  other  indicated  ends. 

IV. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  by 
tlie  Mayor  at  that  time  was  one  for  the 
comprehensive  organization  of  the  local 
transit  service  for  the  metropolitan  com- 
munity upon  the  most  efficient  basis  pos- 
sible. The  question  was  therefore  elab- 
orately investigated  by  a special  com- 
mission, and  the  great  possibilities  of  the 
situation  were  shown.  A few  years  pass- 
ed before  the  work  of  realizing  these  pos- 
sibilities could  be  undertaken.  The  most 
difficult  phase  of  the  problem  was  how  to 
overcome  the  barrier  of  the  congested  dis- 
trict. A threatened  invasion  of  the  his- 
toric Common  to  this  end  aroused  a pub- 
lic protest  so  strong  that  to  avert  it  it 
was  proposed  to  go  beneath  rather  than 
through  the  congested  district,  building  a 
subway  system  around  the  Common  and 
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*7.C  . \]  i SiTH*  1 through  fcl|t>  SUbWay  — mission,  wlUih't  Ulf-  WlgT 

IjmSiih  i*  jilapUd  n>  use  by  both  tVatutfvs  mil  imahy  siitti'Wis  tin* .very  pertinent. 
*nt tile  £rem  coordiimtad  sy -tom  am)  r*ik<> ■..  *)  f nation  r Why  ronbi  iml  ilm  same  board 
ivS^e  liiuVraGfttM.th*'  havkur  by  umrml  to  of  eminent  eo  kens,  who  have  thus  .given 
and  .froiij  EiV>r  Boston  and  Vim  northeast  U>  Uimt*  chargr*  ihes*une  t?ra».s<’i^rd.ioa.s  til- 
er! y seatonis  of  Greater  tUstolk  IttUl i mi  Ui&l  they  avnidd  U:.  ih^  affairs  of 

Tim  Gnilphmb  siihway  is  a mai  v«d  of  i cHjt>V:ay  *»l  <vl»ieb  they  might 
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ah*,  its  eonpiM ivlowr  people  tVrbHps  tbGw»;i • couuv  iu  dab  hn*-'*  Gr 
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i;->  mpr-e Hi  iim  sH's-eO  >Vs?Hil  Will  be  pm-GHeiP  Tim  rnnsepneni. 
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line*  entering  the  city  hare  hevn  cohcfitir  j octal  tnul  geuwat  fenLu&%  of  this  s* 
truied  iu  \ wo  »2  iv\*t  pu^<*ouer  terminals  own  plemtmt  eaob  oi  k*»i,  ami  ihbs  • 1 \Uii$ 
oil  opposite  Skies  of  the  b'ivmeSs  *h*t ri rl . fta {lie  a cross  ami  about  the  metd'O|>0Hh>h 
on  t he  AV:Ue»l  fro/Ot  and  <\  it  Pm  b>>  that,  area,  o*  well  as  bet  ween  iho  aly  ,v»k?  o» be r 
a hmU:  *»f  r,*ch  other.  On  * he  north  sole  parts  of  the  country  it  stands  unHvaloTi 
t;u''v  is  a e-W'jtt  muon  stinioti  ^hade  *>o  tb i>  side  of  ibe  Atlantic . 

I ii«>ue  L oo.UiMMUui  ib  charuH>t^V,;U  of  A farther  svsUuuattzatiou  of  ( ? .1  ilo  * v 

stib^tUHlUv]  It  jt^eoiof^ov  <Tjrs  in  the  of  tW  pnnit 

elides  if.v e rnatn  lines  r*.;>-iit r«,>l icoi  by  T}y7»  t;»iLvay  fVc*i^}H  ievniinaW  at  van. i.uK  jw  *n- 
cao porationh  Tb"  to-.v  &oiilU  Terminal  Wnk'Ttt  poidK  on  deep ovabv  fronuiire. 
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c 01  M}nt  tries  of  Nyvs  Etm  iamb  is  t he  iario-sf  L;u  I way  and  noyau  freights,  are  tints 
ilV  ibv:  yu*rld  it  has  u U;I note  jeafuve  ir<  brought  lotretl.er,  and  handlum  dne*:^ 
the  ,?{.<t-eht|  sub  -.vermiiud  : dive-inn  tic  jit  reduced  ion  bniViiniurii  The  >"ojn'mon  - 
tibmimes  ibi*  ti h-  ahyib  h>  the  int|>ov{atioi  of  :ot 
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possible  »>!!  pioeiy  municipal'  Kn-oilili,  each  r»f  these  friunOu^Hii^s,  as  a #*t4 lo* 
inl«?i-<vrt  hh<1  sinking  fund  cbur^ns  mb  bail  ..its  t<  w u } } niepe-j  rde  h l siyiivcv  m sup* 
tliesu  bonds  ivre  fifp-fc  from  the  reg -hue.  pisv  ^ilh  srp4o-uio  {Vmopmg  ];lun(\  »*«v. 
iiMUnVdpai.1  tax  lev  it*.-;-  n>v  mrpt  M >H  mm  sec  Tin  Nbrnnand  Jta.s  *.<<) nsfied  l!w  maximom 

et’M'i  ly  ii\ed  -u-uorbms  m pupp lut-ion,  \ a ; capai-mm  of  yin*  Sr  -m mid  mew 
inn'-./'  n end  eafcmi.uU’d  bemdRs..  ’ This  p»*l  mkii^  vVefe  lenm.lw  fhdv  by  eo-optom 
i>’>  iff  wmciHpaJ  po  opera Mofi  began  wijh  the  proper  m-\<  Im  **•- 

i.in-  :.sst,nl.*lHbmeajt  (tf  u uml tnapotUun  smv • eeimi,  The  Slabs  bun  re  mm  again  emim 
oNii.i!,.  A m-t  - \v- :f }:  of  trunk- hue  An- ward  ummi  for  Ufp ' associated  nm- 

«avo>,  was  rou-t r m-md  ibr-wy  hoei  i he  mtnpubnes.  'With  vrxL'aurtliiKiry  taderify- 

)nn  mpo! iTao . db>t;A‘f| h*  .rfaeiy'e  from  i he  uri  a) >u uda nl  supply  of  n:\wepr  tonu My  pm-e 
•various  Ideal  ww-aus  Mw  beam* . wh*ej>  and  soft,  wafer  w a 5-  hi  j>uilwmJ  from  Ibe 
>s  moy  disebanzed  mio  dv~$*  w;uur  oh  UR  Nashua  River,  where,  on  Du*.  Mir,  Xil 
norih  and  tin*  «m»ih  *bdrs  tn  JvasUm  Bay  m the  htfgvttt  nnpmmdme;  m*rryuir* jn 
• ‘The*  HiogmUerut  mef  ropnimm  u niui1  I be  world : a.  targe*  unmet I'uctu ri eg  v U mge., 
system  iru*  bhhly  heeti  >*sttddihh*‘d  oil  had  m be  wiped  mi  *>f  • ximurw  The 
mu. War  line*;  ;uid  • bus  aibn-ded  mmiher  new  system  b *o - planned  -as  io  ahum  m 
cmuvmefug  exmupie : or  tim  bemdiw  from  nub*  Unite  ..vviemann,  to  itmhnle  r*vrv  f 
mmm  phb  ro  opeim  md.  The  h is  lory  of  U>e  river  when  ijeethal,  and  answeruve;1^ 
!l-e  Aai*-ravorb  in  ita  m vend  drfntlud  Of  a popuboimi  of  many  raiJ-, 

paliiiw  of  Oi’eair:  Vh»sr.oi‘.  maim*  fa  .mien-  .whs.  The  mehvmibatun  supply  is  dob  v- 
did  argument  A*r  ybe  public  admins  tea-  >red  hb  the  mains  of  \%o-‘h  iuuro«op.f  bt>y 

ti»Of  of  uuM.npoiiiW  t.f  pnbiie  survie.*  hi  . Vr  liii-li  oaiihnun  \<>  ipv-n»te  its  ro\  I,  vUv- 

yp  Wai-iouS  mnuff  ipaT  Water  works  for  irihufijp/  .vter..  V . nb<u  the  nee  m i>i 

the  ieU  veafv  ueviing  1KW,  be-  average  lie  »y*  ii ,ijci pa) «t  ie*  are  geUmg  sv  ;Pre  ->f 

daily  eoi>>roUj»U(»u  oV  o aip-  had  dopbh  d bo  Verier  «|u;i:bt  v at  Oo«,vh  e!e  a f>vr  -nvo^ 
1,1  if:  tola!  nisi  of  i'hu  Work'-  tied  pu-riv«Aed  ’than  befovo 

from  .<T:  •Ssrhpno  jo  y* bi. 5i)fs din »,  and  the  The  opernlmii  of  fhe  surne  frudeney 
in-f  duhr  inul  i:r'.v:in'ij  buiy  from  £10,  to'vvinl  tie:' Undienlioro  rd  puhia.  ul.oaier 
SXT.Tidll  to  ^iS  haaptUO  Tie-  )f.e.i;e;ese  'o>  - iil.isiraieih  ufoh  r pnnt'-.  u^jr-Nup. 

loiai'  oost  v>t  vo.rb  av^  l hon  l'oW:  ^)rh  ^ t-y  ti.e  s.tvio*.  Ti*r  eM>  Ti< 

fbNTboo  j|nd  W*  the  net  def,i  .yv  I is.ouo  Li>-b.n  lies  in  «veeui.  y-afv;  ietd  a vinf>- 
Of  let*  loud  me  reused  rod  *i1mOTdoo  tkduns  mstmy.  It  has  le^-u  *i  fotaied; 
h:^'  paid  for  frnni  revenue  this  Am  and  a vimw  i.f  rot-rop; 

a mould.,  however  only  '#l,4f‘di,000'  name  Mob  lx*M»  legislubvr  ami  MmofOpa^  \'*i  v 
f rom  Vhe  ^eneml  tux  levy..  The  bn'lam-m  imely.  lima  ever  iler  siibV<?. . cn jib 
ftcXfkHd.om).  was  :piiUl 
f ro(«  w.^ier  workft  t&yv 

"phH  -i  ■ T 4 r t 

- 1 < i 4:<  riVi < . . Tvue» 

An  "’tsnV:o,i>n  A tu  vff  mb 
:gi  nm'i  'iqfaitfi&jtt  I i { 

tuyv  grtHhlv  t & i v H 
: p>h -ati .'ns o,  Mheb  ;;  . •* :> 

I'HiAvijiy  or- too 
Vi Ip  piXie  Vt  ah  /h*  i.£»  h * 
w efl.  ih  p'i  i r, if r)  eh  a\ ; # 4&»s 
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falrsi  wlm  uiiilii'M  ill**  suYid;o\'iihvuy  tfVK-; 

0'iU  >-v\v  .nimifta  goit  i •/<  I ft 
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‘•Taft’  JirW  lTlOeai  W lM’kv  ;o,  : U »\H  • r 

tY-i»  »:<  riirret  (•  • «'  • » ♦ • - y>  y.'v 

lU<:  "WH\  N'lV.'i  Si'l.tia  • • I r’M 
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lie  Tor  \ • xj 

fuel .on  a 
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tlsfe  go*.', 

:ay.*l  tjfti  v ■■’•.;  ■•  • 

«.»4/^yhHt4'W^  for  mA^ViVfiViHii'riii^rM1^  vvitJi  duM-vitflly*  fftr  ^x^rriipk/ihf^iu-  $s  doiiter 
far _ -gr^lfsr y*  tin?  m«<r£  atnl  fiif>ro  \vork  dir’^'lly  iii^leatl  of 

euu]  wiitra .iMMJSuntei'i  dii-erl,  mid  1 .lu1  iMd.trU-  ^ iviUi  U »i<H:fl*!v  iner/>Ms>-  n, 

h^v.hprfii  ♦,«?  iUr  r;rnin»J  pht-ftt  ts  tkdtgttgt} .'  ftubhv  vtYu/iW':'  a*  Vu  ik*'  uftd  a»mV 

|o  bwfmt.*  a vnnftr<"  t*>v  •£lrft*‘i»nn  ol  puhi i<!  building*.  U.»-  n'uipr 

Wn  \ ^ ^ .;Ij in ^ : ‘ ti^r -V' A ri j i *4  iii Ho- ust&blhdimeni  of 

::>rvv>rit;i£V.s  -ftf  die&p  Hud  ontftftiitfiil  wU-W  ;>  pHuUfig  idfMd. 

.Ui>*  M>r ' j-;v'ii«:o;i.y  -uni  <ftvp  .»*myr  trails.  T}»v  m^hr^si  disjKi^Ttftn  Is  rmnr  and, 
jmH.ii.noh  buhiUnv..  At  --v >'<\\ ' "bn*  M inr«?v  to  ;ni minVsivr.  tlnvmgh  piiMjirinslru- 
of  odd  v ♦>!>?«.»?(  - ribvritM^.  -iiipjnn^.; . tHe*» * < ;» 4 »»  s u»  *v  u<ia  of  a hi-bfr  }daw 
d^liv>?i*y.  band  i mg,  «.-o fc'r,i£\  vie.  -~i{n-  Homi  r Host-  of  jmiw  }ml>l i<-  ft^r&sUiVty 
t-s^i  nnpravt  ft  ftj*hUurU,  .Urge  Hr  . n-uftv  Tftk  I;UUm'  arr  Hhuv*  kd  jftoktVl  ufivr  Wit  k 
hujHo  ,'»n.‘  tjs? *•! , mluen»g  U»J m i»-  * « UY  .:%rmk'V  efaUnfatirmU'ih  thv  . ocs\  i\m i*&p' 

a.inunmuUi.'  T:f«i^  tHMha i:;H is  lo*»K»'d  ’lions  iu  U«<: 

<o  UN  mi  nW.f*yuw*»iriwTlit  c !•'•*  ihu  T!t(^»v«u'w  an.*  tint  pa- 

i'UiKvnvif  Nc>v.v  F>f,ajaiHlr;H  great  iron  i'tnit liyii:*,  ^ .h  i-wb  t>ftu>  hi*  iftiUv. 
mmm  Pi  lYf  jjr^Metinn  Rf|ftai  U-m  I>«ukw<v  i».  iMibib f ft-?  n\ y Ui  u-ako 

\A  h«*w  -Mjvyittj  J,v  ! Vfjft^y} vii(!i:i  and  ti»u>ir:>  b>r  Un- ■ di-.ii v id ii.tj  h\il  rather 

j^VfYi’OtJ  pi  t h#n  VVesi.  iii  id  Stilfth.  frmu  >:i  vvliaji^^  d!>p:YsMi»n  ft>  tiiUiiob 

hi'ijj  ,ij.:|:-t,,a  |J,V  'Aiiaft.d 

•'  f-  (>►  Lite  mriplr,  1 as  l.i]  ••-  *iti  !■••'!) lui.iy  vu.Uwl 

ill  fafn  yfeii'S  Hiitabl^  b-tuUtuMrv  U,  Of  n ? }$r-  gnViTi'L*#iY*iH  fcl‘  Vv  !«»?*•  >\'IH  ht* 

Dnstnn  1 1 -u \ f'.  t »+h?  ft  ‘ t mVivi'tl s-[(  f i* 1 - hwjvr  , -c^d J <>c-t  \ Vr’ty  thrift  uuJuntiu 

r,mfw.aM/‘n  ftf  I-I  r*n  vi-  fiinvUivUsv  v • . 

.■At ^ name  » » ** to*  imMu *■:♦<•! .viUh:;  ba\'k  'V  ifb  .;\i'  vsi^u  >ijkui'»:tr*aj  fane 
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general.  Ju  Berlin,  for  example,  more  fug  fedy  l h:tl  was  mH'es^mly  inflexible 
Ulan  .ten  ibuusaiui  persona-'  afe&Wg.  m ini-  in  • i.u*  inhoiviisirution  of  widely  ^ 

visor  v a 1 1 « I adminisi  rah  ve  eapuei t i**s*  vol-  rtispunstbi lilies.  The  in'sdinh hut*  U>r 
Upteitdiy  oUo-  | in ri  in  the  government,  Of  pm>,  far  clnklrep,  ami  foe  th>>  in.su  rig-  .are 
tty*  city:  In  BoKon  there  U a similar  therefore  nmv  go srtu'tved  by fe>;ar<te’  rt>*»r 
tendency,  though  pHrlieipation  is  hardly  posed  of’  philanthropic!  men  nrnl  woniea 
©i?$p  lkvtfd, & ,$s&fcle.  . aiu}  in^  w j} o vh  \y \ f km il  p^y 

creasing  pert.  of  the  mind  ids  Ira  live  work  There  are  three  other  notable  ntyjjhMd 
of  the  ini'mieipalit  y h Tarried  on  by  ikmomsToius,  The  Board  of  Mu  nic.-l  «f,. » 

public  spirited  Titizeij*,  who  friVrly  glv**  ^lutistics  dors  -a  valuable  work  in  colKx-l- 
vaUlahle  time  to  the.  fu$ks.  HThdcw  .#!*%  -Bur.  eo-OrditialVn^  and  iht.erp>eh?'gr  (uds 
veiopmenta  of  • these  -acnv.iu^  Vvomen  That  rehab*  to  ninniei pa]  govern men t iu 
serve  on  adniinistrat  j ve  boards  and  ad  sill  part*. of  the  world.  The  kitQwle%i‘ 
visory  commit  tee.r Hdr  by  sale  yalk  rmui,  thus  made  available  ts  of  much  s^rvh-e 
to  excellent  advantage-  There  are  now  in  guiding  the  cn lightened  conduct  oT  a 
one  hmuired  and  our  citaen*  w ho,  with-  modern  nirmiDipahi  y . lias  board  direct* 
out  renuuit‘0>iiOfh  Um* ^participate, in  t-h.e  the  editing  of  an  ailmcHyg  unmiei;**.) 
government  of  tiny  hity;,  ‘I  ha  .specially.  newspaper  called  Thtf. U<*v#f'd,  u week- 
inVWporcit.ed  bodies...  the.  Trusters  of  Hie  fy  idlUuai  gazette  of  the  rUy 
•Public  Ubrar>  pte  Trustees  of  i he  <’,ty  . : The  .second  of  Ihi'm  huarttei*  the.  Baths 
RosfhhH  .and  the  Board  hi  Owners  of  Cononisshm.  JJosipn  was  the  first  A air;- i- 
the  PtVniy  are Thuy ciiriktifcated;  The  Park  ' evih  eil  j it*  establish ■& sy of  free  public 
eo.mmihxie.ri  vy  .uKvi  similarl  y-  composed,  bath*.  f\o*  nearly  a gemwAlion 
and  iai^' carried  out  if*  great,  work with  floating  baths,  ami  .several  open  Ixc^oh  ' 
sinking  edhrenvy ; Dm  .most  emineut  eni-  hall  is  for  nude  bathing,  have  been  en- 
zm*  vh>eiid«ig‘  ii  a privilege  to  serve  as  jfiyed  by  many  ihunxand*  Hiroughmii  the 
m^nibers.  Vary  lately  the  same  principle  summer  season  Besides  these,  the  new 
has  been  app! h*d  to  the  public  iustitulioas  Biilhrs  fl’cmimisstou  has  charge  id  free  iu 
of  the  ehy.  and  ^epa^dc  hoards  of  t rt  is  tees  . door  cieoniiuass  baths  ami  alh.thc  Year- 
have  b'eeo  ^uhstiHH'rii  for  a >;higV^  iri;Wi*r!:i--  ronmi  swimmmg  pools.  Tin.*  same  hoard 
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h as  charge  of  th&  sta-  Joam  iUI  Mi<*  f anny  strokes,'  a,nd,  with 

t.ioiis,  utn-l  also  of  free  io^ir>or  ^yuuia.via  tl «e  t»oichn\y»  of'  .$£n[<\jnidhw<l%  d&si i 
for  win  ter  exe)ri^;:V':For  *W:>m*  \ ima  the  • x*nt  nun  <h*>  water  for  half  ;%  in  lie  and 
Park  Department  has  iqaile ' « *>£  o' % -X  ’T** . * '»  .' b •/  4/‘*  .'  ' '/ 

fltiefy  equipped  oiiMbpr  £ytei pasbiy  Ndf  The  tbir*j  bf»artidiii^  a purol^  w?- 
only  do  ijfa,  depart  men  Is  df  public  parks  reatnv>  fuiirfloii.  Tin-  is  ijfe  Mosm  fY>ni- 
and  of  balks  sij|*p(eipent  the  nduealumal  nnsyiou,  hanug  *>.\\nygp  of  tin*  out-door 
work  of  tin?  public  ;seliooi^  ifi  piiy^lckt  eouefdla  in  tip)i;prtrk^yA^tlrqlf*er  -jnihUc 
culture  by  iUliLetk*/irai#ib,iu*  in  the  gym-  places  by  a municipal  -band  organized  -far 
nasia, InH ■the  jailer  g»v€?s  b>  the  school-  pu^ppse  Pmo tnddor  vdjaotber 
children  free  instructiqb ; itV  carls'  for  the ' Vf inter  «r»ym  in 

A upiqUk  pivtc  is  the  ptu>-  &oh<K& rovyrr#^’ roti^tiont  lh^  city  ami  Uye 

lie  SfVrimonng  exhtbtfnPi  by  Ur-  .boys  ;if,,J  commission.  acting  as  uitiividimi  *b|i?rris'.; . 
girls  ttyw  itemigfk  field  'j$V*rtb  End  ypnd>t^s  .iy  tom#$pf{  cheap  liigh'ylri4y  i>o  ’ 

Beach;  towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  rhvst.ral  >t?drnvits,  whose  dobed,  d any. 
At  that  fine  niardidie  plyd^dri  aground  is  maddvtvp  frihri * i<.V’ 

erawds  of  detightfifl swiped  bifti^yyden 

sharpum!  ,wiU*efe.  . 

tbits  charming  inhibition,  In  oh  *r  skilled  gi  vvn  t)btivr  an'  advisory  nomnnlba  con- 

)n*irueior&  rhiidreu  rapidly  acajoiro  tin-  'si  tin  ted  hv  »be  Ma  t nr 
pj^And  lighten  the  tasks  M'  their  U«»rh-  Tvo  other  tci  visor  v commit iefS  .rij> 
er*  by  teaching  other.*.-  LmU  vhc*  rnnid  pointed  in  like  maimer  ha vc  charge  «f 
aot  *yry  commonly  become  pent!  ?},<•  ftiwiirilgr.  .fund  for  frer  :cxeuysiai}.<-fivr 

ibi^id  i$*irU]  ad  thr^v  yp.ft^fes,  o itfd  aequo^  HoldrHti.  nnil  of  the . rivti tiici|«il  .^utdj>  for 
the  freed «>ni  arid  gr»nc*  t»f  »'  Vfnnt.-.  'Hu  y Ikjvs.  w) »»•!•»- ^bnndrtais  of  des  rvutg  M'bool 
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hoys  «‘?i joy,  in  tfi-rr*, m ivoek'!*  yarnpin^  oni.  ai  faeiinics,  and  tb*-  Wiunn  ufa.  beau  fit  n) 
on  an  is  j a mi  dir  the.  bu y :U  t-fm  city * v ' environment  have  'made  t In*  city's  equip 
pen.m,  Ft  a nt  especially  rich  /or  fh*?#*  purjyj&efr. 

A volutiiary  board  of  e-ieal  imporUon'C  Kpt  of  hoc  years  Hie putaio  vm!soop>o*ess 
is  a creation  by  the  Mayor,  nuU  is  with-  has  been  aroused ' n>  Yin*  varjws  o{  hh**** 
nut  oilirial  sunoiui,  or  authority,  Tins  things  a*  \vorkiriy  capital  for  \hv  pbm- 
h fife  MorchaiiW  Mniomoai  Commission,  nVoftity  r -a ml whereas  hcrri.ofur^  v.  cm 
♦sometimes  fuoviHaHr  caller}  '‘the  May-  irients  vr^re  left  to  develop  as  ihPy.  mq'hi, 
fir’s  p&huud .’  Its  fhruH^r-s  yepn*.s«*tit  tfie  there  hits  bmi  Hwakymed  u livid* 
several  tnew'a nti U:  trade  tYrgauizalimjx,  of  the  value  of.cultivufift*:' miil  f^phdmv£ 
and  are  appohaWT.  ia  the  *nqo<:’>U  of  tlm  these tulvauia^y*  iothcir  lies?  privsihtC1^:-' 
Mayor,  by  the  bWrd  m ‘tvu»b\  The  rrsnH  is  seen  in  a ♦jain  in 

T)if  function  of  tins  oonimituw  is  Ui  nu - fhose  tbine's  that  tfi  vr  rat*  mol  xest  h*  bfe.. 
vck  the  Mayor  h'o  uU  nuiitm'S  reblin^  lu  and  moke  avby  fvovrh  |f|p^  ai  tmo.mxr- 
the  public  we j fare;  and  f>H >•* cir-f j in fd \ ron  if  has  so  much  that  makes  life  ‘AorlU  ||§£ 
eeriiinier the  g'redi  com  mi  read,  living. 

end  fbmneiai  ini.e lysis  ?>f  the  pi*r  . i>er<ii*  A most  conspicuous  - •;.,> 

a .non  pumv;m  body  of  rejusv.cn t:niv-c  gi owth  of  the'  wonderful  sy sfv m of 
business  rrtufi.  its.  judyniCMt!.  euminmnis  pioks.  I f is  u»>  vaifiiHoriou-V  s-pim  m hr 
ibv  hji.-hj/si .- n*..v|„vi , h has  proved  ii*v\i  cal  nmC  UmI : churns  this  as  th&ytK#!  om» 
f’i, I •♦.- •nui!!r  «H ihty,  and  ||^  - v>f  .. . |i»VMicr*si  v^.  .oueo  tibpaii  y 'bmoth 

much  snj'vjo*  i n fi  Mi‘ovVr*H'  * ;c  M > pho?  find,  and  yel  of 

to  ibr  ta>y.  • -v  vy\:  plybhv  pb/ytsVH*r  grounds  ^ ifys 

!«v'  Tiny  of  If-r-  aftrl.Ts  ^<v«i  n(re- 
u?  A>‘  •vysoi,  h- 1st*'-  loss  U,*:I«1 

A i.ouvwc^rflix  se't  0-  -)i' ‘ ?hvie  uV.tiv ‘lt.i**^  . a fyoartvi*  f»f  Ci-tanr'V.  Ko.fm 
I co  {^d’ovUb  tin-  .iit('u<Mi  ■•••*■»«♦■■ -.s  * .!  t't.tsjon,  d is  l)h'  mnition  of  S.h.v  uiijilwrn 

'»s  a .rfsidruitbuj  wu.ijifiiiy  i*nii  \< m pojih  . y *.f  hrsieo  ' tit  hr. 

«>i  ii.Jvnoi  for  suvnyrrs..  ) o O'n  uir h \\  ti !.  ou'^f  lomncrd  disc  ip  jr-  lo  feermruo;^ 

h>- ho-M':*l  ‘.vsor.j^OvM'ts.  ;WiV  for  1 ^»YOip  of  : 
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lie  oj»*h  aud  i'll  Ur*dr VhM>»^v*'siiefi;.ts  l>u»»k<*  m*v< 

tfe,  ;.<Kii’7rj^  Ve»j  lo  i tTUf^  v^i < ^ n*<v  ' rdm\.  i$M 

.•\ Hi ii%  !/  *u:-r;**  at  •('»ji‘U,i->f.iui»t:jli.  \vint»*r  .}d 

il v * l > ft*  :a>:i;rdyM.Jvafc  |jt  ,*xii;'h-;  I'm:  aiin  * m.  h'M;hh 

I’i^n  Wtf|>  U*  frdfuvy  tfjth  lijtp*  frl  Urt&THt  aiii 

X&U*t*  l.J  ».M  *.:>■}"  M),  fill  -!  iMi'ieiii.sioi.v  .nil 

0 tv  *>?  l-ln*  pwnliaf'i  v gracKm*  ;h‘>1‘V*uiU v 

«•<?  To  f lii> <>id  ! 1 » vr  has  been  a vfsfovu  ;ji  h»/r  be 
$ • • • » i .»Y  N.uiiiv:  \vuln  i IjuitUevard 

lii.u t \ ' 's'iift. ii'iHhS  / •'• 
litr  »i tOsi  A(’io\Ar 
ha  lld  i vVo(‘l< 

l * * {V  M*U'?»I  ji<  ‘ 

i‘A\’\  n\  y » haulm n v. 

dvo  p vat;  mm 

m*  .., 

dr.w'U’s  ;uv  it.*  ■ . c 
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l)l?»UNU»*i  aeiv»>>  VKril.  Hfl.i  rr(%V!|-.l  .>  |N  . > ’ V<  , H < & .1 M; "(  '■'  W • \-}l  . O f ’>  llUn.- 

hy  .tUr  MiinliiliMliilhf  ri:i;^'  :ii.:  -a'*  d»-d  (•tjiiW’C  f >f  }»j  1 C i‘<  Mi  ♦•-St'.v  tiial  .;)  if'- 

irn*  WiitiiiioM-M'ailii  iM  ' fintnv.  •*Oh1>mi.  n.-h  *|'f!Vi  J’mI  *»i»>  *1  »sVt  i hi*  4 i^v.  s ».a 

0 U * a jmUh;<  ihnniivO  in  i'M  w|»uh*  jiopuhu  ion  r.h.n-  .-liyciMn')  ]i »i^K  i<i 

i-fi;;*},  ;;iut  i*t(h‘  »|I'  ^il^r  \-  hlfo  ft* Tin vl M M ir'  n?  Iji’Mtnn'- 

tfhijHi*  ■..tny.sriHv*]  fnivvnr  Ti 5n  i n ^jwili  . hi  »mi  <>/.*;  r«nn  ' t’:  «r  *d  and  n.a.>rU\ss 

niinji :;  sfyj*.an>**s  a’  jia>n»i*rd  r«mn-  v^-.hidr.  id"-  ihd  d'uiMrr.  thf'  ^ utnnnd.j (e. 

try  - • ' h-idciud  )vvci<  lyritt  hi>sky  Mhn'rntvor.  M'n-  .-nine  liitarnpoj itan  vi'<*a  i-. 
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well  witlt  ;phi\v<rroun'd»  f nr  chib  nieipal  co-operatior*,  and  in  fire  ye&rs^ 

diym  mini  iyyuiilbw  .Ew-  BO'^oii  ‘roti  a pi-  work  it  bus  <h(risfotvrne»l  ihfc 

inrv^^e  >n  th»‘  iu*  irf^ro.nmi  move-  face  of  Greater  Boston  with  -emi  tiring* 
town.  ami  lt:u  .ts’MWTM  U>  coming  geumi-  beauty. 

tlia  gwd  lioioi  Bin i means  room  \ix  The  heightening  Uim}%  for  ltu  mart* 
develop  fumy  XI'H'  bodily  act i vities.  and  beautiful  priblifc  life-  have  also  foUtwj 
at  lie  s:mn*  iam»v£fVt*  a ^gainst  expression  in  better  standards  for  civic 

¥ttW« s &mt  * '■r-jiibii.-ii  temhowies.  arch item ore.  The  nmfe'  recent  public 

TM*  mtperh work  of  park  devolopmeni  biijW.tp^,  as  u rule,  exhibit  a rWhu.-nmnii 
mm  h»d  t wo  main  phages— lie*  municipal  and  a quiet  dignity  quite  iu  **on  least  with 
ami  ilm  itictmpolitati.  The  i -a iter  mvem-  flu*  ostentatious  cy udm^ss  so  common  Jin 
pi  i ties  1 1 ic-  slrtkiteir  ^poT.tSiveaess  of  iui  ' work  of  the  kind  Not  only  ur central 
inteiiiir^jri’t motkm  cohutiiiiiif y m xiiggev  points  is  this  tendency  manliest-  ut  ?*H 
Imps  for  which  experioukh  ii.«s  pj-i;p:iW*<i  sc*< nous  the  pleawtig  appearance  of  >ehiwt  - 
them  In  tie  year  18i)l..  n sSliuUn.it'  of  |ion$es  tlnd  fire.-stations,  and  tit  service 
municipal  schmee,  in  ah  esmy  On  the  buildings,  bridges  terraces,  ete  /in  Ihe 
metropolitan  <)rgahizalion  of  Greater  1 )♦>*-..  public  parks,  gi  yes  a distinct  ive  civic  chor- 
ion, emphasized  the  need  <.,i  u wmpi*4-  acter  s^ttJ  sets  belter  standards  for  .pci  rote 
hensive  system  .of  park  tbfcVejo,inen»t  for  Work. 

the  whole  metropoliiati  group-  <>  f Pone  The  same  t°  mien  ev  appears  in  .the  ox 
nmnliie^.  This  struck  w p<*pnbyr^hViHl,  * istyfrice  *if  an  pfljeisii  AH  Cfmnni^iwG 

in  t wo  y ea t Si  l)»e  Ku-.Ur  had  de-voeq  n,<>  -omposed  of  ru.ernbers-  nounnated  1*5  fi  ve 
rntdertakuig.  The  podia  n park  public  ami  quasi- ■public  organ i;za lions.  &r- 

rc/Mwa  pp  thus,  ihioicmed  ibp  UoVd  ristie  ami  edne>uhiuaTe  This  hoard  twirls 
grout  ibmion Him h-  >>;  of  *hr  rame  of  nm  >1  moH  desdro hie  censorship  in  the  clnd'cc 

»f  ^ites  ami  *te 
^lirns  for  pub 
lie  nmnimients. 
statue#.  form- 
tains,  mural  dwv 

."  . & orations,  etc. . in 

■?■.  ;S  ..  public  pt»ci>« 

; »u<>  biaidirips, 
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the  erection  of  structures  . nveci  vnihiin  American  edifey  -A.  tmmixHw.Hri*:  and  not 
tite^  JiriYfi^iioHS  t<*  o^ftrtop  >ittjr*.i#*;  ruput'&Wft  •*>?  scKcwji 

live  famous  jnibirc  bitiithif£&  that,  in  iau-  board;  it  h trite,  hamper*  tin?  pubde 

years  had  made  {jopiejr  . Kepirire  rt  v.iiools.  and  in  some  Hrspyets  ksrj*3  dm 

centre  for  niOHumonUl  a colei  lecture.,  \ here  standard  be; ms  svl.ai  if  should  W in 
*r>is  a . formidable  .marufi^UiMon  of  the  many  tuini:*.  bmvevei \\  the  Bo-ion  sebprds 
same  vuvir  spirO  U)Ot  had  rmedodly  prr-  have  tint  tie*  pa. re  for  y'rmMed  udfatU&r 

Voided  the  sjoIm:;;,.!  of  da.  Omtirmn.  f acid  \ h r*  mahi  ad  f f if  n m hi  I y.  As  ovary- 

had  saved  hoiorir  bnddiM^.  had  forbid  sv Peer  fdo-  i a Mas~;i«-h  iwm  s.  the  scholar* 
•hn  the*  demolition  *d‘  i hr  btvtfi I if j h and  a*v  siip|di*-d  svii  p f iat*  mxoUooks.  paper. 

> t f » i f h'.mom)  Slam  Hummo  and  had  kept  jH'ttodv,  dm  w so;;- r,i  plommUs,  CU\ 
vaiula)  hands  from  ibe  jmlifte  parks.  hi  At  «ho  mimr  rad  *,f  the  ovule  stand  the 
, ;«;}<e*jNtm»se  tin’  d- >•  red  r»MiiirO*.:tU:  hraffhts  fieudeUm:  eeliiJiln.to  <a  f«r-{»io  kfo-om 
a-r-iv;  pov%rrd>w]  Uii  ;di  titi'.v  strucintm  ott  Ui*  fore* now. j.  Ymericou  :i?i«vensd.y,  dm 
.♦r  i:.;-.ii  .he' ><piyri;i  amahM  ny on li :;m  i -r  <p  A morira.  ami 

Pas  ni.i'*'!  :nd;md.i«»«,s  < d*  diiv.isity  ut1 

x:n-  ran--.-  i a ;d  d.ara  for  wt.paM.  ; 

lh  V3f . - .v  A?fc*  ihreh  ^ihia^ted j t i-f ';. . '-li |[ w>' . 

All,,  lh>.sp»ir  Slid  Aiauds  UHi'iVa-ih-d  :.:jiuO», jv  arte.dinj  h areaf.  0*nisri  vu.tor\~  ^ tiiilMc 
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A i { < *j;>  l. i i (1m-  >Uivj.‘ni  {H.jMjiai  ton  f'.nii-  li’inatej  a-  the  f j h ;;  ft*^  amver-o  jjr 

pvi  ><  - many  f «.♦;  yonlh  of  built  snoifar  to  t h v U;u  v-rM.iy  of.  I Znaioih  ft ;• 

s*>n»‘s.  'fhesG  will*  •’.UV'H'-  yjinv rvammh uj  tend  h:v<«  *o.  ^tn1 

and  tinor  huo*  u i»I.‘  C/ulldolf  up*m  life,  (Ivjdw and  dipWnaa*  :'  . . 

ccHoi  1.0  fffcL<vnn*tjoi*Hy  in  i»n-  As  a enure  1W  gyMu^raf*  «tet.wh  ’An A 

.purled  U>  -in  oHer  \!>M:nv;ui  v.iiy  in  like.  atf  a *.v< u*1i iui»'-  • pUiUe:  lor  ->ndvukw^  in  afi 

d<*yi-ve  liWnles  teiHurions  t-iu*  liiM^'.Hf ,niiv^t.i‘/ai.a>ii.J  i;M  jaStaij  Idoon^ 

phbhV  has  the  tjf  y^i-'  • • give  lesion  MOriv;iij[fd:  I’tfiilrAii  A merlin, 

great  irtHvVrsil  y in  the  sbupe  of  l Ue  Tfofky  of  t'hv&fe  h% V e exit U*#tUin*  tif  \**$})  , 
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woey  ^e?»Mni . It  ten i liai<i  t jnvt tjio  Uik'MAy  ^rp^vn  io  uKvve  ^1  ji^it A^veii 
IY«m>  Ji.rliirw  -of  this  kiht|  th*voh?(l  to  vnri  huinheh.  i]n»ns;uu)  ntht\y^-<  \u  ism?  - {'».»• 

ou-<  (hths  of  toMH-i  tun  — literari , ion  title,  ^ple»Kiid  pvopleA  of  I’urntoy  tlhVt 

te^hiiieal  ar! *sta\AAr  -aiv  VkM  iti  Bos  h*'M.r^s  \tx  eetvfr^l  »on$  ^ lam^I 

tow  ui  (li*'  *r*iui>e  of  n jnoHth  than  in  all  as  oiie-of  the  '*rrral  ;uv*hh»*x-t o»-;«j  ,-*rt,irv- 
■lit  I on*  ir.ivu!,  Ahih'^uh  pities  j>u<  |wy*oh«M*  oient'*  of  Ule  r«oit,i.n'y,  *?Sh;  thari}fohi 
in  tin*  eoo>^o  of  a year  Several  mOiM  aeliviii^s  ennemUraUni  wifloo  \h\r.  (uhv 
toms  ‘ire  iHirrtkeil  in.  fib-  tv<n-k  At Minv  nrn*<*io  lm!*liit*r  rtnikn  ;f An ^ a *'"• 

heatl  st;on(  t Uii.-*' 'r-rnvell  InMunU', .-/* .an it] on  ililU-  yily  of  hooks,  Th^  su'anyrr  rnii 
fo  ton  la  l iOii’-AV  i t i v an  co  * * n*  m on  s in  n t ( A ’ 1 » * voG  at  the  work  hwy  do  nr  for  hin 
iHrouh*  iUhsi.  in*  iooo  for  »«nr  m!  o»y  oi ! i»/li  ?vu  m**ot  - - free  iUa'O^  av  in  i; 

{•rr<-'t‘t»orsr>:  f?f  'hrutres,.  a*fd  fur  Uko  ehu  ru-m  ,*vi \ t- . el oh,‘  f it  many 
c® f lire  aifih i ui^lm t, h m In  of  vtiUinfeiir  .oh  the  vefeviatre 

hirr^tiiKU'v  ,!;)  -rio-  t;on.!y«;|  tin*  rYnooito  tlie  . s.jieiial  [huMlIr.v  o|H*n  for  n>r  >o  . 
!!■•  i.lin  ii.irahiv  fa'*.  | he  i v*  - * ria.VM*s.  n ilk  leiiiirio  -m.  vitrittn  ■•• 

;o*h- n!h..j;,u  Eve rv  year  fnvettntHt  scihol*  of  nitiolst;  frenuenl  r\:hilHboou-  of  o>n 
.oai  >«  oo'ir.t  ,o'<  .:uih*<i  loon  ;bl  parts  . boolt^.  ohjee.J.v  of/ impo  Hauer 
t>f  H«e  ••■;«  irl.l  to  Irons  re-  for-  inr  mstuutr.  and  yttyekfr  of  art:  Un*  •t.s-rovh 

The-.-  eoni^-s..  i »y« ■! lo  r '/w ?ili  tin*  Okl  iu  bituiy  Jlunt^htb^  vVayV:  and  thi 
So!;,  liOtii!-  i)i  h}<fui>  i.ool  |v<)*Kl  yrr  iV<nM  any  prn'l  <>f  t!j*  v,  .trio  ilioiox 

...»  () : .;ai p.  tiiiOv:  ni  th^  ! >. itvsr  Insuniie  in  1 htv  ia(os<  iKOs*.pUfVi  from  tl»e  r'o«  • 

} : ; o 1. 1 oiv:«'  :U*d  OiVon  umk-r  Vuri-  Oify  of  Ui^  nil!u»H  or  Stiitl  , The  Poi< 

.orV’  OlheV-nn^incesv  HtZ.ty  I i*i »-»>.»  . lie  leloM  y has  itfil  - #vor  0010  n>r 
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ly  u!ii<?  phuv^  tor  the  .,,(•  luniks  fimrie*  f i*  jt ?io  ♦.*?.» ro*  spuuiom inles  • if  the 

A map  of  fit»sW>a  Wy  Utk  T*M*iVdpo’lits*ii  ih»trvot£y ,• lhvs$ 

vjious  lho  various  bmtiflifs  zini  d**hv  have  htfaot if id  uad  *>»slTy  h*iih.iiatf£  >oi»u*. 
isry  statioiM?*  \yi{h  IJk*  0 £tml  with  £rh^jdtaws  nUhOfkh  TS%^hvti*  \%  ft ft 

holders  m *mO»  ward.  These  perrri ih)g«*&-  llk^e  oT  U<6  Boston  Lthvury  ihrn  eolhv 
range  froiti  thirty  -fodr  doan  to  frmt—  Imns  h^u ateMh M fot/iT  a^yonh  oHIh 
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number  and  character  of  oonceris.  audio  with  Interest,  the  old-time  Tory  migra' 
the  9pp^»TuiA^p^i|^  jp&B'hciimiv  t’iop  ob  HevfiJntioinirv  days,  which  oar- 

file  my  second  nojsieaJ  centre  i i i Airier  fled  to  New  Brunsw  ick  ami  Nova  Scotia 
iii.  ;*ottpr  i^piicU  -»t  stand*  ilrst, — as  m lu  ll  of  tlio  bust  hliKHi  ^f  the;  Puritans, 
i « » its  y»o,M’^H.ion  of  mho  vA  the  World's  The  ancient  wr.nm;  of  expatriation  and 
finest  prrhesiras,  2 ' viiig mx! y symphony  confiscation  have  been  thereby  avenged 
converts  every  season,  and  in  tin*  number  l>y  Inducing  hack,  v,  ifh  Various  sturdy 
anil-  bjsT*d fence  of  choral  p^rftmnauces.  and  ad ud raid e traits  a sort  of  atavistic 
In  t heat  rind  I enhwla  uir*n  ji  is  Boston  has  Pimnuiiyoi  that  finds  expression  in  tag* 
u’ffig  ranked  among  mummers  as  **  the  <>ieb  aditalions,  Uke  that  of  ti  it-  ■'  A > T\  A . ' 
U"d  c.ho.vv  horn  in  fhv-  pnbed  Suites By  far  tin*  largest  iWbi'iOi  elemetu  is  1 ue 
uti  indication  of  the.  jii'.gii  average  of  pros-  nUbed  by  the  Iri^h.  and  hi  her  large 
parity  in  ti»e  oorbrnhuity:  as’ueU  as  of  a fti  t*  are  •••}>!,» vmn* . the* > vmae$. 

--fontv’  i.»ve  Of  OMUNement,  the  JUimos,  the  Polish  and  Russian  Jwrs- 

I he  Portuguese,  and!  he  A meonans.  The 
A%.  ethnic  bu&hv  of  l ho  popn'iuluMi  • has  been 

It  Hus  Uikm  hai’iily  more  than,  a Ualf-  ' irtiJicafl>  -alB'chd  tty  Uiese  chungi-s,  But 
• ••*»»»  nry  tb  change  • ihw/idiHracn-r  <A  i he  the  .Boston  spirit  lenoiwi  f he  >ume  in  ail 
Bo-a<m  popubdr.m  1'j‘f-nj  one  = «de.r.ni'?'i;i{  1 c e*>tmiu*j*.  jt  ha*  impressed  itself  >:( ron;^ 
hornoiMMovOiis  h>  orm  vG|8  -.•ntis'alorahly  ly  upon  the  . new  Crme n V*.  B*i«sorWr& 
more  A ban  iifir  per. ecu C of  I'm  eigM  berth  . agrw  that  tlije* ■ fcbstau  .Bos.-: 

or  parentaim.  Moreover  to  Urn  old  mi-  ton  Bilbao.  1 hr  Boston  *T»mv;  tbe  TEmjuhi. 
live-boro  i>» >shrr»  t\iynr»em  there  hn>  been  negro.  ail  have  something  :f  tie- 
added  W irrem  native  1 tnr-n  ncercihm  from  tive.  hrarhig  that.  -Murks  lb*'  Boelonhm 
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Oialic  and  del  ighBng  in  odd  conq^i'isouv  .ivstdfs  art?  .m/uiifen.  .in  n generai  social 
as  locally'  typidal  mi  its  iin y$r  tloH'flf  lifemii/HtioM  There  i$  a growing;  rmi- 
Pari?  or  Berlm.  A eias-de  exponent  of  tolerance  and  an  a-TKnnem  among 

ih is  o as  iije  hue  TJj minis  G.  Appleton,  di  Verse  creeds  as  to  . esseniials  Vfi  fail'll. 
whsi  called  Kahtioi  “ eohi  roast  1 inst.ni.  “ And  in  the  line  arts  : e.ynei  \ v eoulrar  ;1  »o 
A recant  eviMiUdc  h llutr  which  said  of  a mistaken  impression  ihm  ohmihs  abroad 
the  iY&w  ml**' ay.  stations  on  Hm  Tremv/ni  :»*  to  ihselfestuO  atfiMidf*— i here  is  a whlifeh 
Street  man.  “11  x-y  look  s?  if  the  PuliU.e  some  aceenuinc^  hv  Hie  c.Oiioimaily  of 
Library  had  liftcred  t#x  £Uf  i’nnw,on.’f  sfamhrol*  which,  iiotil  v*?yy  reeohfJy. 

flit*  tiiitne  have  V» wu  fit-honed  by  the  pnJtlisli>Uisi 
iliutiitmui  in  the  convention*  of  most 
oeplrp*.  A modified 

iuiit?pfel  Sunday  •*.  is  the  r«b  iit 

• jPor. jy  ni.i  It ■-&  & 

> Of. f-f r t ': ;!l ^ l!Mr U fet1!  '$*?*$&  «>}••• 
e;  wot'd  almost  a tfwS 

;a:$ .. 3^1  Jf tf linen  open  oix  :?$.U»V 
afp]  wBfi  :>4i^  Mus^von  of  lj^de  Arts 
‘.tfer nne : U M •.  bee n .life  case  fiVsm  tlfe  Im>- 
gr^umg.  t.j'  vV\  /-  ' '• 

pn jg  i ess i V H fend e oy  y 1 1 as.  m »*d.e 
jreeniiarly  a vflfV  gf  ' ■ fern>; rP J » e 
fW*idarnei»ta  i Fn rduriism  passed  into  pfe 
idinti  re  co)  tit  I on  f$in , ami  the  same  t m- 
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The  Boston  temne.-nmom  ha*  Boston, 

been  marked  by  ae  *-vi  rmnduwr  fr^fUat 
afertnv^s  - a te*)  ipijr! i •*'*/* n.» j 'on>?oi»e 
alunisf  t|er*^  in  U>  Tlib  li 

made  the  N^av  Kn^ UM  % 

ciolognuo  sf*;-Vn?-vet»i  v*  -a;,e  f'V7>s  ’Jr 
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Boston  and  other  great 
centres,  With  the  great 
growth  of  wealth — a good 
authority  has  reckoned 
over  two  hundred  milL 
ionaima  in  the  city— Hhere 
has  been  a corresponding 
growth  iii  social  formality, 
elaboration,  and  elegance. 
But  extravagance  is  not 
good  form,  and  there  is 
probably  less  ostentation 
than  in  any  other  great 
American  city. 

There  is  no  one  phase  of  society  that 
can  be  called  represent  a lively  Boston- 
Literary  Boston,  artistic  Boston,  scien- 
tific Boston,  musical  Boston,  fashiona- 
ble Boston— each  constitutes  a little  so- 
cial world  in  itself,  each  merges  with 
the  others  more  or  less,  and  each  has 
something  typical  of  the  whole.  These 
social  elements  are  severally  represented 
in  the  many  and  varied  clubs  that  en- 
rich the  life  of  the  city.  There  are  cer- 
tain clubs,  however,  that  are  collectively 
represented  i ve,  epitomizing  what  may 
properly  be  called  ” Boston. *’  Dining 
clubs. social  and  political,  without  domicile 
other  than  some  favorite  hotel  or  restau- 
rant, are  an  institution  as  perhaps  no- 
where else.  There  is  one  organization, 
unique  in  its  way,  which,  though  a supper 
club,  is  superbly  domiciled,  for  it  is  blessed 
with  a score  or  more  of  the  richest  habi- 
tations It  never  1ms  had  an  election  of 
officers  or  of  members,  and  not  even 
members  know  if  there  are  any  officers 
beyond  tin*  chairman  at  the  meetings. 
One  awakens  to  find  himself  famous  — 
that  is.  a member—  perhaps  grown  such 
by  some  evolutionary  process.  It  is  an 
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pulses  further  found  expression  in  UmV 
tariarjism,  Transcemlcntalism,  and  Aboli- 
tionism. These  have  made  their  mark 
upon  the  world.  Precisely  what  forms 
these  tendencies  have  taken  of  late  it 
might  he  difficult  to  define.  The  current 
having  become  more  diffused,  its  force 
has  naturally  diminished  in  intensity. 
Now  that  the  less  serious  terms  “cult. ” 
and  “ fad  “ are  in  vague,  it  might  seem 
that  there  has  likewise  been  a lapse  in 
earnestness.  The  more  profound  move- 
ments, however,  have  ever  been  accom- 
panied by  expressions  of  what  might  he 
called  the  waste  energy  of  radicalism,  find- 
ing vent  in  much  that  is  merely  extreme, 
eccentric,  or  morbid.  Now,  as  ever,  the 
typical  Boston  mind  is  singularly  respon- 
sive to  genuinely  progressive  ideas,  giv- 
ing hospitable  reception  to  all  true  reform 
movements. 

X 

Socially.  Boston  long  retained  the  old- 
fashioned  New  England  habits,  largely 
compounded  of  defi»<>o ratio  simplicity  ami 
a traditional  English  formality.  With, 
an  abundance  of  substantial  comfort  . t here 
was  little  social  dhplav,  Less  than  a 
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h*Wf>r  to  U:  .£Wvb»i!.  tV*r  vf.ri  T!mm(uy  tli<-  fritter  ih  tv. :\ i *, ;?  ies  of  ti»»*  former, 
evmnne  tjjffe  vi'jl*  dra.us  «Hi  its-  >mt  a IV* i\  « vf  Dio  r v*ii} m :i f t i i V most  Valued 

wjjiyjt  iti  Jovlhanfc  yharurUT.  mdilonmis  And  umkfHukni^WMuy  ti&e* 
kardlt:  to * i\mv  oKi^oi . m*  Uutfr  pivnyenty  u> 
t ins  silk  i t lim  At  ho i tic.  I I*  re  may  be  exfKismun*  of  suck  mtijh  made  a i t]w*e 
.me!  rmm  v>f  ike  tkfctimuimi  in  all  Tin*  weahky  miuitliejs  t^-ik.o 

t ias  M(pc*rn}v*  walk*  ol  MV-  - a(  ha  Wrs,  see  tnVnvhi  fimiisdjinjc  Urn  eutertauHoeum  ul 
*Miet\  art,  musie.  anil  ail  ?.W  Uvu-m-tl  torn-  thvii  hemes.  and  lln>  oiliers  do  the  rest. 
timH  Tl«v  |u‘n£i*aiii?m-  far  an  At  vati»»a;m^  iiUn  j.Ik it  would 

mar jV  up  fcf  i,wr<  ot*  Un*rf»  IjvkT  paptM*;-  mem  tjkiH  Me-om  m Mill  Urn  mieHeenmi 
aiTim’ssa  , in*  or  ,c; ua<.i/N1  !•  :iJi*\vnd  najotaj  oi  iky  C:  it)  inti  ytfbmw  Yh  t lie 

by  :s.  ft  1 it*  NOfaoM.  The  [>iH*p(XK€  of  liev  pfiiUi-H-y  ii:t>  pi*ob;ibi\  foiW}*v  in 

ci'uh  ss  to  pr.-iv  u;ie  it  niHOii^-  *>  vui\u  ikm^s  where  the  crt.v  oh  no  vv.xs.  un- 

grotind  fVrm.-u  m Mm!  k-.ouM  iHstvm’f  km  disputed  hvuim\  Tijrou^iioia  the  world 
ami  leadtitg;  chi/eus  of  wealth  aod  edit*,  im;  word  Boston  shank  Mr  imnh.  untl  tor 
niv>  larimiy  with.  a view  m iUimvm afrig:  £*vai  ilium*  mun.v  yriid  vamuaS,  Bui  the 
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city  is  p>v-emin<*n'{J\  Icnmvn  ns  the- *eal  tameo  fhv  yn*dropolp>  .*>f  En^i;*m< 

of  Up*  >rujfr*m  'iLM*  it4  Aiii^rirai,  i;l**r-t[i}n*.  am)  the  VuH.»v -pu  ($  m'  \n.ere;a  '-mnvv-' 
Ti£s*l,  .vs>n!  fry.  ftorpe  .frf  tyi  in  tj»^  4*fr«5;  frdertW^'-ty^  ,,  o 

tifrlpes  jdrfrsn* i mare  f**frwh tly  1 keep  v»y  Hu*  olfrm^-Dfrr  ^ivUfVf-  ‘ F 

ffrjio  r vr.  unit'  pt nr**  n!n--i?jy  i ii m<**l  tfriUi  frytwheiY  any  oUo-c  .yrhrd  >;dmv  §1  ffifr 
odd  U»ni  Abtnion  ;M<!m  mMH’?  ;.« * MWitry  ■- On  ? l]  frfr*  i - i -odd  U* 

\urr  brine  f-  nil:  Tiuf  iffvin  hinrkf-f.  iY>r  I.ihav  bcvnnr.  ah  H&lvtft  aum-v  Of  Grvts'i 
fri*  ' ;vtM»v  .,»•«!  « i-  j *1  in  Afprrn’a  ims  hern  <V~  ' frr*  >£frvv:  York;  Tliwy  r*>ivj  pnmpHy 
veiopcd  in  Un*  yiratml  edy  Aronml  the  lion.  of  rour.sv.  nod  in  frnsno-s  nvnli  y 
VOvai  inn  rUH  Ui»  frfrelivitv  in  these  thine*  O^c  uSirn  Mieverm  id  fti  Oil*-  i .v 

ha  H in  •••ii  mamfv  <a  mcv mralryd  u 1 though  p«.*hsr  ad  I frfr  t a her  - a>.  y Ur  n<tiini‘T^  ».?; 

At  (,ln*  h;uM*'  Mmc  i?  U-4*niifr;iii^M!j  |tnHaex«»  MnsNnmusca*  h;sy  fru*  laMyofrceu  yarn 
has  hero  eomy  on  fri  shrfr  r^lrtfr  Timm-c  mac  ni  * fro  ema.  ,of  York  Bay  . 

is  rniicb  in  ' • aiwu.N}iiim*,‘v  Knfr  with  the  Boston  is  moS  vow  b:r.r;b?.M  m * 1 <? 
sp»»e«fr  of  cufrntv  nvn- \ltfr  laud,  every  ideal.  As  almost  A-vCrvalnOr  i'n  Dm  i 'mo~* 
action  in  Jouhng  its  sperm!  inUrponm'-v  rSiafrw  polivie.$  . jdiiys  &*  i^rmfruns  p:o  t 
Boshm,  however-  is.-s.nii.  tin-  m hi  re  for  a • fri  chvie Ollairs,  tfrfrhgF  u.>  itn.v-*;  iu-v 

vast  aiimum  of  iu^rury  wruviiv  ;is  it  is  ^i-  been  mmiuint  ns  in  »<‘4|u:v*- . :£a>-/u 
Stilt  tin-  e<*tii»A  tV»r  a o.f  lirsi .. -class  cities,  ami  nf  late  years  Inna-  f>*vn  v h-«  l 

publish. n*n— a jft>oii:seicuid'  in  ihpw,  &h  }ti  -e»i  by  wri^e  ciTi) -$ervi«yy  >>e^iilat  inus  Bfrl 
?u  many  uiliri  niip<niaiit  iv-ifards— -wlfrfr:  even  the  remit  yrtiln^  efrfrif 

taking  .ill  the  phases,  of  mental  activity  frvho.  fri  St?ttjTin  the  si^iuhirfr  fm«  '*  tl4e  uen> 
to^etliuiv  with  ith  aunt  institutions  ani!iii  Ma  x*>v.'"  have  from-  -so  Ipiich  h.r  tn.uyma 
striijTic«t$  of  l^rurwth  It  yii  holils  rai'k d3  1 Vv^r v>^  tw  n-fir.n  felt  ci;«it- 

tlih  intellectual,  tin  nigh  not  the  literary,  s!  rni.U.^i  fr*  adopt  eamvsc-  and  to  si.vh  ti-r 
capital  of  tlie  counlry.  aid  of  both  ua*:isurc^  soul  men  that 

In  certain  respects  the  rank  of  Boston  kept  their  nrliieceeu'm-  fri}  ?«v.  sfrovt  of 
amopif  -A- nca icau  cilies  is  nuu-ii  like  that  their  po^sihijfrieK  But  the  tenm-nry  »w 
of  Euufhnryh  nnh  Dublin  in  Great  Drib  si  rone  ly  fownrih;  Die  nh-d  and,  fri  :.:c 
aVn.  t>r  M u nic,h,  ;*un!  Ilaipfruiyr  in  record  shows,  f i.cmAuu  ha*-  hv* .-n 

< b i ;n;roy- a- ^frarwxvhere  ifrV  U rich,  and  hiirhly . uratifyinyr 

tvheo-.  n.  is;  .a.  delight  to  live,  hut  which  The  Boston  sjarfr  perhaps  ..  n--  c?.-- 
1ms  ri‘i!^if-s<.ii>ih  li rsl  Tiieri*  is,  however,  mnpnbnH, i* srn  ih.ifrf  t-rov.  i>^  iminfro. 

Itui.  oTOvr:  jcaionsy  ^hfrui  live  lh.>-  PfrefrDsfrehfrlve lima ?,vifrr>-'  |.r'^-r^t)ifr'r t 

Put  ti(  tirtbiy.  Fo<  damply  Bosnm  .%cuti  n>  >»*c  the  riiy  steadily  va\‘mc  'in  lfr.oc.r*  v 
na;ni  faroKMj  hi-iiipf^  lUv^hirUl's  Fair  ut  .and  in  greatness,  m nre  balfrlofric  m«  * 
jsiiain  >fr;W  k and  tlnur  Ip  CtfrdiiiDy  , vvav  s o|  hvafrh.  COtufurt.  and  lF:  )>  .-> 
ami  u:n ) -pserved. I y applaimnd  iljr  n.u-i»ift  enjoy »n*mt.s  of  .life,  satished  in  or-  v \:n  e >• 
rent  acliiey  niin^ ..  uf  ^ara^o  liWi»nJo  e:frui  of  iK  - always-  <tron^  iml)T}frpao  - 
c\  between  -*i i i*- a*  bet-ve.-M  ouijvhiaals.  oh-n^  Uu*  lines  Dial  carry  it  stead r»y  or 
j^jgets  friendship.  Aufr  tiu*  imnnac.v  be  ward  ami  npvv.*od. 
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Cj^KfiKESS; 'vjis  li>  xwt  i((  jfe.  »>*•?«-''  stay  tit  V'ti > pit tA. 

plitfi  -m  \y.Mt  )ias  stn<-v  inn  m i tie  ivt?-  h J . i ! «- ■vurxn'tr  («'  Aiomit  Vr?‘m?vi,  Uip.Pre»- 
eh^tpisiRfV  jlat**-- ‘life  first  $$n3»£ip"  iiiyol.  'fcf'cififlw  trtt'-lafei':  , l ; 2'..  . 
tfeetfinfenL  Tin'  iriferii.Vi  tatAvwm  fjte  . • ..  i,fe' 

hr».-i«ki'ic  up  of  WdliR/kEfpmtf  m Nmv  . Va  ""'! ’ \ ’H 

ul  hmi^Hrwninjr  m Pl.ihufel-  / 1 h‘  h'T"  "'?<■  "•;'«?  ^ U:'"- ,,f"'  ,ous 
t -'  ,t  «-  , - , , , *,  . .In  my  !iinv)il,  .fewu  inUfiii  tty  HwvJES6tit$t«twn 

ph.a  ifa»  Wash  me  tans  at,  M.mm  ,:„r  , ,M,ui 

Vtxrimi.  On  iim  v.-av  il>-v  stopped  m r^,j  f„.|,p.v,«,  tint  it,n  in,..-,  m 

Pbibu)<el  jrliui,.  IHItt ) og  nptit  Mte  iiihy  Y ci  w rtlu>n f vidflrl^cw  rfc  fslruote- 

£rtl  fjWtf  t<»  the-  rotfinifniyiiiis  loll  ef 

Thirv  bill i biMi  xtt  ,nU v-mi »h oijv;  driris  in  *«>y  family.'  Tlmvy  I w -!!  tie 

tbjjir  vmHfi>r{UliHDi.t*>p*b  abo  mt*r  tin*  »tiavl«  .;...  file  imoniion  >M  tfae  inltlmon fs 

WKDd.mi  rosttla.  fetwr  iJw  >"  Imil,  m..i  mm  «.  m 

w»h  dmnk  Of  apimfe.mn:  fenl  rfeaGv  gf  |S 

tmnod  (hern  HVtHL  ,nla  E:4P,.L  a tfe.u-  ,,v(i|  Itul.l  ail  mv  %m§§. 

be^lvil  Wlfir 

bis  tiiijrvi^.  took  Tit»:  Mn«'..o »hI*  tv; ft*  I-»bn u Tbo  to^islaMirp  of  Feun>vlva»na 
to ‘ imiMgf* i.bp ••  •itVf  1 m <4i  Ji**  <srfcHf»>£  a PrpsHlcnUat  fnan^mi  c 

UpsM.  >;nv  it  wlule  buittiui^.  Oiv  ik&iiHimi 

ih\  ly^ir,  MWtrOjrV-.  Hitor  nolir V.  »j  *i« . Ly *‘<vd  .size  hr  fused  io  opp.ujVy  /ami 

htt>nl  niAO,  H-iin  iffv  in  \*;w  Vork  i^  su  farnisn  it  tvbi>ii  if.  bpiriu^Wj  h 

froni  vyjs  u^l  ui  llio  v of 

boose,  ^nt  &**  &fh}  ‘ ' - 

iU?*e  by  ^r»:v'*.b  viGiii  .uoj  |;iauiv  by  iv ■Nnlotir^  ^io»ve?i  bv  ihv  (Yity  Cop- 

M p.  ?.y*oi  '-%  " |M>ralb*n  f*;r  t'iip;  iVesUiPot  <o' 

»i.  »i  i:ir  . »f  * e>0  ; 1.»d  \y^.r  ■ Jlob.  r { Mowis,  ih&  har»^«:*4.i. 

rrion?  i:i  \h*i  f;HOt!y  Muu  *xf  ^ pt^o  ^pe-n-b«>^vi^{?  wtoidcOUi?  imsH*  of  fins 

lib  bapOTj,  ’ /**'  v f rVoW.^iiitoPi- e X$ 
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W aih iugtofi  came 

\ C.  ; • •.  ■'  ‘ ' .*/•’.  " , - ' . ^ t iti 

^ jS(r  PluhnlM 

>:*K  j wu.  r rn'i^v  r^ulU^  r >>',<•. in, tfV- 

(»u  ^ i l|u*tr  ^ 1 1 

■out-  H&i:  k'fiij^.Ujsi' ?>ti  f 

t|«)  It;  kf%A  Vn,di  Ui^i  flii^  **<itn»i»3Ui: 
i*iHrl<i  U*  im>iift  lsij}f^/i  hi  tJf*h>,ac£- 
M^.  1 1 f 1 Kti  .P^ lipatoiiORiJ<  ^ ^ f r/rms  I tv  thy.  j\tf# khTv tv  a b 

)|h*.  J ni|j.,M,l|  / ;nv  iim  !:-i-'i,; 
tiiyln-f*  " i • » « • 1 » ^\hii  tn  i »•;■**>.•, 

in  Joc;U.ii.|tf  i.he  cnjm;*!  <».i  (■  hUarddidto.  rjus  -.Uiliv  »»Hy  in  kli)-> 

Mrs.  Motrin  iwvfcd  {fifo  ;>n,rfjiirjr  of  tlrnr 

luHK-^s.  ;mv^i  ‘ItifM  , lo  U»t  \iu-  XV.iton^lcnis  IFisr  toformi nation  ■nmmsuu::iM»\ 

h.t  o*  |u  r 1 1 * j * y i ; - . . Th*  vent  v*  us  fixed  at  to*v<  fbou^u.M  »1o]- 

Tf»r  properly  bad  brrn  owned  hy  (b'V-  .Lirv  a v>;;n\  Hud  Wtr>\lun*to)j  puid  U 
pvuor  Ttutoi f(!  IVmU.  buHLrht  u i:!  The  luittfc#:  No.  VM)  ooo  door  imm  to? 

17MV  iilui  lvlnolf  I liP  hnosr . \vh  i«  h bad  ^?ujf  ho;\><  oortier  ol'  Sovih  rbre<o.,  Vves.  in* 
h.  r o part  I t-i.ii! y .1  -soriv^ij  bv  ;;n  ii;  &}.iulirtg  i-ur  ibui>  in  iiei^i n — 

»?>d  To;/  Ibid  t>*  *•*»}..  ihiv  sjiuuirr  than  ifo*  Mac^tiyb/t|Uiji;^ 

iu$r  the  L'.nvi  u f i#ift  tl^jl 

j i M<I  a utir < ,£>\v  *VV  (iiyii* 

Wit  SttOVr  .to" 

;;l*loJ^1y 
A Id . 

‘MApipird  it  ->V'!i0.)  •■. itft ; 
hy  W Wii  sit  r^i?> 
maini  ot  (lib 

Wi  {Voops  in 

in  IrTS/niivi  ^ hfk^ 

(Munmitt’/d  ‘tfea  pv/ayhs. 
tmirn  iVlnl  • niiilftni^Vicif 
tii it i }\ i ! liftiil vl i it th [h  ti v V 
in  ihr 

mrpi*<ioii.  "1-{i?*  ro#ut 
in  ftTiul  i^rafuc  Uiirif 
Hlit'f/t.  ftrtd  Utn  sv»r*%rH  { 

- brovj'.  yvfis  truns 
fpruKil  Alto  blublf^ . 0 j 
jic»u^r-H  nud  ^ard^fls. 
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dia te  V*  fiitijei lyvv  \i  irose  suteMms  were  paid 
MUt<Vf  Lite  n'lmj  mneii  op^rvcl  ijfie 

t|es  of  );*iiJationsJrip  ariii  Jfriwd&lilp  w*<re 
re^ar/ltM]  Iir  appointment  i<»  public 
otlu’e,  Wa.slim^Um  n';.^  deaf  la  porsoinil 

ift  Hie  foatunrfi,  the  taWy  add! 

lions  to  ii.M  IfOMso  ivere.  cmupbu?\  M >• 
Lcnr— \ve  3iff;)W&r:  also  Mr*.  Lear-aud 
Mr>.  Mnrns  pul.  Uu:u:  ideas  r^uher  la*  to- 
fatly  stp  etirrif jr'iT' tii bly  tuon-i  u^c  the  ru 
tenor  b^fuv  Hu-  romm#  <,i  the  Untilyv/ 
#&*>  Pfe«irtis.Ut  vmrttf  Hume  luieiiUc'  ad- 

'VfC6  - ' \??  }»‘\  ' '.\y.  ; ■ *'a 


• M>* • 5b«n  I«h*  ;*  muue'e  < f Htutk  if  i*  /•?♦  H- 

f:/{)  p,!-  U*V:it4.i:  1. > !<>;•!•  . ,:',r  11*  !S  jVv,.u|  «|| 

pi  pIjM-e  ».vJiV.ri-  li  i>/Ou!iUi'dw'ifv'aVi-d,  «1W  .p‘ri>- 

Im  l«»<Vl'  imX  tidvV  >?»»«,<>  T«>  tlM  1 iu*^‘ 

iiw  ■ ‘«hV>  ri'u?/;  » ue : \«  $$ u^Hy  '£< M»fi 

;mv,i  i',w?n  ; mo  yi \i  Vmudu M»f;oe  am  p| 

.Uc.sihO  YtiflUt  wf  U > .'Iumh'j;  bp  :tinf  r »•.:>•»  « 
for  Vi>#f%  1 suu  mu  mef/iLied  * <0;  /, , , 1 tfp 

plSO*\  itt  leant  fid  i:i-uh'vo!i;.1MT  ).f: 

*l»ab  appear-,  of  rhe  Unp*  i a *f»r  « imu*  f «*.»•><*  m- 
rruO'uOu,  Mi*  .H i»’* • fsa*  :*ibf  of  tipv  pit^oUat' 

• j jjy : t H* 4r*i.yH‘U&o*>bfU8  * - 

Win  Jiii  ;.:»•* -.'n.  v.  K i V ' f .1  ♦*«<  |U;  V <•  .»  j.<  s 

.•nrlair.,  *Jml >M  In*  Wfinppu  (Ml » p M<  f.fn>. 
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that  he  had  but  to  indicate  in  just  what 
way  he  wished  the  United  States  to  act  to 
have  it  act  at  once,  went  away  from  the 
President's  house  complaining’  of  his  mer- 
ited though  polite  rebuff,  and  of  the  pic- 
ture of  Louis  XVI.  that  he  saw  on  the 
dining-room  wall.  An  English  secretary 
of  legation  notes  the  key  of  the  Bastille 
hanging  opposite  King  Louis's  picture: 
wonderful  impartiality,  the  secretary  no 
doubt  thought.  Pretty  crystal-hung  can- 
delabra stood  on  gilt  brackets  on  the  wails 
of  the  house,  and  these  with  other  orna- 
ments in  use  there  are  now  at  Mount  Ver- 
non. The  pictures  sent  by  sea  from 
Mount  Vernon  to  the  executive  mansion 
in  New  York  were  also  iu  the  Morris 
house.  When  the  Washingtons  arrived 
in  November  they  drove  up  to  a com- 
fortable home,  but  Mrs.  Washington  was 
not  in  readiness  to  receive  until  Christ- 
mas day,  when  she  held  her  first,  a brill- 
iant Drawing  Room.  No  woman  can  ar- 
range a house  altogether  to  suit  another. 

We  first  hear  distinctly  in  Philadelphia 
of  that  important  personage  “Uncle 
Harkless,”  the  chief  cook.  He  was  of 
unusual  size  and  strength;  but  Hercules, 
even  if  he  had  been  a good  American 
divinity,  would  have  never  known  that 
here  was  an  ebony  namesake,  unless  he 
had  been  able  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
English  tendency  still  prevailed  to  pro- 
nounce er  as  ar— just  as  now  we  some- 
times hear  “ clerk  ” called  “ dark.”  Un- 
de Harkless  was  scarcely  an  underling, 
though  the  new  steward,  Hyde,  and  his 
wife,  were  white  and  superintended.  As 
sometimes  happens  among  negroes,  Hark- 
less was  a stickler  for  nicety.  One  could 
smell  the  dean  ness  in  the  kitchen.  When 
preparing  the  state  dinner,  on  Thursday, 
lie  wore,  one  after  the  other,  as  many  as 
half  a dozen  clean  aprons,  and  used  un- 
numbered napkins.  A fearful  dandy — or 
as  they  called  it  in  those  days,  a dainty 
“ macaroni  ” — when  the  steward  placed 
the  dishes  on  the  table,  Unde  Harkless 
left  it  to  the  menials  to  serve,  and  retired, 
to  reappear  in  a fetching  costume:  black 
smallclothes,  a blue  cloth  coat  with  vel- 
vet collar  and  shining  metal  buttons,  silk 
stockings,  a cocked  hat,  a dangling  watch- 
chain,  and  enormous  silver  buckles  to  ad- 
vertise his  enormous  feet.  Flourishing 
a gold-headed  cane,  he  went  out  at  the 
front  door,  where  “German  John,”  the 
porter,  made  him  a low  bow,  returned  in 
kind.  His  promenade  down  Market 
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Street  aroused  the  vain  envy  of  lesser 
Ethiopians  not  connected  with  “the  gov- 
ernment, sir.” 

John  was  also  a person  not  to  be  light- 
ly thought  of.  He  was  a Hessian-— John 
Kruse.  He  succeeded  the  Irish  Fagan, 
temporary  coachman.  John’s  was  a fig- 
ure to  inspire  awe  in  the  horseless 
plebeians  when  he  rode  the  difficult 
white  horse  Jackson  to  accompany  the 
President  on  his  Saturday  rides.  John 
would  have  been  indignant  had  he 
known  that  somebody  was  getting  it  into 
history  that  Jackson  at  times  caine  out 
first  best.  Jackson  was  christened  in 
sport,  because  he  bolted  with  Major  Jack- 
son  in  a cavalcade  of  state  and  ran  away 
with  him  in  a manner  not  laid  down  on 
the  programme.  When  German  John 
drove  the  Presidential  coach,  his  laced 
cocked  hat  square  to  the  front,  thrown 
back  on  his  cue,  his  big  nose  scornfully 
tilted,  it  must  have  been  a pleasure  to 
children  to  stand  aside  with  fingers  in 
their  mouths.  Though  continually  smok- 
ing a meerschaum  in  the  stables,  John 
Kruse  was  not  lazy  in  off  hours.  If  they, 
the  white  horses,  were  to  be  used  the  next 
day,  he  covered  them  at  night  with  a 
whiting  paste,  wrapped  them  in  body- 
cloths,  renewed  the  straw  in  their  stalls, 
and  in  the  morning  rubbed  and  curried 
and  brushed  till  their  shapely  flanks  out- 
shone satin. 

The  stables,  in  a lane  not  far  from  the 
house,  were  a show-place  in  Philadelphia. 
Some  of  the  fine  horses  were  bred  at 
Mount  Vernon.  The  horses  were  worth 
seeing  as  they  stood  in  their  stalls,  twelve 
in  a row,  contentedly  feeding,  stamping 
the  cool,  quivering  floor,  making  the  air 
warm  with  vigorous  breath,  turning  wise 
eyes  to  look  at  curious  strangers.  It  is 
believed  they  did  not  have  long  tails. 
They  were  bobbed,  I think.  Nelson,  the 
old  white  horse  ridden  by  Washington  at 
Yorktown,  left  now  at  Mount  Vernon, 
was  the  first  nicked  horse  ridden  in 
America. 

James  Hurley,  Irish,  a groom,  prob- 
ably rode  a leader  of  the  six  in-hand  on 
the  postilion  saddle,  whose  cloth  was  or- 
dered by  Washington  to  be  “ like  the  ham- 
mer-cloth, that  all  may  be  of  a piece.” 
Giles, Paris, and  Cyrus  were  negro  grooms. 
Paris  was  so  lazy  that  he  was  left  at 
Mount  Vernon  on  the  visit  after  leaving 
New  York.  And  he  was  probably  born 
lazy — poor  Paris!  Fidus  was  a footman. 
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Paris,  Fidus,  Cyrus,  Hercules!  America 
indulged  in  the  classics  when  she  was 
young. 

The  negro,  as  is  often  told,  in  the  days 
of  slavery  had  contempt  for  “ po’  white 
trash,”  by  which  term  he  referred  to  a 
Caucasian  that  was  neither  a slaveholder 
nor,  in  his  opinion,  a “gentleman”;  he 
invariably  attempted  insubordination  to 
white  housekeepers  and  upper  servants. 
Hyde  and  his  wife  had  trouble  in  govern- 
ing the  negro  servants,  especially  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Pennsylvania,  where  grad- 
ual emancipation  was  in  progress. 

The  President  thought  Hyde  inclined 
to  extravagance,  and  in  that  regard  was 
less  pleased  with  him  than  he  had  been 
with  Fraunces,  who,  of  his  own  accord, 
had  probably  gone  back  to  his  tavern- 
keeping in  New  York  as  more  remunera- 
tive. Hyde’s  wages  were  two  hundred 
dollars  a year— as  much  as  Secretary 
Lear's  “salery.”  His  wife  received  one 
hundred  dollars — eight  dollars  and  thirty 
cents  a month.  The  President  inspected 
the  domestic  accounts  weekly.  Though 
the  household  was  run  on  a wide  scale, 
he  exacted  economy  in  detail,  and  Hyde 
well  understood  that  expenditures  must 
be  44  reasonable.” 

The  President  was  ready,  even  at  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  to  enforce  his  own  orders. 

The  steward  set  before  him  one  day  a 
dish  of  fish,  appetizingly  hot,  daintily 
dressed.  Washington  especially  liked 
fish. 

44  What  fish  is  this?”  asked  he. 

“A  shad,  sir,  a very  fine  shad,”  an- 
swered the  steward,  congratulating  him- 
self with  a quick,  glowing  smile. 

44  What  was  the  price,  sir?” 

“ Three-three- three  dollars,”  stuttered 
the  steward,  his  smile  dashed. 

There  was  lightning  in  the  President’s 
searching  gray-blue  eye. 

44  Take  it  away,  sir!  take  it  away!”  he 
said,  sternly.  “It  shall  never  be  said 
that  my  table  sets  such  an  example  of 
luxury  and  extravagance.” 

The  crestfallen  steward  took  it  away; 
it  was  eaten  in  the  servants’  hall. 

In  the  Morris  house,  in  April,  1793, 
Washington,  although  grateful  to  France 
and  desirous  to  help  her,  signed  the  proc- 
lamation of  neutrality  as  between  this 
warring  former  ally  and  our  late  enemy, 
England.  This  he  well  knew  was  against 
public  sentiment  and  disappointing  to  the 
generous  wish  of  Americans.  Friend  op- 


posed and  foe  approved,  but  he  main- 
tained his  course  with  a firmness  that  of 
itself  entitles  Washington’s  name  to  be 
mentioned  with  reverence  as  long  as  this 
republic  shall  survive.  Infaut  America, 
as  yet  unable  to  help,  did  not  sacrifice  its 
existence  to  France,  thanks  to  him. 

A few  mouths  later,  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, yellow  fever  scourged  Philadelphia 
and  hushed  the  gayety  that  had  marked 
the  presence  of  government  officials.  To 
escape  the  pestilence  the  President  moved 
to  Germantown,  a few  miles  distant.  The 
departments  and  State  government  fol- 
lowed. 

For  about  two  months  Washington 
resided  in  the  furnished  house  of  Colonel 
Isaac  Franks,  a Revolutionary  officer. 
Built  in  1772-3  by  David  Deshler,  a mer- 
chant from  Heidelberg.  Germany,  it  still 
stands,  owned  now  and  occupied  by  Mr. 
Elliston  Perot-Morris.  Sir  William  Howe, 
during  the  Revolution,  spent  a summer 
here,  and  with  him  the  uncle  of  Queen 
Victoria,  then  Duke  of  Clarence,  later 
William  IV.  With  a front  of  about  forty 
feet,  it  is  of  stone,  two  stories  in  height, 
an  attic  with  dormer-windows  above. 
On  the  fi i*st  floor  great  solid  wooden 
blinds  barred,  when  closed,  the  maiiy- 
paned  windows.  A heavy  wrought  iron 
latch  a foot  and  a half  long  dropped 
into  a stout  hasp  on  the  quaint  old  door. 
Svyeet  dappled  shadows  played  under  an 
arbor  of  green  grape-vines  running  far 
down  the  garden,  which  surrounded  the 
house  on  three  sides.  Crisp,  trim  hedges 
of  box  and  shading  trees  hid  the  back 
buildings  that  gave  commodiousness  un- 
suspected from  the  front. 

Charles  Wister.  a schoolboy  at  the  Ger- 
mantown Academy  with  George  Wash- 
ington Parke  Custis,  had  his  anecdote  of 
Washington  in  Germantown. 

The  President  rode  up  in  front  of  the 
academy.  44  Where  is  Washington  Parke 
Custis?”  asked  he. 

Wister  answered. 

That  is  the  anecdote. 

In  the  tea-room  in  the  Perot-Morris 
house,  looking  on  the  garden,  is  si  ill  a 
cupboard  that  was  there  in  1793.  and  cup 
and  saucer  and  plate  of  old  India  blue 
china  used  by  the  Washingtons  **  on  the 
evening  of  Jesse  Wains  visit.”  Jesse 
was  a small  bo3f  (once)  who  played  with 
George  Washington  Parke  Custis  in  the 
garden,  when  the  President  appeared  and 
said, 
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“Come  to  tea,  and  bring  your  young 
friend  with  you” — forming  an  anecdote 
for  Jesse. 

Before  turning  the  house  over  to  the 
President,  Colonel  Franks  made  an  in- 
ventory of  the  contents.  He  handed  in, 
in  November,  a heavy  bill.  Along  with 
the  rent,  it  included  the  amount  of  his 
own  travelling  expenses  to  and  from 
Bethlehem — to  which  place  he  went  on 
giving  up  the  house— a sum  to  be  paid  for 
the  loss  of  a flat-iron,  four  plates,  three 
ducks,  a bushel  of  potatoes,  and  a hundred- 
weight of  hay,  as  well  as  an  outlay  for 
preparatory  house-cleaning — reaching  all 
together  the  sum  of  $131  36. 

It  was  thought  that  Congress  was  with- 
out authority  to  meet  elsewhere,  and  so 
before  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
contagion  still  being  possible,  though  not 
probable,  the  President  was  again  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

That  Washington  was  essentially  a man 
of  warring  emotions,  whose  passions  often 
struggled  for  control,  Houdon,  Gilbert 
Stuart,  and  Sharpless  tell  us,  as  do  all 
other  sculptors  and  painters  who  study 
his  character  as  written  in  his  face.  But 
in  these  inward  battles  his  masterful  will 
was  strong,  and  was  two  or  three  times 
only  known  publicly  to  be  routed.  Mrs. 
Washington's  front  drawing-room  in  the 
Philadelphia  executive  mansion  was  the 
scene  of  an  ungoverned  outburst  of  pas- 
sion. News  was  brought  that  General 
St.  Clair,  sent  against  the  Indians  in  the 
West,  had  allowed  the  American  army  to 
fall  victim  to  the  identical  stratagem — an 
ambush — against  which  Washington  had 
earnestly,  insistently,  repeatedly,  fore- 
warned him,  as  first  and  as  parting  word. 
Poor  Mr.  Lear,  only  witness  to  the  violent 
outbreak,  was  terrified  into  silence,  as 
Washington,  alternately  pacing  the  floor 
and  seating  himself  on  the  sofa,  gave 
vent  to  a torrent  of  abuse  and  frightful 
accusation  of  St.  Clair. 

After  a time  Washington  recollected 
and  collected  himself,  ashamed. 

“This  must  not  go  beyond  this  room,” 
he  said. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  a great  man's  secrets. 

Nellie  Custis,  entering  her  teens,  grew 
into  a beauty,  saucy,  tender-hearted, 
and  fearless.  She  pleased  the  Presi- 
dent. She  told  a mimicking  tale  well, 
catching  the  ludicrous,  delighting  him 
into  laughter.  Ho  enjoyed  a good  joke, 
she  said.  He  presented  her  a harpsichord 


— the  quaint  little  instrument  now  at 
Mount  Vernon  — imported  for  her,  and 
costing  a thousand  dollars.  Compelled 
to  artistic  effort  by  her  grandmother,  poor 
Nellie  mixed  tears  and  practice  upon  it 
four  hours  a day. 

Washington  was  inclined  to  absent- 
mindedness.  Said  Nellie: 

“I  have  often  seen  my  grandmother, 
when  she  had  something  to  communi- 
cate or  a request  to  make,  seize  him  by 
the  button-hole  to  command  his  atten- 
tion, when  he  would  look  down  upon  her 
with  the  most  benignant  smile,  and  be- 
come at  once  attentive  to  her  and  her 
wishes,  which  were  never  slighted.” 

On  a January  day  in  1795  Hamilton 
walked,  as  he  often  did,  to  the  President’s 
house.  He  entered  the  room  where  sat 
Major  Jackson  and  other  gentlemen  of 
the  President’s  “family.” 

“Congratulate  me,  my  good  friends,” 
said  he,  smiling.  “ I am  no  longer  a pub- 
lic man.  The  President  has  at  last  de- 
cided to  accept  my  resignation.  I am 
once  more  a private  citizen.” 

“I  can  see  no  cause  for  rejoicing,”  re- 
plied a listener,  “that  the  government 
and  the  country  are  deprived  of  your 
valuable  services.” 

“I  am  not  worth  exceeding  five  hun- 
dred dollars  in  the  world,”  Hamilton  re- 
joined. (It  was  as  costly  in  that  day  as 
in  this  to  serve  one’s  country.)  “My 
slender  fortune  and  the  best  years  of  my 
life  have  been  devoted  to  the  service  of 
my  adopted  country.  A rising  family 
hath  its  claims.” 

He  picked  up  a small  book  lying  on  the 
table. 

“Ah!  this  is  the  Constitution.  Now 
mark  my  words:  So  long  as  we  are  a 
young  and  virtuous  people,  this  instru- 
ment will  bind  us  together  in  mutual  in- 
terest, mutual  welfare,  and  mutual  hap- 
piness; but  when  we  become  old  and  cor- 
rupt, it  will  bind  us  no  longer.” 

In  the  Morris  house,  on  August  12, 1795, 
Washington  signed  the  Jay  treaty  with 
England,  losing  thereby  most  of  his  rem- 
nant of  support  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Abuse  culminated  in  the  serious 
suggestion  to  impeach  him.  The  Consti- 
tution having,  for  obvious  reasons,  con- 
fined the  treaty-making  power  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  Senate,  Washington  re- 
fused to  grant  the  request  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  correspondence 
leading  up  to  the  treaty.  The  storm  of 
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indignation  that  followed  did  not  spare 
even  his  personal  character.  “A  Calm 
Observer”  stated  in  a newspaper  that 
Washington  had  stolen  $4750. 

“ With  the  real  public,”  which,  as  each 
Presidential  campaign  might  teach  us,  is 
not  the  politicians  and  declaimers  who 
make  so  much  noise  that  they  do  not  hear 
the  silence,  but  the  characteristic  Ameri- 
cans that  silently  decide — “ with  the  real 
public,”  writes  Marshall,  “the  confidence 
felt  in  the  integrity  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate remained  unshaken.” 

They  were  not  particularly  happy  days 
— the  last  days  in  the  Morris  house — for 
another  reason.  In  this  period  of  turbu- 
lent peace  Washington  was  deeply  dis- 
quieted by  the  misfortunes  pf  Lafayette, 
repudiated  for  years  by  the  country — his 
own — for  whose  sake  he  had  staked  for- 
tune and  life.  The  President  did,  in  vain, 
all  in  his  power  to  release  his  friend  from 
the  revolting  Austrian*  prison  at  Olmlitz, 
and  pecuniarily  and  otherwise  aided  La- 
fayette’s family.  When  the  wife  and 
daughter  voluntarily  became  fellow-pris- 
oners with  the  Marquis,  young  Washing- 
ton Lafayette  was  sent  to  America  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Motier,  one  of  his 
father’s  family  names.  He  informed  the 
President  at  once  of  his  landing  at  Boston. 
Washington  wrote  him  an  affectionate 
welcome,  hut,  as  President,  was  not  at 
liberty  openly  to  befriend  and  to  take  him 
to  his  house.  Washington  Lafayette  boa rd- 
ed  for  a time,  at  Washington’s  expense, 
with  ex  Secretary  Hamilton’s  family  in 
New  York.  Later,  Congress  became  in- 
formed of  the  youth’s  presence  in  the 
country,  and  formally  desired  him  to 
come  to  Philadelphia.  Asking  Washing- 
ton’s advice  first,  Lafayette  came,  residing 
not  in  the  President’s  home,  but  near. 

Louis  Philippe,  then  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  Montpensier  and  Bojolais,  his  bro- 
thers, and  the  noble— in  the  American,  the 
right  goodly  sense,  noble — Due  de  Lian- 
court,  walked  the  streets  of  Philadelphia, 
followed  by  sympathetic  and  admiring 
eyes.  A welcome  awaited  them  in  many 
houses,  but  not  in  that  of  the  President, 
who  did  not  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
United  States  by  entertaining  those  pro- 
nounced by  the  existing  government  of 
France  its  enemies.  Talleyrand  wasted 
for  a time  his  snakelike  diplomacy  in 
Philadelphia,  while  fleeing  one  phase  of 
the  madness  of  France,  during  the  throes 
of  the  Revolution. 


On  the  2 2d  of  February — Washington’s 
birthday — and  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  if 
in  session,  Congress  adjourned  to  enable  its 
members  to  pay  their  respects  to  him.  He 
held  levees  on  those  days  at  his  house,  but 
before  the  close  of  his  second  term  the 
enmity  his  firmness  and  independence  had 
aroused  worked  to  do  away  with  the  cus- 
tom. But  the  President’s  serenity  was 
never  disturbed,  and  he  never  for  one 
moment  forgot  his  duty  to  home  or  to 
foreign  officials.  At  a house  party  at 
Mount  Vernon  in  the  last  summer  of  his 
Presidency  there  were  four  envoys — the 
French,  the  British,  the  Spanish,  and  the 
Portuguese. 

Social  distinctions  were  strong  in  Phila- 
delphia. There  were  two  “ assemblies,  * 
one  composed  of  the  fashion  of  the  city, 
the  other  not  so  exclusive.  It  is  told  of 
Washington  in  Watson’s  Annals  that  he 
was  invited  to  the  two  assemblies  on  the 
same  evening.  He  went  to  the  less  ex- 
clusive and  danced  with  a mechanics 
daughter.  It  is  said  elsewhere  that  he 
never  danced  after  the  Revolution. 

In  September,  1796,  declining  a re-elec- 
tion, Washington  published  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  his  Farewell  Address— 
an  epitome  of  his  characteristic  and  pres- 
cient views.  There  is  not  in  the  writings 
of  Hamilton  or  of  Madison  or  of  Jeffer- 
son a sentence  breathing  just  the  benef- 
icent, prayerful  spirit  of  the  Farewell 
Address  of  Washington.* 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1797,  the  day  before 
retiring  from  office,  he  gave  a dinner  to 
the  President-elect  and  Mrs.  Adams,  es- 
tablishing the  custom  that  has  since  pre- 
vailed, that  the  outgoing  shall  entertain 
the  incoming  President,  a courteous  usage 
that  has  more  than  once  seated  bosom 
enemies  together  at  a dreary  feast.  At 
Washington’s  hospitable  table  were  also 
the  foreign  ministers  and  their  wives,  and 
Robert  Morris,  Bishop  White,  and  others. 
President  Washington  chaffed  President- 
elect Adams  on  “ entering  servitude.”  and 
in  an  especially  good  humor  raised  his 
glass  and  said : 

“ Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  last 
time  I shall  drink  your  health  as  a public 
man;  I do  it  with  all  sincerity,  wishing 
you  all  possible  happiness.” 

The  effect  was  not  enlivening.  Social 

* See  History  of  Philadelphia,  by  J Thomas  Sclm:  ? 
and  Thomas  Wescott,  p.  484,  for  Clavpoole’s  evi- 
dence in  regard  to  the  charge  that  Hamilton  wrote 
the  Farewell  Address. 
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red  hood  must  have  exchanged  glances 
at  least  two  hundred  times  in  every 
school -hour,  and  this  exchange  of  glances 
accomplished  everything.  In  them  the 
two  children  renewed  their  curious  inar- 
ticulate vows. 

Jimmie  had  developed  a devotion  to 
school  which  was  the  admiration  of  his 
father  and  mother.  In  the  mornings  he 
was  so  impatient  to  have  it  made  known 
to  him  that  no  misfortune  had  befallen 
his  romance  during  the  night  that  he 
was  actually  detected  at  times  feverishly 
listening  for  the  “first  bell.”  Dr.  Tres- 
cott  was  exceedingly  complacent  of  the 
change,  and  as  for  Mrs.  Trescott,  she 
had  ecstatic  visions  of  a white-haired 
Jimmie  leading  the  nations  in  know- 
ledge, comprehending  all  from  bugs  to 
comets.  It  was  merely  the  doing  of  the 
little  girl  in  the  red  hood. 

When  Jimmie  made  up  his  mind  to 
follow  his  sweetheart  home  from  school, 
the  project  seemed  such  an  arbitrary  and 
shameless  innovation  that  he  hastily  lied 
to  himself  about  it.  No,  he  was  not  fol- 
lowing Abbie.  He  was  merely  making 
his  way  homeward  through  the  new  and 
rather  longer  route  of  Bryant  Street  and 
Oakland  Park.  It  had  nothiug  at  all  to 
do  with  a girl.  It  was  a mere  eccentric 
notion. 

“Come  on,”  said  Jimmie,  gruffly,  to 
his  retainer.  “Let's  go  home  this 
way.” 

“What  fer?”  demanded  the  retainer. 

“Oh,  b’cause.” 

“Huh?” 

“Oh,  it’s  more  fun — goin’  this  way.” 

The  retainer  was  bored  and  loath,  but 
that  mattered  very  little.  He  did  not  know 
how  to  disobey  his  chief.  Together  they 
followed  the  trail  of  red -hooded  Abbie 
and  another  small  girl.  These  latter  at 
once  understood  the  object  of  the  chase, 
and  looking  back  giggling,  they  pretend- 
ed to  quicken  their  pace.  But  they  were 
always  looking  back.  Jimmie  now  be- 
gan his  courtship  in  earnest.  The  first 
thing  to  do  was  to  prove  his  strength  in 
battle.  This  was  transacted  by  means  of 
the  retainer.  He  took  that  devoted  boy 
and  flung  him  heavily  to  the  ground, 
meanwhile  mouthing  a preposterous  fero- 
city. 

The  retainer  accepted  this  behavior 
with  a sort  of  bland  resignation.  After 
his  overthrow  he  raised  himself,  coolly 
brushed  some  dust  and  dead  leaves  from 


liis  clothes,  and  then  seemed  to  forget  the 
incident. 

“I  can  jump  farther’n  you  can,”  said 
Jimmie,  in  a loud  voice. 

“I  know  it,”  responded  the  retainer, 
simply. 

But  this  would  not  do.  There  must 
be  a contest. 

“Come  on,”  shouted  Jimmie,  imperi- 
ously. “ Let  s see  you  jump.” 

The  retainer  selected  a footing  on  the 
curb,  balanced  and  calculated  a moment, 
and  jumped  without  enthusiasm.  Jim- 
mie’s leap  of  course  was  longer. 

“There!”  he  cried,  blowing  out  his 
lips.  “I  beat  you,  didn’t  I?  Easy.  I 
beat  you.”  He  made  a great  hubbub,  as 
if  the  affair  was  unprecedented. 

“ Yes,”  admitted  the  other,  emotion- 
less. 

Later,  Jimmie  forced  his  retainer  to 
run  a race  w ith  him,  held  more  jumping- 
matches,  flung  him  twice  to  earth,  and 
generally  behaved  as  if  a retainer  was 
indestructible.  If  the  retainer  had  been 
in  the  plot,  it  is  conceivable  that  he  w'ould 
have  endured  this  treatment  with  mere 
whispered,  half-laughing  protests.  But 
he  was  not  in  the  plot  at  all,  and  so  he 
became  enigmatic.  One  cannot  often 
sound  the  profound  well  in  which  lie  the 
meanings  of  boyhood. 

Following  the  two  little  girls,  Jimmie 
eventually  passed  into  that  suburb  of 
Whilom ville  which  is  called  Oakland 
Park.  At  his  heels  came  a badly  bat- 
tered retainer.  Oakland  Park  was  a 
somewhat  strange  country  to  the  boys. 
They  were  dubious  of  the  manners  and 
customs,  and  of  course  they  would  have 
to  meet  the  local  chieftains,  who  might 
look  askance  upon  this  invasion. 

Jimmie’s  girl  departed  into  her  home 
with  a last  backward  glance  that  almost 
blinded  the  thrilling  boy.  On  this  pre- 
text and  that  pretext,  he  kept  his  retain- 
er in  play  before  the  house.  He  had 
hopes  that  she  would  emerge  as  soon  as 
she  had  deposited  her  school  bag. 

A boy  came  along  the  walk.  Jimmie 
knew  him  at  school.  He  was  Tom- 
mie Semple,  one  of  the  weaklings  who 
made  friends  with  the  fair  sex.  “ Hello, 
Tom,”  said  Jimmie.  “You  live  round 
here?” 

“ Yeh,”  said  Tom,  with  composed  pride. 
At  school  he  w~as  afraid  of  Jimmie,  but 
he  did  not  evince  any  of  this  fear  as  he 
strolled  well  inside  his  own  frontiers. 
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Jimmie  and  his  retainer  had  not  ex- 
pected this  boy  to  display  the  manners  of 
a minor  chief,  and  they  contemplated 
him  attentively.  There  was  a silence. 
Finally  Jimmie  said, 

“I  can  put  you  down.”  He  moved 
forward  briskly.  ‘‘Can't  I?”  he  de- 
manded. The  challenged  boy  backed 
away. 

“ I know  you  can,”  he  declared,  frank- 
ly and  promptly. 

The  little  girl  in  the  red  hood  had 
come  out  with  a hoop.  She  looked  at 
Jimmie  with  an  air  of  insolent  surprise 
in  the  fact  that  he  still  existed,  and  began 
to  trundle  her  hoop  off  toward  some 
other  little  girls  who  were  shrilly  play- 
ing near  a nurse-maid  and  a per*ambu- 
lator. 

Jimmie  adroitly  shifted  his  position 
until  he  too  was  playing  near  the  per- 
ambulator, pretentiously  making  mince- 
meat out  of  his  retainer  and  Tommie 
Semple. 

Of  course  little  Abbie  had  defined  the 
meaning  of  Jimmie’s  appearance  in  Oak- 
land Park.  Despite  this  nonchalance 
and  grand  air  of  accident,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  plain.  Whereupon  she 
of  course  became  insufferably  vain  in 
manner,  and  whenever  Jimmie  came  near 
her  she  tossed  her  head  and  turned  away 
her  face,  and  daintily  swished  her  skirts  as 
if  he  were  contagion  itself.  But  Jimmie 
was  happy.  His  soul  was  satisfied  with 
the  mere  presence  of  the  beloved  object 
so  long  as  he  could  feel  that  she  furtively 
gazed  upon  him  from  time  to  time  and 
noted  his  extraordinary  prowess,  which 
he  was  proving  upon  the  persons  of  his 
retainer  and  Tommie  Semple.  And  he 
was  making  an  impression.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  of  it.  He  had  many  times 
caught  her  eye  fixed  admiringly  upon 
him  as  he  mauled  the  retainer.  In- 
deed, all  the  little  girls  gave  attention 
to  his  deeds,  and  he  was  the  hero  of  the 
hour. 

Presently  a boy  on  a velocipede  was 
seen  to  be  tooling  down  toward  them. 
“ Who's  this  cornin’?”  said  Jimmie,  blunt- 
ly, to  the  Semple  bov. 

“That’s  Horace  Glenn,”  said  Tommie, 
“ an’  lie’s  got  a new  velocipede,  an’  he 
can  ride  it  like  anything.” 

“ Can  you  lick  him  ?”  asked  Jimmie. 

“I  don’t — I never  fought  with  ’im,” 
answered  the  other.  He  bravely  tried  to 
appear  as  a man  of  respectable  achieve- 


ment, but  with  Horace  coming  toward 
them  the  risk  was  too  great.  However, 
he  added,  “ Maybe  I could.” 

The  advent  of  Horace  on  his  new  ve- 
locipede created  a sensation  which  he 
haughtily  accepted  as  a familiar  thing. 
Only  Jimmie  and  his  retainer  remained 
silent  and  impassive.  Horace  eyed  the 
two  invaders. 

“ Hello,  Jimmie!” 

“Hello,  Horace!” 

After  the  typical  silence  Jimmie  said, 
pompously,  “I  got  a velocipede.” 

“Have  you?”  asked  Horace,  anxious- 
ly. He  did  not  wish  anybody  in  the 
world  but  himself  to  possess  a veloci- 
pede. 

“ Yes,”  sang  Jimmie.  “ An’  it’s  a big- 
ger one  than  that,  too!  A good  deal  big- 
ger! An’  it’s  a better  one,  too!” 

“Huh!”  retorted  Horace,  sceptically. 

“ ’Ain't  I,  Clarence?  ’Ain’t  I?  ’Ain’t 
I got  one  bigger’n  that?” 

The  retainer  answered  with  alacrity: 

“Yes,  he  has!  A good  deal  bigger! 
An’  it’s  a#dindy,  too!” 

This  corroboration  rather  disconcerted 
Horace,  but  he  continued  to  scoff  at  any 
statement  that  Jimmie  also  owned  a ve- 
locipede. As  for  the  contention  that 
this  supposed  velocipede  could  be  larger 
than  his  own,  he  simply  wouldn’t  hear 
of  it. 

Jimmie  had  been  a very  gallant  figure 
before  the  coming  of  Horace,  but  the  new 
velocipede  had  relegated  him  to  a squalid 
secondary  position.  So  he  affected  to 
look  with  contempt  upon  it.  Volumi- 
nously he  bragged  of  the  velocipede  in 
the  stable  at  home.  He  painted  its  vir- 
tues and  beauty  in  loud  and  extravagant 
words,  flaming  words.  And  the  retainer 
stood  by,  glibly  endorsing  everything. 

The  little  company  heeded  him,  and  he 
passed  on  vociferously  from  extravagance 
to  utter  impossibility.  Horace  was  very 
sick  of  it.  His  defence  was  reduced  to 
a mere  mechanical  grumbling:  “Don’t 
believe  you  got  one  'tall.  Don’t  believe 
you  got  one  ’tall.” 

Jimmie  turned  upon  him  suddenly. 
“How  fast  can  you  go?  How  fast  can 
you  go?”  he  demanded.  “Let’s  see.  I 
bet  you  can’t  go  fast.” 

Horace  lifted  his  spirits  and  answered 
with  proper  defiance.  “Can’t  I?”  he 
mocked.  “ Can't  I?” 

“No,  you  can’t,”  said  Jimmie.  “You 
can't  go  fast.” 
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Horace  cried : “Well,  you  see  me  now! 
I’ll  show  you!  I’ll  show  you  if  I can’t 
go  fast!”  Taking  a firm  seat  on  his  ver- 
milion machine,  he  pedalled  furiously  up 
the  walk,  turned,  and  pedalled  back  again. 
“ There,  now !”  he  shouted,  triumphantly. 
“Ain’t  that  fast?  There,  now!”  There 
was  a low  murmur  of  appreciation  from 
the  little  girls.  Jimmie  saw  with  pain 
that  even  his  divinity  was  smiling  upon 
his  rival.  “There!  Ain’t  that  fast? 
Ain’t  that  fast?”  He  strove  to  pin  Jim- 
mie down  to  an  admission.  He  was  ex- 
uberant with  victory. 

Notwithstanding  a feeling  of  discom- 
fiture, Jimmie  did  not  lose  a moment  of 
time.  “Why,”  he  yelled,  “that  ain’t 
goin’  fast  ’tall ! That  ain’t  goin’  fast  ’tall ! 
Why,  I can  go  almost  twice  as  fast  as 
that!  Almost  twice  as  fast!  Can’t  I, 
Clarence?” 

The  royal  retainer  nodded  solemnly 
at  the  wide-eyed  group.  “Course  you 
can !” 

44  Why,”  spouted  Jimmie,  “you  just 
ought  to  see  me  ride  once!  *You  just 
ought  to  see  me!  Why,  I can  go  like 
the  wind!  Can’t  I,  Clarence?  And  I can 
ride  far,  too  — oh,  awful  far!  Can’t  I, 
Clarence?  Why,  I wouldn’t  have  that 
one!  ’Tain’t  any  good ! You  just  ought 
to  see  mine  once!” 

The  overwhelmed  Horace  attempted  to 
reconstruct  his  battered  glories.  “I  can 
ride  right  over  the  curb-stone — at  some 
of  the  crossin’s,”  he  announced,  brightly. 

Jimmie  s derision  was  a splendid  sight. 
“ 4 Right  over  the  curb -stone!1  Why, 
that  wouldn’t  be  nothin ’ for  me  to  do! 
I’ve  rode  mine  down  Bridge  Street  hill. 
Yessir  ! ’Ain’t  I,  Clarence?  Why,  it 
ain’t  nothin’  to  ride  over  a curb-stone — 
not  for  me!  Is  it,  Clarence?” 

‘‘Down  Bridge  Street  hill?  You  nev- 
er!” said  Horace,  hopelessly. 

“Well,  didn’t  I,  Clarence?  Didn’t  I, 
now?” 

The  faithful  retainer  again  nodded 
solemnly  at  the  assemblage. 

At  last  Horace,  having  fallen  as  low 
as  was  possible,  began  to  display  a spirit 
for  climbing  up  again.  '“Oh,  you  can 
do  wonders!”  he  said,  laughing.  “You 
can  do  wonders!  I s’ pose  you  could  ride 
down  that  bank  there?”  he  asked,  with 
art.  He  had  indicated  a grassy  terrace 
some  six  feet  in  height  winch  bounded 
one  side  of  the  walk.  At  the  bottom  was 
a small  ravine  in  which  the  reckless  had 


flung  ashes  and  tins.  “I  s’pose  you 
could  ride  down  that  bank?” 

All  eyes  now  turned  upon  Jimmie  to 
detect  a sign  of  his  weakening,  but  he 
instantly  and  sublimely  arose  to  the  occa- 
sion. 44  That  bank?”  he  asked,  scornfully. 
“Why,  I’ve  ridden  down  banks  like  that 
many  a time.  ’Ain’t  I,  Clarence?” 

This  was  too  much  for  the  company. 
A sound  like  the  wind  in  the  leaves  arose ; 
it  was  the  song  of  incredulity  and  ridi- 
cule. “O — o — o — o — o!”  And  on  the 
outskirts  a little  girl  suddenly  shrieked 
out,  “Story-teller!” 

Horace  had  certainly  won  a skirmish. 
He  was  gleeful.  “Oh,  you  can  do  won- 
ders!” he  gurgled.  “You  can  do  won- 
ders!” The  neighborhood’s  superficial 
hostility  to  foreigners  arose  like  magic 
under  the  influence  of  his  sudden  suc- 
cess, and  Horace  had  the  delight  of  see 
ing  Jimmie  persecuted  in  that  manner 
known  only  to  children  and  insects. 

Jimmie  called  angrily  to  the  boy  on  the 
velocipede,  “If  you’ll  lend  me  yours, 1 11 
show  you  whether  I can  or  not.” 

Horace  turned  his  superior  nose  in  the 
air.  “Oh  no!  I don’t  ever  lend  it.*’ 
Then  he  thought  of  a blow  which  would 
make  Jimmie's  humiliation  complete. 
“Besides,”  he  said,  airily,  “ ’taiut  really 
anything  hard  to  do.  I could  do  it — easy 
— if  I wanted  to.” 

But  his  supposed  adherents,  instead  of 
receiving  this  boast  with  cheers,  looked 
upon  him  in  a sudden  blank  silence. 
Jimmie  and  his  retainer  pounced  like 
cats  upon  their  advantage. 

“Oh,”  they  yelled,  “you  could , eh? 
Well,  let’s  see  you  do  it,  then ! Let's  see 
you  do  it!  Let’s  see  you  do  it!  Now  !” 
In  a moment  the  crew  of  little  spectators 
were  gibing  at  Horace. 

The  blow  that  would  make  Jimmies 
humiliation  complete!  Instead,  it  had 
boomeranged  Horace  into  the  mud.  He 
kept  up  a sullen  muttering: 

“’Tain’t  really  anything!  I could  if  I 
wanted  to!” 

“Dare  you  to!”  screeched  Jimmie  and 
his  partisans.  “ Dare  you  to!  Dare  you 
to!  Dare  you  to!” 

There  were  two  things  to  be  done— to 
make  gallant  effort  or  to  retreat.  Some- 
what to  their  amazement,  the  children  at 
last  found  Horace  moving  through  their 
clamor  to  the  edge  of  the  bank.  Sitting 
on  the  velocipede,  he  looked  at  the  ravine, 
and  then,  with  gloomy  pride,  at  the  other 
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T^JIK  fir*1  V>>t.»  iniruitio  .-U’miili  i***1  U>r-  Pr.oi  V Pir  UiP  Vhpop  i>= 
I moUito- ■ sitimd  ft-  tvitTi  n irk  {0  **  for  ih**  riiumig;  . 

lir'ij*Uter  JUoih>  U and  " Ah*  Um  pfk 

'crnokUtil  ami  &w\t  ;i*  mud  ,?f  sparks  fh  * «*) jj  * rtv/' ' 1? > t fvtpj 

itojf  itii'  r)[ivvit0i^  ai  f;Ucr  do  ypi  - wif  jha  f;>i* 

t*»f>  Mm>  lotion  Tdo:  mttafcil  On-  felirfl  will  j> ^00i  .VO  to*  i\ul»>*r 
te\r  n bttle-  >h  ^lov s$i  into  > l.p  -TUv  -v™ ntfmmlwM  *\ 

lire.  11vav  rtiiiki  h;ifj  >M'*kU  vvpmhrrj ng  apfioxiti*  ml»'  <»!  il»c-  inv 
iujrf!.  »t*tJ  UlrtT  to  1 1 1 1 > 41  f » J tbiii  -Mu  r-i.  up  Hit  ip  ■■*•- ,h.n'p]  \ 
bt>r  — I:.i  .'.hr  ».\  I > rt  it;;*!  d.-  h . *■•  TJn«  hist  l.m>^  ’ ’V 

tirtfttHwsL  k*  iiilOilu-r  WkO-lriul  SUlH-V,  •sU'-.'.’^u.v  )i«-r  last  ii*r  mi,  pm 

hmtip  ami  Wu>  ,a  tbui’Ohi;!)  XmiitfH  rniM  m.iiii^-  for  I .:»-?•  iav.it  > 

pi*rm^  UiP  UU-  i.ln-  dim-  *-v  i U*  • ! Ii»-  lift*  u{  not  Amt  mid  S.p.v»--?  }.*  ? 
tiif  .Hili-,  ‘ I.*  wiptid  ft.  hi  .■;  . 

Sdr  i|.o  s*-!  f 1*,UI  .for  * 1 r *1 1 ^ fjtVI  • • hn  1|||  f,?p|  ,,i»a 

k »m  wk‘dg*,*if  i’»r‘  v • i » t ? » hwt.f>  w.r-v.s,  and  in  *4'  YiV'miitif  ...  '.'X.my-  £$n? 

i^Yvs  pv*i5;  tji  vdfi.-  iVvnT  fyiiiKit-ft’l  iy \ * J r &s$$i I f ij  v Hr I 

to .Ink  'jjmiij#  to  ;vHp>mL  '!.'»>•  tnorrow  ^ r, •.>.?’»  -:.mi.m  j| 

'<••  ♦ ii»'  \V'rA  ,d;*v  v*  x ./<  n>T^V.  difAP th’^.  '•  jpi*d|  v-vlto**.  ( 

i Mj  .*'<  V*J  1 i *'ir  -.GriOoJ  •'  •-•.!•  lit  s(  )|Oo] 

_ *fhin  kOvi*: ' Um**  Vf  *:(•',  dkOi1]  y AVP  ^ t IV  t - * V ** 5 * 

I s|Afi;asr  ^rijt?tdfMdt}jMr  )n 

of  the  l^aiUnjji  (uoiiruH  :\n^(  v a i*t.  htnkioiir  i:<n-  fiOiKi  *.  i<»  .^ive  h 
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griri’s  going  to  school,  and  had  at  -last  daughter  was  going  oway  toseh/fol.  They 
yielded  much  against  her  will.  Her  all  exclaimed  -with  regretful  voters,  ami 

c ) i i v T ohjerUon  hnd  bt.-t.Mj  iL.it  tin-  gi ?}  non  Mini:  ^ Such  zi  graceful  ibiOeee  I 

was  too  niil  I’ur  sclnml  life.  and  ought  now  Whv  ihe^  her  fiioiim*  W.l  ) air  go  r 
lo  be  givim  uvvay  m murr-age.  lir-iv  Wolfs  wUw  Udr  jdiiu^rb 

J ms}  then  ranio  lb#  sound  &¥  manv  ter  v\  a:s  not  as-  gay  as  -1m-  n;i?(  m.ed  b*  in- 
voices outside.  A giH  iifUHi  Up  the  door  at  su  d>  i estival*,  bid  i'«>  Urn  mm bei'S 
flap  and  iri  Sin'  asked  the  young  she  seemed  more  bu^utifvil  ihun  mvr 

girl  if  she  \v,ts  ready.  The  iri' rl  -stnlled.  .How  *o>ui.d  *7n<  .b-i.  her  gyi! 

but  did  not  iifoyo  uubl  ]|Hf  mother  said.  \Ybep  the.  daoc.  wa*  my;t  the  pe^pm 
“ Hurry,  t Imv  arc  wlnvne  for  vou„‘'  SfcaUei'Kh  ;Mot;i»^r  and  daughter  a. or 

As  she  spoke,  (lie  mother  ciyew  ’ cmt  a bark  iw  t hear  wigwam  and  ceured  for  il?r 
basket  ft  out  under  the  Wankers  and  b>«uk  ni&ht;,. 

fro>n  it  a great,  pile-  of  beads,  Thus*  vyhe  The  prvi  Vppvning  the  girl  took  .ail 
hmig  iii’oiimt  UtJi'  Ha vVsrti i>opk;  Vi ! ] they  Lev  beau tifnl  llung^  from  the  bu^icet 
readied  b:d!  *y&y  Itp  to  her  ears*  Tmo  P>]d  her  mot her  to  glee  them  to  bra-  s»* 
she  hbpy  iu  lew  »jai*s  sdver  ear  thigs  Jhuf.  Ivrdn  law:  her  pony , she  said,  \va>  n*  bo 
jumled  WAfii  every  movetitMU*f  of  b**r  Inrui.  ^fVeti  lo  her  brother  8)o-  put  in i her 
Hij.ver  rings  wy  re  on  her  Moyers  ami  s* ! plainest  dress,  one  .little  silver  mii  >o 
Xvr  bracelet*  on  her  arm*.  awl  then  site  linger,  and  that  was  all.  lin.V  W.yf 

\vas  "ready  lo  join  her  frieiids,  bmp./ht  the  ponies.  and  all  Was  ready. 

Wiale  tie-  men  wsule  Mm  vapor  hath  The  girl  look  her  best  blanket  to  vm*r 
lodge  \riue  clearing  (bejr  fbroats  aju)  try  on  the  journey  but  told  leu*  mother  she 
in,g  tlteir  roteus  in ' Seventl  s«  »ngs\  lltvt  would  send  >{  ’ ijaeic  • by-  her  father  and 
young  girls  dood  about  lalking  c«wj  tb>«i  she  uogiif-  tfiive  >K 
lAnghing,  Now  the  men  in  tim  Not  many  words  were  said  at  partings' 

!odg‘'  beating  tlieir  hands  in  time  obr  did  %he  and  her  faUier  n\v  mow  ft 

U>  t heir  singing.  The  noise  of  Ulking  upon  tin*  journey  : 

pind  laughter  ceroed.  and  llie  gi«*bs  began  Wlien  they  gm  m sight  of  the  se)io»d- 
daueiug  amund  the  lodge.  The  tbv  house  the  girl  s murage  fell  a Ihvltf'.  knd 
Hamed  up,  ligiiliug  up  the  fa<'e«  of  the  si »e  heggerl  lier  father  to  eome  a tytl  see 
dancing  girls  uud  those  of  the  older  wo-  her  ofietn  and  to  bring  inu*  mother  arm 

irifutwho  laid  lebine  to  hjok  on.  grandmuther,  nml  the  father  pro  if tised. 

The  girl\s  mother  came,  urn3!- a hi  it  It?  Sim.  hud  hem  i the  jt»y  and  life  of  U;*“v* 
wdfile,  lo  look  on  with  the  vesi  A-  she  home,  and  he  longed  to  have  h&r  gi*  \vs£k: 
passed  % group  of' ‘women  she  heard  one : with  him,  but  she  .liflul  always  had  b -o 
teli  the  others  Llmt  Gray  W«d?'s  pveny  own  -w;a3r 
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CLIMBING  MOUNT  SO  RATA 

BY  SIR  MARTIN  CONW.Vr 

THE  ascent  of  Illimani  fomriMtelv  ue  *|)oi inmjv k #-<  1 \v  ith  clouds than  was tliis 
oomjsli.siid,  there  was  in  our  iiviiufe  o>m~-  md .*vcn  si  npe  minus'  !Sui?)£h  IVtbat 
but.  o lie  iil^a  - to  athitfk  ill*  'dime  !>v  U.m  valfoy  of  i 1 »♦  Indus, md  even  the 
ami  probably  jifeat  mmmblih  of  ^latWr:lio'r‘iY-^Uli  all . h & • morimi#;  $tirple 

rho  itmiv  iaii  CoimIjI  Ua*;i : Rc*h1,  Mount  Ho-  $n,  Tlte  llifeas,  I believe,  worshipped  it 
‘*a!a.  1 vail  it  Mount  Sonata  becaime  a ood  and  iiained  it  arid  this 

that.  iimtaitrst  other  sometimes  name  is  m>w  mmeraily  bat  erroneously 

applied  w*  >t.  and  is  the  most  ebdyeh.hmt  applied  to  the  whole  mountain,  including 
fioM‘rna(ir>n.  Honda.  as  we  slrail  see.  is  Amohuma  l prefer  t«»  restore  to  the  in* 
•the  mime  of  it  (>'\s  n :U  if>*  foot,  and  the  dividual  peaks  their  proper  iie.sf$mniiuus*. 
whom  mmmtniu  rii;es  at  Ibid  end 'of  the  ami  to  retain  for  flu  n huit;  luiumtitm  the 
Oordiileta  may  b-  well  emmifb  though..!-  rmMlerrf  ami  p<nmim  . murm,  Mount  $o~- 
vf  as  ihe  rHonuhim  of  HdrcUu.  Ream'd  ed  eibc 

fwftij  a Eur-mv-au  Alpine  jVini  ttf  views  Whprj  driving  from  Lake  Titmuea  to 
Mon  pi  Horma  .>  u ynmp  of  peaks,  like  Urn  La  Pcu  over  Hu1  high  fJoiirv'un 

-Mont  Blam  *ro.*p.  each  of  w»m;t4,  if  m-mh  U»»*  Pume  as  U is  Cidh-d — we  Imd  mpieod 
at  boo  inn  Wd-*  ^Aen  in  Mm  ^cot,  p ».mld  .that  the  most  pV0i»tf:*<  ft£  {<116  of  Attack 
iS|iiir»:  a name  PfUv  «>wm  the  mPAes  whs  by  a ^htrin*  that  th\semm>  am « th- 
in preOnhmibudi  tlaA*  bmJ  already  d.L> ' ward  from  AmmhNma  d im  iaio-r  part  . - 

l.iH^iitdioi  tw.i  uf  those  noaUs  by  name  7of  n was  a»a»M*?-ui  I v moot*  jAeya:<*ed:  hat 
imii  $$g  wn>  !hi‘  arimvlly  mi  iiliiivi-  i hove  seemed  \n  hr  a bi<rh  *im*vy 

mm.uuii'  jimpM  n Isolde  wrest  of  snow  : phoymi  h*admy  U.i  Urn  loot  A Um umd 
UoyVynll  if  Am-ohauta.  I am  told;  l lit-  peak.  • The.  peak  ns<df  mvumd  precipoou*. 
v.  ordWiS  pronmimad  t«*  no*  sounded  -inori*  Jmi  we  hoped-  it  ndabt  an  prove:  on  ip> 

Uke'.*'  Utiiri.uuuiy  lin'i  I ud.m-re  n>  the  re  {jiiaintams •.  A*,  nil  even  - ?his  was  the 

ne:vrd  sped  nig  Tim  m lo  r uini  inert*  re-  : Mmm  no  deekm.i  to  an»?m|>»;.  Hueh  \i 
mawtaddr*  r Thfi n of  rhe  dein^io.U'  iu  Kol t v pa.i  t 
form*"**.,  mu  frl  mci;  nuoe  so  -iolty.  -but,  irMpM-N .uviuhie.  Tim ’u'eyt  ilmiifs  in  order 

Vv  ie-u  --Til  i’rtau  I 'I'll  ♦“  I o a * * rite  ni  mVossit  v wers^  o.  diseovnr  Hm  rmrne  of 

Ht.ivpa  imposoiir-  H }fl<v  ilm  hi^lmst  y/a/m.  «>r  farm,  #$$*■  lh<*  h»oi 

j'm-u  n **>.♦*»•.  fiijl  i.irii.r  i b.-  Moo  v-  of  i be  -^laeiev.  to  ieroUt  » he  room?  -of  ihe 
iKJili.  a}t«M»o-*b  >;^.'Uv  irivahd-;  bnilf  MU  of  pr.»p»  H*t<  ir  I S ho  of  0»a|.-sr  >Vi»Mld  not'  loe 
I rcojMtMMK  .ti^k  wdilVs  ;otb  vv  ia-rt-  pi*  h is  po>perf4  fol  iuiidiOtds  iii  tins,  pari 

Ma.'iiv  <>l..*HiA  !»»:»>'  i.c*v...H»fiT„l  v V}1«  1,  ftp?  sSSi  ......  i;  -(  V {a. 

COIlJpIvxb  > { never  sov  a |»*‘sk  iiltiM.  i-enuuh.  ,k-c mhmy  n:  U}\  tiKni-ia  Miati. 
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of  miiles  . In  the 
ofrurs*  of  nir  Wat) - 
dertii^  X liave  fjri  vc‘t> 
carayktift  of  horsey 
j niii  flou  M *> -s', 

c*f  ’ - ‘rtf' 

l/eaibw  frf  dtifereii ! 

Ufctf  U ‘ SO; 

c hoeretl  that  tins  was 
luy  ht>i  experience 
of  riVfil tfOir  4]ti«ot4ty. 
It  <>.  ^Mitoviily  under-. 
sUhkX  Ihn-t  nmles  are 
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no  ife.  o 
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iangua^4  toward*  which  then-  nnd*fv  grand  run  if*  or*  mountains  along  its  itmr- 
M^hdhig  is  os  alert  ^ thrir  expeffedhp  oi  r e>r  piled  urJUt  ih^;-]SCN^i 

)( t#s  profound.  Strong  hmgu&ge  bribers  ejothJs.UteU  poor  nrer  From  the  hol  m- 

b;u:U  ibr  wuiiderer  and  iir^es  *>n  the  (Tint  yhms  Mo  the  is  n panorama  of  eon 

— so  1 ivus  informal  1 itp\tnmvh*n\  my  slant  ioi*re*t>  Wh  uffenvavr  it  swept,  by 
iuufey.  remembering  XW  story  of  Billy  thunder ‘Muruvs,  • which  • were  visible  an 
yh^  t?!iatw>c*  ,RW>A  Zfinm&bk  \ rt m<  4tst n n *e  ti*V&.y>  ami  fry  oigK^ 

('i’i'i.tuj  in  the  AVnn/u,  woe.  of  the  uvlji-u  (j?m‘  or  four  Of  them  were  cot  us- 

books  on  lAonjiMhi  Xvay^l  ever  4*ul mg  h* bith-mof  . ipuitArrs,  the cfTtsei  w&s 
MyrbuMi.  Bdly  hod  IK%*«  eurngiemulamd  mnyoitireni  Hv  day.  when  llaostm  w:i&' 

00  hi>  powers  of  Ungoane,  1‘  Swear?'  Iwr.  ;itir;^Ox  were  frequent.  old  dutf* 
repeated  (h*  Pike,  m n tune  of  iuemhe  e fm  iwuoL  n^u]  to  diMie*  Wbout  )ik*  Iiv; 
lud:N  in<r,  Me  Hm*oi,r  a#  if  lh*  nig  thing*;.  lift.y  tb  >%!if  at  a time; 

rompbrnem.  ivic*  greater  tintu  his  rumP  One  lirT  ijosOUtuion  was  ths  Judiaft 
e>r  desert.  ■ ;Ve. ! ea  u Yhia^pheme  worth  town  of  A vh.ueiche.  appffrohtlv  the  pre- 
a ei*  YmiVi  je^i  w\*'v  hr*.ar  !^i*>  h.ni«#»'it  p*.*»  i wimri*  th^  ancient  tvaos* 
Gw'**.  - ft?  ‘ Cat*  tKfhfh‘1  fhf  /)*/•**- ii'ni  A mluite  i.ruile  t'oute,  passing  wliat  is  trOw 
raah,x  Tyre  fevOAVi't  4 ; tetiiti  (o  i h>?  tawii  of  So  rata,  r jobi*Ueheil  on  Lake 

iv-«ion<v  ii>r  jh'Oi  ;i»»d  imiii  ? tort y < m*  Ton,ir.»  P > « » to w a n»ov  '.stands  * few 
litonYitnl  th)Nm;/h  A : -r  J:«v  mml  on  . anirs  ;itiiaodv  lor  the  wafers  of  tloi  lak.o- 

' ,y,/X  pHtP^vv^j-,  lltr  tyotrgrttjal  bhtiUoiWH' 

foyc^d  tiup  4.n){i*  whr>(e  with  in  a Ufe^Vi&fe  rapidly  ^VltiOiSr  iilft  AM  ftf? 

t \ I/*  txud  <*f  if  ih  Ik*  np^H^^aoit^i  Aetn^^iejp'  vee  ohfu mod  rn^ny 

iirm.  ^ ""<■  \>'>e;r!-.>i:i?'  miMiniune  hoi  ns  yrouP 

Nfue  iixriH'  foi * {Hie  A^tV^OI]  *er  hKyAd UPalid  .tlepiji. r •yn4yr*<i:. »tti . ;f 

nnotltbre  t]i*  V)iUi^  a>.  i>(  rou\*  tot 

the  Inch  BoUVuo  ilf-uot  .ho! ^ — ft  iju  P;w:  po-'sifrie.  for  U»e  lower  shmikler:^  Imi  tho' 
an*I  Lake  oiureU  ii  UpfWr  part^  Ihhu  view-  and  oniy  (he  tip 

became  monr»(.onooA  Ami'  've;o'r^)nr*,  t>h  of  the  >unjrmf  eouei  phovc  \lu 

eao^; 'ih^  t^V ' is  >ip f piXo . yhnt ^ A if  V aov  ■ or  . :,'stt  p p^eteys . ; Al , % t&O:*  hn^ : 

.ailjbyHtiHn  of  H e'ltto  *v  inn,  ^ r|<et**oAn^  ypatits 

oharm  of  its  ow  e - sen-  * cT  'otiml  ;i  ^jnarf  eo'urt  vnoP  hio  fhe  spirit, 

bmrdth  anil  s }:)rtf‘Voj.iA '. ahvfh l it.-:  The  of  the  old  lio.st  w h$  4ill  hiie  tfoOlLi  ilesire. 
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m ha  arms  new  aionthev;  m aqazine. 

.■•ttttdLiriS  welcome  v\  >\*  as  hearty  as  his  am  unknown  before  U.ie  corning' of  the  Span* 
Commoduliriu  w‘*a*  irmagre.  Knr  t) Huuv  be  WiU-.  Liarmcs  UMistiUite  the  slow  eWami 
served  us  with a q<un'ii.\  of  soup  consist-  cheapest  earn  vans  ln'the  v,  or  id.  One  ta<M* 
uig  rhifdly  of  pornloc*  :md  peppers;  ini  i/Un  dri  ve  unreal  uHiUjHukj  of  the  in  • they 
enough  m Hay  the  longue  1 1 was  brought  feed  ) hemsel  vesa>  liu  v oreep aion^vdaing 
up  in  u massive  mob  ■<••.  rood  silver  dish  tlnTr  * dree  ov  hmr  miles  :t  day  .Eaeli'atii- 
of  (*'ln  worlarmoship  - tin?  single  glory  o!  mu!  car Tie*  only  a light  Jutub  Thyr  may- 
bis  house,  l>e  as  .iiyich  as  three  or  four  mom li>  upon 

a\t*xi  day  we  bail  to  hurt  the  Ewaptfsa  the  war.  hut  they  tiki mutely  arrives  ami 
farm, which  was  to  he  our  base  of  men,-  the  rosi  i>  tii(iiiUe$mi£d . Th*vy  &ee  slii) 

trails..  It  Ites  Ait*  tfiti  i>f  Afc«>4i b t H<.>  employed  for  many  puej)o6es,  but  id?  who 
riii a‘s  skirt,  vi ini  is  >epimued  from  Acini'  enlists  their  services  must  not  be  in  a 
caeiic  by  a large  flat  swamp,  oluch  fh c hurry.  There  is  something  umaooo  about 
ruiiiy ^jeas'on ;tnru.s  > n;  to  a gulf  of  ihn  bdov  their  general  appearand,  but  the?r  betide 
We  emerged  fi:o>n  ihe  town  by  & road  mith  the  large  intelligent  e\es,  are  won- 
ihai  hears  all  the  marks  of  great  unf mm-  dirfulir  pleasing 

ty*  f ah  it  is*  wfttu  deep  uito  a Jim  rock  vnltftf.  At  U nnipusu  ;<  clever  inilf  hteeil,  CfesHr 
Ifrotfi  The  cre££  of  ridge  >vV  ibnl a fry  roitmA  vvas  placed  at  <>n>*  d'da>SH!.  nnd 
glomus  view  of  .our  mountain  nismg  from  with  his  help  we  en  listed  some  very  gw&l 
the  siVaatp/  ,&&  Vi£  paused  to  junk  ui  t\>.  Indian  porters  nl  the  Ja»t  village  a little 
an  India  a profession  cam*  by.  hear  in  y a way  further  up  hill.  These  men  remained 
corpse  to  burial.  Th*  iiiourmas  were  seen  in  our  service  for  save rai  days,  so  that 
later  in  M » e day  1 i tte  red  a long-  I he  mud*  some  slight  oeouuintance  ami  imtUuit  corn 
•Aside  in  l» ■•state  of  i.nd pies*.  Vriiosn/tifion.'  prehension  nr.m  net  ween  us.  I grew  to 
Ai'  Umam:isa  v;c  buHoJ  a wretched  htiie  like  these  fellows  better  than  any  of  ihe 

oilier  |iwl«  vidi*  in 
diaus  [ saw.  and 
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and  i!h>  fixed, 
ppihb>P  of  then 
vf  is 

^ to  he- 

poj^pda,  a iueru  mUd  Uhf  with  a mud  (VUTt^  m-  disiastA 

uum ud  ifoKU*  o for  a he. b ft  is useil  us  fhl  shVy .aMuhne  pe>*|.le  may  lint!  1% 

ii  place  of  call  by  drivers  «.-,f  earavaos  of  ’f  h-  !♦» ..si'one-  id  M‘MnilTSonM.:  ? 

I tpura^  ft’hP.t  HuViTbs.  u*  lot  .nttu\l>\*r  ihz  ivigjmr's  of . jhc . 

fifsti  , , . ‘ l^Tanfp  WtVh  ihoir  mud  wiled,  H>afch*ai 

Tno  ihoim  ..  a’-s  o iiky  a mu  sheep:  wjtll  -com-  w.oT'd  yttixtiy ■ i o- 

fh-.  head  uKd. neck,  of  tsms!!rauW  .s\‘c;  .-ov  '-p  ly  d >•./:*,  v ;i.ocp  ;Vm.t  iv-gs  \"i£S 
arnocm  hens?  nfhurden  rtf  this  p,o  i *>r’  mu.  i-%  vry.wbet^  .uhi  ;»  folk,  he  mg  on  T.c 
svtikld,  xvhetT  innesofi  -and ••. duf'ufeyif ; . At)t>;Acih#brghy 
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est  village  on)tiva(»OM  ^a^'f].  hut  w *(iU  wys  ot>ro  Mmoroparahiy  lary'o1  than  it  is 

♦ ,v.*i»nirrv,i  iii:Wi>  Ml-  H •»•*«:«*  | rrd  ui.U'  llTfljod  itio  whnlr  of  tii- . seel  M (led 

ktyuoft.4,  tt  •?.«!  ^;»r  anti  «hm>  a.  v;  n ?,-}o  (l  \ i/£ft  nisi  V.H  j UkY , «il  nl  j<  »t  l l*‘d  a ft*  »Ujor  y W*;*  I 
*h»-ph«oA  y;  tuit  A y-niA  dmon  |W  phH«%r  flint  <h*sri«m)eil  a i riirht -me;!es  from 
mo|w  ^£art*ly  ieii  ftp  toward  Hu=  .rim-  noun  CVa-Uili^va;  the  two  llowed  on  in 
tdohds  Unit  anvelope‘1  fbt<  hiw'  of  U>o  snow  ft  ftUUod  stivavn  fen-  sm -em ! miios  J>»gvfchw, 
W£i<>n.  Without  dinUjOttoMto*  from  our  ffut  h •;■ hanyo  of  vlimaM'  oarne.  fim  so pply 

truyj^s  wyfc  on  iilMtfuhf  of  orvt'.  V^fts  I'.cn'rixh  <hmiiMsh?MPL  and  thf* 

Mi  out!  fWt  a'  t'Wl  that  uv  »*x  £fcl  »vMV'*M‘d.  jus!  US-  tin*  «Unitliistf«*H 

tiHftie  saMMmMori  Mil  MvM  vaino  U«  Urn  $%  ^ivj;pfy  >.v>M?v  ip’.  Lniu*  Titkvu-a  Uu<  ro 
ftf  a gm*!'*  (iif!  ami .M/twoi  ppofoMthl  a mi  dtui^l  it  froiii  a vast  inland  -$t»n  cov^rinrr 
■'uitisU&fwehyil  ipnifihrfititf)  Yitlh'y*  Mie  vvlnilt-  Puna  to  ii$  prismit.  stiltem* 

to  t » > <>  niHMi  ranv.r  iy<H£  h»o  a *-rfl  n.v  ami  tiaftfirnr  ami.  As  ^hnow*  divtv  hack 
um  foil!  of  tho  vfhu‘t<  r-v  Th*«i—  'v;;s  in’,  h irM.  a nooHid  u( nitmumv  w horn  il#. 
thiny  )V?r  h jtr.it  to  flrsoond  ah«.ut  tfdOO  mjouc  had  hniMi.  and  this  motiml  a 

fe»‘t  ntlu  M»o.  ftnil  ?h*/ll  mmnO  H 'hup : jwh  Mid  W ! Hi  • ll  :i  }«H  *t  ■ « no p tv  hdiO  lu«.S 

ift  i U .*  $10  af  £lf#  yliuorr  4 ha*.  I in-  :•:»;:  !*»>h*d--ihr  LfM;a  of  S>  Ftamo*.  ] : iok 

dhau«.'VMd  it  Hpw:nd  .vav  in  ihr  • siml  'hmd;  U /;rt  »•<  a hit)  Mif  it  mixw  to  thr 
h»*hfovo  >>f  Ihf  v*:tlhyV  ;»■  U^t'dl  All  1 iivlOas  pl>uv  'V  t iOM  \Vo  y hirno  s jot  h*»i]  TfilJil. 

fw-dinw  whif.h  tircomilVtl  fot*  itir.  jftoThrr  hark-  ood  if  flic  h i.»v;mn*  i>  M*p;o%ata 
ifv-l,f,.‘>s  of  to;-  irark  fh;o  UM  do w n vva M]? . only  nr-  ni'»'4r»  from  thorn 

Thy  trail  luov^vyit  . Thy  ’An^Min.  t * Jh- 

U/n#>  \vhnn  h ;n*dl  tmur  :w;,.s  voivkod  jo>t  ih»*»- h-oi  .sMjI  hnn'  !ft‘il>^  to  ma. 

ui  !ho  foot  of -H»o  tfiioo- -v  '•  ••  li.;o"l  >r  lu  dninir^o  h ■ »5;:i‘o>it.N|  niotamr  -tOMiuhls 

:o»-o.l  for  oi»d  aihtrU.  tv  v.  a.s  <.*a!k>vi  I a ;i!  m>.o  ;.»!,>  n>d  t lioSf 

Aii'-aMiu.  o ii (1  It  y.l.o  MO?  \rnj  v'iii.  h i:»;> y *>  u I i V^ru  nil^d  on  and  iuttmd 

XV hat  I umy  rail  l\*i:  A avanm  fidhriifr  'uttu  .(•ktMm.  It  Mas  on  to  tho 
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ifj'}?rrm<hi  ,larv..fM  of  \he>e,  imt  to  vyMiM  ! -i-ii  it;^]  ground,  mni  >•: 

T r» ; ii/?-  relink  sm*uj  of  ifn*  ire  i h > » i we  overtook  hoo  -More  dead  than  . 
-tle'seviulKi  .hv  a *-u*n»>  and  «iiff V^.ulfc-  Ava-V  L sluuVhi  vd  down  inlji  >vsi|i  toy  bmMr* 
Llamas  were  uva/ang  Unjn?  : V/tgr  v,’!n(e  *WW  -trophy,-  A • v«»*r j*l^  vT  luzeuehas  gm 
poese  whh1  0Uirkl>iVg;  by  a popi;  f l*^<i ^ i i^irc tip,,  and  f knt^vtrtlr^oi  ^Vtvr  JSrnvt mo; 
also  by  gulls  and  wiM-dml;  i ' i /»  o-.*  fVH%  I wisiuui  T had  iM>tt  .f.uMiu-  -run  a ini' 

I i kv  lililr  rublms  iitrlpnj  into  rooir  or  tbte  game  ■ wt.w  togvibor  :so  i m o*,  y 

sat  .rniomj  lir*  sooo-s  of  (.ho  ho.-Moe  But  I could  hardly  drag  Uu*m  ami  H\\  /*  •; 
tvrflms  and  green tapped , 1 1 a i>i!m vi JT.f jbi rd s . '. . . Night  hi*w '■.&*<  1 owUr 

5iOi>|4t . Umm;»v  Si  row  ;vm>  .still  to  a hmg  way  from  Vamp  iob.og  bumcovy 
!«o  '<::hi  no  ?.Vn*M;s  oAhov  OirhonM  fmui  Lin  soiindhing  wmvo»i  <h 
tip-  Son  ftiul  Ommi!  » vvi ••  LU  VJ  tlu  <H'« V/v*  ftkfk  ' 1 ,‘ 

rV<:>n«  il.o  hno^  v rmeniovv  a.  path  h* luo.v ?j ' after  ih^  imiU-so  He  >-i»ooi<k-rr-i.l  potr 
io  th>  >ull  jiial  iiHMi  vevtiii  when  OiV:  load,  aiuf  1 toarhru  uk*  uun^  jitisi  *a 

o.v  oiol^  ^Huid  go  tot  furflou-).,  ap  ):ocits  time  fav-' supper.  The  mud.  of  ri;.;» 
^fuifu^d  by  The  ol  it^a,  ;lu  a ia  tliH''Ki-i'ti'5h  '.• 
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.‘tram  <*u  tbo  fur  side  with  itioivdib]^  toil,  down  r«  on  Oj*  show.  Killing 

Tl»is  kunl  of  work  sovh  t'u^s  a man  at  ‘ b»*  Mr*  ? kurUs  ’■{•»  part  and  ivveul  olir  peak. 
lii.OOd  f^V.t  To  vbake  uuattm\s  \\ovm<\  (he  Piece  ]by  juew  almost /lbe,  whole  \v;i,$ 
Vi <*in:|pt'r’ was-  far  from  propitious;.  Clouds  shown ...to  os.  ami  JyC  ,iu‘fe*'d  l he  a*rwnt 
a *To  gathimp^  heavily,  ami  a soon*:  fm$sibbo  dulbuifc.  It  would  To 
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*,vc<ll  itf  m-,  uo  sol  tip  vnP  liuio  Won.  told  . yebre.  \W  returned  to  e»uip,  hoping,  to 
arranged  r«;>  pass  the  ni^io.  After  pre-  complete  the  aseetu.  newt  day, 
p&ehite  foorl  mOrpirap»’);iplotH»i  shivo  ;imi!  Rut;  ii  was  imt  U>  be.  Tht*  storm  soon 
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broke  once  fr»o!V.  a?sd  i\U*  cloud*  Swooped  high,  traversed  fcy  Jraiikp  0f  extreme  dif: 
down  in  yet  blacker  battalions  HniRv;  Yet  tins  Ibtbj  place  U tjir  e**u 

and  provisions .into  a ' • Mv  of  ho  trade  in  £t>)»l, 

I ie>i|i j^rlii  jidg  tl ^bou J W*  I rt%i> ! »e!h  odevai,  airtd  &]  1 i;  i \ \ ds 

)ett  • the  ii»* *>»! J to  lido-  !l*\Vkh?«iK'j>.  and  of  . >vy;).jfh a trad*  Mnd  Hifntliy  ilevc!- 

ho?T..s!  v-'Vav  hw  less  hmsierous  region*  Wping,  and  needs  only  ivVier  roads'  a ltd. 
be-ivnv;. ;•  AYyUi  -OO  pledge ■■!<>  deny  and  tfb>  ><  KUM  eondd  •<»’.*•  In  prosper  *'see‘*i{  ih<:yv 
pav/kv.  ao.’  Var»-v  r v\*.-  •an  in  •&  few  InniR*  Even  ii;  »•*  . the  little.  U'"*n  li.r>  a 
<b>vv  o t)i» bad  tulct-n  two  dayr 

Vi  ^vyml,  \iy  sunsni  we  were,  1 

bust?' ramp,  ami  pr  vt  day  v.  e returned  t<* 

Uarnkpn^if  Kyra  fhtibyf Uju  bad 

tiler  pursued  ustysnow  lay  UriLhe  potato  r . . . t : , y,  ** 

M,U  ^ v % 

tflijfikit  unknown  in  Bolivhn  WJuiUvnild  .;,  . 
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crowed  the  bucMame  of  South  America 
and  entered  nmdlmy  regioui  of  the  WUrid 

No  HtdUfci4*lr  change*  of  ^eeuery  c&ti  t)E  »*x* itfk  ims  Hutu^x  i>u.t  ok  a ydtfcv • 

irir^lHvatO^ft.^^.  -add  ^|;;|^'  4?$<;  ... 

h'rvni  UnV^.r;  of  the  V:4iii*.  Ever*.  . 

hivjr  of  fluent  rmnini^a^il  fh*-  rin»nvre.  pr-roH"  a^pCin.  wldlst  for  bi^iid^,  it*  sitna 
A I^<1  ^ doan;  f.kuii  as.  Utewi parable.*  Titc  elhViate  i»  al- 

Bey iltflr  #iih  iUe*r'ci>i?tet!e4 • :-.  \^4Hitfraiid  jjeWoriv  h>dk  \Virtd»>w 

rd<rJ*  ^r  s»f;a*  ‘“iiftr  tr»*  view , itrid  hot jr  its  umn- w-nry  Rinaua*/  ^rrap^, 

b*do*r  *<u»M  v,e  hud  found  hhr/ ter  di  i^.  and  ii-i  Mir  pubtie  sqmn>%  .M 


or.'fhe,^^ .A  Xa . 8«wn.*j-,  up  flip  atttl  oresfed iwitjv  i#A< v Tfi VI 1 iy^isirtr  ( i i ^ 

valiev  in  'wbfVii  it  0^a^.( .J’ :;,uiit  dohi,  Vui > 

r-  ->>!»..•  Eastward  it  roiiimnsn*:o- w M m feel  ai»c  vc  1 1>»:  town.  >k>miK  hi  l\U\  A tps. 

tlr.:  nw/rrOlviMM  » nmi  Tipu'aui  valleys, Mni  ' would  surpass  every  famous  iuf?UnUUi 
so  wad  i Mi.  mienur.  Uy  iMsstw  17 S0j  Uw  resort.  Endowed . hy  Rafeur^  With  ^rrfe»> 
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come  to  none  of  i*4f probably beeaiw.  we,  foumfly  flcvep.  said  sumo.  wot-  *•<  hie  open, 
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awful  U>  be  lightly  broken.  Bui  «.ve  ;mI-  <va$  wreol.  should  he  4 lobg*  , unbroken 
a?}  rapidly  Hf?' 'the,  altuudy  per  .strip  of  fckbw  leading  far  up.  Ii)  wliitit 
miHed.  though  'Mir  powers  vvere  ill  US-  ..difficulties  il  might  uc.olvr  u&  above,  wo 
subunLled  to  a severe  ami  painful  statin,.  had  tm  bOtjoiV . :tH’  all.  '.During-  the  U»^l 
far  Hu?  v?«jU!-\vm.<  n\)\v  twohn*  niuei*  wore  jmor  the  condition  of  tire  >ho-v  hud  alter 
inleiiseyatiU  b'vrfdxiubtluss  miuiydegrhes  eti  for  the  woi*$e.  Near  etui>p  U had  bee h 
hebv-v  0'fir;.breufLirig  was hard  uml  hard  &s  tmk  Hnjimr  up  nvrne  a si vur 

loud;  oui  )*e;U  audibly  s.u  bMunce  H<ue  ;d  the  find  of  t he  peRk 

x ' • /'  ' " ’ V * ':  if  like  Awrr':  } ' 

:h;  mdpgriumle 

gi’-xv.-  . - -j  : ’ * • '■?>  sp-tmrd  fans?  a Uwt  • 

: '<**&-  ■ A ST  if- 

m **  v ;: 

•.  •.  ihe  tipper 

fie  wi  & of  jii  ityHfii 
with  regret/  tlf^ 
storms  pi  tiie  ijj^cfc; 
foriiujght  hud  f£ti 
traces  uof  qui»  •ki,y 
to  be  obUfeniied- 

Qiuill tit !>?»  Of  IK-iV 

*UMW  b&ll 

ami,  ns-  it ;/ ; tnt& \ v> v • ' : 
eVixiweed,  th?>  fortil 
of  A^uiobimr^  Ipjbl  . * 
caused  if;  fa  drtt0\';'‘ 
round  &dd  H^cU  ■>£/.;  • 
iv o kit*  *v  ith  &pe  0 ; * ’- 
eial  thick  ne&$  kfr 
t«f<  snamri  of  mn mt  isorata,  ‘f.  v-o. , *’*  - * actly  oti  the  slope  • 

wfe  were  about  to 

climb.  That  <) ope, 

working*  up  to  the  verge  of  our  possible  to  the  fai?i 

strength.  ti  iir  K.ibivuii Ur  renewed  and  increased 

When  half -wiit;  up  ihe  ioitg  last  slope  by  an  eddbxl  snowdrift, 
of  the  ghuber.  tin-  liasiuhke  slope  that  The  lvion^td  >ve  started  iip  f!»e  slope 
so^ms  front  below  to  be  a plateau,  \ve  he  realized  that  (he  work  we  had  doite  was 
held  the  waning  oreseerd  of  l he  moon  HnldVptay  to  whrn  was  to  rome.  No 
just  above  l lie  edge  of  tile  eastern  eivst  amount  of  heading*  would  make  the  snow 

For  a rmwneni  of  indesrribahle  beauty  it  hind,  h -poured  over  the  feet  and  about 
bid  behind  a staieiv  .pyramid  that  looks  the  legs'  Hfce  shod.  Hovr  it  ajsikilutoevl 
doivTi  op  hoi  » fid rt  r •mkV  t| % r ? . r I tite  position  fit  all  op  the  steep  imtim* 
vwlieys.  wlsosf:  st.rrarps  1'O‘J  ...v^r  up  H mvsnwv  A stnaH  provocation  won k'l 
gatlmPeil  gold,  ;’o»d  )h»v»  heal1  nvrdeni ly  start  the  m hole  mas^  sUthn^o- 

countleSB  rubber  trees  of  the  quaUtv  ;t  u*k  hty  avalunrhe  To  avoid  tins*  daip 

in  the  world.  B»U  ’the  ti.uxui  was  tihv  fS  g‘*r  u,  w;#s  vs^MiSiii  1 lo  mount  in  % Srru%hh 
h«d p lr.  a fe\>  .udnni*^  it  luiii  passed  pp wav'd  -line  . A*.y  ih(d<ne  tm  .right  or 

bfrb'ih'd-  Jhir;ti^out(4.'-ai»il  ’.all  light  wfiu  Ul  hh'?e  dn\wp  .a '.vjfit'rMW 

..  ,-blnfk'd  , • / / . ‘ ‘ the  *vb»]ie.  uim!  tliu’B  ^irrto^t  ^nmv'tUihfyy 

TiiUB  Avbour  '.t  M.W..-  O't  :nb.>,,Mit.:;  hi^la  v*' < 1 Sfarl^d'  ar<  u ’'oiauehri  Skuight  up.  there 

MppmHrbrd  ibf  A npfjh tihul  vo* n i no  wii ip possHdr  ' ; ; 

prnk  . kmved  to(x soon,  fi>r>n  th^  .h We  v-ink  in  s\{  best  in  thy  kjier,  prrsrnrl y 

mryobupngulght  even  n»o  main  f^ntur^nf  to  tlr‘ waist.  People  ofWn  iiitk  vnpurly 
tire  ^rrait  ‘l-tic«r  a(  .snowv  fiitit  hf  walliinw  thvcHVgh  sifviw 

with  an  « p|)ahii»v  htid  nntthTtr.'puied  sO'.v'p'  itfitir#*  ii  i'rM'poy.vihl‘5  b>  udvunro  u.t.  uo  g| 
n-w>\  vvihl  not  he  distinguished.  W was;  you  sink  into  the  waist  fm  li.v ^ leg  .wunri 
iritt  t’ofd  ffyr  half  pr  heSUailn.ti  A31  tvy  J/|i;.<vut.Tnlwyvn  and  iid f 
cop  id  ilo  iP  make: 'for ’/  ^’s»*4*  ■;; 4- 

if  run  memory  .of  tin.  previous  nr-pr;-!  nm  a^vh  .>»*“  pan  v,  #|iv  jhrongh  pn  lit  h;vrl 
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place  or  gentle  slope  is  half-thigh  deep. 
Beyond  that  you  must  roll,  as  we  found 
in  Spitsbergen.  When  I say  we  sank  in 
as  far  as  the  waist,  I am  referring  to  con- 
ditions on  a steep  slope,  where  the  broken 
edge  of  the  snow  in  front  of  each  man 
came  level  with  his  waist,  or  even  his 
chest;  behind  him,  of  course,  the  step  was 
open.  To  take  another  step  the  snow  in 
front  had  to  be  beaten  down,  and  then 
trodden  and  trodden  and  trodden  again 
before  it  was  firm  enough  to  bear;  and 
then,  when  the  next  man  came  to  it,  it 
was  all  smothered  in  white  powder,  and 
had  to  be  beaten  and  trodden  afresh.  The 
increasing  elevation,  the  steadily  worsen- 
ing snow  and  steepening  slope,  made  the 
toil  ever  greater  ; and  as  we  were  working 
up  to  the  margin  of  our  strength,  the  pace 
consequently  diminished.  We  breathed 
violently  and  sometimes  in  furious  parox- 
ysms. Already,  on  the  snow-field  below, 
the  guides  had  beaten  their  feet  with  ice- 
axes  to  maintain  circulation.  Now  the 
beating  was  almost  continuous.  Both 
complained  that  they  were  losing  sensa- 
tion in  the  extremities.  I shouted  up  to 
Maquignaz  that  Pellissier  said  his  feet 
were  being  frost-bitten. 

“Let  him  beat  them,  then,”  was  the 
answer. 

“But  he  is  beating  them,  and  it’s  no 
good.” 

“Then  he  must  beat  them  harder; 
there  is  no  other  way.” 

Both  guides  were  frost-bitten  on  that 
dreadful  slope.  I only  escaped,  thanks  to 
a pair  of  Shetland  wool  stockings,  worn 
over  a thin  pair  of  socks  and  inside  a pre- 
posterously thick  pair  of  Norwegian  goat- 
hair  stockings,  such  as  are  used  for  win- 
ter snowshoeing  in  high  latitudes.  Even 
in  these  and  triple-leather  boots  of  Swiss 
manufacture  I was  not  exactly  warm,  but 
was  never  quite  miserably  cold.  If  my 
visit  to  South  America  is  here  and  there 
remembered  by  persons  who  met  me, 
it  is  because  of  those  enormous  boots, 
which  afforded  innocent  joy  to  many  low- 
landers,  and  especially  seamen.  They 
sufficed  a humorous  German  sea-captain 
for  ten  days1  chaff.  He  proposed  to  hoist 
them  overboard  with  a derrick  when  I 
left  the  ship,  and  shouted  after  me  that  he 
would  bespeak  in  London  a dry  dock  for 
their  accommodation  against  my  return. 
But  the  boots  saved  me  from  the  suffering 
which  befell  my  sturdy  companions. 

As  we  rose,  the  dawn  began,  not  rose- 
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red  nor  fiery,  as  in  the  Alps,  but  pale  and 
thin.  Yet  when  it  comes,  in  these  tropi- 
cal latitudes,  it  comes  quickly.  The  light 
of  it  lay  upon  the  level  bed  of  cloud  float- 
ing over  all  the  eastern  region;  but  the 
sun  itself  we  did  not  see,  for  the  moun- 
tain we  were  on  hid  it  from  us,  and  the 
cold  continued.  Indeed,  we  thought  the 
cold  became  more  intense.  Daylight 
brought  knowledge.  We  saw  what  was 
above  us,  and  the  sight  gave  little  satis- 
faction. There  was  not  a diminution,  but 
an  increase  of  difficulties  and  dangers 
ahead.  Huge  masses  of  ice  overhung  in 
cliffs  one  hundred  feet  high.  Vast  cre- 
vasses split  the  face  across.  Everywhere 
the  deep,  soft,  floury  snow  mantled  the 
slopes  up  which  a possible  route  might 
lie.  On  the  other  hand,  the  summit  was 
now  not  far  off.  We  had  climbed  more 
than  half  the  height  of  the  final  peak. 
No  more  than  six  hundred  feet  remained 
to  mount.  So  we  pushed  on,  slanting 
now  a very  little  to  the  right,  of  necessity, 
though  any  departure  whatever  from  the 
straight-up  track  was  fraught  witli  too 
much  danger.  We  came  at  last  to  the 
edge  of  a great  crevasse  perhaps  fifty  feet 
wide,  that  split  the  whole  slope  across. 
It  would  have  been  possible  to  cross  this, 
but  we  did  not  try,  for  the  slope  beyond 
it,  leading  straight  to  the  top  in,  perhaps, 
two  hundred  feet,  was  obviously  unsafe  in 
present  conditions.  It  was  a little  steeper 
than  the  slope  we  had  come  up,  and  it  was 
likewise  covered  with  the  same  powdery 
snow;  but  whereas  thus  far  we  had  been 
able  to  climb  straight  up,  it  would  now  be 
necessary  to  take  a diagonal  course,  for 
the  summit  was  above  on  our  left  hand. 
If  we  had  fallen  from  any  point  on  the 
hitherside  of  the  great  crevasse,  we  should 
have  come  to  rest  somewhere  on  the  level 
snow  slope  below,  and  even  if  we  had 
been  involved  in  an  avalanche,  possibly 
might  have  extricated  ourselves  safely. 
But  in  the  traverse  above,  on  the  far  side 
of  the  crevasse,  we  should  have  had  it  be- 
low us  to  tumble  into,  for  the  first  part  of 
the  way,  and  farther  on  an  ice  cliff  of 
one  hundred  feet  to  fall  over.  The  proba- 
bilities were  that  we  should  start  an  ava- 
lanche, and  if  we  did,  it  was  certain  we 
should  all  be  killed.  To  accept  the  risk 
would  be  the  act  of  a fool. 

A fortnight  or  three  weeks  earlier,  be- 
fore the  series  of  storms  which  had  piled 
on  the  new  snow,  we  should  have  had  no 
too  serious  difficulty  or  danger  to  contend 
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against.  There  would  have  been  much 
step-cutting,  such  as  we  had  on  Illimani, 
but  undoubtedly  we  should  have  accom- 
plished it  successfully.  Now  the  fates 
were  emphatically  against  us.  With  bit- 
ter regret  I gave  the  word  to  return.  Be- 
fore actually  starting  down  it  was  neces- 
sary to  set  up  and  read  the  barometer — 
not  an  aneroid,  but  a mercurial  barom- 
eter of  the  Boylean-Mariotti  pattern.  To 
fiddle  with  the  little  adjustments  of  an 
instrument  under  such  circumstances  of 
cold  is  misery.  Hands  must  be  with- 
drawn from  gloves,  the  body  must  be 
kept  still,  and  at  the  moment  of  adjust- 
ment the  breath  must  be  held — an  act  of 
torture  when  the  lungs  are  thirsting  for 
oxygen,  which  continuous  breathing  only 
gathers  in  quite  insufficient  quantity. 
Constant  practice,  however,  invests  the 
reading  of  instruments  for  the  scientific 
traveller  with  the  character  of  a duty. 
The  whole  energy  of  the  mind  is  concen- 
trated on  the  effort  to  obtain  an  accurate 
observation.  The  instrument  was  set  up, 
hanging  vertically  from  a tripod  of  ice- 
axes.  I grovelled  in  the  soft  snow  to 
bring  my  eye  level  with  the  top  of  the 
mercury.  The  vernier  was  screwed  down, 
and  the  reading  taken.  The  whole  oper- 
ation was  then  repeated,  and  the  second 
reading  agreed  absolutely  with  the  first. 
The  mercury  stood  at  12.42  inches.  This 
reading,  compared  with  an  almost  simulta- 
neous reading  at  La  Paz,  gave  24,255  feet 
for  our  altitude  above  sea-level  at  that 
moment.  Add  250  feet  for  the  remainder 
of  the  peak;  the  summit  should  thus  be 
at  24,500  feet  above  sea -level.  This 
agrees  well  enough  with  the  altitude,  24,- 
800  feet,  recorded  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  (on  what  authority  I know 
not),  and  is  not  far  from  the  7200  metres 
affixed  to  Illampu  (the  second  and  lower 
summit)  in  the  Peruvian  government  map 
of  Raimondi.  I was  not,  however,  satis- 
fied with  this  result,  but  later  on  devoted 
a fortnight  to  a careful  triangulation  with 
a 6-inch  theodolite.  During  this  triangu- 
lation I obtained  observations  for  the  al- 
titude of  Ancohuma  from  eleven  different 
stations,  and  the  mean  of  these  eleven 
measurements  gives  24,710  feet  as  the 
height  of  the  summit  above  sea-level. 

The  slope  we  surmounted  had  taken 
three  hours  to  ascend ; the  descent  was  the 
swift  work  of  a few  minutes.  The  whole 
day  was  still  before  us,  and  I was  not  with- 
out hope  of  even  yet  gaining  the  summit 


by  way  of  the  peak’s  south  ridge.  To  the 
foot  of  this  we  therefore  turned  with  hope 
renewed.  But  success  was  not  to  be  won 
that  way,  either.  For  some  distance  the 
ridge  was  practicable,  but  it  only  gave  ac- 
cess to  the  foot  of  the  same  slope  which 
had  turned  us  back,  and  did  not  conduct 
to  the  summit.  One  might  have  turned 
from  it  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  at 
the  point  where  it  was  cut  away,  but  in 
either  case  a slope  of  the  same  impossible 
character  (under  these  present  conditions) 
had  to  be  mounted.  Again,  therefore. we 
were  driven  to  descend,  with  regrets  which 
time  has  done  nothing  to  alleviate. 

As  our  climb  recedes  into  the  past,  the 
memory  of  its  dangers  grows  less,  whilst 
the  desire  for  complete  success  abides 
unchanged.  I ask  myself  whether  that 
slope  might  not  have  been  crossed: 
whether  a better  man  x would  not  have 
risked  it  and  won.  There  come  hours 
when  I stand  condemned  at  the  bar  of 
my  own  judgment.  But  in  saner  mo- 
ments another  conclusion  obtains  the 
mastery,  and  I decide  that  at  the  su- 
preme instant  I did  right  not  merely 
not  to  risk  my  own  life  for  what  is,  after 
all,  a passing  triumph,  but  not  to  risk 
the  lives  of  my  two  admirable  guides. 
The  tangible  results  of  a journey  of  ex- 
ploration are  not  the  mere  attainment  of 
particular  points,  but  the  accumulated 
group  of  observations  and  collections, 
whereby  the  sum  of  human  knowledge 
is,  however  little,  increased.  In  turning 
my  back  on  the  peak,  I knew  that  I did 
so  for  the  last  time.  Maquignaz  might 
come  to  it  again  with  another  employer, 
but  I should  not  return;  for  that  year  it 
was  certain  the  mountain  would  not 
come  again  into  climbable  condition  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season 
(November  to  March),  whilst  future  years 
will  bring  other  duties.  I leave,  there- 
fore, not  the  highest  point,  but  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  historic  peaks  of  the 
Andes  untrodden.  We  overcame  all  its 
permanent  difficulties,  and  found  the 
right  way  up,  but  a temporary  impedi- 
ment stopped  us  from  actually  standing 
on  the  top.  Whoever  comes  after  us  to 
reap  the  reward  of  complete  success  must 
follow  in  our  footsteps,  and  will  think 
of  us  kindly,  I doubt  not,  when  he  stands 
on  the  proud  eminence,  with  Lake  Titi- 
caca abroad  at  his  feet.  To  him,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  I wish  the  good  luck 
denied  to  us. 
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THERE  are  people  who  will  remember 
how  a certain  dingy  rockaway, drawn 
by  a stout  gray  horse,  passed  through 
streets  piled  high  with  mountains  of  snow ; 
how  it  passed  where  no  wagon  had  been 
seen  for  twenty-four  hours,  hailed  by  those 
whom  profit  and  loss,  life  and  death,  call- 
ed from  one  part  of  the  great  city  to  an- 
other. They  will  remember  how  the  oc- 
cupants—an  old  man  and  an  old  woman- 
muffled  up  to  the  ears,  remained  deaf  to 
the  prayers  of  the  x>eople  who  would  have 
bought  for  fabulous  price  the  plain  coun- 
try convej’ance.  The  harness  was  rusty, 
and  mended  here  and  there  with  rope; 
the  flapping  curtains  of  cracked  leather 
were  lacquered  with  dust  and  mud  spots; 
but  the  vehicle  rolled  smoothly  along; 
the  gray  horse  never  slackened  speed. 
Tli rough  a glistening  world,  under  brill- 
iant skies,  the  object  moved  like  a shadow. 
But  there  are  those  who  will  remember! 
And  it  has  passed  into  my  story,  as  rec- 
ords of  disturbed  traffic,  arrested  com- 
merce, buried  roadways,  and  marvels  of 
disasters  aud  of  death  have  passed  with 
the  great  blizzard  of  1888  into  history. 

CHATTER  I. 

The  cold  wind  blew  the  rain  against 
the  houses,  and  then  flung  it  like  a tat- 
tered garment  across  the  street.  The 
•drops  fell  with  a force  that  broke  them 
into  a thousand  more.  They  splashed  up 
from  the  pavement,  and  when  they  touch- 
ed the  stones  a second  time  they  froze. 
The  sidewalks  were  covered  with  ice  and 
water;  the  gutters  streamed  rivers  that 
poured  in  violent  torrents  until  they  were 
•dammed  by  a wall  of  slush.  The  wind 
blew  the  rain  across  the  North  River  in 
a trembling  sheet  that  wa vered  and  pal- 
pitated. Here  and  there  were  distinguish- 
able the  dark  hulls  of  anchored  vessels, 
their  masts  covered  with  ice,  their  decks 
washed  with  a freezing  flood.  Between 
Jersey  City  and  New  York  the  hideous 
ferry-boats,  with  a monotonous  b-r-r-rand 
swash,  plied  through  the  storm. 

On  the  after-deck  of  a ferry-boat  that 
was  still  fast  to  the  Jersey  City  side 


stood  a man,  his  coat  buttoned  up  to  his 
chin.  Every  now  and  then,  as  a whip 
of  wind  slashed  under  the  shelter  anil 
swirled  around  him,  he  shivered  like  a 
trembling  dog.  Among  the  last  of  the 
on-coming  passengers  was  a young  wo- 
man. The  man  started  forward,  went  up 
to  her  side,  pushed  in  the  swinging-door 
of  the  cabin,  and  followed  her  into  the 
reeking  atmosphere  of  the  interior.  Lit- 
tle fogs  arose  from  the  streaming  gar- 
ments of  those  who  had  been  unsheltered 
from  the  rain.  Umbrellas,  dripping  from 
handles  to  ferrules,  sent  out  rivulets  that 
streamed  toward  the  centre  of  the  muddy 
floor.  The  heat,  the  steaming  clothes 
and  mingled  breaths,  soon  covered  the 
windows  with  mist.  The  man  aud  wo- 
man, who  had  exchanged  no  form  of 
greeting  save  a look  of  recognition,  took 
the  first  vacant  places,  and  he  turned  to 
her  eagerly : 

“Well?” 

“ They  gave  me  two  dollars  and  a half. 
Just  think  of  it,  Stephen!  Two  dollars 
aud  a half.  I went  from  the  Charity- 
Work  Commissioners  to  this  address  in 
Jersey  City.  It  was  a mile  from  the  boat. 
I walked,  and  when  I got  there  I was  so 
faint  that  I could  hardly  speak.  I was 
afraid  the  woman  would  think  me  too 
weak  to  work,  and  that  kept  me  up.” 

She  sank  into  her  seat  in  a little  hud- 
dled heap  like  an  old  woman,  her  chin  on 
her  breast,  a frayed  veil  lifted  above  her 
eyes  wrinkled  on  her  forehead.  But  lit- 
tle by  little  she  straightened  herself ; her 
face  brightened.  She  unwound  the  veil, 
and  the  hair  under  her  small  hat  gleamed 
a halo  of  light.  The  blood  stirred  and 
glowed  under  the  drawn  skin  of  her 
cheeks,  her  lips  lost  their  pinched  expres- 
sion and  looked  fuller  and  redder. 

“Go  on,”  he  said.  “Go  on.  What 
did  they  give  you  to  do?” 

She  leaned  toward  him  closer.  “On 
my  bended  knees  I scrubbed  the  back 
stairs,  the  kitchen,  and  the  great  veran- 
da that  runs  all  the  way  around  the 
house.  It  took  me  five  hours!  I carried 
out  buckets  of  hot  water  and  washed  the 
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floors  with  washing-soda  and  yellow 
soap.1’ 

He  made  a low  exclamation.  “ You 
did  that — you  t Let  me  see  your  hands !” 

“No!  no!”  She  had  hidden  them  un- 
der her  coat  and  she  drew  away  a little 
from  him. 

44  Let  me  see  them,  Esther!” 

Reluctantly  she  showed  them,  swollen 
to  twice  their  size,  mottled  and  red  where 
the  cold  had  chilblained  them,  white 
wdiere  the  soap  and  soda  had  changed 
the  color  of  the  flesh,  that  stood  up  in 
ridges  against  the  nails.  From  the  palm 
of  her  hand  on  which  she  had  leaned  all 
day  the  flesh  was  worn;  and  the  man 
took  his  breath  in  hard,  and  clinched  his 
own  hands  until  the  nails  went  into  the 
palms.  He  looked  at  her,  the  hot  tears 
burning  in  his  eyes. 

“ Don’t,  please,  Stephen.  Think  of  the 
money !” 

44  Curse  them!” 

“No!  no!  They  gave  me  money  and 
food.  I was  their  machine!  How  could 
they  know  that  I was  anything  more  than 
that?” 

Around  her  face  were  the  tendrils  of 
her  glowing  hair.  Through  the  skin  the 
veins  in  her  temples  showed  too  plainly. 
Her  luminous  eyes  were  intensified  by  the 
blue  rings  under  them,  and  she  personi- 
fied misery ; but  to  the  man  she  was  the 
light  of  the  world,  to  him  she  shone  from 
head  to  feet. 

“Then  it  was  dinner-time,”  Esther 
went  on:  “and  what  do  you  think  I had 
to  eat?  A whole  dinner — a real  hot  din- 
ner !” 

He  felt  sick  and  faint.  Just  before  he 
had  met  her  he  had  tasted*  food  for  the 
first  time  during  the  day.  He  broke  his 
fast  on  a sandwich  at  the  ferry-house  res- 
taurant on  the  Jersey  City  side,  and  now 
he  was  alive  with  hunger. 

44  What  did  you  have  to  eat,  Esther?” 

44  Soup,  and  beef,  and  boiled  potatoes, 
and  good  bread  and  butter — all  we  could 
eat!” 

44 1 am  so  glad!”  he  said — “so glad!” 

“At  first,  when  I thought  of  you,  I 
could  not  touch  a thing;  but,  then — isn’t 
it  dreadful? — I was  just  like  an  animal: 
I forgot  everything  but  myself.  I don’t 
know  what  they  thought  of  me.  I must 
have  eaten  like  a beast!” 

They  were  silent  a moment;  then  he 
said,  almost  timidly, 

“ I have  a little  news  for  you,  dearest.” 


“Wait!”  She  put  out  her  disfigured 
hand  warningly.  “ Don’t  tell  me  any- 
thing that  isn’t  sure.  It  seems  to  me  as 
though  I couldn't  live  through  another 
perhaps  that  ended  on  the  wrong  side.” 
Then  she  was  all  repentance.  “For- 
give me!  Tell  me  everything,  of  course. 
I don't  know  what  makes  me  so  coward- 
ly. Isu’t  it  the  first  time?  Don't  I al- 
ways want  to  share  the  uncertainty?” 

“Yes,  yes!  I don’t  blame  you,  God 
knows.  There  is  only  this:  I have  made 
a lot  of  sketches  of  street  life  and  have 

taken  them  to  the to-day.  I am  to 

know  to-morrow  if  they  can  use  them.  It 
will  mean  more  work  of  the  same  kind 
— perhaps  something  permanent,"  he  said, 
without  enthusiasm,  without  hope. 

She  sank  back,  and  they  were  silent, 
and  slowly  through  her  crept  benumbing 
fatigue.  She  was  keenly  conscious  of 
her  exhausted  body,  in  which  every  bone 
seemed  to  have  been  first  beaten  and  then 
broken.  People  were  rising  and  walking 
slowly  toward  the  narrow  passage  be- 
tween the  cabins.  Esther  rose  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  Stephen  encircled  her  with 
his  arm;  she  leaned  on  him  heavily.  As 
they  stepped  out  into  the  night,  the  wind 
went  down  their  very  throats,  closed  their 
eyes,  and  tried  to  take  away  breath  and 
life;  but  they  bent  their  heads  against  it. 
It  tore  off  Esther’s  shabby  veil,  which 
clung  desperately  to  her  hat  by  one  pin 
and  waved  out  a long  floating  streamer 
behind.  They  went  on  as  swiftly  as  they 
could  to  a crowded  cross-town  car.  The 
girl  looked  about  her  helplessly.  The  blood 
seemed  to  surge  up  within  her  and  fill  her 
eyes.  A West  Twenty -third  Street  dandy 
was  adjusting  himself  comfortably,  when 
Stephen  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

44  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  my 
wife  your  seat?  I’m  afraid  she  is  going  to 
faint.” 

“ W’y,  cert’n’y,”  said  the  man.  rising 
at  once,  and  staring  at  the  girl,  who  sank 
down  almost  unconscious.  From  the 
cars,  through  the  driving  rain,  to  the  door 
of  the  tenement  on  the  fifth  floor  of  which 
they  lived,  Stephen  carried  her.  She 
could  not  protest;  her  head  lay  heavily 
on  his  shoulder;  the  loosened  veil,  soaked 
to  limpness,  fluttered  no  longer;  on  her 
face,  on  the  white  lids  of  her  closed  eyes, 
the  rain  fell;  and,  goaded  by  a frenzy 
against  all  powers  and  all  the  world  to  a 
strength  superhuman,  Stephen  carried  her 
up  four  flights  of  stairs  to  their  room. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

There  are  certain  people  who  possess 
a wand  of  destruction,  and  all  that  they 
touch  turns  to  ashes.  So  it  was  with  the 
man  to  whom  Esther  Dunstable  had  giv- 
en her  life.  Whatever  prospects  he  had 
when  they  married  faded  away  as  sun- 
flecked  clouds  swallowed  by  the  storm. 
One  after  another  Esther  saw  scheme  and 
project  fail  and  promising  efforts  come 
to  a standstill,  as  clever  mechanical  toys 
that  rush  with  every  semblance  of  per- 
petual motion  across  a platform  for  a 
few  yards,  and  then  come  to  a deathlike 
stop.  There  were  many  who  had  confi- 
dence in  Stephen’s  ability.  He  had  not 
been  lackiug  in  friends,  and  he  had  used 
them  all,  until  the  time  came  when  there 
was  not  a human  soul  to  whom  he  could 
return  holding  out  his  empty  hands  of 
failure.  His  monumental  mistakes  swept 
away  all  his  personal  means  and  left  him 
some  thousands  of  dollars  in  debt.  But 
even  in  the  blackness  of  this  night  new 
schemes,  new  projects,  shone  out  for  him 
like  stars.  The  misfortune  which  to 
others  appeared  a wanton  blow  of  fate, 
striking  him  down  by  caprice,  opened 
the  hands  of  one  or  two  who  still  looked 
to  Stephen  for  success.  One  by  one  he 
put  forth  his  fragile  essays,  that,  like 
children’s  balloons  sent  out  into  the  vast 
and  let  free,  fluttered  a moment  aggra- 
vatingly  near,  then  melted  away  into  the 
thin  air  and  were  lost.  It  is  easy  to  ex- 
haust our  own  resources;  it  is  still  easier 
to  exhaust  those  of  our  friends,  and  Ste- 
phen stood  finally  absolutely  alone,  want 
and  ruin  staring  him  grimly  in  the  face. 
Then  it  was  that  Esther  wrote  to  her  fa- 
ther. She  received  a letter  over  which 
she  wept  her  heart  out,  her  tears  falling 
on  the  cruel  words  aud  on  the  head  of 
the  child  she  nursed  at  her  breast. 

A faith,  a belief  such  as  hers  in  her 
husband  might  have  breathed  over  a val- 
ley of  dead  bones  and  made  them  alive. 
It  never  wavered,  it  never  changed. 

“I  believe,”  she  said — “I  believe  you 
have  great  talents,  great  powers.  If  you 
fail  steadily  on  to  the  end,  Stephen,  and 
all  the  world  mocks  at  you,  if  you  die  on 
the  eve  of  a great  mistake,  a great  failure, 
I shall  believe  4 if  he  had  lived  until  to- 
morrow, he  would  have  succeeded!”1 

At  moments  when  his  discouragement 
was  as  great  as  his  most  sanguine  hopes 
had  been  brilliant,  this  light  shone  into 
his  soul.  Belief  and  confidence  are  the 


wings  of  a love  such  as  hers,  and  she 
had  awakened  the  best  in  Stephen.  Her 
deeper,  more  balanced  nature  he  rever- 
enced and  admired,  and  in  their  close 
relationship  he  began  to  reflect  it,  until 
finally  two  things  stood  out  for  him  clear 
and  distinct— Esther’s  belief  in  him,  and 
his  own  failure.  Scales  fell  from  his 
eyes,  and  he  saw  these  two  to  be  incom- 
patible. Toward  the  one  he  stretched 
out  his  hands.  From  the  other  he  shrank 
as  we  shrink  from  a spectre  no  less 
horrible  because  we  have  ourselves  in- 
voked it. 

In  the  interstices  of  the  web  of  circum- 
stance that  surrounds  us  it  is  hard  to  say 
how  much  we  have  entangled  with  our 
own  fingers.  Certain  it  is  there  are  those 
who  seize  their  threads  and  wind  them 
straight;  others  stand  helplessly  held  in 
the  mesh.  Stephen  had  eagerly  seized 
every  loose  end  that  presented  itself,  and 
wound  until  he  came  to  an  inextricable 
knot. 

With  a letter  of  introduction  to  the 
editor  of  a daily  paper  just  starting  in 
New  York,  Esther  and  Stephen  came  to 
that  city,  and  took  a room  at  the  top  of 
a house  little  better  than  a tenement. 
Stephen  entered  upon  his  duties  as  night 
reporter  with  enthusiasm.  In  a short 
time  he  had  proved  more  than  ability. 
In  a month  he  had  become  invaluable. 
One  night  in  January  he  came  in  at 
eleven  o'clock  with  a chattering  chill,  and 
for  days  lay  between  life  and  death. 
When  he  was  again  able  to  leave  the 
house  they  had  not  a cent  in  the  world. 
Then  it  had  been  that  Esther  had  gone  to 
take,  with  her  rough-handed  sisters,  what 
work  she  could  get  from  the  Board  of 
Charity  Commissioners. 

CHAPTER  III. 

For  three  days  after  her  unaccustomed 
labor  she  had  not  left  her  bed,  and  the 
third  day  she  lay  back  on  her  pillow  a 
shadow  of  a once  strong  and  beautiful 
womanhood. 

“ You  should  not  have  come  for  me, 
Stephen.  You  were  not  well  enough.  It 
was  dreadful  to  have  carried  me  up  stairs ! 
But,  after  all,  what  difference  does  it 
make?” 

44  None,”  he  said,  shortly,  after  a pause 
— “ none.*1 

“Stephen,”  and  she  fixed  on  him  her 
eyes  and  seemed  to  look  from  another 
world,  “are  you  afraid  to  die?'’ 
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“No,”  he  said,  half  speaking  to  him- 
self. “No  world  hereafter  could  treat 
me  worse.” 

“Listen,”  she  said.  “ Wer  have  striven 
and  failed;  it  is  not  our  fault— not  our 
fault.  We  ought  not  to  have  married, 
perhaps;  but  then  we  ought  not  to  have 
cared  as  we  did.  To  have  turned  away 
from  that  voice  of  our  natures  would  have 
been  a greater  sin.” 

Stephen  listened,  without  grasping  the 
import  of  her  words.  He  thought  with  a 
terrible  pang  how  wasted  she  was,  how 
changed,  how  she  had  given  her  very 
life  for  him  to  this  end. 

44 1 am  not  strong  enough  to  do  the 
work  I can  get,  and  you  are  ill.  There 
remains  for  us  the  charity  hospital — apart 
from  one  another;  for  our  children,  the 
public  asylum.  Have  we  not,  I ask  you, 
a right  to  choose  between  these  horrors 
and  to  go  quietly  out  of  life?” 

Stephen  rose,  and  leaning  over  his  wife, 
felt  her  hands  and  her  forehead.  She 
divined  his  thought  at  once. 

44 1 am  not  ill ; I am  more  at  peace  than 
I have  been  in  months.  I am  weak  and 
half  crushed  out  of  existence,  yes— and  as 
for  the  miserable  remnant  of  life  that  re- 
mains to  me,  I am  simply  taking  it  in  my 
own  hands.” 

44  You  speak  as  though  you  were  a su- 
preme power,”  he  said,  with  thick,  trem- 
bling voice,  44  and  not  under  God.” 

She  smiled  slightly.  44  That  is  a great 
field  into  which  I cannot  go.  I have 
failed,  and  I shall  sever  the  web.” 

44  What  right?”  he  faltered;  “what 
right  ?” 

“How  do  we  know,  we  who  know  so 
little?  It  may  have  been  given  to  us  to 
take,  if  we  will.  A good,  a wise  man 
said,  4 There  is  always  the  open  door.’ 
Think  of  what  the  days  have  been  for 
years— of  the  agouy  of  the  yesterdays, 
and  the  dreadful  tomorrows!  Think, 
Stephen,  think  what  it  would  be  to  be 
still  and  to  be  at  rest!” 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

44  Did  you  mail  the  letter  I gave  you  on 
Friday  ?*’  she  asked,  suddenly. 

44  Yes.  Why  did  you  write  your  peo- 
ple again?” 

“ To  bid  them  good-by.” 

Stephen  leaned  over  her;  taking  her 
face  between  his  hands,  he  looked  steadily 
into  her  eyes. 

44  You  must  stop  this,  Esther;  you 
don't  know  what  you  are  saying.  Lack 


of  food  and  fatigue  have  used  you  all  up. 
We  will  forget  forever  what  you  have 
said.” 

If  Esther  had  hoped  to  make  her  hus- 
band see  with  her  eyes,  if  she  had  hoped 
that  with  her  he  was  ready  to  break  the 
chain  that  held  body  and  soul  together, 
she  saw  that  she  was  wrong.  She  saw, 
too,  that  he  regarded  her  as  ill,  as  men- 
tally unbalanced,  and  it  gave  her  a sense 
of  absolute  desolation;  out  of  the  small 
circle  which,  in  spite  of  misery  and  want, 
had  been  full  of  love  and  complete  un- 
derstanding, Esther  slipped  nowand  stood 
alone. 

44  Yes,”  she  said,  returning  his  steady 
look,  and  she  even  smiled — “yes,  we  will 
forget  it  forever.” 

She  folded  her  hands  together — the 
disfigurement  that  had  wrung  his  heart 
was  passing  away,  and  they  were  taking 
again  something  of  their  old  beautiful 
lines.  His  eyes  filled  with  burning  tears 
that  scalded  under  the  lids;  he  was  suf- 
focated with  a grief  that,  like  a swollen 
stream,  dashes  all  obstacles  away  and 
will  not  be  kept  back.  Unable  to  control 
himself,  he  rose  abruptly  and  hurried  out 
of  the  room. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Back  from  the  road  that  runs  from  the 

village  of  B to  Tarrytown  stands  a 

brown  house.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
country  garden,  where  the  beds  are  brill- 
iant with  dahlias  and  hollyhocks  and 
sweet-pease  part  of  the  year,  and  in  winter 
are  a succession  of  snowy  hillocks.  The 
place  is  called  the  Dunstable  Homestead. 
Here  Thomas  Dunstable  and  his  wife, 
with  two  servants,  lived  summer  and 
winter.  It  was  rumored  that  Thomas 
Dunstable  put  by  every  year  more  than 
most  men  made;  it  was  rumored  that  he 
was  very  rich  and  sordid ; it  was  rumored 
that  appearances  were  kept  up  with  diffi- 
culty, and  that  the  servants  were  never 
paid.  But  rumors  of  all  kinds  died  out 
slowly,  for  where  there  is  no  youth  about 
the  house,  its  annals  and  ghosts  cease 
after  a while  to  awaken  lively  interest. 
And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunstable  pursued  the 
eveu  tenor  of  their  way,  drove  in  to  town 
and  out  behind  the  stout  gray  horse,  and 
whether  or  not  they  paid  their  servants, 
they  kept  them. 

On  the  evening  of  March  11,  1888,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dunstable  sat  together  in  the 
room  they  called  the  library.  Mr.  Dun- 
stable in  his  Sunday  clothes,  his  waist- 
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coat  unbuttoned,  his  slippers  kicked  off, 
and  his  feet  in  white  stockings  propped  up 
on  a footstool  before  the  stove,  in  which 
a fire  glowed  and  reddened  through  the 
isinglass.  Mrs.  Dunstable  rocked  com- 
fortably to  and  fro,  her  eyes  closed  be- 
hind her  spectacles,  her  book  open  on  her 
lap.  Thus  the  two  sat,  scarcely  speaking, 
for  an  hour  after  the  noon  dinner.  Every 
now  and  then  the  isinglass  cracked  a lit- 
tle. Mr.  Dunstable's  watch  ticked  loudly 
in  his  pocket.  Save  for  that  there  was 
an  unbroken  silence.  It  was  a gray  day, 
and  a few  flakes  of  snow  fell  gently  past 
the  window.  Mr.  Dunstable  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  nap — indeed,  he  was  keenly 
alive,  his  eyes  wide  open  and  brilliant. 
From  time  to  time  he  shifted  his  position 
uneasily.  Finally,  turning  around  ab- 
ruptly, so  that  his  movements  awakened 
his  wife  with  a start,  he  said: 

“ Mary,  I have  got  a letter  upstairs 
from  Esther.  Pm  going  to  get  it  and  read 
it." 

Mrs.  Dunstable  was  quite  awake  now. 
Her  healthy  cheek  grew  pale,  her  eyes 
eager. 

“Oh,  father!"  she  said;  her  tone  was 
trembling  and  eager,  but  he  was  gone  and 
back  again,  the  thick  envelope  in  his 
hand,  and  all  this  before  her  eyes  had 
lost  their  startled  surprise. 

“When  did  you  get  it?"  she  asked. 

“Last  night  when  I went  to  the  post- 
office"  said  Mr.  Dunstable,  shortly. 

She  made  no  comment,  but  her  lip  was 
quivering. 

Sitting  in  his  arm-chair  near  the  win- 
dow, Mr.  Dunstable  broke  the  envelope 
and  read  the  letter.  He  read  it  through 
to  himself.  Mrs.  Dunstable  sat  forward 
in  her  chair,  waiting.  He  did  notread  it 
aloud,  but  handed  it  over  to  her  without  a 
word. 

“Why  don’t  you  read  it  to  me,  fa- 
ther ?"  and  she  adjusted  her  spectacles 
and  bent  closely  over  the  paper.  Mr. 
Dunstable  did  not  reply.  He  had  risen 
and  stood  before  his  wife,  his  jaw  hang- 
ing down,  his  eyes  fixed,  a stiff,  rigid 
figure,  as  though  smitten  to  stone  by  a 
terrible  image.  With  no  change  of  ex- 
pression on  her  mild  old  face,  Mrs.  Dun- 
stable read  the  letter  to  its  close.  Then, 
as  though  there  were  only  herself  and 
the  piece  of  paper  in  the  world,  clutching 
it  fast  in  her  hands,  she  rose  from  her 
chair  with  a sharp  cry  and  rushed  tow- 
ard the  door  that  led  into  the  garden. 


“Mother!"  cried  the  old  man,  starting 
from  his  stupor  and  seizing  her  by  the 
arm.  “Mother,  where  are  you  going?" 

“Let  me  be!  Don't  touch  me!*'  The 
gentle  voice  was  high  and  shrill.  “ My 
Lord ! Lord  of  Heaven ! I’m  going  to 
my  child!"  She  was  struggling  to  free 
her  arm ; with  her  other  hand  she  stretch- 
ed toward  the  door — 

“ God  tells  me  I shall  be  in  time!  You 
can't  stop  me  now,  Thomas!  Let  me  be! 
Let  me  go!" 

“Wait,  mother,"  he  said,  soothingly. 
“Wait!  there  ain’t  any  trains  Sunday.'’ 

“ Trains /’’  She  laughed  a laugh  that 
was  a scream.  “There  are  roads,  ain't 
there,  and  I’m  a-goin’  to  hitch  the  horse 
and  drive  to  town." 

She  spoke  of  New  York. as  though  it 
was  a village  at  her  garden’s  foot,  and  not 
a great  city  thirty  miles  away. 

“Mary,"  said  the  old  man,  authorita- 
tively, “you  go  up  stairs  and  get  your 
warm  clothes  and  the  mufflers  and  rugs, 
and  heat  the  bricks  and  get  some  whiskey, 
and  I .will  go  out  and  hitch  up." 

Mrs.  Dunstable  suddenly  became  what 
she  had  never  been  in  her  life  until  then 
— a personality.  But  even  in  this  su- 
preme moment  of  her  first  assertion  of 
self  the  habit  of  obedience  and  yielding 
to  her  husband  was  strong.  The  arm 
stretched  toward  the  door  fell  slowly, 
and  she  turned  her  twitching,  agonized 
face  toward  his,  scarcely  less  moved  than 
her  own. 

“ I’m  afraid  you  can’t  get  along  alone, 
Thomas;  you  can't  hurry  enough.  I had 
better  help'  you.  I am  afraid  you  will 
keep  us  back,  and  I’m  going  to  town  if  I 
walk;  if  I crawl  through  the  snow,  I’m 
going  to  see  my  child !”  Again  she  moved 
toward  the  door;  she  grasped  the  knob;  it 
rattled  in  her  trembling  hand. 

Mr.  Dunstable  put  his  hands  on  both 
her  shoulders.  “You  go  straight  up  stairs 
and  get  them  things.  We'll  need  them 
all.  You’ll  help  that  way.  I’ll  be  here 
with  the  team  before  you’re  ready.  If 
you  don’t  go  and  get  them  you'll  hinder  us, 
and  you  don’t  want  to  hinder  us,  do  you  ?" 

“Lord,  no!"  wailed  the  old  woman, 
wringing  her  hands.  “ I’ll  get  them.  I'll 
do  as  you  say,  but  I’ll  be  ready  before 
you.  Go,  Thomas,  go!"  She  would  have 
sent  him  out  hatless  and  coatless  in  the 
storm.  He  passed  through  the  kitchen, 
where  in  the  stove  was  a red  fire,  and  the 
teakettle  sang  and  hummed. 
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“It  is  so  long1  since  we  had  any  fire, 
that  the  world  must  have  frozen  since 
then.”  That  was  what  part  of  the  letter 
said.  As  for  the  rest,  its  import  chilled 
the  blood  in  his  veins.  He  took  his  hat 
and  coat  from  where  they  hung,  lit  a lan- 
tern, and  went  out  across  the  garden,  over 
the  lightly  falling  snow,  to  the  barn. 

Thomas  Dunstable  had  been  a stern, 
unbending  husband,  and  a stern,  unbend- 
* ing  father,  and  the  wayward,  capricious 
girl,  impatient  of  correction,  with  feelings 
as  strange  as  they  were  indifferent  to  his 
own.  had  been  an  enigma,  more  of  a pain 
to  him  than  a pleasure.  He  had,  however, 
done  his  duty  by  her,  so  far  as  worldly 
advantage  goes.  He  sent  her  to  New 
York  to  a fashionable  school,  supplied  her 
generously  with  clothes  and  pocket-mon- 
ey, sent  her  abroad  to  travel  for  a year. 
When  she  returned,  matured  in  thought 
and  beauty,  he  looked  at  her  as  one 
might  regard  a plant  of  an  unknown  spe- 
cies. The  narrowness  and  crudeness  of 
her  home  settled  around  Esther  Dunsta- 
ble as  a frost  around  the  roots  of  ^ flow- 
er. Finally,  after  months  of  opposition 
to  her  father  s will,  she  ran  away,  as  they 
call  it,  and  married  a man  whom  Mr. 
Dunstable  disliked  and  despised.  Then 
he  shut  the  doors  of  her  home  against 
her,  and  for  him  she  was  as  one  dead. 
The  mother,  whose  will  had  long  since 
become  part  of  her  husband,  yielded  to 
this  tyranny,  and  to  it  she  yielded  her 
soul.  She  had  existed  ever  since  in  a 
lethargy  which  her  husband  took  to  be 
wifely  submission.  It  was  in  reality  a 
stupor  of  grief  and*  impotence  in  which 
she  had  no  power  to  think  or  greatly  feel. 
But  to-night  the  chains  were  struck  from 
her  and  she  was  a free  woman.  Every- 
where she  went,  in  her  eager  gathering 
together  of  things  for  her  journey,  she 
saW  Esther.  In  the  parlor,  a slender  girl 
figure  stole  from  the  garden  door,  her 
hands  full  of  flowers,  and  it  was  summer- 
time. In  the  kitchen,  as  Mrs.  Dunstable 
put  the  bricks  in  the  oven,  Esther  was 
there,  a child,  her  hair  falling  about  her 
red  cheeks  as  she  bent  to  shove  in  the 
oven  her  little  play  pans  of  dough.  Mrs. 
Dunstable  stood  in  her  bed-room,  before 
her  mirror,  putting  on  the  little  black 
bon  net,  wrapping  a veil  around  her  head, 
getting  her  mittens  from  the  bureau,  and 
Mr.  Dunstable’s  fur  gloves.  There  all 
the  while  was  Esther  in  her  bright  plaid 
dress,  with  her  school-books,  by  the  work- 


table, under  the  lamp;  and  there,  as  she 
went  to  the  bed,  was  the  baby  Esther, 
with  wide,  sweet  eyes  that  smiled  at 
her.  Mrs.  Dunstable  was  a young  mother 
again,  leaning  over  her  child.  Here  she 
wept,  and  with  the  tears  came  a great  re- 
lief. 

And  the  same  presence  was  with  the 
father,  as  in  the  cold  barn,  with  feverish 
haste,  he  harnessed  the  horse.  There  came 
to  the  old  man  a sudden  realization  of 
what  he  had  been,  what  he  had  failed  to 
be,  to  his  child,  and  as  he  bent  to  fasten 
the  straps  and  to  buckle  the  traces,  over 
and  over  again  accusing  voices  within 
him  called  with  cruel  persistence — “Her 
blood  be  on  thy  head.”  He  put  up  his 
arm  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his 
forehead,  and  once  he  was  so  dizzy  that 
lie  leaned  against  the  shafts  and  the  gray 
horse  until  his  senses  reeled  into  place 
again.  Then  he  piled  what  blankets  he 
could  find  into  the  rockaway,  and  drove 
out  of  the  stable  into  the  little  driveway 
up  to  the  door.  On  the  sill,  with  the  light 
and  wTarmth  from  the  house  behind  her, 
the  snowf  blowing  about  her  and  settling 
on  her  bonnet,  cloak,  and  veil,  stood  the 
mother,  waiting. 

“ Are  you  ready?”  she  called  in  a clear 
voice  which  sounded  to  the  father  like 
the  full,  assured  tones  of  the  girl  whose 
will  was  ever  against  his. 

“ Yes,  Mary.”  He  got  out  and  helped 
her  to  lift  in  rugs,  two  heavy  blankets, 
and  the  hot  bricks. 

“The  baskets  are  full  of  food  for  t hem.' ’ 
said  the  old  woman,  significantly,  as  she 
climbed  up  on  to  the  front  seat. 

“Hadn’t  you  better  sit  back,  Mary?” 
asked  her  husband. 

“ No.  I want  to  see  the  road  and  watch 
with  you.” 

He  tucked  her  in  as  warmly  as  he 
could,  and  took  his  place  beside  her.  She 
had  left  a note  on  the  table  for  the  ser- 
vants, when  they  should  return,  and  the 
key  was  under  the  mat,  which  the  snow* 
was  fast  covering.  The  father  took  up 
the  reins. 

“ Wait  1”  she  said,  putting  her  hand  on 
his  arm.  “ Your  will,  Thomas?” 

He  looked  at  her  in  astonishment.  She. 
who  had  never  asked  a question  of  him. 
was  suddenly  a stern  catechiser. 

“ It  is  changed,”  he  said,  quickly.  “ I 
went  down  yesterday  aud  had  it  wit- 
nessed in  Tarry  town,  and  I have  left  her 
everything.” 
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alone  in  the  history  of  storms  in  the 
Eastern  States  slipped  into  shadow.  Then 
Esther  put  the  children  to  bed  that  they 
might  get  warm,  and  forget,  if  possible, 
to  be  hungry.  She  had  turned,  and  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  when 
some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  Be- 
fore she  could  speak  it  was  opened,  and 
to  Esther's  eyes  revealed  a burst  and 
radiance  of  light,  for  her  mother  stood  on 
the  threshold,  and  she  entered  with  open 
arms,  her  face  all  smiles,  all  tenderness. 
Her  father,  too,  muffled  up  to  his  ears, 
snow  on  his  cap  aud  coat,  was  close  be- 
hind; he  was  smiling  at  her — a smile  she 
had  looked  all  her  life  to  see.  With  a 
cry  that  brought  up  from  the  depths  of 
her  soul  the  misery  borne  in  silence  for 
years,  that  brought  it  ail  forth  and  sent  it 
ringing  from  her  lips  and  freed  her  soul 
forever,  she  rushed  into  her  mothers 
arms.  The  two  women  clung  together. 

“ Esther,  my  child,  my  child  !" 

The  mother  held  her  closely,  then  put 
her  away  a little,  and  with  hands  ex- 
quisite with  love  touched  the  girl's  brow, 
her  hair,  her  eyes.  “ Dear  Heaven  ! those 
cruel,  cruel  lines!  How  you  have  suf- 
fered! Poor  child!  poor  child!" 

And  the  father  stood  watching,  listen- 
ing, his  lips  twitching,  his  breast  heaving, 
until  over  his  smile  crept  tears  that  rolled 
down  his  cheeks  like  summer  rain. 

“Will  you  forgive  me,  Esther?"  He 
held  out  his  arms.  She  was  in  them, 
her  frail  body  leaning  against  his  strength 
as  a loosened  vine,  torn  and  battered  by 
the  wind,  is  blown  against  an  oak. 

“Stephen,  will  you  take  my  hand?" 

“Yes!"  in  both  his  thin  hands,  and  he 
raised  his  wan  look  to  the  old  man  with 
a forgiveness  that  was  holy  to  see. 

44 The  children,  Esther?" 

“They  are  asleep;  I will  wake  them." 

“No,  no," murmured  the  grandmother, 
bending  over  the  sleeping  children,  44  not 
for  the  world.  Don't  waken  them.  Let  us 
see  them  this  way.  Come,  father."  She 
beckoned  to  her  husband,  and  he  drew 
near,  looking  down  at  the  small  faces 
scarcely  seen  in  the  shadow.  “How 
pretty!  how  pretty!  Like  you,  Esther, 
only  not  so  round  and  rosy;  but  they 
shall  grow  strong  and  well  soon— soon." 
Her  tears  were  falling  over  them.  “ For- 
give us,  forgive  us!''  she  murmured. 

44  How  do  you  call  them,  Esther?"  asked 
the  father. 

44  Mary  and  Esther;  for  you,  mother, 


and  for  me."  The  mother's  arm  was  al- 
ways around  the  girl,  who  clung  to  her 
like  a little  child. 

44  How  did  you  get  here  in  this  terrible 
storm?"  asked  Stephen. 

44  In  the  old  rockaway,  with  Jock,  the 
gray  horse.  You  remember  Jock,  Es- 
ther?'’ 

Did  she  remember  him!  She  laughed 
and  cried  together.  She  had  ridden  him, 
harnessed  him,  fed  him  many  a time. 

44  Remember,"  said  the  father, 44  that  all 
your  cares,  all  your  troubles  are  over,  my 
girl.  The  years  of  famine  have  become 
years  of  plenty — a new  life — remember!" 

Stephen  was  still  holding  the  old  man's 
hand.  From  the  warm,  strong  clasp 
health  and  vigor  went  out  into  his  ex- 
hausted body,  and  a new  strength,  a new 
courage,  rose  up  within  him. 

“Take  off  your  things,  father  and  mo- 
ther," said  Esther,  eagerly.  “You  must 
stay;  indeed  we  will  not  let  you  go!" 

44  First,"  said  the  old  man,  gently  free- 
ing his  hands,  “ we  must  go  down  to  the 
carriage  and  bring  up  what  we  have 
brought  you  children." 

Mrs.  Dunstable  was  disengaging  herself 
from  Esther's  close  embrace.  “ No,  no. 
not  mother  too,"  pleaded  the  girl.  14  Let 
Stephen  go;  I can't  spare  mother." 

A light  such  as  fills  the  heavens  from 
horizon  to  horizon  on  a summer  evening 
after  the  sun  has  gone  down  flashed  across 
the  old  woman’s  face.  44 1 have  brought 
some  things  for  you  all  aud  for  the  chil- 
dren, my  dear,"  she  said,  gently;  “it  is 
my  fancy  to  get  them  myself."  The  two 
guests  were  going  towards  the  door. 
Through  it  the  father  had  already  passed. 

“I  will  go  and  help  you  bring  up  ihe 
things.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a miracle 
for  you  to  have  come  in  such  a storm. 
Why,  they  told  me  no  carriage  could 
pass  through  the  streets!"  said  Stephen, 
following  the  two  figures  down  the  long 
flights  of  stairs.  They  reached  the  hall 
door,  and  the  wind  came  sucking  in  the 
key-hole  with  a sharp  note  of  pain. 

44  When  I opened  this  door  this  morn- 
ing there  was  a block  of  snow  in  front  of 
it  like  a wall."  he  said.  He  unfastened 
the  door.  It  blew  open  violently  in  his 
hand,  and  a gust  of  wind  whirled  the  snow 
up  from  the  steps  into  his  eyes  and  all 
around  him,  one  fine  feathery  wraith  af- 
ter another,  until  he  was  enveloped  in  a 
shroud  of  snow.  He  caught  his  breath 
and  staggered  back  a little,  shut  the  door 
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after  him— and  lie  teas  tilone ! For  a 
moment  he  stood  leaning  against  the 
wall;  flakes  of  melting  snow  were  on  his 
wrist,  on  his  hair,  on  his  shoulders.  What 
was  he  doing  here  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  by  the  door,  alone!  He  shook 
himself,  and  again  lie  opened  the  door. 
The  wind  must  have  subsided  with  strange 
suddenness,  for  now  no  snow  wreaths  cov- 
ered him.  Most  of  the  barricading  snow 
block  had  been  cut  away ; there  was  a pas- 
sage down  the  steps  to  the  street.  He 
peered  out.  In  the  gutters  were  drifts  six 
feet  high.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  life 
astir.  He  passed  his  hand  over  his  fore- 
head, dazed,  bewildered;  then  he  shut  the 
door  again,  moistened  his  lips,  held  the 
palms  of  his  hands  over  his  eyes  for  a few 
moments.  He  was  alone,  alone!  What 
did  it  mean?  Was  he  going  triad?  Be- 
fore him  wound  the  narrow,  dirty  stairs, 
straight  up  into  the  dark.  From  rooms 
at  the  side  came  voices  coarse  and  loud. 
He  began  a slow  ascent,  holding  fast  to 
the  banister;  when  at  last  he  reached  his 
own  room,  from  under  the  door  streamed 
a fine  line  of  light;  Esther  must  have 
lighted  a candle.  He  entered  gently. 
The  light  seemed  to  come  not  alone  from 
the  candle  on  the  mantel,  but  from 
the  little  group  on  the  floor;  Esther 
knelt  there,  her  arms  about  her  two  chil- 
dren, who,  half  awake,  clung  to  her. 
She  was  kissing  them,  straining  them  to 
her;  her  hair  fell  over  her  face  and  over 
her  shoulders,  a glory  of  light,  and  on  the 
three  fair  heads  the  candle  s pale  light 
and  the  shadows  swept  and  passed. 

“ Stephen  ! Stephen  !”  Her  voice  rang 
out  to  him  with  a freshness,  a joy  that 
made  his  heart  thrill.  How  dull  had  been 
his  ears  that  he  had  not  missed  that  clear, 
sweet  note!  “Stephen!  Stephen  I put 
your  arms  around  us  and  hold  us  close!’’ 
His  arms  were  around  .the  children,  and 
hers  were  about  his  neck,  her  cheek  close 
against  his  face. 

“How  little  they  arc!  how  helpless! 
We.  gave  them  life,  and  we  will  keep  it 
for  them  and  help  them  to  be  good;  and 
they  will,  they  will.  Listen!  I would 
have  committed  a great  sin,  but  God  put 
out  His  hand.  I have  been  seltish,  wick- 
edly selfish,  and  a coward;  but  it  is  all 
over  forever,  forever.  Can  you  ever  for- 
give me,  Stephen?  Some  terrible  thing 
had  come  to  me.  I had  ceased  to  care. 
I would  have  left  you  and  them  to  bear 
it  alone,  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep  forever 


to  find  peace.  What  peace  would  have 
come  to  me?  Wherever  I awakened,  I 
should  have  awakened  in  sin  !” 

“ Hush,  hush,  Esther ! You  will  be  ill ! 
Hush,  darling!’’ 

“Let  me  go  on,  Stephen,  let  me  go 
on  ; it  will  do  me  good.”  She  was  shak- 
en with  sobs  through  which  she  found 
her  voice  in  broken  sentences,  and  every 
now  and  then  she  touched  his  hair  and 
his  face  with  her  hand,  then  touched  the 
heads  of  the  children  in  his  arms. 

“ Hunger  and  cold  and  misery  can 
waste  our  bodies  and  drag  us  down  to  a 
grave,  but  unless  we  will,  it  cannot  touch 
our  souls;  and  we  have  had  what  many 
another  has  gone  to  the  grave  rich,  and 
lacking — love.  Do  you  think  that  God 
will  ever  forgive  me?  Do  you  think  He 
will  let  me  live  now?'  * 

“Esther,  Esther,  dearest!” 

“Hush!”  she  said.  “Listen!  I say 
now  before  Him,  cold  and  weak  and  need- 
ing every  good  of  life,  for  you,  for  my 
children,  and  for  myself,  that  life  is  worth 
living.  I count  it  good  to  suffer  for  you, 
Stephen,  and  for  your  children.  I am 
glad  to  have  lived.  Do  you  hear  ? Do 
you  know?  Do  you  understand?” 

“Yes,  I know,  I know.” 

What  had  she  seen?  Had  the  spirit 
passed  before  her  face? 

“ No,”  she  said,  more  calmly,  and 
with  infinite  solemnity,  “you  do  not 
know.  I have  been  close  to  death  and 
to  the  grave.  To-morrow!  There  would 
have  been  no  to-morrow  for  me— but — 
God  put  out  His  hand!"  For  the  first 
time  she  held  to  Stephen  for  protection. 
Hitherto,  unconsciously,  he  had  leaned 
on  her;  now  he  felt  himself  the  stronger 
and  possessed  of  a new  manhood,  a new 
force  that  had  been  slowly  becoming  his 
for  years.  As  he  held  her  closely,  kiss- 
ing her,  her  sobs  subsided.  Over  and 
over  to  himself  he  asked,  “ What  has 
Esther  seen  He  said  nothing,  how- 
ever, nor  did  she. 

There  are  people  who  will  remember 
reading  of  a strange  thing  when  at  last 
in  the  newspapers  the  story  of  the  great 
blizzard  was  made  known. 

About  four  miles  from  Tarry  town,  on 
a hill -slope  between  a meadow  and  the 
high-road,  was  found  an  old  rockaway 
buried  under  great  drifts  of  snow.  The 
stout  gray  horse  and  the  two  occupants 
of  the  carriage,  an  old  man  and  an  old 
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the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Dun- 
stable meant  nothing,  and  with  the  un- 
explained things  of  life  this  memory  was 
put  away  after  a while  until  it  became  as 
the  shadow  of  a dream. 

Back  from  the  high-road  that  runs  be- 
tween the  village  of  B and  Tarry  town 

stands  an  old-fashioned  house.  You  may 
see  it  as  you  turn  up  the  hilly  road  past 
Stern's  meadow.  The  country  garden  is 
ablaze  with  bloom  in  summer;  in  the  au- 
tumn, brown  and  soft  with  falling  leaves; 
but  all  the  year  round  brown  and  gold- 
en heads  are  at  the  windows,  and  little 
white  figures  are  blown  hither  and  thith- 
er in  the  garden  like  tiny  drifts  of  snow. 


Drifts  of  snow!  Dear  Heaven!  The 
sadness  that  followed  in  the  path  of  the 
great  white  storm ! But  that  is  long 
ago,  and  rumor  again  stirs  about  the  old 
Dunstable  homestead.  It  says  that  the 
present  occupants  are  very  rich,  but  it 
murmurs  of  past  years  of  misery  and 
hardship,  whose  traces  ease  and  luxury 
can  never  efface.  But  for  those  who 
know  Esther  Dunstable,  and  for  Stephen 
above  all,  the  marks  in  her  hands  and 
the  lines  in  her  face  are  part  of  her  loveli- 
ness; for  they  give  to  her  a beauty  that 
is  only  seen  in  those  who,  bending  over 
their  task  of  life,  no  matter  how  bitter  it 
may  be,  look  up  and  take  courage. 


THE  TROUBLE  BROTHERS 

BILL  AND  THE  WOLF 

BY  FREDERIC  REMINGTON 


SADNESS  comes  when  we  think  of 
how  long  ago  things  happened.  Let 
us  not  bother  ourselves  about  time, 
though  we  cannot  cease  to  remember  that 
it  took  youth  to  sit  up  all  night  in  the  club 
and  ride  all  next  day,  or  sleep  twenty- 
four  hours  on  a stretch,  as  the  situation 
demanded.  The  scene,  as  I recall  it,  de- 
manded exactly  that.  The  ambulances 
of  Fort  Adobe  brought  a party  of  rank- 
ing military  men,  sundry  persons  of  sub- 
stance, lesser  mortals  of  much  enthusiasm, 
and  Colonel  William  Cody — the  Great 
Unknown— up  the  long  thirty  miles  of 
dusty  plains  from  the  railroad.  The  yel- 
low country  in  the  autumn  is  dry  riding 
and  hai*d  work.  The  officers  stationed 
at  the  post  took  a brotherly  interest  in 
the  new-comers  because  they  were  also 
sportsmen.  You  could  not  drive  an  iron 
wedge  between  the  plains  type  of  officer 
and  a sportsman  without  killing  both. 
There  were  dinners  of  custom  and  such 
a gathering  at  the  club  as  was  unusual, 
where  the  hunting  plans  were  keenly 
discussed — so  keenly,  in  fact,  that  it  was 
nearer  morning  than  midnight  when  it 
was  considered  desirable  to  go  to  bed. 

There  were  dogs  which  the  sportsmen 
had  brought  along — fierce  wolf-hounds 
from  Russia — and  Buffalo  Bill  had  two 
malignant  pups  in  which  he  took  a fine 
interest.  The  officers  at  Adobe  were  pos- 


sessed of  a pack  of  rough  Scotch  hounds, 
besides  which,  if  every  individual  soldier 
at  the  post  did  not  have  his  individual 
doggie,  I must  have  made  a miscount.  It 
was  arranged  that  we  consolidate  the  col- 
lection and  run  a wolf  on  the  morrow. 

When  sport  was  in  prospect,  reveille 
was  the  usual  hour,  regardless  of  bed- 
time. Morning  found  us  all  mounted, 
and  the  throng  of  horses  started  up  the 
road.  The  dogs  were  kept  together;  the 
morning  was  of  the  golden,  frosty  Adob6 
type,  and  the  horses  could  feel  the  run 
which  was  coming  to  them. 

Everything  wras  ready  but  the  wolf.  It 
was  easy  to  find  wolves  in  that  country, 
however.  We  had  slow  dogs  to  trail  them 
with.  But  our  wolf  came  to  us  in  the  way 
money  comes  to  a modern  politician. 

Bill,  the  chief  of  sports,  as  we  called 
him,  was  riding  ahead, when  we  saw  him 
stop  a wagon.  It  was  driven  by  an  old 
“ prairie-dog,'**  and  on  the  bed  of  the 
wagon  was  a box  made  of  poles  and  slats. 
Inside  of  this  was  a big  gray  wolf,  which 
the  man  had  caught  in  a trap  without  in- 
juring it  in  the  least.  He  hoped  to  be 
able  to  sell  it  at  the  post,  but  he  realized 
his  hope  and  his  price  right  there.  “Now, 
boys,  we’ll  have  a wolf-hunt;  but  let  us 
go  back  to  the  post,  where  the  ladies  and 
the  men  can  see  it.” 

* Nondescript  man  of  the  plains. 
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We  could  not  agree  whether  it  was 
the  colonel's  gallantry  or  his  circus  hab- 
its which  prompted  this  move,  but  it  was 
the  thing  which  brought  a blighting  sor- 
row to  Fort  Adobe.  We  turned  back, 
bundling  Mr.  Wolf  down  the  road.  He 
sat  behind  the  slats,  gazing  far  away 
i across  his  native  hills,  silent  and  digui- 
fied  as  an  Indian  warrior  in  captivity. 

The  ladies  were  notified,  and  came  out 
in  traps.  The  soldiers  joined  us  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  some  hundred  of  them, 
each  with  his  pet  fice*  at  his  heels. 

The  domestic  servants  of  the  line  came 
down  back  of  the  stables.  The  sentries 
on  post  even  walked  sidewise,  that  they 
might  miss  no  details.  Adobe  was  out 
for  a race.  I had  never  supposed  there 
were  so  many  dogs  in  the  .world.  As 
pent-up  canine  animosities  displayed 
themselves,  they  fell  to  taking  bites  at 
each  other  in  the  dense  gathering;  but 
their  owners  policed  and  soothed  them. 

Every  one  lined  up.  The  dogs  were 
arranged  as  best  might.  The  wagon  was 
driven  well  out  in  front,  and  Colonel 
William  Cody  helped  the  driver  to  turn 
the  wolf  loose,  a matter  which  gave  no 
trouble  at  all.  They  removed  two  slats, 
and  if  there  had  been  a charge  of  meli- 
nite behind  that  wolf  he  could  not  have 
hit  that  valley  any  harder. 

The  old  hounds,  which  had  scented 
and  had  seen  the  wolf,  straightway  start- 
ed on  his  course.  With  a wild  yell  the 
cavalcade  sprang  forward.  Many  cur- 
dogs  were  ridden  screaming  under  foot. 
The  two  bronco  ponies  of  the  man  who 
had  broughtthe  wolf  turned  before  the 
rush  and  were  borne  along  with  the 
charge.  Everything  was  going  smoothly. 

Of  the  garrison  curs  many  were  left  be- 
hind. They  knew  nothing  about  wolves 
or  field-sports,  but,  addled  by  the  excite- 
ment, fell  into  the  old  garrison  feuds. 

At  a ravine  we  were  checked.  I looked 
behind,  and  the  intervening  half-mile  was 
dotted  here  and  there  with  dog-fights  of 
various  proportions.  Some  places  there 
were  as  high  as  ten  in  a bunch,  and  at 
others  only  couples.  The  infantry  sol- 
diers came  running  out  to  separate  them, 
and,  to  my  infinite  surprise,  I saw  several 
of  the  dough-boys  circling  each  other  in 
the  well-known  attitudes  of  the  prize- 
ring. Officers  started  back  to  pull  them 
apart.  Our  dogs  were  highly  excited. 
Two  of  them  Hew  at  each  other;  more 
* Cur-dog. 


sprang  into  the  jangle.  The  men  yelled 
at  them  and  got  off  their  horses.  One 
man  kicked  another  man’s  dog,  whereat 
the  aggrieved  party  promptly  swatted 
him  on  the  eye.  This  is  the  way  it  be- 
gan. While  you  read,  over  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  were  pounding  each 
other  with  virility,  while  around  and  un- 
derfoot fought  each  doggie  with  all  pos- 
sible vim.  Greyhounds  cut  red  slices  on 
quarter- bred  bulls;  fox-terriers  hung 
on  to  the  hind  legs  of  such  big  dogs  as 
were  fully  engaged  in  front.  Fangs  glis- 
tened ; they  yelled  and  bawled  and 
growled,  while  over  them  struggled  and 
tripped  the  men  as  they  swung  for  the 
knock-out  blow.  If  a than  went  down  he 
was  covered  with  biting  and  tearing  dogs. 
The  carnage  became  awful — a variegated 
foreground  was  becoming  rapidly  red. 
The  officers  yelled  at  the  men,  trying  to 
assert  their  authority,  but  no  officer  could 
yell  as  loud  as  the  acre  of  dogs.  By  this 
time  the  men  were  so  frenzied  that  they 
could  not  tell  a shoulder-strap  from  a 
bale  of  hay.  One  might  as  well  have  at- 
tempted to  stop  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Naturally  this  could  not  last  forever, 
and  gradually  the  men  were  torn  apart 
and  the  dogs  unhooked  their  fangs  from 
their  adversaries.  During  the  war  I 
looked  toward  the  fort,  hoping  for  some 
relief,  but  the  half-mile  was  dotted  here 
and  there  with  individuals  thumping  and 
pounding  each  other,  while  their  dogs 
fought  at  their  heels.  Where,  where  had 
I seen  this  before,  thought  came.  Yes,  yes 
— in  Caesar’s  Commentaries.  They  did 
things  just  this  way  in  his  time.  Bare  legs 
and  short  swords  only  were  needed  here. 

Things  gradually  quieted,  and  the  men 
started  slowly  back  to  the  post  nursing 
their  wounds.  Most  of  the  horses  had  run 
away  during  the  engagement.  It  was 
clear  to  be  seen  that  plaster  and  lini- 
ment would  run  short  at  Adob4  that  day. 

Colonel  Cody  sat  on  his  horse,  think- 
ing of  the  destruction  he  had  wrought. 

The  commanding  officer  gathered  him- 
self and  sang  out:  “Say,  Bill,  there  is 
your  doggoned  old  wolf  sitting  there  on 
the  hill  looking  at  you.  What  do  you 
reckon  he  thinks?” 

“I  reckon  he  thinks  we  have  made 
trouble  enough  for  to-day.  Next  time 
we  go  hunting,  colonel,  I think  you  had 
better  leave  your  warriors  at  home,”  was 
Bill’s  last  comment  as  he  turned  his 
horse’s  tail  toward  the  wolf. 
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A ROMANCE 

BY  H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

CHRISTOPHER  moved  from  the  lit- 
tle plot  of  grass  on  which  they 
stood,  and  paused  for  a moment  on 
the  verge  of  the  rampart.  A flare  of 
light  in  the  street  below  lit  up  his  face, 
and  it  showed  drawn  and  haggard  to  the 
watching  Princess.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
he  was  a man  upon  the  edge  of  some  de- 
spair. The  hot  blood  halted  in  her  ar- 
teries and  turned  cold  — a great  gust  of 
unintelligible  terror  took  and  shook  her. 
With  a cry  of  alarm  she  ran  forward. 

44  You  would  not — ” she  gasped. 
Christopher  looked  round  quickly,  and 
saw  the  fear  in  her  face.  He  gave  a 
hard,  melancholy  little  laugh. 

44  No,  madam,”  said  he;  “ this  time  in- 
deed you  do  me  injustice.  My  career  of 
sin  is  ended.  I have  too  much  to  repent 
of  to  think  of  death.” 

He  left  her  on  the  walls,  and  was  al- 
ready lost  among  the  close  growth  of  the 
shrubbery  when  a shell  struck  the  ram- 
parts and  burst  with  a terrific  boom..  An 
astounding  convulsion  tore  the  terrace 
of  bushes;  the  trees  crackled  and  crashed 
about  Christopher  s ears;  the  foundations 
of  the  earth  heaved  under  him;  splashes 
of  soil  flew  in  gouts  upon  him  and  de- 
scended round  about  in  a storm  of  heavy 
fragments;  and  the  green  foliage  was 
tattered  and  shredded,  and  fell  in  rain. 
He  picked  himself  up  and  staggered  over 
a huge  uprooted  tree,  calling  on  the 
Princess.  A faint  cry  reached  him,  and 
he  leaped  through  the  underwood  towards 
it.  The  sky  was  lit  up,  and  smoke  rose 
from  the  Palace  gardens.  All  of  a sud- 
den he  found  his  arm  seized  in  a fright- 
ened clutch,  and  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
rested  against  him.  He  looked  down  on 
her,  not  without  some  feeling. 

44  You  are  not  afraid  ?”  he  said. 

She  withdrew  her  hand  and  stepped 
away.  “ I was  afraid,”  she  replied,  in  a 
voice  that  trembled  a little,  “but  it  was 
the  suddenness.  I am  all  right  now.” 

44  You  must  go  back,”  said  he,  firmly 
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but  gently,  and  he  took  her  hand  again 
and  moved  towards  the  path.  There  is- 
sued screams  from  below.  The  Princess 
clapped  her  hands  to  her  ears  with  a sob. 

“Come,  you  must  go,”  repeated  Chris- 
topher. 44  You  must  seek  the  Palace.” 

He  pulled  her  after  him,  and  walked 
quickly  from  the  rampart,  and  Xenia  of- 
fered no  resistance.  A little  farther  he 
came  to  a pause,  and  pointed  along  the 
gravel  walk  to  the  black  hulk  of  the 
Sell  loss. 

44  You  must  return  at  once.  There  is 
nothing  to  alarm  you  now,”  he  said. 
44  But  you  have  no  right  to  be  here  alone. 
I ask  permission  to  take  my  leave,”  and 
taking  off  his  hat,  he  turned  and  left 
her. 

It  had  somehow  come  to  pass  in  that 
moment  that  their  old  relations  had  bceu 
removed,  and  he  had  spoken  with  all  his 
customary  authority. 

The  Princess  made  no  answer. 

Out  in  the  streets  the  black  night  still 
hung  like  a threat  upon  the  city.  Chris- 
topher made  towards  the  northern  gate, 
where  the  chief  part  of  the  artillery  was 
engaging  the  distant  enemy;  already  the 
Terror  had  begun,  and  men  were  em- 
ployed in  throwing  up  barricades.  The 
revolutionary  forces  of  Dreiburg  were 
breaking  the  bonds  that  had  restrained 
them.  The  darkness  was  streaked  and 
scarred  with  perpetual  flashes  as  the 
cannon  spoke,  and  all  about  him  lay  the 
signs  of  that  bombardment  in  the  ruins 
of  noble  buildings  and  in  the  scattered 
bodies  of  the  dead.  As  he  neared  the 
fortifications  these  marks  of  defeat  in- 
creased, and  on  the  confines  of  the  town 
the  fusillade  was  loud,  constant,  and  dead- 
ly. It  was  impossible  for  a new-comer  to 
find  any  method  or  order  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  defenders.  The  bullets  of 
the  Prussians  rained  upon  that  narrow 
breach,  and  man  after  man  fell  at  the  can- 
nons. Christopher  descried  Major  Prage 
standing  like  a statue,  exhorting  his  artil- 
lerymen with  his  soft,  piercing  voice,  and 
* Begun  In  April  number,  1899. 
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paying  no  more  attention  to  the  answer- 
ing volleys  of  the  Germans  than  if  he  had 
been  a machine.  He  smoked  a cigar,  ex- 
posed to  that  terrible  fire,  but  scathless, 
and  turning  presently  between  the  rounds, 
recognized  his  companion. 

“A  warm  corner,  Mr.  Lambert,”  said 
he,  nodding.  “ Have  you  a light  ? 
Thanks.  I should  advise  you  to  stand 
down.  You  have  no  business  here  un- 
less you’re  fighting.” 

44  I should  like  to  fight,”  said  Christo-, 
pher,  slowly. 

Prage  issued  an  order,  and  then  sur- 
veyed him  gravely. 

44  You  are  an  Englishman  all  over,”  he 
said,  “but  it  is  not  possible.  You  had 
better  go  down.” 

44  Let  me  stay  here,”  said  Christopher; 
14 1 can  at  least  do  no  harm  now.” 

The  significance  of  the  adverb  was  no 
doubt  intelligible  to  Prage,  who  returned 
no  answer.  He  had  already  resumed  his 
watch. 

4 4 See  there!”  he  exclaimed  presently,  as 
a shell  passed  over  their  heads  and  plunged 
into  the  town  beyond.  44  It  is  from  that 
quarter  the  danger  is  greatest.  They  have 
their  batteries  concentrated  there.  I dare 
say  we  can  keep  them  off  for  a few  hours; 
but  when  their  re -enforcements  come 
up—”  He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Ashe  finished,  agunnernear  by  dropped 
suddenly,  in  the  act  of  discharging  his 
piece,  falling  against  the  wheels  with  his 
head  crumpled  into  his  chest.  Christo- 
pher’s nostrils  opened  wide  and  worked 
with  his  breath,  as  a restless  horse  takes 
the  exciting  air.  Something  foreign  en- 
tered his  senses,  like  the  madness  of  the 
amok.  He  ran  forward,  and  elbowing 
aside  the  artilleryman  who  had  stepped 
into  the  dead  man’s  place,  put  his  hand 
upon  the  breech  of  the  gun  to  claim  it. 
He  disregarded  the  orders  to  retire,  and 
the  angry  blackened  faces  about  him  went 
unheeded.  He  trained  and  deliberately 
fired  the  40 -pounder;  and  accompanied 
with  a roar  and  a savage  concussion  of 
the  earth,  the  projectile  flew,  screaming, 
from  the  city  walls.  The  lights  of  the 
enemy  gleamed  on  the  murky  night  sour- 
ly and  sullenly.  They  sparkled  and  went 
out  intermittently  in  the  mouths  of  the 
ordnance  beyond  the  village  of  Feldriick. 
Suddenly  a brighter  flare  streamed  up 
like  a fanlight,  and  a dull  noise  of  thun- 
der sounded  from  the  enemy’s  lines.  The 
shot  had  struck  a magazine,  and  the  ex- 


plosion had  scattered  and  deranged  the 
assault  at  that  point.  A cheer  saluted 
the  feat,  and  the  angry  faces  grinned  dia- 
bolically upon  Christopher.  Major  Prage 
ran  up,  and  throwing  up  his  arm,  slapped 
the  Englishman  upon  the  back. 

44  My  God!  you’ve  done  it!  I would 
have  given  five  to  one  against  you,”  he 
cried,  heartily;  and  as  quickly  bent  for- 
ward and  leaned  his  head,  softly,  tender- 
ly, on  Christopher’s  breast.  Somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  the  latter  was  conscious 
of  a sharp  smack  sounding  in  his  ears. 
He  stood  for  a moment  weighted  with 
those  caressing  hands  and  that  stooping 
face,  bewildered  with  the  noises  and  the 
confusion  of  his  own  savage  abandon- 
ment. Then  he  roughly  drew  away,  and 
behold,  Prage  s body  slipped  and  rolled  on 
the  ground.  The  truth  flashed  home  on 
Christopher,  the  truth  which  he  had  never 
suspected.  He  opened  his  mouth  and 
moistened  his  lips;  he  frowned  heavily. 
The  berserk  spirit  passed  suddenly  away, 
and  left  him  dull,  spiritless,  without  emo- 
tion. He  turned  to  go,  and  as  he  did  so 
a man  who  had  been  standing  near,  watch- 
ing him  with  eager  eyes,  took  lightly  to 
his  heels,  and  jumping  over  a stack  of 
rifles,  ran  into  the  darkness. 

Christopher  began  to  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  hotel,  with  no  desire  or  in- 
tention in  his  mind.  The  German  cannon 
had  already  wrought  havoc  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  city.  The  wreck  of  houses 
cumbered  the  streets,  and  smoke  rose 
from  the  debris.  The  drn  was  now  ter- 
rific, but  the  roads  were  empty  of  human 
beings,  for  the  people  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  hill  parts  of  Dreiburg.  Through 
an  interval  that  fell  unexpectedly  in  the 
cannonade  he  heard  presently  a groaning 
and  a feeble  cry  for  help,  and  picking  his 
way  among  the  fragments  of  a house,  he 
was  conducted  by  these  pitiful  sounds  to 
the  sufferer.  A poor  w retch  was  pinned 
beneath  a load  of  bricks,  and  lay  squeal- 
ing like  a rat,  helpless  and  wellnigh  ex- 
hausted. Christopher  set  his  powerful 
shoulders  to  the  masonry,  and  soon  had 
the  man  extracted.  He  rose  and  faced 
his  rescuer  in  the  faint  light,  pouring 
out  his  gratitude. 

44  Ah  !”  said  Christopher,  briefly.  44  It  is 
Herr  Klaussen,  is  it  not?”  He  had  recog- 
nized the  spy. 

Klaussen  started  and  gazed  with  anx- 
iety into  the  other’s  face.  44  Mr.  Lam- 
bert?” he  stammered.  44  It  is  you.” 
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“Yes.  How  is  your  farm?  or  has 
Count  von  Straben  bought  you  out?  He 
is  a generous  master.” 

Christopher  spoke  without  bitterness; 
he  was  merely  dully  cynical. 

“You  know,  then  — ” exclaimed  the 
spy,  hesitating. 

Christopher  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“I  know  enough  to  condemn  no  man,” 
he  said,  indifferently.  “ I cannot  quarrel 
with  your  trade.  Moreover,  you  take 
your  risks.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
I were  now  to  raise  my  voice  and  pro- 
claim who  you  were,  do  you  doubt  that 
you  would  be  torn  in  shreds  by  an  infu- 
riated and  humiliated  populace?” 

Klaussen's  eyes  gleamed  with  terror. 

“ You  would  not!”  he  cried. 

“My  good  man,”  said  Christopher,  “I 
have  said  I condemn  no  man,  and  I no 
longer  take  a part  in  politics.  And  if  I 
did,  the  fear  I read  in  your  eyes  would 
save  you.  To  be  afraid  like  that  and  to 
venture  is  to  be  a brave  man.  No;  you 
have  courage.  I offer  no  opinion  on 
your  profession.” 

Klaussen  glanced  at  him.  “You  too, 
sir,”  he  said,  after  a pause.  “Is  it  not 
true  that  you  too  are  in  danger?  You 
run  even  a greater  risk  than  I,  for  I am 
not  known,  while  you  have  enemies  who 
watch  you  continually.” 

Christopher  laughed  sardonically.  “Ah 
well,  my  friend,  that  means  we  both  have 
courage  in  our  way  ; or  perhaps  it  is 
lack  of  imagination.”  He  turned  away 
without  more  ceremony  and  went  up  the 
road,  leaving  the  spy  staring  after  him 
from  sharp,  inquisitive  eyes. 

His  way  led  him  by  the  river,  where 
the  low-lying  districts  of  the  town  faced 
the  gentle  undulations  of  the  great  forest 
of  Erwald.  This  region,  exposed  as  it 
was  to  a merciless  fire,  was  completely 
devastated  and  bare  of  inhabitants.  To 
tread  its  miserable  streets  and  peer 
through  the  vacant  windows  was  to  pass 
like  a ghost  among  forgotten  things  and 
find  no  human  countenance.  The  place 
was  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  Christopher 
made  out  his  direction.  The  bombard- 
ment sounded  now  dully  upon  his  ears, 
booming  in  the  distance  like  the  noise  of 
the  sea  breaking  upon  a beach.  Suddenly 
in  that  depopulated  and  abandoned  quar- 
ter a man  stepped  out  from  a house  across 
the  road,  and  made  as  though  to  cross 
towards  him.  At  the  same  time  he  per- 


ceived a second  figure  emerge  from  the 
blackness  ahead.  Christopher  paused, 
and  then  resumed  his  walk.  In  that  sec- 
ond of  time  he  had  considered  and  deter- 
mined the  whole  of  his  life.  He  went 
forward  briskly.  A hand  was  set  upon  his 
shoulder,  gripping  him  fast,  and  simul- 
taneously he  was  seized  from  behind. 

“Pray  do  not  grip  me  so  hard,”  he 
said,  quietly.  “I  know  you,  who  you  are. 
You  see  I make  no  resistance.” 

One  of  the  party  struck  a light,  and  the 
flame  lit  up  the  face  of  Kreiss,  which  was 
of  a livid  dirty  white,  seamed  with  grime 
and  powder.  His  black  eyes  rolled  on 
Christopher. 

No  word  was  spoken,  but  the  captors 
hurried  their  prisoner  forward,  and  he 
was  pushed  into  a door  in  a by -street. 
A passage  gave  access  to  a great  room 
beyond,  and  when  he  was  come  into  this 
between  his  gaolers,  Christopher  saw  at  a 
glance  that  he  was  once  more  in  the  coun- 
cil-chamber of  the  republican  convention. 

The  hall  was  lighted,  and  at  least  a 
dozen  members  of  the  convention  were 
present ; so  that  Christopher  did  not  doubt 
that  they  were  expressly  met  for  some 
purpose.  What  that  purpose  was  he  had 
little  difficulty  in  surmising.  He  looked 
at  Kreiss  who  with  his  immutable,  dis- 
colored face  had  taken  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  From  the  president 
his  glance  wandered  to  the  burly  form  of 
Bremner,  who  stood  opposite,  fixing  upon 
him  a gaze  of  terrible  and  single  fury. 
The  president  alone  held  his  features 
passive,  and  yet  he,  as  Christopher  knew, 
had  the  heart  of  the  fanatic.  His  trian- 
gular face,  with  its  large  brow,  turned 
towards  the  prisoner. 

“You  are  charged,  prisoner,”  he  said, 
calmly,  “ with  treachery  to  this  society. 
You  are  accused  by  Comrade  Bremner 
with  spying  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention.  Various  indictments  are 
brought  agalhst  you  by  other  members; 
and  I myself,  Julius  Kreiss,  accuse  you 
of  deliberate  treachery  to  the  society.” 

There  was  a murmur  of  applause  at 
this,  but  the  members  looked  restless,  and 
it  was  clear  that  these  proceedings  would 
be  summary,  that  the  convention  was 
eager  to  finish  its  work  and  depart. 

“This  meeting  of  the  judicial  com- 
mittee of  the  convention,”  continued  the 
president,  deli berately,  “has  been  called 
in  pursuance  of  Article  25,  Schedule  3,  of 
the  republican  constitution  drafted  by 
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it.  The  penalty  of  the  crimes  of  which 
you  are  accused  is  death.  Here  are  the 
witnesses.  Have  you  anything  to  say 
in  defence?” 

As  Kreiss  put  this  question,  framed  so 
admirably  in  conformity  with  judicial 
methods  and  judicial  manners,  Bremner 
put  out  an  arm  and  opened  his  mouth  as 
if  to  speak.  The  president  arrested  him. 

44  The  prisoner  is  entitled  to  be  heard 
in  his  defence,”  he  said,  and  he  took  out 
his  watch  and  placed  it  on  the  table. 
14  Christopher  Lambert,  have  you  any- 
thing to  say?” 

Christopher  looked  at  him,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  president's  face  struck 
him  for  the  first  time  as  something  for- 
midable. Under  that  mingled  light  of 
candles  the  hues  of  his  flesh  were  mani- 
fold, sparkling,  phosphorescent,  like  the 
colors  of  corruption,  and  his  black  eyes 
gleamed  like  tigers  in  ambush. 

44  No,”  he  said,  “ I have  nothing  to  say.” 

Once  more  Kreiss  put  up  his  hand  to 
restrain  the  impetuosity  of  his  council. 

44  You  acknowledge  the  justice  of  your 
sentence?”  he  asked. 

“ That  sentence  is — ” inquired  the  Eng- 
lishman, coolly. 

“Death!”  returned  Kreiss,  without 
emotion. 

“ Death  !”  thundered  Bremner,  finger- 
ing his  pistol  convulsively. 

“ My  question  was,  of  course,  a mere 
form,”  said  Christopher,  as  coolly  as  be- 
fore. 41  But  we  are  conducting  matters 
in  due  form.  At  least  we  are  trying  to 
do  so.  I respect  your  efforts,  M.  le  Pre- 
sident, to  keep  within  bounds.  It  seems 
to  me  to  point  to  the  possibility  that  I 
was  wrong  in  my  assumption,  the  assump- 
tion on  which  I based  my  schemes.” 

“ We  are  not  here  to  listen  to  a speech,” 
cried  a delegate,  impatiently. 

44 1 have  no  desire  to  make  one,”  re- 
marked Christopher.  44 1 was  merely  an- 
swering your  president's  cfliestion.  He 
asked  me  if  I acknowledged  the  justice  of 
my  sentence,  which  is  death ; and  I was 
considering.  To  say  the  truth,  in  all  this 
hitherto  I had  never  taken  you  and  vour 
rights  into  account.  I had  been  regard- 
ing my  action  as  it  concerned  others.  But 
I admit  that  you  have  rights,  and  I may 
even  say  that  I begin  to  see  a fresh  light 
upon  the  situation.  You  are  a body  form- 
ed for  the  establishment  of  a republic  in 
Weser-Dreiburg,  and  you  argue  that  I 
have  betrayed  your  interests.” 


He  paused.  Kreiss  nodded;  but  the 
signs  of  impatience  were  increasing  among 
the  members  of  the  council. 

“Let's  have  an  end  of  this, "cried  Brein- 
ner.  angrily.  44  We  know  all  about  him, 
him  and  that  accursed  woman,  his  spy 
and  ally.” 

44  You  are  right,”  resumed  Christopher, 
paying  no  heed  to  this.  “I  played  you 
false.  I had  other  plans,  which  1 still 
think  were  rightly  conceived,  but  which 
have  miscarried  through  an  error  of  over- 
sight. I do  not  repent  playing  you  false; 
I am  sorry  only  that  I was  not  more  com- 
pletely successful.  But  there  is  an  end 
now  to  regret.  In  fact,  I have  none.  But 
pray  do  not  think  that  by  this  execution 
— must  I say? — which  is  so  instant,  you 
inflict  upon  me  a deadly  injury.  I have 
nothing  now  to  suffer.  I suppose  I am 
still  the  owner  of  some  three  millions  ster- 
ling. Well,  gentlemen,  perhaps  you  will 
kindly  testify  how  a rich  man  can  die.'' 

With  this  little  flash  of  cynicism,  which 
in  the  circumstances  must  have  been  con- 
sidered insolent,  and  was  certainly  in- 
human, he  came  to  an  end,  and  stood 
waiting  between  his  guards,  his  eyes  on 
Kreiss. 

The  president's  black  eyes  rested  on  him 
a moment,  charged  with  tire,  and  then, 
gleaming  maliciously,  turned  away,  and 
he  rose  from  his  seat. 

“Let  the  prisoner  be  set  against  the 
wall,'’  he  ordered,  and  the  two  revolu- 
tionaries hustled  Christopher  across  the 
room.  He  stood  upright  between  them, 
facing  the  small  group  of  armed  fanatics. 
The  thought  that  came  to  him  that  mo- 
ment was  of  the  indignity  of  his  position, 
thus  secured  by  the  arms  like  a common 
drunkard  on  his  way  to  a police  station, 
or  a fowl  trussed  for  the  market.  There 
was  no  chance  of  his  escape  this  time; 
no  Providence  would  spring  from  behind 
the  arras  on  this  his  second  appearance 
before  the  convention.  He  was  pretty 
sure,  indeed,  that  he  did  not  want  to 
escape.  He  looked  on  at  the  prepara- 
tions without  wincing. 

“Come,'’  said  Kreiss,  jerking  himself 
suddenly  out  of  the  band  of  conspirators, 
44  we  have  work  to  do.” 

He  cocked  a pistol  and  approached 
withiu  a few  feet  of  Christopher,  his 
narrow'  black  eyes  illuminated.  To  the 
prisoner  the  noises  in  the  room  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  grown  louder;  they 
buzzed  about  him  like  fussy  flies  circling 
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in  a tangled  morrioe.  He  observed  Kreiss 
put  up  his  pistol,  and  he  looked  along  the 
barrel  till  lie  noticed  that  the  president  s 
head  had  turned  and  that  he  was  throw- 
ing a glance  over  his  shoulder.  “Giv- 
ing some  signal  ?”  thought  Christopher  to 
himself,  and  following  a queer  little  cu- 
riosity in  his  mind  as  to  where  he  should 
be  hit,  he  let  his  gaze  (Jrop  down  his  body 
inquisitively.  The  next  instant  he  was 
aware  of  a crack  that  sounded  sharply; 
the  president  lay  at  his  feet,  struggling 
sluggishly  upon  the  floor,  and  the  room 
was  tilled  with  soldiers — dirty,  red,  and 
businesslike. 

After  the  confusion  had  risen  from  his 
senses  the  Englishman  noticed  the  uni- 
form. It  was  Prussian.  The  city  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 

As  he  made  this  discovery  an  officer 
appeared  and  issued  an  order,  and  Kreiss's 
body  was  pulled  rudely  aside.  Then  he 
regarded  Christopher. 

“A  near  touch,  sir,”  he  said,  with  a 
grin.  44 1 understand  you  to  be  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  therefore  a neutral.” 

“Who  gave  you  that  information?” 
asked  Christopher,  yet  gropiug  in  his  be- 
wilderment. 

44  Instructions  of  his  Excellency  Count 
von  Straben,”  replied  the  Lieutenant,  la- 
conically. 

Christopher  was  momentarily  silent. 

‘ I am  much  obliged  to  you,”  he  said; 
“ you  have  saved  my  life.” 

“Hope  to  do  it  again,  sir,”  responded 
the  Lieutenant,  heartily.  44  And,  by-the- 
way,  who  are  these  people?” 

He  wheeled  quickly  around  and  stared  at 
the  delegates  of  the  hapless  convention, 
who  had  plotted  so  long  and  with  so  much 
devoted  conviction  to  establish  a republic 
in  the  Grand  Duchy,  and  who  were  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Prussian  invader. 
Christopher  followed  his  gaze,  and  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  delegates, 
who  met  his  quiet  eyes  scowl ingly  or 
with  morose  ferocity.  Then  he  looked 
down  upon  the  corner  in  which  lay  the 
body  of  Kreiss. 

“ How  did  you  find  me  here?”  he  ask- 
ed, gently  twiddling  between  his  fingers 
the  twig  of  a tree  which  he  had  uncon- 
sciously picked  up. 

“I  had  my  directions  from  — no,  a 
fair-haired  fellow  it  was  directed  me,  at 
the  Count's  order.  I know  no  more.  I 
was  to  prevent  mischief,  and  to  hurry  up 
smartly.”  He  laughed  pleasantly.  “ Who 


are  they?  What  is  to  be  done  with 
them  ?” 

Christopher  twiddled  his  fingers  still. 
‘‘They  are  some  friends  of  mine,”  he 
said,  slowly,  “ with  whom  I have  had  a 
private  difference.” 

“Oh,  that's  all!”  exclaimed  the  officer, 
and  issued  a command  to  his  men.  They 
were  marching  off  with  their  prisoners, 
when  suddenly  the  red  Bremner  made  a 
furious  struggle,  and  throwing  off  the 
hands  that  clutched  him,  dashed  through 
the  group  and  out  of  the  doorway,  pur- 
sued by  some  of  the  soldiers. 

Christopher  turned  away.  He  passed 
out  into  the  street,  and  stood  bareheaded 
in  the  rain,  which  was  now  steadily  fall- 
ing. The  Lieutenant  found  him  here, 
and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

“I  was  asked  to  fetch  you  with  me,” 
he  said.  “ I had  forgotten.” 

“ I am  at  your  disposal,”  said  Christo- 
pher, pulling  himself  together.  44  Whither 
are  we  going  ?” 

44  To  the  Geueral’s  headquarters.  God 
knows  what  you  call  the  place.” 

He  walked  with  his  men  at  a brisk 
rate,  and  Christopher  strode  along  by  his 
side;  but  few  words  were  exchanged. 
The  streets  were  very  quiet,  but  several 
gangs  of  soldiers  passed  them.  The  Ger- 
mans had  entered  into  pacific  possession. 
The  Lieutenant  knocked  at  a door  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Platz,  and  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  a room  in  which,  on  a common 
rickety  cane  chair,  before  a rude  deal  ta- 
ble, sat  von  Straben,  writing.  He  looked 
up,  and  rising  quickly,  held  out  his  hand. 

44  My  dear  friend,”  he  cried,  44  how 
good  of  you  to  visit  me!  But  I am  in 
deshabille —this  war,  you  know— and  yet 
you  will  not  mind.  Pray  honor  me  by 
being  seated;  and  I protest  I can  really 
offer  you  a glass  of  wine.  Johann!” 

He  called  to  his  man,  but  Christopher 
hardly  regarded  his  invitation. 

“I  have  to  thank  you,  Count,”  he 
said,  slowly,  “for  my  life,  if  I should 
thank  any  one.” 

44  Pooh,  my  dear  sir!”  returned  von 
Straben,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  44  Why 
thank  any  one?  Why  thank  any  one?'’ 

“You  have  won,”  went  on  Christo- 
pher, still  in  his  thoughtful  voice,  desti- 
tute of  emotion,  “and  you  can  afford  to* 
be  generous.” 

“No,  Mr.  Lambert,  not  I,”  laughed 
von  Straben.  44  You  mistake  me.  I can 
never  afford  anything;  but  I am  a spend- 
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thrift  by  nature.  I husband  nothing,  not 
even  pity.  And  besides,  it  was  not  I,” 
lie  added,  less  equivocally. 

“Klaussen?”  said  Christopher,  with  a 
sudden  inspiration. 

“I  really  do  not  know  his  name,"  said 
von  Straben,  lightly.  “ A burly  figure 
of  a man,  no  doubt  a friend  of  yours,” 
pnd  he  bowed  politely  towards  Christo- 
pher, as  though  he  would  ask  Mr.  Lam- 
bert to  consider  that  any  friend  of  his 
should  be  held  in  respect. 

Christopher  uttered  a little  mirthless 
laugh.  “My  dear  Count,”  he  said,  “I 
was  always  right  when  I guessed  that 
you  had  no  human  emotions.” 

“Et  done?”  queried  the  Count,  be- 
nignly. 

“Well,  I suppose  I have,  that’s  all. 
And  you  have  won.” 

The  Count  seemed  to  consider.  “You 
are  quite  wrong,  my  friend,”  he  remarked, 
pleasantly.  “That  is  not  why  I have 
won.  And  I think  you  are  even  less 
troubled  with  feelings  than  myself.  Why, 
I always  envied  you  that  calm.  I sit 
upon  a volcano  and  I shake  beneath  my 
crust  of  assurance.  No;  it  was  an  acci- 
dent. I could  not  bring  it  about  again. 
I could  have  sworn  that  I was  beaten. 
But  I tell  you  this:  you  were  too  bold; 
you  had  too  much  courage.  Oh,  my 
dear  sir,  it  is  as  possible  to  be  too  brave 
as  to  be  too  timid.  I am  not  so  cou- 
rageous; I have  misgivings.  You — Hea- 
vens!— you  started  out  at  a gallop ! You 
were  to  snuff  out  the  great  Napoleon’s 
light!  And  at  one  time  I was  not  certain 
that  you  had  not  succeeded.  I can  speak 
now,  for  it  is  over,  and  we  are  sitting 
over  our  wine,  discussing  the  contest 
comfortably,  in  a friendly  way — as  all 
good  fighters  should.  But  it  was  a good 
game — an  excellent  game.  I have  en- 
joyed none  so  much  in  my  career.” 

“Ah,”  said  Christopher,  dryly,  “that 
is  natural,  Count;  you  have  won  all  the 
tricks,  and  it  is  only  human  to  rejoice  in 
such  a result.  But  I— I have  been  bold 
— overbold,  as  you  say ; I set  forth  to  play 
Providence,  and  have  played  it  shame- 
lessly ill.  That  is  the  issue  I must  con- 
front, and  with  what  grimaces  of  joy  I 
leave  you  to  wonder.” 

“Pardon!”  said  the  Count,  softly. 
“ But  to  me  it  appears  you  have  played 
Providence  very  excellently  well.  For  I 
had  set  my  heart  on  Weser-Dreiburg, 
and  without  you  I should  have  been  con- 


tent there.  But  now,”  and  a gleam 
danced  in  his  shifting  eyes,  “I  have  the 
privilege  of  consolidating  three  states  for 
my  imperial  master.” 

“You  have  spoken  my  condemnation,” 
said  Christopher,  bitterly,  and  rose  to  go. 
“ I have  pulled  down  the  pillars  of  Gaza 
for  you.” 

Von  Straben  ryse  with  him.  “My 
dear  Mr.  Lambert,”  he  said,  “I  have  an 
invitation  for  you  whicli  I hope  you  will 
accept.  You  should  consider  it  from  my- 
self, were  it  not  necessary  that  I should 
yield  to  a more  illustrious  person.  His 
Highness  would  ask  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  to  supper.” 

“His Highness !”  repeated  Christopher, 
in  bewilderment. 

“The  Margrave  of  Salzhausen,”  ex- 
plained the  Count.  “ We  have  fasted 
long,  and  are  breaking  our  fast  in  an 
hour’s  time.” 

Christopher  hesitated ; he  looked  va- 
cantly into  von  Straben's  face;  and  then, 
seized  suddenly  with  a sense  of  the  in- 
effable irony  of  the  situation,  he  broke 
forth  into  uncontrollable  laughter.  He 
was  to  sup  with  the  conquerors ! 

“Pray  forgive  me,  Count,”  he  said; 
“ it  was  the  intrusion  of  an  unexpected 
thought.  Why,  I am  delighted  to  ac- 
cept his  Highness's  invitation!  I am 
greatly  honored.” 

Von  Straben  watched  him,  as  it  seem- 
ed, out  of  affectionate  eyes.  He  put  his 
hand  on  the  young  man’s  shoulder  as  he 
went  forth. 

“It  is  well  to  smile  at  failure,  but  not 
to  laugh,”  he  said,  good-humoredly.  “The 
laugh  is  unreal.  You  failed,  friend.  But 
it  is  not  a matter  of  despair.  Pouf!  I 
have  failed  constantly.  I usually  fail. 
A diplomat,  Mr.  Lambert,  is  a machine, 
not  a personality.  You  have  too  marked 
an  individuality  for  the  game.  I— I am 
a cipher,  as  you  see.” 

His  kindly  expressionless  eyes  rested 
amicably  as  ever  on  Christopher.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  impossible  to  interpret  what 
he  said  or  to  read  what  lie  meant.  Chris- 
topher threw  out  his  arm  towards  the 
night. 

“The  dead  rebuke  my  failure,”  he  ob- 
served, quietly.  The  Count  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  went  in,  and  once  again 
Christopher  was  striding  along  the  street 
towards  the  Hotel  Kaiserin.  The  sounds 
of  fighting  echoed  from  the  distance,  and 
it  was  plain  that  the  Dreiburgers  had 
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not  yet  wholly  laid  down  their  arms.  The 
streets  were  more  populous  here,  and  were 
filled  with  guards  and  numbers  of  crest- 
fallen citizens;  but  he  paid  them  no  heed, 
and  continued  his  walk  until  he  had 
entered  a narrow  passage  which  ran 
into  the  Leopoldstrasse  below  the  hotel. 
Here  his  attention  was  drawn  to  a tiny 
group  gathered  about  some  object  on  the 
ground.  Tiie  light  of  a lantern  was 
swaying  uncertainly  about  the  alley,  and 
for  some  moments  he  paused  among  the 
spectators,  gazing  at  the  blot  of  darkness 
that  lay  humped  against  the  wall. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  some  one. 

The  sergeant  who  held  the  lantern, 
and  who  was  clearly  part  of  a patrol, 
swung  his  light  upon  the  thing  and  dis- 
closed to  Christopher’s  eyes  a slender  pair 
of  high-heeled  shoes  below  a torn  and 
dust  stained  skirt. 

“ It  is  a woman,”  he  said,  phlegmati- 
cally. 

“Eine  gnadige  Frau,”  murmured  his 
interlocutor,  stooping  close  to  the  ground 
and  examining  the  dress.  44  She  is  of  the 
quality?” 

“ Nein,  nein!”  said  the  Prussian,  shak- 
ing his  heavy  head;  44  but  it  is  easy  to 
guess  where  she  got  such  clothes.  What 
would  a lady  be  doing  in  this  guise  to- 
night? But  see.”  He  lifted  his  lantern 
higher,  and  the  illumination  of  the  little 
candle  flickered  softly  over  the  dead 
face. 

Christopher  fell  back  with  a start.  His 
breath  leaped  in  his  throat,  and  then  was 
indrawn  slowly,  painfully.  Suddenly, 
and  by  some  strange  interposition  of 
memory,  there  flowed  back  upon  his 
mind  the  words  he  had  spoken  scarcely 
three  hours  since. 

“When  we  meet  again,” he  had  said, 
“ I hope  that  1 shall  see  you  wearing  a 
happier  face  and  having  achieved  a more 
peaceful  lot.” 

He  moved  forward  and  bent  over  the 
poor  body.  It  was  true.  The  features, 
smoothed  in  that  chastening  rigor  of 
death,  had  settled  into  repose,  gently, 
even  tenderly.  No  trace  of  pain  or  ter- 
ror lingered  on  that  quiet  face.  Its  eyes 
stared  up  at  him,  not  glassily  nor  with 
that  superior  and  chilly  distance  of  the 
dead,  but  softly,  benignantly,  compassion- 
ately, and  with  an  infinite  solicitude. 
The  storm  of  her  elementary  nature  had 
passed  and  left  her  at  rest;  it  seemed  to 
him  that  now  from  those  deep,  wide-open 


eyes  the  spirit  still  looked  forth  and  gave 
its  benison.  In  truth,  it  well  might  be 
that  the  peace  she  had  attained  was  the 
only  peace  possible  to  her  passionate 
heart. 

44  Who  has  done  this?”  he  asked,  hoarse- 

ly- 

“Assassination!”  returned  the  Prus- 
sian, laconically.  44  Knife.” 

To  Christopher  there  quickly  recurred 
the  words  of  the  fanatic  Bremner,  44  That 
accursed  woman,  the  spy !”  and  upon  that 
the  picture  of  the  maniac  as  he  struggled 
from  the  circle  of  his  captors.  He  shud- 
dered. Katarina  lay  dead  of  his  own  act 
as  surely  as  though  it  was  his  hand  that 
had  struck  the  blow.  His  fingers  invol- 
untarily clinched;  it  was  as  if  lie  cast  his 
eyes  to  heaven.  44  Is  this  the  last?  Is 
this  the  last?  Pray  God  it  be  the  last!” 

The  dainty  finery  lay  trailing  in  the 
dust,  and  the  night  wind  blew  the  fallen 
hair  in  sprays  about  the  silent  face. 
Christopher  was  vaguely  conscious  of  a 
voice  that  cried  in  his  ear: 

44  Have  I found  you,  you  accursed  mur- 
derer of  women?  See,  I avenge  your  vic- 
tim.” 

At  the  same  moment,  and  as  he  looked 
round  to  catch  but  a glimpse  of  Fritz’s 
face  diabolically  mouthing  at  him,  a 
sound,  far  off  as  it  seemed,  filled  his  ears, 
and  he  fell  forward  upon  the  dead  con- 
tented body;  for  to  the  woman  had  been 
granted  in  death  what  had  been  denied 
her  wayward  heart  in  life. 

chapter  xxm. 

The  group  about  the  dead  woman  in 
that  obscure  byway  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Hotel  Kaiserin  consisted  of  some 
half-dozen  citizens  besides  the  sergeant 
and  a private  from  the  patrol.  The  sound 
of  a pistol-shot  in  their  very  ears  startled 
them  from  the  contemplation  of  the  tra- 
gedy, and  as  they  turned  with  one  move- 
ment, the  body  of  a man  had  dropped 
across  the  woman.  The  private,  with 
true  military  promptness,  speared  with 
his  bayonet  something  that  lurked  dimly 
in  the  background,  and  a writhing  figure 
was  visible,  clutching  at  the  stones  of  the 
road.  This  foremost  business  settled,  the 
representatives  of  the  new  order  turned 
their  attention  to  the  victim,  and  the  ser- 
geant raised  Christopher’s  body  in  his 
arms.  As  he  did  so  the  figure  of  a wo- 
man, hooded  in  lace  that  hid  her  features, 
sprang  swiftly  from  the  friendly  shadows 
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of  the  hotel  buildings  and  touched  the 
soldier's  arm. 

‘‘Is  he  dead?'’  she  asked,  displaying 
not  a little  agitation. 

The  sergeant  considered,  in  his  formal 
way.  4‘  No,”  he  answered:  44  the  heart 
beats.'’ 

44  You  must  obtain  assistance,”  exclaim- 
ed the  lady,  speaking  in  a voice  of  au- 
thority. “ Let  a doctor  be  fetched.” 

The  sergeant  inspected  her  with  some 
curiosity  as  to  the  personality  of  one 
who  dared  lay  commands  upon  the  con- 
quering army;  but  his  good-nature  pre- 
vailed, and  he  solemnly  issued  directions 
to  his  man. 

Christopher  was  carried  into  the  hotel, 
and  being  recognized  by  the  proprietor, 
was  taken  into  his  own  suite  of  rooms. 
Hither  the  doctor  was  brought,  and  here, 
too,  the  woman  took  up  her  watch. 

It  was  half  an  hour  later  that  he  open- 
ed his  eyes  and  became  aware  that  his 
shoulder  was  bandaged  and  that  a hot 
pain  was  streaming  down  his  arm.  He 
took  in  the  appearance  of  the  room  slow- 
ly and  with  wonder.  It  seemed  that  he 
was  wounded,  and  he  lay  upon  a couch. 
The  familiar  walls  surrounded  him;  the 
silence  of  the  hostelry  encircled  him. 
Then  in  the  distance,  remote  and  solitary, 
almost  like  a ghost  in  deeper  blackness 
than  the  night,  his  glance  lit  upon  a tall 
woman  with  her  face  averted.  The  sight 
pricked  his  fancy,  recalling  upon  him  the 
dismal  memories  of  the  night.  Was  it 
Katarina?  He  started  up,  and  the  noise 
drew  the  figure  from  her  silence.  The 
woman  turned,  and  her  head  was  muf- 
fled in  a fine  cowl  of  sparkling  lace.  The 
apparition  of  the  wounded  man  bolt-up- 
right  upon  the  couch  startled  her  into  a 
cry  of  remonstrance  and  alarm.  The  flow 
of  that  gracious  form  was  suddenly  fa- 
miliar to  Christopher’s  eyes,  and  though 
he  saw  nothing,  he  knew  what  eyes  were 
hid  behind  that  veil. 

“You  here,  madam?”  he  murmured,  in 
his  amazement. 

“I  was  just  going,”  she  returned,  in  as 
low  a voice  as  his  own.  “I  accidentally 
was  witness  of  your — of  the  attempt  upon 
you.  It  was  necessary  that  you  should 
be  attended  at  once.  A crowd  loses  its 
head.” 

“I  am  too  deeply  involved  in  debt  to 
you,”  sighed  Christopher. 

“ I pray  you,  lie  back,”  she  urged  him. 
44  It  is  unwise  to  strain  your  strength.” 


He  obeyed  her,  and  stared  at  the  ceil- 
ing, his  brain  still  under  the  pressure  of 
bewilderment.  The  savage  countenance 
of  Fritz,  Katarina's  look  of  rest,  Kreiss 
with  his  fanatical  blackness,  Prage's  san- 
guine, pleasant  face — all  these  floated  be- 
fore him  in  a mist,  beckoning,  inviting, 
with  promises,  with  menaces.  He  looked 
at  the  Princess  again. 

“It  is  time  your  Highness  went  back,” 
he  murmured.  “ It  is  late.  The  Palace 
will  be  alarmed.” 

Xenia  took  a step  across  the  floor,  the 
hood  now  fallen  from  before  her  face, 
and  pushed  open  the  window  that  looked 
forth  upon  the  street. 

“I  have  no  longer  a home,”  she  said, 
bitterly. 

Christopher's  head  sank;  he  was  con- 
scious that  an  arrow  stung  him  to  the 
heart. 

44  I have  ruined  you,”  he  muttered. 
“ He  should  have  aimed  straighter.  He 
was  right — I am  the  murderer  of  wo- 
men.” 

The  Princess  turned  her  face  to  him, 
contorted  with  feeling.  “ No,  no,”  she 
cried  ; 44 1 did  not  mean  that.  God  forbid 
you  should  think  I meant  that!  We  have 
each  of  us  our  sins  and  our  punishment,” 
she  added,  more  softly.  44 1 have  no  war- 
rant to  condemn,  and  this  is  not  the  Day 
of  Judgment.” 

“ But  I am  condemned  already,”  he 
said,  slowly.  “There  are  some  crimes 
that  exact  immediate  atonement.  I would 
not  have  it  otherwise.  By  suffering  one 
may  be  purged.” 

“You  did  your  best,”  she  murmured, 
with  her  face  at  the  window.  “Perhaps 
it  was  a part  of  the  Divine  scheme.” 

“No;  I deceive  myself  now  in  no- 
thing,” he  said.  “ You  spoke  truly.  I was 
under  the  prick  of  vanity.  I set  myself 
up  for  a god,  and  that  is  to  court  the  fate 
of  Dagon.  I am  struck  down  now  for 
venturing  into  the  sanctuary.” 

“The  measure  of  men's  ambition  is 
their  ability  to  achieve,”  she  returned, 
softly.  “ It  may  be  that  you  were  right 
to  make  the  effort  to  recast  this  little  hu- 
man society.  Kings  have  recast  it  be- 
fore, and  will  again.  And  you — ” She 
stopped  suddenly,  aud  there  wac  an  inter- 
position of  silence. 

“ The  Count  has  won,”  began  Chris- 
topher, presently,  “and  the  place  of  your 
fathers  is  in  the  hands  of  Germany.” 

“It  was  bound  to  happen,”  remarked 
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Xenia.  “This  little  state  could  not  have 
stood  much  longer  as  a buffer  between 
two  angry  empires.  The  Count  has  won 
— yes/’  and  suddenly  her  face  flushed,  as 
was  visible  even  in  that  light.  44  But  he 
has  not  won  so  signal  and  complete  a vic- 
tory as  he  thinks.  He  shall  know  that; 
that  he  shall  learn  by  to  morrow.” 

She  spoke  low  but  tensely,  but  Chris- 
topher, watching  from  his  couch,  saw 
that  her  face  was  set  with  angry  pride. 
Somehow  he  became  aware  at  that  mo- 
ment of  her  utter  girlishness.  Her  rank 
had  forced  her  to  an  undue  maturity. 
She  had  worn  the  air  of  a woman — of  one 
in  authority.  Here  she  flowed  upon  him 
unexpectedly  for  what  she  was — a girl 
with  a girl's  thoughts,  a girl's  hopes,  and 
a girl's  pride.  Upon  that  sudden  out- 
burst ensued  a little  silence. 

44  Princess,”  he  whispered  soon,  “you 
will  be  missed  at  the  Palace.  It  is  time 
you  went.” 

“I  will  not  go,”  she  murmured,  in  a 
voice  quite  low  and  resolute.  44 1 have 
no  longer  a home.” 

The  girl  had  broken  forth  from  that 
simulacrum  of  the  woman. 

44  You  must  go  back,”  he  pleaded. 

She  made  an  exclamation  of  contempt. 
“You  should  not  ask  me  to.  How  dare 
you  ask  me?”  she  cried,  hotly.  “ I will 
not  be  spoils  to  the  victors.” 

44  What  is  it?”  said  Christopher,  after  a 
little. 

They  want  to  make  a new  match  for 
me,” she  said,  dragging  forth  her  words  re- 
luctantly. 4*  Even  already  they  are  quar- 
relling over  the  prizes.  Easier  terms  are 
to  be  granted  the  Grand- Duchy  if  I — I, 
forsooth  ! —can  be  married  to — ” 

She  hesitated.  4‘  The  Margrave,”  Chris- 
topher concluded  the  sentence  for  her. 
4‘  I understand.  The  Count  hopes  there- 
by to  assist  his  work  of  consolidation. 
H<  * is  a wise  man;  lie  never  tires.” 

“ lie  is  hateful,”  cried  Xenia,  on  the 
edge  of  tears. 

“It  seems,”  said  Christopher,  slowly, 
44  that  you  are  then  hid  for  once  again. 
The  price  is  high.  I bid  for  you  once; 
the  price  was  higher  then.” 

She  turned  on  him.  “ Yes,"  she  cried. 
“How  could  you?  Ah,  how  dared  you?" 
and  she  buried  her  face  in  her  bands. 

When  lie  spoke  again  it  was  with  a 
thin  tremor  in  his  voice. 

4*  Princess,  how  came  you  into  the 
streets  to-night  ?'' 
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“ I wandered  from  the  Palace.  I could 
not  stay  longer.  Baron  von  Pujdl  was 
troublesome.” 

She  was  contemptuous;  her  tones  vi- 
brated with  anger. 

“And  you  came  to  the  hotel?"  he  ask- 
ed, in  his  deep  clear  voice,  raising  him- 
self anew  upon  his  elbow. 

44 Yes.”  She  confronted  him  boldly, 
the  color  burning  in  her  cheek.  44  To  find 
you.  I thought  you  could  help  me.” 

He  fell  back.  “Alas,  it  is  you  that 
help  me,”  he  murmured.  4‘  I am  of  no 
further  use.” 

She  made  no  direct  answer,  but  stood 
up,  lifting  her  hands  and  looked  on  him. 

“Here  stand  I,  Xenia  Josefa  Geisen- 
thurm,  and  lack  the  protection  which  is 
extended  even  to  the  poorest  and  unwor- 
th iest  of  my  sex.” 

44  You  come  of  a reigning  house,”  he 
muttered;  “you  are  not  merely  woman.” 

44 1 have  been  all  my  life  a little  too 
much  of  the  woman  and  too  little  of  the 
Princess,”  she  said,  softly. 

Her  slender  body,  clad  in  its  black, 
moved  visibly  under  the  light,  but  his 
eyes  did  not  seek  hers. 

“ You  would  lay  it  down?”  he  asked. 

44  Right  gladly,”  she  answered,  beneath 
her  breath;  44  the  way  is  not  mine.” 

*4  You  shall  not  be  bartered  a second 
time,”  said  be,  in  a resolute  voice.  44  You 
shall  go  nowhere  that  you  do  not  desire, 
and  you  shall  take  what  course  your  heart 
directs.” 

She  breathed  a little  sigh,  as  it  were  of 
satisfaction.  “You  promise  me  that?” 
she  whispered.  “If  you  promise,  I will 
trust  you.” 

At  this  moment  a knock  fell  upon  the 
door,  and  Xenia  had  barely  time  to  pull 
the  hood  across  her  face  when  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel  entered,  obsequiously 
and  with  great  ceremony  bowing  in  the 
Margrave.  Christopher  sat  up  with  a 
shtrt,  and  the  Princess  uttered  a cry  of 
alarm. 

Sigismund  came  forward  with  his  easi- 
est air  and  held  out  his  hand. 

44  Mr.  Lambert,”  lie  said,  “I  have  just 
beard  of  your  accident.  I was  expecting 
you  at  supper,  and  I came  round  on  my 
way.  We  are  supping  below.  Is  it  im- 
possible that  we  should  look  for  you?” 

His  demeanor  was  of  the  friendliest, 
but  be  wore  an  air  of  great  boredom,  and 
a sword  that  still  hung  at  his  side,  though 
half  his  dress  was  civilian,  crept  con  tin- 
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uallv  between  bis  leg's  and  impeded  bis 
movements. 

Christopher  pointed  to  his  shoulder. 
“ Your  Highness,  I fear  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible/’ he  replied. 

“ That’s  a nuisance,*’  returned  the  Mar- 
grave, dropping  heavily  iuto  a chair  by 
the  couch,  “for  there  is  not  a soul  that 
inspires  me,  I vow,  hut  you.  Von  Stra- 
ben  is  keen,  but  lie  is  metallic— a razor 
at  the  best,  and*  at  the  worst  a very  dull 
mirror  in  which  you  see  nothing  but 
yourself.” 

“I  should  have  thought  that  would 
please  your  Highness/’ observed  Christo- 
pher, dryly. 

Sigisnmnd  laughed.  “There  it  is,”  he 
cried.  “ You  have  the  gift— that  mixture 
of  blunt  simpleness  and  indifferent  eccen- 
tricity that  is  found  rarely,  and  only  in 
an  Englishman.  I was  going  ta  have 
played  the  fiddle  to-night.”  he  added,  in- 
consequent! y,  “but  von  Straben  has  per- 
suaded me  not.  I ask  you,  Mr.  Lambert, 
what  the  devil  is  there  in  it  ? Some 
sense  of  his  propriety  is  shocked,  and  I 
could  have  sworn  you  could  shock  no- 
thing in  the  man.  It  was  his  one  merit. 
We  are  always  being  undeceived.” 

“Nay,”  said  Christopher,  grimly,  “it 
is  his  one  merit  that  he  always  unde- 
ceives you.” 

“My  friend,”  said  the  Margrave,  sud- 
denly, “ I am  infernally  tired,  but  I have 
some  news/’  Christopher  made  no  in- 
quiry, for,  to  say  the  truth,  he  had  him- 
self begun  to  be  tired,  and,  moreover,  the 
presence  of  the  Princess  disconcerted  him. 
The  Margrave  sat  with  his  back  to  her. 
“I  tell  you,”  he  went  on,  “because  you 
have  taken  an  interest  in  the  lady,  as  I 
understand;  and  I am  vain  enough  to 
consider  you  interested  in  myself.  I am 
to  wed  your  Princess.” 

“Indeed!”  murmured  Christopher, 
politely.  “Pray  allow  me  to  offer  you 
my  congratulations.  The  lady  has  con- 
sented ?" 

“ Nay;  but  there  is  no  choice/’  returned 
Sigismund,  airily.  “We  do  not  consent 
in  these  matters:  we  surrender.  I have 
surrendered  after  a struggle  with  von 
Straben,  as  I doubt  not  will  her  Highness 
also  on  her  part — after  a struggle.” 

“You  are  reluctant  ?”  inquired  Chris- 
topher. 

“ Damnably/’  said  Sigismund.  “And 
if  her  Highness  be  as  much,  'twill  be  no 
light  task  to  convert  her.  But  it  is  un- 


derstood her  aunt,  the  Princess  of  Rein- 
gard,  will  take  her  in  hand/’ 

An  exclamation  broke  suddenly  upon 
his  ear,  and  the  Margrave  turned  quickly 
in  his  chair. 

“A  lady!”  he  cried,  rising.  “ My  dear 
sir,  a thousand  pardons.  How  infamous- 
ly imprevu  /”  He  stopped  short,  for 
Xenia,  rising  to  her  full  stature,  threw 
back  her  hood  aud  faced  him. 

“Madam!  madam!” cried  Christopher, 
in  distress. 

“Let  me  speak,”  said  Xenia,  boldly. 
“The  occasion  is  come  to  my  band  with- 
out m3'  going  in  search  of  it.  I am 
glad.” 

“ Wherever  I may  meet  your  High- 
ness,” stammered  the  Margrave,  “you 
may  reckon  upon  my  gladness.” 

“Sir,  your  Highuess  but  sows  the 
seeds  of  discord  l>y  these  simple  subter- 
fuges. There  is  no  need  of  them.  We 
are  Prince  and  Princess  as  well  as  man 
aud  woman,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  as 
both  that  we  shall  have  reason  to  speak 
together  ere  we  leave  this  room.  It  is 
known  to  us  both  that  an  alliance  is  de- 
sired between  our  houses  on  the  score 
of  high  policy,  and  I understand  your 
Highness  to  entertain  a repugnance  to 
the  union.” 

Once  more  Sigismund  stammered  in 
confusion.  “Nay,  madam,”  he  cried, 
red  and  bleating,  “hut  it  is  your  reluc- 
tance that  has  aggravated  me.  I have 
some  vanity.” 

“Come,  sir,  the  truth,”  she  called,  im- 
patiently. 

Sigismund  recovered  himself.  “ I pro- 
test," he  said,  “that  there  is  no  dearer 
wish  at  my  heart.  But  the  cup  has  been 
at  m3’  lips  more  than  once,  and  I have 
been  abominably  used.” 

Xenia's  lips  curled.  She  watched  him 
with  derision  in  her  lively  features. 

“ The  cup  is  destined  to  slip  once  more. 
I may  acquaint  your  Highness,”  she  re- 
plied, scorn  ful  h\ 

Sigismund  knit  his  forehead,  and  cast 
a whimsical  glance  on  Christopher,  as  if 
inviting  him  to  sympathize,  hut  he  en- 
countered two  strong  glowing  eyes,  and 
turned  hasti/v  away. 

“I  had  been  informed  otherwise."  he 
remarked,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  “and 
I am  deeply'  chagrined." 

A spot  of  color  quickly  rose  in  Xenia's 
cheeks,  and  burned  brightly  like  a rose! 

“Sir,"  she  cried,  faltering  with  eiuo 
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lion,  but  speaking  under  the  control  of 
:mger,  “how  can  you,  who  profess  to 
be  a gentleman,  and  who,  by  your  state 
and  place,  are  marked  and  designed  for 
noble  acts  and  a generous  spirit — I ask 
you  how  you  have  the  shamelessness  to 
press  your  suit  upon  a helpless  woman?” 

The  Margrave  was  far  from  expecting 
this  new  delivery  of  the  assault,  and  he 
opened  his  mouth  and  fingered  his  point- 
ed beard.  But  at  this  point  Christopher 
intervened. 

“ His  Highness,”  he  said,  quietly, 
“ presses  nothing,  asks  nothing,  desires 
nothing.” 

“ Mr.  Lambert  will  kindly  explain  me,” 
saidSigismund,  bowing  daintily,  and  with 
his  comic  little  touch  of  irony. 

“No;  I explain  myself,”  said  Chris- 
topher, leaning  on  his  elbow.  “ Your 
Highness  is  good  enough  to  pay  me  a 
visit  to  inquire  after  my  health.” 

“But  it  seems  I was  not  wanted,”  put 
in  the  Margrave. 

“ Your  Highness  is  the  more  welcome,” 
continued  Christopher,  “in  that  I may 
seize  the  chance  of  giving  you  a piece  of 
information.  I do  not  propose  to  inter- 
fere in  the  public  affairs  of  Weser-Drei- 
burg  again,  still  less  in  those  of  Salzhau- 
sen,  or  of  his  Imperial  Majesty.  But  this 
is  my  last  move;  upon  one  last  resolve  I 
stake  my  forces,  and  with  this  ultimate 
victory  I will  rest.  Her  Highness  shall 
go  unhindered;  she  shall  pick  her  way; 
she  shall  make  her  choice. ” 

Xenia  turned  red  and  pale  in  turn,  but 
spoke  out  very  firmly.  “ I have  made  it,” 
she  answered,  and  put  out  a hand  to 
Christopher.  He  touched  it  with  his 
lips. 

The  Margrave  bowed.  “ No  doubt  by 
your  right  as  Princess,”  he  observed,  gal- 
lantly. 

Xenia  did  not  heed  him.  “ I told  your 
Highness  just  now,” she  said,  “ that  may- 
be I should  have  to  speak  as  both  Prin- 
cess and  woman.  I have  spoken  as  wo- 
man; behold,  I speak  now  as  Princess  for 
the  last  time.” 

“ I admire  you  as  both,”  murmured 
Sigismund,  bowing  once  more.  “ More- 
over,” he  added,  with  a note  of  gayety,  “ I 
do  not  care  a rap  for  high  policy.  The 
Emperor  must  look  after  his  own/’ 

A soft  silence  fell  upon  the  three,  and 
a sense  of  discomfort  began  to  grow  at 
Christopher's  heart.  As  the  warmth  of 
these  fresh  exchanges  died,  the  situation 


became  embarrassing.  And  so  the  Mar- 
grave also  considered  it,  for  he  turned  to 
go.  But  turning  again  with  his  eyes  on 
the  hands  that  held  each  other,  now  un- 
consciously, 

“ Your  Highness  is  not  returning  to  the 
Palace?”  he  inquired,  politely. 

“ Xenia  Geisentliurm  leaves  for  Vienna 
on  the  earliest  opportunity,”  she  answer- 
ed, calmly. 

The  Margrave  shifted  from  one  leg  to 
the  other.  “The  Princess  of  Reingard  is 
there,  no  doubt.  But  the  gates  are  closed, 
and  Count  von  Straben  is  the  Emperor’s 
policeman.” 

“ He  would  never  dare,”  she  burst 
forth. 

The  Margrave  lifted  his  eyebrows. 
“Come,”  he  said,  “I  dare  say  I can  get 
over  that.  I can  give  you  a passport,  if 
you  travel  incognita.”  He  sat  down  at 
the  table  and  seized  a pen,  entering  with 
pleasant  excitement  into  the  business. 
“That  is  one  of  the  few  advantages  of 
being  a crowned  head — I can  sign  pass- 
ports.” 

He  scribbled  on  a piece  of  paper,  and 
rising,  handed  it  courteously  to  the  Prin- 
cess. “ I am  not  very  good  at  names,” 
he  apologized,  “ but  you  will  tell  me  if  I 
have  done  wrong.  I have  made  it  to  Mr. 
Smith  and  Miss  Brown.” 

A smile  stole  over  Christopher’s  face, 
and  he  got  to  his  feet.  “ I deeply  thank 
your  Highness,”  he  said,  with  real  feeling. 
“ I am  ready  to  go  now.” 

“ Are  you  well  enough?”  asked  the  Mar- 
grave, doubtfully. 

“Yes,”  he  replied ; “ I can  reach  Vien- 
na without  much  trouble.” 

“ Well,  I will  confess  that  von  Straben 
has  a wary  eye,”  remarked  Sigismund, 
pleasantly. 

“He  shall  find  me  gone  to-morrow,” 
said  the  Englishman. 

“ Good.”  The  Margrave  laughed.  “ I 
shall  enjoy  my  supper.  My  dear  friend, 
you  have  given  me  an  appetite.  I shall 
sit  opposite  von  Straben.”  He  laughed 
lightly  once  more,  and  bending  forward, 
kissed  the  Princess’s  fingers.  “ Princess, 
I bid  you  farewell;  mademoiselle,  I wish 
you  god  . speed.” 

The  next  instant  he  was  gone,  and  the 
sound  of  his  descending  feet  came  up  the 
stairs.  Christopher  and  Xenia  looked  at 
one  another,  and  suddenly  the  man  held 
out  his  arms. 

THK  KND. 
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BY  ADA  C.  SWEET 


WHEN  confronting  her  plump,  com- 
fortable figure  and  unclouded 
face,  no  one  would  have  thought 
of  applying  an  epithet  that  smacked  of 
pity;  but  in  speaking  of  her,  everybody 
called  her  “Poor  Miss  Pym.”  Though 
a spinster,  she  was  so  sunny  and  helpful, 
and  her  cottage,  standing  all  alone  in  its 
little  garden,  was  so  daintily  kept,  that 
strangers  failed  to  understand  the  title 
her  neighbors  gave  her;  but  perhaps  it 
was  the  result  of  just  this  cheerfulness  in 
her  spinsterhood.  Mrs.  Mercy  Bundy, 
the  minister's  wife,  who  was  the  mother 
of  eight  scrawny  but  active  and  healthy 
youngsters,  used  to  say  that  the  name 
was  inspired  by  the  thought  of  what  a 
happy  wife  and  mother  she  would  have 
made.  At  any  rate,  those  who  staid  long 
in  Brockway  always  called  her  “Poor 
Miss  Pym.” 

Miss  Pym  could  not  fail  to  hear  of  the 
name  her  neighbors  gave  her,  for  there  is 
no  one,  however  deserted,  without  a special 
friend  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  re- 
peat anything  unpleasant,  and  Miss  Pym 
had  dozens  of  dear  friends.  With  all  her 
kindness  of  heart  she  detested  maudlin 
sympathy,  and  on  finding  herself  the  ob- 
ject of  it  she  was  indignant.  When  she 
saw  the  habit  of  speech  growing  among 
her  acquaintances,  she  protested ; and 
once  when  the  milkman,  having  failed  to 
bring  the  extra  cream  she  had  ordered, 
spoke  of  her  to  her  maid  as  “Poor  Miss 
Pym,”  she  became  infuriated.  It  was  all 
in  vain,  however,  and  at  last,  after  long 
and  silent  suffering  she  resolved  to  de- 
vote herself  to  making  the  village  com- 
munity fully  aware  of  the  state  of  her 
feelings. 

Miss  Pym  had  been  for  twelve  years  a 
member  of  the  Woman's  Literary  Club  of 
Brock  way.  This  society  asserted  itself  to 
be  “ purely  literary.”  The  chief  duties  of 
its  members,  as  club  members,  were  to 
meet  semi-monthly  at  the  house  of  its 
president,  Mrs.  Brownlee  Baxter,  and 
there,  seated  in  the  parlor  in  winter,  on 
the  piazza  in  summer,  listen  to  papers 
upon  books  that  they  had  never  read  or 


authors  they  had  rarely  heard  of.  These 
papers  were  invariably  “ prepared  by  ” — 
oh,  felicitous  phrase!— one  of  the  club 
members,  and  every  one  was  expected  to 
contribute  without  expostulation  or  ex- 
cuse. Miss  Pym  had  so  far  escaped  the 
task  by  various  ingenious  subterfuges. 
Once  she  had  given  a high  tea  to  the  club 
members  and  their  husbands,  supplying 
the  literary  element  insisted  upon  by  the 
programme  committee  by  neatly  written 
quotations  from  Dante,  duly  Englished, 
upon  cards  placed  by  the  side  of  each 
cover,  and  by  four  boldly  lettered  selec- 
tions from  Shakspere.  done  by  Miss  Pym 
herself  in  black  ink  upon  large  squares 
of  white  pasteboard,  and  fastened  con- 
spicuously upon  the  four  walls  of  her 
goodly  dining-room.  Mr.  Bundy's  face 
wore  the  resigned  smile  of  a dyspeptic  as 
he  glanced  from  the  table,  piled  with  in- 
digestible goodies,  to  one  of  these  cards, 
which  read: 

Not  Poppy,  nor  Mnndragora, 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  Syrups  of  the  World 

Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  Sleep 

Which  thou  owedst  Yesterday. 

As  Miss  Pym  noticed  tbe  ill-concealed 
smile  of  the  minister,  she  had  a moment's 
doubt  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  some 
of  her  quotations.  On  reflection,  how- 
ever, her  doubts  left  her.  No  fault  could 
be  found  with  Shakspere  anyway,  or 
Dante  either,  for  had  she  not  heard  end- 
less papers  upon  those  worthies  at  the 
club? 

By  some  such  simple  device  Miss  Pym 
had  succeeded  in  warding  off  an  impend- 
ing paper  from  time  to  time,  but  year 
after  year  it  had  become  harder,  and 
now  she  decided  that  her  opportunity  had 
come  to  make  the  club  members  at  least 
cease  calling  her  “Poor  Miss  Pym." 
Without  waiting  for  her  fervor  to  cool, 
she  visited  the  chairman  of  the  club  pro- 
gramme committee,  and  accepted  the  task 
that  had  been  set  for  her  some  time  since. 

“ I am  so  glad,  Miss  Pym."  said  tbe 
chairman.  “ What  is  the  name  of  your 
paper?” 

Miss  Pym  had  not  thought  of  a title 
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up  to  that  moment, but,  remembering  that 
the  club  was  strictly  literary,  she  replied 
without  hesitation,  “John  Milton.” 

“How  nice!”  the  chairman  exclaimed. 
“We  have  not  had  a paper  on  Milton  in 
an  age.” 

Then  Miss  Pym  went  home  and  locked 
her  doors  and  pulled  down  the  window- 
shades,  and  retired  to  her  bed-chamber. 
There,  at  a small  joggly  table,  with  pen- 
cil and  paper,  she  outlined  the  points  of 
her  essay.  John  Milton  did  not  trouble 
her  at  all.  It  would  be  simple  enough  to 
have  the  president  announce  her  change 
of  subject  when  she  stood  up  to  read  her 
paper.  There  were  precedents  enough 
for  such  surprises.  Had  not  Mrs.  Syl- 
vester Bangs,  of  Philadelphia,  addressed 
the  club  on  “Old  Silver”  instead  of 
“ Tolstoi,”  when  she  dazzled  Brock  way 
by  her  visit  last  winter?  And  did  not  the 
first  American  man  of  letters  suddenly 
change  his  mind  a few  years  ago,  and  give 
a Chicago  audience  a lecture  on  “ Richard 
III.,”  when  his  announced  theme  was 
“ American  Politics  ”?  And  wasn’t  it  all 
the  same  to  the  Chicago  audience?  She 
was  determined  to  read  a paper  about 
somebody  she  knew  all  about,  and  that 
somebody  was  Miss  Pamela  Pym. 

Miss  Pym  worked  hard  at  her  paper, 
neglecting  everything  else.  She  forgot 
to  send  a basket  of  goodies  to  the  Sun- 
day-school picnic;  she  left  off  visiting  the 
sick  of  the  neighborhood ; she  wore  her 
second-best  bonnet  to  church  on  Sun- 
days. All  the  world  wondered.  But  when 
the  Friday  afternoon  came  upon  which 
her  paper  was  to  be  read,  Pamela  Pym 
was  read}',  and  in  her  best  bonnet.  Her 
paper,  neatly  written  on  legal  cap,  was 
bound  together  by  blue  ribbon  which 
was  tied  in  a generous  knot,  allowing 
its  streamers  to  be  seen  even  by  those  who 
sat  in  the  back  part  of  the  room,  farthest 
away  from  the  essayist,  who  stood  by  the 
front  window,  her  back  to  the  light. 

The  president's  announcement  that 
Miss  Pym  had  decided  to  substitute  for 
her  paper  on  John  Milton  one  called  “ A 
Plain  Question  ” was  received  with  some- 
thing like  a flutter,  but  there  was  not  any 
sign  of  disapproval.  The  first  fault  found 
by  the  club  critics,  when  it  had  been  read, 
was  that  Miss  Pvm's  paper  was  too  short; 
hut  that  did  not  matter,  for  the  lively 
discussion  which  followed  more  than 
made  up  for  its  brevity.  But  the  essayist 
may  as  well  speak  for  herself. 


“A  PLAIN  QUESTION. 

“The  subject  of  this  brief  and  inade- 
quate sketch  was  born  on  the  lltli  day 
of  February,  1850,  at  Diana  Springs, 
Wisconsin.  The  parents  of  the  child 
were  substantial  people  of  good  charac- 
ter and  many  virtues,  but  I will  not  en- 
large upon  them;  their  names, as  Bartlett’s 
Familiar  Quotations  so  beautifully  says, 

Have  been  carved  for  many  a year 
On  the  tomb. 

Their  child,  having  nothing  else  to  do 
in  her  young  days,  grew  and  flourished, 
and  although  she  stopped  growing  when 
she  was  sixteen  years  old,  she  continued 
to  flourish,  and,  what  is  more,  she  still 
flourishes,  and  I may  as  well  say  now  as 
ever  that  she  stands  here  before  you,  and 
that  her  name  is  the  same  as  the  names 
carved  upon  the  aforesaid  tombstones,  for 
she  has  uever  married  !”  (Stifled  laughter 
and  applause.) 

“She— or  I,  for  I will  now  come  out 
and  say  ‘I’ — never  married,  for  reasons 
not  known  to  herself  or  any  one  else;  but 
the  fact  remains.  No  one  disputes  it. 
Very  well;  let  us  proceed.”  (Silence  and 
deep  attention.) 

“ I am  in  perfect  health.  From  prop- 
erty left  me  by  my  parents  and  the  sav- 
ings of  ten  years  of  school- teaching  in 
Kent’s  District  I have  a steady  and  .suf- 
ficient income.  My  home  is  exactly 
suited  to  my  wants;  my  garden  is  upon 
the  most  productive  spot  of  ground  in 
the  State  ; I am  surrounded  by  kindly 
neighbors  and  friends  ; I am  a humble 
member  of  the  church,  and  a charter 
member  of  the  Woman's  Literary  Club 
of  Brockway.”  (Great  applause.) 

“ And  yet  inv  friends,  neighbors,  and 
acquaintances,  church  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  fellow  club  members,  call  me 
continually,  whenever  they  speak  of  me, 
‘Poor  Miss  Pvm!’”  (Sensation.) 

“This  is  my  ‘Plain  Question’:  why 

4 Poor  Miss  Pym  '? 

“ Six  weeks  ago  I harbored  in  my  house 
a poor  German  woman,  my  servant  once, 
who  fled  to  me  for  protection  against  a 
brutal,  murderous  husband.  I cared  for 
her  and  her  poor  infant  for  a few  days. 
She  told  me  she  had  never  had  a civil 
word  from  her  husband,  that  he  hated 
and  abused  her,  and  that  she  no  longer 
had  any  wifely  feelings  toward  him,  that 
she  longed  to  be  rid  of  him  forever. 
When  his  drunken  spree  was  over  he 
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came,  and  she  went  weeping  away  with 
Him  to  their  home  of  misery  and  discord. 
I was  left  in  my  quiet  home,  thankful  in 
heart,  yet  even  Mary  Wagon  wither,  the 
despised,  beaten  wife,  as  she  limped  away 
carrying  her  baby,  with  the  great  brute 
of  a man  fairly  driving  her  along,  spoke 
to  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  met  her 
on  the  road,  gratefully  of  the  help  given 
her  by  4 Poor  Miss  Pym  ’ ! 

44  While  poor  Mary  was  yet  in  my  house 
there  came  to  me  from  the  East  a faded 
little  woman,  the  friend  and  playmate  of 
my  childhood.  Her  son,  a boy  of  eigh- 
teen years,  she  had  left  at  a sanitarium, 
and  on  her  way  home  she  came  to  see 
me.  She  is  a widow,  and  mourns  with- 
out comfort  the  husband  of  her  youth ; 
and  now  her  son,  who  should  be  the  de- 
light of  her  years,  is  a wreck  through 
cigarettes  and  strong  drink.  I cheered 
her  up  as  well  as  I could,  and  kept  her 
with  me  two  weeks.  When  she  went 
away  a black  cloud  seemed  to  have  been 
lifted  from  the  house.  Well,  she  wrote 
my  cousin — and  my  cousin  sent  the  letter 
to  me — and  in  it  she  spoke  very  kindly 
and  gratefully  of  4 Poor  Miss  Pym  ’! 

“Last  winter  when  I visited  Chicago 
I staid  at  the  boarding-house  of  an  old 
friend,  paying,  of  course,  the  usual  rates 
for  my  very  good  accommodations.  My 
friend  is  a year  younger  than  I am,  but 
she  is  a thin,  overworked,  nervous  shadow 
of  a woman,  having  lived  the  life  of  a 
slave  for  the  last  ten  years  in  a great 
city  boarding-house.  Her  husband,  who 
is  called  ‘The  Judge’  for  some  unknown 
reason,  is  a portly,  comfortable- looking 
rnan  of  fifty  - six,  who  for  some  reason, 
also  unaccountable,  has  been  on  the  in- 
valid list  for  years.  He  sits  in  his  easy- 
chair  and  makes  himself  disagreeable  to 
the  boarders  most  of  the  time.  There 
are  two  overdressed  and  underbred  daugh- 
ters, who  come  down  stairs  in  curl  papers 
every  day  about  ten  o’clock,  and  pass 
their  waking  hours  in  strumming  on 
the  piano,  and  other  occupations  quite  as 
useful  and  agreeable  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  the  kitchen  the  poor  tired  lit- 
tle wife  and  mother  toils,  with  incompetent 
servants  as  companions;  from  her  own 
family  she  receives  no  help,  and  not  even 
considerate  treatment. 

“When  4 The  Judge1  deigned  to  ad- 
dress me.  just  before  I came  home,  he 
jocularly  condoled  with  me  over  the  fact 
that  I still  remained  unmarried.  4 Never 


mind,  though,’  he  said.  4 While  there  is 
life  there  is  hope!1  ‘Now,  Elias,’  pro- 
tested his  anxious-eyed  little  wife,  ‘don't 
bother  Poor  Miss  Pym !’  I looked  at  the 
two,  and  didn’t  know  whether  to  laugh 
or  to  cry;  but  the  two  giggling  daugh- 
ters, who  were  present,  decided  me,  and  I 
did  neither. 

“Now  I ask,  why  ‘Poor  Miss  Pym’? 
No  one  need  answer — it  is  Poor  Miss  Pym 
because  I am  not  married!  But  why  de- 
plore that  fact?  Every  one  with  a ray 
of  common-sense  knows  that  happiness 
or  unhappiness  is  not  dependent  upon 
experience.  Born  with  a happy  disposi- 
tion, any  one  will  be  happy.  We  can 
learn  by  experience,  but  are  not  made 
happy  by  it.  I object  to  the  universal 
idea  that  a woman  who  remains  single  is 
an  object  of  pity.  I ask  this  assembly 
to  discuss  this  question  fairly,  and  when 
the  discussion  is  over,  I hope  our  minds 
will  be  cleared  of  some  nonsense.” 

No  cold  description  can  give  an  idea  of 
the  discussion  which  followed  Miss  Pym ‘s 
paper.  In  the  first  place,  every  club  mem- 
ber felt  inwardly  indignant  at  the  bold 
hurling  down  by  Miss  Pym  of  all  club 
precedents,  by  bringing  before  it  a prac- 
tical question,  and  demanding  a discus- 
sion limited  to  the  ideas  of  those  present. 
Manifestly  Miss  Pym  had  not  “prepared  " 
her  paper  on  the  accepted  lines.  She  had 
thought  it  out  and  written  it,  and  then 
read  it  in  such  an  emphatic  and  deter- 
mined manner  as  to  appeal  personally  to 
every  hearer.  But  in  the  excitement  of 
discussing  the  paper  all  this  was  forgot- 
ten. 

Many  were  the  excuses  lamely  ad- 
vanced. Much  blame  was  laid  to  the  fact 
that  “ old  maid  ” has  so  long  been  a term 
of  opprobrium.  One  woman  advanced 
the  idea  that  the  paper  showed  a lack  of 
humor,  and  that  this  was  the  main  cause 
of  the  writer’s  indignation.  Miss  Pym 
resented  this  charge,  and  declared  that 
the  lack  of  humor  was  on  the  side  of 
married  women,  and  men  too;  they  fail- 
ed to  see  the  grim  irony  of  giving  sym- 
pathy unsought  to  one  who  had  es- 
caped the  burdens  that  were  often  crush- 
ing them. 

The  war  of  words  lasted  until  the  tea- 
tray  was  clinking  outside  the  doors,  and 
then  Mrs.  Bundy  had  the  closing  words. 

It  was  clear,  she  said,  that  the  com- 
munity had  unwittingly  offended  one  of 
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its  most  loved  and  useful  members  by  a 
foolish  and  inexcusable  form  of  speech, 
and  she  offered  a resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  carried,  that  hereafter  the 
practice  of  saying  “Poor  Miss  Pym” 
should  be  discontinued  by  all  club  mem- 
bers, and  discouraged  in  their  families 
and  among  their  friends. 

Miss  Pym  beamed  upou  the  club  from 
her  seat  next  to  the  president,  and  dur- 
ing the  informal  tea-drinking,  with  which 
ail  club  meetings  in  Brock  way  closed, 
she  was  busy  receiving  congratulations 
upon  the  stand  she  had  made  and  its  evi- 
dent success.  She  went  home  a proud 
and  happy  woman,  the  one  crumpled 
rose  leaf  which  had  annoyed  her  quiet 
existence  having  been  smoothed  out. 

That  evening  Miss  Pym’s  paper  was  the 
topic  of  discussion  at  twenty  tea  tables, 
for  Brock  way  adhered  to  the  fashion  of 
mid-day  dinner.  The  conclusion  reach- 
ed at  all  of  them  may  be  illustrated  by 
that  at  the  minister’s  well-spread  board. 

“ I don't  blame  her  at  all  for  protesting 
against  such  a foolish  practice,”  said  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bundy.  “It  is  really  a shame, 
and  I shall  allow  no  one  in  this  house  to 


continue  the  reprehensible  habit.  Poor 
Miss  Pvm!'’ 

“Why,  Mr.  Bundy,'’  exclaimed  his 
wife,  “you  have  said  it  yourself!  I 
don't  see  how  we  are  going  to  break  off 
from  such  a long-used  custom,  but  we 
must  try,  just  to  please  Poor  Miss  Pym.” 

There  was  a minute’s  silence,  and  then 
a general  laugh  around  the  big  table. 
“I  am  afraid  we  can  never  get  over  it,” 
plaintively  said  Mrs.  Bundy.  “ But  why?” 

“There  is  something  back  of  every 
sobriquet  or  nickname  or  descriptive  ex- 
pression which  is  popularly  adopted,” 
said  the  minister,  in  his  Sunday  voice. 
“There  is  in  our  good  sister  some  un- 
conscious appeal  to  the  sympathy,  some- 
thing beyond  ordinary  vision,  for  no  one 
could  be  more  cl  leery  and  wholesome 
than  Miss  Pym.  Perhaps  it  is  a subtle 
understanding  of  her  sensitive,  proud 
nature,  that  which  causes  her  to  repel 
the  coarse  and  ready  word  of  sympathy, 
which  somehow  makes  us  give  her  the 
name  she  abhors.  For  this  reason,  I 
fear,  it  is  going  to  he  very  hard  for  us  to 
do  such  a simple  thing  as  to  cease  saying 
4 Poor  Miss  Pym.’  ” 


INDIA’S  THRESHOLD 


BY  JULIAN  RALPH 


IF  one  could  have  his  way  when  about 
to  study  a country,  my  plan  would  be 
to  drop  into  the  middle  of  it.  Japan 
is  the  only  Oriental  land  which  shows 
itself  at  its  own  front  door;  or,  in  other 
words,  Yokohama  alone,  of  ail  the  great 
Oriental  ports,  is  not  nondescript.  It  is 
Japanese,  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese, 
and  it  throws  Japan  suddenly  and  fully 
before  you  when  you  enter  the  harbor, 
as  startlingly  as  a bombshell  throws  tire 
against  a black  sky  at  night. 

The  other  great  Oriental  ports  are  the 
hold -alls  of  creation,  where  all  sorts  of 
peoples  from  everywhere  live  in  Euro- 
pean houses  and  travel  about  in  tram- 
cars,  rickshas,  and  carriages.  They  are 
the  Midway  Plaisances  of  the  earth— so 
many  Boweries,  as  it  were,  in  which  you 
may  taste  many  lands,  but  get  vour  (ill  of 
none.  For  this  reason,  after  a half-hour's 
glance  at  Bombay's  hodgepodge  of  half- 
naked  blacks,  and  white  men  in  London 


suits,  of  modern  shops,  and  barbers  ply- 
ing their  trade  on  the  pavements,  I de- 
termined not  to  stop  there  longer  than  a 
night,  and  not  to  see  the  native  quarter, 
lest  my  first  impressions  of  the  Indians  be 
confused  by  undetected  European  influ- 
ences. But  promises  to  one’s  self  may  be 
broken  without  offending  the  other  party, 
and  the  wisest  traveller  is  he  who  makes 
the  fewest  plans,  and  alters  them  when  it 
seems  best  to  do  so.  In  this  way  I trav- 
elled in  India,  and  since  then  have  begun 
my  record  by  describing  the  voyage  after 
harboring  the  suspicion  that  I was  half  a 
century  too  late  at  the  task.  And  now  I 
am  going  to  write  my  impressions  of  Bom- 
bay because  at  the  end  of  a long  tour  it 
is  borne  on  me  that  there  I go*  my  stran- 
gest and  most  interesting  experiences. 
Bombay  is  well  worth  a book  by  itself. 
No  other  place  contains  so  much  of  what 
one  goes  to  India  to  see.  Of  all  cities  it 
is  the  largest,  liveliest,  queerest  mixture 
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of  races  and  rendezvous  of  inharmonious 
influences  in  the  East. 

From  the  sea  it  looks  so  commonplace 
a civilized  port  that  I can  remember  no- 
thing about  the  harbor  so  peculiar  as  the 
two  white  monitors  at  anchor  there,  and 
perhaps  a certain  huddle  of  small  junks 
and  Egyptian  - looking  sail-boats.  After 
one  has  seen  a Chinese  harbor  floored 
with  bent-up  hulls  and  forested  with 
stranger  masts  and  sails,  nothing  else  of 
the  sort  can  quicken  his  pulses.  But  Bom- 
bay is  not  without  its  own  triumph  of  ec- 
centricity. It  is  called  the  Custom  House. 
I am  not  afraid  to  call  it  a robber’s  lair, 
though  when  my  friend  Mr.  Weldon 
suggested  that  he  was  being  fleeced  there, 
the  half-bleached  official  who  was  victim- 
izing him  warned  him  to  be  very  careful 
how  he  was  speaking  of  government. 

Black  clouds  or  shrieking  winds  could 
not  have  interrupted  the  pleasure  of  us 
passengers  more  than  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  huge  sheets  of  paper  called  cus- 
tom-house declaration  forms  that  con- 
fronted us  before  we  reached  Bombay. 
Notour  own  past  masters  in  the  levying 
of  duties — not  even  the  late  Mr.  Dingley — 
ever  conceived  a plan  for  carding  a pas- 
senger’s baggage  with  a finer-toothed  in- 
strument than  this  form  which  we  all 
got.  We  had  to  declare  our  watches  and 
chains,  rings  and  cuff-buttons,  our  cam- 
eras, pistols,  cartridges,  even  the  value 
of  our  clothing.  We  were  commanded 
to  specify  our  toys,  perfumery,  photo- 
graphs of  distant  kith  and  kin,  type-writ- 
ers, bicycles,  field-glasses,  pens,  pencils, 
and  other  drawing  and  writing  instru- 
ments, air  and  spring  guns,  clocks,  and 
stationery.  And  this  was  in  addition  to 
the  usual  dutiable  list  of  liquors,  wines, 
cigars,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco,  which  men 
conceal,  lie  about,  or  acknowledge  at 
other  places — according  to  their  bringing 
up.  However,  when  a frightful  despond- 
ency and  chill  of  the  heart  had  settled 
upon  all  who  were  new  to  the  experience, 
they  were  bidden  to  look  at  the  back  of 
the  declaration  sheet,  where  they  were 
informed  that  all  the  necessary  impedi- 
menta of  a traveller,  if  in  actual  use,  were 
exempted  from  duty.  Our  hearts  light- 
ened, our  spirits  rose,  and  every  guileless 
traveller  new  to  India  spread  himself  or 
herself  in  acknowledging,  down  to  the 
minutest  detail,  all  the  articles  he  or  she 
was  bringing  in. 

Our  early  ancestors  in  Eden  were  not 


more  simple  than  we.  It  was  a holy,  a 
lovely,  and  a moving  sight  to  see  fifty 
overcivilized  persons  of  this  wicked  cen- 
tury banishing  guile  and  deceit,  and  vy- 
ing with  one  another,  for  the  first  time 
in  some  cases  since  they  were  tender 
babes,  in  declaring  openly  and  honestly 
everything  which  they  had  previously 
intended  to  smuggle  in.  Our  sensations 
were  beatific;  for  myself,  I can  say  that 
as  I boldly  wrote  down  my  pistol  and  the 
few  yards  of  Turkish  embroidery  I had 
bought  in  Aden,  I felt  as  I did  when  I 
came  trustfully  to  my  mother’s  knee  and 
owned  that  it  was  I who  had  emptied  the 
six  pots  of  jam  which  had  so  mysteriously 
disappeared.  All  of  us  revelled  in  the 
keen  delight  of  the  all-but-forgotten  sen- 
sation of  unfrocked  ingenuousness. 

Next  day  we  formed  a queue  before  the 
high  railing  behind  which  the  mahogany- 
colored  customs’  men  stood  m ambush, 
like  brigands  behind  the  rocks  of  a moun- 
tain pass.  We  had  lost  our  names  along 
with  everything  else  we  had  imported 
into  India,  and  were  known,  like  convicts, 
by  our  numbers.  As  each  stripped  and 
helpless  passenger  came  trustingly  up 
and  acknowledged  his  number,  the  official 
highwaymen  produced  the  requisite  sheet, 
and  the  passenger  saw  that  nearly  every 
item  had  been  carried  forward  with  fig- 
ures representing  the  impost  levied  upon 
each  instance  of  candor.  Let  no  Ameri- 
can flatter  himself  that  we  know  the  sci- 
ence of  protection.  We  are  but  bunglers 
at  it.  We  have  never  reached  the  height 
of  playing  upon  the  noblest  instincts  of 
mankind  with  cunning. 

A fresh  cry  came  as  each  passenger 
felt  his  wound. 

“ Oh,  Isay  !”  they  clamored.  “ I’ve  only 
a dozen  cartridges,  and  they  cost  less  than 
you  charge  for  duty!”  “Look  here,  a 
camera  in  use  is  exempt!”  “Oh,  come, 
now,  you  have  taxed  everything,  yet  I 
have  not  a single  article  which  is  not 
exempt!” 

“No  time  for  talk,”  said  the  officials. 
“Pay  the  money  quickly,  or  stand  aside. 
If  any  mistake  has  been  made,  you  can 
appeal  to  the  authorities.” 

As  a rule,  the  law  - respecting  patient 
English  said  nothing  after  the  fii-st  wail 
of  anguish.  The  idea  of  staying  in 
plague-stricken  Bombavto  wring  money 
out  of  a government  was  quite  as  gro- 
tesque as  the  original  infliction.  Even 
Mr.  Weldon  simply  asked  for  another 
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blank  form,  to  take  to  America.  I sup- 
posed he  wanted  it  to  carry  as  a Heidel- 
berg student  flaunts  a duelling  scar,  to 
show  what  he  had  been  through;  but  he 
said  I was  mistaken. 

“ I wrant  to  take  it  home,”  he  said,  “ to 
prove  that  we  Americans  are  not  the  only 
victims  of  petty  persecution  by  a govern- 
ment.” 

In  riding  through  the  European  end  of 
Bombay  to  our  hotel  we  did  not  see  much 
that  was  peculiar,  but  when  we  secured 
our  room  we  found  it  to  be  a private  box 
before  which  a complex  drama  of  Asiatic 
life  was  constantly  on  exhibition.  As 
all  ceilings  must  be  high  and  all  apart- 
ments should  be  very  large,  to  distil  a 
little  comfort  out  of  a vast  area  of  suffo- 
cation in  a hot  climate,  we  had  given  to 
us  a room  in  which  six  sets  of  dancers 
could  work  out  the  figures  of  a quadrille. 
The  balcony  in  front  was  half  as  large, 
and  looked  down  upon  a busy  street  and 
out  upon  the  majestic  trees  that  bordered 
a park.  Through  a break  in  the  tree-line 
we  commanded  a fine  view  of  the  park, 
and  altogether  we  got  the  most  appe- 
tizing glimpses  of  the  life  of  a city  peo- 
pled with  a greater  variety  of  nationali- 
ties that  are  strange  to  us  than  are  to  be 
found  in  equal  numbers  in  any  other 
place.  For  Bombay  is  one  of  the  globe's 
great  capitals — a millionaire  among  cities. 

The  native  coolies  outnumbered  all 
others  in  the  processions  before  our  bal- 
cony. They  revealed  so  much  of  their 
bodies  that  a bright  noblewoman  of  Amer- 
ican birth  declared  it  to  be  “a  city  of 
Adams  and  Eves.”  Each  man  was 
wrapped  in  a single  piece  of  dirty  cot- 
ton, so  clumsily  that  his  polished  black 
legs  were  uncovered  below  the  thighs,  or 
else  he  had  on  a cotton  coat,  open  in  front, 
and  a cloth  around  his  loins.  Many  were 
squatting  on  the  pavements  like  birds, 
with  their  faces  just  above  their  knees. 
Others  were  carrying  leaking  skins  filled 
out  with  water  as  they  had  been  filled 
in  life  with  flesh  and  bones.  Others 
lolled  upon  square  two- wheeled  carts 
hauled  by  buffaloes  or  by  those  always 
small  and  often  tiny  hump-backed  bulls 
and  cows  upon  which  we  look  with  rev- 
erential eyes  in  Barn  urn's  circus.  They 
are  sacred,  as  they  are  called  in  the  cir- 
cuses and  “zoos.”  yet  they  serve  man 
with  constant  drudgery,  and  are  as  com- 
mon as  the  horses  in  our  streets,  whose 
places  they  till  in  India.  They  are  con- 


sidered sacred  because  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  ancient  lawmakers,  who  saw  that  if 
they  came  to  be  killed  for  their  hides  and 
meat,  the  people  would  deprive  them- 
selves of  their  most  useful  and,  practical- 
ly, in  fact,  their  only  draught  animals 
and  beasts  of  burden. 

Before  we  turned  to  the  external  pan- 
orama Mr.  Weldon  and  I spent  a few  mo- 
ments in  viewing  what  we  called  “our 
largest  bed  room  in  the  world.”  It  was 
18  feet  high,  25  feet  long,  and,  with  its 
annexes,  much  wider  than  its  length. 
It  contained  two  beds,  a bureau,  a ward- 
robe, a table,  and  the  inevitable  punkah. 
The  punkah  w as  a large  fan  hung  from  a 
beam  of  teakwood,  and  dressed  for  a 
Parisian  boudoir  in  w hat  looked  like  the 
frilled  bottom  of  a lady's  skirt.  Off  each 
end  of  the  bed  room  was  a large  toilet 
and  bath  room,  and  beyond  the  front 
windows,  within  what  the  house  agents 
call  “ easy  walking  distance,”  was  the  skv- 
roofed  balcony,  with  its  fringe  of  trees, 
dotted  all  over,  as  if  with  some  species  of 
black  fruit,  by  chattering  crows.  Thence- 
forth these  preyed  upon  our  breakfasts, 
and  would  have  stolen  our  watches  and 
rings  while  we  slept  had  we  not  barred 
them  out. 

We  did  not  know  then  (how  could  we?) 
that  we  wrere  to  see  hawks  and  monkeys 
as  familiar,  peacocks  almost  as  common, 
that  apes  would  swing  along  beside  us  on 
some  country  roads— in  fact,  that  we  were 
in  a land  where  few  animals  are  molest- 
ed and  innumerable  varieties  abound. 

While  we  studied  our  surroundings,  a 
young  man  clad  in  white  from  head  to 
naked  toes,  but  with  both  ends  cut  out  of 
coal,  presented  himself  in  our  room  and 
remarked, 

“My  brudder.” 

“ Am  I your  brother?”  I asked. 

“No,  sawb,”  said  he,  for  so  they  all 
say  “sahib.” 

“ Where  is  your  brother  ?” 

“ He  come.” 

I called  Mr.  Weldon,  and  asked  him  to 
study  this  new  situation.  In  ten  min- 
utes this  gifted  artist  elicited  the  words 
“hotel”  and  “Sahib  Butler,”  and  ex- 
plained to  me  that  the  man  had  come  to 
call  on  a Mr.  Butler  in  the  hotel.  He 
took  our  visitor  by  the  arm. 

“You're  all  right,”  said  Mr.  Weldon. 
“That  is,  you've  got  the  right  church, 
but  you're  in  the  wrong  pew,”  and  led 
him— both  men  bowing  and  smiling  like 
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of  gold-brocaded  stuffs,  and  some  are  even 
jewelled. 

Since  all  white  travellers  in  hot  coun- 
tries are  cautioned  to  keep  their  abdomens 
covered  warmly,  nothing  astonished  me 
more  than  to  see  the  million  bare  stomachs 
of  the  native  men  and  women.  These 
you  may  see,  but  not  the  faces  of  any 
but  the  poorest,  hardest  worked  among 
the  women.  They  wear  no  fixed  cover- 
ing as  the  Turks  and  Egyptians  do,  but 
pull  the  cloth  of  their  shawls  across  their 
faces  whenever  men  are  by.  The  head- 
gear  of  the  women  varies  with  different 
Indiau  races,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is 
made  of  the  end  of  the  same  great  piece 
of  cloth  which  forms  their  skirt,  there 
being  enough  of  it  to  be  carried  up  from 
the  waist  and  over  the  head,  whence  it 
falls  into  a coveriug  for  both  the  body 
and  the  arms.  Those  who  can  afford  it 
wear  their  arms  outside  this,  and  then 
fling  a shawl  or  veil  over  their  heads 
and  trunks.  I bought  some  of  these 
cloths,  and  found  that  the  dress  pieces 
were  eight  yards  long,  of  double  width, 
the  veils  being  of  the  same  width,  but 
only  four  yards  in  length. 

Elsewhere  I will  write  in  greater  detail 
of  the  jewelry  of  the  women  in  the  na- 
tive crowds — the  masses.  They  some- 
times wear  pounds  and  pounds  of  it,  and 
it  is  mainly  silver.  The  guide-books  tell 
of  an  alligator  in  whose  stomach  forty 
pounds  of  silver  jewelry  was  found,  but 
whether  he  had  eaten  a mother  and 
daughters  or  merely  one  daughter  they 
do  not  say.  With  these  trinkets  fathers 
dower  their  girls.  In  these  the  poorest 
husbands  invest  their  savings  if  any  sur- 
plus remains.  By  what  a wife  wears  a 
family's  wealth  is  calculated  among  the 
plain  people.  In  no  other  land  is  so 
much  jewelry  worn.  Nowhere  else  are 
women  so  decked  out.  They  would 
sheathe  their  limbs  with  silver  if  they 
could  afford  to  do  so,  and  the  more  they 
prosper  the  nearer  they  come  to  being 
silver-plated. 

Put  silver  against  ebony  or  black  vel- 
vet and  you  will  see  how  effective  it  is 
against  their  skins.  For  the  Indians  are 
as  black  as  our  negroes,  with  all  the  vary- 
ing shades  of  our  blacks,  but  with  a rud- 
dy instead  of  a blue  and  metallic  under- 
tone. Their  complexions  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  were  exhibited  were  things 
for  which  I was  not  prepared.  In  the 
European  part  of  the  city  I soon  became 
Voi.  XCIX.-Nn  r>94  —106 


accustomed  to  seeing  men  bathing  in  the 
waterfrom  the  drinking  fountains.  They 
removed  everything  except  their  breech- 
clouts,  and  stood  before  each  tap,  pouring 
water  over  their  shining  bronze  bodies 
out  of  their  palms  or  the  drinking-cups. 
Many  of  the  smaller  children  were  as 
bare  as  they  were  born,  and  of  the  count- 
less men  and  women  one  saw  squatting 
on  their  heels  along  the  streets  and  roads, 
it  often  seemed  at  the  first  glance  as  though 
the  ones  who  had  the  most  clothes  were 
holding  in  their  laps  all  that  they  pos- 
sessed. Bathing,  wherever  there  is  a 
river,  lake,  or  pond,  is  a religious  as  well 
as  a sanitary  act,  and  the  traveller  fre- 
quently sees  a large  fraction  of  a city’s 
population  in  the  water  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  day,  and  here  Modesty  appears  in 
somewhat  the  guise  we  know  her:  only 
the  men  and  a few  of  the  elderly  women 
— the  humblest  widows,  perhaps— bare 
their  trunks.  Never  one  of  either  sex  is 
wholly  unclad. 

The  caste  marks  of  the  Hindoos  were 
interesting.  These  they  paint  upon  their 
foreheads  after  they  have  bathed  each 
morning.  Some  wore  a mere  dot  of  blue 
or  yellow  close  to  the  root  of  the  nose. 
Others  exhibited  a crescent  half  around 
the  dot,  but  others  still  were  streaked  with 
yellow  lines  not  only  on  their  brows,  but 
on  their  necks,  as  one  sees  Maoris  decked 
in  ancient  pictures.  There  are  too  many 
caste  marks  for  enumeration  here,  too 
many  castes,  too  many  complex  and  deli- 
cate rules  to  separate  each  from  all  the 
others.  In  this  study  lies  the  whole  of 
the  strangeness  of  India  from  core  to 
outermost  surface  and  farthermost  edge. 
Huge  books  have  been  written  without 
telling  it  all.  To  govern  India  without 
disturbing  caste  is  the  work  which  Eng- 
land has  set  for  herself,  and  is  the  nicest, 
tenderest,  most  difficult,  and  the  most 
nearly  impossible  problem  in  government 
that  ever  confronted  the  conquerors  of  a 
race. 

Many  of  the  native  streets  of  Bombay 
were  bordered  by  tall  European  - like 
houses,  galleried  and  humming  with  life, 
but  miles  of  other,  meaner  streets  were 
lined  with  one -story  houses,  each  a 
block  long,  and  made  up  of  shops  with- 
out doors  or  windows,  which  suggested 
open  jaws  and  symbolized  the  hunger 
of  their  owners.  Everywhere  the  mot- 
ley million,  that  seemed  to  have  torn 
a rainbow  in  pieces  to  clothe  itself,  pat- 
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tered  barefoot  up  and  down  the  earthen 
middle  of  each  road,  all  jabbering  so  that 
the  noise  was  as  of  a swarming  of  big 
bees.  The  roads  are  earthen  because  the 
feet  that  trample  them  are  bare.  Stones 
would  blister  even  those  horny  soles  in 
India's  heat. 

Ox-carts,  strange  two- wheeled  carriages 
painted  all  over  like  ivory  inlay-work, 
prehistoric- looking  square  coupes,  and 
the  victoria- shaped  cabs  of  the  white 
handful,  forced  openings  through  the 
black  swarm  mainly  by  the  yelling  of  the 
drivers.  Barbers  shaved  their  customers 
on  the  ground  in  open  spaces  or  vacant 
lots,  mechanics  sweated  over  their  tools  in 
their  own  road  side  shop-holes,  merchants 
lounged  in  good  clothes  witli  their  clerks 
and  customers  on  the  raised  floors  of  their 
shops;  and  everywhere  was  the  distinc- 
tive odor  of  the  East — a pungent  blend 
of  the  smells  of  frying  fat,  sandal  wood, 
and  humanity. 

The  women  and  girls  carried  the  babies 
astride  of  their  hips — usually  the  left  hip 
— with  a hand  on  each  baby’s  back  to 
keep  it  there,  and  to  hunch  it  up  in  place 
as  often  as  it  slipped  down.  This  spread 
out  the  little  bare  brownies  as  if  they  were 
spitted,  but  an  Indian  baby’s  equanimity 
is  a match  for  whatever  befalls.  Red 
turbans,  white  turbans,  parti  colored  tur- 
bans, little  stingy  turbans  and  immense 
turbans,  turbans  wound  around  flat  fez- 
zes, others  encircling  high  and  pointed 
fezzes,  all  bobbed  along  among  plain 
fezzes,  flat  and  embroidered  caps,  the 
shiny  black  tubular  tiles  that  made  the 
Parsees  seem  like  steam-men  with  smoke- 
stacks, and,  finally,  the  cloth  caps  of  the 
boy  babies,  each  with  a flap  behind  like 
a magnified  beaver’s  tail. 

Here  and  there  were  gimcrack  temples, 
blue,  yellow,  aud  white,  and  daubed  with 
loud  patterns  and  pictures.  All  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  native  city  screamed  as  if  it 
felt  the  same  pain  that  it  gave  its  behold- 
ers. For  an  hour  I wondered  what  it 
reminded  me  of.  I knew  I had  seen  or 
dreamed  something  like  it,  and  that  it 
could  not  have  been  architecture.  Then 
I remembered  the  cookies  made  for  chil- 
dren in  Germany  — gingerbread  with 
white,  blue,  and  yellow  icing  trickled 
over  it.  That  was  it.  Without  reading 
or  asking  a word.  I knew  that  a Ger- 
man baker  planned  nearly  the  whole  of 
Bombay. 

Small  native  policemen  in  blue  coats, 


yellow  mushroom  hats,  and  carrying  yel- 
low-handled black  billies  lounged  in  ev- 
ery scene.  Haggard  girls,  clad  in  dirt 
and  fringed  in  rags,  danced,  with  little 
foot  movement,  but  much  body  posing,  to 
the  music  of  drums  monotonously  beaten 
by  themselves.  Men  strode  about  with 
pyramids  of  brightly  polished  brass  pots 
on  their  heads,  or  with  wide  and  shallow 
baskets  set  on  at  one  side  where  the  loads 
were,  with  the  other  six  or  eight  tenths  of 
the  basket  out  in  the  air  at  a picturesque 
angle.  Early  in  our  first  tour  of  the  city 
we  saw  a woman  bearing  some  burden 
upon  her  head,  and  vowed  we  had  never 
seen  a human  being  with  so  noble  a car- 
riage. Before  we  left  Bombay  w’e  saw 
thousands  of  women  carrying  crown 
loads,  and  we  came  to  perceive  that  prac- 
tically all  the  poor  women,  young  and 
old,  wralked  with  the  utmost  grace  and 
dignity — the  perfection  of  human  beauty 
of  movement. 

Oh,  if  Mr.  Weldon  could  only  put  that 
walk  into  a picture,  or  if  I had  the  power 
to  bring  it  really  to  the  general  compre- 
hension, what  a revolution  we  would 
work  in  America  and  England  ! What  an 
added  charm  of  what  inestimable  value 
to  them  and  to  us  we  should  give  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  woman!  Could  our  girls 
all  see  a Mohammedan  or  Hindoo  dame 
or  girl  cross  a street,  and  know  that  her 
noble,  graceful  pose  of  body  and  sweep 
of  limb  came  of  carrying  burdens  on  her 
head,  we  should  hear  of  the  private  prac- 
tice of  this  simple  act  in  our  homes  and 
see  it  displace  the  calislhenic  exercises  in 
our  seminaries.  These  women  stand  as 
straight  as  lances.  Their  heads  are  held 
high,  their  breasts  are  thrown  forward, 
their  backs  are  level  and  straight,  and 
they  walk  with  long  easy  strides  that 
sum  up  all  the  grace  and  majesty  with 
which  motion  can  be  invested.  Their 
forms  show  what  health  and  strength 
come  of  their  practices.  Their  body  cloths 
are  usually  drawn  so  lightly  about  them 
that  every  line  of  each  one’s  shape  is  re- 
vealed. Thus  one  knows  that  the  great 
majority  are  beautifully  formed  women, 
with  all  the  sweeping  curves  that  our 
belles  boast,  or  rather  all  the  curves  ex- 
cept that  of  the  rounded  back  which  too 
many  of  our  girls  at  home  display. 

Here  and  there,  once  in  a great  while, 
I saw  shoes  upon  the  feet  of  men  and 
women.  I know  now  that  these  must 
have  been  men  of  the  middle  class  or 
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higher,  and  the  women  must  have  "been 
Eurasians  or  white  folks'  nurses.  Still 
less  frequently  I saw  sandals— some  be- 
ing mere  bits  of  leather  tied  on  with 
strings.  It  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
contradict  a traveller  who  reported  the 
whole  empire  as  barefoot.  The  millions 
are  so.  Even  the  billiard-marker  and 
the  manager  of  the  cafe  in  Watson’s  Ho- 
tel are  shoeless,  though  otherwise  the 
manager  dresses  as  I do.  The  waiters, 
the  clerks  in  many  stores,  and  the  bear- 
ers we  hired  waited  upon  us  at  table  and 
did  all  their  other  work  barefooted.  It 
is  said  by  many  that  the  plague  travels 
on  these  same  bare  feet — that  is  to  say, 
that  its  bacilli  attack  the  natives  there  in 
cracks,  scratches,  or  wounds,  by  means 
of  which  the  germs,  lying  about  in  the 
dirt,  get  into  the  blood  of  the  victims. 
In  truth  this  is  one  of  the  four  ways  by 
which  the  plague  is  taken.  Colonel  Sel- 
lers fancied  that  he  saw  “millions  in  it” 
for  whosoever  should  supply  the  people 
of  the  East  with  eye-lotion,  but  there  is  a 
bigger  fortune  in  shoeing  those  millions 
— or  would  be  if  they  had  the  money  with 
which  to  buy  shoes,  as  I notice  those  who 
have  the  means  do  already,  and  perhaps 
have  always  done. 


It  was  not  until  days  had  passed  that  I 
fully  realized  how  truly  Bombay  is  the 
omnium  gatherum  of  Asia,  that  here,  in 
one  city,  we  saw  all  the  peoples  of  India 
and  many  from  its  neighbor  lands.  No- 
where else — not  even  in  quainter,  older, 
more  picturesque,  and  mysterious  China 
— had  I seen  so  much  color,  so  many 
types,  such  differing  customs.  And  I 
knew  that  if  I staid  I should  see  an  al- 
most complete  reflection  of  the  manners 
and  ceremonies  of  the  whole  Orient — of 
the  very  early  Christians,  the  Jews  of  our 
Saviour’s  time,  the  Medes  and  Persians 
(kept  in  force  to-day  by  the  Parsees),  the 
most  ancient  practices  of  the  Hindoos,  of 
their  conquerors  the  Mussulmans,  of  the 
Chinese  — in  short,  of  nearly  all  that 
which  distinguishes  the  chief  peoples  of 
the  East  from  us  Occidentals. 

And  stay  we  did— with  the  black  pres- 
ence of  death  ever  near;  with  the  dead 
passing  constantly  by  among  the  living, 
whose  footsteps  were  dogged  by  the  epi- 
demic; with  the  hideous  vultures  ever  in 
the  tree -tops  waiting  for  the  fruit  of 
death;  with  the  fla^nes  of  funeral  pyres 
throwing  lurid  beams  across  the  sombre 
shadow  of  the  swift-moving  Black  Horse- 
man. 


AMERICA  IN  THE  PACIFIC  AND  FAR  EAST 

BY  JOHN  BARRETT, 

Late  United  States  Minister  to  Siam 


AMERICA’S  responsibility  in  the  Pa- 
cific is  the  all-absorbing  question  of 
the  hour.  No  issue  since  the  civil 
war  has  excited  such  acute  and  wide- 
spread interest.  It  will  be  the  main  bone 
of  contention  at  the  coming  session  of 
Congress.  It  has  given  birth  in  a new 
form  to  the  principle  of  expansion,  which, 
conceived  as  the  twilight  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  fades  away  into  the  dawn 
of  the  twentieth,  finds  a fitting  cradle 
and  nursery  in  the  vast  limits  of  the  Pa- 
cific, where  America's  opportunities  for 
commerce  and  influence  are  unrivalled  by 
those  of  any  other  nation. 

The  very  setting  and  environment  of 
the  Philippine  problem  lend  a certain 
charm  to  the  study  of  its  stern  realities. 
Mingled  with  the  politics,  the  commerce, 
and  the  plain  facts  of  the  situation  are 


the  romance,  mysticism,  and  glamour  of 
the  fabled  Orient.  With  the  stirring 
stories  of  the  bravery  of  our  soldiers  come 
quaint  tales  of  the  natives.  We  flavor 
our  dry  investigation  of  the  material  re- 
sources of  our  new  possessions  and  neigh- 
boring lands  with  researches  among  the 
old  legends  and  obscure  records  of  dark 
Castilian  sovereignty,  and  with  passing 
study  of  the  riches  of  gorgeous  India,  the 
yellow  hordes  of  far  Cathay,  and  the 
chrysanthemums  and  cherry  blossoms  of 
fair  Nipon.  In  the  Far  East,  as  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world,  is  mixed  the  in- 
tensely material  idea  of  the  present  with 
the  extremely  romantic  conception  of  the 
past. 

No  wonder  that  we  find  both  states- 
man and  society  woman,  laborer  and 
poet,  business  man  and  theorist,  interested 
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in  the  Philippines  and  Far  East!  The 
country  is  learning  a lesson  in  Pacific 
geography,  history,  peoples,  and  com- 
merce. Formerly  knowledge  of  these 
distant  seas  and  lands  was  confined  large- 
ly to  imagination,  fed  upon  the  pictures 
of  tall  pagodas,  naked  savages,  pagan 
idols,  and  jungle  scenes  of  monkeys,  boa- 
con  stridors,  and  lions  in  the  geographies 
and  Sabbath-school  books  of  our  youth. 
To-day  we  are  appreciating  that  Japan, 
Korea,  China,  Siam,  Java,  and  the  Philip- 
pines are  the  homes  of  millions  who  are 
as  keen  as  we  in  the  commercial  instinct, 
and  who  have  products  to  sell  and  wants 
to  be  supplied;  that  Yokohama,  Kob4, 
Shanghai,  Hong-kong,  Manila,  Bangkok, 
and  Singapore  are  not  merely  the  ren- 
dezvous of  countless  heathen,  but  great, 
thriving,  busy  trade  centres  and  capitals; 
that  their  harbors  are  thronged  not  only 
with  sampans  and  junks,  but  with  fleets 
of  steam-launches  and  modern  merchant 
craft;  that  up  and  down  that  wonderful 
coast-line,  which  winds  in  and  out  for 
over  4500  miles  from  Singapore  to  Vladi- 
vostok, more  steamers  ply  in  trade  ex- 
change from  point  to  point  than  along 
either  our  Pacific  or  Atlantic  coast;  and 
that  this  commerce  is  not  confined  to 
bartering  and  primitive  methods,  but 
reaches  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. carried  on  through  great  banks  and 
similar  agenciesJL^  With  these  material 
factors  we  find  in  nearly  every  city  pros- 
perous foreign  sections  with  Europeans 
and  Americans  living  in  comfort,  large 
and  hospitable  homes,  luxurious  clubs, 
provisions  for  all  kinds  of  athletic  sports, 
commodious  business  structures,  hotels, 
schools,  churches,  libraries,  museums, 
reading-rooms,  and  all  the  modern  con- 
veniences of  electric  light,  telephones, 
and  other  necessities  of  house  and  office, 
together  with  a score  of  agreeable  features 
of  life  which  are  characteristic  only  of 
the  East.  There  are  also  unhappy  influ- 
ences, and  life  may  not  be  so  enjoyable 
as  in  many  American  cities,  but  this  de- 
scription of  conditions  will  show  that  for- 
eigners make  the  most  of  their  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Orient,  and  are  far  from 
experiencing  an  unfortunate  lot.  The 
average  visitor  to  the  Far  East  is  not 
only  surprised  at  the  comforts  and  priv- 
ileges of  life  for  foreigners  and  prosper- 
ous natives,  but  often  goes  away  with 
too  rosy  a conception  of  the  actual  sur- 
roundings. 


If  the  tide  of  American  travel  that 
ebbs  and  flows  across  the  Atlantic  could 
be  diverted  for  one  season  to  the  Pacific, 
a great  work  of  education  would  be  ac- 
complished. Were  this  increasing  flood 
of  sight  seers  and  pleasure-seekers  that 
nearly  swamps  our  European  - bound 
steamers  and  pours  through  England 
and  the  Continent,  even  overflowing  into 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  this  experience  and  spfead 
its  inquisitive  force  over  Japan,  China, 
Siam,  Java,  and  the  Philippines,  and 
beyond  into  Burmah  and  British  India, 
the  Far  East  and  Asia  would  soon  cease 
to  be  a mysterious  unknown  part  of  the 
world,  and  yet  there  is  sufficient  to  be 
seen  and  studied  to  sustain  one’s  interest 
for  many  months.  Great  ocean  steamers 
constructed  especially  for  the  comfort  of 
passengers  touch  at  the  important  ports, 
and  connections  can  be  made  for  both 
America  and  Europe.  A man  can  go 
from  San  Francisco  to  London  by  the 
way  of  Asia  and  make  only  one  change. 
Good  hotels  are  now  found  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  and  the  discomforts  of  former 
days  are  no  longer  known. 

But  the  Far  East  and  Asia  of  yesterday, 
of  story,  legend,  and  fiction,  is  passing. 
There  has  been  a marvellous  change  dur- 
ing the  last  decade.  The  next  will  wit- 
ness a greater  one.  The  influence  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  is  asserting  itself  every- 
where. Not  only  is  the  English  language 
becoming  the  common  tongue  of  the  Asi- 
atic coast,  but  the  habits,  customs,  and 
methods  of  living  are  adapting  themselves 
to  foreign  conditions. 

I— PHASES  OF  ASIATIC  CHARACTER. 

There  is  too  common  a tendency  to  rate 
Asiatics  as  barbarians.  Without  any  at- 
tempt to  make  them  out  as  civilized  peo- 
ples or  to  hide  their  characteristic  faults, 
but  simply  to  give  them  credit  for  some 
virtues  which  they  possess  and  some  con- 
ditions which  prevail  but  are  not  gener- 
ally appreciated  in  Europe  and  America, 
I give  a few  conclusions  from  five  year's’ 
personal  study  and  travel.  During  this 
period  I not  only  repeatedly  visited  the 
principal  cities  of  all  Far-Eastern  coun- 
tries, but  took  long  journeys  into  the  in- 
terior, especially  of  Siam,  Japan,  China, 
and  even  of  Lire  Philippines  before  I knew 
that  they  would  come  under  our  sover- 
eignty. The  first,  and  possibly  the  most 
important,  observation  is  that  I rarely 
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carried  on  my  person,  and  never  showed, 
a ft  re-arm.  My  strongest  weapon  was  a 
small  bamboo  or  rattan  stick.  Though 
my  routes  were  often  through  the  jungle 
of  the  tropics  or  wild  parts  of  northern 
countries  where  the  natives  seldom  saw 
foreigners,  I was  never  attacked.  Some 
uncomfortable  experiences  are  remember- 
ed, but  they  were  not  due  to  any  racial, 
tribal,  or  characteristic  maliciousness.  In 
Siam,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines  I was 
everywhere  impressed  with  the  natural, 
spontaneous  kindness  and  hospitality  of 
the  people  when  convinced  that  I meant 
them  no  harm.  In  China  they  are  more 
reserved,  and  in  some  sections  impudent 
and  insulting,  but  the  average  traveller 
in  the  interior  has  little  trouble  and  no 
fear.  Had  I the  equipment  and  time,  I 
would  undertake  with  as  little  dread  a 
journey  across  China  from  Shanghai  to 
Siam  as  I would  one  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco.  Such  eminent  authorities 
as  Mr.  Archibald  R.  Colquhouu,  the  Chi 
ne.se  expert,  and  Dr.  Morrison,  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times , who  have 
travelled  over  China,  will  confirm  what 
I say  in  this  particular.  There  is  not  a 
country  in  eastern  Asia  to-day  where  a 
foreigner  who  exercises  ordinary  caution 
and  judgment,  and  understands  native 
character,  cannot  go  in  safety.  There  is 
no  part  of  Borneo.  Formosa,  Mindanao, 
or  Sumatra  that  the  experienced  travel- 
ler would  hesitate  from  fear  to  visit,  ex- 
cept in  times  of  war  or  insurrection.  In 
Siam,  which  is  so  much  like  the  Philip- 
pines in  climate,  people,  and  physical  con 
di lions,  I was  everywhere  impressed  with 
the  contentment,  generosity,  and  hospi- 
tality of  the  people.  They  seemed  honest, 
and  signs  of  immorality  were  rare.  No- 
where in  the  interior  of  Asia  are  tangible 
immoral  influences  readily  detected,  while 
the  most  degraded  portions  of  Tokyo,  Pe- 
king. Shanghai,  and  Bangkok  are  no  worse 
than  those  of  London,  New  York.  Chicago, 
and  Sail  Francisco.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  most  foreigners  who  have  resided  in 
home  and  Asiatic  cities  will  say  that,  were 
they  obliged  to  frequent  the  most  danger- 
ous portions  of  both,  night  or  day,  they 
would  select  without  hesitation  the  Asi- 
atic. city.  There  is  not  an  alley  or  side 
street  in  all  Bangkok  that  a man  who 
carried  himself  with  dignity  could  not 
enter  in  security  any  hour  of  the  night 
or  day. 

In  the  matter  of  crime,  some  observa- 
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tions  will  show  the  Asiatic  in  a better 
light  than  he  usually  appears.  In  New 
York  State  there  average  more  murders 
in  one  year  than  in  Siam  in  five.  True, 
the  records  of  Siam  are  not  kept  as  they 
are  in  New  York,  but  a crime  is  seldom 
committed  that  does  hot  come  to  light 
eventually.  In  the  city  of  Bangkok,  with 
a population  of  500,000,  the  percentage  of 
murders  and  other  foul  crimes  is  less  than 
in  the  average  American,  British,  and 
German  cities  of  like  size.  The  records 
of  Japan,  Java,  the  Malay  states,  Philip- 
pines. and  the  treaty  sections  of  China 
tell  a similar  story,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Asiatic. 

While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  a vein 
of  deceit  and  treachery  runs  through  the 
average  Asiatic,  the  Chinese  are  com- 
mended by  all  who  do  business  with  them 
for  keeping  their  word  and  fulfilling  a 
contract.  They  are  sharp  and  shrewd  in 
trade,  but  they  are  universally  trusted  by 
foreigners,  and  it  is  a common  remark 
that  the  Chinese  are  good  business  men 
to  deal  with.  Every  important  foreign 
firm  or  agent  transacting  a banking, 
mercantile,  shipping,  or  insurance  busi- 
ness in  China  has  a native  comprador, 
or  manager,  to  whom  are  continually  in- 
trusted large  sums  of  money  and  finan- 
cial negotiations.  It  is  seldom  that  one 
hears  of  a defaulting  or  disiionest  com- 
prador. 

Almost  without  exception  the  foreign- 
er who  spends  some  time  in  Asia  comes 
away  with  far  more  respect  for  the  people 
than  he  entertained  when  he  first  arrived. 
The  severest  critics  of  Asiatics  are  those 
who  see  them  only  in  passing. 

Except  in  Japan  and  Siam,  the  Asiatic 
appears  to  best  advantage  in  lands  which 
are  dependent  on  some  strong  European 
government.  Although  civilization  may 
not  always  seem  to  help  him,  it  does  far 
better  by  him  when  dispensed  through 
forceful  foreign  hands  than  when  caught 
in  a haphazard  way  through  his  own 
agency.  The  former  influence  is  discrim- 
inating; the  latter  seems  to  select  much  of 
the  bad  and  little  of  the  good. 

II  — OUR  PACIFIC  PROSPECT. 

From  what  do  we  look  out  upon  the 
Pacific,  and  what  right  have  we  to  look 
with  so  much  confidence?  We  stand 
upon  an  unbroken  coast  line  of  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  miles  that  reaches  right 
away  from  San  Diego  on  the  south  to 
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Seattle  on  the  north.  Three  great  States, 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  for- 
ging ahead  in  material  strength  with  tre- 
mendous strides,  developing  vast  resources, 
increasing  rapidly  in  population,  and  pos- 
sessing mighty  potentialities  yet  to  be  ex- 
ploited, debouch  with  their  entire  western 
boundaries  upon  the  Pacific,  and  look  to 
it  for  a goodly  share  of  their  future  pros- 
perity. The  range  of  States  and  Territo- 
ries back  of  them,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Arizona,  and  parts  of  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  gazing  down 
from  the  western  slope  of  the  Rockies,  and 
peering  over  the  shoulders,  as  it  were,  of 
those  in  front,  join  with  .them  as  a re- 
serve force,  and  stand  ready  to  support 
them  in  a policy  of  commercial  and  po- 
litical development  that  will  benefit  all  in 
their  competition  with  the  States  of  the 
Central  West  and  East.  The  growing 
cities  of  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seat- 
tle, Tacoma,  and  San  Diego  have  their 
harbors  on  the  tide- water  of  the  Pacific, 
and  depend  upon  its  commerce  to  crowd 
their  wharves  with  export  and  import 
cargoes. 

Were  the  Pacific  prospect  of  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  alone  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  United  States  would  rank,  by 
natural  position  and  right  of  water-front- 
age, as  one  of  the  first  powers  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Now  if  we  add  all  that  is  ours 
by  technical  right,  and  include  the  long 
winding  coast  of  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian 
Islands  until  we  have  a grand  total  of 
nearly  thirty-five  hundred  miles  facing 
the  Pacific,  our  claim  cannot  be  contest- 
ed. Supplement  these  with  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  located  in  mid-Pacific,  and  we  can 
prove  to  the  world  that  by  logic  of  posi- 
tion we  should  have  had  the  prerogative 
as  a Pacific  power  to  interfere  in  the 
Philippines,  as  we  had  the  right  bjr  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  interfere  in  Cuba,  if 
interference  had  been  expected  and  ne- 
cessary, instead  of  devolving  upon  us  un- 
expectedly and  bringing  a responsibility 
we  could  not  shirk.  Finally,  counting 
the  Philippines  as  permanent  American 
territory,  the  United  States  has  a greater 
frontage  on  the  Pacific  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world  except  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  has  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Tasmania,  Canada,  and  lesser  lands  to 
her  credit.  In  the  rank  and  rivalry 
of  powers,  however,  we  can  pass  Great 
Britain,  because  the  coast  of  our  Pacific 
States  is  the  direct  approach  of  the  com- 


merce of  seventy  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  the  Pacific,  beside  eig*lit  millions 
of  Filipinos.  The  British  Pacific  popu- 
lation is  not  over  fifteen  millions.  In- 
dia's hordes  and  the  Indian  Ocean  are  a. 
part  of  the  world  all  to  itself,  and  cannot 
be  included  in  the  Pacific  prospect.  All 
east  of  Singapore  is  the  Pacific  sphere. 
West  of  that  to  Aden  is  the  Indian 
sphere. 

Four  most  important  points  invite  our 
consideration  in  realizing  the  interest 
which  these  thriving  States  and  cities  of 
the  Pacific  coast  take  in  the  commerce  of 
the  Pacific  and  Far  East,  which  should 
appeal  directly  to  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  Atlantic  States  and  cities  in  a 
pro-Pacific  policy.  First,  the  States  and 
ports  on  the  Pacific  are  now  looking  out 
upon  its  expanse  and  to  lands  beyond  for 
the  building  up  of  a great  and  profitable 
trade  exchange,  as  the  States  and  ports 
on  the  Atlantic,  have  looked  out  during* 
the  last  one  hundred  years  upon  its  wa- 
ters and  to  lands  beyond  its  confines  for 
the  development  of  that  splendid  for- 
eign commerce  which  lias  brought  them 
permanent  prosperity.  Second,  the  Pa- 
cific States  and  cities  find  in  transpacific 
lands  a great  demand  for  their  chief  ex- 
ports or  staple  supplies.  China  in  time 
will  consume  all  the  flour  that  the  Far 
West  can  ship.  This  means  prosperity  for 
the  agricultural  interests,  which,  in  turn, 
means  prosperity  for  the  greatest  number, 
and,  by  ramification  of  interests,  for  all. 
China,  Japan,  Siberia,  Siam,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Korea  not  only  want  this  flour, 
but  they  are  developing  a growing  de- 
mand for  timber — another  great  resource 
— manufactured  food-supplies,  and  a long* 
list  of  lesser  products  which  are  better  de- 
scribed in  consular  trade  reports  than  in 
magazine  articles.  In  strengthening  the 
contention  for  enlarging  and  protecting 
sucli  markets,  the  Pacific  coast  States 
emphasize  their  dependence  upon  them 
by  plainly  pointing  out  that  they  cannot 
hope  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
Eastern  and  Central -Wes  tern  States  in 
the  principal  manufacturing  industries, 
and  must  therefore  look  to  the  Orient  for 
a permanent  demand  for  their  increasing 
export  of  raw  products.  Third,  in  San 
Francisco  they  possess  one  of  the  finest 
commercial  harbors  in  the  wide  world, 
adapted  even  better  in  capacity  and  lo- 
cation for  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  than 
that  of  New  York  for  the  trade  of  the 
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Atlantic.  Its  strategic  value  is  equally 
important  in  these  days  of  large  navies 
and  growth  of  sea  power.  The  waters  of 
Puget  Sound  and  the  Columbia  River 
likewise  afford  harbors  that  are  well  suit- 
ed in  terminal  facilities  for  the  shipping 
of  the  Pacific.  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland, 
and  San  Diego  are  sharing  with  San 
Francisco  the  honors  of  despatching  reg- 
ular transpacific  steamers.  Fourth,  only 
a few  years  ago  two  lines,  running  re- 
spectively from  San  Francisco  and  Van- 
couver, carried  the  stagnant  trade  whose 
possible  extension  few  at  home  seemed  to 
appreciate.  Now  there  are  seven,  and 
they  cannot  carry  all  the  freight  that  is 
offered.  This  growth  is  particularly  grat- 
ifying to  those  of  us  who  worked  away 
patiently  for  years  during  the  incum- 
bency of  our  diplomatic  and  consular 
posts  in  the  Far  East,  and  strove  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  splendid  Pacific 
opportunity  and  market  for  American  ex- 
ports—for  the  raw  and  manufactured  cot- 
ton of  the  South,  the  cotton  goods  and 
other  manufactures  of  the  North,  the 
petroleum  of  the  East,  and  the  manufac- 
tured iron  and  other  products  of  the  Cen- 
tral West  and  East,  as  well  as  the  flour, 
timber,  and  general  supplies  of  the  Pacific 
coast. 

America’s  Pacific  exports,  or  those  to 
Asia  and  Ocean ica,  according  to  statistics 
recently  published,  reached  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  the  gratifying  total  of 
nearly  $80,000,000,  which  was  an  increase 
of  about  $12,000,000  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  grand  total  of  Pacific  trade 
exchange  — exports  and  imports  — was 
$210,000,000. 

When  other  companies  compete  for, 
or  old  ones  join  hands  to  control,  this 
growing  trade  and  the  increasing  passen- 
ger traffic,  there  will  be  new  steamships 
placed  on  this  long  western  route  that  will 
rival  those  that  bring  England  and  the 
Continent  so  near  America.  Stopping  at 
Hawaii,  one  sees  America’s  first  experi- 
ment in  the  Pacific  at  expansion,  and  a 
garden  spot  in  the  heart  of  the  warm 
southern  seas.  As  he  pursues  his  journey 
he  notes  what  Japan  Is  doing  single- 
handed  in  Yokohama  and  Kobe ; what  all 
nations  are  doing  in  co-operation  with 
the  Chinese  at  Shanghai;  what  England 
is  doing  in  controlling  the  Chinese  at 
Hong  kong;  and,  finally,  what  America 
hopes  to  do  alone  or  in  co-operation  when 
in  absolute  control  at  Manila. 


III. — JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Analyzing  the  Pacific  prospect,  we  find 
the  field  for  the  exercise  of  American  ma- 
terial and  moral  influence,  without  un- 
warranted interference  or  meddling  on 
our  part,  a large  and  expanding  one. 
Japan,  rising  like  a new  nation,  with  re- 
newed vigor  and  strength,  since  she  threw 
off  the  swaddling-clothes  of  youth  last  July 
and  became  a full-fledged  power,  looks 
to  us  for  encouragement  and  sympathy. 
The  full  meaning  of  the  abolition  of  the 
old  treaties  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  is  not  understood  by  those  who  have 
neither  visited  Japan  nor  studied  her  in- 
stitutions. On  July  17,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  history,  she  exercised  those  rights, 
prerogatives,  and  privileges  which  are 
common  to  all  “most  favored  nations” 
in  dealing  with  subjects  and  citizens  of 
other  nations  resident  or  tarrying  with- 
in their  borders.  Before  then  she  ranked 
with  China,  Korea,  Siam,  Persia,  Turkey, 
Morocco,  and  other  non-Christian  coun- 
tries in  allowing  extra-territorial  rights 
to  all  foreigners,  by  which  they  were 
solely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  re- 
spective consuls,  and  in  no  way  directly 
amenable  to  the  decrees  of  local  magis- 
trates. For  a long  time  Japan  was  not 
equal  to  the  responsibility  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. But  of  late  she  has  made  such  rapid 
advancement  in  codification  of  laws  and 
education  of  judiciary  that  she  now  feels 
equal  to  the  great  change  and  undertaking. 

Fortunately  for  present  and  future 
American  influence  in  Japan,  the  United 
States,  moved  by  a generous  desire  to  aid 
a young  and  ambitious  ally,  took  the  first 
step  and  leadership  in  the  movement  to 
revise  the  treaties,  and  so  place  Japan  in 
the  list  of  first-class  powers.  The  United 
States  began  the  negotiations,  but  owing 
to  the  delay  over  certain  technicalities, 
Great  Britain  antedated  the  United  States 
in  concluding  and  signing  the  new  trea- 
ties. Japanese  statesmen  and  papers, 
however,  give  America  credit  for  her 
good  intentions,  and  always  cite  her 
helpful  attitude  as  an  argument  for  the 
continuance  of  happy  relations.  Mr.  J. 
Komura,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Japan’s 
younger  statesmen,  and  present  minister 
at  Washington,  says  that  a marked  result 
of  the  treaty  revision  will  be  to  increase 
greatly  the  demand  for  American  prod- 
ucts, for  now  the  whole  country  will 
be  open  to  American  enterprise  and  ex- 
ploitation. Formerly  foreigners  could 
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not  go  beyond  the  treaty  ports,  except  by 
the  use  of  special  passports  and  at  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves  and  the  of- 
ficials. In  exchange  for  the  surrender 
of  extra-territoriality,  foreign  nations  se- 
cured for  their  subjects  the  right  of  trade 
and  travel  without  hi nderance  throughout 
all  Japan.  In.  1897  Japan  imported  from 
the  United  States  products  to  the  value  of 
$14,000,000.  According  to  Mr.  Komura’s 
own  statement,  this  should  reach  $30,000,- 
000  in  the  near  future.  Japan  is  grow- 
ing as  a manufacturing  country,  but  the 
wants  of  her  population  develop  more 
rapidly  than  her  power  to  supply  them. 
Our  consular  representatives  in  Japan 
take  an  optimistic  view  of  the  outlook, 
and  urge  American  exporters  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
new  Japanese  markets. 

American  influence,  spurred  on  by  the 
friendly  spirit  manifested  in  the  treaty 
revision,  dates  back  for  its  recognized 
sway  nearly  fifty  years,  to  the  time  when 
Commodore  Perry  sailed  into  Yeddo  Bay, 
and  by  the  use  of  combined  force  and 
diplomacy  opened  Japan  to  the  world, 
and  started  her  on  the  course  which  has 
been  the  marvel  of  the  century. 

Crossing  from  Tokyo  to  Peking,  we  find 
the  situation  muddled,  mysterious,  and 
unsatisfactory,  but  still  hopeful  for  Amer- 
ican influence  if  we  take  advantage  of 
our  opportunities.  From  the  day  that 
Anson  Burlingame,  William  H.  Seward, 
and  William  B.  Reed  negotiated  the  fa- 
mous Tien-tsin  treaties  in  1858  and  1859, 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  towards 
China  has  been  uniformly  considerate 
and  fair.  There  are  few  dark  pages  in 
the  history  of  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  the  Chi- 
nese statesmen  know  this.  The  wording 
of  the first  treaties  not  only  protected 
our  o\\  i i n plowed  terms  not 

isual  m s,  nc  cu  inrei  s to  show  the 
kindly  ami  helpful  irterest  of  the  United 
States  in  th  e plans  aid  hopes  of  the  Chi- 
nese goven  iment.  tlad  China  taken  the 
same  iidva  ntage  of  our  unselfish  advice 
t.iat  Japan  did,  die  might  now  rank 
among  the  great  wirld  powers,  instead  of 
standi  g on  the  verge  of  her  “ break-up,1’ 
as  Loi  i Charles  Bferesford  so  clearly  out- 
lines as  imminent  in  his  recent  exhaus- 
tive ^ork  on  The  Break-Up  of  China. 
Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  his  China  in  Trans- 
formation. plainly  depicts  the  faults  and 
shortcomings  of  Chinese  statesmen  at  the 


critical  point  in  their  history,  when  they 
disregarded  the  advice  of  all  other  na- 
tions. When,  therefore,  the  European 
powers,  in  selfish  but  natural  ambition, 
are  gathered  around  China  like  wolves 
around  a wounded  animal,  ready  to 
snatch  and  tear  it  to  pieces,  and  snarling 
at  each  other  while  it  dies,  the  United 
States  stands  on  the  scene  as  the  only 
saving  influence,  possibly  supported  by 
Japan.  Every  other  power  but  America 
has  practically  declared  for  44  spheres  of 
influence.”  She  has  not — and  so  stands  as 
the  arbiter  of  China’sfuture.  Not  only  the 
foreign  offices  of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
Paris,  and  London,  but  that  of  Tokyo  and 
the  Tsung-li-Yamen  of  Peking  recognize 
America’s  unique  position  and  her  power 
to  advance  her  own  as  well  as  China’s  in- 
terests. 

Two  possibilities  are  therefore  before 
America  in  China,  and  if  good  judgment 
and  discretion  characterize  our  diplo- 
macy, American  influence  should  not  be 
the  loser  in  either  alternative.  First,  we 
can  stand  inflexibly  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  integrity  of  the  empire  without 
recognition  of  spheres  of  influence,  and 
oppose  the  further  alienation  of  territory. 
In  so  acting  we  would  be  doing  nothing 
more  than  safeguarding  our  plain  treaty 
rights  guaranteed  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
and  asking  for  nothing  not  in  them  as- 
sured. By  pursuing  such  a policy  we 
have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose;  by  division  of  China  without  special 
guarantees  of  the  open-door  policy  we 
have  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to 
lose.  Therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  throw 
our  influence  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
empire’s  integrity,  and  for  the  freedom  of 
trade  on  strict  treaty  lines  from  Kwang- 
tung  to  Manchuria.  But,  second,  if  we 
see  the  inevitable  coming,  and  not  only 
wish  to  stand  out  from  under  when  the 
crash  comes,  but  to  have  a say  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  fragments,  we  shall  not  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  our  present  position 
and  reach  a definite  understanding  with 
Russia,  Germany,  and  France,  which  will 
continue  our  preseut  treaty  rights  of 
trade  in  their  respective  spheres  of  influ- 
ence, or,  a more  fitting  terra,  ‘‘areas  of 
actual  sovereign  t}*.”  If  this  is  not  done 
in  the  near  future,  we  may  be  too  late, 
and  awake  to  find  the  door  closed  from 
Canton  to  New-chwang. 

Personally  I should  prefer  to  see  our  gov- 
ernment outline  and  support  a vigorous 
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policy  at  Peking  without  weakening,  and 
take  a lead  not  only  in  protecting  China’s 
independence,  but  in  using  earnest  moral 
' suasion  to  have  her  undertake  radical 
reforms.  Every  one  familiar  with  Chi- 
nese politics  and  the  situation  at  Peking 
knows  that  if  the  chief  powers  would  once 
act  in  concert,  they  could  compel  China 
to  initiate  and  carry  out  any  reforms 
they  might  order.  It  is  also  known  that 
if  such  countries  as  America,  England, 
Germany,  and  Japan,  with  like  interests, 
would  agree  on  some  policy,  they  would 
not  only  not  be  combated  by  Russia  and 
France,  after  the  latter  once  saw  they 
were  in  earnest,  but  would  receive  their 
hearty  support.  It  is  indeed  a pity  that, 
with  this  great  moral  force  at  hand  to 
use  and  accomplish  results  without  war, 
these  powers  seem  helpless. 

Russia  is  our  friend,  and  we  do  not 
wish  to  antagonize  her,  nor  she  us;  and 
we  have  great  opportunities  for  trade  in 
actual  Russian  territory  in  Siberia,  which 
we  must  not  neglect  or  forget;  but,  like 
any  other  nation,  she  will  not  keep  Man- 
churia open  to  us  if  we  do  not  ask  or  de- 
mand it.  Our  growing  cotton  trade  there 
of  $10,000,000  per  annum  at  present  has 
no  safeguard  for  the  future  beyond  the 
existing  treaties  with  China — and  Man- 
churia is  essentially  no  longer  Chinese, 
but  Russian. 

Our  present  exports  to  all  China,  in- 
cluding Hong  kong,  are  valued  at  $20,- 
000,000;  with  the  application  of  the  en- 
terprise that  characterizes  our  business 
men  at  home,  and  taking  advantage  of 
great  opportunities  in  the  infancy  of  their 
development,  we  should  increase  that  in 
another  decade  to  nearly  $50,000,000.  Not 
only  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  regu- 
lar markets,  but  in  meeting  the  new  de- 
mands for  railway  construction  ' mno 
tives,  rolling  stock,  rails,  ma-  i*  n * n <»:' 
all  kinds,  and  the  array  of  miser  lam  .•  ^ 
products  that  follow  exploitation  of  ' 
interior,  a wide  field  of  expansi  >>.  ;J  v.nn 
exporters,  manufacturer’s,  and 
The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  many 
trunk  lines  must  be  built  in  China;  after 
them  will  come  a net- work  of  lesser  lines 
and  branches,  requiring  an  investment  of 
at  least  $200,000,000.  If  America  does  not 
construct  these  roads  and  provide  the 
materials,  England,  France,  Germany,  or 
Belgium  will. 

There  is  a time  coming  when  China 
herself  may  be  a strong  competitor  in  the 


world’s  market,  and  we  must  bear  that  in 
mind  in  looking  into  the  future;  but  be- 
fore that  day  comes  she  must  buy  millions 
of  dollars’  worth  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts from  foreign  lands.  If  we  do  not 
sell  to  her,  these  other  countries  will. 
Let  us  therefore  make  the  best  of  the 
situation.  Likewise,  it  is  often  argued 
that  American  capital  should  be  kept  at 
home  and  not  invested  in  China.  If  we 
had  some  system  of  directing  the  expen- 
diture of  money,  or  the  millennium  had 
arrived,  that  might  be  feasible.  Under 
present  conditions,  however,  this  capital 
invested  in  China  would  otherwise  lie 
idle,  or  be  provided  entirely  by  foreign 
capitalists.  The  government  can  consis- 
tently lend  its  moral  support  to  the  success 
of  the  Hankow-Canton  railway  syndicate, 
for  two  reasons:  first,  all  other  nations 
represented  in  China  follow  this  method, 
and  hence  no  precedent  or  dangerous  ex- 
ample is  created;  second,  its  plans,  once 
consummated,  will  prove  a great  boon  to 
American  prestige,  trade,  and  general  in- 
terests, and  lead  to  further  important  con- 
cessions and  enterprises.  China,  with  her 
population  of  300,000,000,  her  area  of  over 
4. 000, 000  square  miles,  with  her  undevelop- 
ed resources  of  iron,  coal,  oil,  gold,  and  sil- 
ver, with  her  primitively  cultivated  agri- 
cultural lands,  and  her  total  lack  of  trunk 
railway  connections,  is  certainly  on  the 
eve  of  a mighty  national  awakening,  de- 
spite her  weaknesses  and  conservative- 
ness of  government.  Her  present  for- 
eign commerce  is  only  $250,000,000.  That 
of  little  Japan,  with  one-ninth  the  people 
and  one-twelfth  the  area,  is  $225,000,000. 
Surely  the  former  should  reach,  under 
new  conditions,  within  a reasonable  peri- 
od, the  splendid  total  of  $500,000,000,  of 
which  the  United  States  can  have  a fair 
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forces  in  the  Far  East  iur  a legitimate 
conquest  of  the  Chinese  opportunity.  1 

IV. — SIAM,  KOREA,  AND  FOREIGN  COLONIES. 

The  mightiness  of  the  Far  East  is  im- 
pressed with  singular  force  upon  the  mind 
of  him  who  studies  it  for  the  first  time. 
When  he  is  done  with  China  and  Japan, 
he  finds  other  great  ahd  prosperou  *g  tes, 
either  independent  or  dependent.  »rabi*n 
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alone  is  an  interesting’  land  to  know  and 
visit.  Although  it  is  far  to  the  south, 
American  influence  was  the  first  to  give 
it  prominence  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  There  was  a time,  over  thirty 
years  ago.  when  American  shippers  and 
merchants  virtually  controlled  the  grow- 
ing commerce  of  the  port  of  Bangkok. 
The  civil  war  destroyed  our  merchant 
marine,  and  since  then  the  part  that 
America  has  played  in  the  trade  of  the 
country  lias  been  unimportant.  A change 
for  the  better  is,  however,  gradually  de- 
veloping; there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  American  products,  and  the  outlook  is 
bright  if  our  manufacturers  will  improve 
it.  But  Siam  looks  to  America  not  only 
for  closer  commercial  relations,  but  for 
that  moral  support  and  encouragement 
in  her  honest  efforts  to  progress  which 
an^T  powerful,  disinterested  nation  can 
give  a lesser  and  weaker  friend  and  ally. 
No  country  in  Asia  is  struggling  more 
manfully  for  governmental,  educational, 
and  material  reforms  and  advancement 
than  Siam,  and  she  deserves  all  the  sup- 
port we  can  give  her.  After  Japan,  Siam 
is  to-day  the  most  progressive  independent 
country  in  all  Asia,  and  in  some  respects 
is  forging  ahead  even  more  rapidly  than 
her  powerful  neighbor  to  the  north. 

Siam,  with  a population  of  nearly  ten 
millions,  an  area  greater  than  that  of 
Texas,  and  an  annual  foreign  trade  of 
twenty-live  millions  of  dollars,  provides  a 
special  opening  for  American  enterprise 
which  should  not  be  neglected.  The  great 
entrepdt  of  trade  and  population,  Bang- 
kok, at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  is 
only  1200  miles  southwest  of  Hong  kong 
and  Manila,  and  840  north  of  Singapore. 
If  our  manufacturers  and  exporters  would 
show  half  the  enterprise  of  our  faithful 
missionaries  in  Siam,  they  would  control 
the  commerce  of  that  kingdom.  They 
4*ave  everywhere  taught  the  Siamese  to 
respect  America  while  promulgating  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  and  have  always 
received  the  hearty  co-operation  and  as- 
sistance of  the  King,  particularly  in  the 
educational  and  medical  work. 

In  Korea  we  have  always  exercised  a 
strong  and  helpful  influence  since  Com- 
modore Shufeldt  signed  the  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship  at  Rensan  in  May, 
1882,  after  showing  the  Koreans  the  error 
of  their  ways  and  giving  them  much  good 
advice.  Here  is  another  instance  where 
a distinguished  naval  commander,  diplo- 


matist as  well  as  fighter,  asserted  Ameri- 
can influence  where  it  was  needed,  and 
opened  a people  and  country  to  commerce 
and  friendly  intercourse  with  other  na- 
tions. America  has  always  piayed  a con- 
spicuous part  in  the  material  development 
of  Chosen,  and  has  barely  avoided  being 
involved  in  some  of  the  radical  changes 
of  government.  To  day  American  capital 
is  being  heavily  invested  in  mines,  and 
the  first  railway  from  Chemulpo  to  Seoul 
has  been  constructed  by  an  American 
company.  A major  portion  of  her  foreign 
trade  of  $12,000,000  is  in  the  hands  of 
other  nations  than  America;  but  as  it  is 
growing  rapidly,  having  increased  over 
two  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  last  six 
years,  there  is  good  opportunity  for  Amer- 
ican products.  What  we  lack  in  exports 
we  make  up,  however,  in  capital  invested 
in  other  enterprises,  which  are  bringing 
good  returns.  Korea  has  an  area  lamer 
than  all  New  England,  and  a population 
exceeding  ten  millions.  Therefore  it  can 
be  seen,  by  comparing  her  figures  of  com- 
merce with  those  of  other  nations,  that 
she  is  only  in  the  first  steps  of  her  mate- 
rial development.  As  in  China  and  Siam, 
it  remains  for  Americans  themselves  to 
decide  whether  they  will  gain  their  share 
of  the  legitimate  spoils.  The  opportunity 
awaits  them  under  favorable  conditions. 

Limits  of  space  prevent  an  extended 
discussion  of  our  opportunities  in  the 
Russian  territory  of  Siberia;  in  German 
Kiau-chau  and  Shan-tung;  in  British 
Hong -kong,  Singapore,  and  Malay;  in 
French  Tongking,  Annum,  and  Cambo- 
dia; in  Dutch  Java;  and  in  Japanese  For- 
mosa. It  must  be  noted,  as  bearing  on 
our  policy  in  China  and  possible  spheres 
of  influence,  that  our  trade  in  the  English 
colonies,  where  there  are  no  restrictions, 
is  growing  rapidly,  and  we  are  using 
them  also  as  points  of  distribution,  as  do 
the  British.  In  the  French  possessions 
our  commerce  is  meagre,  owing  to  re- 
strictive and  discriminating  duties.  In 
Java  we  do  little  but  sell  oil.  In  Siberia 
there  is  a growing  field  for  exports  of 
food  - supplies,  timber,  and  manufactured 
iron  and  machinery.  We  are  awakening 
to  its  possibilities,  and  may  find  there 
markets  that  will  rival  those  of  China 
and  Japan.  As  giving  us  encourage- 
ment in  the  solution  of  the  Philippine 
problem,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
wherever  Russia,  England,  France,  Hol- 
land, and  Japan  have  assumed  and  exer- 
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cised  sovereignty,  they  have  invariably 
contributed  to  the  peace,  order,  and  good 
government  of  the  dependent  territory. 
In  the  case  of  Frauce,  the  experiment  has 
been  a costly  one  to  her,  and  Japan  is 
having  a difficult  experience  in  Formosa, 
but  the  outlook  now  for  both  is  brighter 
than  ever  before  for  a period  of  prosper- 
ity that  will  in  some  measure  recompense 
them  for  their  pains  and  expenditure. 
With  England  and  Holland  the  experi- 
ence has  been  and  is  a profitable  one, 
and  it  has  been  largely  with  people  and 
conditions  similar  to  those  we  find  in  the 
Philippines. 

V.— THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Turning  finally  and  directly  to  the 
Philippines,  I must  emphasize  that  I take 
a more  hopeful  view  of  the  future  than 
do  many.  This  is  not  based  on  mere 
hypothesis,  or  conclusions  drawn  after 
looking  through  long-distance  glasses. 
Five  years’  residence  among  peoples  and 
conditions  not  unlike  those  of  the  Phil- 
ippines give  me  a basis  for  comparative 
reasoning.  This  is  supplemented  by  ex- 
tensive travels  and  prolonged  visits  to 
the  Philippines.  Several  years  ago,  in 
times  of  peace,  I travelled  through  the 
islands  from  Aparri,  in  the  north  end  of 
Luzon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Ca- 
gayan River,  to  Zamboanga,  in  the  south- 
west cape  of  Mindanao.  I studied  the 
people,  the  products,  and  the  undeveloped 
resources  carefully.  Everywhere  I was 
surprised  by  the  generosity  and  hospital- 
ity of  the  natives,  the  wealth  of  the  soil, 
the  variety  and  prodigality  of  the  crops, 
and  the  extent  of  rich  forests  of  valuable 
timber,  and  the  signs  of  iron,  coal,  gold, 
tin.  and  other  mineral  resources.  The 
best  comparison  I can  make  is  to  repeat 
the  one  I have  given  before:  compared 
to  Nipon,  the  principal  island  of  Japan, 
through  the  interior  of  which  I have 
travelled  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the 
advantage,  except  in  area  and  population, 
is  much  in  favor  of  Luzon,  the  chief  isl- 
and of  the  Philippine  group.  What  is 
true  of  Luzon  is  true  of  the  other  islands 
in  a lesser  degree,  with  a few  exceptions. 

When  we  consider  how  the  commerce 
and  the  opportunities  for  the  investment 
of  capital  in  Japan,  Java,  Malay  Penin- 
sula, Siam,  and  Burmali  have  developed 
beyond  all  early  expectations  and  against 
the  claims  and  prophecies  of  pessimists, 
it  would  seem  logical  to  contend  that  the 


Philippines,  which  rival  them  in  physical 
riches,  fertile  areas,  and  undeveloped  op- 
portunities, should  merit  our  best  endea- 
vors at  exploitation,  and  meet  our  rea- 
sonable expectations.  When  our  new 
methods  are  applied  to  the  raising  and 
marketing  of  the  great  Philippine  staples 
— hemp,  sugar,  tobacco,  copra,  rice,  and 
the  multitude  of  lesser  products,  such  as 
coffee,  chocolate,  spices,  indigo,  together 
with  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
iron,  coal, gold,  tin,  and  pearls  of  the  Soo- 
loos — and  when  we  undertake  the  railway 
construction  that  the  islands  demand,  with 
all  that  that  means,  and  our  engineers 
and  prospectors  travel  over  the  country 
and  locate  its  points  and  features  of  par- 
ticular value,  our  investors  and  manu- 
facturers will  find  a reward  for  their  ef- 
forts which  they  do  not  now  appreciate. 
The  foreign  trade,  which  averaged  over 
$32,000,000  per  year  under  Spanish  rule, 
should  expand,  under  American  admin- 
istration to  $100,000,000  in  the  next  two 
decades.  The  conclusions  of  those  who 
in  pessimistic  mood  say  there  will  be  no 
great  market  for  American  products  in 
the  Philippines  must  be  classed  with  sim- 
ilar observations  that  were  made  on  trade 
prospects  in  Japan  and  China  twenty 
years  ago— and  what  we  have  in  those 
countries  has  come  without  extraordinary 
effort  and  before  America  really  awaken- 
ed to  her  Asiatic  opportunity. 

My  first  visit  to  the  Philippines  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a much  longer  and 
more  interesting  experience  in  war-times. 
Going  from  Bangkok  to  Manila  in  May, 
1896,  just  after  the  great  battle,  by  cour- 
tesy of  Admiral  Dewey,  I remained  off 
and  on  for  nearly  a year,  or  until  March, 

1899,  closely  watch ir>«r  «»nd  studying  the 
situation.  L-«. > ihc  future,  I be- 
lieve that  th*  end  i!.«  c!'  v season, 
which  is  o'v  vchi  . u.  n »ulu  see  the 
complete  <■♦  oo.v  . tin*  i ,i'.»n «.*“<*;•  *n, 
and  the  it,  . *f  stabn*  govern- 

ment and  auilmn1  \ ■ • . »*. *ngin>iu  li  e isl- 
ands. The  conffict  with  the  natives  lias 
thus  far  been  waged  under  the  most  ad- 
verse conditions  of  the  hot,  followed  by 
the  rainy,  season.  There  has  been,  there- 
fore, no  fair  opportunity  for  extended 
and  successful  military  operations,  and 
yet  victory  has  uniformly  been  ours  in 
battle.  If  so  much  could  be  done  under 
a killing  sun  and  driving,  flooding  rains, 
we  can  reasonably  count  on  seeing  the 
end  of  the  struggle  after  the  favorable 
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conditions  provided  by  the  cool  dry 
months  of  November,  December,  Janua- 
ry. and  part  of  February  have  prepared 
tiie  wav.  Given  a large  army  to  garri- 
son captured  points  and  relieve  over- 
worked regiments,  we  should  see  the 
year  1900  open  with  America  in  complete 
control  of  the  Philippines. 

The  war  we  all  regret.  Those  of  us 
who  watched  the  conditions  that  led  up 
to  the  conflict  believe  that  the  Filipinos 
have  been  misled  and  unrighteously  in- 
spired to  the  waging  and  continuance  of 
the  conflict.  When  they  are  enlightened 
as  to  our  true  status  and  intentions,  and 
their  fighting  leaders  are  captured,  they 
will  become  subjects  of  good  government 
as  faithful  as  they  have  been  earnest  in 
combating  it.  In  times  of  peace  there  is 
more  to  commend  than  to  censure  in  the 
character  of  the  Filipino,  and  he  stands 
well  the  test  of  comparison  with  Siamese, 
Javanese, Annamese. and  Malays, to  whom 
he  is  related.  There  are  sufficient  able 
and  educated  men  among  them  to  develop 
a large  degree  of  autonomy  or  self-gov- 
ernment. With  high-class  Americans  ex- 
ercising a guiding  and  encouraging  hand, 
there  is  no  reason  why  eventually,  witli 
training  and  experience,  the  Filipinos 
should  not  attain  all  the  privileges  of  ab- 
solute independence,  and  be  protected 
from  the  dangers  and  limitations  that  its 
actual  trial  would  entail.  The  more  au- 
tonomy earned  and  merited  by  the  Fili- 
pinos the  better  for  us,  as  we  si) all  escape 
the  responsibility  and  evils  of  a large  colo- 
nial staff  appointed  by  political  influence. 


If  we  have  good  and  wise  men.  prompt- 
ed by  patriotic  and  unselfish  motive*,  to 
advise  the  Filipinos  and  steady  them 
during  the  first  few  years  of  our  ad- 
mi  nistration,  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the 
result  of  our  efforts,  and  shoulder  suc- 
cessfully our  share  of  the  “white  man’s 
bu  rden.” 

In  concluding  this  discussion  of  Amer- 
ican influence  and  opportunity  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  Far  East,  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  salutary  and  far-reaching  effect  of 
Admiral  Dewey's  victory  and  occupation 
of  the  Philippines  upon  American  pres- 
tige throughout  all  Asia.  It  lias  been  al- 
most magical.  It  has  raised  us  from  the 
standing  and  influence  of  a secondary 
power  to  the  position  and  dignity  of  the 
most  favored  of  nations. 

At  Tokyo,  Peking,  Seoul,  and  Bangkok 
we  were  formerly  treated  with  polite  defer- 
ence, and  even  with  that  patronage  which, 
sometimes  characterizes  an  attitude  of 
friendly  regard  and  long  uninterrupted 
cordial  relations  ; but  we  lacked  that 
strong,  forceful  character  and  influence  as 
the  ranking  nation  of  the  Pacific  which, 
now  attained  as  a result  of  our  new  posi- 
tion and  responsibility,  gives  our  word 
and  recommendations  a meaningand  hear- 
ing equal  to  those  of  any  other  power. 

The  United  States  is  today  the  first 
power  of  the  Pacific.  She  will  forever 
hold  that  position  if  we  master  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Philippines,  maintain  our 
rights  of  trade  in  China,  united  or  di- 
vided, lay  a Pacific  cable,  and  in  the  near 
future  construct  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 


THEIR  SILVER  WEDDING  JOURNEY* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS 

PART  XI 


LXI1I. 

FROM  the  window  of  the  train  as  it 
drew  out  Mrs.  March  tried  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  omnibus  in  which  her 
proteges  were  now  rolling  away  together. 
As  they  were  quite  out  of  sigh l in  the 
omnibus,  which  was  itself  out  of  sight, 
she  failed,  but  as  she  fell  hack  against  her 
seat  she  treated  the  recent  incident  with 
a complexity  and  simultaneity  of  which 
no  report  can  give  an  idea.  At  the  end 


one  fatal  conviction  remained:  that  in 
everything  she  had  said  she  had  failed 
to  explain  to  Miss  Triscoe  how  Burnamy 
happened  to  be  in  Weimar,  and  how  he 
happened  to  be  there  with  them  in  the 
station.  She  went  over  the  entire  ground 
again  to  see  if  she  could  discover  the  rea- 
son why  she  had  made  such  an  unaccount- 
able break,  and  it  appeared  that  she  was 
led  to  it  by  March's  rushing  after  her  with 
Burnamy  before  she  had  bad  a chance 
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to  say  a word  about  him;  of  course  she 
could  not  say  anything  in  his  presence. 
This  gave  her  some  comfort,  and  there 
was  consolation  in  the  fact  that  she  had 
left  them  together  without  the  least  in- 
tention or  connivance,  and  now,  no  mat- 
ter what  happened,  she  could  not  accuse 
herself,  and  he  could  not  accuse  her  of 
match-making. 

He  said  that  his  own  sense  of  guilt  was 
so  great  that  he  should  not  dream  of  ac- 
cusing her  of  anything,  except  of  regret 
that  now  she  could  never  claim  the  credit 
of  bringing  them  together  under  circum- 
stances so  favorable.  As  soon  as  they 
were  engaged  they  could  join  in  renoun- 
cing her  with  a good  conscience,  and  they 
would  probably  make  this  the  basis  of 
their  efforts  to  propitiate  the  general. 

She  said  she  did  not  care,  and  with  the 
mere  removal  of  her  lovers  in  space,  her 
interest  in  them  began  to  abate.  They 
began  to  be  of  a minor  importance  in  the 
anxieties  of  the  change  of  trains  at  Halle, 
and  in  the  excitement  of  settling  into  the 
express  from  Frankfort  there  were  mo- 
ments when  they  were  altogether  for- 
gotten. The  car  was  of  almost  American 
length,  and  it  ran  with  almost  American 
smoothness;  when  the  conductor  came 
and  collected  an  ext  ra  fare  for  their  seats, 
the  Marches  felt  that  if  the  charge  had 
been  two  dollars  instead  of  two  marks, 
they  would  have  had  every  advantage  of 
American  travel. 

On  the  way  to  Berlin  the  country  was 
now  fertile  and  flat,  and  now  sterile  and 
Hat;  near  the  capital  the  level  sandy  waste 
spread  almost  to  its  gates.  The  train  ran 
quickly  through  the  narrow  fringe  of 
suburbs,  and  then  they  were  in  one  of 
those  vast  Continental  stations  which  put 
our  outdated  depots  to  shame.  The  good 
traeger  who  took  possession  of  them  and 
their  hand  bags  put  their  boxes  on  a bag- 
g age-bearing  droskv,  and  then  got  them 
another  droskv  for  their  personal  trans- 
portation. This  was  a drosky  of  the  first 
class,  but  they  would  not  have  thought 
it  so,  either  from  the  vehicle  itself,  or 
from  the  appearance  of  the  driver  and  his 
horses.  The  public  carriages  of  Germany 
are  the  shabbiest  in  the  world;  at  Berlin 
the  horses  look  like  old  hair  trunks,  and 
the  drivers  like  their  moth  eaten  contents. 

The  Marches  got  no  splendor  for  the 
two  prices  they  paid,  and  their  approach 
to  their  hotel  on  Unter  den  Linden  was 
as  unimpressive  as  the  ignoble  avenue  it- 


self. It  was  a moist,  cold  evening,  and 
the  mean,  tiresome  street  slopped  and 
splashed  under  its  two  rows  of  small 
trees,  to  which  the  thinning  leaves  clung 
like  wet  rags,  between  long  lines  of  shops 
and  hotels  which  had  neither  the  grace  of 
Paris  nor  the  grandiosity  of  New  York. 
March  quoted  in  bitter  derision, 

“ Bees,  bees,  wns  it  your  hydromel, 

Under  the  Lindens?" 

and  his  wife  said  that  if  Commonwealth 
Avenue  in  Boston  could  be  imagined 
with  its  trees  and  without  their  beauty, 
flanked  by  the  architecture  of  Sixth 
Avenue,  with  dashes  of  the  west  side  of 
Union  Square,  that  would  be  the  famous 
Unter  den  Linden,  where  she  had  so 
resolutely  decided  that  they  would  stay 
while  in  Berlin. 

They  had  agreed  upon  the  hotel,  and 
neither  could  blame  the  other  because  it 
proved  second  rate  in  everything  but  its 
charges.  They  ate  a poorish  table  d'hote 
dinner  in  low  spirits,  served  by  an  Eng- 
lish speaking  waiter  who  said  that  it  was  a 
very  warm  evening,  and  they  never  knew 
whether  this  was  because  he  was  a humor- 
ist, or  because  he  was  lonely  and  wished 
to  talk,  or  because  it  really  was  a warm 
evening,  for  Berlin.  When  they  had  fin- 
ished, they  went  out  and  drove  about  the 
greater  part  of  the  evening,  looking  for 
another  hotel,  whose  first  requisite  should 
be  that  it  was  not  on  Unter  den  Linden. 
What  mainly  determined  Mrs.  March  in 
favor  of  the  large,  handsome,  impersonal 
place  they  fixed  upon  at  last  was  the  fact 
that  it  was  equipped  for  steam-heating; 
what  determined  March  was  the  fact  that 
it  had  a passenger-office,  where,  when  he 
wished  to  leave,  he  could  buy  his  railroad 
tickets  and  have  his  baggage  checked 
without  the  maddening  anxiety  of  doing 
it  at  the  station.  But  it  was  precisely  in 
these  points  that  the  hotel,  which  admira- 
bly fulfilled  its  other  functions,  fell  short. 
The  weather  made  a succession  of  efforts 
throughout  their  stay  to  clear  up  cold  ; it 
merely  grew  colder  without  clearing  up; 
but  this  seemed  to  offer  no  suggestion  of 
steam  for  heating  their  bleak  apartment 
and  the  chilly  corridors  to  the  manage- 
ment. With  the  help  of  a large  lamp 
which  they  kept  burning  night  and  day 
they  got  the  temperature  of  their  rooms 
up  to  sixty;  there  was  neither  stove  nor 
fireplace;  the  cold  electric  bulbs  diffused 
a frosty  glare;  and  in  the  vast,  stately 
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dining-room,  with  its  vaulted  roof,  there 
was  nothing  to  warm  them  but  their 
plates,  and  the  handles  of  their  knives 
and  forks,  which,  by  a mysterious  inspira- 
tion, were  always  hot.  When  they  were 
ready  to  go,  March  experienced  from  the 
apathy  of  the  baggage-clerk  and  the  re- 
luctance of  the  porters  a more  piercing 
distress  than  any  he  had  known  at  the 
railroad  stations;  and  one  luckless  valise 
which  he  ordered  sent  after  him  by  ex- 
press reached  his  bankers  in  Paris  a fort- 
night overdue,  with  an  accumulation  of 
charges  upon  it  outvaluing  the  books 
which  it  contained. 

But  these  were  minor  defects  in  an  es- 
tablishment which  had  many  merits,  and 
was  mainly  of  the  temperament  and  in- 
tention of  the  large  English  railroad  hotels. 
They  looked  from  their  windows  down 
into  a gardened  square,  peopled  with  a 
full  share  of  the  superabounding  statues 
of  Berlin,  and  frequented  by  babies  and 
nurse  maids  who  seemed  not  to  mind  the 
cold  any  more  than  the  stone  kings  and 
kaisers.  The  aspect  of  this  square,  like 
the  excellent  cooking  of  the  hotel  and 
the  architecture  of  the  imperial  capital, 
suggested  the  superior  civilization  of 
Paris.  Even  the  rows  of  gray  houses 
and  private  palaces  of  Berlin  are  in  the 
French  taste,  which  is  the  only  taste  there 
is  in  Berlin.  The  suggestion  of  Paris  is 
constant,  but  it  is  of  Paris  in  exile,  and 
without  the  chic  which  the  city  wears  in 
its  native  air.  The  crowd  lacks  this  as 
much  as  the  architecture  and  the  sculp- 
ture; there  is  no  distinction  among  the 
men  except  for  now  and  then  a military 
figure,  and  among  the  women  no  style 
such  as  relieves  the  commonplace  rush 
of  the  New  York  streets.  The  Berliners 
are  plain  and  ill  dressed,  both  men  and 
women,  and  even  the  little  children  are 
plain.  Every  one  is  ill  dressed,  but  no 
one  is  ragged,  and  among  the  undersized 
homely  folk  of  the  lower  classes  there  is 
no  such  poverty-stricken  shabbiness  as 
shocks  and  insults  the  sight  in  New  York. 
That  which  distinctly  recalls  our  metrop- 
olis is  the  lofty  passage  of  the  elevated 
trains  intersecting  the  prospectives  of 
many  streets;  but  in  Berlin  the  elevated 
road  is  carried  on  massive  brick  archways, 
and  not  lifted  upon  iron  ladders  like  ours. 

When  you  look  away  from  it,  and  re- 
gard Berlin  on  its  aesthetic  side,  you  are 
again  in  that  banished  Paris,  whose  cap- 
tive art-soul  is  made  to  serve,  so  far  as  it 


may  be  enslaved  to  such  an  effect,  in  the 
celebration  of  the  German  triumph  over 
France.  Berlin  has  never  the  presence 
of  a great  capital,  however,  in  spite  of  its 
perpetual  monumental  insistence.  There 
is  no  streaming  movement  in  broad  vistas; 
the  dull-looking  population  moves  slug- 
gishly; there  is  no  show  of  fine  equi- 
pages. The  prevailing  tone  of  the  city 
and  the  sky  is  gray;  but  under  the  cloudy 
heaven  there  is  no  responsive  Gothic  so- 
lemnity in  the  architecture.  There  are 
hints  of  the  older  German  cities  in  some 
of  the  remote  and  obscure  streets;  but 
otherwise  all  is  as  new  as  Boston,  which 
in  fact  the  actual  Berlin  hardly  antedates. 

There  are  easily  more  statues  in  Berlin 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world,  but 
they  only  unite  in  failing  to  give  Berlin 
an  artistic  air.  They  stand  in  long  rows  on 
the  cornices;  they  crowd  into  pediments; 
they  poise  on  one  leg  above  domes  and 
arches;  they  shelter  themselves  in  nich- 
es; they  ride  about  on  horseback;  they 
sit  or  lounge  on  street  corners  or  in  gar- 
den walks;  all  with  a mediocrity  in  the 
older  sort  which  fails  of  any  impression. 
If  they  were  only  furiously  baroque  they 
would  be  something,  and  it  may  be  from 
a sense  of  this  that  there  is  a self-assertion 
in  the  recent  sculptures, which  are  always 
patriotic,  more  noisy  and  bragging  than 
anything  else  in  perennial  brass.  This  of- 
fensive art  is  the  modern  Prussian  avatar 
of  the  old  German  romantic  spirit,  and 
bears  the  same  relation  to  it  that  mod- 
ern romanticism  in  literature  bears  to  ro- 
mance. It  finds  its  apotheosis  in  the  mon- 
ument to  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I.,  a vast  inco- 
herent group  of  swelling  and  swaggering 
bronze,  commemorating  the  victory  of  the 
first  Prussian  Emperor  in  the  war  with 
the  last  French  Emperor,  and  avenging 
by  its  ugliness  the  vanquished  upon  the 
victors.  The  ungainly  and  irrelevant  as- 
semblage of  men  and  animals  backs  away 
from  the  imperial  palace,  and  saves  itself 
too  soon  from  plunging  over  the  border 
of  a canal  behind  it,  not  far  from  Rauch's 
great  statue  of  the  great  Frederick.  To 
come  to  it  from  the  simplicity  and  quiet  of 
that  noble  work  is  like  passing  from  some 
exquisite  masterpiece  of  naturalistic  act 
ing  to  the  rant  and  uproar  of  melodrama; 
and  the  Marches  stood  stunned  and  be- 
wildered by  the  wild  explosions. 

When  they  could  escape  they  found 
themselves  so  convenient  to  the  imperial 
palace  that  they  judged  best  to  discharge 
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at  once  the  obligation  to  visit  it  which 
must  otherwise  weigh  upon  them.  They 
entered  the  court  without  opposition  from 
the  sentinel,  and  joined  other  strangers 
straggling  instinctively  toward  a waiting- 
room  in  one  corner  of  the  building,  where, 
after  they  had  increased  to  some  thirty,  a 
custodian  took  charge  of  them,  and  led 
them  up  a series  of  inclined  planes  of 
brick  to  the  state  apartments.  In  the 
antechamber  they  found  a provision  of 
immense  felt  overshoes,  which  they  were 
expected  to  put  on  for  their  passage  over 
the  waxed  marquetry  of  the  hails.  These 
roomy  slippers  were  designed  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  native  boots;  and 
upon  the  mixed  company  of  foreigners 
the  effect  was  in  the  last  degree  humilia- 
ting. The  women’s  skirts  somewhat  hid 
their  disgrace,  but  the  men  were  openly 
put  to  shame,  and  they  shuffled  forward 
with  their  bodies  at  a convenient  incline 
like  a company  of  snovvshoers.  In  the 
depths  of  his  own  abasement  March  heard 
a female  voice  behind  him  sighing  in 
American  accents,  “To  think  I should  be 
polishing  up  these  imperial  floors  with 
my  republican  feet!” 

The  protest  expressed  the  rebellion 
which  he  felt  mounting  in  his  own  heart 
as  they  advanced  through  the  heavily 
splendid  rooms,  in  the  historical  order  of 
the  family  portraits  recording  the  rise  of 
the  Prussian  sovereigns  from  margraves 
to  emperors.  He  began  to  realize  here  the 
fact  which  grew  upon  him  more  and  more, 
that  imperial  Germany  is  not  the  effect  of 
a popular  impulse,  but  of  a dynastic  pro- 
pensity. There  is  nothing  original  in  the 
imperial  palace,  nothing  national;  it  em- 
bodies and  proclaims  a powerful  personal 
will,  and  in  its  adaptations  of  French  art 
it  appeals  to  no  emotion  in  the  German 
witness  nobler  than  his  pride  in  the  Ger- 
man triumph  over  the  French  in  war. 

March  found  it  tiresome  beyond  the 
tiresome  wont  of  palaces,  and  he  gladly 
shook  off  the  sense  of  it  with  his  felt  shoes. 
“ Well,”  he  confided  to  his  wife  when  they 
were  fairly  out  of-doors,  “ if  Prussia  rose 
in  the  strength  of  silence,  as  Carlyle  wants 
us  to  believe,  she  is  taking  it  out  in  talk 
now.  and  tall  talk.” 

“Yes,  isn't  she!”  Mrs.  March  assented, 
and  with  a passionate  desire  for  excess  in 
a bad  thing,  which  we  all  know  at  times, 
she  looked  eagerly  about  her  for  proofs 
of  that  odious  militarism  of  the  empire, 
which  ought  to  have  been  conspicuous  in 


the  imperial  capital ; but  possibly  because 
the  troops  were  nearly  all  away  at  the 
manoeuvres,  there  were  hardly  more  in 
the  streets  than  she  had  sometimes  seen 
in  Washington.  Again  the  German  offi- 
cers signally  failed  to  offer  her  any  rude- 
ness when  she  met  them  on  the  side- 
walks. There  were  scarcely  any  of  them, 
and  that  might  have  been  the  reason 
why  they  were  not  more  aggressive;  but 
a whole  company  of  soldiers  marching 
carelessly  up  to  the  palace  from  the  Bran- 
denburg Gate,  without  music,  or  so  much 
style  as  our  own  militia  often  puts  on,  re- 
garded her  with  inoffensive  eyes  so  far  as 
they  looked  at  her.  She  declared  that 
personally  there  was  nothing  against  the 
Prussians;  even  when  in  uniform  they 
were  kindly  and  modest-looking  men;  it 
was  when  they  got  up  on  pedestals,  in 
bronze  or  marble,  that  they  began  to  bully 
and  to  brag. 

LX1Y. 

The  dinner  which  the  Marches  got  at 
a restaurant  on  Unter  den  Linden  almost 
redeemed  the  avenue  from  the  disgrace  it 
had  fallen  into  with  them.  It  was  the 
best  meal  they  had  yet  eaten  in  Europe, 
and  as  to  fact  and  form  was  a sort  of  com- 
promise between  a French  dinner  and  an 
English  dinner,  that  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  Prussian.  The  wait- 
er who  served  it  was  a friendly  spirit, 
very  sensible  of  their  intelligent  appreci- 
ation of  the  dinner;  and  from  him  they 
formed  a more  respectful  opinion  of  Ber- 
lin civilization  than  they  had  yet  held. 
After  the  manner  of  strangers  every- 
where, they  judged  the  country  they  were 
visiting  from  such  of  its  inhabitants  as 
chance  brought  them  in  contact  with; 
and  it  would  really  be  a good  thing  for  a 
nation  that  wishes  to  stand  well  with  the 
world  at  large  to  look  carefully  to  the  be- 
havior of  its  cabmen  and  car-conductors, 
its  hotel  clerks  and  waiters,  its  theatre- 
ticket  sellers  and  ushers,  its  policemen 
and  sacristans,  its  landlords  and  sales- 
men ; for  by  these  rather  than  by  its  soci- 
ety women  and  its  statesmen  and  divines 
is  it  really  judged  in  the  books  of  travel- 
lers; some  attention  also  should  be  paid  to 
the  weather,  if  the  climate  is  to  be  praised. 
In  the  railroad  cafe  at  Potsdam  there 
was  a waiter  so  rude  to  the  Marches  that 
if  they  had  not  been  people  of  great 
strength  of  character  he  would  have  un- 
done the  favorable  impression  the  sol- 
diers and  civilians  of  Berlin  generally 
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had  been  at  such  pains  to  produce  in 
them;  and  throughout  the  week  of  early 
September  which  they  passed  there,  it 
rained  so  much  and  so  bitterly,  it  was  so 
wet  and  so  cold,  that  they  might  have 
come  away  thinking  it  the  worst  climate 
in  the  world,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a man 
whom  they  saw  in  one  of  the  public  gar- 
dens pouring  a heavy  stream  from  his 
garden  hose  upon  the  shrubbery  already 
soaked  and  shuddering  in  the  cold.  But 
this  convinced  them  that  they  were  suf- 
fering from  weather  and  not  from  the  cli- 
mate, which  must  really  be  hot  and  dry; 
and  they  went  home  to  their  hotel  and 
sat  contentedly  down  in  a temperature 
of  sixty  degrees.  The  weather  was  not 
always  so  bad:  one  day  it  was  dry  cold 
instead  of  wet  cold,  with  rough,  rusty 
clouds  breaking  a blue  sky;  another  day, 
up  to  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  it  was  like 
Indian  summer;  then  it  changed  to  a 
harsh  November  air;  and  then  it  relent- 
ed, and  ended  so  mildly  that  they  hired 
chairs  in  the  place  before  the  imperial  pal- 
ace for  five  pfennigs  each,  and  sat  watch- 
ing the  life  before  them.  Motherly  wo- 
men folk  were  there  knitting;  two  Amer- 
ican girls  in  chairs  near  them  chatted 
together;  some  fine  equipages,  the  only 
ones  they  saw  in  Berlin,  went  by;  some 
schoolboys  who  had  hung  their  satchels 
upon  the  low  railing  were  playing  about 
the  base  of  the  statue  of  King  William 
III.  in  the  joyous  freedom  of  German 
childhood. 

They  seemed  the  gayer  for  the  brief 
moments  of  sunshine,  but  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  were  Southern  by  virtue  of 
their  sky,  the  brightness  had  a sense  of 
lurking  winter  in  it,  such  as  they  remem- 
bered feeling  on  a sunny  day  in  Quebec. 
The  blue  heaven  looked  sad;  but  they 
agreed  that  it  fitly  roofed  the  bit  of  old 
feudal  Berlin  which  forms  the  most  an- 
cient wing  of  the  Sell  loss.  This  was  time- 
blackened  and  rude,  but  at  least  it  did 
not  try  to  be  French,  and  it  overhung  the 
Spree,  which  winds  through  the  city  and 
gives  it  the  greatest  charm  it  has.  In  fact 
Berlin,  which  is  otherwise  so  grandiose 
without  grandeur  and  so  severe  without 
impressiveness,  is  sympathetic  wherever 
the  Spree  opens  it  to  the  sky.  The  stream 
is  spanned  by  many  bridges,  and  bridges 
cannot  well  be  nn picturesque,  especially 
if  they  have  statues  to  help  them  out. 
The  Spree  abounds  in  bridges,  and  it  has 
a charming  habit  of  slow  hay -laden 


barges;  at  the  landings  of  the  little  pas- 
senger-steamers which  ply  upon  it  there 
are  cafes  and  summer  gardens,  and  these 
even  in  the  inclement  air  of  September 
suggested  a friendly  gayety. 

The  Marches  saw  it  best  in  the  tour  of 
the  elevated  road  in  Berlin  which  they 
made  in  an  impassioned  memory  of  the 
elevated  road  in  New  York.  The  brick 
viaducts  which  carry  it  arch  the  Spree 
again  and  again  in  their  course  through 
and  around  the  city,  but  with  never  quite 
such  spectacular  effects  as  our  spidery 
tressels  achieve.  The  stations  are  plea- 
sant, sometimes  with  lunch-counters  and 
news-stands,  but  have  not  the  comic 
opera-chalet  prettiness  of  ours,  and  are 
not  so  frequent.  The  road  is  not  so 
smooth,  the  cars  not  so  smooth-running 
or  so  swift.  On  the  other  hand  they  are 
comfortably  cushioned,  and  they  are  nev- 
er overcrowded.  The  line  is  at  times 
above,  at  times  below  the  houses,  and  at 
times  on  a level  with  them,  alike  in  city 
and  in  suburbs.  The  train  whirled  out 
of  thickly  built  districts,  past  the  backs 
of  the  old  houses,  into  outskirts  thinly 
populated,  with  new  houses  springing  up 
without  order  or  continuity  among  the 
meadows  and  vegetable  - gardens,  and 
along  the  ready-made,  elm-planted  av- 
enues, where  wooden  fences  divided  the 
vacant  lots.  Everywhere  the  city  ^as 
growing  out  over  the  country,  in  blocks 
and  detached  edifices  of  limestone,  sand- 
stone, red  and  yellow*  brick,  larger  or 
smaller,  of  no  more  uniformity  than  our 
suburban  dwellings,  but  never  of  their 
ugliness  or  lawless  offensiveness. 

In  an  effort  for  the  intimate  life  of  the 
country,  March  went  two  successive  morn- 
ings for  his  breakfast  to  the  Cafe  Bauer, 
which  lias  some  admirable  wall-paint- 
ings, and  is  the  chief  cafe  on  Unter  den 
Linden  ; but  on  both  days  there  were 
more  people  in  the  paintings  than  out 
of  them.  The  second  morning  the  waiter 
who  took  his  order  recognized  him  and 
asked,  “Wie  gestern?'*  and  from  this  he 
argued  an  affectionate  constancy  in  the 
Berliners,  and  a hospitable  observance  of 
the  tastes  of  strangers.  At.  his  bankers’, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cashier  scrutinized 
his  signature  and  remarked  that  it  did 
not  look  like  the  signature  in  his  letter  of 
credit,  and  then  lie  inferred  a suspicious 
mind  in  the  moneyed  classes  of  Prussia; 
as  he  had  not  been  treated  with  such 
unkind  doubt  by  Hebrew  bankers  any- 
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where,  he  made  a mental  note  that  the 
Jews  were  politer  than  the  Christians  in 
Germany.  In  starting  for  Potsdam  he 
asked  a traeger  where  the  Potsdam  train 
was,  and  the  man  said,  “ Dat  train  dare,” 
and  in  coming  back  he  helped  a fat  old 
lady  out  of  the  car,  and  she  thanked  him 
in  English.  From  these  incidents,  both 
occurring  the  same  day  in  the  same  place, 
the  inference  of  a widespread  knowledge 
of  our  languagewas  inevitable. 

In  this  obvious  and  easy  manner  he 
studied  contemporary  civilization  in  the 
capital.  He  even  carried  his  researches 
farther,  and  went  one  rainy  afternoou  to 
an  exhibition  of  modern  pictures  in  a pa- 
vilion of  the  Thiergarten.  where  from  the 
small  attendance  he  inferred  an  indiffer 
ence  to  the  arts  which  he  would  not  as- 
cribe to  the  weather.  One  evening  at  a 
summer  theatre  where  they  gave  the  pan- 
tomime of  the  Puppenfee  and  the  operetta 
of  Hansel  und  Gretel , he  observed  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  audience  was  com- 
posed of  nice  plain  young  girls  and  chil- 
dren, and  he  noted  that  there  was  no  sort 
of  evening  dress;  from  the  large  number 
of  Americans  present  he  imagined  a nu 
merous  colony  in  Berlin,  where  they  must 
have  an  instinctive  sense  of  their  co-na- 
tionality. since  one' of  them,  in  the  stress 
of  gettinghis  hat  and  overcoat  when  they 
all  came  out.  confidently  addressed  him 
in  English.  But  lie  took  stock  of  his  im 
pressions  with  his  wife,  and  they  seemed 
to  him  so  few.  after  all,  that  he  could  not 
resist  a painful  sense  of  isolation  in  the 
midst  of  the  environment. 

They  made  a Sunday  excursion  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Thiergarten, 
with  a large  crowd  of  the  lower  classes, 
but  though  they  had  a great  deal  of  trou- 
ble in  getting  there  by  the  various  kinds 
of  horse-cars  and  electric  cars,  they  did 
not  feel  that  they  had  got  near  to  the 
popular  life.  They  endeavored  for  some 
sense  of  Berlin  society  by  driving  home 
in  a drosky,  and  on  the  way  they  passed 
rows  of  beautiful  houses,  in  French  and 
Italian  taste,  fronting  the  deep,  damp 
green  park  from  the  Thiergartenstrasse. 
in  which  they  were  confident  cultivated 
and  delightful  people  lived;  but  they  re- 
mained to  the  last  with  nothing  but  their 
unsupported  conjecture. 

LXV. 

Their  excursion  to  Potsdam  was  the 
cream  of  their  sojourn  in  Berlin.  They 


chose  for  it  the  first  fair  morning,  and 
they  ran  out  over  the  flat  sandy  plains 
surrounding  the  capital  and  among  the 
low  hills  surrounding  Potsdam  before  it 
actually  began  to  rain.  They  wished  im- 
mediately to  see  Sans  Souci  for  the  great 
Frederick’s  sake,  and  they  drove  through 
a lively  shower  to  the  palace,  where  they 
waited  with  a horde  of  twenty-five  other 
tourists  in  a gusty  colonnade  before  they 
were  led  through  Voltaire’s  room  and 
Frederick’s  death -chamber. 

The  French  philosopher  comes  before 
the  Prussian  prince  at  Sans  Souci  even 
in  the  palatial  villa  which  expresses  the 
wilful  caprice  of  the  great  Frederick  as 
few  edifices  have  embodied  the  whims  or 
tastes  of  their  owners.  The  whole  affair 
is  eighteenth-century  French,  as  the  Ger- 
mans conceived  it.  The  gardened  terrace 
from  which  the  low,  one-story  building, 
thickly  crusted  with  baroque  sculptures, 
looks  down  into  a many-colored  parterre 
was  luxuriantly  French,  and  sentiment- 
ally French  the  colonnaded  front  open- 
ing to  a perspective  of  artificial  ruins, 
with  broken  pillars  lifting  a conscious 
fragment  of  architrave  against  the  sky. 
Within,  all  again  was  French  in  the  de- 
sign, the  decoration,  and  the  furnishing. 
At  that  time  there,  was  in  fact  no  other 
taste,  and  Frederick,  who  despised  and 
disused  his  native  tongue,  was  resolved 
upon  French  taste  even  in  his  intimate 
companionship.  The  droll  story  of  his  co- 
quetry with  the  terrible  free  spirit  which 
he  got  from  France  to  be  his  guest  is 
vividly  reanimated  at  Sans  Souci,  where 
one  breathes  the  very  air  in  which  the 
strangely  assorted  companions  lived,  and 
in  which  they  parted  so  soon,  to  pursue 
each  other  with  brutal  annoyance  on  one 
side,  and  with  merciless  mockery  on  the 
other  Voltaire  was  long  ago  revenged 
upon  his  host  for  all  the  indignities  he 
suffered  from  him  in  their  comedy;  he 
left  deeply  graven  upon  Frederick’s  fame 
the  trace  of  those  lacerating  talons  which 
he  could  strike  to  the  quick;  and  it  is  the 
singular  effect  of  this  scene  of  their  brief 
friendship  that  one  feels  there  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  wit  in  whatever  was  most 
important  to  mankind. 

The  rain  had  lifted  a little  and  the 
sun  shone  out  on  the  bloom  of  the  lovely 
parterre,  where  the  Marches  profited  by 
a smiling  moment  to  wander  among  the 
statues  and  the  roses  heavy  with  the 
shower.  Then  they  walked  back  to  their 
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carriage  and  drove  to  the  New  Palace, 
which  expresses  in  differing  architectural 
terms  the  same  subjection  to  an  alien 
ideal  of  beauty.  It  is  thronged  without  by 
delightfully  preposterous  rococo  statues, 
and  within  it  is  rich  in  all  those  curiosi- 
ties and  memorials  of  royalty  with  which 
palaces  so  well  know  how  to  fatigue  the 
flesh  and  spirit  of  their  visitors. 

The  Marches  escaped  from  it  all  with 
sighs  and  groans  of  relief,  and  before 
they  drove  off  to  see  the  great  fountain 
of  the  Orangeries  they  dedicated  a mo- 
ment of  pathos  to  the  Temple  of  Friend- 
ship, which  Frederick  built  in  memory 
of  unhappy  Wilhelmina  of  Beyreuth,  the 
sister  he  loved  in  the  common  sorrow 
of  their  wretched  home,  and  neglected 
when  he  came  to  his  kingdom.  It  is 
beautiful  in  its  rococo  way,  swept  up  to 
on  its  terrace  by  most  noble  staircases, 
and  swaggered  over  by  baroque  allegories 
of  all  sorts.  Everywhere  the  statues 
outnumbered  the  visitors,  who  may  have 
been  kept  away  by  the  rain*  the  statues 
naturally  did  not  mind  it. 

Sometime  in  the  midst  of  their  sight- 
seeing the  Marches  had  dinner  in  a mil- 
dewed restaurant,  where  a compatriotic 
accent  caught  their  ear  in  a voice  say- 
ing to  the  waiter,  “We  are  in  a hurry.” 
They  looked  round  and  saw  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pretty  nose  of  a young 
American  girl,  who  sat  with  a party  of 
young  American  girls  at  a neighboring 
table.  Then  they  perceived  that  all  the 
people  in  that  restaurant  were  Americans, 
mostly  young  girls,  who  all  looked  as  if 
they  were  in  a hurry.  But  neither  their 
beauty  nor  their  impatience  had  the  least 
effect  with  the  waiter,  who  prolonged  the 
dinner  at  his  pleasure,  and  alarmed  the 
Marches  with  the  misgiving  that  they 
should  not  have  time  for  the  final  palace 
on  their  list. 

This  was  the  palace  where  the  father 
of  Frederick,  the  mad  old  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, brought  up  his  children  with  that 
severity  which  Solomon  urged  but  proba- 
bly did  not  practise.  It  is  a vast  place, 
but  they  had  time  for  it  all,  though  the 
custodian  made  the  most  of  them  as  the 
latest  comers  of  the  day,  and  led  them 
through  it  with  a prolixity  as  great  as 
their  waiter’s.  They  saw  everything  but 
the  doorway  where  the  faithful  royal  fa- 
ther used  to  lie  in  wait  for  his  children 
and  heat  them,  princes  and  princesses 
alike,  with  his  knobby  cane  as  they  came 


through.  They  might  have  seen  this  door- 
way without  knowing  it;  but  from  the 
window  overlooking  the  parade-ground 
where  his  family  watched  the  manoeuvres 
of  his  gigantic  grenadiers  they  made  sure 
of  just  such  puddles  as  Frederick  Wil- 
liam forced  his  family  to  sit  with  their 
feet  in  while  they  dined  al  fresco  on 
pork  and  cabbage.  The  measuring-board 
against  which  he  took  the  stature  of  his 
tall  grenadiers  is  there,  and  one  room  is 
devoted  to  those  masterpieces  which  he 
used  to  paint  in  the  agonies  of  gout.  His 
chef-d'oeuvre  contains  a figure  with  two 
left  feet,  and  there  seemed  no  reason  why 
it  might  not  have  had  three.  In  another 
room  is  a small  statue  of  Carlyle,  who  did 
so  much  to  rehabilitate  the  house  which 
the  daughter  of  it,  Wilhelmina,  did  so 
much  to  demolish  in  the  regal’d  of  men. 

The  palace  is  now  mostly  kept  for 
guests,  and  there  is  a chamber  where 
Napoleon  slept,  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
occupied  soon  by  any  other  self-invited 
guest  of  his  nation.  It  is  perhaps  to  keep 
the  princes  of  Europe  humble  that  hard- 
ly a palace  on  the  Continent  is  without 
the  chamber  of  this  adventurer,  who,  till 
he  stooped  to  be  like  them,  was  easily 
their  master.  Another  democracy  had  here 
recorded  its  invasion  in  the  American 
stoves  which  the  custodian  pointed  out  in 
the  corridor  when  Mrs.  March. with  as  lit- 
tle delay  as  possible,  had  proclaimed  their 
country.  The  custodian  professed  an  add- 
ed respect  for  them  from  the  fact,  and  if 
he  did  not  feel  it,  no  doubt  he  merited  the 
drink-money  which  they  lavished  on  him 
at  parting. 

Their  driver  also  was  a congenial  spir- 
it, and  when  he  let  them  out  of  his 
carriage  at  the  station  he  laughed  with 
them  at  the  bad  weather,  as  if  it  had  been 
a good  joke  on  them.  His  gayety.  and 
the  red  sunset  light,  which  shone  on  the 
stems  of  the  pines  on  the  way  back  to 
Berlin,  contributed  to  the  content  in 
which  they  reviewed  their  visit  to  Pots- 
dam. They  agreed  that  the  place  was 
perfectly  charming,  and  that  it  was  in- 
comparably expressive  of  kingly  will  and 
pride.  These  had  done  there  on  the  grand 
scale  what  all  the  German  princes  and 
princelings  had  tried  to  do  in  imitation 
and  emulation  of  French  splendor.  In 
Potsdam  the  grandeur  was  not  a histori- 
cal growth  as  at  Versailles,  but  was  the 
effect  of  family  genius,  in  which  there  was 
often  the  curious  fascination  of  insanity. 
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They  felt  this  strongly  again  amidst  the 
futile  monuments  of  the  Hohenzollern 
Museum,  in  Berlin,  where  all  the  por- 
traits, effigies,  personal  belongings,  and 
memorials  of  that  gifted,  eccentric  race 
are  gathered  and  historically  disposed. 
The  princes  of  the  mighty  line  who  stand 
out  from  the  rest  are  Frederick  the  Great 
and  his  infuriate  father;  and  in  the  wax- 
en likeness  of  the  son,  a small  thin  figure, 
terribly  spry,  and  a face  pitilessly  alert, 
appears  something  of  the  madness  which 
showed  in  the  life  of  the  sire. 

They  went  through  the  many  rooms  in 
which  the  memorials  of  the  kings  and 
queens,  the  emperors  and  empresses  were 
carefully  ordered,  and  felt  no  kindness 
except  before  the  relics  relating  to  the 
Emperor  Frederick  and  his  mother.  In 
the  presence  of  the  greatest  of  the  dynasty 
they  experienced  a kind  of  terror,  which 
March  expressed,  when  they  were  safely 
away,  in  the  confession  of  his  joy  that 
those  people  were  dead. 

LXYI. 

The  rough  weather  which  made  Berlin 
almost  uninhabitable  to  Mrs.  March  had 
such  an  effect  with  General  Triscoe  at 
Weimar  that  under  the  orders  of  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking doctor  he  retreated  from  it 
altogether  and  went  to  bed.  Here  he  es- 
caped the  bronchitis  which  had  attacked 
him,  and  his  convalescence  left  him  so 
little  to  complain  of  that  he  could  not  al- 
ways keep  his  temper.  In  the  absence  of 
actual  offence,  either  from  his  daughter  or 
from  Burnamv,  his  sense  of  injury  took  a 
retroactive  form;  it  centred  first  in  Stol- 
ler  and  the  twins;  then  it  diverged  tow- 
ard Rose  Adding,  his  mother,  and  Kenby, 
and  finally  involved  the  Marches  in  the 
same  measure  of  inculpation;  for  they 
had  each  and  all  had  part,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  chances  that  brought  on 
his  cold. 

He  owed  to  Burnamy  the  comfort  of 
the  best  room  in  the  hotel,  and  he  was  con- 
stantly dependent  upon  his  kindness;  but 
he  made  it  evident  that  he  did  not  over- 
value Burnamy’s  sacrifice  and  devotion, 
and  that  it  was  not  an  unmixed  pleasure, 
however  great  a convenience,  to  have  him 
about.  In  giving  up  his  room,  Burnamy 
had  proposed  going  out  of  the  hotel  alto- 
gether; but  General  Triscoe  heard  of  this 
with  almost  as  great  vexation  as  he  had 
accepted  the  room.  He  besought  him  not 
lo  go,  but  so  ungraciously  that  his  daugh- 


ter was  ashamed,  and  tried  to  atone  for  his 
manner  by  the  kindness  of  her  own. 

Perhaps  General  Triscoe  would  not 
have  been  without  excuse  if  he  were  not 
eager  to  have  her  share  with  destitute 
merit  the  fortune  which  she  had  hitherto 
shared  only  with  him.  He  was  old,  and 
certain  luxuries  had  become  habits  if  not 
necessaries  with  him.  Of  course  he  did 
not  say  this  to  himself,  and  still  less  did 
he  say  it  to  her.  But  he  let  her  see  that 
he  did  not  enjoy  the  chance  which  had 
thrown  them  again  in  such  close  relations 
with  Burnamy,  and  he  did  not  hide  his 
belief  that  the  Marches  were  somehow  to 
blame  for  it.  This  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  write  at  once  to  Mrs.  March  as 
she  had  promised;  but  she  was  deter- 
mined that  it  should  not  make  her  unjust 
to  Burnamy.  She  would  not  avoid  him; 
she  would  not  let  anything  that  had  hap- 
pened keep  her  from  showing  that  she  felt 
his  kindness  and  was  glad  of  his  help. 

Of  course  they  knew  no  one  else  in 
Weimar,  and  his  presence  merely  as  a 
fellow-countryman  would  have  been  pre- 
cious. He  got  them  a doctor,  against 
General  Triscoe 's  will;  he  went  for  his 
medicines;  he  lent  him  books  and  papers; 
he  sat  with  him  and  tried  to  amuse  him. 
But  with  the  girl  he  attempted  no  return 
to  the  situation  at  Carlsbad;  there  is  no- 
thing like  the  delicate  pride  of  a young 
man  who  resolves  to  forego  unfair  advan- 
tage in  love. 

The  day  after  their  arrival,  when  her 
father  was  making  up  for  the  sleep  he 
had  lost  by  night,  she  found  herself  alone 
in  the  little  reading-room  of  the  hotel 
with  Burnamy  for  the  first  time,  and  she 
said:  “ I suppose  you  must  have  been  all 
over  Weimar  by  this  time.” 

“ Well,  I’ve  been  here,  off  and  on,  al- 
most a month.  It’s  an  interesting  place. 
There's  a good  deal  of  the  old  literary 
quality  left.” 

“And  you  enjoy  that!  I saw” — she 
added  this  with  a little  unnecessary  flush 
— “your  poem  in  the  paper  you  lent 
papa.” 

“I  suppose  I ought  to  have  kept  that 
back.  But  I couldn’t.”  He  laughed,  and 
she  said : 

“You  must  find  a great  deal  of  inspi- 
ration in  such  a literary  place.” 

“It  isn’t  lying  about  loose,  exactly. ” 
Even  in  the  serious  and  perplexing  situa- 
tion in  which  he  found  himself  he  could 
not  help  being  amused  with  her  unlitera- 
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ry  notions  of  literature,  her  conventional 
and  commonplace  conceptions  of  it.  They 
had  their  value  with  him  as  those  of  a 
more  fashionable  world  than  his  own, 
which  he  believed  was  somehow  a great- 
er world.  At  the  same  time  lie  believed 
that  she  was  now  interposing  them  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  past,  and  for- 
bidding with  them  any  return  to  the 
mood  of  their  last  meeting  in  Carlsbad. 
He  looked  at  her  ladylike  composure 
and  unconsciousness,  and  wondered  if 
she  could  be  the  same  person  and  he  the 
same  person  as  they  who  lost  themselves 
in  the  crowd  that  night  and  heard  and 
said  words  palpitant  with  fate.  Perhaps 
there  had  been  no  such  words;  perhaps  it 
was  all  a hallucination.  He  must  leave 
her  to  recognize  that  it  was  reality;  till 
she  did  so,  he  felt  bitterly  that  there  was 
nothing  for  him  but  submission  and  pa- 
tience; if  she  never  did  so.  there  was  no- 
thing for  him  but  acquiescence. 

In  this  talk  and  in  the  talks  they  had 
afterwards  she  seemed  willing  enough  to 
speak  of  what  had  happened  since  : of 
coming  on  to  Wurzburg  with  the  Add- 
ings, and  of  finding  the  Marches  there; 
of  Rose’s  collapse,  and  of  his  mother’s 
flight  seaward  with  him  in  the  care  of 
Kenbv,  who  was  so  fortunately  going  to 
Holland  too.  He  on  his  side  told  her  of 
going  to  Wurzburg  for  the  manoeuvres, 
and  they  agreed  that  it  was  very  strange 
they  had  not  met. 

She  did  not  try  to  keep  their  relations 
from  taking  the  domestic  character  which 
was  inevitable,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
this  in  itself  was  significant  of  a deter- 
mination on  her  part  that  was  fatal  to  his 
hopes.  He  believed  that  if  she  had  been 
more  diffident  of  him,  more  uneasy  in  his 
presence,  he  should  have  had  more  cour- 
age ; but  for  hei\  to  breakfast  unafraid 
with  him,  to  meet)  him  at  lunch  and  din- 
ner in  the  little  dining-room  where  they 
were  often  the  only  guests,  and  always 
the  only  English-speaking  guests,  was  no- 
thing less  than  prohibitive. 

In  the  hotel  service  there  was  one  of 
those  men  who  are  porters  in  this  world 
but  will  be  angels  in  the  next,  unless  the 
perfect  goodness  of  their  looks,  the  con- 
stant kindness  of  their  acts,  belie  them. 
The  Marches  had  known  and  loved  the 
man  in  their  brief  stay,  and  he  had  been 
the  fast  friend  of  Hurnarny  from  the  mo- 
ment they  first  saw  each  other  at  the  sta- 
tion. He  had  tenderly  taken  possession 


of  General  Triscoe  on  his  arrival,  and  had 
constituted  himself  the  nurse  and  1*  eper 
of  the  irascible  invalid,  in  the  in* 
of  going  to  the  trains,  with  a ze< 
often  relieved  his  daughter  am 
my.  The  general  in  fact  preft  *1* 
to  either,  and  a tacit  custom  gre 
by  which  when  August  knocked 
door,  atid  offered  himself  in  hi: 
words  of  serviceable  English,  that  on 
them  who  happened  to  be  sitting  w 
the  general  gave  way  and  left  him  .n 
charge.  The  retiring  watcher  was  then 
apt  to  encounter  the  other  watcher  on 
the  stairs,  or  in  the  reading-room,  or  in 
the  tiny,  white  - pebbled  door-yard  at  a 
little  table  in  the  shade  of  the  wooden- 
tubbed  evergreens.  From  the  habit  of 
doing  this  they  oue  day  suddenly  formed 
the  habit  of  going  across  the  street  to 
that  gardened  hollow  before  and  below 
the  Graud-Ducal  Museum.  There  was 
here  a bench  in  the  shelter  of  some  late- 
flowering  bush  which  the  few  other  fre- 
quenters of  the  place  soon  recoguized  as 
belonging  to  the  young  strangers,  so  that 
they  would  silently  rise  and  leave  it  to 
them  when  they  saw  them  coming.  Ap- 
parently they  yielded  not  only  to  their 
right,  but  to  a certain  authority  which 
resides  in  lovers,  and  which  all  other 
men,  and  especially  all  other  women 
like  to  acknowledge  and  respect. 

It  was  known  that  the  gracious  young 
lady’s  father,  who  would  naturally  have 
accompanied  them,  was  sick,  and  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  Americans  much  ex 
tenuation  was  found  for  whatever  was 
phenomenal  in  their  unencumbered  en- 
joyment of  each  other's  society.  But  if 
their  free  American  association  was  in  - 
distinguishably  like  the  peasant  infor- 
mality which  General  Triscoe  despised  in 
the  relations  of  Kenby  and  Mrs.  Adding, 
it  is  to  be  said  in  his  excuse  that  lie  could 
not  be  fully  cognizant  of  it,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  so  could  do  nothing  to 
prevent  it.  His  pessimism  extended  to 
his  health  : from  the  first  he  believed  him- 
self worse  than  the  doctor  thought  him, 
and  lie  would  have  had  some  other  phy- 
sician if  he  had  not  found  consolation  in 
their  difference  of  opinion  and  the  conse- 
quent contempt  which  he  was  enabled  to 
cherish  for  the  doctor  in  view  of  the  man  s 
complete  ignorance  of  the  case.  I11  proof 
of  his  own  better  understanding  of  it.  lie 
remained  in  bed  some  time  after  the  doc- 
tor said  he  might  get  up. 
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Nearly  ten  days  had  passed  before  he 
left  his  room,  and  it  was  not  till  then  that 
he  clearly  saw  how  far  affairs  had  gone 
with  his  daughter  and  Burnamy,  though 
even  then  his  observance  seemed  to  have 
anticipated  theirs.  He  found  them  in  a 
quiet  acceptance  of  the  fortune  which 
had  brought  them  together,  so  contented 
that  they  appeared  to  ask  nothing  more 
of  it.  The  divine  patience  and  confi- 
dence of  their  youth  might  sometimes 
have  had  almost  the  effect  of  indifference 
to  a witness  who  had  seen  its  evolution 
from  the  moods  of  the  first  few  days  of 
their  reunion  in  Weimar.  To  General 
Triscoe,  however,  it  looked  like  an  under- 
standing which  had  been  made  without 
reference  to  his  wishes,  and  had  not  been 
directly  brought  to  his  knowledge. 

“ Agatha,”  he  said,  after  due  note  of  a 
gay  contest  between  her  and  Burnamy 
over  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  order- 
ing his  supper  sent  to  his  room  when  he 
had  gone  back  to  it  from  his  first  after- 
noon in  the  open  air,  “ how  long  is  that 
young  man  going  to  stay  in  Weimar?” 

“Why,  I don't  know!”  she  answered, 
startled  from  her  work  of  heating  the  sofa 
pillows  into  shape,  and  pausing  with  one 
of  them  in  her  hand.  “I  never  asked 
him.”  She  looked  down  candidly  into 
her  father's  face  where  he  sat  in  an  easy- 
cliair  waiting  for  her  arrangement  of  the 
sofa.  “What  makes  you  ask?” 

He  answered  with  another  question. 
“Does  he  know  that  we  had  thought  of 
staying  here?” 

“ Why,  we've  always  talked  of  that, 
haven't  we?  Yes,  he  knows  it.  Didn't 
you  want  him  to  know  it,  papa?  You 
ought  to  have  begun  on  the  ship,  then. 
Of  course  I’ve  asked  him  what  sort  of 
place  it  was.  I'm  sorry  if  you  didn't 
want  me  to.” 

“ Have  I said  that?  It's  perfectly  easy 
to  push  on  to  Paris.  Unless — ” 

“ Unless  what?”  Agatha  dropped  the 
pillow,  and  listened  respectfully.  But  in 
spite  of  her  filial  attitude  she  could  not 
keep  her  youth  and  strength  and  courage 
from  quelling  the  forces  of  the  elderly 
mn  n. 

He  said  querulously:  “ I don't  see  why 
you  take  that  tone  with  me.  You  cer- 
tainly know  what  I mean.  But  if  you 
don't  care  to  deal  openly  with  me,  I won't 
ask  you.”  He  dropped  his  eyes  from  her 
face,  and  at  the  same  time  a deep  blush 
began  to  tinge  it,  growing  up  from  her 


neck  to  her  forehead.  “ You  must  know 
— you're  not  a child,”  he  continued,  still 
with  averted  eyes — “that  this  sort  of 
thing  can't  go  on.  It  must  be  something 
else,  or  it  mustn't  be  anything  at  all.  I 
don't  ask  you  for  your  confidence,  and 
you  know  that  I've  never  sought  to  con- 
trol you.” 

This  was  not  the  least  true,  but  Agatha 
answered,  either  absently  or  provisional  J v, 
“No.” 

“And  I don't  seek  to  do  so  now.  If 
you  have  nothing  that  you  wish  to  tell 
me — ” 

He  waited,  and  after  what  seemed  a 
long  time,  she  asked  as  if  she  had  not 
heard  him,  “Will  you  lie  down  a little 
before  your  supper,  pupa?” 

“I  will  lie  down  when  I feel  like  it,” 
be  answered.  “Send  August  with  the 
supper;  he  can  look  after  me.” 

His  resentful  tone,  even  more  than  his 
words,  dismissed  her,  but  she  left  him 
without  apparent  grievance,  saying  quiet- 
ly, “ I will  send  August.” 

LX  VII. 

Agatha  did  not  come  down  to  supper 
with  Burnamy.  She  asked  August,wlieu 
she  gave  him  her  father's  order,  to  have 
a cup  of  tea  sent  to  her  room,  where, 
when  it  came,  she  remained  thinking  so 
long  that  it  was  rather  tepid  by  the  time 
she  drank  it.  Then  she  went  to  her  win- 
dow and  looked  out,  first  above  and  next 
below.  Above,  the  moon  was  banging 
over  the  gardened  hollow  before  the  Mu- 
seum with  the  airy  lightness  of  an  Amer- 
ican moon.  Below  was  Burnamy  behind 
the  tubbed  evergreens,  sitting  tilted  in 
his  chair  against  the  house  wall, with  the 
spark  of  his  cigar  fainting  and  flashing 
like  an  American  fire -fly.  Agatha  went 
down  to  the  door,  after  a little  delay,  and 
seemed  surprised  to  find  him  there;  at 
least  she  said,  “Oh!”  in  a tone  of  sur- 
prise. 

Burnamy  stood  up,  and  answered, 
“Nice  night.” 

“ Beautiful !”  she  breathed.  “ I didn't 
suppose  the  sky  in  Germany  could  ever 
be  so  clear.” 

“ It  seems  to  be  doing  its  best.” 

“The  flowers  over  there  look  like 
ghosts  in  the  light,”  she  said,  dreamily. 

“They're  not.  Don’t  you  want  to  get 
your  hat  and  wrap,  and  go  over  and  ex- 
pose the  fraud?” 

“Oli!”  she  answered,  as  if  it  were 
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took  a handkerchief  from  her  belt,  and 
put  out  her  hand  with  it  toward  him,  he 
seemed  to  find  that  her  having  it  had 
necessarily  followed.  He  tried  to  take  it 
from  her,  but  his  own  hand  trembled  so 
that  it  clung  to  hers,  and  he  gasped, 
“Can’t  you  say  now , what  you  wouldn’t 
say  then?” 

The  logical  sequence  was  no  more  ob- 
vious than  before;  but  she  apparently 
felt  it  in  her  turn  as  he  had  felt  it  in  his. 
She  whispered  back,  “Yes,”  and  then  she 
could  not  get  out  anything  more  till  she 
entreated,  in  a half- stifled  voice,  “Oh, 
don’t!” 

“No,  no!”  he  panted.  “I  won’t — I 
oughtn't  to  have  done  it — I beg  your  par- 
don— I oughtn’t  to  have  spoken — even  — 
I-” 

She  returned  in  a far  less  breathless 
and  tremulous  fashion,  but  still  between 
laughing  and  crying:  “I  meant  to  make 
you.  And  now,  if  you’re  ever  sorry,  or 
I’m  ever  too  topping  about  anything,  you 
can  be  perfectly  free  to  say  that  you’d 
never  have  spoken  if  you  hadn't  seen  that 
I wanted  you  to.” 

“But  I didn’t  see  any  such  thing,”  he 
protested.  “I  spoke  because  I couldn’t 
help  it  any  longer.” 

She  laughed  triumphantly.  “ Of  course 
you  think  so!  And  that  shows  that  you 
are  only  a man  after  all ; in  spite  of  your 
finessing.  But  I am  going  to  have  the 
credit  of  it.  I knew  that  you  were  hold- 
ing back  because  you  were  too  proud,  or 
thought  you  hadn't  the  right,  or  some- 
thing. Weren’t  you?”  She  startled  him 
with  the  sudden  vehemence  of  her  chal- 
lenge. “ If  you  pretend  that  you  weren’t, 
I shall  never  forgive  you  !” 

“ But  I was!  Of  course  I was.  I was 
afraid—” 

“Isn’t  that  what  I said?”  She  tri- 
umphed over  him  with  another  laugh, 
and  cowered  a little  closer  to  him,  if  that 
could  be. 

They  were  standing,  without  knowing 
how  they  had  got  to  their  feet;  and  now, 
without  any  purpose  of  the  kind,  they 
began  to  stroll  again  among  the  garden 
paths,  and  to  ask  and  to  answer  ques- 
tions, which  touched  every  point  of  their 
common  history,  and  yet  left  it  a mine 
of  inexhaustible  knowledge  for  all  future 
time.  Out  of  tin*  sweet  and  dear  del  ifflit 
of  this  encyclopedia!!  reserve  two  or 
three  facts  appeared  with  a present  dis- 
tinctness. One  of  these  was  that  Burna- 


my  had  regarded  her  refusal  to  be  definite 
at  Carlsbad  as  definite  refusal,  and  had 
meant  never  to  see  her  again,  and  cer- 
tainly never  to  speak  agaiu  of  love  to 
her.  Another  point  was  that  she  had 
not  resented  his  coming  back  that  last 
night,  but  had  been  proud  and  happy  in 
it  as  proof  of  his  love,  and  had  always 
meant  somehow  to  let  him  know  that  she 
was  touched  by  his  trusting  her  enough 
to  come  back  while  he  was  still  under 
that  cloud  with  Mr.  Stoller.  With 
further  logic,  purely  of  the  heart,  she  ac- 
quitted him  altogether  of  wrong  in  that 
affair,  and  alleged  in  proof  what  Mr. 
Stoller  had  said  of  it  to  Mr.  March.  Burna- 
1113’  owned  that  he  knew  what  Stoller  had 
said,  but  even  in  his  present  condition  he 
could  not  accept  fully  her  reading  of  that 
obscure  passage  of  his  life.  He  preferred 
to  put  the  question  by,  and  perhaps  they 
neither  of  them  cared  anything  about  it 
except  as  it  related  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  now  each  other’s  forever. 

They  agreed  that  they  must  write  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  March  at  once;  or  at  least, 
Agatha  said,  as  soon  as  she  had  spoken 
to  her  father.  At  her  mention  of  her 
father  she  was  aware  of  a doubt,  a fear, 
in  Burnamy  which  expressed  itself  by 
scarcely  more  than  a spiritual  conscious- 
ness from  his  arm  to  the  hands  which  she 
had  clasped  within  it.  “He  has  always 
appreciated  you,”  she  said,  courageously, 
“and  I know  he  will  see  it  in  the  right 
light.” 

She  probably  meant  no  more  than  to  af- 
firm her  faith  in  her  own  ability  finally  to 
bring  her  father  to  a just  mind  concern- 
ing it;  but  Burnamy  accepted  her  assur- 
ance with  buoyant  hopefulness,  and  said 
he  would  see  General  Triscoe  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning. 

“No;  I will  see  him,”  she  said;  “I 
wish  to  see  him  first;  he  will  expect  it  of 
me.  We  had  better  go  in,  now,”  she 
added,  but  neither  made  any  motion  for 
the  present  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary 
they  walked  in  the  other  direction,  and  it 
was  an  hour  after  Agatha  declared  their 
duty  in  the  matter  before  they  tried  to 
fulfil  it. 

Then,  indeed,  after  they  returned  to 
the  hotel,  she  lost  no  time  in  going  toiler 
father  beyond  that  which  must  be  given 
to  a long  hand -pressure  under  the  fresco 
of  the  live  poets  on  the  stairs  landing, 
where  her  ways  and  Burnamy’s  parted. 
She  went  into  her  own  room,  and  softly 
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opened  the  door  into  her  father's  and  lis- 
tened. 

“ Well?*’  he  said,  in  a sort  of  challen- 
ging voice. 

“Have  you  been  asleep?*’ she  asked. 

“I*ve  just  blown  out  my  light.  What 
has  kept  you?” 

She  did  not  reply  categorically.  Stand- 
ing there  in  the  sheltering  dark,  she  said: 
“Papa,  I wasn't  very  candid  with  you, 
this  afternoon.  I am  engaged  to  Mr. 
Burnamy.” 

“Light  the  candle,”  said  her  father. 
“ Or  no,”  he  added  before  she  could  do 
so.  “Is  it  quite  settled?*’ 

“Quite,”  she  answered,  in  a voice  that 
admitted  oF  no  doubt.  “That  is,  as  far 
as  it  can  be,  without  you.” 

“Don’t  be  a hypocrite,  Agatha,”  said 
the  general.  “And  let  me  try  to  get  to 
sleep.  You  know  I don't  like  it,  and  you 
know  I can’t  help  it.” 

“ Yes,”  the  girl  assented. 

“Then  go  to  bed.” 

Agatha  did  not  obey  her  father.  She 
thought  she  ought  to  kiss  him,  but  she 
decided  that  she  had  better  postpone  this; 
so  she  merely  gave  him  a tender  good- 
night, to  which  he  made  no  response,  and 
shut  herself  into  her  own  room,  where  she 
remained  sitting  and  staring  out  into  the 
moonlight,  with  a smile  that  never  left 
her  lips.  When  the  moon  sank  below 
the  horizou,  the  sky  was  pale  with  the 
coming  day,  but  before  it  was  fairly  dawn 
she  saw  something  white,  not  much  great- 
er than  some  moths,  moving  before  her 
window.  She  pulled  the  valves  open  and 
found  it  a bit  of  paper  attached  to  a thread 
dangling  from  above.  She  broke  it  loose, 
and  in  the  morning  twilight  she  read  the 
great  central  truth  of  the  universe: 

“1  love  you.— L.  J.  B.” 

She  wrote  under  the  tremendous  in- 
spiration : 

“So  do  I.  Don’t  be  silly. — A.  T.” 

She  fastened  the  paper  to  the  thread 
again,  and  gave  it  a little  twitch.  She 
waited  for  the  low  note  of  laughter  which 
did  not  fail  to  flutter  down  from  above; 
then  she  threw  herself  upon  the  bed,  and 
fell  asleep. 

It  was  not  so  late  as  she  thought  when 
she  woke,  and  it  seemed,  at  breakfast,  that 
Burnamy  had  been  up  still  earlier.  Of 
the  three  involved  in  the  anxiety  of  the 
night  before.  General  Triscoe  was  still 
respited  from  it  by  sleep,  hut  he  woke 
much  more  haggard  than  either  of  the 


young  people.  They,  in  fact,  were  not 
at  all  haggard;  the  worst  was  over,  if 
bringing  their  engagement  to  his  know- 
ledge was  the  worst ; the  formality  of 
asking  his  consent  which  Burnamy  still 
had  to  go  through  was  unpleasant,  but 
after  all  it  was  a formality.  Agatha  told 
him  everything  that  had  passed  between 
herself  and  her  father,  and  if  it  had  not 
that  cordiality  on  his  part  which  they 
could  have  wished,  it  was  certainly  not 
hopelessly  discouraging.  They  agreed  at 
breakfast  that  Burnamy  had  better  have 
it  over  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  he 
waited  only  till  August  came  down  with 
the  general's  tray  before  going  up  to  his 
room.  The  young  fellow  did  not  feel 
more  at  his  ease  than  the  elder  meant  he 
should  in  taking  the  chair  to  which  the 
general  waved  him  from  where  he  lay  in 
bed;  and  there  was  no  talk  wasted  upon 
the  weather  between  them. 

“I  suppose  I know  what  you  have 
come  for,  Mr.  Burnamy,”  said  General 
Triscoe,  in  a tone  which  was  rather  judi- 
cial than  otherwise,  “and  I suppose  you 
know  why  you  have  come.  I don’t  pre- 
tend that  this  event  is  unexpected,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  what  reason  you  have 
for  thinking  I should  wish  you  to  marry 
my  daughter.  I take  it  for  granted  that 
you  are  attached  to  each  other,  and  we 
won't  waste  time  on  that  point.  Not  to 
beat  about  the  bush,  on  the  next  point, 
let  me  ask  at  once  what  your  means  of 
supporting  her  are.  How  much  did  you 
earn  on  that  newspaper  in  Chicago?” 

“Fifteen  hundred  dollars,”  Burnamy 
answered,  promptly  enough. 

“Did  you  earn  anything  more,  say 
within  the  last  year?” 

“ I got  three  hundred  dollars  advance 
copyright  for  a book  I sold  to  a publish- 
er.” The  glory  had  not  yet  faded  from 
the  fact  in  Burnamy's  mind. 

“ Eighteen  hundred.  What  did  you 
get  for  your  poem  in  March's  book?” 

“That's  a very  trifling  matter:  fifteen 
dollars.” 

“ And  your  salary  as  private  secretary 
to  that  man  Stoller?” 

“ Thirty  dollars  a week,  and  my  ex- 
penses. But  I wouldn't  take  that,  General 
Triscoe,”  said  Burnamy. 

General  Triscoe,  from  his  lit  de  justice, 
passed  this  point  in  silence.  “Have  you 
any  one  dependent  on  you?” 

“ My  mother — I take  care  of  my  mo- 
ther,” answered  Burnamy,  proudly. 
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“Since  you  have  broken  with  Stoller, 
what  are  your  prospects?” 

“ I have  none.” 

“ Then  you  don't  expect  to  support  my 
daughter;  you  expect  to  live  upon  her 
means.” 

“ I expect  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind!” 
cried  Burnamy.  “ I should  be  ashamed 
— I should  feel  disgraced — I should — I 
don't  ask  you — I don't  ask  her  till  I have 
the  means  to  support  her — ” 

“ If  you  were  very  fortunate,”  contin- 
ued the  general,  unmoved  by  the  young 
fellow's  pain,  and  unperturbed  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  himself  lived  upon  his  wife's 
means  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  then  upon 
his  daughter’s— “ if  you  went  back  to 
Stoller—” 

“I  wouldn’t  go  back  to  him.  I don't 
say  he's  knowingly  a rascal,  but  lie's  ig- 
norantly a rascal,  and  he  proposed  a ras- 
cally thing  to  me.  I behaved  badly  to 
him,  and  I'd  give  anything  to  undo  the 
wrong  I let  him  do  himself,  but  I'll  never 
go  back  to  him.” 

“ If  you  went  back,  on  3’ our  old  salarj',” 
the  general  persisted  pitilessly,  “ you 
would  be  very  fortunate  if  you  brought 
your  earnings  up  to  twenty-five  hundred 
a year.” 

“ Yes—” 

“Andhow  far  do  you  think  that  would 
go  in  supporting  my  daughter  on  the  scale 
she  is  used  to?  I don't  speak  of  your 
mother,  who  has  the  first  claim  upon 
you.” 

Burnamy  sat  dumb;  and  his  head,  which 
he  had  lifted  indignantly  when  the  ques- 
tion was  of  Stoller,  began  to  sink. 

The  general  went  on : “ You  ask  me  to 
give  you  my  daughter  when  you  haven't 
money  enough  to  keep  her  in  gowns;  you 
ask  me  to  give  her  to  a stranger — ” 

“ Not  quite  a stranger,  General  Triscoe,” 
Burnamy  protested.  “ You  have  known 
me  for  three  months,  at  least,  and  any  one 
who  knows  me  in  Chicago  wiil  tell  you — ” 

“A  stranger,  and  worse  than  a stran- 
ger,” the  general  continued,  so  pleased  with 
the  logical  perfection  of  his  position  that 
he  almost  smiled,  and  certainly  softened 
toward  Burnamy.  “ It  isn't  a question  of 
liking  you,  Mr.  Burnamy,  but  of  knowing 
you.  My  daughter  likes  you;  so  do  the 
Marches;  so  does  everybody  who  has  met 
you.  I like  you  myself.  You’ve  done 
me  personally  a thousand  kindnesses. 
But  I know  very  little  of  you,  in  spite  of 
our  three  months' acquaintance;  and  that 


little  is — But  you  shall  judge  for  vour- 
sel  f ! You  were  in  the  con  fidential  employ 
of  a man  who  trusted  you,  and  you  let 
him  betray  himself.” 

“ I did.  I don’t  excuse  it.  The  thought 
of  it  burns  like  fire.  But  it  wasn’t  done 
maliciously;  it  wasn't  done  falsely;  it 
was  done  inconsiderately ; and  when  it 
was  done,  it  seemed  irrevocable.  But  it 
wasn't;  I could  have  prevented,  I could 
have  stopped  the  mischief;  and  I didn’t! 
I can  never  outlive  that” 

“ I know,”  said  the  general,  relentless- 
ly, “that  you  have  never  attempted  any 
defence.  That  has  been  to  your  credit 
with  me.  It  inclined  me  to  overlook  your 
unwarranted  course  in  writing  to  my 
daughter  when  you  told  her  you  would 
never  see  her  again.  I thought  that  was 
rather  fine,  and  rather  manly.  What  did 
you  expect  me  to  think,  after  that,  of 
your  coming  back  to  see  her?  Or  didn't 
you  expect  me  to  know  it?” 

“I  expected  you  to  know  it;  I knew 
she  would  tell  you.  But  I don't  excuse 
that,  either.  It  was  acting  a lie  to  come 
back.  All  I can  say  is  that  I had  to  see 
her  again  for  one  last  time.” 

“And  to  make  sure  that  it  was  to  be 
the  last  time,  you  offered  youi*self  to  her.” 

“ I couldn't  help  doing  that.” 

“ I don't  say  you  could.  I don't  judge 
the  facts  at  all.  I leave  them  altogether 
to  you;  and  you  shall  say  what  a man  in 
my  position  ought  to  say  to  such  a man 
as  you  have  shown  yourself.” 

“No;  I will  say.”  The  door  into  the 
adjoining  room  was  flung  open,  and  Aga- 
tha flashed  in  from  it. 

Her  father  looked  coldly  at  her  impas- 
sioned face.  “ Have  you  been  listening?” 
he  asked. 

“ I have  been  hearing — ” 

“Oh!'’  As  nearly  as  a man  could,  in 
bed.  General  Triscoe  shrugged. 

“I  suppose  I had  a right  to  be  in  my 
own  room.  I couldn't  help  hearing;  and 
I was  perfectly  astonished  at  you,  papa, 
the  cruel  way  you  went  on,  after  all 
you’ve  said  about  Mr.  Stoller.  and  his 
getting  no  more  than  he  deserved.” 

“That  doesn't  justify  me,”  Burnamy 
began,  but  she  cut  him  short  almost  as 
severely  as  she  had  dealt  with  her  fa- 
ther. 

“ Yes,  it  does!  It  justifies  you  perfect- 
ly! And  his  wanting  you  to  falsify  the 
whole  thing  afterwards,  more  than  justi- 
fies you.” 
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Neither  of  the  men  attempted  any- 
thing in  reply  to  her  casuistry;  they  both 
looked  equally  posed  by  it,  for  different 
reasons;  and  Agatha  went  on  as  vehe- 
mently as  before,  addressing  herself  now 
to  one  and  now  to  the  other. 

44  And  besides,  if  it  didn’t  justify  you, 
what  you  have  done  yourself  would;  and 
your  never  denying  it,  or  trying  to  ex- 
cuse it,  makes  it  the  same  as  if  you  hadn’t 
done  it,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned;  and 
that  is  all  I care  for.”  Burnamy  started, 
as  if  with  the  sense  of  having  heard 
something  like  this  before,  and  with  sur- 
prise at  hearing  it  now;  and  she  flushed 
a little  as  she  added,  tremulously,  “ And 
I should  never,  never  blame  you  for  it, 
after  that;  it’s  only  trying  to  wriggle  out 
of  things  which  I despise,  and  you’ve 
never  done  that.  And  he  simply  had  to 
come  back,”  she  turned  to  her  father, 
‘‘and  tell  me  himself  just  how  it  was. 
And  you  said  yourself,  papa — or  the 
same  as  said —that  he  had  no  right  to 
suppose  I was  interested  in  his  affairs 
unless  he— unless — And  I should  never 
have  forgiven  him,  if  he  hadn’t  told  me 
then  that  he — that  he  had  come  back  be- 
cause he— felt  the  way  he  did.  I con- 
sider that  that  exonerated  him  for  break- 
ing his  word,  completely.  If  he  hadn't 
broken  his  word  I should  have  thought 
he  had  acted  very  cruelly  and  — and 
strangely.  And  ever  since  then  he  has. 
behaved  so  nobly,  so  honorably,  so  deli- 
cately, that  I don’t  believe  he  would  ever 
have  said  anything  again— if  I hadn’t 
fairly  forced  him.  Yes!  Yes,  I did!” 
she  cried  at  a movement  of  remonstrance 
from  Burnamy.  44  And  I shall  always  be 
proud  of  you  for  it.”  Her  father  stared 
steadfastly  at  her,  and  he  only  lifted  his 
eyebrows,  for  change  of  expression,  when 
she  went  over  to  where  Burnamy  stood 
and  put  her  hand  in  his  witli  a certain 
childlike  impetuosity.  “And  as  for  the 
rest,”  she  declared,  “everything  I have  is 
his;  just  as  everything  of  his  would  be 
mine  if  I had  nothing.  Or  if  he  wishes 
to  take  me  without  anything,  then  he  can 
have  me  so,  and  I sha’n’t  be  afraid  but  we 
can  get  along  somehow.”  She  added,  “ I 
have  managed  without  a maid  ever  since 
I left  home,  and  poverty  has  no  terrors  for 
me r 

LXVIII. 

General  Triscoe  submitted  to  defeat 
with  the  patience  which  soldiers  learn. 
He  did  not  submit  amiably;  that  would 


have  been  out  of  character,  and  perhaps 
out  of  reason;  but  Burnamy  and  Agatha 
were  both  so  amiable  that  they  supplied 
good-humor  for  all.  They  flaunted  their 
rapture  in  her  father’s  face  as  little  as 
they  could,  but  lie  may  have  found  their 
serene  satisfaction,  their  settled  con  fidence 
in  their  fate,  as  hard  to  bear  as  a more 
boisterous  happiness  would  have  been. 

It  was  agreed  among  them  all  that 
they  were  to  return  soon  to  America,  and 
Burnamy  was  to  find  some  sort  of  liter- 
ary or  journalistic  employment  in  New 
York.  She  was  much  surer  than  he  that 
this  could  be  done  with  perfect  ease;  but 
they  were  of  an  equal  mind  that  General 
Triscoe  was  not  to  be  disturbed  in  any  of 
his  habits,  or  vexed  in  the  tenor  of  his 
living;  and  until  Burnamy  was  at  least 
self-supporting  there  must  be  no  talk  of 
their  being  married. 

The  talk  of  their  being  engaged  was 
quite  enough  for  the  time.  It  included 
complete  and  minute  autobiographies  on 
both  sides,  reciprocal  analyses  of  charac- 
ter, a scientifically  exhaustive  compari- 
son of  tastes,  ideas,  and  opinions;  a pro- 
found study  of  their  respective  chins, 
noses,  eyes,  hands,  heights,  complexions, 
moles,  and  freckles,  with  some  account 
of  their  several  friends.  In  this  occupa- 
tion, which  was  profitably  varied  by  the 
confession  of  exactly  what  they  had  each 
thought  and  felt  and  dreamt  concerning 
the  other  at  every  instant  since  they  met, 
they  passed  rapidly  the  days  which  the 
persistent  anxiety  of  General  Triscoe  in- 
terposed before  the  date  of  their  leaving 
Weimar  for  Paris,  where  it  was  arranged 
that  they  should  spend  a month  before 
sailing  for  New  York.  Burnamy  had  a 
notion,  which  Agatha  approved,  of  trying 
for  something  there  on  the  New  York- 
Paris  Chronicle;  and  if  he  got  it,  they 
might  not  go  home  at  once.  His  gains 
from  that  paper  had  eked  out  his  copy- 
right from  his  book,  and  had  almost  paid 
his  expenses  in  getting  the  material  which 
he  had  contributed  to  it.  They  were  not 
so  great,  however,  but  that  his  gold  re- 
serve was  reduced  to  less  than  a hundred 
dollars,  counting  the  silver  coinages  which 
had  remained  to  him  in  crossing  and  re- 
crossing frontiers.  He  was  at  times  dimly 
conscious  of  his  finances,  but  he  buoyant- 
ly disregarded  the  facts,  as  incompatible 
with  his  status  as  Agatha’s  betrothed,  if 
not  unworthy  of  his  character  as  a lover 
in  the  abstract. 
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“ Other  lady?1’  August  nodded,  rejoi- 
cing in  his  success,  and  Agatha  closed  the 
door  into  her  own  room,  where  the  gen- 
eral had  been  put  for  the  time  so  as  to 
be  spared  the  annoyance  of  the  packiug; 
then  she  sat  down  with  her  hands  in  her 
lap,  and  the  bouquet  in  her  hands.  ‘ 4 Now, 
August.”  she  said,  very  calmly,  “ I want 
you  to  tell  me — ich  wiinsche  Sie  zu  mir 
sagen — what  other  lady — wass  andere 
Dame — these  flowers  belonged  to-— diese 
Blumen  gehorte  zu.  Verstehen  Sie?” 

August  nodded  brightly,  and  with  Ger- 
man carefully  adjusted  to  Agatha's  ca- 
pacity, and  with  now  and  then  a word 
or  phrase  of  English,  he  conveyed  that 
before  she  and  her  Herr  Father  had  ap- 
peared, there  had  been  in  Weimar  an- 
other American  Fraulein  with  her  Frau 
Mother  ; they  had  not,  indeed,  staid  in 
that  hotel,  but  had  several  times  supped 
there  with  the  young  Herr  Bornahmee, 
who  was  occupying  that  room  before  her 
Herr  Father.  The  young  Herr  had  been 
much  about  with  these  American  Damen, 
driving  and  walking  with  them,  and 
sometimes  dining  or  supping  with  them 
at  their  hotel,  The  Elephant.  August 
had  sometimes  carried  notes  to  them  from 
the  young  Herr,  and  he  had  gone  for  the 
bouquet  which  the  gracious  Fraulein  was 
holding,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  that 
the  American  Damen  left  by  the  train 
for  Hanover. 

August  was  much  helped  and  encour- 
aged throughout  by  the  friendly  intel- 
ligence of  the  gracious  Fraulein,  who 
smiled  radiantly  in  clearing  up  one  dim 
point  after  another,  and  who  now  and 
then  supplied  the  English  analogues 
which  he  sought  in  his  effort  to  render 
his  German  more  luminous. 

At  the  end  she  returned  to  the  work  of 
packing,  in  which  she  directed  him,  and 
sometimes  assisted  him  with  her  own 
hands,  having  put  the  bouquet  on  the 
mantel  to  leave  herself  free.  She  took 
it  up  again  and  carried  it  into  her  own 
room,  when  she  went  with  August  to 
summon  her  father  back  to  his.  She 
bade  August  say  to  the  young  Herr,  if 
he  saw  him,  that  she  was  goiug  to  sup 
with  her  father,  and  August  gave  her 
message  to  Burnamy,  whom  he  met  on 
the  stairs  coming  down  as  he  was  going 
up  with  their  tray. 

Agatha  usually  supped  with  her  father, 
but  that  evening  Burnamy  was  less  able 
than  usual  to  bear  her  absence  in  the 
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hotel  dining-room,  and  he  went  up  to  a 
cafe  in  the  town  for  his  supper.  He  did 
not  stay  long,  and  when  he  returned  his 
heart  gave  a joyful  lift  at  sight  of  Agatha 
looking  out  from  her  balcony,  as  if  she 
were  looking  for  him.  He  made  her  a 
gay  flourishing  bow,  lifting  his  hat  high, 
and  she  came  down  to  meet  him  at  the 
hotel  door.  She  had  her  hat  on  and 
jacket  over  one  arm,  and  she  joined  him 
at  once  for  the  farewell  walk  he  pro- 
posed in  what  they  had  agreed  to  call 
their  garden. 

She  moved  a little  ahead  of  him,  and 
when  they  reached  the  place  where  they 
always  sat,  she  shifted  her  jacket  to  the 
other  arm  and  uncovered  the  hand  in 
which  she  had  been  carrying  the  wither- 
ed bouquet.  “ Here  is  something  I found 
in  your  closet,  when  I was  getting  papa's 
things  out.” 

44  Why,  what  is  it?”  he  asked  innocent- 
ly, as  he  took  it  from  her. 

44  A bouquet,  apparently,”  she  answer- 
ed, as  he  drew  the  long  ribbons  through 
his  fingers,  and  looked  at  the  flowers  curi- 
ously, with  his  head  aslant. 

44  Where  did  you  get  it?” 

44  0n  the  shelf.” 

It  seemed  a long  time  before  Burnamy 
said  with  a long  sigh,  as  of  final  recollec- 
tion, “Oh,  yes,”  and  then  he  said  no- 
thing; and  they  did  not  sit  down,  but 
stood  looking  at  each  other. 

44  Was  it  something  you  got  for  me, 
and  forgot  to  give  me?”  she  asked  in  a 
voice  which  would  not  have  misled  a wo- 
man, but  which  did  its  work  with  the 
young  man. 

He  laughed  and  said:  44  Well,  hardly! 
The  general  has  been  in  the  room  ever 
since  you  came.” 

“Oh,  yes.  Then  perhaps  somebody 
left  it  there  before  you  had  the  room?” 

Burnamy  was  silent  again,  but  at  last 
he  said:  44  No;  I flung  it  up  there.  Iliad 
forgotten  all  about  it.” 

44  And  you  wish  me  to  forget  about  it, 
too?”  Agatha  asked  in  a gayety  of  tone 
that  still  deceived  him. 

“It  would  only  be  fair.  You  made 
me,”  he  rejoined,  and  there  was  some- 
thing so  charming  in  his  words  and  the 
way  of  them  that  she  would  have  been 
glad  to  do  it. 

But  she  governed  herself  against  the  ^ 
temptation  and  said,  44  Women  are  not 
good  at  forgetting,  at  least  till  they  know 
what.” 
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“Ob,  I’ll  tell  you,  if  you  want  to 
know,”  be  said  with  a laugh,  and  at  the 
words  she  sank  provisionally  in  their  ac- 
customed seat.  He  sat  down  beside  her, 
but  not  so  near  as  usual,  and  be  waited 
so  long  before  he  began  that  it  seemed  as 
if  he  had  forgotten  again.  “ Why,  it’s 
nothing.  Miss  Etkins  and  her  mother 
were  here  before  you  came,  and  this  is  a 
bouquet  that  I meant  to  give  her  at  the 
train  when  she  left.  But  I decided  I 
wouldn’t,  and  I threw  it  onto  the  shelf  in 
the  closet.” 

“May  I ask  why  you  thought  of  tak- 
ing a bouquet  to  her  at  the  train?” 

“Well,  she  and  her  mother — I had 
been  with  them  a good  deal,  and  I thought 
it  would  be  civil.” 

“And  why  did  you  decide  not  to  be 
civil?” 

“I  didn’t  want  it  to  look  like  more 
than  civility.” 

“ Were  they  here  long?” 

44  About  a week.  They  left  just  after 
the  Marches  came.” 

Agatha  seemed  not  to  heed  the  answer 
she  had  exacted.  She  sat  reclined  in 
the  corner  of  the  seat,  with  her  head 
drooping.  After  an  interval  which  was 
long  to  Burnamv  she  began  to  pull  at  a 
ring  on  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand, 
absently,  as  if  she  did  not  know  what  she 
was  doing;  but  when  she  had  got  it  off 
she  held  it  towards  Burnamv  and  said, 
quietly/4 1 think  you  had  better  have  this 
again,”  and  then  she  rose  and  moved 
slowly  and  weakly  away. 

He  had  taken  the  ring  mechanically 
from  her,  and  he  stood  a moment  be- 
wildered; then  he  pressed  after  her. 
“Agatha,  do  you — you  don’t  mean — ” 

44  Yes,”  she  said,  without  looking  round 
at  his  face,  which  she  knew  was  close  to 
her  shoulder.  “It’s  over.  It  isn’t  what 
you’ve  done.  It’s  what  you  are.  I be- 
lieved in  you,  in  spite  of  what  you  did  to 
that  man — and  your  corning  back  when 
you  said  you  wouldn’t— and — But  I see 
now  that  what  you  did  was  you ; it  was 
your  nature;  and  I can’t  believe  in  you 
any  more.” 

“Agatha!”  he  implored.  44  You’re  not 
going  to  be  so  unjust!  There  was  no- 
thing between  you  and  me  when  that  girl 
was  here!  I had  a right  to — ” 

“ Not  if  you  really  cared  for  me!  Do 
you  think  I would  have  flirted  with  any 
one  so  soon,  if  I had  cared  for  you  as  you 
pretended  you  did  for  me  that  night  in 


Carlsbad f Oh,  I don’t  say  you’re  false. 
But  you’re  fickle—” 

“But  I’m  not  fickle!^  From  the  first 
moment  I saw  you,  I never  cared  for  any 
one  but  you !” 

44  You  have  strange  ways  of  showing 
your  devotion.  Well,  say  you  are  not 
fickle.  Say  that  I'm  fickle.  I am.  I 
have  changed  my  mind.  I see  that  it 
would  never  do.  I leave  you  free  to  fol- 
low all  the  turning  and  twisting  of  your 
fancy.”  She  spoke  rapidly,  almost  breath- 
lessly, and  she  gave  him  no  chance  to  get 
out  the  words  that  seemed  to  choke  him. 
She  began  to  run,  but  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel  she  stopped  and  waited  till  he  came 
stupidly  up.  44 1 have  a favor  to  ask,  Mr. 
Bilrnamy.  I beg  you  will  not  see  me 
again,  if  you  can  help  it,  before  we  go  to- 
morrow. My  father  and  I are  indebted 
to  you  for  too  many  kindnesses,  and  you 
mustn’t  take  any  more  trouble  on  our  ac- 
count. August  can  see  us  off  in  the  morn- 
ing.” Sbe  nodded  quickly,  and  was  gone 
in  doors  while  he  was  yet  struggling  with 
his  doubt  of  the  reality  of  w hat  had  all  so 
swiftly  happened. 

General  Triscoe  was  still  ignorant  of 
any  change  in  the  status  to  which  he  had 
reconciled  himself  wTith  so  much  diffi- 
culty when  he  came  down  to  get  into  the 
omnibus  for  the  train.  Till  then  he  had 
been  too  proud  to  ask  what  had  become 
of  Burnamy,  though  he  had  wondered, 
but  now  he  looked  about  and  said,  impa- 
tientl}r,  “I  hope  that  young  man  isn't 
going  to  keep  us  waiting.” 

Agatha  was  pale  and  worn  with  sleep- 
lessness, but  she  said,  firmly:  “He  isn't 
going.  I will  tell  you  in  the  traiu.  Au- 
gust will  see  to  the  tickets  and  baggage.'' 

August  conspired  with  the  traeger  to  get 
them  a first-class  compartment  to  them- 
selves. But  eveirwith  the  advantages  of 
this  seclusion  Agatha’s  confidences  to  her 
father  were  not  full.  She  told  her  father 
that  her  engagement  was  broken  for  rea- 
sons that  did  not  mean  anything  very 
wrong  in  Mr.  Burnamy,  but  that  con- 
vinced her  they  could  never  be  happy  to- 
gether. As  sbe  did  not  give  the  reasons, 
he  found  a natural  difficulty  in  accepting 
them,  and  there  was  something  in  the 
situation  which  appealed  strongly  to  his 
contrary-minded  ness.  Part  ly  from  this, 
partly  from  his  sense  of  injury  in  being 
obliged  so  soon  to  adjust  himself  to  new 
conditions,  and  partly  from  bis  comforta- 
ble feeling  of  security  from  an  engage- 
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merit  to  which  his  assent  had  been  forced, 
he  said,  “I  hope  you  Ye  not  making  a mis- 
take.” 

“ Oh,  no,”  she  answered,  and  she  attest- 
ed her  conviction  by  a burst  of  sobbing 
that  lasted  well  on  the  way  to  the  first 
stop  of  the  train. 

LXIX. 

It  would  have  been  always  twice  as 
easy  to  go  direct  from  Berlin  to  the  Hague 
through  Hanover;  but  the  Marches  de- 
cided to  go  by  Frankfort  and  the  Rhine, 
because  they  wished  to  revisit  the  famous 
river, which  they  remembered  from  their 
youth,  and  because  they  wished  to  stop 
at  Diisseldorf,  where  Heinrich  Heine  was 
born.  Without  this  Mrs.  March, who  kept 
her  husband  up  to  his  early  passion  for 
the  poet  with  a feeling  that  she  was  de- 
fending him  from  age  in  it,  said  that  their 
silver  wedding  journey  would  not  be  com- 
plete; and  he  began  himself  to  think  that 
it  would  be  interesting. 

They  took  a sleeping-car  for  Frankfort, 
and  they  woke  early,  as  people  do  in  sleep- 
ing-cars everywhere.  March  dressed  and 
went  out  for  a cup  of  the  same  coffee  of 
which  sleeping-car  buffets  have  the  awful 
secret  in  Europe  as  well  as  America,  and 
for  a glimpse  of  the  twilight  landscape. 
One  gray  little  town,  towered  and  steepled 
and  red-roofed  within  its  mediaeval  walls, 
looked  as  if  it  would  have  been  warmer 
in  something  more.  There  was  a heavy 
dew,  if  not  a light  frost,  over  all,  and  in 
places  a pale  fog  began  to  lift  from  the 
low  hills.  Then  the  sun  rose  without  dis- 
persing the  cold,  which  was  afterwards  so 
severe  in  their  room  at  the  Russicher  Hof 
in  Frankfort  that  in  spite  of  the  steam- 
radiators  they  sat  shivering  in  all  their 
wraps  till  break  fast- time. 

There  was  no  steam  on  in  the  radiators, 
of  course;  when  they  implored  theportier 
for  at  least  a lamp  to  warm  their  hands  by, 
he  turned  on  all  the  electric  lights  with- 
out raising  the  temperature  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  Amidst  these  modern  comforts 
they  were  so  miserable  that  they  vowed 
each  other  to  shun,  as  long  as  they  were 
in  Germany,  or  at  least  while  the  summer 
lasted,  all  hotels  which  were  steam-heated 
and  electric-lighted.  They  heated  them- 
selves somewhat  with  their  wrath,  and 
over  their  breakfast  they  relented  so  far 
as  to  suffer  themselves  a certain  interest 
in  the  troops  of  all  arms  beginning  to 
pass  the  hotel.  They  were  fragments  of 


the  great  parade,  which  had  ended  the  day 
before,  and  they  were  now  drifting  back 
to  their  several  quarters  of  the  empire. 
Many  of  them  were  very  picturesque,  and 
they  had  for  the  boys  and  girls  running 
before  and  beside  them  the  charm  which 
armies  and  circus  processions  have  for 
children  everywhere.  But  their  passage 
filled  with  cruel  anxiety  a large  old  dog 
whom  his  master  had  left  harnessed  to  a 
milk -cart  before  the  hotel  door  ; from 
time  to  time  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
called  to  the  absentee  with  hoarse,  deep 
barks  that  almost  shook  him  from  his  feet. 

The  day  continued  blue  and  bright  and 
cold,  and  the  Marches  gave  the  morning 
to  a rapid  survey  of  the  city,  glad  that  it 
was  at  least  not  wet.  What  afterwards 
chiefly  remained  to  them  was  the  impres- 
sion of  an  old  town  as  quaint  almost  and 
as  Gothic  as  old  Hamburg,  and  a new 
town,  handsome  and  regular,  and,  in  the 
sudden  arrest  of  some  streets,  apparently 
overbuilt.  The  modern  architectural  taste 
was  of  course  Parisian;  there  is  no  other 
taste  for  the  Germans;  but  in  the  pre- 
vailing absence  of  statues  there  was  a re- 
lief from  the  most  oppressive  characteris- 
tic of  the  imperial  capital  which  was  a 
positive  delight.  Some  sort  of  monu- 
ment to  the  national  victory  over  France 
there  must  have  been;  but  it  must  have 
been  unusually  inoffensive,  for  it  left  no 
record  of  itself  in  the  travellers’  con- 
sciousness. They  were  aware  of  garden- 
ed squares  and  avenues,  bordered  by 
stately  dwellings,  of  dignified  civic  edi- 
fices, and  of  a vast  and  splendid  railroad 
station,  such  as  the  state  builds  even  in 
minor  European  cities,  but  such  as  our 
paternal  corporations  have  not  yet  given 
us  anywhere  in  America.  They  went  to 
the  Zoological  Garden,  where  they  heard 
the  customary  Kalmucks  at  their  public 
prayers  behind  a high  board  fence;  and 
as  pilgrims  from  the  most  plutocratic 
country  in  the  world  March  insisted  that 
they  must  pay  their  devoirs  at  the  shrine 
of  the  Rothschilds,  whose  natal  banking- 
house  they  revered  from  the  outside. 

It  was  a pity,  he  said,  that  the  Roths- 
childs were  not  on  his  letter  of  credit;  he 
would  have  been  willing  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Genius  of  Finance  in  the  percentage 
on  at  least  ten  pounds.  But  he  consoled 
himself  by  reflecting  that  he  did  not  need 
the  money;  and  he  consoled  Mrs.  March 
for  their  failure  to  penetrate  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  Rothschilds’  birthplace  by 
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taking  her  to  see  the  house  where  Goethe 
was  born.  The  public  is  appai*ently  much 
more  expected  there,  and  in  the  friendly 
place  they  were  no  doubt  much  more  wel- 
come than  they  would  have  been  in  the 
Rothschild  house.  Under  that  roof  they 
renewed  a happy  moment  of  Weimar, 
which  after  the  lapse  of  a week  seemed 
already  so  remote.  They  wondered,  as 
they  mounted  the  stairs  from  the  base- 
ment opening  into  a clean  little  court, 
how  Burnamy  was  getting  on,  and  wheth- 
er it  had  yet  come  to  that  understanding 
between  him  and  Agatha  which  Mrs. 
March,  at  least,  had  meant  to  be  inevita- 
ble. Then  they  became  part  of  some 
such  sight-seeing  retinue  as  followed  the 
custodian  about  in  the  Goethe  house  in 
Weimar,  and  of  an  emotion  indistinguish- 
able from  that  of  their  fellow -sight-seers. 
They  could  make  sure,  afterwards,  of  a 
personal  pleasure  in  a certain  prescient 
classicism  of  the  house.  It  somehow  re- 
called both  the  Goethe  houses  at  Weimar, 
and  it  somehow  recalled  Italy.  It  is  a 
separate  house  of  two  floors  above  the  en- 
trance, which  opens  to  a little  court  or 
yard,  and  gives  access  by  a decent  stair- 
way to  the  living-rooms.  The  chief  of 
these  is  a sufficiently  dignified  parlor  or 
salon,  and  the  most  important  is  the  little 
chamber  in  the  third  story  where  the 
poet  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light 
which  he  rejoiced  in  for  so  long  a life, 
and  which,  dying,  he  implored  to  be  with 
him  more.  It  is  as  large  as  his  death- 
chamber  in  Weimar,  where  he  breathed 
this  prayer,  and  it  looks  down  into  the 
Italian-looking  court,  where  probably  he 
noticed  the  world  for  the  first  time,  and 
thought  it  a paved  enclosure  thirty  or 
forty  feet  square.  In  the  birth -room 
they  keep  his  puppet  theatre,  and  the 
place  is  fairly  suggestive  of  his  childhood  ; 
later,  in  his  youth,  he  could  look  from 
the  parlor  windows  and  see  the  house 
where  his  earliest  love  dwelt.  So  much 
remains  of  Goethe  in  the  place  where  he 
was  born,  and  as  such  things  go,  it  is  not 
a little.  The  house  is  that  of  a prosper- 
ous and  well-placed  citizen,  and  speaks 
of  the  senatorial  quality  in  his  family 
which  Heine  says  he  was  fond  of  recall- 
ing, rather  than  the  sartorial  quality  of 
the  ancestor  who,  again  as  Heine  says, 
mended  the  republic's  breeches. 

From  the  Goethe  house  one  drives  by 
the  Goethe  monument  to  the  Rbmer,  the 
famous  town-hall  of  the  old  free  imperial 


city  which  Frankfort  once  was;  and  by 
this  route  the  Marches  drove  to  it,  agree- 
ing with  their  coachman  that  he  was  to 
keep  as  much  in  the  sun  as  possible.  It 
was  still  so  cold  that  when  they  reached 
the  Rbmer,  and  he  stopped  in  a broad 
blaze  of  the  only  means  of  heating  that 
they  have  in  Frankfort  in  the  summer, 
the  travellers  were  loath  to  leave  it  for 
the  chill  interior,  where  the  German  em- 
perors were  elected  for  so  many  centuries. 
As  soon  as  an  emperor  was  chosen,  in  the 
great  hall  effigied  round  with  the  por- 
traits of  his  predecessors,  he  hurried  out 
on  the  balcony,  ostensibly  to  show  him- 
self to  the  people,  but  really,  March  con- 
tended, to  warm  up  a little  in  the  sun. 
The  balcony  was  undergoing  repairs,  that 
day,  and  the  travellers  could  not  go  out 
on  it;  but  under  the  spell  of  the  historic 
interest  of  the  beautiful  old  Gothic  place 
they  lingered  in  the  interior  till  they 
were  half  torpid  with  the  cold.  Then  she 
abandoned  to  him  the  joint  duty  of  view- 
ing the  cathedral,  and  hurried  to  their 
carriage,  where  she  basked  in  the  sun  till 
he  came  to  her.  He  returned  shivering, 
after  a half-hour’s  absence,  and  pretended 
that  she  bad  missed  the  greatest  thing  in 
the  world;  but  as  he  could  never  be  got  to 
say  just  what  she  had  lost,  and  under  the 
closest  cross  examination  could  not  prove 
that  this  cathedral  was  memorably  differ 
ent  from  hundreds  of  other  fourteenth- 
century  cathedrals,  she  remained  in  a last- 
ing content  with  the  easier  part  she  had 
chosen.  His  only  definite  impression  at 
the  cathedral  seemed  to  be  confined  to  a 
Bostonian  of  gloomily  correct  type,  whom 
he  had  seen  doing  it  with  his  Baedeker, 
and  not  letting  an  object  of  interest  es- 
cape ; and  liis  account  of  her  fellow- towns- 
man reconciled  Mrs.  March  more  and 
more  to  not  having  gone. 

As  it  was  warmer  out-doors  than  in- 
doors at  Frankfort,  and  as  the  breadth  of 
sunshine  increased  with  the  approach  of 
noon,  they  gave  the  rest  of  the  morning 
to  driving  about  and  ignorantly  enjoy- 
ing the  outside  of  many  Gothic  churches, 
whose  names  even  they  did  not  trouble 
themselves  to  learn.  They  liked  the  river 
Main  whenever  they  came  to  it,  because 
it  was  so  lately  from  Wurzburg,  and  be- 
cause it  was  so  beautiful  with  its  bridges, 
old  and  new,  and  its  boats  of  many  pat 
terns.  They  liked  the  market-place  in 
front  of  the  Romer  not  only  because  it 
was  full  of  fascinating  bargains  in  curi- 
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ous  crockery  and  wooden-ware,  but  be 
cause  there  was  scarcely  any  shade  at  all 
in  it.  They  read  from  their  Baedeker 
that  until  the  end  of  the  last  century  no 
Jew  was  suffered  to  enter  the  market- 
place, and  they  rejoiced  to  find  from  all 
appearances  that  the  Jews  bad  been  mak- 
ing’ up  for  their  unjust  exclusion  ever 
since.  They  were  almost  as-  numerous 
there  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  every- 
where else  in  Frankfort.  These,  both  of 
the  English  and  American  branches  of  the 
race,  prevailed  in  the  hotel  dining-room, 
where  the  Marches  had  a mid-day  dinner 
so  good  that  it  almost  made  amends  for 
the  steam-heating  and  electric-lighting. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  dinner  they 
took  the  train  for  Mayence,  and  ran 
Rhine  wards  through  a pretty  country 
into  what  seemed  a milder  climate.  It 
grew  so  much  milder,  apparently,  that 
a lady  in  their  compartment,  to  whom 
March  offered  his  forward-looking  seat, 
ordered  the  window  down  when  the  guard 
came,  without  asking  their  leave.  Then 
the  climate  proved  much  colder,  and  Mrs. 
March  cowered  under  her  shawls  the  rest 
of  the  way,  and  would  not  be  entreated  to 
look  at  the  pleasant  level  landscape  near, 
or  the  hills  far  off.  He  proposed  to  put 
up  the  window  as  peremptorily  as  it  had 
been  put  down,  but  she  stayed  him  with 
a hoarse  whisper,  “She  may  be  another 
Baroness!”  At  first  he  did  not  know 
what  she  meant,  then  he  remembered  the 
lady  whose  claims  to  rank  her  presence 
had  so  poorly  enforced  on  the  way  to 
Wurzburg,  and  he  perceived  that  his  wife 
was  practising  a wise  forbearance  with 
their  fellow-passenger,  and  giving  her  a 
chance  to  turn  out  any  sort  of  highhote 
she  chose.  She  failed  to  profit  by  the  op- 
portunity; she  remained  simply  a selfish, 
disagreeable  woman,  of  no  more  percep- 
tible distinction  than  their  other  fellow- 
passenger,  a little  commercial  traveller 
from  Vienna  (they  resolved  from  his  ap- 
pearance and  the  lettering  on  his  valise 
that  he  was  no  other),  who  slept  with  a 
sort  of  passionate  intensity  all  the  way  to 
Mayence. 

LXX. 

The  Main  widened  and  swam  fuller  as 
they  approached  the  Rhine,  and  flooded 
the  low  lying  fields  in  places  with  a plea- 
sant effect  under  a wet  sunset.  When 
they  reached  the  station  in  Mayence  they 
drove  interminably  to  the  hotel  they  had 
chosen  on  the  river-shore,  through  a city 


handsomer  and  cleaner  than  any  Ameri- 
can city  they  could  think  of,  and  great 
part  of  the  way  by  a street  of  dwellings 
nobler,  Mrs.  March  owned,  than  even 
Commonwealth  Avenue  in  Boston.  It 
was  planted,  like  that,  with  double  rows 
of  trees,  but  lacked  its  green  lawns;  and 
at  times  the  sign  of  Weinhandlung  at  a 
corner  betrayed  that  there  was  no  such 
restriction  against  shops  as  keeps  the  Bos- 
ton street  so  sacred.  Otherwise  they  had 
to  confess  once  more  that  any  inferior 
city  of  Germany  is  of  a more  proper  and 
dignified  presence  than  the  most  purse- 
proud  metropolis  in  America.  To  be  sure, 
they  said,  the  German  towns  had  gener- 
ally a thousand  years’  start;  but  all  the 
same  the  fact  galled  them. 

It  was  very  bleak,  though  very  beauti- 
ful, when  they  stopped  before  their  hotel 
on  the  Rhine,  where  all  their  impalpable 
memories  of  their  visit  to  Mayence  thirty 
years  earlier  precipitated  themselves  into 
something  tangible.  There  were  the 
reaches  of  the  storied  and  fabled  stream 
with  its  boats  and  bridges  and  wooded 
shores  and  islands;  there  were  the  spires 
and  towers  and  roofs  of  the  town  on 
either  bank  crowding  to  the  river’s  brink; 
and  there  within  - doors  was  the  stately 
portier  in  gold  braid,  and  the  smiling, 
bowing,  hand-rubbing  landlord,  alluring 
them  to  his  most  expensive  rooms,  which 
so  late  in  the  season  he  would  fain  have 
had  them  take.  But  in  a little  elevator, 
that  mounted  slowly,  very  slowly,  in  the 
curve  of  the  stairs,  they  went  higher  to 
something  lower,  and  the  landlord  re- 
tired baffled,  and  left  them  to  the  minis- 
trations of  the  serving-men  who  arrived 
with  their  large  and  small  baggage.  All 
these  retired  in  turn  when  they  asked  to 
have  a fire  lighted  in  the  stove,  without 
which  Mrs  March  would  never  have  taken 
the  fine  stately  rooms,  and  sent  back  a 
pretty  young  girl  to  do  it.  She  came  in- 
dignant, not  because  she  had  come  lugging 
a heavy  hod  of  coal  and  a great  arm-load 
of  wood,  but  because  her  sense  of  fitness 
was  outraged  by  the  strange  demand. 

“ What!”  she  cried.  “A  fire  in  Sep- 
tember/” 

“ Yes,”  March  returned,  inspired  to 
miraculous  aptness  in  his  German  by  the 
exigency,  “ yes,  if  September  is  co/d.” 

The  girl  looked  at  him,  and  then,  either 
because  she  thought  him  mad,  or  liked 
him  merry,  burst  into  a loud  laugh,  and 
kindled  the  fire  without  a word  more. 
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He  lighted  all  the  reluctant  gas-jets  in 
the  vast  gilt  chandelier,  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  the  temperature  of  the  place 
rose  to  at  least  sixty-five  Fahrenheit,  with 
every  promise  of  going  higher.  Mrs.  March 
made  herself  comfortable  in  a deep  chair 
before  the  stove,  and  said  she  would  have 
her  supper  there;  and  she  bade  him  send 
her  just  such  a supper  of  chicken  and 
honey  and  tea  as  they  had  all  had  in 
Mayence  when  they  supped  in  her  aunt's 
parlor  there  all  those  years  ago.  He 
wished  to  compute  the  years,  but  she  drove 
him  out  with  an  imploring  cry,  and  he 
went  down  to  a very  gusty  dining-room 
on  the  ground-floor,  where  he  found  him- 
self alone  with  a young  English  couple 
and  their  little  boy.  They  were  friendly, 
intelligent  people,  and  would  have  been 
conversable,  apparently,  but  for  the  ter- 
rible cold  of  the  husband,  which  he  said 
he  had  contracted  at  the  manoeuvres  in 
Hombourg.  March  said  he  was  going  to 
Holland,  and  the  Englishman  was  doubt- 
ful of  the  warmth  which  March  expected 
to  find  there.  He  seemed  to  be  suffering 
from  a suspense  of  faith  as  to  the  warmth 
anywhere;  from  time  to  time  the  door  of 
the  dining-room  self-opened  in  a silent, 
ghostly  fashion  into  the  court  without, 
and  let  in  a chilling  draught  about  the 
legs  of  all,  till  the  little  English  boy  got 
down  from  his  place  and  shut  it. 

He  alone  con  tin  ued  cheerful , for  March’s 
spirits  certainly  did  not  rise  when  some 
mumbling  Americans  came  in  and  mut- 
tered over  their  meal  at  another  table. 
He  hated  to  own  it,  but  he  had  to  own 
that  wherever  he  had  met  the  two  branch- 
es of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  together  in 
Europe,  the  elder  had  shone,  by  a supe- 
rior chirpiness,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  younger.  The  cast  clothes  of  the 
old-fashioned  British  offishness  seemed 
to  have  fallen  to  the  American  travel lers 
who  were  trying  to  be  correct  and  exem- 
plary; and  he  would  almost  rather  have 
had  back  the  old-style  bragging  Ameri- 
cans whom  he  no  longer  saw.  He  asked 
what  had  become  of  these  of  an  agreeable 
fellow-countryman  whom  he  found  later 
in  the  reading-room  ; and  this  compatriot 
said  he  had  travelled  with  one  only  the 
day  before,  who  had  posed  before  their 
whole  compartment  in  his  scorn  of  the 
German  landscape,  the  German  weather, 
the  German  government,  the  German 
railway  management,  and  then  turned 
out  an  American  of  German  birth! 


March  found  his  wife  in  great  bodily 
comfort  when  he  went  back  to  her,  but  in 
trouble  of  mind  about  a clock  which  she 
had  discovered  standing  on  the  lacquered 
iron  top  of  the  stove.  It  was  a French 
clock  of  architectural  pretensions,  in  the 
taste  of  the  first  Empire,  and  it  looked  as 
if  it  had  not  been  going  since  Napoleon 
occupied  Mayence  early  in  the  century. 
But  Mrs.  March  now  had  it  sorely  on 
her  conscience,  where,  in  its  danger  from 
the  heat  of  the  stove,  it  rested  with  the 
weight  of  the  Pantheon,  whose  classic 
form  it  recalled.  She  wondered  that  no 
one  had  noticed  it  before  the  fire  was 
kindled,  and  she  required  her  husband  to 
remove  it  at  once  from  the  top  of  the 
stove  to  the  mantel  under  the  mirror, 
which  was  the  natural  habitat  of  such  a 
clock.  He  said  nothing  could  be  simpler, 
but  when  he  lifted  it,  it  began  to  fall  all 
apart,  like  a clock  in  the  house  of  the 
Hoodoo.  Its  marble  base  dropped  off;  its 
pillars  tottered;  its  pediment  swayed  to 
one  side.  While  Mrs.  March  lamented 
her  hard  fate,  and  implored  him  to  hurry 
it  together  before  any  one  came,  he  con- 
trived to  reconstruct  it  in  its  new  place. 
Then  they  both  breathed  freer,  and  return- 
ed to  sit  down  before  the  stove.  But  at 
the  same  moment  they  both  saw,  inefface- 
ably  outlined  on  the  lacquered  top,  the 
basal  form  of  the  clock.  The  chamber-maid 
would  see  it  in  the  morning;  she  would 
notice  the  removal  of  the  clock,  and  would 
make  a merit  of  reporting  its  ruin  by  the 
heat  to  the  landlord,  and  in  the  end  they 
would  be  mulcted  of  its  value.  Rather 
than  suffer  this  wrong  they  agreed  that 
they  would  restore  it  to  its  place,  and  let 
it  go  to  destruction  upon  its  own  terms. 
March  painfully  rebuilt  it  where  he  had 
found  it,  and  they  went  to  bed  with  a bad 
conscience  to  worse  dreams. 

He  remembered,  before  he  slept,  the 
hour  of  his  youth  when  he  was  in  May- 
ence before,  and  was  so  care  free  that  he 
had  heard  with  impersonal  joy  two  young 
American  voices  speaking  English  in  the 
street  under  his  window.  One  of  them 
broke  from  the  common  talk  with  a gay 
burlesque  of  pathos  in  the  line — 

“ Oh  heavens ! she  cried,  mv  bleeding  country 
save!’’ 

and  then  with  a laughing  good  - night 
these  unseen,  unknown  spirits  of  youth 
parted  and  departed.  Who  were  they, 
and  in  what  different  places,  with  what 
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cares,  or  ills,  had  their  joyous^  voices 
grown  old,  or  fallen  silent  forevermore? 
It  was  a moonlight  night,  March  remem- 
bered, and  he  remembered  how  he  wished 
he  were  out  in  it  with  those  merry  fel- 
lows. 

He  nursed  the  memory  and  the  wonder 
in  his  dreaming  thought,  and  he  woke 
early  to  other  voices  under  his  window. 
But  now  the  voices,  though  young,  were 
many  and  were  German,  and  the  march 
of  feet  and  the  stamp  of  hooves  kept  time 
with  their  singing.  He  drew  his  curtain 
and  saw  the  street  filled  with  broken 
squads  of  men,  some  afoot  and  some  on 
horseback,  some  in  uniform  and  some  in 
civil  dress  with  students’  caps,  loosely 
straggling  on  and  roaring  forth  that  song 
whose  words  he  could  not  make  out.  At 
breakfast  he  asked  the  waiter  what  it  all 
meant,  and  he  said  that  these  were  con- 
scripts whose  service  had  expired  with 
the  late  manoeuvres,  and  who  were  now 
going  home.  He  promised  March  a trans- 
lation of  the  song,  but  he  never  gave  it; 
and  perhaps  the  sense  of  their  joyful 
home -going  remained  the  more  poetic 
with  him  because  its  utterance  remained 
‘inarticulate. 

March  spent  the  rainy  Sunday,  on  which 
they  had  fallen,  in  wandering  about  the 
little  city  alone.  His  wife  said  she  was 
tired  and  would  sit  by  the  fire,  and  hear 
about  Mayence  when  he  came  in.  He 
went  to  the  cathedral,  which  has  its  re- 
nown for  beauty  and  antiquity,  and  he 
there  added  to  his  stock  of  useful  infor- 
mation the  fact  that  the  people  of  May- 
ence seemed  very  Catholic  and  very  de- 
vout. They  proved  it  by  preferring  to 
any  of  the  d i vine  old  Gothic  shrines  in  the 
cathedral  an  ugly  baroque  altar,  which 
was  everywhere  hung  about  with  votive 
offerings.  A fashionably  dressed  young 
man  and  young  girl  sprinkled  themselves 
with  holy  water  as  reverently  as  if  they 
had  been  old  and  ragged.  Some  tourists 
strolled  up  and  down  the  aisles  with  their 
red  guide  books,  and  studied  the  objects  of 
interest.  A resplendent  beadle  in  a cock- 
ed hat  and  with  a long  staff  of  authority 
posed  before  his  own  ecclesiastical  con- 
sciousness in  blue  ajid  silver.  At  the  high 
altar  a priest  was  saying  mass,  and  March 
wondered  whether  his  consciousness  was 
as  wholly  ecclesiastical  as  the  beadle  s,  or 


whether  somewhere  in  it  he  felt  the  his- 
torical majesty,  the  long  human  conse- 
cration of  the  place. 

He  wandered  at  random  in  the  town 
through  streets  German  and  quaint  and 
old,  and  streets  French  and  fine  and  new, 
and  got  back  to  the  river,  which  he 
crossed  on  one  of  the  several  handsome 
bridges.  The  rough  river  looked  chill 
under  a sky  of  windy  clouds,  and  he  felt 
out  of  season,  both  as  to  the  summer 
travel  and  as  to  the  journey  he  was 
making.  The  summer  of  life  as  well  as 
the  summer  of  that  year  was  past.  Bet- 
ter return  to  his  own  radiator  in  his  flat 
on  Stuyvesant  Square;  to  the  great  ugly 
brutal  town  which,  if  it  was  not  home 
to  him,  was  as  much  home  to  him  as  to 
any  one.  A longing  for  New  York  welled 
up  in  his  heart,  which  was  perhaps  real- 
ly a wish  to  be  at  work  again.  He 
said  he  must  keep  this  from  his  wife,  who 
seemed  not  very  well,  and  whom  he  must 
try  to  cheer  up  when  he  returned  to  the 
hotel. 

But  they  had  not  a very  joyous  after- 
noon, and  the  eveniug  was  no  gayer. 
They  said  that  if  they  had  not  ordered 
their  letters  sent  to  Diisseldorf  they  be- 
lieved they  should  push  on  to  Holland 
without  stopping ; and  March  would 
have  liked  to  ask,  Why  not  push  on  to 
America?  But  he  forbore,  and  he  was 
afterwards  glad  that  he  had  done  so. 

In  the  morning  their  spirits  rose  with 
the  sun,  though  the  sun  got  up  behind 
clouds  as  usual;  and  they  were  further 
animated  by  the  imposition  which  the 
landlord  practised  upon  them.  After  a 
distinct  and  repeated  agreement  as  to  the 
price  of  their  rooms  he  charged  them 
twice  as  much,  and  then  made  a merit  of 
throwing  off  two  marks  out  of  the  twenty 
he  had  plundered  them  of. 

“ Now  I see,”  said  Mrs.  March,  on  their 
way  down  to  the  boat,  “how  fortunate  it 
was  that  we  baked  his  clock.  You  may 
laugh,  but  I believe  we  were  the  instru- 
ments of  justice.” 

“Do  you  suppose  that  clock  was  never 
baked  before?”  asked  her  husband.  “The 
landlord  has  his  own  arrangement  with 
justice.  When  he  overcharges  his  part- 
ing guests  he  says  to  his  conscience,  ‘Well, 
they  baked  piy  clock.’” 

[to  be  continued.] 
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BY  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN 

I. —THE  CONQUEST 


UNTIL  quite  recently,  “Siberia,”  to 
the  idle  consideration  of  the  “man 
in  the  street,”  represented  merely  a 
vast  un traversable  waste  vaguely  attach- 
ed  to  the  outskirts  of  Russia  ; a gray 
wilderness  of  snow- weighted  fir-trees, 
at  “the  back  of  beyond,”  where  the 
few  hours  of  struggling  light  in  the 
twenty -four  but  served  to  deepen  the 
numb  despair  of  the  succeeding  dark- 
ness, and  a gleam  of  filtered  warmth  in 
August  represented  all  of  summer  the 
inhabitants  were  ever  to  know;  a region 
where  there  were  “mines,”  and  therefore 
must  be  mineral  wealth;  eternal  snow 
and  ice,  and  therefore  “furs.”  But  chief- 
ly, perhaps,  he  would  picture  it  as  the 
horrible  “oubliette”  where  the  few  free 
spirits  who  dared  to  express  the  general 
thought  in  Moscow  might  be  dropped  out 
of  the  world,  to  rot  until  death  brought 
the  merciful  Ukaz  of  Release.  But  a 
new  era  is  upon  us,  and  even  the  average 
member  of  the  general  public,  amidst  the 
eternal  re-echo  of  other  “questions  of  the 
day,”  begins  to  realize  that  Siberia  is  being 
transformed  into  as  essential  a part  of 
Russia  as  is  St.  Petersburg;  a huge  limb 
hitherto  inert,  but  to  which  even  now 
muscle  and  nerve  fire  being  supplied, 
and  which,  when  the  last  section  of  the 
Great  Siberian  Railway  is  laid,  will  be 
ready  to  strike  out  with  the  lusty  vigor 
of  youth. 

It  is  curious  how  invariably  these  Sla- 
vonic achievements  have  come  as  a sur- 
prise to  the  world.  For  years,  even  for 
centuries,  Russia  pursues  her  way  by  par- 
allel routes  to  many  goals,  unheard  and 
out  of  sight.  The  world  vaguely  supposes 
that  “Russia  is  busy  at  something”  in 
Central  Asia,  or  “ intriguing  again  ” tow- 
ards the  East,  until  the  day  when,  after  the 
accomplished  fact,  she  emerges,  smiling 
benevolently  at  the  world’s  stupidity,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan  and  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  with  Teheran  and  Peking 
alike  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand.  In  the 
very  year,  for  instance,  that  the  world’s 


attention  was  focussed  on  Sevastopol,  and 
the  British  people  were  fondly  imagining 
that  Russian  power  lay  stunned  at  their 
feet,  two  of  the  most  pregnant  achieve- 
ments in  Asian  history  were  consummated 
— the  defiant  seizure  by  Russia  of  the 
Amour  River,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
Zailiisk  Altai  slopes,  giving,  on  the  one 
hand,  access  to  the  open  sea,  and  on  the 
other,  complete  command  of  Central 
Asia.  Bloodless  and  unapplauded  vic- 
tories these,  but  further  reaching  in  their 
probable  influence  on  the  world's  history 
than  ten  campaigns  of  Inkermans  and 
Almas.  This  faculty  of  ours  for  chronic 
surprise  is  in  itself  astonishing;  for  Rus- 
sian aims  and  methods  are  neither  new, 
difficult  of  comprehension,  nor  liable  to 
change.  And  they  follow  in  infallible* 
sequence ! 

Even  now,  while  the  average  man  in 
the  States  and  in  Europe,  in  his  efforts 
to  be  “up  to  date,”  is  bit  by  bit  digest- 
ing the  situation — Russia  on  the  Pacific; 
Russia  practically  mistress  at  Constanti- 
nople, Teheran,  and  Peking;  Russia  over- 
hanging Afghanistan,  and  with  Kashgaria 
at  her  mercy— that  very  situation  is  chan- 
ging as  he  muses.  Siberia,  to  take  one  in- 
stance—and  Russians  make  no  secret  of  it : 
— has  already  fulfilled  her  raison  d'etre 
in  opening  the  way  to  the  ocean  ; and  from 
the  rich  valleys  of  Manchuria  it  is  no 
longer  towards  the  Amour  that  Russians 
now  look,  but  towards  the  Yang-tse  Val- 
ley. The  Siberian  stage  lasted  three  hun- 
dred years,  and  terminated  at  Port  Arthur ; 
the  stage  now  commencing  will  last  how 
long,  and  end  where? 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  were 
sucli  areas  as  those  of  Siberia  brought 
under  an  empire's  rule  at  so  ridiculous- 
ly small  a cost.  Of  men  and  treasure,  at 
least,  the  Russian  expenditure  has  been 
insignificant;  practically,  time  and  pa- 
tience— two  essentially  Eastern  qualities 
— have  been  the  factors  employed. 

And  what  an  empire  it  is  that  has  been 
thus  quietly  and  unostentatiously  subju- 
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gated!  Magnificent  enough,  if  itself  the 
crown  and  summit  of  a country’s  ambi- 
tion; but  how  significant  when  regarded 
as  merely  a stage  on  the  road  to  greater 
ends;  as  but  an  antechamber,  a desert 
threshold  to  the  promised  land  of  Russian 
“ destiny  ” — the  Golden  South ! Twenty- 
five  times  the  size  of  Germany,  inexhaust- 
ibly rich  in  minerals  and  timber,  with 
vast  pasture  - lands  and  fisheries,  and  at 
least  one-fourteenth  of  its  huge  expanse 
well  suited  for  agriculture,  well  might 
Siberia  be  prized  for  itself,  as  an  invalu- 
able outlet  for  the  overflow  of  Russian 
millions! 

And  yet  the  old  impression  of  the  pub- 
lic was,  to  a great  extent,  justified  by 
fact.  The  natural  difficulties  of  “the 
coldest  country  of  the  Old  World  ” are  so 
immense  as  to  be,  in  a sense,  insurmount- 
able. The  climate  can  nowhere  be  call- 
ed a white  man's  climate,  five  months  of 
vegetation  being  the  most  that  is  to  be 
reckoned  on  even  in  the  agricultural  zone. 
North  of  this  comparatively  narrow  belt, 
running  east  through  the  width  of  the 
country,  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  tangled  forestand  morass, 
into  which  the  boldest  trapper  dare  not 
penetrate,  and  avoided,  it  is  said,  even  by 
wild  animals.  Beyond  this,  again,  lie  vast 
tracts  of  polar  tundra  country,  where 
nothing  grows  but  mosses  and  lichens, 
where  the  earth  is  stiff  with  frost  the 
whole  year  round,  and,  if  reindeer  and 
dogs  be  excepted,  no  domestic  animal 
can  live  — a region  abandoned  to  starv- 
ing tribes  of  Samoyeds  and  Yakuts,  and 
doomed,  it  would  seem,  forever  to  arctic 
desolation. 

Siberia,  however,  lias  been  compared 
with  the  Germania  of  the  days  of  Taci- 
tus, and  it  is  hoped  that,  similarly,  with 
the  extension  of  the  cultivated  area,  the 
climate  may  become  modified,  and  that 
such  improvement  will,  in  time,  react  on 
the  area  cultivable.  This  possibility  is, 
however,  much  discounted  by  the  fact 
that  northern  Siberia,  in  common  with 
the  whole  arctic  zone,  has  been  gradual- 
ly cooling,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  mam- 
moth remains  of  warmer  eras,  and  has 
even  during  the  last  two  or  three  cen- 
turies distinctly  increased  in  severity  of 
climate. 

The  question  next  most  vital  to  that  of 
climate  is  means  of  communication  over 
the  unimaginable  distances  involved. 
That  is  now  on  the  point  of  solution. 
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The  chief  waterways  of  Siberia,  with  the 
marked  exception  of  the  Amour,  run 
northwards,  at  right  angles  to  the  trend 
of  traffic,  and  discharge  into  ice-bound 
seas  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  open  to 
navigation.  But  the  Siberian  Railway 
will,  to  a great  extent,  remedy  this  defi- 
ciency, and  will  bind  and  connect  the 
present  rather  straggling  centres  of  pop- 
ulation* running,  as  it  were,  a nervous 
backbone  through  the  land.  If  the  real 
conquest  of  Siberia  dated  from  the  falling 
of  the  first  grain  of  corn  into  the  con- 
quered soil,  her  final  elevation  to  civil- 
ized rank  must  be  held  to  commence  from 
the  day  when  the  first  train  from  Europe 
rushes  through  to  the  Pacific. 

Roughly  speaking,  three  centuries  have 
seen  the  completion  of  the  Siberian  con- 
quest— as  far  as  the  forces  of  man  are 
concerned:  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the 
habitat  of  the  white  bear,  to  the  Roof  of 
the  World,  overshadowing  India:  and 
from  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  limits  of 
the  Russia  we  knew,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
whose  waves  alone  limit  the  Russia  we 
have  yet  to  become  familiar  with. 

As  early  as  the  twelfth  century  the 
Russians  of  Novgorod  knew  of  the  Ural 
Mountain  Tartars  and  their  wealth  in 
peltry,  and  occasionally  raided  them. 
But  it  was  only  four  centuries  later,  un- 
der Ivan  the  Fourth,  that  definite  rela- 
tions grew  up.  The  Russians,  having 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Volga 
Basin,  gradually  extended  towards  the 
Urals,  and  by  that  time  had  reached  their 
western  slopes.  This  chain,  guarding 
the  frontier  of  Europe  and  Asia,  offers 
no  abrupt  and  rocky  barrier  to  progress 
eastward,  but  is  a gently  undulating  line 
of  hills,  bearing  the  character  rather  of 
a connection  than  a division.  Only  by 
contrast  with  the  plains  of  European 
Russia  could  the  Urals  possibly  be  re- 
garded as  mountains.  Thus  far  had  the 
Volga  pioneers  penetrated  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  were 
principally  fur-traders  and  trappers,  with 
very  little  to  distinguish  them,  outward- 
ly, from  the  Tartar  horsemen  they  came 
in  contact  with.  Wrapped  in  skins, 
mounted  on  small  shaggy  horses,  armed 
with  lances  and  scimitars,  of  more  or  less 
Kalmuck  cast  of  features,  it  was  but  the 
idea  of  allegiance  to  ± European  over- 
lord  that  strengthened  and  gave  cohe- 
sion against  the  wandering  tribes  who 
owned  no  common  chief. 
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The  advance  to  the  Urals  was,  no  doubt, 
not  accomplished  in  one  journey,  but  from 
camping  - ground  to  camping  - ground — 
over  a period  of  months  and  even  years. 
We  can  picture  the  first  party  of  Cossacks 
sighting  the  Urals  after  traversing  the 
monotonous  and  almost  interminable 
plains  that  stretch  to  the  Volga.  Per- 
haps at  break  of  day,  with  the  sun  send- 
ing back  their  shadows  in  giant  patches 
towards  whence  they  had  come,  they 
pulled  up  their  wiry  little  horses,  and 
standing  in  their  stirrups,  shading  their 
eyes  with  their  hands,  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  across  the  desert  all  rose-tinted  in 
the  sun,  those  hills  which  marked  the 
omne  ignotum  of  their  magnificent 
dreams.  The  refraction  of  the  siflVs 
morning  rays  on  vast  sandy  steppes 
tends,  it  is  well  known,  to  magnify  ob- 
jects. Thus  the  Urals  may,  indeed,  have 
appeared  to  them  mountains  when  view- 
ed from  afar. 

On  reaching  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Urals  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  these 
early  pioneers  from  crossing  into  the  then 
unknown  Siberia,  and  commencing  a bar- 
ter trade  with  the  wandering  Tartars  of  the 
other  side — a barter  which  was  probably 
not  always  in  favor  of  the  simple  na- 
tive; for  a Russian  proverb  still  says, 
“Honest  as  a Tartar.”  Occasionally 
these  pioneers  are  said  to  have  levied 
“ yassak  ” — a tax  on  furs  — from  the 
tribes  they  encountered.  This  “ yassak  ” 
collection  was,  indeed,  to  be,  later  on,  the 
usual  form  by  which  the  Cossack  intro- 
duced himself.  One  can,  however,  hard- 
ly imagine  that  this  could  be  effected 
without  at  any  rate  a display  of  force; 
and  the  earliest  Russian  pioneers  can 
have  had  no  great  power  or  prestige  at 
their  back.  Moreover,  they  are  believed 
to  have  remained,  until  the  conquest,  on 
fairly  good  terms  with  the  natives  of  be- 
yond the  Urals.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
they  were  probably  received  more  or  less 
on  sufferance,  as  were  the  Russian  mer- 
chants in  parts  of  Central  Asia  till  the 
other  day  — content,  for  the  sake  of  a 
small  profit,  to  endure  indignities  from 
the  natives  whom  their  countrymen  were 
ultimately  destined  to  absorb.  More  Asi- 
atic than  European,  the  Russian  is  at  once 
in  sympathy  with  Yakut,  Kirghiz,  or 
Tunguz,  and  win.  in  the  wilds  is  very 
content  to  do  as  the  wild  men  do.  He 
preserves,  however,  though  dissembled 
for  the  time,  his  national  traits,  and  has, 


throughout  his  occupation  of  Siberia, 
been  known  to  degenerate  only  in  the 
Yakutsk  region,  under  the  brutalizing 
effect  of  extreme  cold. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Siberian  conquest  is  the  ex- 
traordinary vigor  of  the  private  enter- 
prise shown.  Many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant advances  — among  them  the  first 
organized  expedition  across  the  Urals— 
were  due  to  individual  initiative.  So 
much  so  that  the  story  of  early  Siberia 
resolves  itself  into  the  history  of  the 
Stroganovs  and  Yermaks,  the  Khaba- 
rovs  and  Demidovs,  and— most  illustri- 
ous name  of  all — Mouraviov-Amoursky. 
These  led  the  way,  and  carved  out  whole 
empires.  Government  then  approved, 
confirmed,  and  developed;  scientific  ex- 
peditions set  the  final  seal.  This  se- 
quence, in  its  general  lines  that  followed 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon — in  contradistinction 
to  the  French  and  German  systems,  where 
official  protection  usually  long  precedes 
any  interests  that  may  subsequently  grow 
up  to  be  protected— has  been  replaced  in 
Russia  by  one  where  the  scientific  expedi 
tion  leads  the  way. 

The  Stroganovs,  to  whom  the  first  arm- 
ed expedition  into  Siberia  was  due,  were 
an  immensely  rich  family,  flourishing  in 
the  reign  of  Ivan  the  Fourth.  The  Tsar 
had  originally  granted  them  large  tracts 
of  land  in  European  Russia,  along  the 
Kama  River,  on  condition  that  they 
should  build  towns,  develop  industry, 
raise  troops,  and  defend  the  region  from 
the  incursions  of  “barbarian  hordes/1  as 
the  Russians  called  the  Tartars  (and  the 
Tartars  called  them).  They  may,  in  fact, 
be  considered  the  Slav  equivalent  of  their 
contemporaries  the  East  India  companies, 
and  the  prototypes  of  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany of  modern  days.  That  the  country 
beyond  the  Urals  was  not  entirely  a terra 
incognita  to  them  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  course  of  the  Obi  and  a town 
called  Tiumen  are  marked  on  a map  dat- 
ing from  before  the  armed  conquest  of 
the  region.  The  commercial  agents  of 
the  Stroganovs  had,  in  fact,  frequently 
visited  the  kingdom  of  Kuclium,  and 
were  received  as  friends  where  the  Rus- 
sians, a year  or  two  later,  were  to  take 
possession  as  masters. 

The  first  Stroganov  settlements  along 
the  Kama  succeeded  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  domains  were  extended  by  the  Em- 
peror, and  permission  was  given  them  to 
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commence  offensive  as  well  as  defensive 
operations— and  beyond  the-Urals! 

About  this  time— i.  e.,  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Ivan  surnamed  “the  Terrible” — many 
peasants  had  fled  from  their  homes,  and 
sought  liberty  and  space  in  the  vast  tracts 
beyond  the  Volga.  From  these  coigns  of 
vantage,  however,  they  frequently  har- 
ried the  Tsar’s  settled  territories,  and  be- 
came in  consequence  outlawed.  Such  a 
band  of  Don  Cossacks,  who  had,  under 
their  leader  Yermak,  made  themselves 
famous  for  their  freebooting  exploits, 
escaped  pursuit  by  the  imperial  troops  by 
retreating  up  the  river  Kama,  and  so 
reaching  the  Stroganov  possessions.  Here 
they  were  a welcome  addition  to  the 
forces,  and  were  at  once  offered  service. 

The  Stroganovs  in  1579,  profiting  by 
the  Tsar's  permission,  organized  and 
equipped  an  armed  expedition  for  the 
country  beyond  the  Urals.  The  nucleus 
of  this  little  army  of  800  men  was  Yer- 
mak's  troop,  and  he  was  given  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition.  Setting  out  in 
the  spring  of  1580,  he  met  and  defeated 
the  Tartar  Prince  Yepaucha,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Tura.  Continuing  his  ad- 
vance while  the  summer  lasted,  he  took 
up  his  quarters, when  winter  set  in,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Tiumen.  The 
following  year  he  marched  on  “Isker,” 
or  “Siber,”  the  capital  of  Kuclium. 
When  at  last  he  reached  the  town,  late 
in  the  year,  his  force  was  reduced  by  one- 
half;  but  he  must  attack  or  perish!  Af- 
ter desperate  fighting — the  Tartars,  at  any 
rate,  armed  solely  with  bows  and  arrows, 
lances  and  swords— the  town  was  carried 
by  assault. 

How  this  success  was  possible  against  a 
vastly  superior  number  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  Cannon  of  a clumsy  type  may 
have  been  used  by  the  Cossacks,  though 
it  was  a long  distance  to  have  dragged 
them,  but  neither  side  had  probably  the 
advantage  of  small  fire-arms.  Against 
sword  and  lance,  the  bows  and  arrows  of 
the  defenders,  fighting  behind  the  ram- 
parts, could  not  but  prove  effective;  and, 
man  to  man,  the  bronzed  Tartar  must 
have  been  nearly  a match  for  even  the 
war  - seasoned  Cossack.  The  Tartars, 
moreover,  were  a warlike  race,  and  fight- 
ing for  very  existence  on  their  own 
ground;  whereas  the  Cossacks  were  at- 
tacking in  an  unknown  country,  and  sep- 
arated from  their  base  by  such  distances 


that  half  their  number  had  succumbed  on 
the  way  in  battle  or  from  fatigue.  They 
were,  it  is  true,  like  the  Tartars,  fighting 
for  dear  life,  anything  short  of  victory 
meaning,  in  either  case,  extermination, 
and  they  had  the  prestige  of  the  huge 
ppwer  behind  them  of  that  “Great  White 
Tsar,”  of  whom  even  the  Tartars  must 
have  heard. 

Thus,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1581,  Yer- 
mak was  able  to  report  to  the  Tsar — 
“ Lord  Ivan  Vasilevich” — the  conquest 
of  a new  “ Siberian  Kingdom,”  while  at 
the  same  time  suirig  for  pardon.  This 
was  readily  granted,  and  the  messenger 
was  handed  by  his  Majesty  a cloak  and 
a medal  as  rewards  for  the  victorious 
Cossack.  In  1586,  three  hundred  regu- 
lars were  sent  from  Moscow  to  Yermak ’s 
aid,  supplemented  next  year  by  five  hun- 
dred more.  They  built  the  towns  of  Ti- 
umen and  Tobolsk,  and  other  smaller 
ones— the  town  of  Tobolsk  standing,  as 
it  does  to-day,  on  the  site  of  the  former 
capital  of  Kuclium.  In  the  mean  while, 
however — in  1584 — Yermak  had  fallen. 
Enticed  too  far  from  his  base  by  Tartar 
cunning,  he  perished  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irtysh — an  instance  of  “catching  a Tar- 
tar ” vouched  for  by  history. 

Russian  power,  thus  introduced,  quick- 
ly extended  over  the  basins  of  the  giant 
rivers  Obi,  Yenissei,  and  Lena.  The 
usual  “ yassak  ” was  collected,  and  a 
great  trade  in  furs  sprang  up.  In  the 
founding  of  Russian  sovereignty  in  these 
vast  tracts  of  country,  complete  occupa- 
tion was  of  course  out  of  the  question. 
But  control  was  effected  through  the  es- 
tablishment by  the  Cossacks  of  lines  of 
fortified  posts — at  the  junctions  of  rivers, 
the  entrance  of  mountain  passes,  and  at 
other  strategic  points.  Between  1630  and 
1640  small  bands  of  Cossacks  penetrated  the 
country  to  its  extreme  limits — the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  They  discov- 
ered the  minor  Arctic  rivers  Indighirka, 
Yana,  and  Kolyma,  as  well  as  the  volca- 
no-girt peninsula  of  Kamtchatka.  The 
latter  was  discovered  afresh,  and  finally 
taken  possession  of  in  1697. 

The  whole  story  of  these,  and  a hun- 
dred other  Cossack  exploring  expeditions, 
is  tinged  with  romance  and  desperate  ad- 
venture. The  early  pioneers  were  men 
of  absolute  hardihood  and  courage.  On 
their  journey  northeast  they  had,  firstly, 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  birch  forest 
and  pasture-land  to  traverse;  then  still 
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vaster  tracts  of  tangled  forest  and  swamp; 
and,  finally,  the  polar  tundra  border  of 
the  frozen  ocean— a wilderness  rigid  with 
eternal  frost,  barren  and  doomed. 

Through  such  successive  wastes  these 
handfuls  of  Cossacks  worked  their  way 
into  the  unknown  Beyond.  Their  origi- 
nal means  of  transport  must  have  been 
almost  nil.  They  doubtless  pressed  into 
their  service  the  tribes  they  encountered 
and  vanquished  in  their  wanderings,  used 
them  as  porters,  forcibly  borrowed  their 
“ nartas,”  or  sledges— drawn  in  the  forest 
zones  by  men  or  horses,  in  the  polar  tun- 
dras by  reindeer  and  dogs — and  where 
the  course  of  a river  trended  in  the  re- 
quired direction,  forced  them  to  build 
rafts  from  the  profusion  of  timber  always 
available. 

Half  savage  themselves,  they  would  be 
able  to  subsist,  with  the  Ostiak,  on  fox- 
flesh  eaten  raw,  intestines  first;  dig  with 
the  Buriat  for  roots  stored  in  the  prairie- 
dog’s  burrow;  or  again,  with  the  Samo- 
yed,  feast  on  the  half-digested  green  stuff 
taken  from  the  reindeer’s  stomach.  They 
would  array  themselves,  with  the  Vogul, 
in  thick  furs,  and  hoods  adorned  with  the 
ears  of  animals;  or,  with  the  Yakuts,  in 
coats  of  fish-skin.  They  would  share,  with 
the  Tunguz,  the  shelter  of  caves  or  hollow 
tree  trunks.  And  thus  from  day  to  day, 
levying  food  and  clothing  from  the  very 
wilderness,  these  intrepid  pioneers  made 
their  way  over  snow  covered  wastes  and 
through  hundreds  of  miles  of  silent  for- 
est, down  broad  pine-fringed  rivers  and 
across  bare  schist -strewn  mountains, 
supporting  the  extremes  of  hunger,  thirst, 
and  cold.  And  when,  having  fought 
their  way  through  taiga  and  tundra , and 
faced  the  dangers  of  the  bear  and  elk 
hunts,  with  the  alternative  of  starvation, 
they  eventually  emerged  upon  a human 
habitat,  it  was  but  to  enter  upon  a still 
deadlier  struggle  with  superior  forces  of 
hostile  nomads. 

Silent  Samoyed  and  dull  Buriat,  gentle 
Tunguz  and  brutal  Ostiak,  alike  fought 
hard  against  the  invader.  But  it  was  the 
Koriats,  inhabiting  Kamtchatka  and  the 
adjoining  coast,  who  proved  the  most 
formidable,  because  fanatical,  foe.  When 
so  hard  pressed  by  a better-armed  enemy 
that  victory  was  impossible,  it  was  the 
Koriat  mode  to  kill  off  the  women  and 
children.  Then  the  whale-skin-cuirassed 
warriors,  having  taken  oath  to  "lose  the 
sun/’ and  having  “ made  a bargain  with 


Death,”  rushed  into  the  thick  of  their 
enemies  and  fell,  each  man  fighting  to 
the  last. 

(It  was  this  determined  race  who  used, 
it  may  be  mentioned  en  passant , to  kill 
their  aged  parents,  to  guard  against  the 
risk  of  the  latter  suffering  from  hunger !) 

In  spite  of  these  and  many  less  obvious 
difficulties,  the  astonishing  fact  remains 
that  mere  handfuls  of  Cossacks  did,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
succeed  in  establishing  Russian  power 
along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
Sea  of  Okhotsk— a result  which,  consider- 
ing the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  the 
means  at  their  disposal,  appeal's  little  short 
of  miraculous. 

An  advance  was  simultaneously  being 
made  in  a southeasterly  direction,  initiated 
by  another  hero,  famous  in  Siberian  story 
— Khabarov.  Originally  a farmer  of  Ya- 
kutsk, and  afterwards  a salt-boiler,  this 
man  volunteered  to  fit  out  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  lead  an  expedition  to  the  dis- 
tant Amour— the  “ Black  Dragon  River” 
of  the  Manchus.  Leaving  Yakutsk  in 
1649,  Khabarov  made  his  way  down  the 
River  Olekma,  and  reached  the  Amour 
the  following  year.  He  destroyed  a few 
Daur  cities,  and  then  returned  to  Yakutsk 
to  report  on  the  broad  deep  river  which 
he  had  discovered  running  through  fertile 
valleys.  His  glowing  descriptions  incited 
150  volunteers  to  join  in  the  venture,  and 
at  the  head  of  these,  and  wutli  three  can- 
nons provided  by  the  authorities,  Kha- 
barov, in  1651,  again  reached  the  Amour. 
Then,  at  the  junction  of  the  Emuri  (from 
which  some  authorities  consider  the  name 
Amour  to  be  derived),  he  built  the  station 
of  Albazin,  and  went  into  winter  quarters. 
This  was  but  a wooden,  stockaded  fort, 
but  during  two  years  Khabarov,  making 
it  his  base,  occupied— or  rather  command- 
ed — the  whole  course  of  the  Amour,  in 
spite  of  repeated  efforts  of  the  Manchus  to 
dislodge  him. 

NewTs  of  this  El  Dorado  having  in  1654 
reached  the  Tsar’s  ears,  Khabarov  was 
ordered  to  Moscow  to  report  in  person. 
He  did  not  reappear  on  the  scene,  but.  as 
the  first  conqueror  of  the  virgin  Amour, 
has  given  his  name  to  the  modern  town 
of  Khabarovka,  the  seat  of  the  Governor- 
Generalship  of  the  region.  His  succes- 
sors, Stepanov,  Paslikov,  and  others,  met 
with  indifferent  success,  the  first  being 
killed  in  fight  with  the  Manchus,  and 
the  second  finding  it  impossible  to  effect 
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much  with  the  diminished  remnants  of 
Khabarov’s  band  left  at  his  disposal. 

But  ten  years  later  a body  of  fugitive 
criminals,  anxious  to  win  pardon,  re-es- 
tablished Russian  rule  on  the  Amour,  re- 
built the  ruined  station  of  Albazin,  and 
for  twenty  years  maintained  their  posi- 
tion in  peace.  During  that  time  other 
forts  or  stockades  were  built,  and  the  col- 
lection of  “ yassak  ” from  the  former  trib- 
utaries— the  Tu  n gu  zes— was  recom  m enced. 
After  this  period  of  tranquillity,  in  1685,  a 
powerful  army  of  15,000  Manchus  in- 
vested Albazin,  and  the  garrison  of  500 
men  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  post, 
which  was  then  burnt  to  the  ground.  A 
number  of  the  captives  were  taken  to 
Peking,  where  they  founded  the  Russian 
Mission,  which,  with  its  priests  and  its 
“teachers”  constantly  re-enforced,  has 
lasted  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
Russians,  however,  returned  with  re-en- 
forcements in  the  same  year  aud  rebuilt 
the  fort,  replacing  the  wooden  stockade  by 
earth-works. 

Again,  in  1686,  the  Manchus  laid  siege, 
but  a year  later  utter  exhaustion  obliged 
them  to  raise  it.  A period  of  negotia- 
tion followed,  in  which  Chinese  diplo- 
macy scored  heavily,  and  in  1689  the 
Treaty  of  Nerchinsk  confirmed  the  Amour 
to  China.  This  diplomatic  victory  re- 
mained effective  for  160  years,  until  the 
coming  of  Mouraviov-Amoursky. 

From  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury permanent  colonization  became  grad- 
ually established  in  the  other  conquered 
territories  ; forts,  cities,  and  “yainas” 
(post- stations)  sprang  up  in  that  order; 
immigration  was  fostered,  and  river  com- 
munication opened.  Perm,  on  the  Euro- 
pean side  of  the  Urals,  became  the  gov- 
ernment base.  Commerce  was  introduced 
under  such  difficulties,  however,  that  com- 
munication between  the  pioneer  merchants 
and  their  Moscow  correspondents  could 
only  be  effected  once  a year.  But  when 
once  established,  the  merchant  was  amply 
rewarded  by  a monopoly  of  the  trade, 
the  chief  articles  of  which  were  cloth, 
glass,  porcelain,  groceries,  etc. 

To  unsupported  enterprise  again  was 
due  the  beginning  of  the  mining  indus- 
try, which  has  since  become  so  important 
a factor  in  Siberian  life  and  progress.  A 
merchant  named  Demidov  discovered  the 
first  mines  in  the  Altai  (or  “Golden”) 
Mountains  in  1723.  He  opened  and  work- 
ed them  at  his  own  expense,  until  twenty- 


four  years  later  they  were  taken  over  by 
the  crown,  when  they  became,  as  they  are 
now,  the  private  property  of  the  Emperor. 

During  the  more  troublous  times  of  the 
Russian  Empire  a “secret  colonization” 
also  aided  in  the  absorption  of  the  newly 
acquired  territory  in  Siberia.  Criminals 
and  political  refugees,  outcasts  and  dis- 
senters, forming  companionships  in  ad- 
versity, established  secret  settlements,  se- 
curely hidden  far  away  in  the  depths  of 
the  dense  forest. 

Here  many  of  them  lived  their  whole 
lives  undiscovered  and  unmolested,  hunt- 
ing, trapping,  and  fishing,  gathering  ce- 
darnuts  and  sowing  a little  corn,  the  sable, 
fox,  and  squirrel  supplying  them  with 
wearing  apparel,  the  birch  woods  pro- 
viding building  logs,  bark  for  roofing, 
material  for  implements,  and  fuel.  A 
happy,  peaceful  life,  far  “out  of  the 
hurly-burly”  of  Russian  civilization,  far 
beyond  the  ken  of  penal  codes!  When 
chanced  upon  by  government  officials, 
these  secret  settlements  were  at  first  mere- 
ly taxed,  no  questions  being  asked  as  to 
possible  misdemeanors  in  the  world  they 
had  retired  from.  But  latterly  this  kind 
of  irregular  colonizing  became  so  popular 
and  assumed  such  dimensions  that  gov- 
ernment found  itself  forced  to  interfere. 

At  this  stage  of  the  conquest  expedi- 
tions of  discovery  and  scientific  surveys 
followed  in  rapid  succession. 

The  most  famous  among  many  remark- 
able sea- voyages  — the  tonnage  of  the 
craft,  absence  of  all  charts,  aud  danger- 
ous character  of  ice -churned  seas  duly 
considered— was  undoubtedly  that  of  Vi- 
tus Berend  (Bering),  a Danish  sailor  in 
the  service  of  Peter  the  Great.  He  com- 
manded an  expedition  fitted  out  by  that 
monarch  with  the  express  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  or  not  a strait  divided 
the  northwest  of  America  from  the  north- 
eastern region  of  Asia.  Sailing  from  St. 
Petersburg  in  1725— the  year  of  Peter  the 
Great’s  death — he  eventually  emerged 
into  the  open  sea  beyond  the  Bering 
Strait  in  August,  1728,  thereby  effecting 
the  object  of  his  voyage.  In  1741  Be- 
ring commanded  a second  expedition,  and 
reached  the  American  coast.  Returning, 
weary  and  battered,  he  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  island  now  called  after  him,  was 
landed  by  his  comrades,  and  died  soon 
after,  stretched  on  that  lonely  beach. 
Bering’s  observations  led  to  the  gradual 
discovery  and  occupation  by  Russia  of 
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Alaska  and  other  parts  of  the  North- 
American  Continent,  only  to  be  ceded  to 
the  United  States  in  1867. 

Many  heroic  explorers  followed  in  Be- 
ring’s track,  of  whom  the  best  known  per- 
haps are  Pribylov  and  Nordenskjold.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  British  sailors 
made,  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century, 
repeated  and  more  or  less  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  discover  the  arctic  shores  of 
the  Old  World,  recently  circumnavigated 
in  their  entirety  by  Nordenskjold.  The 
early  attempts  of  Willoughby,  Chancel- 
lor, and  Burrough  failed  even  to  reach 
the  Siberian  coast,  while  Ket  and  Jack- 
man  in  1580  did  not  get  beyond  the  Kara 
Sea.  Their  objective  was,  laughably 
enough,  China — or  Kathay — which,  trust- 
ing to  the  maps  of  the  period,  they  hoped 
to  reach  by  ascending  the  Obi  to  44  Lake 
Cathay,”  from  which  it  was  supposed  to 
flow!  The  Dutch,  too,  made  several  as 
little  successful  voyages.  The  last  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  navigators  from 
western  Europe  was  the  famous  voyage 
of  Henry  Hudson,  in  1608,  for,  about  the 
year  1616,  navigation  of  those  seas  was 
forbidden,  even  to  Russian  subjects,  on 
pain  of  death — lest  foreigners  should  dis- 
cover the  way  to  the  Siberian  shores. 

The  exploration  of  the  Siberian  coasts 
was  thus  left  to  the  Siberians  themselves; 
and  they  undertook  many  voyages  in  lo- 
cally built  craft  intended  for  river  navi- 
gation. 

Thus,  in  1648,  the  Cossack  Dezhniev 
sailed  with  a flotilla  of  seven  vessels,  ten 
men  to  each,  from  the  mouth  of  the  arctic 
river  Kolyma.  He  succeeded  in  weather- 
ing the  northeast  extremity  of  Asia  and 
reaching  Kamtchatka,  thereby  solving  the 
question  which  Bering  some  seventy- 
seven  years  later  set  out  to  determine, 
unaware  that  he  had  been  forestalled. 
After  many  adventures,  shipwrecks,  and 
land  fights  with  the  Chukchis— a branch 
of  the  gallant  Koriats  referred  to  above— 
and  after  founding  the  extreme  northern 
station  of  Anadyr,  with  the  help  of  but 
twenty-five  survivors  of  the  crews  he  had 
sailed  with  five  years  previously,  Dezh- 
niev returned  safe  and  sound  to  the 
Kolyma  in  1653. 

The  final  eastward  stage  of  the  con- 
quest of  Siberia  may  be  regarded  as  the 
crown  and  completion  of  all  the  rest, 
marking,  as  it  did,  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  Asia.  It  was  no  less  than  the 
seizure  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Amour 


— a magnificent  waterway,  running  for 
many  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  mod- 
ern frontier  of  Manchuria,  and  affording 
the  communication  with  the  Pacific  so 
essential  to  the  development  of  Siberia. 
A vast  tract  of  fertile  virgin  country  was, 
moreover,  gained  for  Russian  agriculture, 
which  the  means  of  transport  at  its  very 
door  made  doubly  valuable.  Politically, 
command  of  the  Amour  assured  to  Russia 
eventual  control  of  the  rich  province  of 
Manchuria — the  cradle  of  the  reigning 
dynasty  of  China — and  enabled  her,  by  a 
blow  at  the  nerve  centres,  to  paralyze,  at 
her  pleasure,  the  huge  organism  known 
as  the  Chinese  Empire. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  one  man, 
Mouraviov,  and  seldom  was  title  better 
earned  than  his  of  “Amoursky.”  No 
doubt  the  Russian  instinct  towards  the 
open  sea  must  sooner  or  later  have  ended 
in  the  same  way,  but  Mouraviov-Amour- 
sky  anticipated  Fate  by  cutting  a path 
direct  to  the  ever  desired  goal. 

Immediately  on  his  appointment  as 
Governor-General  of  Eastern  Siberia  this 
statesman  realized  that  the  value  of  the 
vast  region  he  ruled  over  for  the  Tsar  de- 
pended almost  as  much  on  free  communi- 
cation^ with  the  Pacific  as  the  welfare  of 
Egypt  on  the  Nile.  Mouraviov’s  first  step 
was  to  send  a Petropavlovsk  transport  to 
discover  the  mouth  of  the  Amour.  In  do- 
ing this  he  had  only  the  very  half-heart- 
ed permission  of  government  to  go  upon, 
and  was  hampered  by  conditions  and  lim- 
itations. But  such  a chief  usually  finds 
or  inspires  lieutenants  worthy  of  him, 
and  Mouraviov’s  ideas  found  an  enthusi- 
astic executor  in  Captain  Nevelskoy.  In 
the  transport  Baikal  the  latter  circum- 
navigated Sakhalin,  till  then  not  known 
to  be  an  island.  Sakhalin  blocks  the 
mouth  of  the  Amour,  whose  stream  di- 
vides, passing  to  north  and  south  of  it. 
Nevelskoy  soon  discovered  the  estuary. 
But  after  no  less  than  forty-five  attempts 
he  was  still  unable  to  enter  the  river  it- 
self. 

Partly  convinced,  in  spite  of  itself,  by 
Mouraviov’s  urgent  and  persistent  repre- 
sentations, the  Russian  government  in 
1850  fitted  out  the  “ Amour  Expedition,” 
and  Nevelskoy  was  given  the  command. 
This  commander  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
his  previous  voyage  by  planting  the  Rus- 
sian military  flag  for  the  first  time  on  the 
bank  of  the  Amour,  bringing  the  Giliak 
tribe  under  Russian  protection,  and  found- 
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ing  the  station  of  Nicolaevsk  on  the 
Amour,  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1851-3  other  posts  were  es- 
tablished. 

While  the  world  was  still  deafened 
by  the  cannonading  at  Sevastopol,  Mou- 
raviov,  after  many  appeals,  received  the 
imperial  authority  to  “ navigate  the  Am- 
our/’ He  immediately  sent  a notifica- 
tion of  this  intention  to  the  Chinese,  but, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer , set  sail 
with  a small  though  powerful  flotilla 
on  the  18th  of  May,  1854.  Proceeding 
down  the  river  Shilka,  as  the  Cossack 
pioneers  had  done,  he  entered  the  Amour, 
and  readied  the  Mariinsk  anchorage  a 
month  after  starting.  There  he  joined 
hands  with  the  land  expedition  of  ’53; 
and  morally,  as  well  as  actually,  the 
whole  course  of  the  Amour  — from  the 
Russian  upper  reaches  to  the  newly 
founded  posts  at  its  mouth — was  thus  at 
one  stroke  brought  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Tsars.  The  suitability  of  the 
Amour  basin  for  colonizing  purposes  was 
demonstrated  at  the  same  time  as  the 
utter  impotence  of  the  Chinese  to  defend 
it.  Under  General  Korsakov,  Mouravi- 
ov’s  successor,  no  time  was  lost  in  colo- 
nizing the  river- banks.  Thiscontinued  at 
high  pressure  for  several  years,  in  spite  of 
the  passive  dissatisfaction  of  the  Chinese 
officials. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1857,  Mouraviov- 
Amoursky’s  self-appointed  task  was 
crowned  by  the  Treaty  of  Aigun — prac- 
tically a Chinese  cession  to  Russia  of 
the  whole  of  the  north,  or  left,  bank  of 
the  river.  Russia  then  commenced  the 
‘"compulsory”  colonization  of  the  Amour 
province,  and  in  a couple  of  years  12,000 
colonists  and  sixty -one  Cossack  posts, 
or  “stanitzas,”  were  established  in  it. 
Finally,  in  1860— while  French  and  Eng- 
lish were  winning  by  force  of  arms  and 
at  great  cost  bare  treaty  rights  to  be  as 
barely  observed — Count  Ignatiev,  alone 
and  unsupported  save  for  Russian  pres- 
tige, concluded  the  Treaty  of  Peking, 
handing  over  to  Russian  rule  the  whole 
of  the  Amour  and  Ussuri  basins  forever. 

Simultaneously  with  her  advance  tow- 
ards the  Pacific,  aud  many  other  achieve- 
ments above  hinted  at,  Russia  had  been 
extending  her  Siberian  conquest  south- 
east, slowly  but  surely  driving  a wedge 
through  the  very  heart  of  Asia.  The 
methods  employed  were  distinguished  by 
a predominance  of  official  over  private 


enterprise,  marking  the  importance  of 
political  as  compared  with  industrial  in- 
terests, of  strategic  over  storekeeper  lines 
of  advance.  In  a great  measure,  of 
course,  these  interests  coincided,  and  the 
establishment  of  Russian  rule  was  sy- 
nonymous with  the  planting  of  Russian 
colonies.  But  in  the  main  the  arid 
steppes  and  the  salt  and  treeless  marshes 
of  Central  Asia,  though  vitally  important 
politically  as  an  etape  in  the  Russian 
southward  extension  scheme,  could  offer 
but  small  inducement  to  the  settler. 

Russia  in  1731  commenced  her  ad- 
vance into  the  steppes  sparsely  inhabited 
by  the  nomad  Kirghiz  race.  From  that 
date  she  moved  forward  step  by  step, 
sometimes  halting,  but  never  retiring 
from  a position  once  taken  up.  Tribe 
after  tribe,  weighed  upon  by  her  advance, 
and  with  other  tribes  on  flank  and  rear, 
usually  hostile  and  seldom  helpful  against 
the  common  enemy,  gave  up  the  struggle 
and  sought  Russian  protection.  Such 
were  received  with  effusive  kindness;  and 
les  petits  cadeaux  qui  entretiennent 
Vamitie , which  Russia  knows  so  well 
bow  to  use  in  flattering  a barbaric  peo- 
ple— decorations,  rank,  positions— were 
bestowed  on  the  chiefs,  who  quickly  de- 
veloped pride  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
Great  White  Tsar. 

The  years  1824-34  saw  the  first  settle- 
ments on  the  Kirghiz  steppes;  1836-47,  a 
ten  years’  delay,  due  to  the  resistance  of 
an  unusually  patriotic  and  devoted 
Khan.  Then  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
Great  Kirghiz  Horde  were  entered  upon; 
and  in  1854,  while  defending  herself  at 
Sevastopol  and  inaugurating  “ the  King- 
dom of  the  East”  on  the  Amour,  the 
titan  occupied  the  Zailiisk  Altai,  and  es- 
tablished Fort  Vernoie — a centre  from 
which  she  gradually  commanded  the 
whole  of  Central  Asia. 

Fort  Perovsk  was  built  in  1858  on  the 
lowlands  of  the  Syr- Daria,  and  a chain  of 
outposts  established;  and  soon  after  Rus- 
sia decided  on  another  stride  forward — to 
complete  the  subjugation  of  the  outlying 
Kirghiz  and  the  lesser  kingdoms  of  Tur- 
kestan. This  object  was  attained  in 
1864,  when  the  fall  of  Tashkend  brought 
all  Turkestan  practically  under  Russian 
rule,  though  the  Khanates  of  Khiva  and 
Bokhara  are  still,  nominally,  but  “vas- 
sal ” to  Russia.  The  task  was  completed 
in  1881  by  the  occupation  of  the  Trans- 
caspian province  to  the  borders  of  Persia 
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and  Afghanistan,  and  by  the  laying  of 
the  Transcaspian  Railway. 

By  far  the  most  important  in  this  long 
series  of  acquisitions  was  that  of  the 
Transilian  Altai  and  foot-hills  of  the 
Thian-shan  Mountains — the  home  of  the 
Kirghiz.  It  was  solely  by  means  of  this 
point  d'appui  that  Russia  was  enabled 
to  conquer  Turkestan ; and  its  settlements, 
now  strongly  rooted  in  fertile  country 
and  under  a good  climate,  still  form  an 
invaluable  connecting  link  between  the 
solid  Russian  possessions  to  the  north 
and  her  more  vaguely  defined  spheres 
across  the  desert.  These  mountain  slopes, 
extremely  rich  in  vegetation,  though 
unfortunately  limited  in  area,  afford  the 
best  land  for  cultivation  in  all  Siberia. 
The  lines  of  distinction  between  the  dif- 
ferent altitudes  are  most  clearly  drawn, 
each  climatic  zone  being  marked  by  dis- 
tinct types  of  flora. 

From  below  2500  feet  the  mountain 
streams  run  out  into  an  arid  burning 
waste,  to  meander  sluggishly  through 
the  desert  until  they  evaporate,  or  are 
sucked  up  by  the  sands,  falling,  it  may  be 
said,  into  the  atmospheric  ocean.  Be- 
tween 2500  and  5000  feet  the  climate  is  tem- 
perate, the  soil  rich,  and  the  vegetation 
luxuriant.  It  is  here  that  the  Russians 
have  settled,  turning  out  the  formerly 
agricultural  Kirghiz,  but  compensating 
them  by  providing  a market  for  their 
cattle.  The  forest  zone,  from  5000  to  8000 
feet,  provides  a supplementary  industry 
for  the  Russian  settlers.  From  8000  to  11,- 
000  feet— the  line  of  eternal  snow — are 
alpine  meadows,  or  “sazas,”  rich  in 
flowers  and  verdure.  Here  the  gray- 
leaved, yellow  or  rose  flowered  “camel’s 
tail  ” flourishes,  together  with  the  large 
yellow -petal led  wild  onion,  from  which 
the  Thiau-slian  range  gets  its  Chinese 
sobriquet  of  “ Tsun  Lin”  (“Onion” 
Mountains).  These  meadows  are  the  pas- 
ture-lands of  the  disinherited  Kirghiz, 
whence,  at  the  end  of  summer,  they  de- 
scend to  winter  in  the  desert,  passing 
with  their  herds  through  the  Russian 
zone  only  by  a few  fixed  roads. 

With  this  vast  addition  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  empire  the  encouragement 
and  treatment  of  immigrants  became  an 
important  state  problem.  Various  plans 
have  been  followed  in  different  parts  of 
Siberia,  and  according  to  the  political 
importance  of  each  territory.  In  most 
cases  immigrants  (themselves  selected, 


since  1889,  by  the  Miuistry  of  the  Interior) 
have  been  granted  land  on  easy  terms,  to- 
gether with  certain  privileges,  such  as 
exemption  from  military  service  and 
taxes.  In  some  parts  immigration  has 
been  for  a time  discouraged.  In  others, 
again,  secret  colonization,  as  described 
above,  has  been  connived  at.  In  the 
Amour  region,  such  was  the  political  ne- 
cessity of  knitting  together  the  loose, 
newly  acquired  lands  with  human  fibre 
that  compulsory  immigration  was  resort- 
ed to.  And  to  people  the  South  Ussuri 
region — the  latest  acquisition  to  Siberia 
proper— 4500  colonists  were  brought  by 
government  steamers  from  Odessa,  vid 
Suez,  at  a cost,  during  three  years,  of  over 
a million  rubles. 

The  Siberian  statistics  of  immigration 
speak  for  themselves  as  to  the  general  at- 
traction of  the  country : In  1860-80,  no  less 
than  110,000  souls  passed  into  Siberia;  in 
1880-85,  as  many  as  55,000;  while  in  1892, 
after  a famine  in  European  Russia,  no 
fewer  than  90,000  were  registered  at  Ti- 
umen.  In  1884-8,  95,500  immigrants  set- 
tled in  the  Altai  mining  districts  alone. 
And  there  is  good  reasdn  to  believe  that 
these  figures  are  below  the  mark. 

To  bind  all  this  together  it  became 
more  and  more  evident  that  a railway 
was  essential.  This  question,  which  had 
been  under  consideration  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  was  brought  to  a point  when  the 
Emperor,  then  Prince  Imperial,  read  at 
Vladivostok  the  famous  imperial  rescript 
of  17th  March,  1891,  announcing  that 
the  Great  Siberian  Railway  would  be  at 
once  undertaken,  and  laying  on  his  Im- 
perial Highness  the  command  to  inaugu- 
rate the  commencement  of  the  Ussuri  sec- 
tion. 

With  the  iron  road  awakening  the 
echoes  of  the  vast  tracts  of  solemn  for- 
ests where,  three  centuries  ago,  the  Tun- 
guz  and  Buriat  might  only  note  the  cries 
of  animals  scarcely  wilder  than  them- 
selves, and  bridging  rivers  where,  till 
yesterday,  the  fisherman’s  birch  - bark 
canoe  alone  glided  through  the  solitary 
reaches,  Siberia  will  be  indeed  conquered, 
and,  with  a steel  yoke  about  her  neck, 
compelled  to  yield  her  all  of  grain  and 
cattle,  furs,  fish,  and  timber,  porphyry 
and  gold,  coal,  lead,  and  mercury,  silver, 
copper,  and  iron  — all  the  wealth  she 
has,  under  guard  of  eternal  snow  and 
ice,  so  long  held  in  trust  for  future  cen- 
turies. 
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THE  BARBER’S  WOOING 


BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID 


I. 

“i^^ARAMBA!  it  may  be  I have  tired 
l,  myself  and  my  ass,  and  spent 
money  to  boot,  on  what  is  but 
a fool’s  errand.” 

Miguel  Toreno  wiped  his  moist  fore- 
head, replaced  his  gay  handkerchief  in 
the  low  crown  of  his  broad-leaved  hat, 
and  said  a few  cheering  words  to  his  don- 
key. The  handsome  mouse-colored  beast 
looked  almost  as  fatigued  as  her  rider. 

44  Demonios ! the  road  is  far  longer  than 
Tomas  said.  I will  have  it  out  with  the 
old  joker  when  I am  safe  at  home  again. 
Ojala ! I have  done  without  a wife 
hitherto  because  the  little  cat  Luisa 
broke  faith  and  married  that  fool  Pedro 
Santander.  I wished  him  joy  of  his 
bargain,  and  I was  right;  in  all  these 
sixteen  years  the  little  shrew  has  not 
brought  him  a child.” 

He  suddenly  checked  his  donkey.  Be- 
fore him  in  the  distance  rose  the  towera 
and  domes  of  the  grand  old  city  of  Sala- 
manca ; in  the  evening  light  their  creamy- 
colored  stone  looked  golden.  The  ass  saw 
them  and  quickened  her  pace. 

“Yes,  yes,  my  burra” — he  fondly  patted 
her  neck — “thou  thinkest  of  the  supper 
and  the  bed  that  await  thee;  thou  hast 
naught  at  stake  in  this  city  of  Salamanca. 
For  me,  unless  I am  doubly  wary,  it  may 
prove  to  be  the  city  of  the  devil.  Ay, 
ay!” — he  again  wiped  his  face— “see  how 
my  spirits  have  left  me;  or  has  the  wea- 
ry journey  blunted  my  wits  ? I,  Miguel, 
the  most  rollicking  and  best-natured  of 
bachelor  barbers,  propose  to  give  up  my 
freedom — that  is,  some  of  it — to  a female 
at  present  unknown,  just  because  to-mor- 
rows procession  gives  me  a choice  among 
the  Hospicio  foundlings  as  they  walk 
through  the  city,  and  because  the  Evil 
One  whispers  me  that,  as  I want  a wife, 
a cloistered  foundling  will  prove  a safer 
bargain,  for  a man  of  my  years,  than  a 
girl  of  my  native  city.  The  blessed 
saints  grant  she  may  prove  so!” 

He  rode  on,  telling  himself  he  need 
not  take  a wife  unless  he  fancied  her. 
His  journey  might  prove  a failure;  he 
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therefore  wished  to  escape  recognition. 
He  had,  for  this  reason,  borrowed  a black 
suit  from  his  old  friend  Tomas.  When  he 
reached  the  inn  outside  the  city  gate 
recommended  him  by  the  said  Tomas,  he 
first  of  all  stabled  and  fed  his  donkey; 
then,  instead  of  joining  the  other  guests 
who  were  chatting  round  the  huge 
kitchen  stove  with  the  brawny  hostess 
and  her  black-eyed  daughters,  he  found 
a truss  of  clean  straw,  near  his  ass,  and 
resolved  to  make  it  his  bed. 

“My  tongue  is  not  to  be  trusted  among 
gossips.”  He  sat  on  the  straw  enjoying 
the  provisions  he  had  brought  from 
home.  He  presently  went  to  the  kitchen 
for  a jug  of  wine,  but  he  was  glad  to  re- 
turn to  the  stable,  so  stifling  was  the  heat 
and  distracting  the  noise  around  the 
stove.  The  procession  of  the  foundlings 
of  the  Hospicio  was  the  great  yearly 
event  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon ; it  drew 
many  strangers  to  Salamanca  and  filled 
the  inns  to  overflowing. 

“Ay,  ay!  sausage  and  bread,  wine, 
a tooth  of  garlic,  and  clean  straw  are 
enough  for  any  man.” 

The  meal  finished,  Miguel  lit  a ciga- 
rette; then  he  placed  his  saddle  bag  to 
serve  as  a pillow,  and  soon  fell  off  to 
sleep,  murmuring,  “May  the  saints  pro- 
vide I do  not  choose  a cat  instead  of  a 
hare,  to-morrow !” 

II. 

Salamanca  was  en  fete.  The  vast  Hos- 
picio of  the  learned  city  would  presently 
open  its  front  gates,  and  the  long  proces- 
sion of  girls,  chiefly  foundlings  reared  by 
black-robed,  white-capped  sisters,  would 
walk  through  the  principal  streets.  The 
inmates  of  the  Hospicio  came  chiefly  from 
the  Casa  de  los  Ninos  expositos,  where 
deserted  infants  were  placed  in  a cra- 
dle just  within  the  door — at  nightfall  a 
sister  being  always  on  the  watch  to  re- 
ceive the  helpless  little  ones.  Besides 
these  foundlings,  the  Hospicio  also  re- 
ceived female  orphans  of  respectable  par- 
ents, when  left  entirely  destitute.  The 
procession  of  to-day  had  a distinct  pur- 
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pose:  any  member  of  it  might  be  asked 
in  marriage  by  a citizen  or  stranger  among 
the  spectators  in  the  streets  and  plazas. 
To  bachelors  in  search  of  a wife  it  was 
the  chance  of  the  year,  albeit  the  girls 
were  at  liberty  to  reject  a distasteful  suitor. 

The  good  sisters  of  the  Community  had 
to-day  devoutly  prayed  that  husbands 
might  prove  plentiful,  for  the  number  of 
deposited  infants  had  greatly  increased, 
and  room  was  sorely  needed  in  the  Hos- 
picio;  new  inmates  could  not  be  admitted 
unless  some  of  the  older  foundlings  were 
disposed  of. 

The  Mother  Superior,  and  her  Assist- 
ant, pale-faced  but  stalwart  - looking 
women,  marshalled  the  girls  two  and 
two  in  the  vast  court-yard  of  the'  Hos- 
picio ; one  end  of  the  long  line  was  still 
in  the  hall  of  the  gloomy  building  while 
the  other  reached  to  the  unclosed  gates. 

Three  girls  stood  waiting  within  the 
hall.  Susana  had  lately  developed  re- 
markable beauty,  and  held  her  small 
head  erect,  while  she  laughed  at  shrink- 
ing Magdalena  ; tall,  well-made  Catalina 
looked  admiringly  at  both  her  com- 
panions ; she  was  fresh  and  bright,  with 
a profusion  of  wavy  black  hair,  and 
small  shapely  hands  and  feet  ; but  she 
lacked  Magdalena’s  regular  delicate  fea- 
tures, and  Susana’s  wonderful  liquid  eyes 
-eyes  which  glanced  furtively  under  the 
sweep  of  long,  upward  - curving  lashes; 
Magdalena  was  essentially  pretty,  but 
Susana  was  beautiful  both  in  face  and 
figure,  and  she  knew  it. 

“I  wager  you  will  not  come  back, 
friend,”  Catalina  said  to  her;  “you  will 
see  plenty  of  husbands  to  choose  from  in 
the  crowd;  and  Magda  also,  unless  her 
longing  for  the  convent  makes  her  sav 
No.” 

“I  pine  but  for  one  convent,"  Magda 
answered  ; “ if  I might  be  portress  at  Las 
Du  eh  as.  I should  die  happy.” 

Susana  laughed,  and  her  pretty  teeth 
gleamed  between  her  red  lips. 

“She  talks  of  dying,  the  simpleton, 
and  only  to-day  she  begins  to  live." 

Catalina  shook  her  head. 

k‘  Dios  ! Magda  knows  that  the  convent 
of  Las  Duehas  is  doubly  holy  ; it  was 
there  that  her  visions  came  to  blessed 
Santa  Teresa.” 

“Does  Magda  think  that  she  too  will 
see  visions  { Ay  de  mi  ! little  one,  a 
man  and  a house  of  your  own  are  worth 
all  the  wonders  of  Las  Duehas.  The  nuns 


will  not  so  much  as  speak  to  you;  they 
have  the  blue  blood  ; I was  told  that  there 
are  even  princesses  among  them.” 

“ Aud  have  you  not  said  that  perhaps 
we — ” Magda  began  impetuously.  A tap 
on  her  shoulder  called  her  to  order,  and 
she  saw  beside  her  the  Assistant  Superior. 

“Come  forward  to  the  front,  my 
Magda:  in  a second  the  gates  will  open.” 

As  the  sister  spoke,  the  great  cathedral 
bells  clashed  out,  followed  by  the  bell 
of  the  Hospicio  and  numberless  others, 
making  the  air  noisy  with  their  clanging 
tongues. 

The  gates  groaned  as  they  rolled  hea- 
vily back  on  their  seldom-used  hinges. 
The  girls’  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the 
scene  before  them.  On  the  l ight  of  the 
Hospicio,  the  projecting  balcony  of  a 
house  was  covered  with  gorgeous  silk 
brocade  ; the  inmates  leaned  back  in 
chairs,  fanning  themselves,  for,  though 
still  early  morning,  the  heat  of  the  sun 
was  overpowering  ; in  this  case  a vine 
had  been  trained  to  some  supports  above 
the  balcony,  and  partly  screened  the 
ladies  from  the  fierce  rays. 

There  was  a striking  contrast  between 
the  procession  now  issuing  from  the  mas- 
sive gateway  at  the  head  of  the  stone 
staircase,  and  the  heated,  excited -looking 
crowd  in  the  street  below. 

The  orphans  were  clad  all  alike  in 
black  gowns  ; they  wore  white  frilled 
aprons,  and  a small  fold  of  white  muslin 
filled  up  the  square  opening  in  front  of 
their  bodices.  They  were  mostly  plain 
and  dull-looking,  though  here  and  there 
a face  showed  traces  of  beauty  ; many  of 
them  looked  dazed,  for  this  was  their 
first  outlook  beyond  the  walls  of  tbe 
Hospicio.  They  bore,  however,  one  mark 
of  general  likeness— all  of  them  were 
bareheaded,  and  each  girl  wore  round 
her  neck  a ribbon  from  which  hung  a 
medal;  on  one  side  was  the  head  of  St. 
Teresa,  on  the  other  was  printed  a Latin 
hymn  ascribed  to  the  saint. 

The  crowd  was  in  vivid  contrast  u> 
this  rather  colorless  picture  : strapping 
youths,  sons  of  the  rich  farmers  whose 
homesteads  dot  the  sterile-looking  plains 
round  Salamanca,  wore  their  festa  jackets 
of  velvet  with  hanging  silver  buttons, 
the  sleeves  open  to  the  elbow  to  reveal 
the  snow-white  shirt  within,  the  edge  of 
sleeve  bordered  by  black  velvet,  aud 
its  cuff  richly  embroidered  ; the  velvet 
breeches  too  had  hanging  metal  buttons 
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down  the  sides,  and  were  met  at  the  knee 
by  gold-embroidered  black  cloth  leggings. 
These  rural  dandies  wore  low-crowned  felt 
hats,  a gold  knob  in  the  shirt  front,  and 
the  waistcoat  cut  low  to  display  it ; be- 
neath the  waistcoat  was  a broad  yellow 
leather  waist-belt ; their  neatly  fitting 
shoes  had  large  silver  buckles  ; they  wore 
a short  cloak  on  one  shoulder,  and  most 
of  them  carried  a stick. 

The  country  girls  in  the  crowd  vied 
with  the  youths  in  brilliancy  of  color; 
their  cloth  mantillas,  fastened  with  silver 
clasps,  were  richly  embroidered;  so  were 
their  bodices  and  their  scarlet  and  purple 
skirts;  some  of  these  skirts  were  black, 
like  those  of  the  foundlings,  but  the  bod- 
ices of  all  the  well-to-do  charras  were 
trimmed  with  gold  and  silver.  An  older 
woman,  clad  in  black,  accompanied  each 
girl,  and  kept  strict  watch  over  her  charge. 

Truly  the  street  near  the  Hospicio  look- 
ed like  a bed  of  showy  tulips.  Tempering 
this  glow  of  color  were  students  in  shabby 
and  ragged  black  garments;  their  oilskin- 
covered  three-cornered  hats  were  decked 
with  a wooden  spoon ; their  large  thread- 
bare cloaks,  flung  wrap  wise  from  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  hid  their  figures,  and  some- 
times the  lower  part  of  their  faces.  A 
burly-looking  priest  pushed  through  the 
crowd,  wearing  a long  beaver  hat  rolled 
up  to  the  crown  on  either  side,  and  his 
cassock  tucked  up  through  his  girdle; 
here  and  there  dirty-looking  beggars  fill- 
ed up  every  bit  of  empty  space. 

One  young  fellow,  dressed  somewhat 
like  the  poor  students,  seemed  of  a differ- 
ent order  from  them  ; his  face,  un muffled 
by  a cloak,  was  young  and  handsome; 
his  feet  were  even  more  neatly  shod  than 
those  of  the  gay  cliarros;  his  long  black 
silk  stockings  showed  shapely  calves;  his 
knee-breeches  were  black;  the  only  bit 
of  color  in  his  costume  was  a tip  of  pea- 
cock’s feather  in  his  black  felt  hat.  He 
held  himself  aloof  from  the  ragged  stu- 
dents while  they  pushed  their  way  to  the 
stone  steps  down  which  the  foundliugs 
had  begun  to  follow  two  tall  sisters  in 
broad  white  caps;  one  of  them  walked 
with  clasped  hands,  her  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground ; the  other  sister  told  the  beads  of 
her  rosary,  and  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven 
as  she  headed  the  procession. 

The  girls  came  two  and  two  behind  the 
sisters;  the  first  three  couples  were  plain 
and  awkward  in  movement,  and  murmurs 
rose  from  the  crowd;  “ Poor  little  souls! 


they  will  do  for  scullions,”  “ No  husbands 
for  such  as  they,”  remarks  made  pitifully, 
and  too  low  to  reach  the  girls’  ears.  Then 
Magda  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  steps, 
paired  with  a plain  companion. 

There  was  a burst  of  applause.  Manu- 
ele,  the  best  dressed  and  best  looking  of 
the  charros,  raised  his  hat  in  greeting, 
and  ardently  gazed  at  the  pretty  blushing 
girl.  Magda  did  not  glance  right  or  left; 
she  came  down  the  steps,  her  sweet  dark 
eyes  looking  upward,  her  hands  clasped 
behind  her,  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of 
her  next  neighbor  to  look  to  her  feet  as 
she  came. 

Manuele  was  greatly  disappointed:  it 
was  not  etiquette  to  address  an  orphan 
unless  she  gave  encouragement,  and  it 
was  evident  to  all  that  this  sweet-faced 
child  of  sixteen  was  in  no  hurry  to  wed. 

“Valgame  Dios!”  Miguel  the  barber 
had  pushed  his  way  free  of  the  students, 
and  now  stood  by  the  steps,  his  right 
hand  in  his  pocket,  and  his  well -shod 
feet  planted  wide  apart,  as  he  carefully 
examined  the  advancing  maidens. 

“ ’Twill  be  sheer  waste  of  God’s  bounty 
to  hide  that  sweet  face  with  a nun’s  band 
and  veil ; her  eyes  point  that  way,  poor 
little  soul!  Caramba!”  he  cried  aloud. 
“Here  comes  a goddess!  Sure  this  is 
Venus  herself;  the  first  beauty  was  but 
one  of  her  attendant  graces.” 

This  was  Susana,  and  Miguel  joined 
loudly  in  the  buzz  of  admiration  her 
beauty  called  forth.  Two  barefooted 
urchins,  with  impish  faces  and  quaint 
water -jugs,  had  been  closely  watching 
the  barber;  they  now  burst  out  laughing: 

“Corriente!  corriente!  The  caballero 
is  learned  as  Alonso  el  Sabio.” 

Miguel  grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
bestowed  a sounding  smack  on  each  of 
his  small  neighbors.  While  he  gazed  at 
Susana,  his  mistrust  of  women  came  back ; 
he  resolved  not  to  commit  himself  to  any  * 
overture,  unless  some  girl’s  face  should 
prove  satisfactory  as  well  as  attractive. 

Pablo  de  los  Herreras,  the  handsome 
student,  and  Manuele  had  both  pushed 
forward  till  they  reached  Susana,  just  as 
her  little  foot  left  the  last  step  ; both 
young  men  doffed  their  hats  and  bowed 
low  before  her. 

Susana  held  her  head  erect,  as  though 
she  were  only  receiving  the  homage  due 
to  her  charms. 

A cry  burst  from  one  of  the  ragged 
students,  “In  the  name  of  the  Prophet! 
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Fling  down  your  cloaks  for  beauty  to 
tread  on!  ding  them  down,  cabal  1 eros!” 

A flush  rose  on  Pablo’s  cheeks;  he  had 
left  his  cloak  with  a servitor  in  the  open 
doorway  of  the  house  with  the  balcony, 
to  have  both  handsfree  in  the  thickening, 
excited  crowd. 

44  Santa  santisima!  she  is  handsome!” 
“The  Hospicio  will  never  see  her  again!” 
“Caratnba!  it  would  be  hard  to  match 
her!”  44  By  the  life  of  the  devil,  I would 
I were  a bachelor !” 

Laughing  and  shouting  out  these  re- 
marks, the  crowd  pressed  on  to  get  a 
nearer  view,  while  the  procession  crossed 
the  plaza. 

Manuele  and  Pablo  had  each  received 
a glance  from  Susana’s  languishing  black 
eyes.  They  considered  themselves  entitled 
to  keep  near  her. 

She  blushed  with  -pleasure;  then,  after 
a long  look  at  Manuele,  she  gave  Pablo 
a beseeching  glance,  which  said  as  plainly 
as  words,  “Stay  beside  me.” 

Pablo  reddened  when  she  again  turned 
to  Manuele;  he  wished  she  would  dismiss 
his  rival.  Manuele  was  radiant;  he  as- 
sumed that  he  was  the  favored  one;  he 
pressed  more  closely  forward,  and  trod 
on  the  toes  of  merry -faced  Pepita. 

“By  Santa  Teresa,  have  a care  of  my 
toes,  Sefior  Charro!”  the  girl  cried, Jaugh- 
ing.  “You  know  it  is  against  rules  to 
court  two  maidens  at  once.” 

Susana  looked  over  her  shoulder  in 
surprise,  as  Manuele  bowed  and  apolo- 
gized to  Pepita. 

The  beauty  bad  been  taught  how  to 
free  herself  from  importunity.  Her  voice 
was  musical  as  she  said:  44  Excuse  me, 
caballero.  I do  not  wish  for  your  kind 
notice.  Let  me  pass  on,  I pray  you.” 

Manuele  gave  her  an  impassioned 
glance.  “Beautiful  one,  I do  not  know 
how  to  woo  you  as  you  deserve.  Give  me 
but  time.  Those  eyes  will  teach  me  how 
to  win  you.” 

Susana’s  forehead  puckered;  the  two 
men  stood  side  by  side,  and  she  saw 
Pablo’s  eyes  flash  with  impatience;  she 
saw,  too,  that  he  was  a gentleman,  and 
the  other  only  a well  dressed  farmer;  the 
girl  believed  she  was  well-born,  ami  she 
was  ambitious.  She  bowed  gravely  to 
Manuele. 

“The  caballero  honors  me,  but  I can- 
not listen  to  him.  I beg  him  to  please 
his  eyes  elsewhere.” 

She  spoke  so  that  all  could  hear,  and 


a titter  spread  through  the  crowd.  Manu- 
ele was  glad  to  hasten  away  from  her. 
“There’s  plenty  more  fish  in  the  sea,” 
he  muttered. 

Pablo’s  dark  eyes  seemed  to  steal  into 
Susana’s  soul ; he  whispered : 

“ I love  you,  most  beautiful  one.  Will 
you  not  love  me  in  return?” 

She  gave  him  an  answering  glance — 
the  fire  of  love  is  quickly  lit  in  Spain — 
and  her  eyes  drooped  beneath  his  burn- 
ing gaze.  Pablo  felt  a touch  on  his  arm, 
and  turning,  he  faced  sturdy,  broad-faced 
Sister  Brigita.  She  kept  a grave  coun- 
tenance as  she  said, 

4 4 Does  the  caballero  wish  to  propose 
for  the  damsel?” 

Pablo  bowed.  44 1 am  at  the  holy  sis- 
ter's feet,  and  I claim  her  good  offices.  I 
am  Pablo  de  los  Herreras,  an  ancient 
name.  As  yet  I am  not  rich,  but  I can 
maintain  a wife  who  does  not  exact  ex- 
pensive luxuries.” 

44  Susana  has  never  known  luxuries.  It 
will  be  the  Caballero’s  fault  if  she  craves 
after  them.” 

44  Her  adorable  name  is  then  Susana? 
I ask  the  most  benevolent  sister  to  in- 
struct me  how  I should  proceed.  How 
am  I to  make  this  charming  girl  my 
wife?” 

The  sister  brusquely  waved  him  to 
stand  aside. 

44 1 cannot  answer  the  caballero.  He 
must  inquire  of  the  reverend  mother  at 
the  Hospicio,  or  he  can  seek  out  the  bea- 
dle of  St.  Ignatius;  be  has  the  ordering 
of  all  marriages  solemnized  to-day  in  that 
church.” 

Sister  Brigita  moved  on.  Pablo  saw 
that  his  beauty  was  already  some  yards  in 
advance  ; her  loveliness  must,  he  thought, 
attract  fresh  suitors,  and  he  might  forfeit 
the  preference  she  bad  shown  him  unless 
he  remained  near  her;  he  burned  on  to 
regain  the  place  he  had  lost. 

III. 

Meantime  the  foundlings  still  contin- 
ued to  issue  from  under  the  heavily 
sculptured  doorway  of  the  Hospicio.  Our 
barber  Miguel  had  not  yet  seen  among 
them  a girl  to  suit  bis  fancy;  lie  did  not 
know  a soul  in  the  crowd,  therefore  no 
comment  could  be  made  should  be  depart 
wifeless.  But  he  bad  shut  up  his  much- 
frequented  shop  for  three  days:  the  chius 
of  his  customers  would  not  grant  him 
longer  leave  of  absence.  He  sighed  at 
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this  useless  waste  of  time  and  turned 
away.  Then  lie  gave  a last  glance  at 
the  slowly  moving  line  of  girls,  and  stood 
open  mouthed,  his  clever  face  vacant  of 
all  expression  but  wonder.  He  slapped  his 
thigh  with  a smile  of  keen  satisfaction. 

“Caramba!  She  will  do;  that  is  the 
girl  for  my  money,”  he  murmured.  “ Not 
a beauty,  perhaps,  but  she  is  comely  and 
good;  she  has  not  the  wild  glance  I see 
in  some  of  them;  she  is  better  made,  too, 
than  most.” 

He  was  looking  at  Catalina.  She  was 
no  deserted  infant,  but  had  been  allowed 
to  enter  the  Hospicio  at  ten  years  old, 
on  the  death  of  both  her  parents;  the 
town  paying  the  Community  a scanty 
stipend  for  her  maintenance  and  school- 
ing. There  were  a few  other  orphans 
like  herself  in  the  Hospicio,  but  they  had 
declined  to  join  the  procession. 

Catalina,  however,  was  quick  - witted 
and  full  of  vivacity;  she  revolted  against 
the  narrow  bondage  of  her  daily  life  and 
the  ignorance  of  her  companions. 

“ It  will  be  a chance  of  seeing  life.  I 
need  not  take  a man  unless  I choose.  I 
may  see  one  I could  trust,  or  I may  make 
a friend  among  the  women,  who  will  find 
me  work  to  do.” 

She  had  told  herself  this  yesterday. 
Now,  in  pursuance  of  her  purpose,  she 
looked  sharply  about  her  as  she  came 
out  from  under  the  old  gateway.  Cata- 
lina was  not  attracted  by  the  smart  coun- 
try youths,  and  she  shrank  with  disgust 
from  the  noisy  admiration  of  the  ragged 
students.  She  looked  up  at  the  balcony, 
then  below  it. 

There,  shrinking  from  public  gaze,  her 
black  silk  mantilla  drawn  so  as  almost 
to  screen  her  face,  Catalina  saw  a charm- 
ing-looking woman,  with  a tall,  much 
older  guardian  beside  her.  The  girl  sighed, 

‘ That  would  make  me  a good  mistress;” 
then  she  quickly  remembered  the  sweet 
loveliness  of  Susana  and  her  violent 
temper. 

All  at  once  Catalina  saw,  standing  in 
f 1*0 nt  of  this  lady,  Miguel  the  barber. 
His  eyes  met  hers,  for  he  had  continued 
to  gaze  at.  her;  without  her  will,  a look 
of  smiling  content  overspread  the  girl’s 
face  and  passed  on  to  the  man  who  had 
so  keenly  watched  her. 

‘‘Dios!  that  is  the  maid  for  me,”  the 
barber  repeated.  “ I do  not  want  a beauty 
in  my  shop:  she  would  be  more  for  my 
customers  than  for  me.  This  one  is  comely 


enough;  her  eyes  are  large  and  bright, 
but  there  is  a quiet  shiue  in  them;  she 
looks  wise  and  strong  and  healthy.  I 
shall  speak  to  her.” 

When  Catalina  stepped  into  the  plaza, 
she  smiled  at  finding  the  clever- faced 
man  beside  her. 

“ Pardon  me,  senorita,  a moment.  To- 
day my  wooing  must  of  necessity  be  short 
and  my  compliments  few;  those  I prom 
ise  shall  come  later.  Will  you  meantime 
honor  me  and  become  my  wife  when  we 
reach  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius?” 

Miguel  knew  he  was  hindering  the 
march  of  the  procession.  For  that  he  did 
not  care;  his  broad  shoulders  kept  him 
a place,  and  Sister  Monica,  in  charge  of 
the  rear,  was  impressed  by  his  honest 
looks,  and  forbore  to  chide  him  while  he 
went  on  speaking  to  Catalina.  “The 
senorita  is  young,  but  I am  only  forty, 
healthy  and  strong.  I offer  you  a kind 
and  faithful  husband  and  a comfortable 
home:  your  humble  servant  is  the  chief 
barber  — with  a good  business,  I assure 
you  — in  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Think  over 
my  offer,  maiden,  and  beckon  me  when 
your  answer  is  ready.  I swear  you  are 
the  only  damsel  I have  seen  to  whom  I 
would  give  myself.” 

All  this  was  said  bareheaded;  he  bow- 
ed, replaced  his  hat,  and  backed  to  one 
side  of  the  procession.  His  eyes  did  not 
leave  Catalina,  and  he  rejoiced  to  see  a 
deep  blush  spread  over  her  face.  As  he 
kept  pace  with  the  line  of  girls,  he  was 
gratified  to  observe  that  his  choice  did 
not  lack  admirers  in  the  crowd.  He  had 
learned  that  at  eleven  o'clock  a priest 
would  be  waiting  in  the  church  of  St. 
Ignatius  to  marry  all  those  orphans  who 
had  found  bridegrooms  on  their  way;  the 
girls  left  un mated  would  then  return  to 
the  Hospicio,  where  a special  dinner 
awaited  them,  provided  by  the  city. 

Miguel  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
watching  Catalina  to  note  the  grim  con- 
trast between  the  line  of  fresh  young 
girls  and  the  gay  costumes  in  the  crowd, 
with  the  ancient  palace  fronts  richly 
carved  in  the  same  cream-colored  stone 
that  bad  made  the  cathedral  look  golden 
in  the  evening  light  to  Miguel  Toreno; 
for  Salamanca  was  then  a city  of  palaces 
hardly  to  be  matched  in  the  peninsula. 
Miguel  had  no  eyes  just  then  for  the 
beauties  of  architecture ; he  was  over- 
taken by  a fit  of  jealousy  which  surprised 
his  philosophic  soul. 
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A couple  of  charros,  rustic  dandies, 
even  more  gayly  dressed  than  Manuele, 
were  besieging  Catalina  with  amorous 
glances,  and  at  every  pause  in  the  proces- 
sion they  moved  nearer  the  tall,  striking- 
looking  girl.  Miguel  had  become  aware 
that  he  greatly  coveted  her,  and  he  vowed 
he  would  not  yield  her  to  any  one. 

He  had  learned  from  Sor  Monica  that 
the  girl’s  name  was  Catalina  Urruguete, 
that  her  father  had  been  a custodian  of 
the  University  Library,  and  that  her  mo- 
ther had  been  a good  woman.  For  all 
that,  however,  he  did  not  wish  her  to  be 
exposed  to  any  temptation  from  which 
he  could  shield  her. 

“Sor  Monica,”  he  said,  in  a low  voice, 
“I  wish  to  benefit  your  Community, 
which  so  kindly  cares  for  these  orphans: 
"tis  a saintly  work!  On  your  return  to 
the  Hospicio,  will  you  offer  this  unworthy- 
gift  from  me?” 

Sor  Monica  glanced  shyly  at  the  silver 
coins  he  placed  in  her  hand,  and  smiled 
with  gratification.  “ Generous caballero, 
may  the  saints  reward  you!  I see  that 
Catalina  was  born  to  good  fortune,  and  I 
wish  you  a happy  life  with  her.” 

“Ojala!  Meantime,  most  reverend 
sister,  permit  me  to  walk  beside  the  dam- 
sel. There  are  always  troublesome  flies 
near  a honey -jar;  I will  screen  her  from 
vexatious  importunity.” 

Sister  Monica  bridled;  she  seemed  to 
walk  on  just  as  before,  but  Miguel  soon 
found  that  he  could  squeeze  in  beside 
Catalina.  She  looked  gratefully  at  him, 
though  more  shyly,  he  fancied,  than  when 
she  first  met  his  eyes  on  leaving  the 
Hospicio. 

“Corriente!  That  is  as  it  should  be. 
Bashfulness,  they  say,  shows  love  in  a wo- 
man. Ojala!  She  shall  be  encouraged.” 

He  threw  all  possible  ardor  into  a 
smile;  then  raising  his  open  hand,  with 
the  palm  turned  towards  her,  he  rapidly 
closed  and  unclosed  all  the  fingers,  to  con- 
vince the  girl  that  she  was  chosen  by  him  ; 
then  bringing  all  his  fingers  to  a point, 
he  kissed  them  with  effusion  and  flung 
them  out  towards  her. 

Catalina  smiled  and  bent  her  head; 
he  was  delighted  to  see  the  blush  deepen 
on  her  cheek,  while  her  eyes  drooped  un- 
der his  glance.  He  took  this  for  accept- 
ance, and  he  looked  radiant. 

When  the  procession  reached  the  church 
of  St.  Ignatius,  the  gigantic  beadle,  staff 
in  hand,  aided  by  Sor  Brigita,  extricated 


twenty -one  foundlings  from  the  crowd, 
and  coupled  them  with  their  destined  hus- 
bands. While  these  were  being  paired, 
our  barber  took  Catalina's  willing  hand 
and  led  her  up  the  church  steps. 

They  found  in  the  inner  porch  Pablo 
and  Susana,  Manuele  and  little  Pepita, 
with  some  other  couples. 

Susana  had  asked  that  Pepita  might 
wait  with  her  till  the  others  arrived,  and 
Pablo  had  had  plenty  of  time  to  pay  court 
to  his  beauty.  When  Miguel  came  in, 
leading  Catalina,  Susana  was  pouting, 
her  cheeks  were  deeply  flushed,  and  her 
eyes  glowed  angrily  as  she  seized  her 
schoolmate’s  arm. 

“Listen,  then,  Catalina.  This  shame- 
less little  Pepita  has  thrown  herself  at 
the  head  of  Mauuele!  and,  by  the  saints! 
the  foolish  fellow  is  inclined  to  take  up 
with  her,  though  I reminded  him  that  an 
hour  ago  he  declared  himself  fuli  of  love 
for  me!”  She  added,  in  a louder  voice, 
“Is  she  not  forward?  is  he  not  fickle'*' 
There  were  tears  of  rage  in  her  eyes. 

Manuele  laughed,  and  took  Pepita's 
hand.  “When  I take  a wife,  sefiorita,  I 
like  to  keep  her  for  myself,  not  for  every 
gallant’s  eyes.  It  may  be  that  Pepita 
thinks  as  I do.” 

He  spoke  significantly.  Susana  s 
cheeks  flamed  with  fresh  anger. 

Pablo,  too  much  in  love  to  heed  what 
was  said,  whispered  to  Susana,  “Every 
moment  you  look  more  charming." 

At  this  she  cried  out,  passionately  : “Do 
you  not  hear  the  insolent  words  of  the 
caballero?  Caramba!  Were  I a man. 
my  knife  should  teach  him  respect  for  a 
lady!  Madre  de  Dios!  Can  it  be,  sefior, 
that  you  do  not  heed  him?”  She  almost 
choked  with  mortification,  but  Pablo 
shook  his  head. 

“I  am  too  happy  to  heed,  loveliest 
querida.  Our  friend  does  but  joke;  he — " 

His  further  speecli  was  stopped,  and, 
fortunately  for  Susana,  her  tierce  words 
were  checked.  Don  Jose,  the  beadle,  and 
Sor  Brigita  were  bidding  the  three  chief 
couples  in  the  inner  porch  lead  the  way 
to  the  altar. 

IV. 

The  ceremony  was  over;  all  the  married 
couples,  and  every  one  elso  except  Cata- 
lina, had  left  the  building.  Miguel  had 
gone  with  the  others,  bidding  her  stay 
where  she  was  till  be  returned.  The  girl 
felt  shy  and  forlorn;  now  that  she  was 
alone  in  the  dark  church,  freed  from 
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surrounding  excitement,  fears  thronged 
upon  her. 

Suppose  Miguel  did  not  return?  She 
knew  that  no  married  girl  would  be  re- 
ceived in  the  Hospi'cio;  besides,  she  did 
not  want  to  go  back  there.  Being  a de- 
vout girl,  she  knelt  down  before  the  near- 
est altar,  and  prayed  for  a blessing  on  her 
marriage,  on  her  husband,  and  on  her- 
self. 

She  knelt  on  till  she  felt  a tap  on  her 
shoulder;  she  rose  up  and  saw  her  hus- 
band. Catalina’s  heart  beat  quickly  as 
he  motioned  her  to  follow  him.  He  went 
on  to  a door  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  and  held  it  open  while  she  passed 
out  into  a by-street;  then  he  put  his  arm 
round  her,  and  kissed  her  forehead  so 
tenderly  that  tears  came  to  the  girl’s  eyes. 
No  one  had  kissed  her  like  that  since  her 
mother  died. 

“Mi  querida,”  Miguel  said,  kindly, 
“you  are  tired  and  hungry;  so  am  I; 
yet  we  will  not  linger  in  Salamanca.  I 
came  hither  yesterday  on  my  ass;  she 
waits  close  by  with  another.  You  can 
ride?”  She  nodded.  “We  will  ride  to 
Calzala;  it  is  not  far;  and  there  we  will 
refresh  ourselves  and  rest  till  morning. 


Then,  if  it  please  you,  we  will  seek  our 
own  home  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  My  cus- 
tomers'chins  will  be  prickly  by  that  time.” 

Catalina  smiled  merrily  as  she  looked 
at  him.  It  seemed  to  her  the  man  was 
transformed;  he  looked  younger,  bright- 
er, and  happier  than  she  could  have 
thought  possible,  and  she  felt  strongly 
drawn  to  him.  Her  eyes  told  him  how 
much  the  change  surprised  her,  and  he 
broke  into  a laugh.  Then  he  heartily 
kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

“Look  you,  querida;  I am  no  longer, 
praise  be  to  the  saints,  the  sober  citizen, 
Toreno,  in  search  of  a wife ; I have 
thrown  that  care  over  my  shoulder. 
Once  again  I am  that  jolly  dog,  Miguel 
the  barber.  I promise  to  make  you  laugh 
all  day  long,  my  child.  Por  Bacco!  you 
shall  not  repent  that  you  chose  me. 
Come  away,  then,  little  angel  of  my  soul.” 

With  that  he  kissed  her  again,  tucked 
her  hand  under  his  arm,  and  led  her  to 
another  by -street  near  the  town  gate. 
Here  they  found  a boy  holding  two  asses 
by  the  bridle;  the  barber  carefully  placed 
Catalina  in  her  saddle;  then  he  mounted 
his  ass,  and  the  newly  wedded  pair  set  out 
at  a good  pace  for  the  village  of  Calzala. 


CUBA  IN  SUSPENSION 

BY  CHARLES  M.  PEPPER* 


CUBA  is  in  suspension  rather  than  in 
transition.  The  circum stances  in 
which  the  control  of  the  United 
States  was  established  made  this  period  of 
suspension  inevitable.  It  has  not  been  a 
hardship.  The  drawbacks  have  been  out- 
weighed by  the  advantages.  The  era  of 
transition  approaches.  The  conditions  un- 
der which  this  must  he  made  are  beginning 
to  be  defined.  They  merit  analysis. 

Cuba  is  by  size,  b}r  geographical  loca- 
tion, by  wealth  and  variety  of  resources, 
by  population  and  commerce,  and  by  con- 
tiguity to  the  United  States,  the  domina- 
ting island  of  the  Antilles.  Its  races  are 
their  races,  its  language  is  for  the  most 
part  their  language,  its  people,  whether 
African  or  Caucasian,  are  their  people. 
With  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  ad- 

* The  subject*  here  touched  on  are  exhaustively 
treated  in  the  author's  forth-coming  book  To-mor- 
row in  Cuba. 


vantages  which,  rightly  improved,  make 
Cuba  the  controlling  power  in  West  Ind- 
ian waters,  the  student  of  its  future  will 
seek  to  know  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  elements  which. must  combine  in 
establishing  that  power.  He  will  find  the 
problems  complex.  The  assimilation  of 
the  Latin  and  the  Latinized  African  race 
with  the  American  race — not  the  Anglo- 
Saxon — is  one.  In  it  is  involved  a- mix- 
ture of  civilizations.  Industrial  develop- 
ment is  another,  as  is  external  commerce. 
The  problem  of  local,  provincial,  and  gen- 
eral government  is  a third.  It  might  he 
said  that  the  real  question  is  the  creation 
of  a commonwealth.  That  cannot  be 
done  in  a day.  Experiments  must  be 
made,  and  experience  must  teach. 

It  is  perhaps  characteristic  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  that,  having  sustained  a war 
that  had  its  beginning  in  sentiment,  they 
should  now  look  to  the  material  results 
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which  follow.  Cuba  is  at  least  free  of 
the  corrupt  and  oppressive  government 
which  strangled  its  progress.  That  being 
so,  the  American  who  may  have  been 
foremost  in  supporting  a war  for  human- 
ity turns  to  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial possibilities  with  a swiftness  that  sur- 
prises the  less  practical  people  of  the  Latin 
races.  In  the  months  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  military  occupation  the  over- 
whelming demand  was  for  trustworthy 
intelligence  about  the  resources  and  rich- 
es of  the  island.  Some  of  the  ideas  en- 
tertained were  crude,  and  some  crude  no- 
tions are  yet  held.  But  all  the  while 
more  correct  information  is  being  gained. 
In  time  this  will  enable  the  industrial 
and  commercial  future  of  Cuba  to  be 
judged  by  normal  and  reasonable  stand- 
ards. Nine-tenths  of  the  first  prospectors 
had  the  one  idea  of  getting  rich  quickly. 
That  was  the  American  trait  in  the  most 
pronounced  form.  With  the  fuller  know- 
ledge gathered  by  personal  investigation 
the  illusion  of  getting  rich  quickly  gives 
way  to  the  hope  of  getting  rich  gradually. 
After  this  will  come  the  healthier  notion 
of  improving  the  means  of  a comfortable 
living  without  the  exertion  which  is  neces- 
sary in  the  Northern  climates,  and  which 
makes  the  struggle  for  existence  too  much 
a hand- to  hand  contest  with  adversity. 

It  is  a simple  proposition,  the  force  of 
which  many  Americans  have  not  yet  seen, 
that  Cuba,  being  a farming  country,  the 
bulk  of  its  wealth  must  come  from  the 
development  of  agriculture.  The  indus- 
trial reconstruction  has  been  fairly  rapid, 
though  it  will  not  be  complete  until  sugar- 
cane is  restored  to  something  like  the  old 
basis  of  production.  The  sugar  industry 
is  the  least  inviting  one  because  of  the 
large  capital  needed  and  the  prostrate 
condition  in  which  insurrection  and  war 
left  it.  The  Washington  authorities,  in 
extending  for  two  years  the  time  in  which 
mortgages  can  be  foreclosed,  did  every- 
thing that  was  possible  for  a government 
to  do  without  entering  upon  the  doubtful 
ground  of  state  loans.  Machinery  firms 
in  the  United  States  showed  their  trust  in 
the  future  by  the  liberality  with  which 
they  offered  machinery  on  long  time  to 
the  plantation-owners.  The  embarrass- 
ment of  the  sugar-planters  comes  through 
their  inability  to  purchase  oxen  and  other 
live  stock  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  land,  as  well  as  from  the  lack  of  ready 
money  with  which  to  pay  their  laborers. 


It  is  an  economic  difficulty  which  cannot 
be  charged  either  to  political  uncertainty 
or  to  want  of  interest  by  the  American  ad- 
ministration. Like  every  industry  which 
has  been  blanketed  during  periods  of  de- 
pression by  mortgages  and  pledges  and 
pawns  of  future  production,  the  revival 
must  be  gradual.  No  fiat  of  government 
could  in  a single  season  replant  all  the 
ruined  sugar-plantations. 

The  tobacco  industry  is  getting  on  its 
feet.  Another  year,  and  it  will  be  in  the 
way  of  reaching  the  normal  crop  of  the 
years  before  the  insurrection.  American 
capital  has  been  of  benefit  to  tobacco- 
growers.  It  promises  to  secure  greater 
returns  in  the  future,  whether  invested  in 
the  tobacco-growing  lands  or  in  the  cigar- 
factories.  Fruit  raising,  dairy- farming, 
the  timber  lands,  grazing,  coffee-culture, 
and  general  farming  all  offer  opportu- 
nities to  Americans.  They  are  not  all 
developed  in  a day,  but  they  are  certain 
of  yielding  results  within  a fixed  period. 
They  are  the  most  inviting  field  for  the 
small  capitalist,  and  the  small  capitalist 
is  the  industrial  hope  of  the  island.  When 
these  agricultural  industries  are  fairly  es- 
tablished and  when  sugar-cane  is  pro- 
gressing, the  material  possibilities  of  Cuba 
will  begin  their  normal  development. 
The  trouble  with  the  impatient  Ameri- 
cans is  that  they  want  to  begin  the  other 
way.  Instead  of  starting  from  the  soil, 
they  would  build  from  the  clouds  or  from 
the  sky.  For  this  reason  so  much  is 
heard  about  the  drawbacks  to  reconstruc- 
tion. It  is  said  that  capital  holds  back. 
The  truth  is  that  capital  has  not  been 
holding  back.  It  has  not  poured  into 
Cuba  in  cataracts  or  in  torrents,  but  a 
steady  stream  has  been  flowing  there. 
The  clamor  has  been  that  capital  is  re- 
pelled because  the  attitude  of  the  national 
administration  and  the  Foraker  resolu- 
tion forbid  new  enterprises.  This  resolu- 
tion and  the  policy  of  the  administration 
prohibit  the  granting  of  franchises  and 
concessions  until  the  political  status  of 
Cuba  is  definitely  fixed. 

It  is  true  that  under  this  construction 
no  new  railroads  can  be  built,  and  no 
municipal  improvements  in  the  way  of 
tramways,  electric  lights,  and  similar 
projects  be  carried  out.  In  time  enter- 
prises of  this  kind  will  undoubtedly  help 
the  development  of  the  island.  But  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  population 
of  Cuba  at  preseut  is  not  much  more  than 
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one  million  inhabitants,  and  that  before 
the  insurrection  it  had  transportation 
and  similar  facilities  for  nearly  two  mill- 
ion people.  Railroad  - building,  munici- 
pal improvements,  and  public  works  can- 
not, in  a sound  industrial  and  commer- 
cial view,  greatly  precede  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  When  the  agricultural  rede- 
velopment is  well  under  way,  and  when 
the  labor  necessary  for  new  industrial  en- 
terprises is  in  sight,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  consider  the  projects  which  depend  on 
government  franchises  and  concessions. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Foraker  resolu- 
tion to  prevent  buying  and  cultivating 
land  in  either  small  or  large  areas,  and 
titles  are  as  secure  as  in  the  United  States. 
Concessions  are  not  necessary  for  the 
American  who  seeks  to  find  a field  for  his 
capital  in  Cuba.  The  iron-ore,  manga- 
nese, and  copper  mines  in  the  province  of 
Santiago,  which  already  have  rail  connec- 
tion with  the  seaboard,  and  which  are 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
have  not  been  worked  to  their  full  capa- 
city since  peace  was  declared.  While 
they  are  half  idle,  it  is  not  a just  com- 
plaint that  the  Foraker  resolution  inter- 
feres with  the  development  of  mining. 

Few  of  the  American  investors  yet  re- 
alize that  the  coastwise  and  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Cuba  — that  is  to  say,  the 
trade  with  the  United  States — is  going  to 
be  of  greater  magnitude  than  the  inter- 
rail commerce.  The  national  adminis- 
tration has  facilitated  in  every  way  the 
merchant  marine,  and  no  concession  or 
franchise  is  needed  to  engage  in  it.  This 
shipping  trade  will  develop  as  agricul- 
ture grows.  Cuba  will  take  flour  and  ma- 
chinery from  the  Middle  West,  manufac- 
tured goods  from  the  East,  and  lumber 
and  live  stock  from  the  Southern  ports, 
but  only  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
consumers.  In  exchanging  sugar,  tobac- 
co, and  fruits  for  these  articles,  whether 
it  be  under  reciprocity  or  under  free 
trade  between  the  State  of  Cuba  aud  oth- 
er States  of  the  American  Union,  the 
growth  of  commerce  must  be  the  mea- 
sure of  the  opportunities  for  young  Amer- 
icans who  are  not  willing  to  engage  in 
farming.  Therefore  many  of  them  must 
wait.  There  is  a limit  to  which  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  soil  can  be  advanced  by 
speculative enterprises,especially  when  the 
capacity  of  that  already  under  cultivation, 
or  with  existing  facilities  for  marketing  its 
produces,  has  not  been  exhausted. 
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The  fever  of  trust  oi^anization  has 
reached  Cuba.  Restless  capitalists  and 
promoters  complain  both  of  the  attitude 
of  the  national  administration  and  of  the 
political  instability  of  the  Cubans  as  ob- 
stacles to  underwriting  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  island. 
Now,  neither  promoters  nor  capitalists 
can  underwrite  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  on  which  is  based  the  future 
of  Cuba.  In  their  projects  they  take  no 
note  of  the  stupendous  question  which  is 
at  the  bottom.  It  is  that  of  labor.  My 
own  experience,  whether  with  genuine 
capitalists  or  with  promoters  who  want  to 
enlist  capital,  has  been  uniformly  the 
same.  They  have  given  little  thought  to 
the  circumstances  which  make  it  both 
dangerous  and  impolitic  to  seek  to  sub- 
merge Cuba  with  cheap  imported  labor. 
Sometimes  they  have  vague  notions  of 
Chinese  contract  immigration,  or  of  coo- 
lies from  India,  such  as  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  fruit- raising  business  in 
Jamaica.  Occasionally  they  have  indefi- 
nite schemes  of  negro  colonization  from 
the  United  States.  The  promoters  are  too 
wary  to  hold  out  the  idea  of  unskilled  day 
or  farm  labor  from  the  States.  To  make 
the  inducement  sufficient,  the  immigrants 
from  the  States  must  have  something 
more  than  day  wages.  Ultimately  the 
small  American  farmer  will  work  his 
way  into  Cuba,  and  he  will  be  an  indus- 
trial gain.  His  forerunner  will  be  the 
colouist  who  is  lured  by  the  prospectuses 
of  the  land  companies,  and  who,  after  the 
first  disappointment,  will  settle  down  and 
make  the  best  of  his  surroundings.  But 
this  probability  adds  nothing  to  filling 
the  labor  void,  which  must  be  closed  be- 
fore railway  - building  and  such  enter- 
prises can  be  entered  upon. 

When  complaint  is  made  that  the  pol- 
icy of  the  administration  with  reference  to 
franchises  and  concessions  is  holding  back 
the  industrial  reconstruction  of  Cuba,  it  is 
fair  to  insist  on  a categorical  answer  as  to 
what  is  to  be  the  source  of  the  labor  supply. 
The  projects  are  based  on  the  investment 
of  great  amounts  of  capital  in  enterprises 
which  promise  speedy  returns.  Capital 
cannot  fryctify  without  labor  in  Cuba 
any  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Americans  who  turn  this  subject  over  in 
their  minds  will  not  be  so  impatient  if 
the  political  prospects  on  the  island  are 
not  quite  to  their  liking.  They  may  un- 
derstand why  it  is  good  to  let  the  experi- 
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merit  in  Cuba*)  government  go  forward 
without  seeking  to  exploit  the  physical 
resources  to  the  limit  all  at  once.  Dreams 
of  commercial  empire  unfolding  in  a year 
may  be  dispelled,  yet  the  basis  of  com- 
mercial empire  will  remain.  It  is  much 
easier  to  solve  political  problems  on  paper, 
without  reference  to  the  source  of  labor 
and  its  homogeneity  with  the  institutions 
in  which  it  must  exist,  than  to  await  the 
natural  processes.  Nevertheless,  patience 
in  the  end  will  pay  the  larger  dividend. 

With  this  suggestion  I pass  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Cuban  people  for  their  own 
government,  and  to  their  limitations.  Re- 
garding the  political  capabilities,  a stand- 
ard of  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the 
knowledge  and  experience  gained  during 
the  months  that  have  elapsed  since  Amer- 
ican control  was  assumed,  and  from  such 
politics  as  existed  under  the  Spanish  do- 
minion. The  tourist  or  chance  visitor 
from  the  United  States,  who  has  spent  a 
week  or  possibly  a fortnight  in  Cuba,  usu- 
ally reaches  a quicker  solution  of  mani- 
fold problems  than  do  the  military  office rs 
and  the  civilian  officials  who  have  been 
intrusted  with  the  responsibilities  of  re- 
construction. The  tourists  rightly  accept 
the  improved  sanitation  of  Santiago  and 
Havana  as  evidence  of  the  benefit  of 
American  control.  They  pass  a sweeping 
judgment  on  the  inability  of  the  natives 
of  the  island  to  maintain  an  independent 
government,  and  then  they  move  on  to 
fresh  fields.  The  officials  are  less  dog- 
matic. They  have  learned  that  experience 
is  likely  to  be  more  valuable  than  the 
processes  of  generalization  in  working 
out  the  future  of  the  island.  Most  of 
them  will  be  found  convinced  that  con- 
tinued military  control  is  unnecessary. 
Beyond  this  they  want  to  move  forward 
cautiously.  They  see  the  twentieth-cen- 
tury interrogation  mark  at  the  end  of 
what  seem  to  be  questions  of  the  hour. 
On  the  part  of  most  Americans  the  ques- 
tions are  impatient.  What  do  the  Cubans 
want,  or  what  do  they  think  they  want? 
Do  they  know  what  is  best  for  them? 
Then  there  is  the  reciprocal  question  of 
what  is  best  for  the  United  States. 

Living  in  Cuba  and  mingling  among 
its  inhabitants,  no  one  will  doubt  their 
ability  to  discuss  what  they  think  they 
want.  The  discussion  brings  out  their 
intellectual  strength,  and  in  a degree  their 
weakness.  It  also  stirs  the  depths  which 
disclose  the  sentiments  and  aspirations  of 


the  non-intellectual  classes  who  compose 
the  mass  of  the  population.  To  observant 
Americans  it  opens  the  closed  chapter  of 
Cuban  political  history.  Few  of  them 
knew  that  there  was  such  a chapter  in 
the  story  of  the  twenty  years1  agitation  for 
autonomy,  which  was  flouted  and  baffled 
by  the  Spanish  government  until  the  un- 
quenched insurrection  and  the  moral  co- 
ercion of  the  United  States  compelled  the 
futile  attempt  to  implant  the  system.  At 
the  present  time  the  training  of  the  dis- 
cursive faculty  and  the  intellectual  grasp 
are  shown  in  the  discussion  of  the  inter- 
national status  of  the  island,  whether  as 
an  independent  republic,  as  a protectorate, 
or  as  a State  of  the  American  Union. 
Whether  this  discussion  be  read  in  the 
newspapers  and  in  pamphlets,  or  be  heard 
at  the  clubs  or  in  private  intercourse,  no 
lack  of  understanding  is  apparent.  Some- 
times the  spirit  of  criticism  with  reference 
to  the  American  administration  reduces 
itself  merely  to  fault-finding,  but  that  is 
true  also  at  home,  and  the  criticised  offi- 
cials know  it.  Moreover,  it  would  be  un- 
warranted to  assume  that  this  criticism 
has  not  been  useful  in  pointing  out  many 
mistakes  that  have  been  made. 

The  preparations  for  the  active  respon- 
sibilities of  government  on  the  part  of  the 
Cubans  began  immediately  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  protocol  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  They  were  undoubtedly 
in  too  much  of  a hurry.  But  their  pur- 
pose was  seen  in  the  formation  of  the 
juntas,  or  clubs,  in  an  autumn  sheaf  of 
pamphlets  on  the  bases  of  the  coming 
republic,  and  in  a gourd  like  growth  of 
newspapers.  Most  of  the  clubs  abandon- 
ed the  Spanish  requirement  of  twenty- 
five  years  as  the  age  of  male  citizenship, 
and  substituted  twenty -one  years.  They 
set  up  schools  for  voting  which  became 
forums  of  criticism.  Meetings  were  held 
as  in  the  United  States  during  the  political 
campaign,  and  are  still  held. 

The  common  sentiment  is  reflected  in 
a continuing  and  a continuous  series  of 
manifestoes.  In  October,  1898,  the  old 
Assembly,  or  Cuban  provisional  govern- 
ment, in  dissolving  itself  and  issuing  the 
call  for  a new  Assembly,  declared  that 
the  Cuban  Republic,  the  ideal  for  which 
the  insurgents  had  fought,  had  not  yet 
been  constituted.  In  September,  Barto- 
lom6  Maso,  in  his  letter  to  President  Mc- 
Kinley, wrote  of  the  arduous  and  diffi- 
cult task  of  establishing  in  Cuba  a firm 
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and  stable  government  which  should  be 
the  legitimate  expression  of  the  free  will 
of  its  people.  Again,  he  said,  the  final 
government  would  be  born  of  laws  and 
institutions  genuinely  Cuban.  The  revo- 
lutionary delegation  in  the  United  States, 
in  its  pronunciamento,  said  it  was  suf- 
ficiently well  known  that  the  Cubans 
fought  for  independence,  and  not  for  an- 
nexation. General  Maximo  Gomez,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Quesada  in  Washington,  and 
in  subsequent  letters,  was  at  pains  to  em- 
phasize that  he  did  not  fear  the  United 
States  would  compel  annexation.  “We 
begin  now,”  he  said,  “the  delicate  and 
difficult  task  to  make  our  republican  po- 
litical system  triumph,  and  to  reconstruct 
the  country.”  Afterwards,  in  his  co-op- 
eration with  Governor-General  Brooke, 
General  Gomez  deprecated  the  agitation 
for  early  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
control,  but  he  has  never  wavered  in  his 
position  that  Cuba  is  not  free  and  inde- 
pendent so  long  as  it  is  subject  to  Amer- 
ican authority.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
discuss  whether  or  not  early  annexation 
is  desirable  for  Cuba  or  for  the  United 
States,  but  it  would  be  competent  to  note 
that  no  change  of  mind  has  taken  place 
among  the  Cuban  leaders  since  their  first 
manifestoes  were  issued. 

When  the  constitutional  Assembly 
comes  to  be  elected,  the  first  test  will  be 
given  of  the  capacity  of  the  Cubans  for 
free  institutions.  That  such  a representa- 
tive Assembly  will  be  chosen  under  the 
direction  of  the  intervening  power  I do 
not  stop  to  argue,  nor  that  its  basis  will 
be  unrestricted  by  property  or  educational 
qualifications.  The  aim  of  the  United 
States  is  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all 
classes  on  the  island  in  establishing  a stable 
government.  To  limit  suffrage  would  be 
to  affirm  that  the  government  of  the  isl- 
and is  to  be  by  a class.  No  matter  how 
it  might  be  disguised,  there  would  be  no 
concealing  this  purpose.  But  the  United 
States  cannot  provide  for  a dual  citizen- 
ship u nder  which  foreigners,  whether  Span- 
ish subjects  or  subjects  of  other  European 
powers,  will  retain  their  foreign  allegiance 
and  at  the  same  time  exercise  the  rights 
of  Cubans.  Whether  the  citizens  of  Cuba 
are  fitted  to  determine  for  themselves  the 
form  of  government  may  admit  of  ques- 
tion, but  the  question  can  only  be  answered 
by  a trial.  The  problem  to  be  worked  out 
regarding  their  fitness  for  self-rule  will 
find  its  first  demonstration  in  the  choice 


of  members  of  the  representative  Assem- 
bly. 

It  is  possible  that  the  administration  of 
Cuba  could  be  carried  on  best  for  a time 
under  a patriotic  and  progressive  oli- 
garchy, but  the  difficulty  would  be  in 
convincing  the  American  nation  as  well 
as  the  Cubans  that  this  is  so.  If  the  in- 
stinct of  the  mass  of  the  Cuban  popula- 
tion was  correct  in  the  revolt  against 
Spain,  and  the  United  States,  by  its  inter- 
vention, justified  that  revolt,  the  same  in- 
stinct may  be  relied  on  to  interpret  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  in  the  steps 
towards  the  formation  of  a government. 
Every  observer  who  has  probed  beneath 
the  surface  has  noted  that  a mutual  sym- 
pathy and  confidence  exist  between  the 
masses  of  the  ignorant  population  and 
the  educated  and  cultured  classes  of 
Cubans.  It  is  of  supreme  importance  to 
the  United  States,  in  its  guarantee  to  the 
world  of  good  government  foi*  Cuba,  that 
this  mutual  confidence  be  not  destroyed. 
The  surest  way  to  destroy  it  would  be  ar- 
bitrarily to  set  up  a barrier  aud  shut  out 
the  masses  from  a share  in  designating 
who  shall  represent  them. 

There  is  also  & difficulty  of  a political 
character.  It  is,  above  all  things,  desir- 
able that  no  suggestion  of  American  par- 
tisan politics  be  injected  while  the  regen- 
eration of  the  island  is  under  way.  Thus 
far  this  danger  has  beeu  avoided.  But 
there  is  the  question  of  the  blacks.  The 
national  administration  and  both  branch- 
es of  the  Congress  which  must  determine 
the  policy  regarding  Cuba  are  of  the  party 
which  champions  the  civil  equality  of  the 
negroes  in  the  United  States.  Now  it 
happens  that  the  blacks  in  Cuba  are  vast- 
ly in  advance  of  their  race  in  the  United 
States,  both  in  political  capacity  and  in 
industrial  development.  It  also  happens 
that  they  were  the  resolute  foes  of  Span- 
ish rule,  and  that  their  share  in  the  in- 
surrection made  the  freedom  of  Cuba 
possible.  This  does  not  obscure  the  fact 
that,  outside  of  the  towns,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  them  are  illiterate.  To 
fix  an  educational  test  would  be  to  ex- 
clude them  from  sharing  in  the  formation 
of  the  government  which  was  made  pos- 
sible by  their  endurance  and  their  sacri- 
fices. It  would  be  the  beginning  of  a 
definite  plan  of  establishing  the  color- 
line and  of  encouraging  the  race  preju- 
dice which,  to  the  eternal  praise  of  Spain, 
was  discouraged  under  Spanish  dominion. 
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The  probability  that  the  party  which  is 
more  especially  the  representative  of  the 
blacks  in  the  United  States,  and  which, 
by  virtue  of  being  in  power,  is  responsi- 
ble for  what  takes  place  in  Cuba,  will 
commit  itself  to  a scheme  of  race  dis- 
crimination is  so  remote  that  it  does  not 
call  for  further  discussion. 

The  country  population  which  sur- 
vived the  reconcentration  has  been  the 
despair  of  Americans  who  have  studied 
the  political  capabilities  of  the  people  su- 
perficially. The  guajiro,  as  the  peasant 
or  countryman  is  universally  known, 
who  looks  sheepishly  at  the  stranger, 
does  not  offer  the  most  promising  mate- 
rial for  the  responsibilities  of  free  gov- 
ernment. Yet  he  has  some  of  the  quali- 
ties which  go  to  make  up  a man.  I have 
tested  his  hospitality  on  many  occasions 
when  travelling  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
have  found  it  no  less  genuine  than  the 
stately  courtesy  of  the  sugar -planter. 
The  best  he  had  might  be,  and  usually 
was,  a boniato,  or  sweet-potato,  but  he 
would  share  this  with  the  American,  would 
go  miles  to  guide  him,  and  would  cheer- 
fully part  with  anything,  except  his  horse. 
The  Cuban’s  horse  is  his  one  possession 
of  which  he  is  jealous  and  unyielding. 

The  moral  and  political  education  of 
the  guajiros  was  neglected.  The  priest 
looked  upon  them  as  so  many  marriage, 
baptismal,  and  death  certificates.  Though 
the  births  were  numerous  enough,  the 
marriage  fees  were  not  prolific  sources  of 
revenue  to  the  church.  To  the  state  the 
guajiros  were  of  less  account  than  the 
oxen,  for  the  taxes  could  always  be  col- 
lected on  the  oxen.  In  spite  of  the  draw- 
backs, many  of  these  country  people  had 
their  stake  in  the  soil.  The  instinct  of 
the  French  peasant  for  property  was 
theirs.  They  became  owners  of  tobacco- 
vegas  and  of  small  tracts  of  cane  and 
farming  lands.  It  is  the  common  testi- 
mony that  this  class  is  hard-working, 
laboring  from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night  in  the  fields.  Their  bohios,  or  palm 
huts,  are  not  models  of  cleanliness  or 
luxury,  yet  within  these  dwellings  is 
supported  a comfortable  existence.  The 
most  grateful  sight  which  the  landscape 
of  rural  Cuba  has  afforded  the  past  few 
months  has  been  the  vista  of  these  bo- 
hios. which  look  like  palm  thatched  bam- 
boo bird-cages,  springing  up  on  the  hill- 
sides and  in  the  valleys.  Sometimes  they 
stand  among  the  palms,  sometimes  the 


mango  shades  them.  On  the  tobacco- 
farms  they  are  apt  to  be  in  the  centre  of 
a garden  plot,  or  they  may  be  hidden  in 
a field  of  plantains.  The  guajiro  way 
not  know  with  the  Howadji  of  the  Nile 
that  every  palm  is  a poet,  yet  the  boliio 
has  its  bard  to  celebrate  its  simple  charms 
in  the  midst  of  the  palms. 

“Amid  the  blooming  flowers, 

Under  the  clump  of  lofty  palms, 

Here  is  my  humble  home  stltar, 

Here  is  my  sole  dwelling-place. 

Like  the  rock  in  the  river-bed, 

Here  among  greenswards 
Keep  1 my  lone  boliio.” 

This  is  the  class  who  are  supposed  to 
be  without  sentiment,  without  correct 
ideas  of  liberty,  and  without  capacity  for 
administration.  Yet  their  docile  exterior 
conceals  a sentiment  and  a tenacity  of 
purpose  that  cannot  be  ignored  in  the 
future  of  Cuba.  Their  passive  resistance 
foiled  the  Spanish  government  and  made 
it  possible  to  maintain  the  insurrection. 
Their  sluggish  temperaments  have  been 
active  enough  in  recent  months  to  dis- 
concert the  reckless  malcontents  and  up- 
set the  schemes  of  the  cafe  politicians  of 
Havana  and  Santiago.  Their  intense 
longing  for  the  peaceful  pursuits  should 
not  be  construed  into  a willingness  to  be 
excluded  from  the  political  activities. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  Cubans,  white 
and  black,  and  the  minority  of  Spaniards 
who  may  choose  Cuban  citizenship,  will 
elect  a fairly  representative  Assembly. 

If  it  shall  be  made  up  chiefly  of  agitators, 
adventurers,  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  non- 
property  owners  who  show  only  the  de- 
sire to  advance  their  own  interests,  the 
United  States  may  well  begin  to  view  the 
future  with  distrust.  That  there  will  be 
some  of  this  class  I have  no  doubt,  but 
that  they  will  be  the  controlling  ele- 
ment, everything  which  has  happened 
since  the  assumption  of  Atnericau  au 
thority  negatives.  The  conservative  in- 
stincts of  the  mass  of  the  Cuban  people 
have  so  regularly  asserted  themselves 
and  baffled  the  malcontents  that  there  is 
a reasonable  presumption  that  this  con- 
servatism will  manifest  itself  in  choosing 
the  members  of  the  convention. 

Americans  who  fear  a drift  towards 
dictatorship  may  be  surprised  at  the 
checks  which  it  will  be  proposed  to  put 
on  executive  authority.  During  the  Ten 
Years’  War  one  of  the  revolutionary  &s 
semblies  proposed  tbat  the  Parliament 
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or  Congress,  should  always  be  in  session 
as  a limit  on  executive  authority,  and 
that  idea  may  crop  out  again.  Those 
who  know  little  of  the  Latin  character 
will  be  surprised  at  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  economic  heeds  of  the 
island  will  be  discussed.  That  these 
economic  facts  will  counteract  in  a de- 
gree some  of  the  political  philosophy  is 
probable.  The  debates  will  be  not  un- 
like debates  in  similar  bodies  in  the  United 
States.  There  will  be  personalities  and 
competition  in  showing  devotion  to  the 
ideal  of  free  Cuba.  There  will  also  be 
rivalries  and  selfish  personal  ambitions 
which  will  disgust  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Cuban  people  as 
well.  Many  ideas  of  speculative  govern- 
ment will  evaporate  in  the  progress  of 
the  discussion.  In  the  end  the  frame- 
work of  a constitution  will  be  construct- 
ed on  the  basis  of  republican  institutions. 
Whether  this  shall  be  that  of  a State  in 
the  American  Union,  or  of  a protected 
commonwealth,  with  the  United  States 
making  up  for  the  necessity  of  an  army 
and  navy  and  of  foreigu  relations,  or  of 
an  independent  republic,  the  work  of  this 
representative  Assembly  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Cuban  people  for  ratifica- 
tion, just  as  the  results  of  constitutional 
conventions  in  the  American  States  are 
submitted.  They  should  not  be  denied 
the  right  of  saying  whether  their  servants 
have  done  well  or  ill. 

The  matter  which  cannot  be  settled 
right  away  is  deeper  than  this  construc- 
tive frame-work.  It  lies  at  the  root  of 
republican  institutions,  and  is  the  ability 
to  administer  free  government.  This  is 
the  halting-point  with  the  majority  of 
Americans.  Yet  it  is  a problem  which 
can  only  be  solved  by  practical  tests. 
Experience  and  not  generalization  again 
comes  into  play.  The  administration  of 
justice  is  in  a sense  of  higher  importance 
than  that  of  taxation  and  revenue.  It  is 
a good  sign  that  there  is  less  distrust  of 
finding  capable  and  upright  judicial  ma- 
gistrates among  the  educated  Cubans  than 
there  is  of  securing  honest  employes  for 
the  custom-houses.  With  judges  who 
are  idealists  in  their  integrity,  the  period 
of  recasting  and  reforming  the  Spanish 
system  of  laws  may  be  safely  passed. 
Without  such  judges,  the  entire  code  may 
be  reconstructed,  and  Cuban  justice  be  not 
materially  different  from  Spanish  injus- 
tice. I have  noted  the  tendency,  especial- 


ly in  the  rural  communities,  to  fix  on  men 
for  these  offices  in  whose  integrity  the 
people  have  confidence.  American  offi- 
cials have  spoken  encouragingly  of  the 
same  spirit. 

The  lack  of  practice  in  local  self-gov- 
ernment is  simply  a chapter  in  Spanish 
rule.  It  does  not  call  for  elaboration. 
After  the  American  occupation,  in  all  the 
towns  and  villages  there  were  usually 
two  or  more  factions  pressing  their  can- 
didates for  alcalde  and  aldermen,  or 
county  commissioners,  on  the  appointing 
powers,  yet  it  was  quite  common  to  hear 
the  admission  that  the  other  faction's  can- 
didates were  good  men,  but  not  so  good 
as  their  own.  Everybody  who  has  been 
in  Cuba  during  recent  mouths  has  met 
with  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  among  the  pro- 
gressive Cubans,  regarding  the  American 
local  institutions.  I have  frequently 
been  asked  about  books  which  would  give 
this  information.  The  Spanish  basis  of 
town  and  country  government,  geograph- 
ically and  politically,  is  satisfactory.  It 
does  not  call  for  imitation  of  the  more 
varied  and  complicated  systems  of  the 
United  States.  The  spirit  of  American 
local  government  is  more  important.  It 
cannot  be  entirely  absorbed  from  books. 
Cuban  immigrants  have  carried  back  some 
notion  of  its  practical  operation.  Expe- 
rience alone  can  give  further  teaching. 

A weakness  unquestionably  exists  on 
the  moral  side  of  Cuba's  future.  Spanish 
example  was  so  bad  that  the  moral  con- 
ception of  government  could  find  no  basis 
of  existence.  While  the  Spanish  system 
has  gone,  this  lack  of  moral  spirit  is 
likely  to  be  felt  for  a long  time.  Public 
morality  must  come  as  a part  of  political 
development  in  the  evolutionary  process- 
es. Under  the  Spanish  rule  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cuba  had  neither  moral  example 
nor  precept  nor  practice  in  good  govern- 
ment. The  intellectual  classes  could  write 
philosophical  treatises  and  draw  histori- 
cal parallels,  as  they  did,  without  too  close 
scrutiny  of  public  corruption  in  its  con- 
crete form.  As  the  standard  which  they 
set  up  was  theoretical,  it  did  not  have 
much  practical  application,  particularly 
since  the  Cubans  had  so  little  share  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  While 
their  ideals  are  high  enough,  and  while 
their  precepts  are  good,  their  lack  of  prac- 
tice in  integrity  of  administration  is  cer- 
tain to  be  felt.  Temptation  will  come  to 
them  in  the  concrete  form,  and  their  want 
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of  experience  in  resisting  it  is  a distinct 
limitation  on  their  ability  to  realize  in  the 
immediate  future  the  hopes  of  those  who 
have  confidence  in  their  capacity  for  re- 
publican government. 

In  one  sense  they  have  shown  a grasp 
of  the  nature  of  corruption  which  might 
be  copied  in  the  United  States.  They  look 
upon  the  bribe-giver  as  equally  culpable 
with  the  bribe-taker.  The  old  system  of 
gratifications,  or  gifts,  to  public  officials 
was  based  on  the  theory  of  an  equal  share 
in  the  plunder.  Since,  under  the  new 
conditions,  the  gratification  ceases  to  be  a 
gratuity  and  becomes  a bribe,  these  Cu- 
bans have  not  appreciated  the  fine  distinc- 
tion between  him  who  gives  and  him  who 
takes.  Some  of  the  American  officials 
have  shown  a disposition  to  excuse  the 
willingness  to  accept  gratifications  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  an  inheritance  from  old 
abuses  and  cannot  be  rooted  out  in  a day. 
This  is  all  true,  but  the  Cubans  know  that 
stealing  is  stealing,  and  if  they  fail  to  dis- 
courage it,  no  excuses  should  be  made  for 
them.  Their  character  is  not  virile,  but 
is  capable  of  development  along  robust 
lines  of  public  integrity. 

Concerning  the  administrative  capacity 
of  the  natives  of  the  island,  in  details  rath- 
er than  in  essentials,  progress  has  been 
made.  The  American  officials  in  the  be- 
ginning had  moments  of  discouragement 
in  which  they  feared  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  would  never  learn  to  carry  on 
public  business.  Yet  after  a few  months 
it  was  found  practicable  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  many  employes  in  the 
post-office  and  other  departments  who  had 
been  brought  from  the  United  States  to 
perform  the  work  of  schoolmasters  in  ad- 
ministration. It  was  not  conclusive  proof 
of  the  ability  of  the  natives  to  carry  on 
an  independent  government,  but  it  show- 
ed their  capacity  for  improvement  in  the 
public  service. 

How  far  the  religious  sentiment  will 
influence  the  future  of  the  island  is  an- 
other of  the  questions  which  can  only  be 
tested  by  experience.  It  might  be  said  that 
in  a country  where  it  has  ceased  to  exist 
there  can  be  no  influence  either  for  good 
or  for  bad.  But  this  is  an  exaggerated 
assumption,  and  would  present  an  untrue 
idea.  While  the  religious  sentiment  has 
been  smothered,  it  has  not  ceased  to  exist. 
The  Church  was  identified  with  Spanish 
misgovernment.  It  counselled  obedience 
to  the  oppressive  civil  authority,  and  that 


obedience  was  sturdily  refused  by  the 
mass  of  Cubans.  In  the  new  conditions 
its  counsels  of  obedience  to  the  new  civil 
powers  are  not  likely  to  be  of  weight  in 
instilling  that  respect  for  lawful  author- 
ity which  is*  part  of  republican  govern- 
ment. Its  taxes  on  births  and  burials, 
and  the  effort  of  the  surviving  Spanish 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  continue  the 
privileges  of  the  Church,  are  not  likely  to 
strengthen  its  hold  on  the  people.  As  an 
offset  to  this  is  the  internal  struggle  pre- 
cipitated by  the  demands  of  the  Cuban 
priests  that  they  be  given  responsibility 
for  the  Cuban  conscience.  Civil  power 
will  correct  the  abuses  which  grew  out 
of  the  union  of  Church  and  state,  but  be- 
yond this  it  will  proceed  with  caution, 
lest  it  arouse  the  dormant  resentment 
against  interference  with  conscience.  The 
Church  itself  is  the  greatest  sufferer  from 
its  past  responsibility  for  the  ignorance 
of  the  masses.  It  did  nothing  for  the 
political  education  or  the  moral  upraising 
of  the  people,  and  it  suffers  accordingly. 

The  social  influences  of  Cuban  life  will 
undoubtedly  have  a good  effect  on  the 
future  government.  Americans  have  yet 
shown  small  understanding  of  the  social 
institutions  of  the  Latin  people.  Many 
of  them  appear  to  think  that  their  own 
mission  is  to  deride  the  little  courtesies 
of  life  which  are  shown  in  public,  and  to 
interfere  with  usages  which  are  not  in 
conformity  with  their  own  habits.  They 
do  not  see  how  there  can  be  a home  life 
when  they  find  whole  families  grouped 
in  cafes.  They  might  have  learned 
something  from  the  moderation  and  lem- 
perateness  of  all  classes,  or  from  the  Ger- 
man customs  which  have  been  brought 
across  the  Atlantic  from  the  father  laud, 
but  they  do  not  seem  inclined  to  learn. 
They  also  ignore  the  power  of  the  Cuban 
women  in  public  affairs.  This  influence 
will  never  be  exerted  in  public  meetings 
or  in  female-suffrage  amendments,  but  it 
was  potent  in  sustaining  the  insurrection, 
and  it  will  be  potent  in  determining  the 
future  government.  It  is  the  aspiration 
for  all  that  is  good.  The  social  environ- 
ment has  been  preserved  through  periods 
of  political  demoralization.  Its  contin- 
uance is  assured,  and  in  this  lies  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  signs. 

The  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the 
majority  is  another  of  the  problems  that 
must  be  settled  by  actual  tests.  Under 
the  Spanish  absolutist  domination  natu- 
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rally  there  could  be  nothing  to  inculcate 
respect  for  the  popular  will.  Thus  far 
the  development  lias  been  satisfactory  in 
reference  to  acquiescence  in  the  govern- 
ment, which  is  neither  that  of  a majority 
nor  of  a minority,  but  simply  of  the  inter- 
vening power  of  the  United  States  in  tho 
form  of  military  authority.  While  this 
authority  is  subjected  to  constant  criti- 
cism, the  motive  is  chiefly  to  prevent  a 
delusion  growing  up  in  the  United  States 
that  it  would  be  acquiesced  in  with  cheer- 
fulness for  an  indefinite  period.  It  can 
not  be  said  tiiat  the  military  measures 
which  have  been  most  distasteful  to  the 
inhabitants  have  been  combated  in  a 
querulous  or  a petty  spirit.  Instead,  they 
have  been  accepted  in  a manner  which 
encourages  the  belief  that  under  purely 
civil  rule  unpopular  measures  would  be 
acquiesced  in  until  they  could  be  modi- 
fied or  repealed  after  the  orderly  processes 
of  legislative  aud  executive  action. 

The  Cubans,  and  the  Spaniards  too, 
for  that  matter,  have  endured  with  pa- 
tience the  unwise  attempt  to  set  up  a 
different  standard  of  customs  and  man 
nera  from  that  to  which  the  Latin  people 
are  accustomed.  They  have  shown  less 
irritation  than  Americans  would  show 
in  the  same  circumstances.  This  effort 
to  mould  habits  and  usages  to  other 
standards  has  been  persisted  in  by  some 
of  the  American  officials.  It  is  credita- 
ble to  the  good  sense  of  the  people  that 
they  endure  this  petty  sumptuary  legis- 
lation, without  making  too  much  of  it, 
until  they  can  get  out  from  under  the 
imposition  by  the  exercise  of  their  civil 
rights.  Some  of  the  Latin  customs  will 
die  out,  because  the  Cubans,  who  are 
striving  for  better  things,  want  them  to 
die  out.  Others  will  remain,  because 
they  are  in  consonance  with  the  Latin  na- 
ture and  with  the  tropics.  Cock-fighting 
may  in  time  become  simply  a forbidden 
amusement.  Contrary  to  the  general  no- 
tion, the  mere  introduction  of  baseball  will 
not  displace  it.  Baseball  has  been  a Cu- 
ban amusement  for  a quarter  of  a centu- 
ry, though  most  of  the  Americans  thought 
it  entirely  new. 

Now  about  the  annexation  sentiment. 
It  exists  in  Havana  among  the  commer- 
cial and  financial  classes.  It  also  exists 
in  the  other  large  towns.  But  the  mar- 
vel is  that  Americans  who  want  to  know 
the  truth  should  deceive  themselves  by 
passing  impressions.  Whenever  a visit- 


ing official  returned  to  Havana  from 
Piuar  del  Rio.  from  Matanzas,  from  Cien- 
fuegos,  from  Sagua  la  Grande,  or  from  a 
dozen  other  points,  I could  usually  tell 
him  not  only  whom  he  had  seen,  but  what 
each  person  had  said.  They  all  had  their 
parts  well  learned.  In  Havana,  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  political  uncertainty,  a 
group  of  Spanish  merchants  employed 
an  attorney  to  represent  them.  They 
had  the  vaguest  ideas  of  the  State  and 
Territorial  forms  of  government  in  the 
American  Union;  their  main  thought 
was  to  please  the  military  commanders 
aud  officials  of  the  United  States.  So 
their  legal  representative  drew  up  an  al- 
ternative set  of  views.  One  was  for  ab- 
solute and  unconditional  annexation. 
The  other  was  not  for  complete  inde- 
pendence, but  was  designed  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  Americans  who,  looking  at 
it  from  the  United  States  point  of  view, 
hesitated  about  annexation.  Many  illu- 
sions have  been  formed  because  of  this 
desire  of  both  Cubans  and  Spaniards  to 
mould  their  opinions  to  the  liking  of 
their  American  friends. 

It  is  probable  that  after  a constituent 
Assembly  is  chosen,  the  annexation  sen- 
timent will  find  bolder  and  more  aggres- 
sive utterance.  Then  it  will  be  possible 
to  know  just  what  there  is  in  it.  When 
the  Cubans  are  convinced  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  not  represented 
by  the  promoters  and  adventurers  and 
speculators,  and  when  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  appreciate  that  the  military 
administration  has  been  as  disinterested 
as  it  has  been  upright,  those  who  believe 
in  annexation  will  find  encouragement 
for  declaring  their  belief. 

Americans  who  think  the  Cubans  un- 
grateful because  they  do  not  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  United  States, 
should  look  at  the  question  from  the  Cu- 
ban point,  of  view.  There  are  in  Cuba  a 
million  people,  either  of  Latin  origin  or  of 
African  origin  influenced  by  Latin  sur- 
roundings. For  a year  they  have  had 
the  proposition  daily  put  to  them  that 
they  are  incapable  of  developing  and  ad- 
ministering their  fertile  island,  that  its 
riches  are  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and 
that  its  resources  belong  to  the  enterpris- 
ing Americans.  In  the  last  days  of 
Spanish  sovereignty  the  taunt  of  the 
Spaniards  was  that  the  intervention  of 
the  United  States  was  sordid,  that  the 
Americans  wanted  the  island,  but  not  its 
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people,  and  that  the  Cubans  had  gained 
nothing  in  changing  masters.  When, 
surrounded  by  Americans  who  by  their 
actions  affirm  this  taunt,  the  Cubans  are 
asked  if  they  have  no  gratitude,  the  an- 
swer is  tolerably  clear.  Why  should 
they  be  grateful  to  a nation  which  went 
to  war  with  Spain  in  order  to  possess  it- 
self of  Cuba?  “We  are  grateful,”  said 
one  of  the  manifestoes  issued  by  the  pro- 
visional government  after  the  signing  of 
the  protocol;  “in  nations  as  well  as  in 
individuals,  gratitude  is  ennobling.”  But 
the  quality  of  gratitude  becomes  strained 
when  the  reason  for  it  is  presented  in  a 
mercenary  aspect.  That  is  the  whole  an- 
nexation argument  as  personified  by  the 
majority  of  Americans  who  have  been  in 
Cuba  for  the  last  twelve  months. 

A friend  one  day  sent  me  a newspaper 
clipping.  It  was  an  article  by  a prom- 
inent Southern  minister,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  a leading  denominational  news- 
paper. The  substance  of  the  article  was 
that  the  duty  of  the  United  States  in 
evangelizing  Cuba  could  best  be  carried 
on  by  the  annexation  of  the  island.  In 
support  of  this  view  the  opinion  was 
given  that  since  American  soldiers  repre- 
senting the  best  people  of  the  South,  and 
American  soldiers  representing  the  best 
people  of  the  North  were  on  the  ground 
and  holding  the  election,  there  was  every 
reason  to  think  that  the  election  would 
go  right.  My  friend  wanted  to  know 
what  the  Cubans  thought  of  this  sug- 
gestion. It  seemed  to  me  that  the  more 
pertinent  query  would  be, what  the  Amer- 
ican people  thought  of  it.  In  a line  with 
this  idea  are  the  veiled  hints  that  when 
the  military  authorities  find  out  just 
what  classes  in  Cuba  favor  annexation, 
the  result  can  be  secured  by  limiting  the 
suffrage  to  those  classes. 

In  the  progress  of  years,  of  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a century,  material  considera- 
tions must  determine  the  destiny  of  Cuba. 
Trade  and  industry,  which  league  the  isl- 
and to  the  United  States  commercially, 
will  ultimately  complete  the  political 
league.  But  not  necessarily  at  a bound 
or  in  a day.  Often  I have  been  asked  if 
the  Cubans  will  let  sentimental  consid- 
erations, the  desire  of  seeing  their  flag 
float  for  a little  while,  outweigh  material 
advantages.  From  the  knowledge  gained 
by  living  among  them,  and  from  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  emotional  side  of  their 
character  as  a people,  if  the  proposition  is 


put  thus  baldly  and  bluntly  to  them,  I 
think  they  will.  With  the  material  gain 
placed  in  one  scale,  without  the  suggestion 
of  sentiment  and  ideals,  and  with  the 
sentimental  considerations  in  the  other 
scale,  the  aspirations  for  independence 
will  tip  the  balance.  But  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  issue  will  be  presented  in 
its  purely  commercial  aspect. 

Meanwhile  there  is  the  political  fer- 
ment and  the  schooling  which  goes  on 
by  the  various  clubs,  juntas,  and  leagues. 
Whether  the  Cuban  national  party  ab- 
sorb all  the  military  elements,  or  wheth- 
er the  Cuban  National  League  absorb  the 
civil  elements,  will  not  be  significant. 
With  the  antagonism  existing  to  General 
Gomez  on  the  part  of  other  insurgent 
leaders,  the  welding  of  the  military  fac- 
tions does  not  seem  probable.  Neverthe- 
less, in  their  present  activity  the  basis  of 
all  these  parties,  so  called,  is  indepen- 
dence, though  some  of  them  give  a hint 
of  something  else  in  the  use  of  the  term 
national  autonomy.  The  agitation  will 
not  end  until  the  pledge  of  the  United 
States  is  fulfilled  and  the  Cuban  people 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  elect  a rep- 
resentative convention  with  absolute 
freedom  of  choice.  When  they  are  con- 
vinced by  the  acts  of  the  American  au- 
thorities that  the  schemes  of  the  promo- 
ters and  adventurers  are  groundless,  they 
will  weigh  the  responsibilities  coming 
upon  them  with  seriousness  and  a real 
concern  for  their  own  welfare.  The 
constitutional  convention  will  be  the 
best  possible  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
whatever  step  they  decide  to  take.  While 
the  continuance  of  the  military  control 
will  find  no  supporters,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  sentiment  against  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  the  protecting  power  of 
the  United  States  will  become  strong. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  every  circum- 
stance urges  that  Cuba  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  its  responsibilities,  and  be 
left  untrammelled  to  weigh  the  conse- 
quences of  the  destiny  it  may  choose. 
No  means  can  be  devised  which  will  as- 
sure it  all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the 
inconveniences  of  free  government.  No 
downy  path  can  be  cleared  in  the  jun- 
gle. There  will  be  briers  and  thorns  and 
pitfalls.  The  United  States  cannot  keep 
the  island  indefinitely  in  leading-strings. 
When  the  people  of  Cuba  are  entered 
upon  the  path  of  their  own  making,  Cuba 
will  cease  to  be  in  suspension. 
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BY  EDWARD  W.  TOWNSEND 


“ r^ORTY  years  ago,  as  my  Martial  body  lay 
dying  peacefully,  sir,  as  became  a busk 

A that  had  served  its  allotted  tbousand 
years,  my  mind  elated  with  anticipation  of 
promised  mundane  joys,  Aklops  tried  bis  neth- 
erized  vapor  on  my  shell.  Sir,  t his  Scotch  and 
sodu  are  for  present  use  ?” 

“ It  is  at  your  band.  I pray  you  make  sucb 
use  of  it  as  suits  your  taste  or  necessities.” 

Lawyer  Roscoe  Dechoat  made  this  reply  in 
unconscious  imitation  of  bis  guest’s  manner  — 
a mingled  stateliness  and  graciousuess  that 
suited  the  scene. 

The  lawyer’s  library  was  spacious,  rich,  soft- 
ly lighted,  warm  with  a generous  log  tire,  and 
there  were  cigars  and  decanters  on  the  tili- 
greed  teak  table  that  proved  this  to  be  no 
working  night. 

When  Mrs.  Dechoat  came  down  to  an  early 
dinner,  her  husband,  noting  the  glory  of  her 
raiment,  remembered  with  a sigh  his  promise 
to  go  to  the  opera  that  night. 

He  tried  the  weather. 

“ Snow,  wiud,  blizzard,  my  dear ! Won’t  be 
able  to  get  our  carriage  home.  Pneumonia! 
Perfect  nonsense!” 

“ Roscoe,”  said  Mrs.  Dechoat,  who  was  stout 
aud  handsome  and  jocund,  “ do  you  remember 
what  I said  about  to-night?” 

“ I know,  my  dear — the  two  de  Reszkes.  But 
on  such  a night!” 

“ The  de  Reszkes!  Do  you  suppose,  dear, 
that  I’d  put  my  nose  out  of  doors  to-night  to 
hear  forty  de  Reszkes  sing — or  to  save  their 
lives?  Mrs.  Ray  is  going  to  wear  that  neck- 
lace her  husband’s  cousin — don’t  you  know? 
— made  billions  in  air,  or  tobacco — or — no,  it 
was  something  like  consolidated  drain-pipes. 
Anyway — ” 

“ Anyway,  my  dear,  you  are  bound  to  go. 
That’s  the  verdict.” 

“ Why,  Roscoe,  haven’t  I just  explained  ?” 

“Now  see  here,  Jennie,  let  an  old  man  off 
once.  I’ve  been  thinking  all  day  about  loaf- 
ing in  the  library  to-night — the  way  I could 
afford  to  when  I made  a thousand  a year,  aud 
have  never  been  able  to  afford  since  I’ve  been 
making  a hundred  thousand.  You  see — ” 

“ Why, dearie,  I’ll  let  you  off;  I don’t  need 
you.  As  Clara  is  going  with  me,  there’ll  be  a 
lot  of  men  in  t he  box.” 

The  lawyer  was  so  overcome  with  this  gen- 
erosity that  he  kissed  his  wife,  and  they  both 
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blushed  because  the  bn  tie",  conic  to  annouuce 
dinner,  saw  them. 

“ Yon  should  have  sent  for  some  one  to  talk 
with  if  you  are  determined  to  stay  at  home,” 
said  Mrs.  Dechoat,  out  of  the  top  of  a halo  of 
wraps,  as  she  and  Miss  Dechoat  plunged  from 
the  hall  iuto  the  storm. 

“That’s  so,”  mused  the  lawyer,  when  every- 
thing bad  been  arranged  to  his  own  comfort 
and  Parker’s  Aston ishmeut. 

Parker  was  accustomed  to  bis  master’s  ec- 
centricities, but  this  was  going  it  a little  too 
bard — having  to  make  the  library  warm,  to 
fetch  a service  of  decanters,  siphous,  cigars. 
Why,  it  was  as  much  as  would  be  doue  if  a 
guest  were  expected,  yet  not  a soul  of  the  fam- 
ily at  home  except  the  master! 

“Glasses  and  ash-receivers  for  two,  sir? 
Yes,  sir,”  repeated  Parker,  icily.  “You  arc 
expecting  some  one,  sir?” 

“ No,  Parker,  not  expecting — only  hoping. 
Who  is  it  says,  1 The  guest  from  Hopelaud 
should  have  more  than  a greeting  prepared 
lest  he  come  uncheered,  like — ’ ” 

“ Begee  pardou,  sir?” 

“ Nothing.  Only  we’ll  have  the  fire  fed 
nicely,  Parker,  and  the  ice  replenished  from 
time  to  time.” 

Parker  told  the  cook  that  the  blizzard  had 
quite  upset  the  master’s  mind. 

“ He  is  saying  things,  Mrs.  Hawks,  as  has  no 
meaning;  he’s  expecting  no  one,  aud  has  a ser- 
vice for  drinks  and  smokes  for  two.” 

“’Tain’t  the  weather,”  responded  the  cook. 
“It’s  his  being  let  off*  from  opera  duty  has 
turned  his  head  with  joy,  poor  man.” 

Parker  was  in  the  library  again  putting  a 
logon  the  tire,  when  the  sound  of  high  voices 
reached  there  from  the  front  hall,  aud  con- 
tinued until  the  lawyer  ordered  an  inquiry. 

“It’s  a tramp,  sir,”  Parker  reported  — “a 
regular  hobo,  sir — and  he  says  he  has  profes- 
sional business  with  yon,  sir,  and  him  not  hav- 
ing even  an  overcoat,  sir,  and  shoes  what  the 
uppers  and  soles  is  tied  together,  sir.  He 
won’t  go  away,  aud  is  impudent.” 

“Without  an  overcoat,  and  yet  impudent!” 
mused  the  lawyer.  “What  spirits!  See  that 
lie  has  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and — ” 

“ But,  sir,  James  offered  him  a meal,  to  get 
ri«l  of  him,  but,  he  says  he  is  a gentleman  with 
business.  Shall  we  send  for  an  officer?” 

“ No ; send  for  him.” 
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Wheu  Parker  recovered  speech,  he  asked, 
sternly, 

“ For  who,  sir?’* 

“For  the — the  hobo.” 

“Where  tot”  asked  Parker,  now'  convinced 
that  his  master  must  be  dealt  with  cautiously. 

“Send  him  here.” 

“Here!” 

“ At  once.” 

Parker  and  James  concluded,  after  a con- 
sultation, that  it  was  best  to  humor  the  mas- 
ter to  avoid  bringing  on  violent  symptoms; 
but  they  resolved  to  arm  themselves  and  the 
other  servants,  and  have  a police  officer  in  the 
kitchen  as  soon  as  possible. 

When  the  visitor  was  ushered  into  the  li- 
brary, Mr.  Dechoat  arose  aud  said, 

“ You  called  to  see  me  professionally,  Mr. — ?” 

“ Claridges.  Clarence  Claridges  is  my 
name.” 

“Take  a seat  by  the  tire,  Mr.  Claridges.  It 
is  still  snowiugf” 

“ I did  not  observe,”  responded  Mr.  Clar- 
idges, seating  himself  by  the  table  near  the 
tire. 

His  thin  coat  was  closely  tied  at  the  waist 
and  ueck  with  soiled  bits  of  pink  and  white 
strings.  He  untied  the  throat  fastening  and 
threw  back  the  lapels  of  the  coat,  disclosing  a 
cotton  shirt,  collarless,  and  incliued  to  tlauge 
in  harmony  with  the  coat  lapels.  His  short 
beard  and  abundant  hair  glistened  with  melt- 
ing snow,  and  his  lingers  were  stitf  with  frost, 
but  instead  of  show  ing  any  signs  of  suffering, 
he  laughed  softly  aud  pleasantly  as  he  took  a 
cigar  and  lit  it. 

“ You  know*,  of  course,”  he  said,  merging 
his  laugh  into  a musical  but  stately  speech, 
“that  iu  Mars  we  congeal  perfumed  waters 
into  fanciful  shapes  and  smoke  them  instead 
of  tobacco,  which  is  used  there  in  color-making. 
This  cigar,  sir,  is  excellent.” 

“The  brand  has  a real  value,  now  that  you 
approve,”  said  Mr.  Dechoat. 

Claridges  looked  quickly  and  keenly  at  the 
lawyer,  and  wheu  he  saw'  no  smile  accompany- 
ing the  remark,  he  said  : 

“My  approval  of  a good  thing  is  related  to 
my  call  upon  you  this  evening.  I consider 
yon  the  best  lawyer  in  New'  York.” 

The  visitor  paused  as  if  for  reply,  reversed 
the  cross  of  his  knees  so  as  to  take  one  steam- 
ing foot  from  in  front  of  the  tire  aud  present 
the  other  to  the  warmth,  and  softly  tipped  the 
ashes  from  his  cigar  on  to  an  asli-receiver. 

Mr.  Dechoat  replied  gravely,  after  a 
pause : 

“I  fancy  your  judgment  will  stand — that  I 
am  the  best  lawyer  in  New  York.  As  such, 
how  can  1 serve  you  ?” 

“As  you  well  know,  Mr.  Dechoat,  an  inhab- 
itant of  Mars  must  live  one  thousand  years, 
and  may  do  longer  time — may  live  longer,  I 
mean.” 

“I  admit  the  evidence  without  corrobora- 
tion,” assented  the  lawyer. 


“Very  well.  Iu  Mars  I was  up  against  a 
frozen  game.  I — ” 

“ Pardon  me  f” 

“ Ah,  pardou  me  ! Martial  idiom.  I endured 
much  hardship,  the  slings  of  outrageous  for- 
tune, and  the  contumely  which  the  loser  gets 
from  the  winner;  but  my  humility  stood  by 
me  like  a lamp-post,  and  The  Power  promised 
me  that  when  next  incarnated  my  spirit  should 
adorn  the  body  of  the  son  of  the  richest  man 
on  earth.  See  ?” 

“Most  interesting,”  murmured  Mr.  Dechoat. 

“But  as  I approached  my  end,  counting  the 
years  patiently,  the  months  eagerly,  the  days 
anxiously,  the  hours  feverishly,  Aklops  per- 
fected his  game  for  perpetual  life.  I was  dead 
leary  of  him — ” 

“ You  were — that  is — er — ” 

“I  was  tilled  with  fear  lest  he  should  endea- 
vor to  make  a demonstration  on  my  husk,  and 
the  sequence  justified  my  forebodings,  f orty 
years  ago,  as  my  Martial  body  lay  dying  peace- 
fully, sir,  as  became  a husk  that  had  served  its 
allotted  thousand  years,  my  mind  elated  w ith 
anticipations  of  promised  mundane  joys,  Ak- 
lops tried  his  uetherized  vapor  on  my  shell. 
Sir,  this  Scotch  and  soda  are  for  present  use  T” 

Claridges  mixed  in  a tall  thin  glass  cracked 
ice,  Scotch,  aud  carbonic  water,  drained  it.  aud 
spread  out  his  hands  to  the  cheery  blaze  from 
the  great  burning  log. 

“ What,  sir,”  he  resumed,  “ was  the  result  f 
My  spirit,  already  half  released,  was  demined 
the  thousandth  part  of  a second  by  Aklops’ s in- 
terference. and  by  that  grain  of  time  missed 
its  entrance  into  the  body  of  the  son  born 
to  John  Broad  wall,  the  richest  man  iu  the 
world !” 

“Only  forty  years  ago!”  mused  the  lawyer. 
“ Well  I remember  'the  day  that  year  I ac- 
cepted my  first  retainer  from  John  Broad  wall, 
then  worth  but  a beggarly  ten  million — dead 
yesterday — ” 

“Leaving  two  hundred  million !”  interrupt- 
ed Claridges,  lighting  a fresh  cigar. 

“But  one  hundred  aud  ninety-five  million,” 
corrected  the  lawyer.  “I  am  the  executor  of 
his  estate.” 

“ Let  the  five  million  go,”  remarked  Clar- 
idges. “His  sou,  my  illegal — or  accidental  — 
substitute  claims  the  estate  as  sole  heir.” 

“ So  nominated  iu  the  w ill.” 

“Why!”  exclaimed  Claridges.  “Because 
you  had  no  knowledge  of  me!  I was  ordained 
to  be  the  son.  By  the  accidental  delay  I have 
explained,  my  spirit  arrived  on  earth  too  late 
to  enter  its  appointed  tabernacle,  and  was 
obliged  to  accept  a humble  habitation.” 

“ Believe  me,  Mr.  Claridges,  niv  sympathy, 
no  less  than  my  interest,  is  aroused.” 

“Alas!  the  parents  of  the  boy  whose  spirit  I 
became  were  oft  forced  from  our  simple  fire- 
side to  dwell  apart  from  the  madding  throng, 
doing,  sir — I must  be  frank— doing  time ! But 
this  misfortune  had  one  compensation — de- 
prived of  parental  care,  I profited  by  the  ad- 
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“There  you  have  the  whole  point  of  the 
case,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Claridges.  “ You’re 
right,  all  right  there,  old  man  ; all  right,  all 
right.  I must  remember  that  just  now  I am 
mortal,  and  constrained  bv  mortal  wants.  No 
pent-up  Ithaca — say,  was  that  Ithaca  or  Utica? 
— can  bind  up  my  wounds  if  I walk  the  streets 
all  this  breezy  uight.  So  I says*  compromise.’ 
You’ve  done  me  fair,  for  fair.  The  estate  is 
worth  a hundred  thousand  a year  to  you  if  I 
do  not  claim  my  own.  Now  I want  a bed — 
say  twenty-five;  a feed  — say  twenty-five; 
and  a little  capital  for  a start  to-morrow — say 
twenty-five  more.  That’s  seventy-five.” 

“ Millions  ?” 

“Cents!” 


“Mr.  Claridges,”  said  the  lawyer,  rising  at 
the  sound  of  a closing  carriage  door,  “your 
otter  is  affected  by  over-sensitiveness.  I glad- 
ly accept  the  compromise,  not  only  giving  you 
this  dollar,  but  my  thanks.  I wish  you  good- 
evening,  and  pleasant  dreams.” 

Mr.  Claridges  jauntily  lifted  the  remnants 
of  a hat  as  he  passed  the  ladies  on  the  side- 
walk. 

“Have  you  had  a pleasant  evening,  Ros- 
coe?”  asked  Mrs.  Dechoat,  when  she  was  uu- 
baled  from  her  wraps. 

“ Very.” 

‘‘Well,  you  are  fortunate.  I might  just  as 
well  have  staid  at  home;  Mrs.  Ray  wore  her 
old  diamonds,  after  all.” 


CLARK’S  LITTLE  WEDDING. 

Thkke  dwelt  at  the  town  of  San  Cristobal, 
situate  in  the  evening  shadow  of  Pikes  Peak, 
a man  w hom  we  cannot  do  better  tbau  to  call 
by  the  name  Clark.  He  was  a bachelor,  per- 
haps approaching  the  age  of  thirty,  and  ex- 
tremely popular. 

But  though  a man  widely  known  and  of 
many  friends,  he  was  singularly  adverse  to 
publicity.  If  he  bought  a new  horse,  it  was 
usually  a month  before  he  could  induce  him- 
self to  drive  it,  and  when  he  got  a new  suit  of 
clothes,  he  would  always  send  it  to  a brother  in 
Denver,  who  would  wear  it  a fortnight  to  take 
off  the  “new,”  and  return  it  to  him. 

Naturally,  when  Clark  found  himself  in  a 
position  to  contemplate  his  wedding-day  he 
became  somewhat  nervous.  He  had  always 
been  rather  fond  of  attending  other  people’s 
weddings,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
never  been  backward  about  bestowing  such 
delicate  little  attentions  as  may  be  encom- 
passed in  a handful  of  rice;  and  he  shook  his 
head  as  he  remembered  that  he  had  once 
helped  strap  up  a friend’s  trunk  at  the  rail- 
road station  with  white  satin  ribbon.  The 
recollection  made  him  shudder;  it  brought 
a vision  of  his  ow  n trunk  wearing  w hite  satin 
ribbon,  and  he  could  almost  feel  rice  rolling 
gayly  off  his  hat  brim  and  tumbling  dow  n the 
back  of  his  neck.  What  made  the  prospect 
worse  was  that,  while  personally  he  would 
gladly  have  been  married  by  telephone,  he 
knew'  as  well  as  anybody  the  inborn  love  of  a 
wedding,  as  opposed  to  a plain  marriage,  which 
abideth  in  the  soul  of  woman.  Put  he  was  to 
be  agreeably  surprised  on  this  point.  When  he 
visited  his  future  bride  that  evening,  he  said  : 

“Dora,  what  do  you  say  to  a very  simple 
wedding,  or  a — el*  ju»t  a sort  of  getting  mar- 
ried, yon  know — quiet — no  display — no — er — 
this  stutt.  you  know — rice — no  rice.  You  re- 
member 1 don’t  like  rice  much.” 

*•  I know,”  answered  Dora.  “ I discovered  it 
at  Mabel’s  wedding  — by  the  way  you  threw  it.” 

•*  Hal  ha!”  said  Clark,  in  a weak  attempt  at 
laughter.  “That’s  good;  though  you  threw 


as  much  as  I did.  But  that  was  different,  you 
see.  Now  what  do  you  say  ?” 

“Well,  I’m  not  particular  about  a wedding,” 
answered  the  young  lady.  “Arrange  it  just 
to  suit  yo in-self,  dear.” 

“We  can  announce  a wedding, you  know,” 
went  on  Clark  ; “ and  then  the  day  before  we 
can  just  get  married,  and  go  aw  ay,  and — and 
leave  ’em  >vith  the  rice  on  their  hands!” 

The  details  were  accordingly  very  craftily 
arranged  later  on  by  Clark.  He  set  the  hour 
at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morniug. 

“It’s  pretty  early,”  he  said  ; “ but  it  ’ll  Lave 
to  be  at  that  time  so  we  can  catch  tlie  ten-thir- 
ty train.  I will  call  for  you,  and  we’ll  just  drive 
around  to  the  dominie’s  and  have  it  over  with 
in  five  minutes.  I’ll  6eud  my  trunk  to  the  sta- 
tion the  night  before,  and  give  it  out  that  I’m 
going  up  to  Denver  on  business;  and  I can  tele- 
phone early  for  an  expressman  to  call  for  your 
trunk.  We  can  seud  back  anuouncemeut- 
cards  from  Denver — and  I’ll  just  have  en- 
graved down  in  one  corner, ‘No  Rice.’” 

But  of  course  the  plan  of  the  ingenious 
Clark  got  out.  This  was  as  inevitable  as  the 
rising  of  the  morning  sun.  It  got  out,  though 
to  this  day  no  man  knoweth  exactly  how  it  got 
out.  But  Clark  has  always  sagaciously  sus- 
pected the  Hereditary  Enemy  of  Lovers — the 
girl’s  small  brother. 

The  uight  before  the  day  set  for  the  clan- 
destine marriage,  one  or  tw  o hundred  of  Clark’s 
friends  held  a secret  meeting  downtown  in  a 
ball.  Mabel’s  husband  presided.  Most  of 
those  present  had  the  advantage  of  that  ex- 
uberance which  goes  with  youth  or  early  life, 
and  they  had  all  long  breathed  the  exhilara- 
ting mountain  atmosphere  of  Colorado.  No- 
thing was  forgotten. 

The  next  morning  w hen  Clark,  after  a hasty 
toilet,  glanced  out  of  the  window  , lit*  observed 
two  scoundrelly  looking  men  wearing  pasty 
clothes,  who  were  posting  bills  with  great  in- 
dustry on  the  fence  across  the  street.  lie 
thought  lie  caught  his  ow  n name  printed  in 
big  red  letters.  He  snatched  up  an  opera- 
glass  and  read  : 
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“I  really  can’t  think  of  any.” 

“ But  you  don’t  want  to.  Now  I can  see 
how  it  might  happen  quite  unintentionally  on 
her  part,  even  to  a very  nice  girl.” 

“Ah,  you  have  so  much  imagination.” 

Serena  suffered  this  gibe  in  silence,  and  all 
her  Shadow’s  darkest  suspicions  were  continu- 
ed by  her  forbearance. 

“Yon  might  help  me,”  he  suggested,  “ by  de- 
scribing a case  in  which  it  happened  to  some 
very  nice  girl  quite  blamelessly.” 

Serena  sighed.  “ You’re  so  hopelessly  old- 
fashioned,”  she  complained.  “You  think  that 
a girl’s  entire  world  ought  to  be  bounded  by 
her  engagement-ring.” 

“ Well,  oughtn’t  it  ?” 

“I  suppose  so;  but  even  then  one  can  see 
so  much  through  a ring,”  and  twisting  off  her 
own  engagement-ring,  she  held  it  up  as  an  il- 
lustration. “Of  course,  if  I hold  it  off  like 
this,  I can  only  see  your  uose  through  it;  but 
if  I have  it  near  enough  to  see,  you  all,  I see 
such  a lot  of  things  besides.” 

Her  Shadow'  watched  her  with  a gathering 
frow  n.  “That’s  a pretty  piece  of  sophistry,” 
he  commented,  coldly;  “ but  you’re  forgetting 
your  example.” 

“Oh  yes,  so  I am,”  she  answered.  “Then 
suppose  a girl  should  meet  a man  in  the  sum- 
mer, who  didn’t  know'  she  was  engaged — ” 

“You  remember,  perhaps,  that  / wanted  it 
announced  at  once,”  her  Shallow  interrupted, 
savagely. 

Serena  put  her  ring  on  the  end  of  her  thumb 
and  twisted  it  thoughtfully  around.  “But 
this  girl  didn’t  want  bers  announced,  because 
she  wanted  first  to  see  whether  it  was  a per- 
manent one.”  She  continued,  with  infuriating 
lightness  : “ So  the  other  man  didn’t  know,  and 
he  was  stupid  enough  to  think  her  mere  po- 
liteness 

Here  her  Shallow  groaned  softly  to  himself, 
and  Serena  went  cheerfully  on:  “He  thought 
she  liked  him,  in  fact, and  so  it  w'as  only  natural 
that  he  should  tell  her  how'  much  he  liked  her. 
Of  course  she  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing.” 

“ Of  course : girls  never  do.” 

“Well,  not  very  ofteu;  but  you  can  see  that 
iu  such  a cast*  it  really  wasn’t  the  girl’s  fault.” 

As  Serena  finished,  her  Shadow  , sitting  up 
very  straight,  looked  her  sternly  in  the 
eyes. 

“ It  was  entirely  aud  absolutely  her  fault,” 
be  answered,  with  beat.  “ If  she  bad  behaved 
honestly  anti  announced  her  engagement,  it 
could  never  have  happeix  * ’ .is  her 

mere  poliieuess,  I can  iinagi  • ' it  was.” 

Serena  bore  this  denun  r '•  stoic 

calm.  “Oh,  I supposed  yoi.  \ about 

it,”  she  said,  resignedly. 

Her  coolness  only  infiam  : l-<  i ttlow  to 
greater  anger.  “ I’m  surpri  <*i  rrt  should 
have  tin*  courage  even  to  ft;  i<  *d  such 

aha. neless  behavior.” 

“I’m  sure  I don’t  see  1 **!."iild  be 


ashamed  about  somebody  elsc’s  adventure,” 
Serena  objected,  with  an  incipient  pout. 

This  barefaced  attempt  to  shift  her  own  ini- 
quity was  more  than  her  Shadow'  could  bear. 
“Serena,”  he  demanded,  “have  you  no  soul? 
Don’t  you  suppose  I know  who  this  girl,  this 
very  nice  girl,  was  ?” 

“ I — I don’t  see  w hy  you  should,”  she  stam- 
mered, shrinking  back  into  her  chair  before  his 
wrath. 

Her  Shadow  groaned  at  her  hardness.  “I 
knew'  from  the  iustant  you  began  that  it  was 
a confession,” he  said,  sadly;  “ and  I wish  that 
you  had  possessed  the  honesty  to  really  make 
it  one.” 

Serena  stared  at  him  with  frightened  eyes, 
but  offered  no  excuse;  goaded  by  her  silence, 
he  went  on:  “Now'  that  I’ve  heard  all  of  the 
story,  I should  like  to  know'  w ho  the  man  was.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Serena  murmured. 

Her  duplicity  destroyed  all  his  tenderness 
for  her,  anti  restraining  a strong  desire  to  shake 
her,  he  insisted,  savagely,  “ Tell  me  his  uawe; 
don’t  try  to  shield  him.” 

“ I don’t  know  it,”  she  repeated,  with  a little 
break  in  her  voice. 

Her  Shadow  jumped  to  his  feet  and  stood 
over  her.  Serena  hid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  he  could  see  her  shoulders  quiver.  “ Se- 
rena,” he  lagged,  “ you  didn’t  really  care  for 
him  ; this  isn’t  a way  of  telling  me  that?” 

She  slow  ly  lifted  her  head,  and  looked  at 
him  warily  between  her  fingers,  then  her  face, 
pink  with  suppressed  laughter,  emerged  from 
behind  them.  With  an  effort  she  controlled 
herself.  “If  you  felt  quite  certain  of  me,”  she 
observed,  impersonally,  to  the  nearer  andiron, 
“ I don’t  see  why  you  should  have  become  so 
jealous  of  a purely  imaginary  man.” 

A CAUTIOUS  YOUTn. 

Young  Winthrop  Peabody  w as  having  a bad 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  hands  of  his  mother. 
It  seems  that  he  had  by  some  means  or  other 
acquired  a working  knowledge  of  a few  choice 
phrases  of  profanity.  The  additions  to  his  vo- 
cabulary pleased  him  very  much,  but  be  used 
them  incautiously — so  incautiously  that  they 
rebounded  upon  his  head  with  some  violence. 

Mrs,  Eudicott,  a next-door  neighbor  of  Mrs. 
Peabody’s,  overheard  her  two  scions,  Roger 
and  ►Somerset,  using  the  most  fearful  language 
with  an  ease  and  freedom  that  horrified  her. 
She  questioned  them,  and,  childlike,  Roger  and 
Somerset  promptly  transferred  the  blame  to 
Winthrop  Peabody.  Of  course  Mrs.  Endicott 
conceived  it  her  duty  to  inform  Mrs.  Peabody 
of  Winthrop’s  wickedness. 

Mrs.  Peabody  was  greatly  shocked.  “ Win- 
throp,” said  she,  “ I am  astounded ! Is  it  possi- 
ble that  tnif  son  taught  Roger  and  Somerset 
those  naughty,  naughty  words!” 

“ Yes,  mother,”  said  Winthrop,  with  a sorne- 
w hat  h latte  air,  “ I did  ; but  I particularly  cau- 
tioned them  not  to  make  use  of  them.” 
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AT  the  moment  'fit  writing:,  tin*  French  pen-  w;ork'  thni  hua  com*  to  our "notice  that  hits  ap- 
ple ar* ' fclta;  r.  a , - ; :r  tbmnsel  vc*  up*wi  the  proneliod  the  in  a hou*parttafti.j  spirit  y 

fiilluetatv  notion  that  the  Dreyfus ■ullpir  to  :i  iuni  MivIInteto  paper,  like  most  paper*  drawn 
cJ'hw Jl  to  not  the  <ir«t  tibia  Hit  the  lm«  ftp  by  ftreiribera  of  the  legal  pitoto-tom,  )a 
, lory  of  nations  Umr  the  Mfcfrkb,  not  always  as  nrir.Ut  to  the  toy  mind  - m it'-' 

with  !u^  [mcnitor  habit  of hid-  might  be.  Onv  gain*  from  it  a some*  hut  ha*y 
bri-ytultC'  Mu  jug  ftis  htv4i0  hi  thd  shod  and  notion  <»f  thy  ptathodH . «af  proceHnrii  ?u  Franco  ; 

VV  frkt'  imagining  hhirodf  itoyonil  . Uiu  ft  clear  idea  **f  t>t»e  'f*iU  him-,  and  ton 
niaolr  of  Ui^  enomtevhu*  Siippton  toil  a.  noi/tap ' lion  ot  the  boiutatoftii  and  its  euiitenf*  that 
jOKibtom  npoit  |tig  escutcheon  of  U penpte.  Jf  •itiftkaa  con fusion  coofofMuted.  voi- 

t\lnfn  toat  fljto  a ch^  jkijce  m cfy ntieetfon  u me  leaves  the  reader teripresjuid  with  the  ide^f 
with  flu*,  lumen  tobte  «p«?ctocde  ftt  Remres,  ir  to  however,  flint  Mr.  Hate  bciie-ves  Dreyfus  itum- 
no x f bo-  affaire,  Iheitfe*  it  i*  rallter  tim  af~  cent;  but  with  this  hujuetwdou  goon  a qiialintafk 
fifin'  frail  fa  isr;  and  it  filer*?  W «ft»yw!toft?  tn  toelmg  iltafc  tUn  tofryer  ban  accepted  toa  a.  i<m- 
ttta  nV^iiui iito nun  of  .any  of  ns  uth'totctobah  r i vrr  for  the  treason  n fact  ummpportod  by  evi- 
wlm t»?irnt«  with  pml©  to  tbd  Ynasufc  dunerr  of  ,x  snintontfal  oharaeier,  and  u tpb- 

itom.*  v-V  ina  penpto,  in  our  ju.dgiftmfc  ire  to  a tivxi  wiUml;  wit  tab  a reading  of  the  letters  !V>£ 

!*nmm  tft  hfc ytvi4c!$<Hh  linttedtay^Ki'tntTj)  tbo  Drtjj  ftwrolita  wita^xntbl^tnioiimkoiin-  ; 
pro^tnt  si  tuition  might  rufeii'ftnabh' Ini vt;  Iuh’u  pOwsi-Vta  b»dt/erf  Jf  Mr.  lliilt/a  iu»huiujp>  inn  _ . 

IvtH;  tUM  ii»  out  otvn  d.yx. , and  in  a iJisit  i\m  inoUvu  h>r  Dbtyfiw'ii iwiputfd  i-tv.imni 
?odmtry  that  \t.i±  e?»}..y,*d  ffu  uvUiiy  o .vntury  is  td  tov  totmd  in  the  priaonerV  pmtliga-t;irfia4,; 
uU  the  buHohaeni  results  of  uw  ??uligbh*m;>l  tnr<s  «»:ii! htgud/i«  ht  aiueupivil :av  ‘Vurfaiito- 
v*  nn,  ?t  man  itiny  doi-iiv^d  df  lihf*rfy  bte,  tbcH  'nm  xuay  jrctoanmldy  vloubt  Vho  Hu- 

•ond  liotedvaml  jMil>]udv  dograd^d,  on  Hie  tliui  tbenUeity  of  Thr  Jhryfv*-  Lvlfir*  — wlddr 
i-y  i viiteuov.*  . » ( ** i f-io*<k a» g Otii e i a U,  backed  by  to  n fttlucffo  ad  abvnnhuii.  \\*r  dn.  not. 'prut on d 
d*>onm<u»?ii  that  are  pioviul  (o  Vre  tovgoMV*v>r  to  tnuiutstand  tbo  ootnpta'i  .of "t ho 

with  u sense  of  vboek  flint  eat  not.  mio-  f^^itcbumnV  nfttuve,  but  lyUytbfvr  u >>0  VrifUCii^ 
sjnuLtfiy  fto  dfseribiul  It  )*  tpnr  ibnf  tbn  i\Ti.s6ian,  JBnglisbi  or  AO‘ioic;uu,  b)inTHn  iudattfe 
Froiu.if  idv'ybtenr  ban  paMtoTsed-  tbe  Onnvicled  is  tlte  h/uu^  u.v#vry\vUet‘n,  and  n to  Jiupn^Midc. 
o/lte-ev.  a in!  f?.;d  fit#  jm'lges,  nteoi  ^on  tenet  ug  to  bubevt*  r.Jiafc  the  nmo  told*  Wrote  the  'inyw- 
Idin  to  a HOeond  degradaiioff  apponbnl  to  Htutoid  pi'otestnvbmy  of  tniu>eenee  to  aife 
tbo  Ifighnr  )h>0>wn  of  «f.nto  i,;  vo*  ushta  a.  tbuf  .»ro  in  Ire  found  in  ‘fTlta  Dteyfoa-LeitOra  '* 

.jmifrnu  of  the  sentence  they  bad  thernseives  tumid  ever  Imvo  Imeu  tin*  profligate  i\  iiie.b  if.  f-i 
iinp*is»uV  f bni  neither  tbo  pufdon  nor  the  self-  notes^ar  V in  believe  him  to  be  if  run?  utoOpts 
sf  id  rteying  appeal  at  Hiese  b .Dnntato  come  *.?>  Mr.^faleto . ‘;Hiottvry’r  nnlesn  the  man  v ete  a 
Jifltab'itatt . ’ - cun  reidftVO  the  un*gu*a  t hat.  xu>  eonHuniumto  Uferary  artist.  Tins ;,BtTyfns  Va 
tmdius  to  (be  nton  whom  they  have  bramted  not,  nor  ueor  was.  • V/ben  published  ur  ibeir 
si  Iriiiton  Pr/tibined  or  nn pardoned,  b'np-  nrigitntl  form  in  Ffabcu  f be<wV  jotters  ivern 
tain  t>revfita  luts  ftn^reyi  a gmiit  xvfwr4.?t  at  {luf  kta»xvp  us  tr  liven  if  ah  I n n ore  u f 'Po  ih  e Atin^ ' 

Jiftiids  df 'ilia  nifiliguahf ^ ^^e^dfoisryidid y^l&'-y'-.K’aVftauhl  tb«  in(6rtud  ovidr*tuH«  ihXrt:  Umr  pt>s 

tbiug  fibort  of  a ■ JfUc^  jwtirtJeo  <riC'f li«  tfth;  is  olegf,  Wgylo 

unfortunate  odicer,  n VrMni  atom  wf  Ida nut  think  loss  of  a man  ih  Hda  eniihirv  becaiiao 
ties,  :M|d  a gxirtiurertai^jta ; ' ^f»»r  ito  fj»  b.e.-il^Wdo«1  tf»  Into  wife  ftud  ro 

ff.uitav iuge  that  ha  ve  hemrbivmgbt  upon  him ^ hto  ybiidion.  It  is,  itnierd,  almost  tuc  .fsiaJiiotf 
tNdf  iutd  fits  totaU>b  ^ui  \rft#h/;x(nt-  ibiy  #httu  fyx  m^n  tp;^y*o  ltore.  Hot  in  Fi>nee  lhcj,..tta 
th At  suuulta  itaJkdi died  opoti  tlbV  bouhr  &f  tbidg»  ti.to  tiat  axit11* 

Fm-vo’o:  prisMfgdhut  tb«*  ir,ii*rutd  t^vyteitoe  ef  ilio'so 

Miodi  if«9  be»>  written  it  built  the  t^reyfijs  tVotlng  :uid  ( »*nvi»teiogdoHov^  ims  not  appealed 
!pborV'  bo Y#  bvto*  ti| pmgl » UroAs  ftWd  tcv^Iic  erttapito  vf-ft  fanntTp  ry befe  fita  fjitu i I y 
jwpxiptbtaM  intidtoh^d  beaviiig  dpon  t tie  ipn.>tr  iofriui nv'irt'H’-af  w'oehiidftTy:'  rmpur-lu t\M  to 

turn  in  t\>rm  :i  bildidgr;ipby  of  [outcoxous  . the ‘•o>;tftbb^bmont-,n  Tha  tellers  )nru 

Iteo  .'ti.ii  eon. Mu  *u hp-bt Jms  boon  thresh*  yifrounn-y;  Urey  urn  i ho  ,>fd)}o»Mngii  of  a tor- 
ed  and  rhn*$h*d,  and  • tbteslied . u,»raiit»---?tplU  • ' tur^dtooni  that  to  atrnggjing'Tft'Hon.nrf*-  w jitig.' 
there  ha-,  ^e.uood  bi  be  .no  *•  n»nv  toot that  ipa  ih.if  aitarbra  to  the' '■> ttUiHWf) t,  and  hit  ivh*t 
n.iild  *Mzt'  open  the  iovugininga  tjte  Mon  be.  eat  (dm*  indeed  n bo  op)  lem1.  tl'tam  *a  ftboup 
'.v*Mi  tbf  Jim.  ^afurady  t'he.so  e.ioh-,  (eric-  an  ?i > < ra  bebuing  conviction  (hy  a lomidu 

b.-en  of  ft  ihu  tisan  .dm ruder  Will*  *}»«r  po,^.  fnmtalio  bus  ic*«*u  puuic  ; ffn-y  jntipdute  wtrh  ' 
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circwn8tnutial  evidence  can  ever  result  in 
conviction  where  no  motive  is  established. 
If  circumstantial  evidence  unsupported  by 
motive  were  sufficient  to  send  a man  to  prison, 
our  streets  would  be  less  crowded  to-day,  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  so  far  as  the 
Dreyfus  case  is  concerned,  if  the  bald  wicked- 
ness of  his  trial  were  not  sufficient  to  awaken 
the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world,  a reading 
of  his  letters  would  suffice  to  prove  him  staiu- 
less  of  treason.  There  are  three  stages  in  the 
development  of  a traitor.  The  man  who  cares 
nothing  for  his  family  does  not  love  his  home. 
The  man  who  does  not  love  his  home  cares 
nothing  for  hid  country.  The  man  who  cares 
nothing  for  his  country,  given  the  opportuni- 
ty, may  become  a traitor.  In  no  one  of  these 
stages  has  Dreyfus  been  shown  to  be  what  he 
must  be  if  the  Rennes  verdict  is  otherwise 
than  an  unspeakable  iniquity ; and  against  the 
lack  of  evidence  nt  the  trial  there  must  inevi- 
tably stand,  in  the  minds  of  all  fair-minded 
persons  who  have  read  his  letters,  the  over- 
whelming conviction  that  the  unfortunate 
captain  of  artillery  is  the  victim  of  a vast  and 
w icked  conspiracy,  which  has  imperilled  not 
only  his  own  honor  and  liberty,  but  the  very 
existence  of  the  French  Republic  os  well. 


Wk  have  already  had  something  to  say  about 
the  merits  of  the  works  on  “Puerto  Rico,”  by 
Mr.  William  Dinwiddie,  and  “The  New-Born 
Cuba,”  by  Mr.  Franklin  Matthews.  These 
“Hawaiian  kooks  have  had  more  than  a 
America."  passing  interest ; so  much  more, 
^V'iutnky11  kuleed,  that  we  have  not  hesi- 
11  ‘ K tated  to  ascribe  to  them  a per- 
maneut  value  as  informing  documents  to  those 
about  to  embark  in  enterprises  in  our  new'  pos- 
sessions— or,  to  speak  more  correctly  ns  to 
Cuba,  our  new*  “temporalities.”  A third  vol- 
ume of  equal  value  and  interest  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  what  Messrs.  Dinwiddie  and  Mat- 
thew’s have  done  for  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba, 
Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  has  done  for  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Mr.  Whitney’s  work  differs  from  that  of  the 
other  gentlemen  only  in  temperament.  It  is  a 
trifle  more  impassioned  in  its  presentation  than 
are  the  narratives  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba, 
but  it  is  a w’armth  derived  from  the  author’s 
enthusiasm  for  his  theme  that  we  find  here, 
aud  w e note  it  not  as  a blemish,  but  as  a rather 
admirable  evidence  of  the  author’s  sincerity. 
There  is  no  doubting  that  Mr.  Whitney  has 
very  decided  views  of  what  should  or  should 
not  be  done  in  Pacific  w’aters,  and  he  speaks 
w ith  all  the  forceful  manner  of  one  who  has 
become  an  expert  in  the  use  of  the  Editorial 
We. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  readers 
of  these  notes  that  the  author  of  Hawaiian 
America  is  a graphic  and  telling  delineator  of 
such  phases  of  life  and  character  as  come  with- 
in the  range  of  his  observation.  He  gives  to 
whatever  lie  describes  a vivid  reality  which 


produces  a picture  even  upon  the  most  unim- 
pressionable of  minds.  To  recall  the  Btirring 
narrative  of  his  perilous  trip  through  the 
Barren  Lands  is  all  that  is  required  to  demon- 
strate the  author’s  equipment  as  a descriptive 
writer  of  real  force;  and  this  especial  gift  is 
brought  into  full  play  in  this  latest  product  of 
his  pen.  There  is  in  the  volume  we  are  called 
upon  to  discuss  a comprehensive  account  of 
the  group  of  islands  w’hicli  have  been  known 
by  the  homely  title  of  Saudwich — aname  w hich 
we  are  pleased  to  note  is  rapidly  being  forgot- 
ten in  the  use  of  the  more  euphonious  one  of 
Hawaii.  There  is  very  little  of  our  new  terri- 
tory in  the  mid-Pacific  waters  that  Mr.  Whit- 
ney has  not  traversed,  and  he  sets  it  all  before 
us  iu  a rapid,  vigorous  style  that  leaves  us  at 
the  end  feeling  that  we  have  been  there  our- 
selves, and  have  seen  all  that  is  worth  seeing. 
The  topographical,  geological,  and  other  phases 
are  all  touched  upon,  and  an  interesting  series 
of  conclusions  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  va- 
rious regions  runs  with  them.  More  satisfac- 
tory even  than  this,  however,  is  the  characteri- 
zation of  the  inhabitants;  the  natives,  half- 
breeds,  settlers,  missionaries,  and  all  the  many 
and  various  kinds  of  peoples  one  seems  to  en- 
counter in  these  apparently  cosmopolitan  com- 
munities are,  one  after  the  other,  introduced  to 
our  notice  in  a thoroughly  sympathetic  fash- 
ion. The  strength  and  w eakness  of  these  new 
fellow-citizens  of  ours  are  depicted : the  former 
set  down  with  a positiveness  born  of  certainty, 
the  latter  not  glossed  over,  but  nevertheless 
treated  with  a kindly  liaud  which  comports 
well  w ith  the  author’s  idea  that  he  is,  after 
all,  writing  about  a race  that  may  yet  be  con- 
sidered not  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  udo- 
lescent  stage  of  its  development,  even  if  it 
has  got  that  far.  Mr.  Whitney  is  far  more 
severe  upon  his  own  countrymeu  for  their 
political  and  administrative  vices  than  upon 
his  newly  acquired  brethren  for  their  indo- 
lence and  easy  virtue,  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
speak  of  the  shortcomings  of  a developed  peo- 
ple, and  another  to  portray  those  of  an  aw  ak- 
ening race. 

We  note  one  or  two  statements  in  Mr.  Whit- 
ney’s book  that,  upon  the  surface,  seem  some- 
what conflicting,  but  it  would  be  unwise  to 
state  positively  that  they  really  are  so.  We 
are  told,  for  instance,  that  the  islands  are 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  American 
spirit.  The  people  talk  about  American  things, 
think  American  thoughts,  express  them  in 
the  American  tongue — in  contradistinction  to 
the  English  — wear  American  clothes,  read 
American  bool<£.  They  keep  their  eyes  upon 
w hat  is  to  them  the  East,  rather  than  gaping 
fondly  westward  whither  the  star  of  empire  is 
supposed  to  bo  Retting  its  course.  And  then 
Mr.  Whitney  tells  us  that  upon  the  overthrow 
of  royalty  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  members 
of  the  new  regime  w’as  to  reduce  their  own 
salaries,  in  some  cases  ns  much  ns  $2000  per 
an uum.  To  the  mind  given  to  philosophizing 
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on  things  American  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
an  American  custom.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
distinctly  otherwise,  and  if  it  be  true,  as  we 
have  no  doubt  it  is  since  Mr.  Whitney  asserts 
it  as  a truth,  it  is  perhaps  we  who  should  be- 
come Hawaiianized  rather  than  the  Hawaiians 
who  should  be  reformed  into  Americans. 

Altogether  Mr.  Whitney's  book  is  a very  en- 
gaging production,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  of  it  that  in  its  setting  forth  of  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  possibilities  of  the  isl- 
ands it  is  os  useful  as  it  is  entertaining.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  author's  occasionally  im- 
passioned manner,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  will  lay  him  open  in  some  quarters  to 
the  charge  of  partisanship,  but  he  can  very 
well  afford  to  sustain  the  allegation.  His  par- 
tisanship is  that  bred  by  an  intense  American- 
ism, and  that  is  a quality  we  cannot  have  too 
nmch  of,  in  or  out  of  our  current  literature. 


That  very  interesting  individual,  whoever 
he  may  have  been,  who  wrote  the  works  of 
W7illiam  Shakspere,  should  have  lived  in  our 
own  time  if  he  wished  a satisfactory  answer  to 
his  query  “What's  in  a name?” 

“ Admiral  He  would  have  found  various  au- 

Georirc  Dewey.  8Wers,  but  it  is  beyond  all  qnes- 

Joun  Baukbtt.  tiou  true  that  any  one  of  them 
would  have  proved  sufficient  to 
relieve  the  immediate  melancholy  of  the  mo- 
ment in  which  the  problem  was  propounded. 
A name  is  a valuable  asset  nowadays,  and  if 
William  Shakspere  needed  proof  other  than  is 
ordinarily  at  hand  to  substantiate  the  fact, 
had  he  been  in  New  York  on  the  first  day  of 
October,  1899,  the  word  “ Dewey  ’’  would  have 
sufficed.  Indeed,  in  the  past  year  and  a half 
there  have  been  two  names  at  least  which 
would  have  relieved  William  Shakspere  of  the 
megrim  which  led  him  to  believe  that  a name 
was  a matter  of  no  moment.  Wlmt  a vast  vista 
of  wickedness  and  injustice  does  the  mere 
name  of  Dreyfus  call  before  the  mind  of  the 
dullest  clod!  And  in  our  own  land,  where 
seventy  millions  of  people  dwell,  what  magic 
there  is  in  the  name  of  “ Dewey  ’’! 

It  is  with  the  happier  of  the  two  names  of 
importance  to  the  two  great  republics  of  the 
world  that  we  have  to  deal  in  this  note.  Ad- 
miral Dewey  has  been  in  the  lime-light  of 
publicity  for  eighteen  mouths.  He  has  been 
“written  up"  by  irresponsible  jiersons,  who 
never  met  him,  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
He  has  been  the  favorite  theme  of  the  Sun- 
day newspapers,  and  he  has  “developed  "more 
relatives  in  a year  than  would  have  sufficed  to 
overwhelm  the  Spanish  forces  sixteen  to  one. 
In  fact,  Admiral  Dewey,  through  no  fault 
of  his  own,  has  verged  perilously  upon  the 
“sensational."  That  he  has  escaped  being 
sensational  has  been  due  entirely  to  his  own 
common-sense.  In  a wave  of  heroes  he  has 
not  even  sought,  the  crest.  He  has  preferred 
to  sit  apart  and  await  his  turn,  apparently 
careless  of  whether  the  turn  came  or  not. 


There  is  no  beating  upon  the  sand  about  Ad- 
miral Dewey.  He  lias  been  described,  report- 
ed, aud  quoted — but  the  descriptions  and  the 
reports  and  the  quotations  have  not  in  any 
wise  disturbed  his  position  iu  the  affections  of 
the  American  people;  and  all  because  the 
American  people  love  a man  of  action  and 
independent  character.  The  Admiral  not  only 
did  something  that  was  worth  doing,  but  he 
did  it  gloriously.  He  mode  the  war  extras  of 
our  esteemed  evening  contemporaries  seem  rea- 
sonable for  a day  or  two;  and,  what  is  even 
more  extraordinary,  he  has  at  no  time  given 
evidence  that  bis  fame  has  spoiled  his  simple, 
modest  nature. 

We  have  no  need  to  enter  here  into  a dis- 
cussion of  Admiral  Dewey  and  of  what  he  has 
achieved.  But  we  have  to  do  somewhat  with 
a work  which  concerns  itself  intimately  with 
his  life,  and  which,  apart  from  its  authorita- 
tive authorship,  proves  its  value  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  indicating  the  precise  qualities 
the  possession  of  which  bus  made  of  Admiral 
Dewey  the  hero  of  the  hour.  We  are  all  anx- 
ious to  get  on  in  the  world,  and  it  is  well  oc- 
casionally for  us  to  be  reminded  of  the  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart  that  are  essential  to 
the  making  of  a real  man.  This  reminder  Mr. 
John  Barrett,  late  United  States  minister  to 
Siam,  has  given  us  in  bis  admirable  life  of 
Dewey.  The  biography — or  perhaps  it  were 
better  called  the  “ appreciation  " — bus  about  it 
mauv  of  the  qualities  that  we  sadly  miss  in 
the  more  general  accounts  of  the  Admiral’s 
life  that  have  come  to  our  notice.  It  is  judi- 
cious and  reliable.  Mr.  Barrett  bos  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  the  Admiral  personally. 
He  has  been  practically  at  his  Bide  during  tho 
greater  part  of  the  Philippine  campaign,  and 
has  been  careful,  after  the  manner  of  the 
trained  diplomat,  to  give  to  his  notes  the  au- 
thority which  comes  from  painstaking  accura- 
cy. What  he  says,  therefore,  may  be  regarded 
as  ex  cathedra.  Mr.  Barrett  modestly  calls  his 
book  a side-light  on  the  character  and  person- 
ality of  Admiral  Dewey.  It  is  this  to  a wholly 
satisfactory  extent;  but  it  is  more  than  this. 
It  is  a convincing  exposition  of  the  man’s  real 
greatness,  and  it  seems  to  prove  beyond  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  the  author’s  cleverly  put 
proposition,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  work, 
that  “Dewey  is  everything  but  an  accident: 
he  is  the  evolution  of  experience."  In  addi- 
tion to  the  light  Mr.  Barrett’s  work  sheds 
upon  Dewey  himself  there  is  much  in  the 
volume  that  is  worth  heeding  on  the  subject 
of  Aguinaldo  and  the  Eastern  complications  in 
which  he  has  involved  ns.  It  would  be  a 
wise  proceeding  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
vociferous  fellow-citizens  with  fine  theories, 
but  little  real  knowledge  of  the  things  they 
talk  about,  to  read  Mr.  Barrett's  book.  We 
might  find  fewer  sonnets  to  the  Washington 
of  the  Pacific  and  a little  more  true  patriotism 
among  them,  provided,  of  course,  they  are  open 
to  reason. 
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Mr.  Barrett’s  style  is  alert  and  vigorous. 
His  own  individuality  manifests  itself  strong- 
ly throughout  the  hook,  which  is  hut  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  narrative  is  forceful 
and  convincing,  entertaining,  and  of  positive 
value  in  connection  both  with  its  immediate 
theme  and  with  the  problems  which  have 
grown  out  of  it.  

In  Mackinac  and  Lake  Stones  Mrs.  Mary 
Hartwell  Catberwood  lias  made  a notable  ad- 
dition to  the  stores  of  interesting  studies  of 
little -known  phases  of  American  life  that 
have  of  late  years  come  into 
' L^ke^torieft.”^  being.  The  romantic  interest 
By  of  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes 

MaryHai'twki.t.  in  this  country  is  much  greater 
than  one  would  imagine  from 
the  rather  slight  attention  it  has  received  at 
the  hands  of  our  writers  of  fiction.  The  South 
and  the  West  and  New  England  have  had  am- 
ple justice  done  them ; hut  the  Lake  regions,  in- 
cl tiding  the  Scandinavian  settlements  in  what 
is  termed  the  Northwest,  do  not  seem  to  have  as 
yet  attracted  to  a deserved  degree  the  minds 
behind  the  pen.  There  has  been  a tendency 
from  the  North  toward  the  themes  the  country 
presents,  and  it  has  looked  at  times  as  if  the 
Canadian  writers  were  more  likely  than  our 
own  to  pre-empt  this  field  in  the  natural 
course  of  their  literary  expansion.  But  this 
fear  may  now  be  set  aside,  for  Mrs.  Catlier- 
wood’s  keen  eye  has  penetrated  to  one  section 
at  least  of  this  neglected  spot,  and  her  sym- 
pathetic literary  sense  has  at  once  made  her 
aware  of  the  possibilities  that  the  life  of  these 
simple  and  outwardly  rough  people  present  to 
the  fictionist  in  search  of  material  of  real 
value.  She  has  found  there  not  only  a present 
and  historical,  but  a legendary  interest,  which 
enables  her  to  infuse  into  her  studies  of  reali- 
ties a certain  imaginative  feeling  that  is  very 
effective,  and  to  which  no  little  of  the  dra- 
matic quality  of  her  stories  is  owed.  There  is 
tragedy  and  humor  in  the  collection,  and  all 
in  proper  proportions^  Mrs.  Catlierwood’s  thor- 
ough mastery  of  her  art,  which  has  been  grow- 
ing more  and  more  evident  with  every  fresh 
effort  of  her  pen,  shows  plainly  in  her  blend- 
ing of  the  light  and  the  shadow  in  these  tales. 
There  is  no  morbid  note  in  the  whole  collec- 
tion, although  there  is  plenty  of  tragedy.  The 
tragedy  is  always  relieved  by  a softening 
touch  of  kindly  sympathy,  which  keeps  it 
from  being  merely  depressing.  In  the  first 
story  of  the  hook,  “ Marianson,”  there  is  a 
distinct  thrill,  and  while  at  its  climax  it  has 
something  of  the  red  horror  about  it,  one  has 
the  story  in  mind  afterwards  less  ns  a picture 
of  death  and  disaster  than  as  a deeply  moving 
portrayal  of  a great  and  everlasting  passion. 
In  the  “Black  Feather,”  which  is  second  in 
the  sequence,  we  are  constantly  on  the  edge 
of  a tragic  development,  but  in  the  end  the 
story  transpires  to  be  nothing  hut  comedy, 
and  very  good  comedy  at  that.  Wo  then  have 


a touch  of  farce  in  the  “Cobbler  in  the  Devil’s 
Kitchen,”  followed  by  a weirdly  told  love- 
story,  “The  Skeleton  on  Bound  Island.”  A 
psychological  note  is  struck  in  “ The  Penitent 
of  Cross  Village”  with  some  power,  when  we 
come  to  what  is,  to  our  minds,  the  most  im- 
pressive story  iu  the  collection,  “The  King  of 
Beaver.”  “ The  King  of  Beaver  ” is  none  other 
than  the  chief  of  the  Mormons  on  Beaver  Isl- 
and, into  whose  presence  there  is  thrnst  by 
the  forco  of  circnmstance  a young  girl  who 
holds  all  that  he  stands  for  iu  abhorrence,  but 
is  nevertheless  strongly  attracted  by  the  won- 
derful magnetism  of  the  Prophet.  Strang,  the 
King,  has  olready  taken  unto  himself  eight 
wives,  and  in  his  own  forceful  way  gives  the 
visitor  to  understand  that  it  is  she  who  is 
ordained  to  be  tho  ninth.  The  mental  and 
moral  struggle  which  ensues  in  tho  girl’s  mind 
is  very  strongly  presented  by  Mrs.  Catberwood, 
and  fortunately  in  the  end  with  due  regard  to 
the  mental  and  moral  requirements  of  the  mod- 
ern reader.  There  is  nothing  better  tliau  this 
story  iu  the  whole  sequence  of  impressive  and 
consummately  well-told  tales  of  a strange  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Miss  Woolson’s  notable 
venturings  into  the  district,  hitherto  untouch- 
ed environment. 


The  author  of  “Tommy  Toddles”  and  of 
“Four  for  a Fortune”  shows  liis  versatility 
by  producing  in  his  third  book,  He,  She , and 
Thee , a series  of  papers  wholly  unlike  any  of 
his  preceding  works.  Having 
M followed  the  venturesome  Tom- 
B y A i.itsuT  Lk it.  wy  through  the  perils  of  won- 
derland, and  set  forth  with 
much  dramaticskill  the  unhappy  misadventnres 
of  four  seekers  arier  hidden  gold,  Mr.  Lee,  in 
his  newest  volume,  sits  contentedly  at  the 
domestic  board  aud  gives  us  some  very  at- 
tractive high  comedy,  not  unmixed  with  phi- 
losophy, over  his  after-dinner  coffee.  There 
is  a genial  quality  to  Mr.  Lee’s  humor  which 
is  very  appealing.  It  comes  easily  and  nat- 
urally to  him  too,  just  as  it  came  to  Dolly  of 
the  Dialogues,  and  it  is  humor  of  very  nmch 
the  same  sort  as  that  which  helped  to  make 
Mr.  Anthony  Hope  famous.  All  the  awful 
tragedies  which  are  inseparable  from  cooks, 
mothers-in-law,  five-o’clock  teas,  and  various 
other  social  functions  are  touched  upon  with 
more  or  less  convincingness  in  this  charming 
little  book,  and  from  first  page  to  last,  in  spite 
of  his  frequent  indulgence  in  satire,  the  author 
permits  himself  no  lapse  into  ill-nature.  There 
will  bo  few  readers  who  will  not  recognize  in  the 
complications  commented  upon  iu  the  sketch- 
es certain  touches  that  will  send  them  into  a 
remin iscential  mood,  and  while  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Lee’s  very  pleasant  philosophy 
will  sol  vo  any  of  the  heart-breaking  problems 
of  domestic  life  as  it  exists  to-day,  it  is  not 
impossible  to  think  that  it  will  help  to  make 
the  most  insoluble  of  these  difficulties  more 
endurable. 
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A NEW  BOOK  BY  RICHARD  HARDING  DA  HIS 


THE  LION  AND  THE  UNICORN 

With  six  Illustrations  by  H.  C.  Christy.  i2tno , $1.25. 


“ present  little  volume  contains  a number  of  short  stories  most  of  which  have 

previously  been  published,  but  so  bright,  so  clean  are  they  that  one  feels  a 
pleasure  in  re-reading  them.  . . . These  fresh  creatures  from  Mr.  Davis's  facile  pen 
are  more  than  welcome.” — Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph. 


RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS  I 


Novels  and  Stories.  In  six  volumes,  each 
with  frontispiece.  Small  i6mo,  leather, 
gilt  top,  $6.00  net.  (Sold  only  in  sets.) 

A handy  pocket  edition  of  Mr.  Davis’s  well- 
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SIDNEY  LANIER 

Bob : The  Story  of  Our  Mocking 
Bird.  With  16  illustrations  in  colors. 
i2mo,  $1.50. 

A charming  story  of  the  poet’s  pet  mocking 
bird.  The  illustrations  are  novel  and  artistic. 

HENRY  T.  FINCK 

Primitive  Love  and  Love  Stories. 

8vo,  $3.00. 

A work  of  great  scientific  value,  treating  in  a 
popular  manner  the  sociology  of  love  and  mar- 
riage. It  is  the  fruit  of  thirteen  years  of  research 
and  study. 

CHARLES  HEMSTREET 

Nooks  and  Corners  of  Old  New  York. 

Fully  illustrated  by  E.  C.  Peixotto. 
nmo,  $2.00. 

Full  of  entertaining  reminiscences  of  the  old  city 
and  its  many  monuments.  A miniature  panorama 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  various  districts  and  com- 
munities of  the  metropolis. 


I ERNEST  SETON-THOMPSON 


I The  Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag.  Illu&. 

1 trated  by  the  author.  8vo,  $1.50. 

A realistic  hunting  story,  in  which  the  joys  of 
the  chase  are  pictured  in  a manner  full  of  poetry. 
An  unusually  attractive  book. 

ALEXANDER  BLACK 

Modern  Daughters.  Conversations  with 
Various  American  Girls  and  One  Man. 
Profusely  illustrated  from  photographs 
by  the  author.  8vo,  $2.50. 

A companion  volume,  equally  attractive,  to 
“ Miss  America,”  published  last  season. 

ROBERT  GRANT 
Search-Light  Letters,  umo,  $1.50. 

1 Essays  on  the  art  of  living,  full  of  the  author’s 
j characteristic  humor  and  philosophy. 

! The  Art  of  Living,  nmo,  $1.50. 

| A new  edition  of  these  cheerful  and  kindly  satir- 
! ical  observations  on  the  art  of  living. 

! MRS.  JOHN  DREW 

firs.  John  Drew’s  Reminiscences.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated.  12100,  $1.50. 

I A volume  rich  in  entertaining  reminiscences  of 
I the  American  stage,  and  of  old  time  plays,  play- 
I houses  and  players. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 

Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin . With  Illustrations  by  Jules  Guerin  and  E.  C.  Peixotto. 

2 vols.,  8vof  $5.00  net 

“ T?  VERY  month  we  are  able  to  see  more  and  more  how  interesting  and  companionable 
a book  the  Stevenson  Letters  will  make.  It  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  those 
works  which  are  kept  very  close  to  the  arm-chair,  and  kept  there  not  merely  during  its  first 
public  vogue,  but  continuously.  We  have  before  stated — yet,  as  the  day  draws  nearer 
for  its  publication,  it  may  be  stated  again — that  in  Scribner  s is  appearing  only  a selection 
of  Stevenson’s  correspondence.  Many  of  the  best  letters  are  being  reserved  for  the 
volume.” — The  Academy. 


DONALD  G«  MITCHELL 

American  Lands  and  Letters.  Leather  Stock- 
ing to  Poe’s  Raven.  New  Volume.  With  150 
illustrations.  8vo,  $2.50. 

“ A book  which  will  not  only  be  welcomed  by  his  thou- 
sands of  old  readers,  but  is  likely  to  win  more  thousands  of 
new  ones  for  him.” — New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

COSMO  MONKHOUSE 

British  Contemporary  Artists.  With  many 
illustrations.  Royal  Svo,  $5  .00.  ! 

A volume  of  the  highest  critical  and  descriptive  value. 
The  illustrations  are  particularly  fine,  great  care  having  been 
exercised  in  their  selection  and  reproduction. 

GEORGE  W,  CABLE 

The  Grandissimes.  With  12  full-page  illustra- 
tions by  Albert  Herter.  Large  Svo,  $6.00. 

A superb  edition  of  Mr.  Cable’s  charming  story'  Mr. 
Herter’s  pictures  have  rarely  been  equalled  in  their  delicacy 
and  chjirm. 


SIDNEY  LANIER 

Selections  from  his  Correspondence, 
1866-1881.  With  2 portraits.  12 mo,  $2  00. 

Letters  addressed  to  Bayard  Taylor,  Paul  Hamilton 
Hayne,  and  others,  containing  material  of  much  autobio- 
graphic value. 

JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS 

The  Chronicles  of  Aunt  Minervy  Ann. 

Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost.  i2mo,  fi.50. 

The  “ Chronicles”  of  a character  as  whimsically  charming 
and  individual  as  “Uncle  Remus.”  They  contain  the  best 
delineation  of  negro  character  in  many  years. 

B.  E.  and  C.  M.  MARTIN 

The  Stones  of  Paris,  in  History  and  Let* 
ters.  With  many  illustrations.  2 vols. , l2mo, 
I400. 

The  wealth  of  reminiscence,  historic  and  literary,  in  which 
the  stones  of  Paris  are  so  rich  appears  in  ample  abundance  in 
these  sympathetic  and  suggestive  volumes. 


NEW  FICTION 


On  Trial.  A novel  by  “ Zack,”  author  of  “ Life  The  Ship  of  Stars.  By  A.  T.  Qciller -Couch 
is  Life.”  !2mo,  $1.50.  (“Q”).  i2mo,  $1  50. 

Dionysius  the  Weaver's  heart’s  Dearest.  Dead  Men  Tell  No  Tales.  By  E.  W.  Hor- 

By  Blanche  Willis  Howard.  i2mo,  $1.50.  ncng.  i2mo,  $1.25. 

The  Yam  of  a Bucko  Mate.  His  Advent-  The  Powers  at  Play.  By  Buss  Perry, 
ures  in  Two  Oceans.  By  H.  E.  Hamblen.  Editor  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  i2mo,  $1.25. 
i2mo,  $1.50. 

Sand  and  Cactus.  Stories  of  the  Southwest. 
King  Noanett.  By  F.  J.  Sitmson.  New  and  By  Wolcott  Le  Clear  Beard.  i2mo, 
cheaper  edition.  i2mo,  $1.00.  $1.50. 
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OLIVER  CROMWELL.  A Biography 

By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  D.C.L.,  LL.  D.  With  facsimile  Frontispiece  in  colors,  29  full-page  Il- 
lustrations, and  12  smaller  ones,  including  various  authentic  portraits  of  the  Protector  himself  and  of  other 
important  personages,  most  of  which  have  been  obtained  from  originals  not  easily  accessible  to  the  public, 
and  some  of  which  have  never  been  before  reproduced.  Royal  quarto,  paper,  uniform  with  “ Queen  Vic- 
toria,” published  last  year.  Edition  de  Liuce,<m  Japanese  paper, limited  to  35  copies  for  America,  net,  $50.00 
Edition  on  fine  paper,  limited  to  224  for  America,  ........  net , $20.00 

THE  CATHEDRAL  BUILDERS.  The  Story  of  a Great  Guild 

By  Leader  Scott.  80  full-page  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  ......  $6. 00 

ROME 

By  Dr.  Reinhold  Schoener.  Edited  and  condensed  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  (X.  D’ Anvers).  With  290  Il- 
lustrations after  Original  Drawings  by  Terzi,  Barbasan,  Von  Lenbach,  Pagani,  Alinari,  and  others. 
Uniform  with  “ Venice.”  Demy  4to,  Roman  Mosaic  binding,  ......  $12.50 


VENICE 

Depicted  by  Pen  and  Pencil.  Being  a superb  delineation  of  the  “City  which  is  always  putting  out  to 
sea.”  With  180  full-page  and  text  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings  by  Ettore  Tito  and  other  cele- 
brated Venetian  artists.  Uniform  with  “ Rome.”  4to,  cloth,  decorated  with  a beautiful  15th-century 
design  in  color, $12.50 

NICOLAS  POUSSIN,  His  Life  and  Work 

By  Elizabeth  H.  Denio,  Ph.D.  With  8 Photogravures  from  pictures  by  Poussin.  Medium  8vo,  $3.50 


THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA 

By  Charles  Lamb.  With  an  Introduction  by  Augustine  Birrell  and  Illustration  by  Charles  E.  Brock. 

2 vols.,  crown  Svo,  ......  *4  OO 

The  prettiest  and  daintiest  edition  yet  published. 

THE  REMINISCENCES  AND  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CAPT.  QRONOW 

Being  Anecdotes  of  the  Camp,  Court,  Clubs,  and  Society  (18 10-1860).  With  Portrait  and  32I  llustrations 
from  contemporary  sources.  By  Joseph  Grego.  New  and  cheaper  edition.  2 vols.,  8vo,  . $4.00 

AN  IDLER  IN  OLD  FRANCE 

By  Tighe  Hopkins,  Author  of  “The  Dungeons  of  Old  Paris,”  etc.,  etc.  Including:  A New  Picture 
of  Old  Paris  ; The  Toilet  ; Old  Paris  at  Table  ; The  French  Mediaeval  Inn  ; The  Surgeons ; Barbers  and 
Faculty  of  Medicine  ; The  Chase,  etc.,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  . . . . . . . $2  00 

TWO  YEARS  IN  PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA 

By  Margaret  Thomas.  With  16  Illustrations  reproduced  in  colors  in  facsimile  of  the  Original  Paint- 
ings by  the  author.  Demy  Svo,  ............  $5.00 

An  unusual  book  of  journeying  in  out-of-way  places  in  Palestine. 

RUSSIA  ON  THE  PACIFIC  AND  THE  SIBERIAN  RAILWAY 

By  “Vladimir,”  Author  of  the  “China-Japan  War.”  With  8 Maps  and  5 Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs. 8vo,  ................  $5  00 

THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 


A Political,  Geographical,  Ethnographical,  Social,  and  Commercial  History  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago 
and  its  Political  Dependencies,  embracing  the  whole  period  of  Spanish  rule.  By  John  Foreman,  F.  R.G.S. 
Second  edition,  carefully  revised  throughout,  including  the  latest  facts  up  to  the  close  of  the  Spanish 
rule.  With  32  full-page  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans.  Thick  8vo,  .....  $5.00 


THE  COLLOQUIES  OF  EDWARD  OSBORNE 

Citizen  and  Clothworker  of  London.  A story  of  London  in  the  16th  century  by  the  author  of  ‘ ‘ The 
Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More.”  With  10  Illustrations  by  John  Jellicoe.  Crown  8vo,  . . $2.00 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE  AND  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR , EACH  $2.00 
The  Old  Chelaea  Bun-House.  A Talc  of  the  Last  Century.  1 Cherry  and  Violet.  A Tale  of  the  Great  Plague. 

The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  flore.  I Halden  and  flarrled  Life  of  Jlary  Powell. 


OLD  CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES  AND  THEIR  MAKERS 

Being  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Different  Styles  of  Clocks  and  Watches  of  the  Past  in  England  and 
Abroad,  to  which  is  Appended  a list  of  Eight  Thousand  Makers.  With  400  Illustrations,  mostly  tepro- 
duced  from  Photographs.  By  F.  J.  Britten.  Demy  8vo,  . . . . . . $5.00 

A HISTORY  OF  ITALIAN  UNITY 

Being  a Political  History  of  Italy  from  1814  to  1871.  By  Bolton  King,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
2 vols.,  Demy  8 vo $7  50 
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A New  Novel  by  Mrs.  Burnett 


Messrs  CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS  Vg  to  ansmutten  that  they  have  in  press  for  ptib- 
licatjon  tarXy  in  November  a atW  a&rtl  fey  Wta*  FrtBce*  Hodgsao  Bdriicto  In  this,  the  longest  and 
most  important  ri&vei  that  she  has  written  in  .many  years*  mrs«  Burnett  rctoarns  to  an  Arnestcan 
field  and  to  American  types^  drawn  with  all  the  charm  of  **  Ixwriwsma  and  of  some  of  her  earlier 
storks,  bitt  Vtfit  Ae  addea  maJterfty  df&rir  later  work*  The  book  is  remarkable  for  Its 

original  plot,  which  wtU  j^ofewbly  held  to  surpass  any  >of  Mm  Bkirtut^s  novels;  the  different 
scenes  of  the  hud  fed  the  Shtftli*  in  New  EngladcLand  \n  Washington. 

The  De  Wi&oughby  CUim  is  a claim  that  is  being  fought  out  in  Congress;  and  naturally 
Mrs*  Barnettes  intimate  knowledge  of  Washington  life  io  Its  less  familiar  phases  h drawn  upon* 
The  skill  In  her  portrayal  of  both  the  Southern  and  NewEngland  figures  of  the  novel  % perhaps  * 
an  even  stronger  evidence  of  the  powers  ,sh*  has  brought  in  their  maturity  to  ihh  new  story.  The 
writing  of  u The  Great  De  Willoughby  CUsm  * has  extended  over  some  years*  and  the  hook  is 
really  a culminating  one  in  Mrs.  Burnet f $ series  of  novels. 


SANTA  CLAUS'S  PARTNER 

By  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE  fV  IriMlfr' ~ 


tVub  illustrations  tit  odtif-  h It'.  Giaikiw 

1 2 mo,  $t.50 

Mr.  Page's  Christmas  story  ..wiij  appeal  tc  the 
universal  human  heart.  It  tells'hpw a child  r=  re- 
formed the  character  of  4 -successful  businessman 
whose  nature  had  become  hard  and  selfish  in  The 
pursuit  of  wealth,  and  is  told  with  all  the  charm  at 
manner  and  tenderness  of  udmg  of  which  the 
author  of  ■'  Marse  Chan  ''  ;b  the  nfasteE  The  stony 
is  now  published  tor  the  fust  time,  having  never 
appeared  in  serial  or  other  fdrin. 


FISHERMAN'S  LUCK 


And  Other  Uncertain  Things 

By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

Will'  i ? fulbpat*  il  lustra  I nat*  hi  Sterna'. na.  atid  h'rtncb,  anJ  fipm-pl)nt^raj>bs. 

Stria,  42,00 . . V.;; 

A book  gf  woodbind  sketches  :»hd  Wye-sky  phi- 
losophy simitar  to,  the  .iuthor's  "t-Htle.  Rivers,;1 

h;is 'been , variously  styled  bv  1 f iocs  -•  the 
Complete  Angler  of  to-ajatf.'1,’  ' • that  uut-nf-door 
ttassii'T  "n  book  of  the  heart."'  e&vif-'fhfe  papers 
embody  the  reflections  of  a sympathetic  student 
of  nature  and  lover  ,of , man  in  hfe  oui-ot-door 
rambles  an d fireside  leiSurer  f ‘ 
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WOW  ENb 


THE  YEAR 

ING  HAS  PROVED  fcVEN  J M W Mv  GHLSZ^W^r' 
MORE  SbCCf-iSFyL  ( OR  «■  ^ WJ 

SCRIBNER'S;  PHAN  WAS  . ..  V,  i’’  ' V ■'. . . ' ' '•  _ ' > : ;•  • ' 

THIS  THE  MOST  SUCCESSOR T-  TWEl 4'EMC5NTH 

IN  THE  H 1ST  ON  VO  E THE  'MAGAXlN'EvV  ^1,' tim  IfytX).  PHE»T-Ow- 
tNG  yfe^R  Of  THE  CJENTH?.;TV  HAS  BEEN^'SEjT'REb  THE 

V Ahy a ble  PROGli  A,Vi  f'HK  MAG.A^S«'e:  scfrz  OF 

THE.  PUNS  AND  PREPARATIONS  HAVE  BEEN  UNDER  WaY  '.  *' *X 
THREE  YEARS.  . REGENT  SUCCESSES  HAVE  STIM*  '•!  AT  El'  NEW 
tINOEFfT AKINOS\.  aNO  ADDITION  A l 

— THC.RfoLl.T  MAY  HE  IHOCRO  OF  J-'ROM  THE  FOt.TGYVf.SG,  U - 
THOUGH  avr  A PAKTiAl.  ANN-OONCEMENTFOft  TOGO* 


OLIVER  CKOMWEIX 
From  tf.c  Moinww  bfc&mfa 
■Put -Vi’»h«*Vi  wv  Pfcrnu*5«<*Y  s*» 

^Oartei  Bart. 


THE  SEQUEL  TO  SENTI- 
MENTAL TOMMY,  BY  .1.  M. 
LAkRiE,  has.  finally  been  com- 
pleted. and  will  be  published  in 
full  in  StrjfyffrrMagitsifte,  where 
■^Sentimental  Tommy’’  first  ap- 
peared. it  will  begin  with  the 
n£w  volume  (J  unitary  number), 
and  will  be  illustrated  by  Bernard 
Partridge,  It  is  enough U>  say  of 
the  story  that  it  deals  with  the 
grown-up  life,  of  Tommy  and 
Orizel  in  London,  Tommy  }»*• 
Tame  celebfiUed  and;  GrizeJ  be- 
came a woman.: 


c a t ksoR. 

THlPUOKh  KOifnltY!  IT 
Froiti  o C-Oj^ri, ;ht 

I *y  New  Y*uk. 


OLlMt  CkOMWEIJ.,  BY 

will  not  be  thv  b(v{^ry  a mere 
student*  couipiled  witii  much  re- 
.search  but  with  little  expend  nee 
pf  ah.urs.  It  <*il)  show  :r  rnmr 
of  action  in  hf&tory;.  as.  viewed 
by  A.  younger  man 


*‘$C  i 


JLkNL^r  $b 

SMN  ■.  . 

From  uTf*uh«>^'MMb 

2 <:»!..  li.ru  Yusuf. 


the  January  al<K>  ^orlr^l^  reproduced 
will  bv  completed  from  l he  famous  English  CCrkc- 
.-'TatiK-  lions,  c 

“■  JO)K*  wf  U inc  1 ud e mou r Lu o\ist  1 - c ^ 

R A.  the  -well  iWn  authority  RICHARD  HA  RDiKC 
upon  ihe/’CrpmwCHian  perioft'j  DAVIS  will  continue  to  be  •» 
two  other  weiM.muvn  English  prominent  and  tonb:i> 

iMusu.tU».rs.  I* rank  Craig  apd  iitor r both  of  fiction  and  •!  ijfi& 
Claude  E.  Sbepperson  ; F.  C cial  articles.  More  sj^eohe  ap- 
Yohn,  h < *.  PeLjfettOj  and  nnuneement  will  be  made  i 
\ hairy  AlcC’-mef . 1‘iieri:  v.ill  time  to  Tune. 


riti  VrP‘l’^«  - tor  ♦<>  Ain^ilVook^ "form.  *itU  iUliMfiiiociN  ocaonfr  icovtr  fc^ 


WjU.j  iOc  a.  v*.  vuSOf  F .pvridA  ktnt  *Jpoit  apnlfCRUon. 


Bjkl'£n\<1  V.1  *;47fXR  A V VjrrtTf/ZKR 


zinfc  a.  Movable  group  of  stories  jgSj 
%mM  WLM  m M — :al|.  illustrated  by  himself.  P 

Sgl/  HEMRV  VAX'  DYKE  is  writ-  f§ 

T HE  RUSSIA  OF  T(M>AYt  mg  stories  of  wilderness  Wpcs—  |§ 
KY  HENRY  NORMAN,  au-  full  q t the  chnrm  of  out'oEdoor, . p 
tijor  ot  i4The  ke;d  Japan/’  " The  . nature*.  Walter  Appleton  Clark  || 
Far  East/’  etc.,  ami  the  expert  on  Adi  continue  to  be  his. illustrator.  || 
foreign  politics  and  colonial  pole  p 

cies.  Six.drlicje^  all  illustrated.  LOU  IS  CL  SENGER  will  con*  1 

tribute  a group  of  railroad  sto*  ■ 
BEHIND  THE  SCENES  nes^- Train  Fourteen/*  “ With-  . 
AT  OM-.LH.UOf  A ft,  BY  CAPT  out.  Orders/1  “in  'Time  of  Need/’  * 
W.  hLLlOTT  CAIRNES;  the 

well-known  English  military  crip  ( H/TA VE  THAN  ET  will  con-  | 
1C>  The  Hr^i  inside  view  of  the  tribute  several  storied  dealing  S 
-actual  st a 1^. -tlci t h question*  in  fe*  |g 
hortkf*  of  the  Soudan-1—  He  g$rd  fo  modern, woman's  Sphere.  M 
eyst cm  by.; which  this  dLiriel  W 

?>•  hemg  reelamjed  from,  say-  WILLIAM  ALUhN  WHITE  || 
ngcry.  life  in  the  Egypt coj  army,  has  written  several  mme  of  his  jj| 
etc.  Illujstrafe.it  bv  Captain  /stories  of  picturesque  .phases  of  £ 
CatmesA  own  photographs,  ■'Western  public  life.  £ 

A IN  THOMAS  NELSpK  PAGE,  ;c. 

. A ' Henry  Jajxm/  Maarten  .Maar* 
ALT|>fe  Hiv-  tens/  Lloyd  Osbourne  are  among 

that  of  " The  Workers/'  those  who  hove  already  written  j| 

V&IWs.vA  short  .notion  for  the  forthcoming  & 

numbers/  /OW/LIC  ■•  1 


THE  ;CH ARM  OF  PARIS, 
B\  IDA  M TARBFLL.  ulus- 
i raved  by  an  ertranrdi nary  group 
of  artists,  including  Lepere,  Map 
tfjfettL  jea nmoVSiei  pi  He  Huard, 

and Wli  Carver. 


; ART  FEW!  ;t(  RES N include/ 

besides  the  uncommon  illustra- 
tions fer ■ . ?y; the 
other  pictorial  pbo;>  on ..mnujeH 
ijjpfeclal.  aructes  or:  art  and  artists, 
such  as  :yPu.vis  do  CCocaunes/’ 
by  jahn  La  Fatgg*  y.k* TbcAIins- 
traced;  in  Tp.jbnLfff>,m  the  ,great 
aWistN  Work  Uftfstfative; 

schemas  by  E.  C.  PeiNtaijo,  ilie 
young  American  Hbistnitm;  who 
is  t ht  bUgh 

France  for':  the.  Magazine. v WaR 
ter  Appleton  Clark  .;  Dwight  L. 
El  nay  hdo  r f A I so  :&oim~pnn  ring, 
.uid  colored  covers. 


NT  NATO  R HOAR:  Har- 
vard Fifty  Years  Ago/'  and  a 
|*M:per  on  y h e Massachusetts  Bar 
vrvthe  days  of  Choate  and  the, 
other  historic  legal  giants. 


Have  Known/'  will  contribute 

to  fiari):  number s of  (he  Magay 

UCtc/cWiy kh  yLic’i/  fxoo  ;v  Viak,  L/si/Ck'  na  rAiu.  ,2.*;  ,oi;nt<vc 
NV tfjfel;,  CM  -i A y i - fjwn  1<\  S1-*vs,  V^-H/'nFTli:  * vr  vv  V* 

vTir •N;)vtua><r  Vf>/^4  r ttvOrjaA  un  T» 

Uo  tiuy iy-i* V V 4-n^  L J‘ C^ai  A uinlxioff - 

typby  — '0™-N  P>5r»C  /''  i) ^ Kvut^mii  fejlt*  4tw4;  Cl^V^e  M Mift jX>  i tiLb&truiza) 

t^wwied'.'^Jiort  ffiytiifa-' t»y '.\VU tbun • 'Mtew  \V.i:»t<r  J'cA'it 


u a fmk • * x i ■<  i>  *4 a: -Fi  m kh 


Houghton,  Mifflin  & Company's 

NEW  BOOKS 


THE  OTHER  FELLOW 

By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  author  of  “ Caleb 
West,  Master  Diver,”  44  Tom  Grogan,”  etc. 
With  Illustrations.  i2mo,  $1.50.  Large-Paper 
Edition , limited  to  300  copies,  printed  on 
hand-made  paper,  and  bound  in  boards  with 
paper  label,  $5.00  net. 

Mr.  Smith’s  new  book  contains  eleven  stories  told  with  the 
dash,  the  practised  skill,  and  the  dramatic  effect  of  his  other 
stories  ana  novels. 

LOVELINESS:  A STORY 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  With  Illus- 
trations. Square  121110,  attractively  bound, 
$1.00. 

One  of  Miss  Phelps’s  most  brilliant  stories,  of  a pet  dog 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  a vivisectionist,  but  w*as  rescued. 

SQUARE  PEGS 

A Novel.  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  author  of 
" Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” etc.  i2mo,$i.5o.  1 

With  this  characteristic  story  Mrs.  Whitney  celebrated  her  I 
seventy-fifth  birthday— a beautiful  crowning  of  a beneficent  life 
of  authorship. 

PLANTATION  PAGEANTS 

By  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  author  of  the 
Uncle  Remus  and  Thimblefinger  stories. 
Fully  illustrated  by  E.  Boyd  Smith.  Square 
8vo,  $2.00. 

This  is  a continuation  of  the  delightful  Thimblefinger  stories. 
Sweetest  Susan,  Buster  John,  Drusilla,  Aaron,  and  other  well- 
known  characters  figure  in  it.  The  book  contains  a tale  of  Brer 
Rabbit  and  the  Goobers;  describes  the  strange  wagoner  and  his 
assenger,  little  Billy  Biscuit;  and  is  full  of  Mr.  Harris's  best, 
nely  illustrated. 

A JERSEY  BOY  IN  THE 
REVOLUTION 

By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  author  of  “The 
Boys  of  Old  Monmouth.”  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Si  50. 

A capital  story,  founded  on  the  lives  and  heroic  deeds  of 
some  of  the  humbler  heroes  of  the  Revolution  against  invading 
Britons  and  lawless  Americans. 

BETTY  LEICESTER'S  CHRISTMAS 

By  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  With  Decorative 
Cover  and  Illustrations.  Square  i2mo,  $1.00.  j 

This  book  will  charm  all  readers,  especially  those  who  have 
read  “ Betty  Leicester.” 

DOROTHY  AND  HER  FRIENDS 

A delightful  continuation  of  “ Dorothy  Deane,” 
by  Ellen  Olney  Kirk,  author  of 44  The  Story  | 
of  Margaret  Kent.”  With  a Decorative  Cover 
and  Illustrations.  i6mo,$i.25. 

RELIGIO  PICT ORIS  | 

By  Helen  Bigei.ow  Merriman,  author  of 
“ What  Shall  Make  Us  Whole?”  121110,  Si. 50. 

A book  of  uncommon  interest,  dealing  with  problems  of  life 
and  religion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist. 


REMINISCENCES 

By  Julia  Ward  Howe.  With  many  Portraits. 
Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $2.50. 

Mrs.  Howe’s  long  and  unusually  rich  experience,  her  ac- 
quaintance with  illustrious  persons  in  America  and  Europe , In- 
active interest  in  the  great  questions  of  her  time,  and  her  unc*>n- 
mon  literary  power  combine  to  make  her  “ Reminiscence*  **  a 
book  of  intense  interest.  It  is  richly  supplied  with  attract! »: 
portraits. 

MEMOIRS  OF  A REVOLUTIONIST 

By  Prince  Kropotkin.  With  3 Photogravure 
Portraits.  8vo. 

A book  of  extraordinary  interest.  Hardly  any  roan  of  this 
generation  has  had  a more  varied  and  adventurous  life  than  Prince 
Kropotkin,  the  famous  Russian  revolutionist.  .Aside  from  the 
fascination  of  the  story,  the  book  is  of  great  value  for  its  views  of 
European  social  and  political  conditions. 

THE  DUTCH  AND  QUAKER 
COLONIES  IN  AMERICA 

By  John  Fiske.  With  8 Maps.  Two  vols., 
crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  $4.00. 

Two  important  volumes  describing  in  Mr.  Fiske’s  fascinating 
manner  the  settlement  and  growth  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A CENTURY  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
OTHER  ESSAYS 

By  John  Fiske.  Crown  8vo,  $2.oa 

A book  of  uncommon  value  and  charm,  containing  papers 
on  : A Century  of  Science  ; The  Doctrine  of  Evolution,  its  Scope 
and  Purport;  E.  L.  Youmans;  The  Part  Played  by  Infancy  in 
the  Evolution  of  Man;  Sir  Harry  Vane;  The  Arbitration  Treaty; 
Francis  Parkman;  Edward  Augustus  Freeman;  Irish  Folktales, 
etc. 

CONTEMPORARIES 

By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  author 
I of  “Cheerful  Yesterdays,”  etc.  !2mo.  §2.00. 

j The  subjects  treated  in  this  delightful  volume  are  : F.mer<oo. 
j Alcott,  Theodore  Parker,  Whittier,  Whitman,  Lanier.  “ H.  H 
John  Holmes,  Garrison,  Phillips,  Sumner,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  etc 

THE  END  OF  AN  ERA 

By  John  S.  Wise.  Crown  8vo,  $2.00 

The  era  here  described  is  that  which  for  the  Southern  States 
came  to  an  end  with  the  surrender  of  General  Johnston  to 
eral  Sherman  in  1865.  The  author  describes  ante-bellum  ufe 
Virginia  ; the  excitement  of  the  John  Brown  invasion  ; and  h i 
very  interesting  experiences  during  the  Union  War.  It  :s  a b>A 
of  uncommon  value. 

THE  AMERICAN  IN  HOLLAND 

By  William  Elliott  Griffis.  D.D..  author  of 
44  Brave  Little  Holland,”  44  The  Pilgrims  in 
their  Three  Homes.”  etc.  With  a Slap  and 
Illustrations.  1 21110.81*50. 

This  book  embodies  the  observations  of  Dr.  Gristis  in  i t- 
five  journeys  in  Holland.  It  is  full  of  history,  legends,  and  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Wilhelmina. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS.  SENT,  POSTPAID,  BY 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  & CO.,  Boston;  11  East  irth  Street,  New  York 
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# THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRIT ANN1C A ” 
AT  HALF  PRICE 


LO  AO  *1  CVt* 


On  the  23  ni  of  March,  1.8$SV  The  Time*  (Lon- 
drinj  -announced  that  it.  had  made  arrangements 
with Afossre-  :A. & C.  Black,  the  publishers  ei 

ifm  .:B5cCY:ai>ri>tn«v  Bh^anc^ic^’-  t> y which  a 
•xpttewi  edit)O0K?C  tiiAt  work  prmted  lor  The 
Tim*?  The  set*  tb«»  obtained  w<r«  >-dFt»ml  by 
The  Tim&y  at  a discount  of  over  one- ha  If  from 
the  regular  pricey  In  that yfcy  the  original  edition 
of  the  greatest  of  reference  libraries,  hitherto 
obtainable  only  by  the  wealthy, 
■ft,  whs  brought  within  the  roach 
of  ail  For  exactly  one yeur 
Ml&\  this  offer  of  The  Tme*  re- 
mained open  to  the  Brit- 
ish public.  When  it 
wa*  withdrawn,  March 
ii&itel,  1899,  live  enter- 
prise had  proven  suck  3 
success,  and  the  uu  saber  of 
Aoha  of  the '/;EwcH-ii>rr«;i>tA 
B RfTAXMlC.i  purchased  was  so 
gmat,  that  the  printers  and 
biudew  pi  r«rottt  Britain  -Jiad  Wen  left  far  behiiiil, 
printing  and  binding  orders  uotwetfueirt  upon 
the  ftate  fat  exceeded  , «uy  that  had  ever  been 
given  l«f wrei  mi v where  in  t lie  world,  Over 
o00,060  rid  mm  * ai  the  gr*M  work  had  actually 
tieen  pure  ha£ed . Tfrr  tyf  a /*  >y  t*r  fa  piwtoty-t 

The  last  English  order  has  finally  been  tilled, 
and  The  Times  i a Therefore  now  in  a position  to 
otter  the  work  in  the  United  States.  The  Timet 
fra*  xut  doubt  that  there  aw*  thousands  of  ppr^ona 
bcfOj  just  as  there  were  in  (Treat  Britain,  who 
.have  desired  io  poagiCHs  a fot  of  fhe  yenuHie  edition 
• of  the  but* 'have 

Itoen  preven tod  f rum  doing  *<Ahy  the  Jirjee.  Tn 
all  Mich  ijbi'^ ' differ  tit  ihe  w>rt;  at  ks^  than  liadf. 
tie  puldtshe^hnj^nal  |trlc^ : willte*  rwost  wvfeumcv 
A f urtlicr  rensou  for  the  otter  of  The  TiMt*  is 
the  flosu\*  to  relieve  the  EyvYCLO^klJ'iA  Karr- 
ann f/; a tn  thv*  United  f i ord  & certain 

odium  that  has  possibly  V conic  attached  to  it 
a,  result  trf  the  wtahy*  spurious,  mutilatedi  $r; 
M photographed  ” edit  ions  which  have  hitherto 
been  widely  sold  tn  America.  ProbaWy  ^ver 
44KV.HX>  am  uf  the  ^Mwlted  . E^CYCtor^t A;  ' 
Bruanmca  I in  ve  been  .wil'd;  in  this  country,  ivi  r 
ill**  greater  portion  uf  which  '«■  mutilated  or  up- 


copyrighted  editions,  from  which  Messrs.  A.  & C. 
Black,  the  publishers,  who  invested  h<  the  work 
over  OOf ^ received  no  benefit.  wha'h5'*>e vet.. 

Knue  of  the  ocltuima  xnkl  in  this  country  were 
genuine  ejptefd  those  that  wm .printed  by the 
Messrs.  A.  & C.  Black;  In  view  Of  aB  thii. 
The  Times  has  decided  U)  offer  in  the  United 
States  a limited  number  nf  5ets  of  the  genuine 
. Quiforiztd.  of  the  Knovclw^dia  Burr- 
ANX1CA  at  the  satn»vv  pnee  M ut  Englaml, 
and  with  the  *iuty  paid. 

The  whole  btwpy  hf  htmtan  kuowledge  has 
changed  since  t be  first  edition  of  the  Biutannica 
apt>e.aredv  in  1771*  but  tlw*  ertlargeineiits  ami 
revisions  of  the*  work  have  kept  pace  with  the 
march  of  learumg*  Thrmlgb  all  the  editions 
the  fiiie  sense  of  responsihi)ity:  which  animated 
n A Society  of  <lentIcfmen,M  as  the  quaint  old 
tirf^page  descrihes  the  first  ^dtiors>  bas  proved 
a lasting  tradition.  /No  contributor  ims  ever 
been  invited  to  write  npaxi  a Bvibjeet;  which  he 
hwf  tiot  made  peculiarly  bis  own,  and  its  fiem»tiafi 
or  coqa>ratp  Was  lw»s  ever  lieenr  suffered  ta' inter- 
fere  with  the  honesty  of  (he  Work  /‘£)w  \ 

Editioix  of  the  E.vy  vcu»r  A:i*4A  Buitannxc  a at 
once  As^uniad,  and  baa  ftrfitl »/ 
maintawiedr  its  position  of 
pa n% ni  omi  t auOioii  tv  - Upon 
itsowrtplaiiex  and  in  itio wn 
fieUU  it  lias  absolutely  pa 
ooDipetitor ; iispiaiieftfiu 

its -field-  bre,  of 

its  PW»  creation,  for  no 
otJitjr  library  of  ref^r- 
cnee  has  ever  liceu  planned 
upon  s^o  compivhcriisire  ■& 
scale,-  or  constructed  with  so 

. . ^ iUrwUHT.  ««Af>CCV 

Mncouiproimsmg  n iletermmation  »•*«  otr  vAti 
to  make  the  very  best  possible  book  WAiliont 
eountitijg  the  cost.  Smaller  w orks  of  iisfe^iijee 
are  so  much  smaller  that  it  would  lie  grossly 
unfair*  even  to  tlie  best  of  thein*  tci  eomjKlre  them 
^ with  the:  ExcrcL'OfJKSU.i,  Britannic  a...  ‘■'/ 

These  Ary*  the  elementary  and  tahdispufed 
ciftitus  whkh  the  KmWi*wjEm\  BRirhSKiCA 
aihfcijs  for  itself.  The  «.pjeNtK>n  which  tUi8  >i*h 
inbiDotunent  presents  to  the.  reader's  ^ not 

Whether  wants  #he  fexercnoe^DtA  iKniTA^- 
N.icA. rather  than  somea  other  w'urk  of  its  sort— 
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there  are1  uo  other  ywks  of 
) i p vrtitit & ■$ be ri;  ly  Or  k At  til  1 % v$A  to  tl>ai  c| 
lift*  yi&dfcr  ouly  an  nferm&vc 

THE  Cr^TiUBIJTOilS 

'the  E^CYCU>iVKO{A  RimAVXfV-itj  i*  Hp  W-H 
known'  that  thi^  nnmmncoxnent  lieed  dp  no  more 
t tem  set  forth  the  rcdoerijr-m  in 
a*  me  effected  tyf-Tii# 

But  it  m ay  also  tie  of  in teiv 
eat  to  recai  I thrim  ftfefci  Vu 
tki^  woimectjdn " 

First,  The  work  ike 
product  of  the  greatest 
men  and  (test  writers  ot 
the  nmvUMUith  e^nturj. 
Amdng  those  who  give  the 
vnliimoa  their  prOfe'miitence 
.'{#&  such  men  as  Lord 
the  Rigid  Hon,  Jappes/ Bryce.:';;' 
the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Farrar,  the  Right  ilrni.  John 
Motley,  the  Right  I Io«.  Fo?de rick  Max-M  idler, 
Mtit thew  Arnold  and  Professor 
K;  R& j LAitkoster.  These  ore  but  a half-dozen 
among  the  great  writers  who  eontrih u ted  the 
htW  signed  ortieles.  Every  contHbifeV^ 
wu&  A^IectJfed  HI  hlply  Ire  cause  he  was  betto 
<puiijffed  towrito  on  his  \m  rtihuktr  mil* 
jeifi  than  any  tine  else  in  the  wcn'idy 
J&rrQtid.  lit  k&*,  perhaps,  been  eemt- 
luonlv  believed  that  the  EncVcms* 
irijfcfd  a. Bfe!T^>TOA  wa * essential if  a 
JEVritish  work  As  a matter  ot  htotf 
Inurd  retfs  M W^iele^  vr  ere  »^>nt  rib- 
nl^d'  ••; iuejndiiljg  W^h 
w*HA;i\own  writers  &$  Arthur  T.  iladtoy 
FrCtokid  of  Tale  ITbycrnty  Frau-  . 

ois  A WnlkEr,  lulu  jfr  evident  of. ;•. 

Iii&id iue  of  Teeluiobigy  > Pro fessitr  tri. rn nix  jtow~ 
edttiby  Director  of  the  U.  &C ' • X>yjwl . 
tory  ;■  Professor  C harles  A - Briggs,  of  A’liioh 
Theological  SendnarVv  Professor  J*J . A.  Row  h:  m\ 
i'i  Johns  Hupkm.s.  University  ; tTusiiu 
1 .dit^vriaa  v*t  Ihvrvapj  E. 

Of ' CmvCf?ity 

MH  . W hi  tela  tv  Ri-nE  Editor  of  the  V J'YnT 

5 V r ATofejtoe ' W ii Hahi  T*.  VV hitney *:vEAUds^ 

Cc^toty  Lticiibjaai-y  liiSeHoti- 
) tonty  C'afinV  L.nyig^s  ^euutor  >m<|  luVti^nah. 
TUvsc  /tto  y%5Uii.}d^:  of  vtin,*  Ajtuerieahv  ^h^v- 
w«:tvh  ix  t yv  Tw  (tohvd  in  > h»»  ’ Ejtt* jfCLOi^n tA 
tfeiTvVJttt  ip ft  v In  ihoft.  th-C  whuh*’  work  rr^irescnf h 
tin;  ^hiibu^jVfp  •#.• 

; : / , . • ' ,.  ; 
tf^L  The.  Es^vTUir'  a R(tnAy mc k 
eoi^hiitb5 ;il ly  it  b'l^k  E(>  i^ocd  with  enjoy  ukoiIv  ir< 
v*:i)  >t-  ,t  ti.Nk  ti.  )n\ . <>*M't.sah»>\i  i\*  slu  CmUhM  iiy 


VtJkHi 


btilliaut  ftyie  ni  h<«.  Hi^torv  of  ling  I and  ; ihn 


- review  of  the  life  ami  faietry  of  Keats^  .I.rp  S.witv 
b»irnef  ii*  ot  ibc  keenest  interest  ; ahd  the  article 
.:  by  Raliert  Euuis  Stcvett&on  Ls  as  d^lightiul  irdwl-' 
pi0-'0:  lim ;ifw$  eta  A rrhe  same  may  be  s^id  of  ih$ 

curitrilmtkuri  f>f  Mrs,  flstanplriy  VV^uiu  at 

KdWayrt  iSv^K^U  [laic;  of  iViiJccw  Lang.  Mf 
ffrant  Allen  asvI  of  sevires  of  ^tlierH, 

■’.  ‘'■tf.-Wf#'  ■■•<(€’■  &fi*A  <i  ktf  <>jf. -ft? ' ' iwfi(rih$iuH-- : * K1? ' 1 f.‘UV ' 

v r;-’.  Y -o'to V;f,#«oAa  pi?cTrtor.«:i>M  ..bHhri'vicM-JL. 

<<  '<1  • (•:■  ihtif  If)  Tht»  Tlco..^  i .v  '*  •*..  . 

:#VVfi«  ^ ?»'»<.{/■•  tV*  ^ > rA*'  ftwyt'A  it  iti  hi  k fit  lift  j*i  J<(i  it  Jffxi  rit^if 

■:  U n<  jtorh'itih  thou*  o*  M *#  py*; &***?  jr>t»r 

of  tfis-  MHitnbulwt  tQ  Ihc  Esnrci'fv&YnA 

AN  CRCrENT  NEED 

The  Ninth  Edition  of  the  E>'CTCL^r.f'.r*iji 
ttufTAN^rcA  is  the  largest  singkT venture  iha: 
any  publishing:  houae  ever  attempted^  octuallt. 
Costing  orfeg'^ivitKbOtyi  It  A»f.  nt<;  hzte 

than  ^JT,Oi)0  pages,  or  3<>J>00y0Uti  | mtiicd  wonle. 
and  IppKW  ilteiratiqiwA'.''.  The  me  re  ni2C  of 
Work  wae  jtVuough  fo  make  4 exjieiKsire.  F^irth^- 
more,  it  wa5  written  by  the  great  inert  o>  onr4a> 
— men  whose  writing!*  were  in  high  denmnd..  and 
Who  received  tor  their  ooutributt^ns  pinch  .to- if 

their  ivrticto$  had  beet)  sejtawitelt  pubiUh^d  ui 
the  fonu  of  a Imok 

late  Athtin'  liiaek.  head  i*f;  the"  i>f 

A &.C  Blftek.  {uiblisbet^ yrf  the 
ctontiPiA  Bfcn\%.v*ucAy  did  not  believe 
tiiat  the  NiiiHi  Edition  could  p^ibty 
rep^iy  the  immense  mitlay  it  mvudved, 
.Hjjd  he  fu*ld  out  his  eluire  In  the  bn^ir 
.4^8  in  ordiir  that  tiv  might  not  V 
: Vdtved  in  dieter.  lie-  i;.arur-/-  1 
Hevfeff  that  the  edUiop  wimlfl  jk\v 
way j but  i Uey  diii  uVt  I bin 4;  it  prudEnf 
tp  print  U gre?»t  rmriitwC  id  Tto- 

.work  whs  issued  u »»}  tut  iff' H; 
betoto  the  last  volume'  wfe  ^tobH^hedcft 
. ;tecainu  neccssAry-  U>  print,  nifrtvi-  •• 
drab  Simiu  theh  t>uc  valrnus 
;Tv-U  v ken  >m,.  jjgpi  j^*ss.  This  to,  of  csoo  w , 
pivCTracai  work,  and 
^uooilv  oxiieiieiv^^  tor  Hi  no 
other  btri?TiVftS^  Is  nlicre  so 
great  0 ditycrout'C  h'7l  ‘.veen  ■> 

^ :co:d  at  lU^Hlnctyon  ayi  a 
i a rgo  and  of 

pnwltiruoii  ou  u snuill . 
vHeiitoriifi  in  rbi>  j«>ihlvdilHg 
. bujjmc^  By  piMtUinj;  u 
wlndc  cdittovE  a-E  doue- 
bn-  7V  V '•*•'"  f-E,-  co.xi 

Tiidr  copy  no#  tontoryillt  f>^or  w 0 
o:*>i  tj« *» *. ! , .ui*}  ? It.*  l/iigor  th,E  offl- 
ttou,  t4r» v g tor  WiK  iig  iu>  ^arb  ind i vid \uyi  . 

Il*  \h \k  y>tiw] not  only  WV  The  cVlil ion  ii  nrvhv- 
but  WHir  pri Utii> g 

biuiltoiT  ^ rdy either  iu  K<irv}}*e 
ot  Atocfl’V,?V  ; ; '.  ■•'-/  1 V , '> 

. fihv..  jVobUeh^^ * Ext* tc toityg »iA 

lygTTvif^  kb;A  AV^is  &§?»  ^J-79..AA  ynd  yhott- 
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nislied  to  &t»y  obc  hr  Moists.  A*  & Cv.fifiiuikt^uljk- 
liters,  of!  Tmubm  a\\&  I&bn  burgh, 
tlr^  imuieaisi?  ATiui  uf '.■  ' *m  ifvy  #otk. 

These  *eu3  are  not  only  a ulho rued,  hul  are  printed 
and  jmhlisherl.  by  ■! e^i;: 

MONTHLY  fA.TMK^TS-.  ' 

Tlie  offer  made  by  The  Time*  is  not  achlwisSofl 
merely  u>  those  persons'  Wf}i#  -:eA^' vonveitieivMv' 
jHty  the  full  prmeat  one  time.  Upon  t?v»'  mvei|H  of 
£3. 10  (one  guinea),  the  bujEa^f  v rei&ftftfi 

li>  b«  paid  in  month};;  imsU-tJ 
»u e o ( s <•> V JO  p*no  o-irh > *.0i « 

ti>  till  in  the  unjor  form  , : 

which  appears  at  the  end  oj 

tbiicuinornioement.aod^niiU, 

- ..  I,  , , • k&.  C, 

Hi’ermipaiued  by  a c beipie.pr  other 
term  of  tgmiftoatce  of  $o,10,  tu  tluer  AmerntfUi 
Oftu-e  of  '77ie  lYwec '21hl  Broadway  { i>nn  Build- 
ing), JHe w York.  The  complete  set  4f  twenty- 
live  volume^  vriU  then  be  sent  to  tlie  pr^ndva^er, 
who  w?H  enjoy  the  use  of  the  Knot  era  }i\e m x 
BErr.AWXlCv^  while  he  is  paying  for  it. 

Tfte/na^Mt'.bF  sets  that  The  Time#  «*»  iu< 

America  is.  lumped*  amt  will  bo  distrihutyd  io  the 
order  v>f  ttpplie;ith.m.  Thu^  therefofcc,  who  Wjsk 
tosecmre  a :<>et  of  the  getmine  fec-YCt  op  p oz  i 
BiutA^^IcA  shajiblf  eiul  in  their  orders  ] < 

At  i b&  prices  pndAiptmtbe^etetma  of  ^iyniiemviio 
mm  \yi\o  sects  at  deny  liHnseff  the  p i It  >- 

iegB  of  po^essui^  uce  j jf>f  iu 

tfye  world.  ; \ v/\-\  /:  r 

.TUB  XEW  ^TBfBKMENT. 

! . lafyz*?1  pieniftire,  aa  making:  flic  Vifiv 


s anfe  oi  copies  were  .bought  by  people  who 
could,  without  iiicaiiveiiieiice*  pay  that  large 
srrnu  . had  to  resist  tlieit*  Uesho  to 

ieSA  the  most  fVtmou*  oC  rtiwl^ru  works-  They 
conlib  to  be  siire,  go  to  u library  from  time  fo 
time  and  consult,  t lie  work,  bo ( that  \«  an  iint± 
satisfactory  way  to  make  u*e  of  a book.  It  is 
like  going  to  tbo  ue4^t  river  bo  draw  water, 
fun l nowaday*  people  want  running  water  in 
Iheix  lion^.  There  W/,  in  fact,  urgent  need 
*>t  a work^aitthoribUiv(r:fH  the  ICsc v : u u'  f mA 
BejrAJS^j^A  at  a ?hddei>te  priqi\ 

a (*k£at  wvmttikir? 

A cheap  Hoitatnm  w-e?  not  at  all  tho  end  iti 
view,  ^udy  ii>%  It  yva^  not  at  first  t/»  see  lioW 
tlm  price  ccmbl  be  mat^iNAlly v f ndubcd,  wirbn.ut 
-•  -^0^-;  twskuig  an  inferior  article- 
• . Cvvo  Uiiiigs,  ho^everv  eonitl 

oiler  ( he  w< irk  at  less  t Im p- 

nnd,  the  w^rk  offered  <U- 

UJ*Ct  fH*»*CC^«*4  ••  • . ■ . , . •■ 
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zie  Wallace,  K.C.I.E.,  and  Arthur  T.  Had-  ture,  whether  in  Europe  or  America.  In  short, 
ley,  LL.D.,  President  of  Yale  University.  They  the  Supplement  will  maintain  the  same  position 
will  be  assisted  by  the  ablest  scholars  and  writers  of  paramount  authority  as  does  the  Encyc Lo- 
in every  department  of  art,  science,  and  litera-  PaEDIA  Britannica. 


A glance  at  a few  among  the  many  names  in  the  lists  of  purchasers  of  The  Times  issue  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  at  less  than  half  price,  shows  conclusively  how  widely  The  Times  offer 
has  been  appreciated.  The  numbers  after  the  names  show  the  sequence  in  which  the  orders  were 
received.  Men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life  have  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  example  is  one  that  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  many  in  the  United  States. 

HO.  OF  HO.  OP 

SUBSCRIBER  ORDER  SUBSCRIBER  OUttl 

Herbert  Spencer  ....  653  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Premier  . 13,021 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.  P.  . 2,873  Rudyard  Kipling  ....  13,083 

Lord  Kelvin  ....  3,009  Chief  Dinizulu  .....  13,863 

H.  S.  H.  Prince  Louis  of  Battenburg  3,080  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  13,892 

Alfred  A.  Rothschild.  3,262  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor  . 14,348 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Gerald  Balfour  . . ~ 5,805  James  Bryce,  M.P.  ....  15,099 

Princess  Louise,  daughter  of  the  Queen  5,812  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  15,436 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Curzon  7,535  The  Rajah  of  P&rlikhemide  16,393 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  ...  . 7,975  D’Oyly  Carte  ....  16,904 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven  . 9,210  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter  17,917 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  . 9,826  Friedrich  Krupp  (Krupp  Gun  Works)  . 20,020 

His  Highness  Thakore  Sahib  of  Gondal  12,953  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  . 20,303 

The  Times  has  no  doubt  that  the  purchasers  in  America  will  be  equally  notable. 

Sets  of  the  work  in  the  different  styles  of  binding  may  be  examined  at  the  American  Office  of 
The  Times , Room  313,  No.  290  Broadway  (Dun  Building),  New  York. 

A Table  of  the  Principal  Contents  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  a Pamphlet  con- 
taining Specimen  Pages,  Coloured  Plates,  and  Brief  Extracts  from  the  Work,  will  be  sent,  free,  upon 
application  to  the  American  Office  of  The  Times , 290  Broadway,  New  York. 


Prices  for  Cash  Payments 

Cloth  Binding,  $82.45  (£17)  [the  Publishers’  price  was 
£37],  and  with  the  Bookcase,  $97.00  (£ao). 

Half  Morocco.  $101.85  (£21)  [the  Publishers’  price  was 
£45],  and  with  the  Bookcase  $116.40  (£24). 

Pull  Morocco,  $135.80  (£28),  Full  Oilt  Edges,  a sumptuous 
binding,  fitted  for  the  richest  collection  [the  Publishers’ 
price  was  £65],  and  with  the  Bookcase,  $150.35 
(£31). 

NOTE.  — If  the  Purchaser  sends  a cheque  for  the  full 
amount  at  the  cash  price  shown  above , he  will  effect  a saving  of 
25  cents  (one  shilling)  on  even/  $5-10  {guinea),  and  no  Order 
Form  need  be  used.  The  Form  which  follows  is  for  the  use  of 
purchasers  who  prefer  to  make  monthly  payments. 


Prices  for  Monthly  Payments 

Five  Dollars  and  Ten  Cents  (one  guinea)  to  be  sent  with 
order , nothing  more  to  be  paid  until  25  volumes  have  been 
delivered , all  at  one  time , to  the  purchaser. 

Cloth  Binding,  17  Monthly  Payments  of  $5.10  (one 
guinea) each,  or  with  Bookcase,  20  Mouthly  Payments  of 
$5.10  each. 

Half  Morocco  Binding  (which  we  recommend).  21  Monthly 
Payments  of  $5.10  (one  guinea)  each,  or  with  the  Book- 
case, 24  Monthly  Payments  of  $5.20  (one  guinea)  each. 

Pull  /lorocco  Binding  < the  best  }>ossiMe  binding),  28 
Monthly  Payments  of  $5.10  (one  guinea)  each,  or  with 
the  Bookcase,  31  Monthly  Payments  of  $5.10  each. 


AMERICAN  OFFICE  of  Ebe  Gimee  (London);  290  Beoadwat,  New  Yoee.  [Date] 


I enclose  $5.10  (One  Guinea).  Please  send  me  ’'The  Times” 


Issue  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (9th  Edition)  bound  in 


1 


Cloth,  price  $86.70  (17  Guineas),  ) Strike  out 

Half  n orocco,  price  $107.10  (21  Guineas),  { fro  of 
Pull  Morocco,  price  $142.80  (28  Guineas), ) these  lines. 


the  balance  of  which  sum  I agree  to  pay  you,  or  anyone  you  appoint,  at  the  rate  of  $5.10  (One  Guinea)  a month;  my  next  pay- 
ment to  be  upon  delivery  of  the  complete  25  volumes,  and  my  succeeding  payments  on  the  corresponding  day  of  esch  mouth 
following.  Until  such  payments  are  complete  I engage  that  the  set,  not  being  my  property,  shall  not  be  disposed  of  by  sale  or 
otherwise.  I further  agree  that  if,  owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances,  of  which  you  shall  be  the  judge,  the  volumes  cannot  be 
delivered,  the  return  of  the  deposit  of  $5.  JO  (One  Guinea)  to  me  jhall  cancel  this  agreement. 


Please  also  send  a REVOLVING  BOOKCASE,  for  which  I agree  to  make  three  further  monthly  j Strike  out  if  Bookeam 
payments  of  $6.10  (One  Guinea)  each,  after  the  payments  for  the  book  are  completed.  ( not  desired 

[Signed] — 

[Address] 

Please  address  the  package  to 

If  books  are  to  be  delivered  beyond  Greater  New  York,  ) 

the  purchaser  should  add  here  full  shipping  directions,  > — — — 

whether  to  be  forwarded  by  freight  or  express.  o ) 
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New  Publications 


JUDEA:  From  Cyrus  to  Titus,  537  B.C.-70  A.D. 

By  Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer,  Author  of  “My  Scrapbook  of  the  French  Revolution,” 
“ Spain  in  the  19th  Century,”  “Italy  in  the  19th  Century,”  “ Europe  in  Africa  in  the  19th 
Century.”  “ England  in  the  19th  Century,”  “Russia  and  Turkey  in  the  19th  Century,”  and 
“ France  in  the  19th  Century.”  Crown  8vo.  $2.50. 

This  is  a clear  and  interesting  narrative  of  the  political  vicissitudes,  religious  experiences,  and  social  condition  of  the 
people  of  J udea  for  six  hundred  years. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WIZARD 

By  Mary  Imlay  Taylor,  Author  of  “On  the  Red  Staircase,”  “An  Imperial  Lover,”  “A 
Yankee  Volunteer."  i2mo.  $1.25. 

Court  life  in  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  political  intrigue,  \>opular  superstition,  and  the  old  tale  of 
love,  passion,  and  am  bit  ion— these  are  the  elements  which  Miss  Taylor  has  woven  into  a romance  whose  dramatic 
power  and  picturesqueness  will  entrance  every  reader. 

TiVO  NEW  BOOKS  BY  MISS  MARGARET  W.  MORLEY 


THE  BEE  PEOPLE 

With  many  illustrations.  i2mo.  $1.25. 

*A  charming,  instructive,  and  useful  little  volume, 
which  can  be  cordially  recommended  to  young  folks.” — 
Boston  Glob*. 


THE  HONEY-MAKERS 

With  many  illustrations.  i2mo.  $1.50. 

It  is  a work  full  of  quaint  learning  and  lively  interest, 
intended  for  adults  as  The  Bet  People  for  children. 


TALES  OF  AN  OLD  CHATEAU 

By  Marguerite  Bouvet,  Author  of  “ Sweet  William,”  “ My  Lady,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  Helen 
Maitland  Armstrong.  i6mo.  $1.25. 

Miss  Bouvet  here  puts  into  the  mouth  of  an  aristocratic  old  French  lady  some  touching  tales  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  scenes  being  those  through  which  she  herself  lias  passed.  Miss  Armstrong’s  distinguished  and  deli- 
cate style  is  shown  at  its  best  in  the  beautiful  drawings  with  which  the  text  is  profusely  illustrated. 

ON  GENERAL  THOMAS’S  STAFF 

A new  volume  of  “ The  Young  Kentuckians  Series.”  By  Byron  A.  Dunn,  Author  of  “ General 
Nelson’s  Scout.”  Illustrated.  i2mo.  §1.25. 

A continuation  of  “ General  Nelson’s  Scout,”  which  may  be  read  as  an  independent  narrative. 

“ Certainly  no  novel  that  lias  come  under  my  observation  can  compare  in  vivid  interest  and  real  couleur  locale 
with  this  book.” — Henry  Haynie,  in  The  Boston  Times. 

A GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

By  Mary  Fisher,  Author  of  “A  Group  of  French  Critics.”  121110.  Gilt  top,  deckle  edges.  $1.50. 

The  work  is  critical  and  biographical.  It  begins  with  an  estimate  of  our  national  literature  as  a whole,  and  its 
scope  includes  the  entire  field  of  American  polite  literature. 

THOSE  DALE  GIRLS 

By  Frances  Wes  ion  Carkuth.  i2mo.  Illustrated.  $1.25. 

“ Many  are  the  delightful  stories  written  of  girls  who  are  forced  to  battle  with  the  world,  but  few  arc  so  vigorous 
and  spirited  as  this  narrative.  ” — St,  Paul  Globe. 

THE  DEAR  IRISH  GIRL 

By  Katharine  Tynan.  i2mo.  $1.50. 

A charming  story,  in  which  the  central  figure  is  a winsome  Irish  maiden  of  gentle  birth. 

“ It  has  delightful  bits  of  character,  quaint  pictures  of  places  and  people,  the  true  Irish  atmosphere  of  sunny 
innocence  and  quick  mirthfulness,  the  social  ease  and  insoncianre,  the  ready  wit  which  is  not  to  be  analyzed — 
all  the  characters  we  look  for  are  there.” — The  H’orhi,  London,  Lng. 


THE  CITY  OF  DREADFUL 
NIGHT,  and  Other  Poems 

Being  a Selection  from  the  Poetical  Works  of 
James  Thomson  (“  B.V.”).  i6mo.  Gilt  top, 
uncut  edges.  $1.25. 


MOMENTS  WITH  ART: 

Short  Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse  for  Lovers 
of  Art.  Collected  and  arranged  by  J.  K.  P.  D. 
i6mo.  Gilt  top,  deckle  edges,  uniform  with 
“Musical  Moments.”  $1.00. 


Tor  sale  by  booksellers  generally,  or  :uill  be  seal,  postpaid , on  receipt  of  price  bv  the  publishers , 

A.  C.  McCLURG  & CO.,  CHICAGO 
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THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY 

By  Lewis  Melville.  With  portraits,  facsimile  of  handwriting,  and  several  drawings,  now  printed  for  the 
first  time.  In  two  volumes,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  gilt,  $10.00. 

Although  five-and-thirtv  years  have  passed  since  his  death,  until  now  there  has  never  been  published  a life  of  Thackeray  which 
has  had  any  pretensions  to  finality.  The  present  work  has  been  written  to  fill  this  void  in  the  literary  history  of  the  century.  It  is 
a complete  record  of  the  career  of  the  great  novelist,  and  throws  many  new  lights  upon  his  private  as  w’ell  as  his  public  life. 
Thackeray  is  presented  as  novelist,  poet,  artist,  and  art  critic,  and  his  friendships  and  tastes  are  recorded. 

SIR  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN.  His  Life  Story,  with  Letters  and  Reminiscences.  By  Arthur 
Lawrence.  With  many  illustrations.  Svo,  cloth.  $3.50. 

This  is  the  authorized  biography  of  the  great  composer.  It  has  been  prepared  under  his  personal  supervision  and  revised  by 
him  in  proof.  It  contains  many  of  his  letters  and  much  intimate  personal  matter  of  great  interest. 

GEORGE  ADE 

FABLES  IN  SLANG.  By  the  author  of  “Artie,”  “ Doc’  Horne,”  and  “ Pink  Marsh.”  With  twenty- 
five  full-page  illustrations  by  Clyde  J.  Newman.  i8mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

AMELIA  E.  BARR 

WAS  IT  RIGHT  TO  FORGIVE?  By  the  author  of  “ A Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,”  etc.  121110,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Mrs.  Barr  considers  this  new  novel  as  quite  the  best  of  her  recent  work.  It  is  characterized  by  the  same  skilful  handling  and 
interesting  love  story  that  have  made  her  other  books  popular. 

GUY  BOOTHBY 

LOVE  MADE  MANIFEST.  By  the  author  of  “ Dr.  Nikola,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  Lucy  Kemp- Welch. 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Mr.  Boothby  is  already  too  well  known  to  need  any  introduction  here.  His  new  story  is  as  thrillingly  interesting  as  anything 
he  has  done. 

MARY  HARTWELL  CATHERWOOD 

SPANISH  PEGGY.  By  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.  Illustrated  by  J.  C.  Leyendecker.  4to, 
cloth,  $2.00. 

A story  of  young  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  life  in  New  Salem,  Illinois.  A pretty,  romantic  love  story,  which  will  serve  as  an 
admirable  book  for  Christmas  and  the  holidays. 

ROBERT  HICHENS 

THE  SLAVE:  A Romance.  By  the  author  of  “The  Londoners,”  “Flames,”  “A  Green  Carnation,” 
etc.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

MRS.  SCHUYLER  CROWNINSHIELD 

SAN  ISIDRO.  By  Mrs.  Schuyler  Crowninshield.  i2mo,  doth,  $1.50. 

A romance  of  the  early  part  of  the  century  in  the  West  Indies.  It  shows  all  the  vivid  coloring  of  the  islands  and  scenes  in 
which  Mrs.  Crowninshield  is  so  much  at  home. 

COULSON  KERNAHAN 

SCOUNDRELS  & CO.f  LIMITED.  By  Coulson  Kernahan.  i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

An  exciting  story  of  a company  of  scoundrels  organized  for  criminal  purposes.  It  is  very  exciting,  full  of  action  and  incident. 

VIOLET  HUNT 

THE  HUMAN  INTEREST.  A Study  in  Incompatibilities.  By  Violet  Hunt.  121110.  cloth,  $1. 25. 

A light  and  very  amusing  novel,  written  in  a brilliant,  epigrammatic  style.  It  is  in  do  sense  a problem  storv,  and  is  intended 
for  entertainment  alone. 

ARTHUR  MORRISON 

TO  LONDON  TOWN.  By  the  author  of  “ A Child  of  the  Jago.”  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Morrison  .is  recognized  as  not  only  the  best-informed,  but  the  most  dramatic  writer  on  life  in  the  Whitechapel  district  in 
London.  His  previous  books  have  attracted  wide  attention,  and  this  present  volume  is  in  a sense  a continuation  of  the  pictures  pre- 
sented in  them. 

MARIA  LOUISE  POOL 

A WIDOWER  AND  SOME  SPINSTERS.  By  Maria  Louise  Poor,.  With  a Memoir  and  Por- 
traits. i2mo,  cloth,  uniform  with  “ A Golden  Sorrow  ” and  “ Sand  ’n’  Bushes,”  $1.50. 

E.  H.  COOPER 

RESOLVED  TO  BE  RICH.  By  Edward  H.  Cooper.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Mr.  Cooper  achieved  considerable  reputation  through  his  brilliant  story  entitled  “The  Marchioness  Against  the  County.*’ 
Since  then  he  has  published  a book  of  short  stories  only.  This  new  novel  is  likely  to  give  him  a firm  position  before  the  reading  public. 


HERBERT  S.  STONE  & CO.,  Chicago  and  New  York 
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mtrifmhms  frotn  ih*  aChst-  wit*>' 


wotki  v ne  \v  spape  r-iniagn: 


lesidc*  jKt  Vv.aifirTtJ.v^r.' 
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*VC«  in  thfc  yGu?<e  iVufkhv 
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i?  irwdc1  t'uappcal  v>  Hit.  average  Uiirtj  »iu<J  Uctrp  lum  fnfiy  .i'in’vsaVt  ut  ey^ryity’tig  *:>f  on|»urtu< 


OUTING”  FOR  NOVEMBER 


s*s»  NOW  ON  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  NEWS-STANDS 


the-  iicferrd wlet^d  nuthoritv  on  Football, 
pretu-m*  it  ~ F 0 RECAST  OF  THE 
SEASONS  .... 

contriHufes  itri  oWe  ’'article’  '-an'  *THE 
PROSPECTS  FOR  INTER  COIXE- 
GL4.TE  ROWING.” 

* gives  in  iii.v  tSsM.it  breezy  s-ivlc 

pq  I V - the  results  of  THE  lN- 

^ J TERN  ATION  AL  RACES/' 

HILLS*"  bv  hank  H.  Kisiecn.  An  article 

‘ The  Wind  Jammers,” 

otlter  .tinb'l^:  rtniv’tes-  on  every  leading  aim- 


Walter  Camp 
Chase  Mellen 


2S  prr  j&r  J friri  f>/‘  1i Str  lpnW*shrrn 

THE  OUTING  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

239-241  Filth  * Avenue,  New  York 


ITEMS  OF 
INTEREST 


; . i . i'  - , i ♦ v-  ;•.  i i*.  mv 
.*,'4  .i’ti'v 


ThC  ■ T'lTiSiJT'iT  ■ 

MTte  ii'.-r  tfiisjt’hicf  htc*s? 

? tj  ( t T k ’ \ I,1 1*  fv  o I 

?{f I v,  Af  k ■ />i  iTM 

. , :\ft\V  : • ■!/ 

•■<  -:■:■.■ 

■ i * 1 i'.i<  i ;-,k  J »f? 

5.  UEUGTON. 


NO  WORK  I 

PIE,  PULPIT, 


i Rv  PGO- 
n,<  PRESS, 


IT  CERT  A INLY  )$  m 

ACHIEVEMENT 

:.n  "{\w  nineteen  i ii 

CBN  fURY. 


UPON  REQUEST 

y;o  \v$i  Hill  p4j- 

fir  • U;n  h the  WOKK,  t?tc 

AtOttESr  PRICE.  -it^J 
EASY  TERMS  vjT  pav^ 

nv-rp  \yfmn  \\fi  Tf<r\v -oiler. 


McClure 
Tissot  Co, 

441  Easi  25Ui.  Street 
New  York  Ciiy  • 
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HISTORY 


An  opportunity  to  add 
works  of  merit.  In  a con- 
venient way,  to  you r library 


The  interest  in  History  and  Biography  at  the  present  time  is  pronounced.  No 
class  of  reading  is  more  interesting,  none  more  instructive.  Knowing  many  readers 
of  Harper  s would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  place  in  their  libraries  historical 
publications  of  recognized  value,  we  make  this  offer. 


You  May  Select 


any  of  the  works  listed  below,  and  upon  request  we  will  forward  them  to  you  charges 
prepaid.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  such  publications  as  you  select  are  for- 
warded for  approval,  and  unless  you  desire  to  retain  them  you  are  to  return  at  our 
expense.  For  the  works  retained  you  are  to  remit  the  small  amount  specified  for 
each  publication  until  paid  for. 

The  list  is  a remarkable  one9  since  it 
includes  9 works  by  historians  of  note 

FHWARH  niR  RO  N History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
LUYYAIMi  KjID  DU  W Empire.  Notes  by  Dean  Milman,  M.  Guirot.  and 
Dr.  William  Smith.  Over  4000  pages,  8vo  size.  Six  attractive  volumes.  Special 
Library  Edition.  One  Dollar  a Month  for  12  Months . 

JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN 

tory  of  this  great  people.  The  reputation  it  enjoys  is  a guarantee  of  its  merit.  About 
3000  pages,  8vo  size,  with  maps.  Four  volumes,  substantially  bound. 

One  Dollar  a Month  for  10  Months. 

r\Zll/|r)  HDMF  History  Of  England,  From  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar 
\J  l \ 1 1 \J  I1VJ1  I G to  tbe  Abdication  of  James  II.  Over  3500  pages,  Svo  size. 
Six  volumes.  Special  Library  Edition.  One  Dollar  a Month  for  12  Months. 

JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN 

of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  and  settlement.” — C.  K.  Adams.  434  pages,  8vo  size,  with 
maps.  One  volume  bound  in  calf.  One  Dollar  a Month  for  Only  3 Months . 

THOMAS  BABINGTON  MACAULAY 

From  the  Accession  of  James  II.  The  most  brilliant  and  the  most  popular  of  all  Eng- 
lish histories.  About  3000  pages,  8vo  size.  Five  volumes.  Special  Library  Edition. 

One  Dollar  a Month  for  10  Months . 

ALEXANDER  WILLIAM  KINGLAKE 

Its  Origin  ; Its  Progress  down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  About  3000 pages.  121110 
size,  maps,  plans.  Six  volumes.  One  Dollar  a Month  for  12  Months . 

IAMFS  RARNFS  Nava*  Actions  of  the  War  of  181a.  An  excep- 

0/11  11—0  U/  li\li  L J tional  book  with  twenty-one  illustrations  in  color  by 


Carlton  T.  Chapman. 


263  pages,  8vo  size.  One  volume. 

50  Cents  for  First  Month  and  One  Dollar  for  4 Months. 

HF1  MI1TH  Mm  TUF  The  Franco-German  War  of  1870. 

IILL1MU  1 II  1 IULI  l\L  Xhis  book  will  ever  remain  as  the  standard 
one  upon  this  great  war.” — Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.  432  pages. 
Svo  size,  with  portrait  and  map.  One  volume.  One  Dollar  a Month  for  3 Months. 

nmir.l  AS  CAMPRFI  I The  Puritans  of  Holland.  England. 

UUUULaa  CAIMrDLLL  and  America.  A work  full  of  inters 
Over  1000  pages,  Svo  size.  Two  volumes.  One  Dollar  a Month  for  5 Months. 

These  9 publications  deserve  a place  in  every  library  in  tbe  land, 
and  this  offer  will  certainly  place  them  in  many  bonies. 

HARPER’S  HISTORY  CLUB,  142  Fifth  Ave„  New  York 
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HARPER'S  MA  GAZISE  ADVERT  IS  EE 


Digitized  by 


Go  igle 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


A LIST  TO  CHOOSE  FALL  READING  FROM 


4 charming  monographs,  giv- 
jw  ing  a personal  introdtichon 
- • to  the  life  and  Acting*  of 
themosk  notable  English  authors.; 


John  Morley,  Editor 


Eapfv  hibgraphy  is  from  the  pen 
of  the  man  best  fitted  to  write 
upoh  The  apt hor  and  his  work. 


The.  entire  collection,  has  been 
edited  by  ).m,\  .Uout.fcv,  the  one 
niahy^Hif  ^nrferstandii  best  the  re.* 

supervision. 

As  examples,  the  story  of 
Charles  Oickenss  life  and  his  Work 
was  prepared  by  .Adolphus  Will- 
iam Ward,  that  of  Sir  Waiter 
Scott  by  Richard  H.  Hutton,  and 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray  by 
Anthony  Trollope. 


J‘*l*  v AUlri  I V 

PORTRAIT  EDIT  JON 

Thirteen  Volumes.  Thirty  mine  Bi- 
ographies.  Bound  in  Buckram.  Print- 
ed De  Luxe  Labels-  Sold  by  Subscrip- 
tion only.  ■ • _ 

The  following  shows  arrangement 


Tire. work  is  excellently  printed, 
uncut  edges,  amply  illustrated  with 
and;,  bound  iu  linen  buck- 
ram with  dr  luxe  labels;. 


The  price  is  imiilesp  and  may  be 
paid  in  t>nval!  monthly  payments 
if  desired.  Complete  particulars 
forwarded  upon  request. 


HARPER’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  CLUB.  iU 


Ave.,  New  York 
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A YEAR 


A COPY 


A New  and  Powerful  Novel:  ELEANOR 

By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 

Author  of  “ Robert  Elsmere/'  “ Marcella/’  etc, 

The  ilicnu*  of  this  uTM;itec/.ul -story  is  based  on  the  deep  » ur umts  swaying  the 
aofl  ^htlcal  though*; t'hfs'  ge ner$t iaa /. . The,-  romance  is  as*  min*)T>>ne 
of  passion  as  *.»i'  it-nowi  Tauii,  ;> »m I.  so  doth,  is  a waste  rlid'  portrayal  of  the  ncv^r-en'tmy 
jCiAnfltet  ■.between  the  <‘W  and  the  peiv  To  o*f#£r-  .t>>^cotreCtH^  represen t the  atmosphere1 
of  tire  story.  The  pictures  are  from  studies  made  In  Italy  by  Albert  Sterner. 


Rudyard 

Kipling 


has  gatheyr-d  togerher  some  of  his 
observations  of  life  and  manners 
in  V-rnMia  under  the  to.h-  m 

A Winter's  Note-Book 

"rcfriyh  iril!  hfrp^ir  m un'ftdy 

an  d IjVim  i r»g^ 
>jy;4tra;«,c*  nh*>  i>avv  marie 
visiis  UV  tije  jo^tik|t;.s.v  dt^entredv 


“The  Man  that  Corrupted  Had  ley  burg” 

By  Mark  Twain 

With  Illustrations  by  Lucius  Hitchcock,  will  appear  in  the  Christmas  number, 

The  Mantle  of  Elijah 

By  I*  Zangwiil,  Author  of  “ The  Children 

Arc  .import . nit  vind  *Iro ?ri At [c  teaiur*;  *./  ■?  iiiv sfOWt  U>.  the  e-mi*.  Hit  -»».k  pi . *'»»’  b«- :•  > yv  h.ir- 
• P O--.  m whh  ! , < . .r.n.^jr  d<^.U  tn  'Ui-UT'y  jjjH$  :Hi  $*jpffc  ■>.»(  q|| 

l^hsi/of . .on r THy  novel  to  fdf«?r/Hy  tWf-s :dj  .^v  jfUy 

' •••  i*r..HhuTivPi  ;m-  hvv.v  .nw  p - \ • — - m J ffl  m \L  \ % i N E jiJldnvttrs  •.*:•;•  r.ione 

* The  story  wilfte  profusely  illustrated  by  Louis  Loeb. 


A Novel 


h*  Rians  Xjuziy  t a nr  thus  B&. 


BlGYCLb  Ur  vat  MAY,  By  Frank  R.  Stockton 

a summer  story  whose  {Jenend  character  is  indicated  in  its  title.  For  the  rest, 
lively  rgmapce  ih  Mr  St<'»cktOfi^  most  humoroks  veirh  and  full  of  amusing.  and 
he  surprise*. 

MICHEL  AND  ANGELE.  By  Gilbert  Parker 

’tewing  little  love-story'  with  the  scene  laid  in  the  Charm*!  Islands 


8y  Archibald  R.  CoJqtthmity 

A serj«s’;'.Qf  most  interesting  papers  winch  embody  the  results  .oi  fr|s  ohservauons 
durin^a  reeeiuirip  thfohgfv  the y*ti>t  Asiatic" Another  series  of 
papers',  treating  of  alTOrs  in  the  Far  East  unit 

■ WHITE  MAN’S  ASIA 

By  Poaltney  Bigelow 

The  author  of i(  White  ManCAfrica  tvfflgo  as  thoroughly  imo 
the  questions  nowahectnig  Asia  as  he  dal  iirhrs  previous  book 
on  the  Dark  Continent.  He  wJH  contrast  Uu*  lirpish  aed 
German  colonial  systems -us'hj^  Singapore  aikt  Ibmg-K 
KabCUcnv  Und  Wci-IL».nWci  as  exanypies  - lUvt  boia  froth 
vAlt|ai.i^fe  ons  forou^  o wtr  wdr^lk  the  PbiUppmes 


UNDER  THE  VULTURE  S WING 


V By  Julian  Ralph 

; is  the AjtlF  oi  (fhe  M Several  arttles  written  by  this  master  of 
descriptive  style  on  places  and  events  to  IhtiuL  He  teds  of 
the  hie  and  pleasures  eh  the  people  in  the  ft>li  years 
of  the! r spr row  arid  lifer) M (fssness  ai  t he  X une  oft !>-♦*.  triage* 


SPORT  AND  ADVENTURE  AMONG  THE  ANDES 


By  Sir  Martin  Cartway 

These  interesting  papers,  some  of  which  have  already  appeared : in  live  fuiges  of  the 
MAGAZINE,  treat  rather  of  the  sport  and  advefUuhe  of  inoumuin  dimbuig  than  of  the 
sclent  die  purposewhtch  led  u>  the  uniierlaktng.  T hi  -5  tegipri  >)f  $#jii  ti  ca  is  a urw 

one  to  explorers, . and  is  rich  in  material  lor  doscopoeu  and  illustration 

Other  a r tides  of  travel  ^d^yejfitriife:  ^ fri>rr<  t\me  to  time 

inayLmly  be  Sitggested.hy  their  titles  C’VLiteyarV  Landm&eks  at*  X.lxhwi 
a.ml *•  by  Laurence  ttuitort  l y*  Crossing  the  Oee;*i>  a 
hi  :*bSome- Days  in  Shapghai,"  by  A,  A.  Hayes*  the  Wjiier- 

slisrTof  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Hitler i ■' "'  A Hidden . Republic^ ’ by  Lucie  Purdy  ; yXife 

.Serpent  Worshippers; r<  bv  tey.  VV;H,  Tribe  ; The  Km peror  oi  japan,  fev 
■Wv'K.;:<Jr}f(^  , ■ ••  ' - '•  •;' 


E.mniRJ  MA<.A/U srl?  AnVRRTlSBfL 


30 


THE  short  fiction'  for doming .j&arf  J&i  mr lode  some  of  the  hfc>t  stories  of  the 
, time,  with  iltu^trationi  fry  the  Viewer,  artist?  of  the  day,  Miss  Virginia  Frazier 
Boyle  will  contribute.  more  of  her  intensely  i me  resting 

DEVIL  TALES 

which  she  Las  so  sympathetically  adapted-  from  .actual  negro  r 
suyersLtirmv  and  raeh  paper  wii!  be  profusely  illustrated  fry 
A/  B.  Frost/  -There  will  also  appear,. in-  pady  issue*,  merit 


STORIES  OF  INDIAN  LIFE 


By  Miss  A nge!  de  Gwa 

These  naive  tales  oi  the  North  ' American  imhan  assume 
csjKCiai  val  ue  anti  importance  'n  a n the  Uet  of  ifrc«r  being 
written  by  a rnhtc  he  mm  gif?.  ..It  fe  also  otir  yjrj;vdrger 
announce  a number  of  . . '*  ‘ V v.;.  T\  y 


STORIES  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
“MANY  CARGOES" 


Mr.-  W.  W<  Jacobs  has  v»tm  iFip.  attention  OTA 

t>v  t»is  4«afnt  bofttar  and  queer  mnc^iGSb  These  new 

stories  sn&'ii i bis  bajipitst  y<eio.  •'  <if. 

natitri?.  but  still  in  U)«  held  of  tutiftorY  trill  be 


MORE  DONEGAL  TALES 


By  Mac M&mis 

who  now  ranks  foremost  among  -oK-y-irHyr* ierf  Irish  life  These  tains 
will  b^.'iHu$tn*fal  by.  A.  L otir^y at  *iu-.rt 
fiction  wIh\$o -names  wti'i  appear  p?  early  issuer  are  Owen  Whiter^ 
Frederic  Remin«tbft,  Capt.  Wm.  E.  Cairnes,  Dr.  C.  W.  Oo^fe, 
Stephen  CraneJ  *m  Marie  Van-  Y^rst.  Of  y^*.Nc;aj  and  rimmy 
hitey$$c$1M  *x  ,*•'  ■ . 

GEORGE  W.  STEEVENS 

on  the  prr^rc^  td  uv  t)ie  Th\t>i;v^L.  ''  Mr\  js now  m 

So^h  Africa  0i\K-i *.'  p? 


PROGRESS  OP  SCIENCE  in  EUROPE 


;ts  tfrtt  ffrmfre  that  have  freeii  fry  Dr.  Henry 

Sjnftfcr \VifIiam&«  Jo  ri;m-e  ariicte^  he  *118  rmi  vivurH.ond-  >n  u pop- 
friar  stjyfc  itisv  rfr.u  the  Europe  aa  -v  yey*?-.  loo-*:-  from  -i:uag  lor  Urn 
adVtincumciiCof  vji|o'«>  branches  ni  m dutm^  omu  m y^ar? 


WALKS  AND  TALKS  WITH  TOLSTOI 


By  the  Ho tii  Andrew  0.  White 

L 't/ N(fr  .dfftejc  W&5C  tllf^'  V^liiam^  its  A Similar  jutjter 

Rft?  wifritit  e po fy  he  men- 

hfrt£  hr  tirtwizs'  yoi  the  E^t fret id:  J ri>prbyeHieni  oi 
fry' Charles  M.  RoWt*$«>f* ; ' /•:■/.• ::  ' ■ . -..  -'■••  . 

%vt*frutohy  vd-  I * mtfrf  n # L a f >met , t>v  v \ . •*  y 
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HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Publishers,  Franklin  Siqu^ps,  :!^v;V. 


A YEAR 


A COPY 
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Harper  & Brothers’  N ew  Books 


Two  Publications  of  Immediate  Interest 
and  of  Permanent  Value 


The  Tragedy  of  Dreyfus  Q.  W.  Steevens 

As  a complete  and  convenient  record  of  the  entire  Dreyfus  affair,  from 
1894  to  1899,  there  are  many  who  will  welcome  this  book  by  the  well-known 
author  of  “ With  Kitchener  to  Khartum,”  the  man  who,  to  quote  from  The 
Bookman , “ is  perhaps  the  most  keen-sighted  observer  of  living  newspaper 
correspondents,  and  whose  reputation  has  extended  from  journalism  into 
literature.”  The  period  from  Dreyfus’s  arrest  up  to  the  order  for  revision  is 
covered  in  a brief  resume , and  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
dramatic  description  of  the  trial  at  Rennes  and  to  a discussion  of  its  effect 
on  France.  The  opening  chapter  gives  the  facts  with  greater  exactness  than 
has  hitherto  been  possible,  and  the  appendix  includes  the  most  important 
documents  laid  before  the  Court  of  Cassation.  The  scenes  that  occurred 
during  the  trial,  and  the  unique  personalities  who  were  the  prominent  figures 
in  it,  are  described  in  chapters  of  the  greatest  dramatic  interest.  Mr. 
Steevens  has  not  obscured  his  narrative  with  the  minor  details  of  the  case, 
but  shows  clearly  the  methods  of  proof  and  evidence  current  in  French 
courts,  and  the  main  issues  on  which  the  trial  turned. 

Illustrated  with  Frontispiece  Portrait  and  Facsimile  of  the  Bordereau.  288 
Pages.  Post  Svo , Cloth , Ornamental \ Si  2j. 

To-Morrow  in  Cuba  Charles  M.  Pepper 

Mr.  Pepper  is  admirably  equipped  by  personal  investigation  and  by  wide 
reading  for  the  task  he  has  set  himself,  and  his  book  is  both  well  conceived 
and  ably  written.  The  general  plan  of  his  treatment  of  the  various  elements 
in  the  problem  of  such  vital  interest  to  Americans  to-day  includes  a careful 
historical  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  island  under  Spanish  rule;  a picture 
of  it  during  the  war,  and  an  account  of  the  subsequent  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion—both  drawn  from  his  personal  experience  as  a special  correspondent. 
And,  lastly,  speaking  with  the  authority  born  of  his  sound  knowledge  of  the 
past  and  present  of  the  island,  he  tells  what  we  may  expect  for  the  future 
from  the  present  population — Spaniards,  Cubans,  and  Negroes — and  gives  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  lines  along  which  the  most  important  progress  will  be 
made  during  the  years  to  come. 

With  Map.  j8o  pages.  Croton  8vo,  Cloth , $2  00. 
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In  “ The  Monster,”  which  gives  the  title  to  this  collection  of  stories,  the 
author  of  “The  Red  Badge  of  Courage”  turned  his  attention  for  the  first 
time  to  American  country  life,  and  reproduced,  with  the  vividness  and  fidelity 
that  characterized  his  former  works,  the  life  and  atmosphere  of  a rural 
American  town.  Mr.  Crane  has  given  no  more  striking  evidence  of  his  ver- 
satile genius  than  this  story,  which  has  all  the  haunting  effect  of  Poe’s  most 
fanciful  tales,  and  yet  is  absolutely  true  to  real  life.  In  addition  to  “The 
Monster,”  the  volume  includes  “The  Blue  Hotel”  and  “His  New  Mittens,” 
the  latter  being  a study  of  child-life  of  the  same  character  as  the  “ Whilom- 
ville  Stories  ” now  appearing  in  this  Magazine. 

Illustrated  by  Peter  Newell  and  Others . About  230  pages.  Post  8vo%  Cloth , 
Ornamental \ Si  30. 

Wotan,  Siegfried,  and  Briinnhilde  Anna  A.  Chapin 

In  her  unpretentious  study  of  these  three  principal  characters,  Miss 
Chapin  has  caught  the  very  essence  of  the  spirit  of  Wagner’s  treatment  of 
the  Niebelungen  Lied,  on  both  the  literary  and  the  musical  sides.  The 
work  is  not  weighed  down  with  abstruse  linguistic  questions,  nor  by  musical 
technicalities,  but,  thanks  to  Miss  Chapin’s  sound  knowledge  and  sympa- 
thetic insight,  it  appeals  as  strongly  to  the  advanced  Wagnerian  scholar  as 
to  the  intelligent  layman. 

About  170  pages.  Post  8vo , Cloth , Ornamental \ Si  23. 

Thackeray’s  Unidentified  Contributions  to  “ Punch  ” 

Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  the  compiler  of  this  work,  is  editor  of  the  London 
Magazine  of  Art , and  is  generally  considered  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
Thackeray.  The  book  will  include  between  thirty  and  forty  drawings  taken 
from  Punch , and  will  necessarily  be  a most  valuable  addition  to  the  literature 
which  has  grown  up  around  the  great  novelist  and  his  works.  This  litera- 
ture is  remarkably  small  in  its  scope  in  comparison  with  Thackeray’s  great- 
ness, and  the  importance  of  Mr.  Spielmann’s  work  is  therefore  unquestion- 
able. No  edition  of  Thackeray  can  be  complete  without  it. 


Copiously  Illustrated  with  Reproductions  from  “Punch.' 
Small  8vo,  Cloth. 


About  joo  pages. 


Recollections 


Sir  Algernon  West 


Like  the  author  of  “Collections  and  Recollections,”  Sir  Algernon  West 
has  had  the  good  fortune  during  the  course  of  a long  public  life  to  be  the 
friend  of  almost  every  prominent  man  and  woman  of  his  generation,  and  in 
bringing  out  his  reminiscences  he  is  sharing  that  good  fortune  with  the  gen- 
eration of  to  day.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  them  are  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, to  whom  he  held  the  relations  both  of  private  secretary  and  intimate 
friend  for  many  years.  A number  of  charming  personal  notes  from  the  great 
Parliamentary  leader  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

With  Photogravure  Portraits.  Crcnuti  Svo . Cloth.  About  480  pages , Sj  00. 
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Four  Important  Novels 


Their  Silver  Wedding  Journey  W.  D.  Howells 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Howells  sent  Mr.  and  Mrs.  March  on 
their  “Wedding  Journey,”  their  progress  was  watched  with  keen  pleasure 
by  all  the  book-loving  Americans  of  that  day.  The  generation  of  to-day 
will  follow  them  on  “Their  Silver  Wedding  Journey,”  when  the  trip  is  to 
Europe  instead  of  to  Niagara,  with  even  greater  pleasure,  for  the  quarter- 
century  has  brought  to  them  (and  to  Mr.  Howells)  even  keener  insight  and 
broader  sympathy. 

Special  Holiday  Edition . Two  Volumes.  About  400  pages  each.  With 
86  Full -page  Illustrations  by  IV.  T.  S medley  and  from  Photographs,  and  81 
Vignette  Headings  in  Text.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth . Ornamental . Uncut  Edges  and 
Silver  Tops . Sj  00.  To  be  Ready  Early  in  December . 

A Confident  To-Morrow  Brander  Matthews 

A gracefully  written  story  of  a young  journalist  who  comes  to  New  York 
and  wins  his  spurs  as  an  editor  and  a novelist,  and  wins,  too,  a prize  of  even 
greater  importance  to  him.  Mr.  Matthews  knows  the  life  he  writes  of  at 
first-hand,  and  he  knows  his  New  York — not  merely  its  broad  lights  and 
shadows,  but  all  its  more  delicate  and  elusive  phases,  as  only  a New-Yorker 
born  and  bred  can  know  it. 

Illustrated  by  W.  L . Jacobs,  300  pages.  Post  8vo . Cloth . Ornamental.  Si  jo. 


Red  Pottage 


Mary  Cholmondeley 


Readers  who  have  enjoyed  Miss  Cholmondeley’s  earlier  stories — “ The 
Danvers  Jewels,”  and  “Sir  Charles  Danvers” — need  not  be  told  that  “Red 
Pottage,”  her  latest,  is  a spirited  and  readable  novel.  Like  its  predecessors, 
it  is  a story  of  fashionable  life  in  England.  There  are  scores  of  such  novels 
written  every  year,  but  there  are  very  few  that  have  the  deft  characteriza- 
tions, the  conversations  that  are  clever  without  being  artificial,  and,  with 
them,  the  broad  human  sympathy  of  “ Red  Pottage.” 

3 jo  pages.  Post  8vo . Cloth.  Ornamental.  $1  jo. 

The  Princess  Xenia  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson 

The  author  of  “ The  Princess  Xenia”  made  his  reputation  by  a book  of 
short  stories  of  adventure,  entitled  “Galloping  Dick.”  These  were  followed 
by  a brilliant  romance  of  Old  Wales,  “The  Adventurers.”  In  his  latest  novel 
Mr.  Watson  has  made  a marked  advance  even  on  his  former  good  work, 
and  “The  Princess  Xenia”  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  stories  since  “The 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo.”  Its  hero  is  a young  Englishman  who  unexpected- 
ly falls  heir  to  vast  wealth,  with  which  he  tries  to  control  the  destinies  of  a 
small  European  principality. 

Illustrated  by  T.  de  Thulstrup.  About  332  pages.  Post  8vo.  Cloth.  Orna- 
mental. Si  30. 
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Biography  and  History 


The  Life  of  William  H.  Seward  Frederic  Bancroft 

This  comprehensive  and  authoritative  biography  of  William  H.  Seward  is 
a valuable  contribution  to  American  political  history.  The  author  has  com- 
pleted the  work  under  exceptional  advantages,  having  derived  his  informa- 
tion from  the  Seward  manuscripts,  Seward’s  letters  to  the  Hon.  John  Bige- 
low during  and  after  the  war,  the  unpublished  despatches  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Confederate  archives,  and  many  other  original  sources.  The  work 
contains  much  hitherto  unpublished  information  about  Seward  and  his  labors 
as  Secretary  of  State.  Unusually  lifelike,  also,  are  the  portraits  of  his  po- 
litical contemporaries,  especially  Lincoln,  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Chase, 
Sumner,  Douglas,  and  the  Confederate  leaders.  The  book  is  in  brief  a 
graphic  account  of  the  development  of  American  politics  from  1824  to  1869. 

Two  Vo/s.  With  Two  Photogravure  Portraits . About  1100  pages  in  alt. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth , Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops , $3  00. 


Life  and  Letters  of  James  D.  Dana  D,  C.  Gilman 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  biographies  of  recent  years  is 
the  Life  of  James  D.  Dana,  “Explorer  of  the  Ocean,  Mineralogist,  Geolo- 
gist, Zoologist,  Professor  in  Yale  University” — to  quote  from  the  sub-title. 
Among  the  American  scientists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  none  was  more 
versatile  or  suggestive.  The  author,  President  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  has  had  all  Professor  Dana’s  correspondence,  and  has 
written  his  work  with  the  approval  of  the  family.  The  biography  owes  much 
of  its  charm  to  the  letters  which  President  Gilman  has  selected. 

With  Portraits,  Map , Etc.  About  470 pages.  Crown  8vo , Cloth,  Orrital \ $ 2 30. 


Historic  Sidelights  Howard  Payson  Arnold 

Mr.  Arnold’s  book  might  well  have  been  called  Curiosities  of  History, 
for  his  work  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  the  formal  histories  that  Dis- 
raeli’s classic  bears  to  the  cut-and-dried  works  on  literature. 

The  selection  of  a national  seal  by  the  committee  of  Congress  is  the  main 
event  on  which  are  hung,  as  pendants,  the  charmingly  discursive  notices, 
anecdotes,  and  bits  of  research  which  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  book. 
Among  the  many  interesting  persons  with  whom  Mr.  Arnold  deals,  perhaps 
the  picturesque  figure  of  Benjamin  Franklin  stands  out  most  prominently. 

Illustrated  with  Portraits , Facsimiles , Etc.  jjr  pages . Crown  8vo,  Cloth , 
Ornamental , Deckel  Edges  and  Gilt  Top , $2  go. 
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HAWORTH  BRONTE 


ep:  and  annotations  to  Mrs.  Gaskeli’s  “ Life  of  Charlotte 
EB:  Bronte-'  have  been  made  bv  Clement  K.  Shorter. 
EB:  The  Edition  will  be  illustrated  with  portraits,  photo- 
33'  gravure  pictures  of  places  mentioned,  and  reproduc- 
m ticos  of  autograph  letters;  It  will  include; 
g JANE  EYRE  VILLETTE 

g THE  PROFESSOR  SHIRLEY 

g WUTHERING  HEIGHTS 

g THE  TENANT  OF  WILDFELL  HALL 

IB:  Mrs.  GASKELL  3 LIFE  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE 

75  Per  Volume 
EB* 

jgj  FOR  FURTHER  1A  FORMA  TIVX  ADDRESS 

HARPER  & BROTHERS 

® Publishers.  Franklin  Square,  New  York 


RAHFSR'R  MASAZIXF  A DVRHtiSER. 


New  Biographical  Edition  of 


lacker  ay’s 

COMPLETE  WRITINGS 


Edited  by  his  daughter,  MRS.  ANNE  THACKERAY  RITCHIE.  Illustrated  in 
the  most  complete  manner  by  artists  of  reputation.  Acknowledged  to  be  the 
edition  of  Thackeray's  complete  works  that  is  of  more  value  than  any  other. 


A MAY  VVM1H  l »K  *('KKKY  HOUNDS 

T)m  is  .one  ol  iht  fomoits  Cruikafauik  drawings.  that  so  tmerestinglv'  tUu*  trait  Thackeray's  iWiwflmfi  P,)f*rs.  Awcbony 
Trollope  wrote:  “ I rente/tober  well  tny  own  delight  with  and  bow  1 inquired  who  was  the  author.  It  was  then  I 

first  beard  T backc ray’s  name.** 

MRS.  RITCHIE  S introductions  are  a unique  and  interesting  record  of  her  father  s 
life,  containing  delightful  extracts  from  his  letters,  notes,  and  diaries.  The 
informal  way  in  which  Mrs.  Ritchie  places  all  the  valuable  information  before  the 
reader  is  charming,  and  brings  Thackeray  close  to  us. 

The  edition  is  artistically  illustrated  by  George  Gruikshank,  Richard  Doyle,  George 
du  Maurier,  Frederick  Walker,  j.  E.  Millais,  iVR.A.,  L.  Fildes,  Charles  Keene,  Frank 
Dick-see,  R.A.,  F.  Barnard,  and  the  author,  and  contains  many  steel  engravings,  wood-cuts, 
halftones,  and  etchings  of  rare  value. 

The  type  work  is  clear,  the  paper  of  extra  quality,  the  binding  attractive.  It  is  the 
finest  edition  of  Thackeray  ever  published,  and  yet  the  price  is  moderate  and  the  monthly 
payments,  if  one  desires,  very  small.  Full  particulars  and  sample  pages  will  be  sent  to  all 
who  inquire. 
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liKST  WORKS 
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BEST  AUTHORS 


BOUND  IN 
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COVERS 


DAINTY 
EDITION  OF 
HANDY  SIZE 


PRINTED  ON 
CREAM  - TINTED 
LAID  PAPER 


FRONTISPIECE 


DESIGN  IN  SILVER 
ON 

BOTH  COVERS 


EACH  BOOK 


CENTS  A VOLUME 


CENTS  A VOLUME 


THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS  < W « » ) By  Lev-.  Wallace  ;1& 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  KENTUCKY  By  lames  Lane  Allen  J538 
EPISODES  IN  YAN  BIBBER'S  LIFE  By  Richard  Hardin?  Davis  Sj 
GOOD  FOR  THE  SOUL  By  Margaret  Deland  ;£& 

EVELINA'S  GARDEN  ’.TL..;;', . By  Mary  E.  Wilkins 

COBWEBS  FR,OM  A LIBRARY  CORNER  <v«s«)  ;£3 

By  John  Kendrick  ?*#  w 
By  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart 
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A CAREFULLY  selected  list  of  Masterpieces  of 
**  Art,  engraved  and  printed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Art  Department  of  BarKs.  & Brothf.hs. 

For  7 eac hers.-.  Women's  Clubs,  Art  and  Literary 
Clubs,  and  for  Home  Culture,  this  collection  is  un- 
equalled for  Artistic,  Historical,  And  .Literary  in- 
struction. 

The  prints  are  made,  from  the  original.  Mocks, 
and  are  id  every  respect  equal  to  artists’  proofs 
punted  try  hand. 

The  series  Is  alike  remarkable  in  -faithfulness  to 
the  originals.,  tin  lcnporlaricc'^f  the  5,ul>|ecUv  in  the. 
beauty  and  clearness-  oi'  |ne  impressions. 
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THE  HELMAMAYLOR  ART  C0„  25T  Fifth  Are.  Kcw  York 
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SCHOOLS  & COLLEGES 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Miss  Spence’s  Boarding  and  Day  School 

for  Girls.  Number  in  each  class  limited  to  eight  pupils. 

0 West  48th  Street  and  annex. 


The  Misses  Graham 

Successors  to  the  Misses  Green)  Boarding  and  Day  School 
or  Girls.  Established  1810. 

170  West  72d  St.,  Sherman  Square. 


The  Comstock  School. 

Family  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  37th  year. 

College  preparation.  32  West  40th  Street. 


Miss  Annie  Brown’s 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Primary,  Preparatory, 
Academic,  and  Musical  Departments.  Preparation  for  Col- 
lege. Special  Courses.  Otis  Elevator. 

711-713-715-717  FIFTH  AVENGE. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  (continued). 

New  York  Collegiate  Institute. 

Miss  Makv  Schoonmaker’s  School  for  Girls. 

Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  Wells,  Wellesley. 

Oct.  2.  241  Lenox  Avenue,  corner  122d  Street. 

The  Peebles  and  Thompson  School. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Opens  October  4. 

30,  32,34  F-ast  57th  Street. 

Removal.— Miss  Keller’s  School. 

lie- opens  Monday,  October  9.  Complete  Course,  Kinder- 
garten to  College.  Boys  and  Girls.  Large  Playground.  Af- 
ternoon Sessions  for  supervised  study.  Manual  Training, 
Sight  Singing,  and  Science  in  every  class. 

25  West  55th  Street. 


The  Veltin  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparation. 

Fir*- proof  school  building. 

160  and  162  West  74th  Street. 


Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Miss  MAHY  E.  MEHINGTON,  1 Prin_.  , 

Miss  RLTII  ME  KINGTON,  principals. 

181  Lenox  A venue,  corner  of  119th  Street. 


The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Girls. 

RIVERSIDE  DRIVE, 

85th  and  80th  Streets. 


The  Misses  Wreaks’ 

Thoroughly  graded  School  for  Girls.  College- Preparatory 
Class.  Resident  pupils.  Kindergarten.  12  East  73d  Mreet. 


Syms  School  for  Boys. 

Robert  Howard  Syms,  Head  Master,  William  C.  Sim- 
mons, Associate  Head  Master  (both  formerly  of  the  Berkeley 
School).  New  school  opened  on  October  2,  at  No.  22  West 
45th  Street.  For  all  particulars,  address 
Robert  Howard  Syms,  50  West  47th  Stret-L 


Stanhope  - Wheatcroft  Dramatic  School. 

Practical  dramatic  course.  Second  section  begins  January  1. 
Prospectus  by  mail.  1440  Broadway. 


American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts. 

Franklin  H.  Sargent.  President.  A practical  training- 
school  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Charles  Frolunau's  Empire 
Theatre  and  travelling  companies.  Apply  to 
E.  P.  Stephenson, 

Carnegie  Hall. 


Miss  Julia  A.  Willey  (Horae  School). 

MISS  WATSON  and  MISS  FORBES,  day  school. 
Academic  and  Elective  Courses. 

135  \\  est  70t.li  Street. 


The  Misses  Moses. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Prepares  for  Barnard 
and  other  colleges.  617  and  019  Madison  Avenue. 

Boese  School  for  Girls. 

(Formerly  The  Ruel  School.) 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Little  Boys  in  the  Primary. 

26  East  56th  Street. 


Mrs.  Leslie  Morgan’s 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Thorough  Fmglish, 
Languages,  Art.  Kindergarten  through  College- Preparatory. 
Home  for  special  students. 

13  and  15  West  86th  Street. 


Miss  Whiton  and  Miss  Bangs’ 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Prepares  for  all  colleges 
open  to  women.  Certificates  accepted  by  Smith,  Vassar,  Wel- 
lesley, and  Ml.  Holyoke.  Advanced  courses  and  opportunities 
of  New  York  City  for  out-of-town  students.  Fine  Music  De- 
partment. loth  year. 

43  West  47th  Street. 


The  Misses  Rayson 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Small  Classes.  College 
Preparation. 

176,  178,  180  West  75th  Street. 


Miss  S.  D.  Doremus. 

Home  and  Classes  for  Special  Students. 

7 35  Madison  Avenue. 

Home  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

College  preparation.  Superior  musical  advantages.  Rev. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  1 1.  Gardner.  607  Fifth  Avenue. 


Miss  M.  S.  Morgan. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  College  Preparation 
Kindergarten.  113  East  19th  St.,  near  Gramercy  Park. 

Schools  (i  till  t ol logos 


NEW  YORK. 


St.  Austin’s  School. 

Rev.  Geo.  E.  Qitaile,  M.A.,  Head  Master. 

West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island. 


Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary. 

Endowed  School  for  Girls. 

Combining  Suburban  and  City  advantages. 

Miss  ELIZABETH  L.  KOUES,  Principal. 

Garden  City,  L.  I. 


Ossining  School  for  Girls. 

Prepares  for  college.  Advanced  courses  in  Art  and  Mu>ic. 
Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Musical  Director.  One  hour  fn»ia 
New  York.  3 2d  year  began  September  27. 

Miss  C.  C.  Fu  ller , Principal. 

Si ng  - Sing  - on  - H i dso n. 


Mt.  Pleasant  Military  Academy. 

Refers  to  Hon.  J.  H.  Choate,  Dr.  H.  W.  Mamie,  and  Mr. 
Charles  B.  II  lb  bell.  Sing -Sing -on -Hudson. 


Mrs.  Hazen’s  Suburban  School  for  Girls. 

Half-hour  from  New  York. 


Pelham  Manor. 


Rye  Seminary. 

For  particulars,  address 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Lief.  The  Misses  Stowf., 

U vi. 

Mrs.  Piatt’s  School  for  Girls. 

The  next  school  year  begins  Thursday,  September  28,  1899. 

C TK  A. 

Golden  Hill  School  for  Boys. 

Healthy  location  in  the  foothills  of  the  Catskill  Mountains. 
Thorough  General  Training  or  Preparation  ft»r  College. 
John  M.  Cross,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Kingston  - on  Hu  dson. 

i on  tin  util  on  next  page. 
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The  Cambridge  School  for  Girls. 
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SCHOOLS  & COLLEGES. 
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CONNECTICUT, 
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WASHINGTON,  D._C. 
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It  .matter 
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After 
THE  BATH. 


Dainty  clothes  and  tender  skin 
Need  pure  soap  to  wash  them  in. 

Nurse  and  mother  must  be  sure 
Babyis  bath  is  sweet  and  pure. 

A child  fresh  from  its  hath  in  clean  dainty  clothes 
is  a suggestion  of  Ivory  «5oap.  All  dainty  wash- 
able things  may  be  restored  to  their  original 
freshness  without  injury,  by  use  of  Ivory  Ooap. 
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toe!  Pearline 
without  Soap 


Don’t  argue 
with  Dirt- 


Pearline  -Rest by  lot- 

does  away  with  half 
the  work , - 

and  makes  theJI 
other  halF  easy-  AM 


At  all  Grocers 
Millions  use  it 
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H 'At*  y]**A  a/uA  v/t#  toted  itylftx  write  io  us. 


f you  Wishsoirndhiiji'  decidedly  new  in  a 


1 and  enrfr^fv  c)*Weavnt  frtmi  the  n&dy-niri#  -%%m\0irii& 
winclyyrm  find  jpreYfcTy;  $t&rc>.  Writ**,  for  our  Caul%i:avaftd' 
Sample.  There  ar* -hundred*  rd  liwo?  sylimg rvadymiade 
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stfgnR  are.  exclusive,  r«rt‘i  We  fhottn  by  nt>  o£?fef  ftmn  ami 
the  fabrics  from  which  we  make  r*ur  ^arrmtm.s  cornpr  kt: 
only  the  very  latest  novelties;  Our  Caiafo^ue  illustrates: 

Charming  Costume*  and  TailOr*M«de  Suits,  faultless 
m cut  and  finish,  nr. 

Handsome  Jackets,  lined  throughout*  eotirely  different 
from  the  reedy -made  ones.  *5  up- 
Jaunty  Capes,  $4  Up* 

. • SWrit^  .wit  according  to  the  latest  French 

’ model*/ $4  up.  :v-v , ; 

Golf  Capes,  Newmarkets*  Bicycle  Suits,  Riding 
Habits,  Rainy  Day  Suits,  etc. 

rtv  /Wt  t'Vprrsir  r borft^fZ  t\ 
you  will  kindly  whether 


— — , — , < ..... ,T  you  wricks  fr»r  *uU*  i*r 
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\*KoTsAfirto\}rr\mfr.  Wn  ir  X & da  y T*  <r  t - ue  and  S,t;nples ; yt>u>-jll  *<?t  iftfein  tty  r*?lfcru  xyiait.  They  A«U1  /?*■?' 

l*>&rtyiady vvha WHhejt  id-dm*  wcllm  modernte  cost. 


NATIONAL  CLOAK  COMPANY,  119  and  m West  23d  Street,  New  York 


SINGER  National  Costume  Series 
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Telephone  Bonos 

issued  under  proper  restrictions  by  Licensee  Companies 

of  the 

American  Bell  Telephone  Company 

are  desirable  investments  for  trust  funds. 


We  make  a specialty  of  the  bonds  of  such  companies  as 
have  been  first  subjected  on  our  behalf  to  a thorough  legal, 
physical,  and  financial  examination  by  experts  of  established 
reputation,  and  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  full  data  regarding 

the  properties  of  several  prominent  companies  whose  bonds 

* / . 

we  have  purchased  and  offer  for  sale  at  prices  to  yield  an 
attractive  income  upon  the  investment. 

Many  millions  of  telephone  bonds  are  owned  by  financial 
institutions,  trustees  of  estates,  and  individuals  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Dominion  of  Canada. 

We  have  prepared  a brief  history  of  the  “ Growth  of  the 
Telephone  in  the  United  States,  1880-1899,”  containing  statis- 
tics relative  to  the  vast  sums  of  money  invested  in  this  indus- 
try as  a basis  of  security  for  bond  issues,  and  shall  be  pleased 
to  mail  copies  to  any  address  upon  request. 


H.  W.  POOR  & CO. 
Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange, 
18  Wall  Street, 

New  York, 


H.  W.  POOR  & CO. 
Investment  Securities, 
52  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston. 
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Makes  Sweet,  White  Bread. 


'Pillsbury’s- Best  Flour,  being  made  from  hard  spring  wheat 
and  not  from  soft  winter  wheat,'  requires . more  kneading, 
than  does  winter  wheat  flour.  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  also 
will  work  much  better  when  thoroughly  dried  out,  by 
keeping  it  a day  In  some  warm  place.  Well  kneaded  and  well 
dried,  PillgburyH  Best  Flour  makes  most  beautiful,  sweet, 
white  bread, 

PU^ikr  kV-VFA^iiht-H^  Hot'*  MfU>  cn\.  im  , m i ' 

o>  riit^bL^v1^  viros. 
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Vrorcd -Solid  Wfiqlcb  i 


Sold  all  first  Clai: 


HEADQUARTERS  (Wholesale  and 
Retail  for  NEW  ENGLAND)  for 


New  Process  Records,  Horns,  Cases*  and 
all  Talking-Machine  Supplies.  Catalogue 
F and  new  booklets  with  details  of  latest 
improvements  FREE. 


EASTERN  TALKING  MACHINE  CO 

176,  177  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Any  Initial  Steslred, 
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Six  STORES 


Pierce  Vapor  Launches 

Safe,  Reliable  and  Guaranteed.  No  Fire,  ffQ 
Government  inspection,  Send  fnr  Catalc*fe<, 

PIERCE  ENGINE  CO*.  Boh  4,  Racine  Jct.>* 
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'A-/. Set ihiia  'ihiC  OivuMt  gift 


" \ Wife  of  Major-Gensrai  Miles,  saytx 

u Fairy  Soap  **  the  Soap  o£  the  Century.  For  toilet*  bath 
and  fine  laundry  use.  1 consider  it  unequaled/' 

To.  couvyyce  vw»;vboyiV  *bv  <y* tc-  and  of  finer 
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Tbe  FINE 
GLASSWARE 

manufactured  and  sold  by 
C.  Dorflinger  & Sons 
still  embodies  the  same 
high  degree  of  workman- 
ship, finish,  color  and 
brilliancy  that  have  made 
their  product  famous,  and 
their  motto  remains  “Not 
how  cheap, but  how  good” 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

915  Broadway,  New  York 
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Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths 
and  Jewelers. 

Diamonds  and  Pearls 

ly,  both  in  the  gems  themselves  and  the 
settings  in  which  they  are  mounted,  is  assured 
to  all  who  buy  here,  while  the  seasons 
selection  is  unusually  large  and  varied,  owing 


3 a A y«r  de.  V'OiMir*, 


CiHCAGuV 


TxtkUAH  i«vU.  xt?r{ ytiXtfW, 


consistent  and  within  the 


prices  remaining 
reach  of  everyone 

Our  Suggestion  Hook  sent  {rec  if  asked  for 

Spauldings  & Go.,  Jackson  Blvd.  cor.  State 


Chicago 
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Amusement  ^ 

Profit  with 

TAIXiaU-MACHlNES 

fcfcKON  PQOROCPAPHS 
IBt  CRAMOITIOWE 

-■fltuluiJIU  St:..*  I-HK 

KLEJ*&  OPTICAL  CO., 

I'Jf  «U«*  • *{,  , eMfiHl.. 


tfAWvn-s  MAmxtxts  AGVBJtmm 


77  IE  suggest  for  a beautiful  and 
iU  acceptable  Christmas  present 
a Marble  Bust  or  Statue. 

We  have  the  largest  collection 
of  marbles  ever  imported*  Our 
Galleries  equal  the  best  in  Europe, 
and  we  save  you  all  the  annoyance 
and  risk  of  importing.  Our  Studios 
are  the  largest  in  Carrara,  and,  in 
addition  to  our  own,  we  have  a 
number  of  choice  pieces  by  the  best 
artists  in  Italy. 

We  request  the  pleasure  of  your 
visit,  or  we  will  be  pleased  to  send 
designs  and  prices. 

S.  A.  MacFarland  & Co.f 

39  East  4 2d  Street, 

(Cor  Madbon  Ave=)  NEW  YORK. 

Ooe  block  trrjm  Grand  Central  StaGon. 


A majority  of  the  people  of  every  town  who  are  “somebody” 
belong  to  a religious  body.  For  more  than  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury four  great  weeklies  have  maintained  a personal  relation 
with  this  choice  clientele.  The  advertiser  who  is  introduced 
through  their  pages  has  the  benefit  of  more  than  just  “ being 
seen  % — he  is  believed. 

The  four  papers  of  largest  circulation  in  their  represen- 
tative Church  bodies  are 


THE 

CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE 

CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE 

fc  W.  YWRK. 


THE  CHURCHMAN, 


THE  INTERIOR, 

CHICAGO. 


( Ihoioi.io  * - V | E VV  V ' » RK 


ua  ngm -s  m a orpMii 


t iu;X(*r‘v  <r  F«M‘t«r)  • T!*i:.  r-iMtre  if-  hw  --’n.iH  ,? 

v‘»vt - t».i;  »i<  ».!«?;.  >>m  tin-  Mb*  win. c wail  ci\*-  un  i.Jjm  >>i  ** 
■lfV«f.-i'xiy«tn/Vv-I<v*v. t>r|ce-y S*t  OHfiyV  (ft  >-<di '.'s-frirrly  lij/*!  I j 
WRA1>}.  fandtur?-  • * 

^wkiak  ; , , ■ f 


u/?/j  f/fonogram 

is  a trade-mark  a nr]  is  cm  the 
bottom  of  every  piece  of 

ffiookwooct 


j Ladies'  Mahogany  Desk 

' Tkja  -ulf  n,,j.  _ K »L  _ 


There  are  other  marks  by  which 
this;  j ware  may  be  known  and 
a book  about  them  will  be  sent 
to  anyone,  who  .vyill  write  for  it. 

SRookivood  lottery,  Cincinnati. 

Rook\vovtd  vn\re  is  for  sale  by  a dealer  in 
each  of  the  larger  cities  and  at  the  bolter' 


The  *fcry  Queer*  of  Oifts  ?o* 

« lady 

50  1C  I'Myvr  tj.ic  dainty  rt*>>k 
3>  I U ‘Irrect  h/uw  the  infiiory y 
■jTbw&fe. >/i'A  •/>«>! A ^-4nt  *vOft  Ajr- 

tb  I>-  ret m rord  ar  -o/r 
ant 

<nrtiyt/.de>k  wyer  sold  at  a ft  ti?tv 
a rrlrC'.  A •dairtt.y  >urtl\4».v  i>r- 

ticau-l  ntAhcyaoi  . ^bu* 
iWimd  Mroyfjt  uyl  *m*1  whtt*Jiyft>  . 4t» 

\ . rrr<«h  t r ye  f»>X)j  I'm  k ;ijft*  1 ■ *£*.'  ‘ t i.  .-fSvy* 
Wf^JJviSr^we-r  !'t*»rb-  pt.uu* . for , 


| Colonial 


'Si:  • Abjite in'  fcfc 

;Ji  >*  V*i» ; * ft  voL.t-. 

■ U***-  ‘euA^s*- 

.'■/.d  r.v  jf.  luin  -'..-vs.  ; ’ . . > 

* Tiff  , 1?HWT  k ftjffne.f  has. a. 

, m &T?}.:*?* tfc  CMfiunr-’  . *.&>»  ,»*• 

'%  yiiwit-'  .-f.mtMe  j fljboyv 

•.*.  ••hij?g(vA  rni  ‘—*4%$ 

4 - vj&’drfi,  r^ifcrf 

* V'  . ',."M  -■•  4 V.  * J>'., 

\ ■■:  7 hyw: 

j >vptA<  naj  «r  rktiU' 


^rountairi^ 
>f  Gift  Satisfactioi 


' 'ii. vs 


Morris 

Chair 


because  it’s  the  fountain  of 
pen  satisfaction.  A gift  of 
L never  ending  , useful-  A 
ness  and  a con*  j^r 
■ TBL' •.:'"  slant  pleasant 

reminder  JW 
of  the  Jfr 
giver  >y 


||0  £A  VMt  iVniiti 

IVtvU  >'  ’ -•!■•  • 

;.'■  ;.;  - ; * .'>ka>»VifT.j#|  'With' 

tkv;1  ;V.Tf«.wiy  Uf>  tehipht- 
hufhpb.'  T)vi. 

•c ...  jtt  ■ - ! . ... 

ftetdR^-  ’ ‘ . '1‘Ufr.  Ul  rti^rp 

,ySff«ijf^ |a^p>4p 


We  Prepay  Fr  eight  5 


tc>;  a»l|  fASamktA'e#'- uf  J»f  is\(v 
WpHWit'&'ity  ••'f'.'svjJhk.r.m.' 
1,"..  4 '-'  l»«  ■ n*  «> 


rmanCo. 


s THE  HIED  MACEUB. 

^ HrH  r“  : rtfnV,^  s.ii  ' nmlmW  ifltrct  rptmi  th»* 

BiA 4 »a*4 • » •*»  »(>»*♦ 


i 57  Broadway 

N;ew  York 


for  s*)e  by  dTiiCjr^ 
OitJo^vc  f re« 


W$Wm 


IlARyKR'*  VAilAZJ XK  A liWKTlSE'n. 


Art = Renew  photographs  as  Christinas  Presents 


y*Vv‘i  o*i<- 


Alfred  $.  CaWtfbell  An£o)tipailV.  Sitta&M.  ft,  3 


• **TT&'<sV  .«TT>.«WR^-  ■ ; ', 

ff  rnzt  €KCi  DOH  end' took.  »cr<*ti  yws-tfr  suite  iiaUeddory  farcers  «t^l cnwt'Jni? tt'TtxittlC’.^rOrti:?*flMtrr^  Tt  H W 
f»wfuw  fctvluija?  at  mkM<i{r*r<*  rrpmtitfcfton  wfofcjf  £ixm  Mt  'ft  ftiotiif  rU£  b»n«rr  *<»a  fro^aP 
We  offer  tho  eripltMl  frif  ft. few  days  uk  am  enr*rftlt>tU"*J»vTJSe«,  It  I*  ijw  twa*  mikc'ii  t frurkof  wt  c*n  - v*t  'fW 

U*t  lt/r  ffericratJonv.  nml  hicrrane  In  Tftiiief  year  lit  w?  r 1 lorircvOli rise  i.»r  fe'noti.  ^MVvoU*  kuftC  **iKir **n«rrst£ -.ift: 

flotation  of  th<i  lAndsisap**  An»l  jmsiifou  pf ‘v  W llai*y*  :£*  **H  cojwCf!?'  rrpn>*em*  itifc  ,>f  tdAM% 

<wrvxinerii»  wjtu  a.t>t‘‘ei«>an  *rWu  'iiwtf*  si  on  an  ttWrka!  repr*J*'i»iiiti>»n  of  -flint  *o*fic*"  !>«»;-£#$$$ 

i? si -fftip and  •GofriMeife  of  ttiat  <Vei»)tiuf  wfenr**’.  A n‘/K*d  jJutiaV'f  ft* 9 m*J  Awil  a titnoos  *?*f.  *&*«*£$ 

f<u-  ^vu!i  of  tnrm  itoLm*  ntui  <*■;», n.-. i ty  if fyi^  p:iirk«ti*.£W  4to  the  yntpie.  Will!  earb.  taimvroff  wr  •iiir'iuft  JipjTjTii (7j Mi  10  i yllUJ  W 

i>Ahtvuc/&  abnvdve  Itvanttf*  a>,d  rrior/'rovtitii  of  tftc  l^rm-ntA,  Ott^s,  Photon*.  JU'itirocnt-v  t\v.ftp.initvv  £UYtaryv$aJ*j5^;y*r.A 

Art  Uery,  at  the  ima&iuttt  of  IMcfcVtt  > facit'ftb ch/uye*.  .fUKpre  phoUvyjn;*  bat  Ullio  of  dcUU  aii*1  eitajit  otf  l»4it&  *i»>.yets  i» 


nU  nut  tnt*  vouPtift  ***»  KMim  TO-car 


Origtaal  price  of  engraving*  4*00,00 

-V;  • " . f - 

Special  price  for  30  days*  2.50 

Special  price*  cash  with  order#  ^x00 


PleuMo  t>£n<l  mil,  i S.pt c**  paid*  fiaclu*Id<M '* 
i,lbtMle  ui  tfffttyrfumr  ” XI  r«ij>ro*d I fepTTfr  to-peny  Us^rv- 
fot  ft  lutei  of  #.‘A0,  .yrtftlft  tun  <Uys  alter  ri^cetyrng  tU>\ 

1\  a A >'  ‘ - > 


Aff.-r  Mir  t ’>'*■:  prk»*« 


I 

X 


if  a nt>m  \v  ha  (vAKist:  ad  VtiAtisKk. 


% Altman  & Co. 

(NEW  YORK. 

Oriental  Department 


Turkish,,  Tod&in*  Algerian  and 
Moorish  Embroideries. 

Antique  Amts  and  Armor,  Rhodian  and 
Persian  Pottery  i Persian  and 

JatdwefOH  Plaques 
and  T rays,  Damascus  Screens, 
j Pedestals,  Tabovms* 

Carved  Indian  Tables  and  Chairs,  Antique 
Persian  Brass  Ware,  Hanging 
and  Standard  Lamps  and  other 
Decorative  Articles. 

Estimates  and  Designs  furnished  tor 
the  arrangement  of  Hails*  Smoking  Rooms 
and  Cosey  Corners. 


A ihc\  lu&tyctt'r  v etv/ y l:vin$ 

room  'in  a in  000 


Buy  C/unaavtf Gfess  J?/p£f 


fjneC/f/ns 
PtcA  Ct/f  Glass 

W&S/ ■& 


I aylor  s 
Radial  Scale 
Thermometer 


Bam>$  from ' chandelier  or  bucket.  Re* 
true  me-m  temperature  of  room.  ami. 
• ti  he  rea-f  irony  .overy  iu  a iliftanc C, 
VV^Ii  •tiurrmoou . »«,■  r>  .:o»/  imwial.kv  their 


of  vali 

A urui  iisetui 


You  Wit  Be 

.tv  *£<l4Uvr. A V 1 
Vi  * i . vV*  v n {(ViO  ^ hc^ 
■ y %t  kuli^V 

•\«  < OjjX*v  V | ► f A* 1 1 

* if* 

r -VO/S  £i, i*/*  t 

wWv*-.  ** 

* e*nrfi$ 

C-o~>v  y*v>t  r:  i f 


DepU  H,  ROCHESTER.  N.  S*. 


ua  ia>Kn 's  tin (\B  a armriwa 


Goerz  Double  Anastigmat  Lens 


-mm. I frill  ml.-iimout-Mt  \\>U  fat* 


j C.  i*  tj<  HiteZ  OPT 1C  XL  WOPKS,  52  £«  Union  Square*  New  York 


&«*&>•**  , 
C4ui  j*n.i  r*rtm%.. 

hi 

■ lU  1*1  g,ir>sl  from 


i 


L W'V-'-C- 

» ■ 

l i ' ill li 

i,  * j 131111 

ha  micK'S'  xr.i  (U  mar  a v rskrtiaai. 


If  it  isn't  a n Eastma  n,  it  isn't 


a Kodak 


reproduce  the  true  color 
values  of  the  landscape 
and  the  lights  and  shades 
of  the  clouds  with  wonder- 
ful fidelity— a fidelity  which 
puts  into  the  hands  of 
the  amateur  the  means  of 
accomplishing  the  best 
work  in  pictorial  photog- 
raphy and  that,  too,  with- 
out the  inconveniences  of 
the  glass  plate  system. 

Kodaks,  $5,00  to  $35.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

; Rochester,  N.Y. 


% j-  yj 

n 1 * 

fmfc  . afcj|sg 

yjfS&m 

ff  iumt;**  atjfMztxs  .4  a i'mTtwn. 


She  has  a tooth  for  candy  gBUA 
that  is  sure* 

She  shows  H in  a way 

that's  quite  demure,  mj:! 
It's  her  wisdom  tooth  you  seeF^ 
That  is  asking  you  and  me, 
For  another  box  of  Whitman's, 
good  and  pure. 


Chocolates 
and  Confections 

Ask  for  them 

W)tit(B*ft!$v  Ii^Btsatw^* ' Chocolate 

.teHolon®  and. 

^iatlein^uuffy  -wltH  jin  (ling  milk  A tfM 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  * *KJN, 

1 316  Cheatitut  ^kimMpkU-  jjBjiiiS 


A NECESSITY 


tW. TmiHsts,. .'YSt ht;sUi^.n:t  Hutit&men,  Freguenters 
. the  R:k.es,  Atlileiic  . Cjk»n#S. ; mid  those  vyho 
live  by  the  Sea,  Lakes,  or  in  the  Mountains 

BAUSCH  & L0MB-2EISS 


rue  the  "most  perfect  aid  to  the  eve,  because  they  are 
. . +'  •:‘»nsirucred  00  new  and  Torrent  scieotnic  principles  the 

. V nr-:ho)  h t.oovelkvr  tnd  rhev  are  More  P<m*er-. 

ful,  Compact,  and  Convenient,  and  : &)ve  Greater 
Field  of  A l Stereoscopic  Effect  and  Mocb  Larger  Field, 

SltfrtvY 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

1 BAUSCH  & LOME  OPTICAL  CO.  W M 

560  N,  St.  Paul  Street.  Rochester,  N.  V.  'W/  * 

’.■*  \ • < * ' ’ ‘ \ : ^ y<l 

' ' „ W IM?  1 W «.  V.O<ii£,..  Ifihtnt 


■ •'.  Brwadwrty7'  . 
CHICAGO  ; 

5*u  & Wm*U0* 
BOSTON i 

J23  Wishiogtoti 


Old  Sty  hr,  1 ,{?rvre»M 


>/.!/, i'.v#.'-.  u.t  . trrac  ai-vkktisbh. 


ONLY  MACHINE  USING 
FLAT.  SIGNED.  • ■ i 
INDESTRUCTIBLE  Tv-J 
RECORDS. 


Our  i&ri'WHr  aYlt 


. if  » r £ptyfn$t& 

iin^ijncA*  i>  m» . w>L  , Jilki;  ».  «* 


Seal  (in  Approval  in  Subscribers  to  Harper’s  Magxdne 
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-t.yx  yi  » . «►*  M*>*t  t \ 
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Gals  .<£U'->."  + <2*y^  U v 

n Mfijttm  MA.ijAzixr  Aavs/i^tse^ 


SELF-PLAYING 


AND  , i 
UPWARD 


• Wit#  UUfi5*  i<  the  rmst  .appro  vc-d  wrf 

^U&l.iClnN»  .*f  M.Usyic  ffcV/*. 

Vi  YCVi  C • t N Rfclimss  and  Sweetness  al 
L AL£L£>  ill  y otte>  Voltinw  of  SowkI* 
BriUkrury  of  Rendering*  xnd  Duyal^y.  l y : 

i tiff  tf’ta.OJk' fe '..  jHiniWflj:  ?vr  --pjtf.44. . 

mu tiforrel*  Qt«:jlu|ut y ojti  #d4^Ydt&rn>  jp;  4*0* •*?»'?*" 

iift&fr  ?f:  'fttls  ^wy>*ui«*  win' ?*«  wjur ,Hiwir 

Charming  Home  Entertalnmeois 

Vw 1 1 m> f ’finding . ift <& i!« i niinisU  ttiti'itrftits*..  h > t<\?» 
chu*  ch  ;U)  'yvitluji  thV  V.  •.yu^tt. 

SENT  OR  TRIAL  ^ ^ 

do**?, friab  ‘Y .*?'•> Inr.tLoMid  '£$%  ypyr  ‘y<ui*'£y  f-wefc.  ijf 
nut  ru^Jtciy  "Writ*  ' 

OLVMPiA  MUSIC  BOX  CO. 

4&  & $/Q  Wwt  ill?  Streets  New  York 

'Of  tn.<jHirf  qf  Xkufrry fai'fry&ir*}': 

AGENTS  WANTED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


H i j^friy  rs 


What  a mag- 
it * fic*yal6rgati;  tor  wftkii , I TtaYe  to  thank 
you  !,  ft  U ,a  njarwL  arid  ready  praise- ■ 
worthy  1 EVfin  players  of  ftioderaie  ^Mi< 
ity.wiil  be  .Li >!•::  \o  cfp.Hie  much  udnnrat  imv 

HI 

Tiu*  15  an  exttket  from  a letter  written 
by  the  grew:  Lis**  hi  • reference  iy>  the 
organ  whirl)  now  hears  ins  .is  jt  x\i\$ 

iVrst  .ma  n ufacLiJLr'ec|,|^T  ;w)  t>y 

bun.  arid  deservedly  yaiuvd  by  him  jbmv 
a)l  otfrers- 

Maiiy  mu$ie  lover*  . a re  not  skilled 
a\tf Sie&rte;  and  : to  t he  k $£&  an  i nstm  - ' 
went,  |jg  the-  Liszt  organ  is  an  especial 
Loon.  SHi ye  it  rtt^mum  m sy  rnuu  helically 
to  t rue  mu^if  ;;A  *.hm1  ,hv  us  pel  fee* 

non  of  lone  supplenieiits  the  players 
Skill. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  on  applk 

eati'M). 


THE  FIRS7 
PERFECT 

.music 

sox 


IT  HAS  REVOLUTIONIZING  IM- 
PROVEMENTS NOT  COMBINES 
IN  ANY  OTHER  INSITOMENf 

It  Way*  ‘a  thousand  awton^'l itne^»>*^m  inters #pM* 
uWkt^fcuMt  stetT  fshbHs.  ilk  mi  Vr>df»  »*t 

.sLmdaliri  and  clasMfcXI  M^^etiun-r.wiih  &dUk£>om, 

A CONSTANT  PLEASURE  TO  YOUR 
HOUSEHOLD  AND  YOUR  FRIENDS 

The  SyOTpU-ankm  is  the  produc  t of  expert  \%ork«iAr*4fcr«& 
ajf*vhbd  lo  Uk*  riiH-si  maturing.,  lustrunk.  r«l  - < d$l  •;  -•..  ^ 
up  arid  Ihc  music  froro  i 2 cwils  o shv^t  up  Ou  »<<».  »(<  ?4 
‘a  p»>slai  n t>)  fc-nd  vnit  »Tmq»J<*U-  cuuL^ua  -»*  3 
du«:u  vou  to  P^r  ncar.^t  rcpre5«*uLU  n*»: 

SYMFHONION  MFQ.  CO.,  Dept.  C, 

1 10-  M West  3 2d  St.,  New  York 


146  Boyfston  St.»  Boston, 
NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


— 


HAJtrfW'3  AtA'MJixti  AtlyatiVfsxp 


THAT  THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  MUSICIANS 
HAVE  HEARTILY  ENDORSED  THE  AEOLIAN 


1.  It  means  thatrryery  nae  \n  must?  .ftbauld  look,'  into  thje  Aeolian 

question  a little. 

2.  That  if -th£ 
charm  you. 

a-  That  au  ent 


Aeolian  c u-  ‘:  i*a!iu  the  car  of  the  m i>$id ah S;  ••  most.. ' liliiTy  it 


•S’.  That  U h the  only that  icings  all  ;•  • . ' ' ' >' 

9.  That  the  Aeolian  tV  \\it  greatest  ed«ka!ioh,d 
force  in  music  tod  at  ? 

10.  J’luit  enii  hes!  nyhools  are  4$$ 

ti.,  That  out  msfrumcurs  o 10 ' found  in  hundreds  of  homes  of  jxople  oi  refinement 
and  musical  vulture  oh  over  dm  ^.iCi  \ 

It  rusts  nothin:  to  mwi-  **>>  .w  w anJ  fa.  reer^y/. 

. itOthins  way  /V  h<ui  u*  suit  ai: -put4. ws,  Jhrw $:f $■■;&&  iy  00  yipw^rM 

Our  ijyitVvmrnt*  xxt  .gUlty  *l*v*-n  tu'sht  ruhxly  curious  j*  well  **  ro  intending  -purchasm..  Stivl  tor  literature. 


i'ktming'&L  Ouuttdk  Pjtei^Xrw  V*uk 


HARPER'S  MAf;.\ZlSK  ADVERTISER. 


The  Highest  Type  of  Music  Box  Ever  Manufactured. 

only  dijrit-  Miisic  Ur>x  made  Gnu  ch  Aligns  if"  t ut5^:  sheet**  3*i*QmatiejSt|y.  T'eife^ct  acting  yet 

m.  l*f>X\iS  playing  over  focx>  ir>jr»«  $7  top.  ) HusiTStted  cut&iOgu#  (rue. 

REGINA  MUSIC  BOX  CO. 

Rahway,  isl  j,  Salesrooms,  Broadway,  2 2d  St.  and  Fifth  Ave. , New 
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PIANOS 


PIANOS 


From  fullest  conviction  I riticUrt  ihn* 


EIGEN  IPALBKKT 

to  be  (he  fozt  }*uiY'*()rsnt*  »/  A w.WfO» 

DU.  1IA\S  VON  IH  MMV:  \ <Uom?  them  (**  ^ 

in  A w/r/i .■* . 

ALFRED  GUi  NFF1.D:  t cotisxiet  them  th%'  *#*ts 

nf  fur  Tittle  A, 

P,  TM  HAIKOVSKV  : Combine*  with  er «»t  V »*uimr  y l 
.1  rare  •Ymp.uhcuc  and  noble  T •**».•  Odor  i;o<  ycro  , t 

I ; \ 1 ■ I {Mm 1 1 V x f X.  K ?**  tewa***  v % JCV*  V :.  ' y 
U Jofi'ls  -\  vr  • .•  W ♦ .**-'  . Vtt 

N A . * !i  iv  H .O : Lyc*?l  ^ :V>ic  iVgfcO**, 


Renowned 

Throughout  the  World  for 

Pure  Sympathetic  Tone 

combined  with 

Greatest  Power  and 
Durability 


BELL  BRAND 

A 'Silver  To*ed 

^isiNNr  Strings 


~ J nre  eoitljr  dl*iiw*u»*b 

— K p*ralmr;v  swuet.  • I*  * 

S***^-/  like  t*mc  Sta  mfatt  Mrw»Jtn  i*#> 

^ I them  Mad"  e.»  si* nd  dwr 

th»*  No  rrm!'*# 

tlWtnitttmu  you  t>b*y  .V*.W 
trout#?  in  tb*  «*Wi  trwv»>‘ 

Id  ti(«  tU^ylrm  If  you  taataf  <w  vj«.>  >v*&t 
*uiM>ivtn<{  you  with.  Dell  IVt»*4 

SPECIAL  OFFER  : J^rS&^TttS 

jn^lohd,  *3nitar  or  JUnv*  ft**-  t**  »*  v*?r 


“ I'Ik  achievement1'  of  Albert  W'^rer,  Senior,  tti  the 
realm  oi  tone  production,  like  the  violin  masterpiece* 
v>(  C retYiott.t.  s«il  1 stand  uu rivalled,  i he  IjOpe  and  de- 
span .1  other  amt  lci-sei  liglHs  in  the  muMCal  world,'* 


WAREROOMS: 

Fifth  Avenue  and  16th  Street,  New'  York 
268  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
(81  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


OAlil'BIVS  MAOMZrXH  ADVBRTlSKn 


U*  H £ New  Angeius  Orchestral  Piano  Player  is  a handsomely  constructed 
little  -cabinet,  containing  felt  lingers  which  strike  the  keys  of  the 
piano.  and,  in  addition  rhtreto.  Has  two  sets  of  beautifully  toned 
i>f*>dueing  a violin  and  flute  effect 

It  can  be  inst«ntly  ad)us*ed  to  play  any  piano,  Grand,  .Square  dr  -Up- 
right pit  ^ is  in  itself  a complete  seif-playing-  organ  and  ..an  be  played  as  such 
in  any  part  of  the  home.  It  plays  the  piantf  ^tlt  thd  touch  and  technique, 
of  the  artistic  musician,  and  the  individuality  of  the  per  former  is  never  lost, 

the  instrument  being  at  ah  • # 

' piece-  control ; it  is  an  m-  ■ hi  • iji 
valuable  to  the  skilled  musician  . ty  the 

son  Who  has  ntyer  played  a <-.'e  of  music 

Any  of  the  following  e.«i- •<:»•- 
can  be  produced  at  will  by  ;f;bc,;>ot- 
former  on  an  Atigelus  Orykestmi  - 

•f-r y:;'d.  p|  ’ 

1,  A piano  pitti  incniADe, 

‘1,  An  ©rrbeslral  Organ 

X A.  piano  will*  violin  ? 

4.  A piano  with  Hole 

a,  (Mann and  ftiHOrrhft"  djj- 
Irpl  .Organ  eooibtneil 
all  an  became  lime. 

sicianv sprr.sk in  terrhs'df  thi  -hidh^f 
praise  of  the  Angelun,  arid,  ocy  iciVrifcc isi- 
Vdstigatiop  by  tire  most  critical; 

bJandsome  illustrated  booklet  /filing  all  about  it  lent  free  upon  applicaiitm. 


WILCOX  « WHITE  CO., 

Iifcltwwwup  ?*£  &ih  Avm,,  Mmw  fom. k*  M«ln  OfTie*  ***d  /jolMjr,  Aterfata*,  Onmpt* 


a Ah J’W'S  M,U7AZi\£  ApyKRTlXKR. 

’ — - 

THE  EDISON 

PHONOGRAPH 


2W»^T,  $125. 


Ttio  FjiNon  Phf.»no£fr-i|»h  i t t -iri.l  mou:  nature  11  j th&«  other  Hiking  mAolhmtJ*  O- ->  •* 

diaplirUfem'ts  Ht I#1  h\ -a.*}®*#  fftim^aurJ  mtetuiiic.U  v ibrations  into  s^wni.  Ait  qihvr^. v <?.•'&* ' ih<- 

^ mo.K  -‘P'v  rappon , which  sihwf J‘>“  »U-r  .thus  t <rd licit.#- f ch& r.m>*  «u<t 

SO*? 


^ijt "v  • ,-;  0 ■ --'v  •.  .■•  ./.  \V  -,t  ■' 

Yout  iJimk  v.  o»  m if  o;n  fr.*>  to  O s- •..'  s»H  t ice -same  iaao.-.k  m...» 

Oi>>same  pefihir.t  reside,  bul  &i|ir  Oilkreut  i\y ■•>•■»/«><:  mVcJUiUisn^-^pmt-  .$jTVjnj£ 

:U;u  AtH*  -.the  Itfti&pi!  C^o'tVrblMioh^ai/f* , 5.7  Our  new  €3jd$oi’dfc&f  fnacfiUK* 

and  Vf ^ * V ’r!^p'Tt*^cr 

■i-'os-1  ii ]e.wrr$*to 


mm 


Music  Box 


. 0/  *'l 

T-3^a3b>!(#^  ' ■ '■  , - ’ •:-..  ••  •H  :•"• 

; ht  t'wrti- w.JlifA  t T\v  v;  »ne>-  - rO.  . v'  V r- 

’ V'i’-y  VM  V-  OV';-."*--  ,,; * '•  • *■> 

•:i.  ;(yv  WOVs?  :*W 

1 ».* K a >••* /r%*. . . 0 • .*£•  ^ ’ ***$&'< ' 


;,v.  U^»»w*»  u'O  *« •- 

f'Jfc't**  TV.  .^:  '.*J 

(•a*.'.  ^.»  A i ixy  <l*i \ Pi).  (Sl i^ff< >,^^C' 
‘-:*  • 11  * 1 

V ^<»m{  f’tv  y ■:•& ■ 

.♦/V»  r.A^/Ol^I'i  j<i«s|,!r'4.V,vh>'  S* 

,’v'  0 r'  V'- 

SENT  ON  TRIAL.  , .?:;r: 

. 


m?sic 


STELLA 


\<\+  •'.H*Af  ';  ' < 

VfvJhf  **0 

f4«.i  >VS  v'  0 f V.« 
-sf'fTvi 


r+^  >«rK  v •;*  ' 

< >‘V^W'  --fi  -L  •-<•-•*•*  AtjENTiJ  'WANT£i> 

1 litre  i*  no  ^4tfM  an  0 


.11' \ «*.'» tifU)* .;  .<>*♦;?• 

&SO?L|v^o“^ 


Cdt-aV  ^ttc 
L t tfc 


• GTriglral  rafe  • 

•U^VERSlTt  OF  -MICWGAN 


MAJlf'gn  S MMUZtX# 


The  Home  Grand 
GRAPHOPHONE 


REPRODUCTIONS  MARVELLOUSLY  LOUD,  PURE,  AND  SWEET. 

In  our  Home  Grand  Graphophune  we  embody  entirely  hew 
principles  irnrutiy  Jisrozumi  in  our  JahorMotj  G which  yive  to  the 
reproductions  all  the  dfigipal  sweetness  and  melody,  with  such  sire  at 
VOLUME  OF  SOUND  as  to  convey  to  die  listener  the  impression 
of  /.wiring  Ifc  ih'iuat  Jiving  rio^rr  or  ptciyrr.  Only  our  " GRAND  " 

types  ..f;  Taikmy  M:i Junes  ineor- 
**..  v 'Wo  dts-::  new  principle-  >*■  me 
iuii  Gel  the  Cf /////«<•  improvement  ; 

■ avoid  th ? imitation. 

MPr  ; Talking  Machines  of  Other 

B1  IN  DECIDING  ON  HOLIDAY  GIFTS  . 

DON’T  mmmjt  THE  GRAPHOPHONE. 

.*  --'AVri-te  f*'r  Caiah>gu«i  *»  AH.” 


COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  CO 


C'H«  V*J,  21  I M;itv  >'  ‘:m  • i na  t U.H'n^ev.  in  G-,  ..Si, 

•>T ..  Xa*\AX.  T\K>  i ki)jk:vsi "afev.  Si.: . . P C:yiif'.^>sv;(itv. \s&:.  ■ vh ■*$? v iW*: 

f nr tht&m.H*  . ; Gd,d*; 

Pan  Hi.  I*  k a ;fCjfe,.s84 • KjniK»v.»rd  <te>  J ulfe»v 


lSf.*KLiN|.  C ;*  y m vrxyi  l?« 


Co  gle 

;V>*f ■'■ d £ ‘ ••'  ? ■’•  * 

X<  *$■'/.’,  . >’/■?. ’v’i f r 7pS*r1: 

fix  z*s.K  a DvmTi/uta. 


OFTEN  LACK  RICHNESS 
AND  A DELICACY  OF  FLAVOR. 
A FAULT  EASILY  REHGHES  BfUSWG 


Sees  the  TRADE-MARK 

below  on  Enameled’- Ware 
Cooking  Utensils,  it  is  Safe 
to  Buy,  and  not  till  then. 

'\fcxtrart  yihpOfQVi  X$t 

..  ** hi  t jig  tjiviUk \*'{  A '.!} m 


r L|A  i 

PERRINS 

SAUCE 


PlCrr*  * *»  r’>H  tViS  lr  0-  ' 

*>eTb»  »>f  %fivi*rts  vA  - 

which  b.dHed  tUtr  jilrysiV- v:.^ 
for  » Km*  time.  .A  bon 
casi'H  were  reported  hy  Mv 
physlfiitins,  ftiijj  IrtiiH 
i»  ”’m:  , Alter  c:U*vtm  j 
tfUtKai  it  \v;iv  found  ih.u 
1 1 lie  jvlcimi.k  h:*«i  eaten  ’ r *. 
cjiken  T»urdva>*>*]  trom  :i 
baker  in  a town  hear  IL* 
too.  ; AVe  jittimvDy  took  ‘ 

' tbr  i nil tt irf  t< t>,  4 i i <M mi  ml , • • 
hy  a careful  oi:‘*  J 


T*f£i2£,e,NAL  AND  o^u4Ht 

WORCESTERSHIRE- 

It  has  more  Imitations 
than  any  other  brand 
ever  produced. 

John  Duncans  Sons,  AJls.  Hew  York 


‘-tin?  so -called  ‘eu  umded’ 

“ kettle  in  which  ih-emmv  wm 
" Was  CO»<kf-d,  ijiui  it  cun  ' iH 
•*tiof»itl  .uitimouy*  wind* 
‘M'tiUy  expluuu-il  the  xvl.\yy%;4' ■ 1 

“mystery.** 

V i'll*-  produettou  of 
"<»C  miM-nipnlous  irmimi'-/7  . 

*'  fuctuo-rs  and  denier^  *’ 

“ ouirtoth  nhforth.nsUr- " jw*  i 
‘My,  he  >tupped  ...r  re-”  Ac. 
“-LricU-d  nl  present,  m 
‘‘until  our  S.tute  i buns  -*v  ^a®5 
'Mature*.  ran  he  huinrej  fi 
“ tu  p:i>s  cut :li  suitable’* 

”and  ^stringent  taws  as'*  4E»  { j 
V will  effect mill y prt  vent M ’Jvlj  i 

*f  jfiamif art  ure.  to  ‘*  *jp»V 

iK*  nu-am intt- 1 In.-  p*fopU»7/.  o&fH 
f'  ft»u>t  look  mu  for  them  ” ’ lylf 

ThsVjyjas  uud  cure/ oily  scriv  a 

before  pnrclutsioii,  :v 
'*  iU  ' ucli  articles.*' 

“U UflltV c-f  i^;?ii,,»iK.  Of  t; 

/ the  called  the  * V 

?.JdURitv  Nickel  -*ietd  'Will 

% WQ  i yry  r'Kid,  -m.I  th 
"siuus  of  our  evpr.ri-,,  ik.  ^ , 

-".^p'uifly  approved  by  ourl'jiVydVtf 
•’  jffMt?  ciwav 


^C.r/nYi(Wm»ViWim¥iVafW>MVWl^*VrVtY»VVnW>Vn'>5iI 

«■  ,,  • sv  * 6*0  if OO  evtt(  * 

3s  ■■  m-mk.  tudov.  | 

i ' 'roiSmtfff?  ' tt'  a meal  i 


A v:  ^n6>bwS»W  t<rv\dh  !t,  Cvm«!  «p'M»t  *B 

NO  AGENT’S*  *»u.i 

SD*  Top*  M i0<fe«*.  ^PmSI 

INVALIDS  TABLE  COMPANY, 

£09  «ju<ao*'«oa  dkDO..  OLiEVElfthO,  O, 


sho»v  couclusfvpK  - 
‘superior  esccHenc^  ami  u > . 

“ fllij neytid  to  extend  to  them  j ' f 

“ h«ic^!  nrCocmtion  of  r* 

4J  Health  IU?i,»orts.'f 

fou  cannot  be  too  caret  i< 
when  b lying  your 

Cooking  Btertsils 

T ^ Nor  ths  ft.-.*- 

JLuOK  b‘-  ^4  ‘ 

/ " > : 4 : the  enariH:.  II  ^ 

you  dcn*f  .fin'd  %U  ask  •*  ■ ' c;4k , 

fe  cr  Amte 

Steel  War* Cook^tfl hiisjiSwci 
hirer^wjbo^lHellyott  ..whet  * they  tan  beohtauied- 

:v  t d ‘•p.-cup  iun..,,h>^  >»*  ' b.>; 

4 ,:  '-4  ?;rc<>y .hbus^^V^:’.  ' 

^euiLMsrsei ' mtte 

5<>W  ay  a//  i'e(\utuSle  Ueixlsri't  creryw/ibre 

L&hinee  & Orosjean  Mfgr.  Co. 

New  York.  Chicago.  Boston. 


What  Paint 


^ f « $*#!*'  :••>?•• . *4  Alt  . 

hi>*;  ei  ' f-tr  \ 

avSti  ■frhfci  *AfKv  ' 
- tidv  if  w v ifcAli  RflM  \ *•; 

t a- ■ > :v 


PiTTOH’S 

PRO  Or  Paint 


kh'  ‘'.rx  *rttU 

^ Vh..  ,iK  »*t  i»r*o*»jr 
I • • <fr* 

. »!>*•, \ ri  /Mf»^<  ^ut^1 

tamos  IE  tattoo 
21  <♦  Lake  SL, 

; Milwdnikei!.  WV$. 


ri  U’.f'm:*:  itASAXjW*  •ADVERTISER 


PIANOS- 


raote; ' fayaraBte  caromfcttts  to^ 
day  <fdm  4rt  artistic  siiuidpottti  all 

-atjjer  makes  combined*  . •;  • 


Challenge 


Comparisons 


Tfe  o^y  /xUry.v  that  you  can 

Sepsrvi  upr*n,  Hjtrkho’n  RojieTv  W'irk:  figjat 
v%tl  tfie  Thtdr  ofliy  Uuh  k.  Miry  a#  su 

*oixJi  fttat  ibry  have  a host  of  Imttaforc*  Ajid  to 
pfoteci  yourself  'ifcrm  cheap?  i'rtitfcabofi^  ask  for 
tkfc  lmptoved  Hartshorn,  *filh  • the  new  &x£u/ec 
and  the  pat exit  ciatn  prior  jasU:ato%.  <Jn  t^>c  sfra*fei 
ytd  tii  3 1 ycflu  |;efthe  gen  idee  Hartshorn,,  witi 
Stewart  Hattihorn  autograph  on  label* 


By  our  easy  payment  plan . *-.very  family 
in  • "iterate  'ciricuntsiaoces ' 'can  own  a five 
pt£f»c*V  We  aifo^  fttHWcraf  pyte# Jtot  ;ojT<t  rirt> 
>trnmznis  in  eschwgey  and  ddtor  [he  piarto 
Hr  ycm,*t  Tfte.pf  espfittf&i  ’.  can 

deal  With  <£*  a*  a c|tsfc*ju  poic;t  the  Haute 
in  for  tAiAtogtie  and  Tail 


vose  & SONS  PIANO  CO, 

HSU  Buy  is  ton  Street,  - - * Bost 


ACCEPT  ONLY  THE  GENUINE  HARTSM08N, 


t ii  teu i JMeacfr  i ate 
lilting  £tu J f^urilt^r 


For  That  Cold  Room  of  Yours? 


; Mos^  Extensively 
Z A <j  v v r X \$  &Hl  &!ui  ft  cc 
( in  the  ftfirjyj 


Odorless  : SntoKeltw 


Port*bte>  &*»Uy  Carried  From 


G.i&ffi  \<t  ftonm 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or 


Money  Refunded 


Wlien/fipf  kept-  |>y: 
UfcAitr..*  WiH  tCn4,  frelijf I'd 
{pit  * f r a n r r ni'i  * esjft*  -. 

Sb  1 1 h £■  y M o,ti  nt&fjfoi 

Sift  rertrt^f  wt 


Finest  Laundry  Bluing  in  the  World 

Sold  Ewn  * h*r*<  ur  settf  hjt  mutt  ffom 
i*&otry  fot'  *0  &t*is i let  i stamps  or  stivtr  v 

BLUISE  C0MPA8?,  V Concord  Joactioo,  Mass* 


The  Plume  & At  wood  Mfg.COi 

' %!.W  i ^tfuiy'J’CkX  vj{*£Af$6.;:':  . 

F^cte«fjof  >rvji  Aysi<rbary  ilvJ ''Tteotd^st.^ji-,  Ktfrtif 


WOOD^ 


sp^ 

SttABE 

Fr< 

)LLER: 

S?i 

****  H *'*>***.♦**♦»**  * ,»  **»»***,*,»»»»» , 


UNDERWEAR 


HORBOLKANDNEWBRUNSWICK 

hosibktco. 

I KEWBRWSWlCKNi  * 


:r": 

PH 


SEN  O f 0ft  BOOKLEf  W 


ns  nr  ms  m\  nszixfi  AinrmTrsBn. 


) V **  ?hTi£t'4f}'r  to 

fiiriM  V,vv  |i;  . i i‘ ' J>»:.  ♦ e , 

• • 

• Vit  ;:•  V \$ytf  ..  HwhHU,'.  ;'s?vV  ^Vr 

:::i-  x »»v ' t rf a f t htfcof  JW-yfiWs-  Xjt.t>v 

| * rs  *'  f t * i 

Lt»)R5  VV  ELI. ».t 

WfcA*tS3r  WUU.ill 

Sf»4  fcr  nu-r-  btiokiri  axul  karii  all 
p lujci  );  U)l-  (■  asluOtt*:;  { inief  •*.  «*  | . 


HEALTH 


r aS«nd  for 

r Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

Itftf  Brou-ivay. 
604  Fulfill  8h 
Id*  Yrvmonr  S* 
&M « Ahestmvi  Vl 


York; 

Brooklyu: 
.Utvtfon : 


fire  is  your  hm.  cSthcc  to  buy  a -ys; 

u»it,  ivHd  h skirC  # owe  bfcvQ&i 
rWt  ifc.perle'si 

*•*  vnxdi  lit  YOUk.  ^i>d,  ^r,h£ft  *>sed  ' 

u>  $>!*>' you  foafvfc- 
1 * hr  y • it rc  n > adfe  Ytf t he 
dU>o*t  *:  *%'  b V i dcid4r> cix&wj>?\*sy. 

‘ tfp*,M$WVs>  They  a/ £ the  htglie^f  r$%&  - 

oj  tldoeitfi't 

pa  y v ci&'$ Kfifif* 

f2?ft0i  .de^i.kjfTi^-ofi  (fi.e  kind  Vfi'q  ••tfki.rit*  .fet^'-0!-: 

ill  i&€  sijf*K  afeflfeiri-  >v-'»fk*vvb.^pv  A V.  yyji-.r 

usmMotmt.A  ih>  holla  r cOi^^, 

t k*6\,  5 


University  Shoe 


: » • - 

-Vj^W  ■/■f,<*  '*  **  ‘ 

•-*;>>*<  V«  - ■ «4.>fv-;>;v -1W4 

•»<*£-  r v^*.« 

«'ji  {**»  *&/*>  ••  ' * ' n ’ ^ • • • s' 

KUWI^tji  74it&*ri' Sii/, 


h&S'f  MACK 


BA  ni’HIi'S  MA  ((4  A&i'MftTtitM. 


-rfM  **»»•<  i-aiipc*'** — — 

^tJBWflHTTWi 

ty?f*  * fliisi*  iff  ?r  lifetfcW 
t - -1.  K-v*V*. /*■**  . ' '-/'  iri  VMT 

niii>Vi.ii|e>!jf»'viiP:f?jii  •■>• 


inies 

WITH  fcvr.KV  PAJft 


BUTTON 


A dress  should  give 
some  indication 
Of  that  to  which 
/'•,  ;<  its  .fabric  _ clings 
And  hold  tn  any 

situation 
Like  stitches  at- 


At  all  fitst<lass  Dry  GoocL  Stores 
tit  Vriu  to 


J.W.  GODDARD  & SONS 

BfctablLhvd  in  IS47  New  York 


fxty'h  tie  Aim /wi. 
bu+iifn  -firo 


jtf  ti  r &d,  Xu  ba  ifrx  jv*  t 

Ifc  Goly  Dentifrice, 

**}'*> ■*+**'<>&  fthWxiv*  «*»♦»>•'  t i»a 

,i;tofy~n  <•.<■*  itfi. 

to  t*u 

C.  H.  STRONG  «t  Co.,  pfTjp*.,  CKICA0O.  U.  #.  / 


wf||  i>jSj  u if 

fTIwiaii 

M.i  wpi;  a 'MttiA&ffe  -* m iuri’ibiiiL 


| The  “ Practical" 

| Trousers  Hanger 


%'ov 

#<fj  .*> {.^<^4  \b&i- 
• >:oU  in-  %H0h..  V;uy 
h t 1 >•>■•? r < •• 

■ ' • >ofc(  ...  . u 

fctej^Jsr  ifc*: 

• ■ . ij  - > , 

>>.■.  » ..<>  :-MW;S  "'VirTv 

• * 

A Ca^foi^ue  over 

r.ooo  lUtt^Wftious 

</u  4 'rf*\  k- 

60-62  AVesl  23d  St.,  New  York. 


)%.c.sr;  1 f i ?**r  nil  ,0^  .tlii;  lf«t ; 
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Larkin  Premiums 
FREE. 

HANDSOME  PREMIUMS. 

Vaiuo  Sltt.oo  f&t  or  uaittg 

«m»oo  v/ctrih  cJ  Ihe 


LARKIN  SOAPS 


Cno i50  of  Wfltmg  0PSK,  Morris  Oh«if» 
0rrokc©w^r  0.*i:a3  And  Oi*d»  O^d,  S»»vnt 
B*t,  OH  Hkia.T©»4  Oam(»«ir  Watch*  etc» 

30  DAYS’  rflEE  TRIAL. 

• «HKvklt!'(-  tt£x>  10  WI  fKi/ 

'..•1  U V.j  k >v*.t!»  tlit.  C>».*iVDj  nr<t{4i1utul- 

ti ie  l^u'kin  yup  «BL..ea,:  fiki#i»UK  n.  y 


OFFBR. 

H fof  4»)«;  if  It 

i^’aU  » II  fiiti  rkp«ete4  or 
for  ? ref  or  ti  f I »i  « ur 
r'*tY|ieui8  am!  we  will  lm« 
c r m vtfi « i^i y r#f« m <1  Mi*  full 
‘ ' |irU‘e.  A«s  «gtA4«*. 

| iU* or  :■  • w 


*H**  ^Ive-'OidUar  3ct  vcliieh  eor«f^>, 

: ':'V.  Vfsc-ritur  Trouser*  . #hA 

*W$Wym  L'loiifF  koil.iir^-iir«f  rx-frity 

■IHMff  h-y  'fd  ^ nyrtf,'  x-f  /».-•>.  \\  bt  • 

*,;>  '^  fi  i#  vs'itlt  u *fcV  {».  meuii. 

■' ■*&*?*&*  . jpivL -VBi  ivt 

pMMr^  9W.  - af(\l 

. 4nt|  tir  wah  r«>i*  • *.Tly^ 

■■'  >1“  '*l>  ?"r 

F.y  .'?y^  ^iwyK  »;  r* '•  ,«** 

PRACTICAL  NOVELTY  CO.^v:/. 

4.M  W«ini>*  Stre«e,  Uhltatfetphift,  Pa, 


FliiELMY  ANI>  GASOALIY  CO..  NEW  YORK. 


JHTERtURSP.VCE 

fNDERWEAR 


H A HPhX  'S  WA  Uj  7.  ISti  A l)  F KB  TfsKIi 


Under 

wear. 


^ pure  silk.  J he 

most  luxurious 
E underwear  ever 
known. 

•**-  ^ iWKV^Mrk^WvCJ^br VtSag^gff  r Ti  IT  iTi  fctftr 

,m' ^t»n*y4fVyA jya/.yy^ 

A cjuiet  mind 
anc^  a Wealthy 
body  belong  to 

wearers  °f 

jjfKNHlJnjnnMlIiii  Kotedsilk. 

A startling  improvement  on  wool. 

Mothproof,  and  will  not  shrink. 

Anyone  can  wash  it,  no  one  can  spoil  it. 

Will  not  irritate  the  most  delicate  skin. 

Idea}  for  cyclists,  equestrians  and  golfers.  Warm  without  being  cumbersome. 
Admirable  for  wear  v\  ith  evening  afe&s,  as  it  adapts  itself  perfectly  to  change  in  weight 


Mlilhivry,  Mass. 

, & 76  Leonard  St.,  N.  Y.  O 


HA  /{J'i'K  S M i (J A Zl$E  AbVKR  TiSKR. 


- s»m.'  m| 

Prof-i'tViir 


Coder  shape  and 
finish  the  same  »n 
either  brand,  but 
of  different  gra- 
des of  linen  You 
pay  only  for  mate- 
r ial  and  workman- 


Clvutt  “VVceV.4 
■ fcjfii.cjl; 

•• 

: 5*3.  • • 


Mi *yti  , 


‘vAstic, 


' ' jClQf » V>p.t  mV i r r « <i>r  Men 
T ,isx  ffi  ah  i'ri  n r/*  for  Ali  - 
rr*  r»  3 W rfto  r.-  * h.n  t 
'vhu  .^-4^*  . 77 

Wt  i f rV?  ' . 

-•..staiio.n  7i\. 


RftAiNERD  4% 

Embroidery  Book  lor  1900 

ANNUAL  BOOK.  JUST  !K’Ri.tSH£t> 

* U ^phI*  ijht  yc*tY  WV  -tiftl  wc  \V **'*';  hrttlns  k»«i  ’’«***  f 

bu«l£  w«t  *‘w<rih  j,>U«v  ^ {o.'rtictni  ri»i>  jrjKi  i 

“EjnbroJderj*  Lecgtons  wttb  Colored  $&*&*&  '* 

h eviMt  * I31JC.T,  vOUrtwt.  Omilni  Uft  ,-f*  ‘it**-: 

f*$  olivet  «{u»srrJn  -iis;.<u  ; ftv:  «<**rcv:  k***^  hi.  Cv£tt?-.»rpw.v  ft- • 

. Tfc*  Cr<'ihst  Ttay  Cfoihv  Wo*< - Pidgin,  <!'&& 

»)ch  dahpt  .inJ  lte«r  f>;  *w  rt  e^-Tfr  >V«  vf'ti 

/&*«£?*  ttar  \:)Mifr9r>  atc  -J*  Her»  <«■*  jETFrteruW^*  ^lV<*yr^rerS^,  J '. 

Brn«t»S/ ’.:* ri n:uA>i  W.n  > W Esit«*>i4eu.‘.  »:S4»  «v>W- 

>?«  ibl>.  hV/k  rtmnt»w»*:<iJlc  Jd«r  Uhri'tttaiv  Rig,-?  'H^hud, 

hr  lOo.  la 

A New  Knitting  and  Crochet  Book 

ft  tiO  jAge*  K »I>r;  f**iy  'ft*  tixAlrrs  mi  ~ c'-er*,.  W«J!«rO  ft** 

10  * tnr»  la  mtamptc.  .\d-itr.*s 

THE  mAinzm  & ARWSTmW  COMPANY 

Onion  Street,  New  L-onioo,  Conn, 


oYv 


ttAfilWCS  .VA.fiAXlS.ti  AOi'ti/tTtAtiK. 


ii'*  xmi  -like  /><<•-—<{".>  Uot‘thtVi. 


Wfl*  mo#  y: 
0 V&f&tr.t!- 


TMu  h vMy  opt  punr 

— C/fort&gr.  h-fralrlrtnl* 
!&*:  eO^CfrrtffcAl . 

&o*&  5#.v:  iiui 
v«ii’r  tWo  otht-r 
f*ld. 


KNOX'S 

sf>Aur»uHO 

GELATINE 


f>9  , 

■PHpxfx>,| 

tty  *f  for 

wft  uw&f. 


><wt^ijCwn)  o«  re£«tp<  .<*'  $ S.tMJU^i 

**W*S»i  i»4w  ^ 'fi’W  I 

<n >t  *«vt>  dw«j«%itfc  wft  uwfcr.pl 

CHCflOE  ALrv^  ^i#  fJ 

#W.  ^ 


ASfi  YOUR  tt#<Km 

jh$&  fcaiiUm*»»iVS  ft  v^TV  piti 
*®*>;  i^nt  *vh|^br  5 

teois.  ^ : iO***?  ’^3C  VA^<-  pftetr- 
fvtet  15  i 1 tilt  2}  iL'ftAIo1* 

c.  B.  KNOX, 

9 Rm  Art.*  lofrortavti,  H Y, 

¥Atft«\U»»'T  fa  4*  jE>M0jl#r  r wr*^r  . 


. Flared  lor  \t&  .Qurlto a»yi  ;V 

i p&fr irflGrf  jjfejjv 

3lU  dv>0'  <*i£ . df‘  Tixfinc>  :$.£[ 

>ti City  raejoid,  til :A*  $0 

at.  fe>!0^TO^p--  fames  tote  jSp 

OS  \ve{i-^vrifu'd  fjfctifc  (S> 

Aifynw  • . /"• . ; •’  '•' . : ;.'  v.  & ; ''•  Mi 

;lf&fcS£  to . faV$r  Uvdtf  of 

If  l Yliir-  S^0Wot  tel 

' '4  - : ' 

tii*p:  mrix&fo.  yn  * urn***  sfi r) 

#$  0;  Milmy*.  tif»r  v 4<* ♦*  y *'<  ^H4# : K^Jjf 

* **0**?, 

Wttli?  SttX^St.'  Sty? 
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HAHPKirs'  MA(M  Zi.W  APYtifti'ftm. 


of  Hartford,  Conn 


Oldest , Largest,  and  Best 


Endowment, 
and  Accident  . 

. . Insurance 

OF  ALL  FORMS. 

Health  Policies. 


Indemnity  for  iJihabitity  caused  by 
SieJenesSi 


Liability  Insurance 


Mann/arturer*  fitnl  Merkan  irM,  Cm>~ 
tmefoi  s,  emit  Oiriitr*  of  Building*, 
Jf first  s,  uml  Vvfrh'lfH.  win  &U  br  prr*- 
fccfeSrf  b}i  jHilifim  in  THE  TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE  COMPANY, 


ASSETS,  . $25,315,442.46 
Liabilities,  . 21,209,625.36 
EXCESS, , V 4,105,817.10 

!.  0.  BATTERSON.  Present. 

S.  C.  DUNHAM,  Vici  PK^t. 

: ; JOHN  a MORRIS,  Betnuxy. 

a It  MESSENGER.  Act ow-v. 


£Mic  RiMcd  Uiitoii  Sails 


$»..  ft.t<Tf$$  irOWN  Mt> 


jj  (mriia  KHminji'.Mtlls.  Nf). 


n.i  r/'a*  vs  .&*  -a»  rmnfutn. 


TF  YOU  look  at  a dozen -coo noon 
^ la  m p- chimneys,  a nd  then  at  Mac- 
beth's “ pearl  top  " or  “-pearl  glass.” 
you  wilt  see  the  differences.- — all  but 
one  — they  break  from  heal. : JVJac 
h'eth’s  don’t ; you  can’t  see  that. 
Common  glass  is  misty,  milky, 
dosiv ; you  can’t  see  through  it . 
Macbeth's  is  clear, 

Tough,,  clear  glass  is  worth  fine 


Forfhe  Teeffl 


tough  glass  is  worth  a hundred  such 
as  you  hear  pop,  dash  on  the  least 
provocation. 

Our  ” fncfcx  M 3#  lamps  a >><2 

chimnfew  Witb  it  You  cm  ?ydte*'t he  right 

size  and  shape  shitimey  far  Any  limp  mail  it 
FRER  -writes  .ter  if.. 


M.VCb Fr*tsburghr  ‘M 


A Orest  Many 
Sufferers  from 


Asthma 


in  Borland  as  well  as 
in  America  have  been 


by  Dr.  I\  Harold  Haves’  treat- 
ment. which  is  .available  wherever 
the  mail  goes.  References  sii  any 
part  of  the  world.  ... 

Writ*  for  ?nt»t  vx&itihif&kH)  bMu# 

4<f<JrbM 

■F,  VIARO&I* 

BuITatoy  4„  : 


au  ittusiraicd  50- 
pa^e  iin^n  Hound 
0>Oi>k  (Hi  Ur! “0*Ys<» 
Ki))d  C^t'^  of  *bc  i 


Km  tm 

■L  *Ma  hi{ 

1111^  m.«lU»*c 


vnacte  hv 


f AHt£££ 

•vuM-eoN  ^SQflnniHBk 

rn  D.IWiV-iliiTi: 

Sole  makers  of  tbe^HPSBr 
Celebrated  KAHLER^ff®^^’ 
COHFORT  SHOES  f**^ 

028  & 930  BROADHaVv^.V 


HABPKK'S  t UGAZIXE  ADVERTISE. 


IF  you  have  never  worn  a pair 
* of  our  Felt  House  Shoes  you 
don't  know  anything  about  them. 
There  is  absolutely  no  foot-wear 
at  can  compare  with  ours  for 


A single  day's  trial  will  make  you  regret  having 
gone  without  them  so  long. 

THE  NEW  CATALOG,  PRINTED  IN  COLORS, 

answers  all  questions  and  illustrates  many  styles  of  house  and  street 
slioes - for  w omen,  men,  and  ckildrefi>  . ltfi  if**u  Write  to-day. 


No*  258.— u Princess f%— as  peT  dlustrat*an-~i*  a&  exceedingly  pretty  bouse 
shoe  for  women*  They  are  M Dolge  ^ Felt*  have  noiseless  leather  soles, 
low  heel  and  comfortable  to«— cotne  in  black,  gresm,  brown,  r&4»  drab. 
They  are  trimmed  with  heavy  silk  tor d io  match  color  of  fe!t— any  vze* 


Makers  of  “Dolge”  Footwear  1 19  \V.  23d  Si.,  New  York 


Extremities 
Warm  all  over 


•flnii'iltotii?, 

Ia^>;  f KHi i) v.**  F i*  fjlicV^, ; ky 

•Ti>*  nrifrly  IttintfS* 

i f/.fev  ,.  .^')4T 

Uovtf.'-iifefl;  M/A’h'a ' whti  '$$*$!}[&$. 

&i£p 

; p;hV  yi>t.V  V "ikl*  * 

' tif  'jj&ji&Qi 


li^'uga  TAr 

‘ "i.y •;>-  • t»>  'i' 

iCv*t*  KpJi-rftui i Stef? [$$$$& 

r wl  'A<  ’V« 

i .fth4>;ritifc  Pbikt 


TkE  CROSBY  fRJSM#  FMR  <2tHflP*#*,f 

£•'.  DJS'.Via.l.'StRtrf.  KC»CH£?'^E^>(;-  f&.- 


UAltrHMX  MAVAZtpH  AVYURtlSSn: 


“SHOES  WHICH  IMPROVE  the  PHYSICAL.  WEU.-BElNC.OF the  FOOT,  IMPROVE  at 
TW  SAME  TIME  the  WHOLE  GENERAL  HEALTH  anb  WELL-BEING  of  the  80DV.*' 


NOTICE  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE 


RALSTON  HEALTH  mmt  .«  Men  1 


»«l  Whlt«  Oak  limthw. 

SQ«I  Itubbtr,  Rtunp  rr|i«l!«Mi  an4  eM»blRb 
«tr While  Ottk  father. 
il>) f wk  C iwhimi. 


/\  «Sito..~il-fSif  LV3r4<*  Ottk  MtMl  H>lt*  wat**rxi.ro«ftr^wi€HJ-  ^ 

X Besides  this,  especially  modeled,  anatomical  hygienic.  lasts,  which  makeurii^ually  COMFORTA+  X 
:?$>  BLE  SHOES,  Evety;de#li  made  t?f  the  best  materials-  Workmanship  the  highest  grade, : . 16 

8 loe  shapes,  6 leathers-  Satisfaction  guaranteed  Ask  your  dealer  for  thern,  or  send  to  the  0. 

<s'  for  % pair.  Send  postal  tor  our  book  -.of  1 Health  Shoes  M;  It  Is  interesting ; H show  the  styles  v tells  <? 
■£>  now  to  buy  shoes  w\%\  the  best  results,  and  how  to  care  for  them  and  the  feet. 

•f  RALSTON  HEALTH  SHOE  Ml  AUERS,  €am|*)lo  (RrocMon),  f 

-&  •'  rn  %'Mt  srov^iori  TTfJC-  X'A*VAVm»<  • •••  ' •;.'/*  ' • '& 


V&S.  f- hi  iit $£££*>  iv 


fit  «*  $ i ? *•  0jit$  1 1 A £*’< "i;’- 

h *1  ti A £ 1 1|  A i fW 


W I U ) »> 

/-  U'V:  J 

M.Hid  yii.Mi  *ii 


^lulllnun.  Mi't  Trui-i. 


MhtM. v If. 


o.Htii*'  Grea*  English  Remedy 

BLASTS  PILLS 

S^tStire.CKftiEtlVf.  I Tf 


GOUT  & RHEUMATISM 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


The  Youth’s 
Companion 


QiiKcpriKp  XT™*/  for  the  new  volume  for  190°.  and 

ouDscriDe  jmow  take  advantage  of  our  Special  Qffer> 

which  includes  a gift  of  all  the  remaining  issues  of  1899  from  the  time 
of  subscription.  These  issues  will  contain,  among  other  contents : 


The  Wolf  and  the  Wheelbarrow,  Frank  R.  Stockton 
For  Life  and  Liberty,  . Henry  M.  Stanley 
A Pocketful  of  Money,  . . W.  D.  Howells 
How  I Went  to  the  Mines,  . Bret  Harte 

Hints  on  Reading,  . . Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce 

The  Growing  Child,  . . Dr.  Mary  P.  Jacobi 

Dinnie  and  the  Dans,  . . . Jane  Barlow 


OUR  GIFTS  to 
New  Subscribers 


Send  $1.75  with 
this  slip  or  the 
name  of  this 
magazine  and 
you  will  receive  in  addition  to  the  52  weekly 
issues  of  The  Companion  during  1900,  all  this 
year’s  November  and  December  issues  from  the 
time  of  subscription,  Free,  including  the  Double 
Holiday  Numbers,  and  the  New  Companion 
Calendar,  a very  beautiful  and  useful  ornament 
for  the  home.  T17 


THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS 


8*J 


Digitized  by 


Go  i igle 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPERS  MAQAZISE  ADVERTISER. 


The  Youth’s 
Companion 


Our  i goo  Volume 

7 new  fnends  and  bind  old  fnends 

more  closely.  The  following  are  but  a handful  of  the  two  hundred 
contributors  already  engaged  to  write  for  the  paper  during  the  new  year : 


Ian  Maclaren 
Gen.  “Joe”  Wheeler 
Andrew  Carnegie 
Hon.  Lyman  Gage 
Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan 
Victor  Maurel 
Walter  Camp 


Margaret  Deland 
John  P.  Sousa 
Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter 
Israel  Zangwill 
Capt.  Chas.  D.  Sigsbee 
Mary  E.  Wilkins 
Reginald  de  Koven 


The  Companion 
Calendar  FREE  iTZtZZ, 

Companion  Calendars  of  former  years  and  equally 
pleasing  as  an  ornament  for  the  home.  The 
subject  of  the  exquisite  centrepiece  is  ‘‘A  Dream 
of  Summer  ” and  is  treated  with  the  most  delicate 
fancy  and  wealth  of  color.  This  Calendar,  pub- 
lished exclusively  by  The  Companion,  is  given  to 
all  new  subscribers  for  the  1900  volume. 


47  READ  OUR  OFFER  ON  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE. 
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Digitized  by 


Go  'gle 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


“LIFE”  IN 

Observe  this  Most  Distinguished  List  of  Contributors.  A series  of 
anecdotes  under  the  heading  of  “ One  of  the  Best  Stories  I Ever  Heard  ” 
will  be  published  in  LIFE  during  1900  by  such  well-known  men  as 

Russell  Sage  Dr.  Parkhurst 

Qen.  Miles  Gen.  Joe  Wheeler 

Francis  Wilson  Nikola  Tesla 

W.  D.  Howells  Joaquin  Miller 

Admiral  Schley  Richard  Croker 

John  Drew  and  Others 


C.  D.  GIBSON  and  T.  K.  HANNA 

will  draw  only  for  LIFE.  Their  work  will  appear  in  no  other  publi- 
cation. 

Besides  these  attractions,  the  writers  and  artists  who  have  helped  to 
make  LIFE  the  brightest  paper  of  its  kind  in  the  world  will  continue 
their  work. 

On  the  opposite  page  we  make  a very  unusual  offer  as  an  addi- 
tional inducement  to  yearly  subscribers. 

LIFE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

19  and  21  West  31st  St.,  New  York 

88 


Digitized 


^ Google 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


L'M^ynthr  i^  ' THE  rival  BEAUTIES, 

by  Life  i ll.  «_o. 


Catalogue  of  150 
examples  of  proofs 
of  drawings  sent 
for  10  cents. 


OUR  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER! 

The  subscription  price  of  LIFE  is  $5.00  a year.  To  any  reader  of  this 
magazine  {not  already  a subscriber  to  LIFE)  who  remits  $5.00  to  the  ad- 
dress below , LIFE  will  be  sent  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  up  to 
January,  1901,  and,  in  addition,  a handsome  proof,  printed  on 
India  paper  and  mounted  for  framing  (size  15x20),  of  any  of 
the  pictures  we  usually  publish  at  $2.00.  This  offer  is  strictly 
net.  Selection  can  be 
made  from  our  cata- 
logue containing 
about  150  examples  of  ff*\ 

the  best  work  of  C.  D. 

Gibson,  T.  K.  Hanna,  J-L, 

A.  B.  Wenzell,  and***^^ 
others. 


These  proofs  are 
for  sale  at  $2.00 
each  by  all  Book- 
sellers, Art  Deal- 
ers, and  Station- 
ers. 


Copyright,  1899,  by  LIFE  PjJB.  CO. 

ONE  DIFFICULTY  OF  THE  GAME — KEEPING  YOUR  EYE  ON  THE  BALL. 


LIFE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

19  and  21  West  31st  St.,  New  York 
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HARPER'S  MAOAZfXB  ADt'ffitTlSRfl. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Special  vestibuled  trains, 
consisting  of  sleeping, 
dining,  library.  and  obser- 
vation cats*  will  leave  the 
Eastern  cities  m November 
and  at  faequert  intervals 
thereafter  for  California  and 


ihe  Pacific  Coast,  Stopover 
privileges.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  resorts*  the  Yo- 
semite  Valley,  Alaska,  the 
Yellowstone  National  P&yfc, 
etc^  can  also  be  included  if 
desired.  Torn  to  Europe* 
Paris  Exposition,  Japan# 
Around  the  World*  eln. 
Railroad  and  steamship 
tickets  to  all  points.  Cir- 
culars on  application, 

RA  YMOND  & WHITCOMB, 
Tours  and  Tickets. 


A railway  ticket  purchased 
to-day  should  carry  with  it  a 
promise  of  something  more  than 
the  fight  to  a trip  over  the  line 
represented  therein, 
ft  should  assure 
As  great  a degree  of  safety  as 
modern  methods  in  train  opera- 
tion and  improved  equipment 
have  made  possible. 

Comfort,  through  a careful 
regard  as  to  the  character  of  its 
trains,  roadway,  track  adjust- 
ment^; Car ; cleanliness,  heat, 
light  and  sanitation. 

Modern  conveniences;  punct- 
uality in  time  of  trains;  reliable 
connections. 

These  conditions  the  Lake 
Shorn  & Michigan  Southern  Ry . 
endeavors  to  fill  to  the  fullest 
possible  estent.  Its  large  and 
increasing  patronage,,  and  its 
regular  use  by  experienced 
travelers  bear  witness  of  'appre- 
ciation. 

It  is  unoqdalled  for  travel 
between  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  New  York  and  Boston. 

“Book  of  Trains*’  tells  about 
it;  sent  tree  anywhere; 

*.  J.  SMITH, 

iS.;'P*&  T,  A..  Ct*V«f Artft,  0. 


New  York,d5  I’nj.jn  Square 
R^rsUJn,  t *yh  .W’lsViipRffin  S>. 

PluUticrthfH.  Ijj,,  u>i5  ChctfUiut  St. 


INTERCHANGEABLE 


MILEAGE  TICKETS 


500-mile  tieieis  it  tw©  cents  per  mile,  gt«ovl  £ri 
Nigiv  all  its  brandies  and  oper 

Ibtesv  including  . Shore  -a ltd  Un  tubes  — tycvr 
2500  miles  of  rail  toad.  d^ld  by  till  w. 

Ceniral  Ticket  Agents.  , 


"Tmi*  *4  copy  of  0 Huk  Knliroutf  an*J  Jf)ictior>-«*,y,' 
yvft^  utteres*  (o  CteyLiffee  It  fcireM 

Ai-Wfth IMrArnl Central  Sutuw,  ?vtu  York.,  ’• . ' 


THOUSANDS  OF  WELL  PtEASED  PATRONS  HAVE  BEEN  CARRIED 

AND  TNC  IHCSCASINC  WOIWBE*  MOVtS  THE  *OPULABITY  OF  THC 

PERSONALITY  CONDUCTED 

■"s  breatfe  v-cvniiDcmuc 


PULLMAN  TOURIST  SLEEPERS 


And  Pacific  Coast  Points 


THE  SCENIC -THE  SOUTHERN 


We  Solicit  Correspondence  and  thmk  the  inducements  we  can  offer  w\}\  coityoict 
you  of  the  superiority  of  this  fine.  Send  inr  Tounst  Dictionary. 

C.  A.  SEAKLE,  TOO.  SEBASTIAN, 

Cou'l  Excursion  Anfni.  CHXCACO.  Gfati.1  PniwMgm  on I.  CHICAGO. 


“aV'-^S 


UAHREH'S  MA'iAZLSE  ADVERTISER. 


v;":$V  RkuULAP  3AIUM15  BY  IrWPtteilS  SttiAMfcits.  ' . i A 

Naples  ant!  Genoa.  Via  Gibraltar  or  Algiers 

f jh.  U0RH&  *<»  TIH:  «<  ? vl  fbr.  tAthuiK  -M 

Ntw  Vorr  V/*|flY£ Vft*- »WfNTfef<-. 

? . H »*  fa  >*4>v 

*<1  * Tr t r,»«ix*V  v*><i ' 

.Fw  ;Nd/*v- 

;j»/  ti if  m f \ jtixiiu * .iG’l' 

■i*  tygty  -'‘iitjr'  r\t Hi.-n »“f  .^riS  a ; 

■h:\.-”lhv  tV«S  * ■»‘ij :*»*«.■ -.•  'Hn/l 


1 -.,VT  -»  * -T  v ■ ty  I *.• 

.*/V '»'.**•  4-  **  *>•;»_* . .mUlo**:'.  . 

Vtvrfe..  • tb  Met tah.Orto-  JS&ypilr 

:' Ti:’4'.  irijp  >iTi* 

$**•  uAA* ' •*'>.  WZ*  5-  ioi 

;j»*vS§f|^y  :*%♦  • **  to . i!*  »/*$  i.-t b ■ • 

■ ' • I • 


-if.  > •'  r-  •'*  r>  ■ ..  '•  A\ 


awari 


■The  Hamburg  American  line 


HARPERS  HAG4ZISE  ADfEBTtSER. 


{The  Largest  Steamship  Company  hi  the  World) 


H a m bu rg= A merica n Line 


Lfs'ivlo\i  fStrr^-  Vark  nu  Jnm«*r>*  SftM  r^xyrniiuf  «fh  Aprils* 

4 1/4%* iTsfifc ; A<c***‘<  v. Vi i »V 

. f Vs*  kjNbfM  TdWS'A  v e**MSP- ' ■ > Ift*!*-*!*  ^ 

... 

ihttf  u*»**..  j^v<  »’  *>£*:,  vi>  4lv»^ 
t* jp  * r a f+r- 1 <<**  v v y n i«(t.  ; . * . / 

Ctf-Vo-  ;-.;?U.V*K  ft  ^ 


T/fe rylfi Hn  hrti  •? iu'ito'tr# 


*&£#.)£*&  U>& 

. A-  $>'•>■  ?y»«-v? ..-  : *>¥:H; 

IWl  j.n  */ 


0£VUA*D 


5T.LOU15 


>M>ii.«:cf*<<frtliy  cbitihhViJ  Iw . fcbfe  <)eigli  slimvn  fiew.w'itK  40*}  •- 
H)’rM-ci:  it.  u*U  it  “Oav  N'o-  400  Sterling  >iu*inir 

0tir  iwtrro^^  vvlv*  ttSVe^cn  the  c<  his  dieted  VlMiJcj*  call 
it  i '-.t  \ .« i : i «’  c v*. r shfiwn.  L.tU*fr.#ue  mt  reyitrtt. 

WntetilMh  fl  - 


Waterloo JWagofl  Co.,  Ltd., 

^Sv.'vo* : •'.*:•••  • ■ - • : • ‘ *■•  ,.*;.  •.'■•■  «/  $*• 

ti  i nnriA#f>  nmiAn  ir>  a i r*  f 


twartxan 


The  real  distance  is  much 
greater  than  it  seems  to  pas 
sencers  on  ou  r Li  mited  drains 


MAGAZINE,  $3  00  a year 
WEEKLY,  $4  00  a year 
BAZAR,  $4  00  a year 
LITERATURE,  $4  00  a year 


W.  J L YNCH-  ;;V  • 

■'Gtyf  :pi{:.  Agi 


CMnnaii, 


V • 1 

\m 

i 

J/AUPKira  MACAZISK  A.ar b-llTIKeG. 


JLJjLCi'  is  a land  of  sunshine 
more  delightful  in  v'inter  than  rhe  Mediterranean 


The  Santa  Fe  Route 


[ifi  Q^li^vnja* 

niu^r;p<ht  !> ^fe?  - \ * ru,I  |'W rticnlarv.  of  rato&, 

■•••••  :•  < 0f.J  *cflifl|I 


The  Atchison*  ‘Tep'eha  •&'  Saota  Fc  Railway, 

- • , >;••' ::  -^ht  Afivn  ■ •' 


HA  RPKR'S  MA  VA  ZI#g  A DVBRTISHR. 


VyiDB;  - VE  ST  IBpLETi 

trains  .m-  operated  also 
ta:  Opr^hav  Kaiv^'  CS?  >\  2$i» 
arid  iMiritrivipoh’s,  equijppeU  >«ijb 
ffl<jd.Grn,  foamy,'  '•  ‘Cornifort^^fe 
PpUnran  • Ciiis-  liriyl  Rer«wih^ 
Chair  Cars.  The  Eorcrj^cu  gjpe 
.’Diniji^  Cai  service';  js  a 
foal  lire  oh  PxCedeiKk-- . -’wh; 

Erie;.  I)t)ifale 

If^s  j l/rtevr,  vcamhiiiipd  uKm 

ifriitiy  first-class  ceokms. 


On  ^he • vv  M 
iz$\  tu&cmite 

' ' •'  i - •■ 

and  ; ci*il This  tfulj*  jk« 
on^  ingtH’  ,.vn  iTta  r^nU  frfftYP** 
t‘hicagv>  utr<T 'Dw'^r  U*  :U\xntiu& 
^mpmeot  rime  mate 

iqurrit-y  seem  stair*  - 

**  Colorado 
*4  California  M 

Am  the  tivJ'is  oJ  dr^ctiptive  br»o*.i«bt>  Sk 
can  6c  h*d  vrithtnrt  charp?  upi-n  a^U*2*^*  ■<• 
K £ E.U  S T f Fiasco  rtr  -^r— **j 

C Tfe  5f  Q.  R.  K,.  CHICAGO 


BEST  LINE  CHICAGO  OR  ST 


LOUIS  TO 


" \ ,1s  ..  i t*Vt.vi»ri«V  Hrim»  - 

■■  ■ . • • 

ct s *?&*.■*.  ii*  t if;#*.  .xr^0isk 
vyln^l  jtf  Vtf*.  Wtya  >;•  *>*&*<'; 
rr.fyx*' *.;•£  jtfrfriv 

• t :^c; * fcsi  «•>;{»  w V '• ''  * )*"'■-  •'■■'•  ■ : l ' ;•?' '•)•:’ '?•'•':  • 

• V.  «.v.i*cVv»Vji.vi  4 #^Jb' 

->  i«<A  >f*jf<*>iViju»yc  oayu^t;>;p.  *r 

•■  h .:  •«•  • : *V  • . .»  <.•'•,♦.»►  - *.\  .>•••*  •*■“ 

: V v(w  < sU  »•  fob* tfc* • **v< 

\Sy-%4V" . \\  \;  tiikXi  Ifl^lj'!  H&fatviiif&'i'V. 

v«>Vtp)fr  >f  ttl  tv*.* 

■r'  j’rc^'kc  ..  > 

1 v..tu^|»V  1**  m Wi»  C*o**»ic't 

;t|i  ;t-.  ♦. »,.  oU«  »;•;»*  .-*#**  h»r  y-'U. 

r-HE  KtMDQiCX  <?HOMOTION  CO., 

. :Efert*®r.  Ci'iijriido. 


illE  HAHTFORD  L1F6 

©>»h»,.  issutt*  evefy’-^t^^^Cc^sv 
i*h ;# !irc  C rjtit rat*  — 

^ »a1ow  ni  . 

each,  containing:  its  own  special  and  ptreufx*/ 
features  of  liberality.  Thirty^two  Vuars’ t Xpert* 
ence.  Write  for  pa rtieul&r*  Agents  wsiuttl 

U ft  ftji  Im  0 ivot  X.  v X.^ m *5 » v 

B I I 2 Bf  B 2 n U>Kf>»r#i  nmi  ir»  ; 

f # %P  lIVl  ajT  l.nnaon,  HnUitCS,  -Wiff  431 

?<*:•»} MfCj*- i;.|.r  ts>rt e »:H  IrlhifvpH  xW  « rnW^Vt*8} ‘ V?^‘ 

'* t »>!}*: i* ■ » Cti? , - •*.  ! nnii  \\  HipfiKX »»\i1S*ndrMA\}%i+Mfr- 

A dfl  ftfiih  i *i!'ffijmr;uMnv  - unktWti,; • *$«*»: 

!•*  : ' f LUfUUA  ' •'  * ^ i erv  ?il  \*1  vv»  »\n-  r ^V^.t  crvv>»^  »■  * r • 

.•a  ‘ fr*n  '?i^Vayj>  .'  A^*' 

hrp.Uli:  jilrwMirv  «*r  ifniMthi  trail .«-Hir:-  #,* 

Ttir  Ixilmii  IU.C  CmiViiuav.  tfiit? Iit'h+w^L  . 


A lR;i‘  iipsiiiiiti 


nsHPAn.c  MA<r'Azi'\£  a uvbnTrshn. 


jt . 

HORSELESS  CARRIAGE 

*fix & . tjflri* ? and  pjnfti. 

*<.*  ct,+  *V*.f>v.i '>*  w"i  b. 


:v«  uv;^v,  f\  ftfX-I  Y UaVS 
1>r'  rffi 

• •'•■•■  1 • • ■ ■. 

:‘Vrofc*j*to  -1*"  •♦»>«** 

^iS-V-v  H>v$\yv.**  f ij.^‘  • .»»?/> '*» 


w'£beonH)bif$  Company 

IM 
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HARPERS  HA  GA  7.1  SK  ADVERTISER, 


a k c Silc  oi  this.  new  pipe  tobacco,  5iacc  it  was  first  advertised  in  this  magazine  last  July,  has  been  extnofdi- 

nary— nearly  10,000  men  have  written  for  sample  boxes  of  “Old  English.*’  and  arc  now  smoking  it  with  satis- 
faction.  It  disappoints  no  one  — always  smokes  "cool,"  and  is  a common-sense  tobacco  to  smoke  tn  a pipe. 

^or  a k°x  Old  English  Curve  Cut*  and  you  will  receive  by 
□LiNL/  IKJ  V-iCrfiw  1 O return  mail  one  of  the  new  curbed  tin  boxes,  containing  12  slices 
of  it.  and  a booklet  of  practical  suggestions  about  pipc-smokmg,  Address  The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  ni 
Fifth  Avc..  New -York,  N.  Y, 


ha  arm's  uagaxixh  At>rjn:ns£k. 


SLIPPING  IMPOSSIBLE  NO  MATTER  HOW  SMOOTH 
THE  PAVEMENT.  No  More  Calks  and  Pads  to  Injure  Hoofs, 
Lame  the  Horse,  and  Change  his  Gait  Perfect  Tread  with 
Absolute  Safety  and  Comfort,  Confidence  and  freedom  of  action 
humanely  restored  to  every  horse  shod  with  the 


A DROP, FORGED  STEEL  SHOE  mh  EXPANDING  RUBBER  GROOVED  SECTION 

WAiVI  \l\l\i.  INI  I'.  AVI  • - t!  i | • <'\"!  A \ I K1  lll-HU  s<\  j Vi  iW  •■:>>■  .„i-u  l,v 
♦hr  of  tin*  vvithtb  H»ft  abSOlllicIy  prevetlUttg-  Slipping  nml  pMic;  a y-ertVctly 

’ • --  * 1 > U ’"U'i  I.yt!  »V  i*:»  (it,  tint  Of  C.l,!,  ;m>  I *»?»»!.,•-*>  Ctifflv  tnstiTtt.f  LcLtrt*  Kf  Mi-  t'«*T 

11  ^ tu»i  ^>.1  ft:  H V*®  revn.tr  of  ywy  z*F jnru4l  use, /ttecTivnjstirsl'^jJ- A PERFECT  HORSE* 

SHOE-  1 nvAju nit  an-*  AUatrty  keyin’  your  p4tt  xaftuy.  Try  it  un  uni!  lavuntu 


THE  EXPANSIVE  RUBBER  GROOVE,  dividing  mxh  u.v  >a.n- Vtm ipfe  to 


is  ylv'>  :t‘5  »«•*  Ui».*  if  puts  tA  J -» < r KtCW.  Wl>fTlCH  ft-f.Ul  children*  U.Wifg  an;'  * 

Vfl.  » ?i  VC*T|l  i v 1 if  iWUViMl?.  <Jf  -r  .•-•  I r: UOfVt  Will  M?U*I  Voi'  Irft  H;  <*■{  :t]  '|‘ j itV»T  IV  ■>>  ,i  :jif  vnf 

vi  ilT*  iUt*l  i •; ».f : ■:  . >p  !(t.v'ov  rr? *..*»■«  1 • » c ; ? • > ” • . .f  testimonials  of  |fcc:ytiry  ,hf^h^i  0.*‘!c-r  4--f«> 

Lr.-tcmg  recommen4iitions>  i moil  noted,  horsemen  m tu  o. untry 


EXPANDING  TREAD  CO.,  149  Broadway,  New  York 


HAiil'Hli'S  mftA ZIXV  ADVUKTI-iJin: 


Dens 

at  Little  v 

cigars 

arc  to  cigar 

-smote  rs  an  d all  wit o 

srnoke  Little 

Crgar.s  w.h< 

it  Old  English  Cur 

ye  Cut  pipe 

tobacco  is  1 

to  pi  pc-  smoke  rs — the  be  st  qua  I tty 

at  t he  I owe 

! r : si  Lie  cost  tor 

that  quality. 

The  tobaci 

i:cs.  tti  Bengal  little 

cigars  costs 

twice  as  n)i 

neb  as  the  tobacco  used  in  any  other 

little  cigar 

s that  are  sold  for  to 

cents ! 

£ 4b  > 

HA HI'b'n  \V ' &A  QAZiXte  A V&RTfSfai 


Send  ns  10  cts.  g® 

ten — and  try  them  critically.  Bengal  Little 
Cigars  do  not  have  “ that  sharp,  biting  taste/’ 
and  are  a cigar-smoker’s  smoke.  This  is  the 
first  advertisement  of  them  to  the  public,  and 
we  want  you  to  judge  them  strictly  on  their 
merit — in  comparison  with  any  other  little 
cigars  you  can  buy  for  10  cents. 


are  hand  made,  are  “Perfecto”  shape,  draw 
not  too  freely,  burn  evenly,  stay  lighted,  and 
are  really  agreeable  and  desirable.  The  new 
curved  box  in  which  they  are  packed  is  most 
convenient  and  does  not  take  up  any  unneces- 
sary room  in  the  pocket.  It  keeps  them  from 
breaking  and  also  keeps  them  from  “drying 
out”  so  that  Bengal  Little  Cigars  will  always 
be  found  in  perfect  condition  for  pleasant 
smoking.  They  will  save  you  their  cost  over 
and  over  if  you  will  only  use  them  for  short- 
time  smokes  instead  of  lighting  a large  cigar 
and  throwing  it  away  half  smoked. 

We  will  send  i box  of  to  to  any  one,  anywhere.  by  return  mail  on 
receiving  to  cents  in  stamps  wnh  name  and  address  plainly  written. 

The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  tu  Fifth  Avenue,  New-York,  N.  Y. 


Pitaiu  irriU  BEftUAJL  on  thr.  znreltY)>e 


Hi  arses. miftetot 

PRCYEWTS  DC  CAY,  HCUTRAUtfS  ACID  A 

HARDENS  THE  SUMS. 


pFUfot  &.e  xmjamct  80TT\gi 

FREE  SAMPLE -'BOOK 

.‘,.1..  ^ A/,<jir*  flf  it«  7ee> a 

IL  C » HBOD&CO  UJftttl  AWi; 


natomum 


wuwm  a MA&A2W&  aw aiw&tsu. 


DIENT  IN  i£ 


r sick 

HEADACHE, 

CONSTIPATION 

vINDICESTION. 


THOtir  THt  o<jr_or,'*nic  XVfrlL 
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i'/vV* «"  j'i-ftoiWv  <J*‘V  f 4fc«^T'<^v«i,'?»4i**vHk  <*»!> 
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HAnpZtt'S  NAGr\  ZISE  ADVhHVtSKfL 


The  Ball-Bearing 

DENSMORE 

“The  World’s  Greatest  Typewriter," 


BALL-BEARINGS  made  the  Bicycle. 
BALL-BEARINGS  perfect  the  Type^titer, 


tNVWR'  Aif? 


Wk&:  '•  - * *: 


HA  Rpgfi  5 MA  m Xlm-  Ap  KmTi$M 


y|5i  feJeWr  1 1 1 ri&-- 
Ve  r feet  AJ  ifenrn  eat  § 


Typewriter  (£ 
6 f 2’  & ajft  * Wi  c fj  4 


^VISIBLE  writing 


MERIT  RECCK3NEED 

by  the  award  tif  the  *'  ONLY  GOLD  flEBAL  “*  *fve» 
to  any  typewriting  machine*  to  the 

BLICSENSDERFER 

at  the  Trafifi^rU^aUii^pl  srtd  Intermit  ion*]  €*pe«?ttct?v 


sh<f,.^3  •eyrty/wotvl  cts  wnttyr]  ;T  al  *£*'$* 

r ! ’ - I : 

W'.'*-!  ' -ii  V- 1 ;>  r-  \*a 

rm  opvm  iter  cfc. 

•59.  tv.  *Xt;C  4ft 


Omaha,  THU  tjp^wrUkr  h adapted  to  ever? 

variety  «pd  grade  4»f  **>rfc.  Weighs  cm{>>!*  tttwwto 
No.  5,  $3$.m>  ; No.  7.  $30.00. 

B LICK  ENSOBRF  ER  iHF<3 . CO., 
ST  AMFORD,  CONN, 

Nrv»  Wk.  i«>»rt  <Vn«r«t  St..  *»**>>*<».  IV 

ii*  1*  MJif  a*,,  *u.  ?.*  8t«ii  •**,.  *n**i»,  h 


A Hut;h  Card  P.ij  ty 

Described  in  **  Ent  or  raining  \*hh  Cards  ' 1 1!  hist  rated  (i»  newly  Charged  ami  revised  (price*  £5c. };  Tt 11s 
how  'to  entertain  successfully  'with  cunts.  Sample  jtopVy  for  Ilk  hi  vuu!«p>,  or  >vc  will  -end 

you  an  order  for  one  fref.  &t  your  iJ**derkr  on  .receipt  of  4 WrapiV.r>  irom  Fashtoti Scrips  p|«ek>.  (Men- 
tion dealers  name  and  address,  y Booklet  “Fashion  Series  in  ^tojiatUrey*  revised*  sent  r'ft&E,  prepaid, 

Fis'htVtJi  Pkvtofif;:  ^ . - •:%$*&  v^»;. 

?■/£>.;>  - twaC  om  ***-**i\-  &&&!#■'!&$. ; &iv 

< S- • .&jy?c  'hw^',':  ••  ‘ '- ;*y-V***-  c *.&<■*> *•?'  '.*>*■ 

j atv*i.  Fis»uvm  *&«.! ^V'mk  * *bC  ‘ '}&>&  4>h<^diV;'i  • jv*. <*;  "S  U&tb.itbt 

jno*kv  .sCntl  Or  (Uiftl^rsL  ’f  f .r^*ir  »ii/«u*vr  «^i<!  i<ii»y .^tj’l’iv  ^.C  ■*' 

- lJ^-1  • . ;;rrr*.  n * « »'«m  t* *,-■'•■.  i j i!fb  (M  fit*  *.*••.  *■  ;>.- '0::*vi  o o % 

tv?  flft  pM7tf  -'To  ?vM  ‘h»  t\ov(ceic  hm,  t*e/.  canto  *uvty  •■e.-v,.  ••«■:  h.r.  r ».  <•«•••.  . r - ' •.*  1 l'e  f-,>  i 

H 4 'v  • vt^*  Mt>^4'{  Mro^4fij  r.cur  'Stift1  -}>•■’%&&  >>e  .vjr  ^Wfc.Wjc  <<>',,  ,yih 

\v^  uHoiJ.  i’eojp^uvi»j>i  <*j  tic?rv ndHvt  fri Hf  A/M %> kW'X*  \ *£'.■&  ^ Y * -fV  C y kt  cy/. 


rl  r» t—fna-k-  #—  a— Xype.\fed  Lex l>est. 
h ;thf  jew.>yt<iti«iiA^  i|t  aligftmen  t 
\&tL  frw£tJpl  tr^rtpli^  jft The  ii h LaII. 

m5pS3'4nnH('tL^.fUir«g  (&&y. 

.v V!^tr|or\r 

JCWBfT  TV^EWKITtR  CO^  iecust  Sturt,  Mtwnes.  Iowa. 


U-U^pVWTT 


THB  TOP  RUNG 


TYPEWRITER  HERBQUSRTERS 


T InVJf  prt/r  itnjft 
*•/  *■*■■:*>.  ■ rKll  *1  -r. 

■ ■ 

(j>*.y^»  ah*5.  wsa’t,  iJTtoa, 


v.  T/vrS  A J/  fu^ft  V6A  MJT-I 

tty*  \\u  i*i:  p a ifj^ji »>4 

fr,r  **> (fV^j 
jff. 


t»<Y**p*rY  . e.iv-»*y*ii 
I r»'v  t i|Y»^h^.Y  H.^V 


rp  »*♦»>*, 


l pawl 

^mmum 

CaTd$tub«i3(&« 


'it'--'-  ' thfifllftHH! 

v • • 

I jTpjiltxy 

v)Wk 


■inr  . «* 

^►r#rrv<  pw»>*f>  Tirt*MfWk**T}^  n>ci>  V>- 
oiW  «*V  rti*K  «mwi»  ew  . .•>* t#c*. 

7T*/v  t/#^^  ThP  (*‘ir‘e^*Y  # t>,, 


<MVywA  • 

RP*iA»t'  Hj 


AW.FABER 


l4u>.  v Cvjrvf. 

'T~  . :> 


Lead  a nd 


No  /4o*W  .4#  8rw&‘- 
%,  h*  i€ftfECTiON. 

PERFECT 
N PARKER  PENS. 

ivi • 1 . w* .4, , V v Mji&  »>. 
v,  •“  .'■< 

•'A-^KlVH  '***•'■  * l “ ••«*»•.' »V  !■')  • '*> 

"4  • ».'••:  . 


Stationer 


,v*.v1>v,(>t^oi,Ki  wL 
v*i,\  r4.  t ir  'f<X  V 

**f>rA*  ;\»-  v'  rf*.' 

> f , j A V 

, •MXif~ji.it*  ■*.•*>*'<•  ,*t 
»>£<*  *-  .tfitt,' i 


Mark  tii 


TH^MKlCt#-  lj>. 

IT;* 

V»  aO'^i  s'**)’  fi  ffr'rt1 

j Of  v| ft*  tv  r>t?,r  H\l> t v n it;  • I1V 


the  name  ol 

S%ABER." 
Eslablislted  1761 


ILr  $ 


^ Nn 

Wr  frit 

Is  Carried  Oh  With 
The  Aid  Of 


BARPXft'S  .1  fj rtmWitEB. 


The  B E.-5T  IMJ? 
Adds  Vastly  To 
One's  Con  fort  & 
Security  &.  Costs 
But  Little  More 
Than  The  Poorest 

Carter's1^ 


itjftriffry  ha  xf\t:  x o rjggrjtsx* 


A^f^a^upiny 

as*i  Ociin^  ilfi  i *«-  vC 

^'urk  T^V>tiil  <4  .i£*£  ^ ->r  - c s 

V>  *pt4  eras: 


Duplicating  Device 


Frir-te  pr^t^itf  ;a£r 
•nucft’v-T&f.  £'*pMi  ■$:’*■*&  .ww 
stencil*  ettb^*  cyj*sw#ix£* 
wn;tt5i  . .-. :•- •*  . ‘ : r ;. . / 


rr  saves 

Time.  Trouble  and  Expense. 


NEOSTYLE  COMPANY,  96  Church  Street,  New  York. 

Branches— 225  Dearborn  St,  Chicago;  92  Franklin  St.,  Boston;  22  S.  10th  SU  Philadtlphi*. 


■AS~JliE.iL  IlOLIltAV  mum 


LIFE  AND  CHARACTER 


A Special  Holiday  Collection  of  Fifty  Drawings 

Bv  W.  T.  SMEDLEY 

Accompany  tog  Tsui  by  A-  V*  S*  ANTHONY.  Biographical  Sketch 
try  ARTHUR  HQ£3JiR,  a&J  Portrait;  Quarto,  Clothe  Graacn**>tjJ,  55  CO 

Nm  yjrt\Nt  ;lh*V  . ifi..^eLlH^v\y  ..pU^rytr  ‘ioyight  mto  Arnimcati  *iXe  . ? harder  *r  tHatt 

Ah..  •■T'fiw •W>iiVi*'oyi ; /£|*r*V<t»t*  Ins  - U*>t'  nork  >huukl  l**  ».»uc  ,-i 

RRj»XvW  u&fci  V«C*  jjjC.  -jwi^nv 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York  anti  London 


3 Styles 

>)C  SUXfMHO  fZ»$  J-JtffSWvtr 

i *>%+*  V 

» ^ tt  J**$  ?& 


♦Voffct,  Cairdeiv  i. J, 


HORTHA  fID 


Planetary^'  Pencil  Poinlsr 


JT  «v»try 

' j * K”  f sr , ,'  ^jfc.  V^y  ‘<,Vr  ^ -Fix. 

M 'XtkjtJt* Kiikj&J  * ..  vSy 

' •;•.  *•>;■ 

A.S.  »&£  CPKPA.TY, 

• Aj  A-  ‘ **i±k *******  A4.', 

• ■/>  .►§ tX  \. 


MALtQAV4iX£4M^HIf?UN£. 


'^JKjN  'U>  -u,  <J~iM  .<J>  sjl 


MARVELOUS 

INNOVATION 

IN 


Construction 

Compactness 


Durability 

Tabulating 

Speed 

AND 

VISIBILITY 


The  I niJt'f  I'Aleut  Mai  Uu^ 


U.  S.  MAIL  CHUTE 


rtuibh's  {/tut  to  do  tbi<  til  tin y 

StiiVif  of  l/otw  huildiiiri 

All  rnodctn  office  buildings  use  it. 
All  loft  buildings,  hotels  and  apart- 
ments ought  to  Many  do.  You  need 
it.  See  about  it  now. 

For  information  as  to  installation, 
estimate  of  cost,  etc.,  address. 


The  Cutler  Mfg.  Co. 

t»A  h&ntecs  and  sole  ruk'Btfs.'  f: 

CUTLER  BUILDING.  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


Don’t  imagine  that 


are  all  alike.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Some  never  look  well  Some  look 
well  at:  first  but  soon  give  out  be- 
cause not  honestly  made.  Others 
look  well  at.  first  and  cootin 
took  well  because  they  are  hottest- 
k made.  We  guarantee  our  floors 
against  all  defects  that  may  ever 
arise  from  faulty  material  or  work- 
manship, and  our  guarantee  isga&t. 
We  can  satisfy  you  on  this  point. 
We  could  not  afford  to  do  this  un- 
less we  did  our  work  well.  A U 
we  ask  is  that  tire  floors  have 
reasonable  care.  We  furnish  w&x 
and  brushes  for  keeping  floors  in 
order.  We  will  tell  you  all  about 
these  tilings  ii  you  w ill  write  i 
( dual': >gue  five 

WOOD-MOSAIC  CO.,  Rochester,  fCY. 


I -Of* b/»'.V-t  t ffWi  i \ «< 

FlREfM  ACt-  MANTELS 


Colonial 


ORNAMENT u BRICK 


Elizabethan 

Empire 

Renaissance 
Old  Vienna 


Ours  it rc  (be  best 
Our  customers  so  •; 


y When  • y*  d*  v Mb;  iJ.lt  j; 
; retry yh-;  sen*  i ( if:  VuVj;  ft 


and  other  *<>  l*^> 


i PH1LA.  & BOSTON  FACE  BRICK  CO. 

rim  j iherty  Square-,  Boston,  Mass. 


.1  UifiT'-  ,iitA  A 'W-Tfliil  reWft ' *t  Uy+rt***  tJMft 

,V>  bctir.t  *#!<■  ■ ■ »*>.  o.,lw.y,n  .-»t  *&.; 
. .-r  • • ■ . O'  r .vid. '.'C^ -»>.*♦,  «r. 

M . (>»il»..o,Vi  .■  . .1.0'  iT  .r 

i. w q In  1*’»  t 

. a*«>**i«*r) 

, i.  * too  4»jan>u  ♦*/  n«> 


MAKING  A BEAUTIFUL  HOME 


»<au  i (Ho.u«  o. 
t h 

: / 1 


4 oioMUl 


HA  HP  Mi'S  MA  GA  ZISE  ADVERTISER. 


Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

give  soft,  hantm#HU:L  <iitd  dur  cost  50  per  cttnr  less  than 

.1!.’  • yy*o efkwiw  and  pre  paittL  -pe  iinvunpatahly  more 

veot  d«caj  in  the  <vaod.  rn  ^ beautihiL  and  wear  quite 

' ^ as  long — ftfnger  in  vrarm, 

d ins  v.\  : d«y  climates. 

” Wood  treated  with  Send  for  Stained  Wood 

< 'b'MMdr  b Di)f  HiiiQ  Cf  b>  samples  i:y  coloisi  and 

C&fmi}  Dnimui/y.  color  combinations. 

W IV,  atvlkk,. ) SOiee  Sc.,  tv  Y 

Agents  id  all  Central  fkrtnt*.  SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer.  7 3 Kilby  St..  Boston,  MtM. 


Otu J>  &,  im  <;oLf.  ArrUiRwU  *Vi  NF.W  *TKfcCT,  NKW  TORS. 

• : •.  : ‘ \ , • Onpinefl  from’ 

\ • £ i ‘university of  Michigan: 


1 


Digitized  by 


Gck  igle 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER'S  MAG  A USE  ADVERTISER. 


In  the  little  South  Amerh-^m  flepuMid  of  TJrutfUity  i»  the  Inrfh. 
place  of  1'itb'jg  Company's  Extract  The  tactory^uhic  h in  &6S  consisted  «4f 
©ty*  &rivall  workshop,  now  occupies  a whole  foW  in  the  vicixii ty  of  the ric& 
earth  fields,  where  tYcsluicaa  of  raw  n^tenol.cie^xilincss  and  ecoxiOTty 
of^workhni,  and  scientific  experience,  unite' to  produce  the  ex  lx  act 
which  the  world'*  /doctors.  nvir6e*7hou4cKeeper*:and  cooKjs, 
stamp  by  then-  umveraal  approval  a&  being  . unapproached m 
concent  ta  t i i> n , f 1 n vo r and  efficacy 


COMPANY’S 


Perfection  in  Daylight  Load- 
ing Film  Photography  is 
reached  in  the 


Hawk-Eye 

Camera. 


Hawk-Eye  film  rolls  are  only  half  the  size 
and  weight  of  other  daylight  loading  rolls. 

Hawk-Eye  perforated  films  automatically 
operate  a register  which  shows  just  how  far  to 
turn  the  winding  key  for  each  exposure. 

Errors  in  cutting  up  Haw’k-Eye  films  for 
development  are  made  impossible  by  the  perfo- 
rations between  each  section  showing  precisely 
where  to  cut. 

Hawk-Eyes  use  plates  or  films.  Fine 
lenses,  accurate  shutters,  perfect  construction. 

$5.00,  $8.00,  $9.00,  $15.00,  $25.00. 

C+iAkgut  /re e to  .1  Address. 

BLAIR  CAMERA  CO. 

Formerly  of  Boston.  Rochester,  N.  1. 


A Perfect  Revolver  for  $4.50 


FOREHAND  ARMS  CO. 

Vervcittrr,  Plats..  U.  S.  A. 


CAtaLooue  race. 
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iiAHrm  ? .1 m z f.\K  a n rmtmn r 


THE  SIGHT  OF  A BOX  OF 

LOWNEY’S 


RIPE  FALL  EFFECTS 


I inspires  young 
and  old  witli 
pteasaiU  .ah-- 
tieip&tteQi, 
'Thett  pvf£i 
deitaious  con- 
fectiom  are  a 
whotesainc  a* 
well  as  a de- 
lightful lux- 
ury for  every- 
body* 

SMALL 
M TRIAL 
m PACLCACR, 

I /V  STAMPS. 


Tpil  tvH’fv  Tv  as  whip  a Vii  carriage 

ilc-fgn  ;*» M‘i  « < «u-i i ilCE'oi.  :T.-  1 It'  r/‘  is  lit  fruit 
' »iil  Ilh')/  itiv’.u  1 1 sh'.W  ihj^l  ill 

vylMi’N  ;ii  i Mien..  The 
ele\ci  ongmihi  v.  rmtiu-r  TlT/-PU<  correct  firvuerus 
>ii|u?rl>.tiinslE  show  tin*  - result  of  iiv#  f 31$  years’ 
*wy:e  to.  a rnaSi  j-,n t M ister  iliemclu  that  cv 
lends  to  the  four  qunrtvtvaf  the  g'lohe. 

;S\lrL*]y  interest  aiotuh  would  prompt  you  to 
st*t  :wt;  prUikulors.  All  iiujmric^  1%  letter  *•>  in 
pvTSMn  iritci%enl]y  attemled  to;. 


1 'JiarfcMtf  ijtsytrr^^-wie  semi, 

§Pp  W-<  -Abb.,  i.'  .1  (ft  >h>*?  $ i .&)  % p jji* . iv.yi-  *.f  .Hi  ( • 
fHii.  :lh.y.  $yLiHL  - t>e|b*etcd,  ;f r e<* ; i r* 


THE  FRENCH  CARRIAGE  COfllPAMV 

8?J  arid  SO  Summer  &4, >•*■.•>-  :ia$v-. 

FE8PI:<.\M>  f.  PnSNCW.  KosW,  Wass, 


WALTER  M.  LOWNEY  GO. 

Dept  H,  BOSTON. 


Four  Books  Illustrated  by 


Special  New  Editions  have  been  prepared  for  the  Holidays  of  Three  Famous 
Books  Illustrated  by  EDWIN  A.  ABBEY,  with  Decorations  by  Alfred  Parsons. 

THE  BOOKS  ARE: 

“ Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Robert  Herrick  ; **  ,v  The  Quiet  Life,” 

V'crse:,  by  Ans.kfw  M akve i.  and  others.,  with  Prologue  and  Epilogue 
by  Austin  Dote-o*-;  ;•  **  Old  Song'S,”  a Collection  from  Mutpen.-us 
sources.  A rftsf/ea/ty . Prinicd  on  Superfine.  Paper,  Lar#<  ' Quarto, 
Chlh,  Ornana.ta!.  $4  00. 

ALSO: 

A New  Hobday  Ediiicm  of  Gor.os umih  “ She  Stoops  to  Conquer,” 
’’ Eh  Draw  ings  by  Mr.  Akbe x,  Lurev  Quarto,  Ho/Ii.  Ornamental  «s  nr,. 


HARPER  6 BROTHERS,  Publishers.  New  York  & London 


HAjif’KK '$  MAG'JLZtyE  AjpVtCRTfyXll 


GELATINE 


For  Wine  Jellies.  Blanc  Mange.  Charlotte  Rnsse. 

Our  rulT^riwa  Celtline  I*  llie  inom  convenient  for  Canal}  uw«,  ••  It  require*  much 


THE 

FOOD 

ELEMENTS 


i>l  t*V«p)SS;TbjT;  •<* 

||  pel  % 

wiri-  tMV  i*J  tv-eL.  A # 

Wutf  favUup lltf  UKp 

imia,  caM.lv  JiKii>c4.  A pcfkcl ' 
ii&w}  yur^itwc  H>r  Jttiis.-  Cd)i 
.hi;  j'n  £rtv  n:ct.  *1' 

i*r  v/ulLcn  * 

vsiilti  uft  v.§> 

J-eoa  ui  -itii'ntM;  »*)>;  .icat.-r  y:5*o  * . 
•1'WS  fliii  'iij  FmisW  j)M -Nx  •icms  '■% 

% .jv;v  p/Vsjst^  H/sa  pi  »Hi  ojaii  i 


MADE  IN  AMERICA, 

IS  Jc4.:<r,r.  «s  EMWi&t'  i'Fufl 

scurvy  i w['  w (‘  jjl 

>*  i’ 

oliilr  I i-  V'V*”- ij 

I tv  omt  oar*  or«T  r»*dt,vn,fW 

t-MUltO  to  I'MAitterAliOft  £>  uj»  d 
a .dWcriwlnatlttg.  fiubtic. 

fle*l  families  n*e  U.  On-  " 
sate  »i  best  dubs  cafeft,  aiM 
baUte  jrver.vwtntf^T 
The  yrt**at  vintage  Is 
UftJvreiatfy  pieasittg  *V»Q 

PUA5ANT  WL'.rr  wine  CO. i >ir-^ 
Bole  Maker*.  Hheime.  N.Y 

Sold  t>r  V.  B KM  <1  CO  , Non 
S.  S PIERCE  CO..  Boston 
and  nil  Respectable  tiffac  Pan 


SAMH 'AS  M.  ! FOOD  CO 


J Ui'KRl  fstli, 


*‘  OM  A»rdQtJi  <*0  , ^U».u>er  V*  ?*’ 

* ' T > \»&£rxnt  :.iX*xJh-  Jtbv  >^T 

• : 

' 

•ir > » ?.  > . j »t . ^ »♦  f.v; r*  £ • 'piryi.  \&i  r 

1 1 op  •V/vir^.vVt  \fe 


^spt  jk»r  &i&\£4h*i*ifc  p)#  **#&&{  ( ' 4 \*&  M'akV * ft* 
t'r^' ',  1 Hw.v"  Mti'ki  V-'JjV  *MU  -»0C>* 

■inf  isrt>i}i\fl .’vtt/uj -*  !•  ..' £xi<f^V-.m  1U«Tu-*(  vt<'- 

E.  ft,  OiJRKEE  & CO., 

5 ‘Xa^rtqgfnd  &jsrr,  * - N«(  Yn/t 


?t#  ^ mAt.TW/ 
$SS  Atlii&Tt  .DOS' 

:SffSTfWitt  ,SHrt 

mnmr  Mm* 

W-stip-OftnA,  ;-ij 

if  acm  'f  wiijBa  ,• ; ■ I 
i SWA±S.  j*wu  at 
V^BAH.  fOP  U*:  ,. 


I'm  doming  Ma 
I dotahe  DOttk 


NEW'YOBK 


lUMV^TH  M oU«t*  KW i <«t/VT  MWtfWTl 


HARPER'S  MAGAZ1XE  ADVERTISER. 
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Where 
the  Battle 
is  really  Won 

The  author  of  “With  Kitchener  to  Khartum” 
points  out  that  the  wonderful  battle  of  the  Atbara  was 
really  won  in  the  workshops  of  the  Sudan  Military 
Railway.  The  difference  between  Wolseley's  failure 
and  Kitchener's  success  was  a difference  in  prepara- 
tion— not  courage. 

We  see  this  same  difference  in  Newspaper  Adver- 
tisers. Out  of  ten  men  who  have  the  pluck  to  spend, 
there's  not  more  than  one  with  the  patience  to  plan. 

Our  interest  in  a Newspaper  Advertising  cam- 
paign centres  in  the  workshop  stage.  If  you  are  of  the 
one-in-ten  kind,  with  a serious  problem  and  a serious 
purpose,  let's  confer — but  before  the  battle. 


N.  W.  AYER  & SON 

Philadelphia 


Newspaper  Advertising 
Magazine  Advertising 
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Digitized  by 


Go  igle 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


uiRren  f:  n.ta.izisi;  ADveunstH. 


Delicious  Desserts 


A Dainty 


The  morning  meal  i*  Apt  to  set  the 
paoe  for  the  day.  If  dainty,  simple 
Sj  and  sufficiently  nutritious,  one 
% leaves  the  breakfast  table  with  a feei- 
•jjj  ing  of  Well-being  that  fortifies  for 
$ the  day's  duties. 


Cream  of 
Wheat 


contains,  in  greater  proportion  than  ® 
any  other  cereal,  the  elements  neces-  f 
sary  to  brain  and  muscle  making.  It 
absolutely  pure,  having  all  waste  $ 
arid  indigestible  products  eliminated  ¥ 
in  the  process  of  preparation,  § 


n>  St'liP  That 

above  trade  mark 

,W  ON 

£VE.»V  fACKAOt. 


Pictures  Free 


;i  Ask  your  grocer  to  show  you  our 
i|  elegant  views  of  Northwestern  Scen- 
ts ery,  one  of  which  he  will  give  with 
each  purchase  of  two  packages. 
fl  They  are in  fine  gravure.,  size  i 5 by 
5 17  inches  ~ in  ho  '/sense  cheap, 

*oft,  beautifully  toned  pjctn  tc-s, 
j|  mounted  on  dark  «***$,. ^nifosffy 
appear  on  the  stateliest  wall,  and 
yWko&t mark  or  advertising  of  any 
iorb 

i C%t*rt  or  *rttf  at  cp., 
v|*'  r****H*t**Vlsi  WUm. 


BAHPMWS  MAGAZJSE  AlJVEJlTlSh’n, 


4GLE  LIQUEUR  DISTILLERIES,  ^ 

RHEINSTROM  BROS.. 


Manufacturers  of 

irs  Ea^Ic  Maraschino  Cherries 

Eagle  Crystallized  Liquors 
iyrr^s  Eagle  Popular  Cocktails 

Eagle  Brandies 

NOVpNA  RYE 

< America's  Whiskey,) 


ttuver*  art*  advised  to  avoid  taking  imitations 
of  our  goods.  thot  The  Eagle  »>f  "Eagle 

f i.nit'lir  l i • v t } f r i »■  ' i I ntt  oa.'k 


Liqueur  i>it*  title  He#"  tj  on  each  package. 


Write  for  handsomely  illustrated 
cutatogm.-,  printed  in  color*.  trs* 
for  the  asking. 


EAGLE  UQlfEUK  DISTILLERIES. 


RHEINSTROM  BROS.,  Cinuoutii,  C.  S.  A. 

W»niu  St,  *52  *73  Ettt  rrtw*  St 


WINEXPOS? 


Gold Seal 


and  realize  how  difficult  it 
is  to  find  any  good  cigars? 


America’s 

Best 

Champagne 

“SPECIAL  DRV.'* 

, “BRUT,"  for 

k American 
||  People 

H A Pure  Wine  fermented 
in  the  Bottle 

^ Tlie  Vintage  pteced 
v\l>;  on  the  market  this 
vf  season  is  part icu* 
/Hr  tarty  pleasing. 

for  sate  by  all  leading 
Grocers  and  Wine 
m Merchants, 


A S.*l  id  .S»|v  s*r 


H.  & Co. ; U^ir.nvofC^,  Aid. 

Thv  Amer .Tobacco.  Civ. . Successor. 


UHBANA  WINE CO.URBANAJfX 


VAN  BIBBER 

Little  Cig  ars 

arc*  really  good  li title  cigars — for  a short  smoke  ! 

Have  you  ever  tried  them  ? 

[r  \%  nor  an  e\ften^\c  experiment; -10  for  25 
cents.  They  are  trade  of  the  very  best  tni parted 
whale  tobacco  a fid  never  Vary-  in'  cjiutity 

A?d  vow ..dealer  for  theme  or  send  '25  cents 
. (ia:'pos^.g,'..statnp.S'-  for  trial  bundle 'ol  1 0,  in  neat 
• 


Dlaitizedb; 


.□ri-glrdl  from  • 

"yNIVElsft^  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER’S  MAG-AWE  ADVERTISER. 


Turkish  Baths  for4  3 Cents, 

,^TTliatB  i The  best  of  all  bath  cabinets 


j™—-  is  now 

ImyK  sold  at  makers  prices  direct  to  the  user. 

' ’VS  • :]  ; Soid  even  lower  than  the  inconvenient 

v ,/  .'  ; ; I-  affairs  that  are  advertised  for  this  see- 

' vice.  A tight*  double-walled  room,  rub- 
**w|§iSH  her  coated  inside  and  outside,  and  fitted 

jffijaBMB  with  a door.  Made  so  that  merely  tip- 

StOBfl  ping  folds  it  into  a 6-inch  space.  Hand- 

some, convenient  and  strong. 

v . ./  kmV  With  this  cabinet,  Turkic,  medicittd 

* Ml"  httha  may  bt  tkfcen  «t  home,  the  s»m«r  is 

Turkish  Bath  w ms.  The  wm  in  rhret?  cent* 
V ’ per  btth.  Nvthlflg  else  is  *o  effective  ih  keep- 

ina  The  hh>o4  pure-,  prevcttti(tg.«>ekne«&,  stopping 
colds  «t\4  curing  most  ehntftic  Nothing 

ft,  else  necotnplishw  perfeef  eiewsllihws,  >0 

=■■  »h«  romplexiop,  go q uickfy  quiets  the  nerve*  and 

rests  me  ured<  The  h hhh  of  TrtrVi&h  hikthing 
fcevi»  the  mind  and  body  up  mfce  vigor. 

The  R&cimc  Cabinet  i&  guaranteed  \q  bt  the  b&st  one  on  the  Wz  sell  on  ap- 

proval* to-be  rehimed  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory*  Sold  direct  to  v?sm  at  from  $5,  to 
Jf.7^  express  or  freight  prepaid,*  alcohol  stove*  vaporizer  and  face-^tiunung  attachment  in- 
eluded.  Send  t-ordav  for  oa*  handsome  ittt&lraUd  catalogue,  and  order  immib^U 

RACINE  BATH  CABINET  CO., 

Bos  U,  RACINE,  WIS. 


LIFE  SIZE  DOLL 


" Babies  Clothes  will  now  fit  Doilie,’5' 

fc<«n:  & pi* 

vr,-'  carafe 

rJLo*,  ...  ‘ tbfr-Arf  Fut*ciC«f<AV; 

J&r v ’ ’**  ^rviiucitjutt:*  *\y 

C\'.>S§  n»d.ir  y 

V?  :'*$:>*&£  ‘ :•  r ^cv-.-  tiK>*i 

v > *•  V r «.< . « u Cv  < fi  ♦ <?  y 

1$'  "•  .•-<£?-  •’  if 

' :U?  *.*rV4?  a»»*ht. 

’ . - THie  J>o/i 

- • M)  fri.  'hj*  v*I1*0eVl 

u nn  T-mf-r,  fc* 

*rf »»»«*!  <yi!t '*>/'>*, 
e : * ; Thif  n'k»yr<Hi : u^i 
; ’ - 1“  a r*c$\  Urii? 

I frtTvri).  viUt 

. ' - i nulr 

* Mi  tV’J  ,rt<»c*V  Hj 
r**if  T 

• £}p*9teVl)i\~fN&+  yft/ip 

V *.  linUfr  ill. ' tiMUt,,. 

' t»<iti-hhntr  ilus* .;  (jipUi 

• ; Ip  wiamt 

2}  V ' 11  tv  ft  TT.N'U-O  • 

^ Vi  U i ft**; fh  il , ftjfrtr;  v.<  f»  U 

iii&w 

tiilraW  W :&;:Urf  -44'u' 

:,  Hftve  tmr  Attf  p^&HIC  !>&»«;  ' 

Jri’§5vlTCiiT<^ 

R.n>rA  . Avjttie  ^Ut  |I0 >r«LC6«Pk^r  KX*T,i,':'  'f  °i 

35  Cr^tA.  60  C«nt*. 

ART  FABRIC  C0.f  3^  White  SL  N.  V 

T rade  jnppjud  ~uy  FLrdt  & Xvi>4g^p^  Jf . V. 


US  puritv  and  exquisite  od.or  make  ft  delight- 
ful, soothing,  beneficial  and  fetrt-stnng  for 


TOILET  and  BATH 


While  it;  qxtels  any  25-«nt  Soap,  it  sells  at 
W cents,  iVlade:  In  the  largest  c^tjliisiyeiy 
toilet  soap  factory  in  the  world,  by 


BUTTERMILK 

isyi . £$#)  T-0 1 L E T S OAP 


COSMO  BUTTERMILK  SOAP  CO 

U I K'  ii  m ii  e A 


mspjar.i  mavasisb  a o ybkfibbb. 


A Jgggggjilj  BATH  ROOM  FOR  $5. 

30  DAYS  PREE  TRIAL 

7Lts-  \at  \ 

» BATHS  \ Oeach  \ HO 


, . iUO. 

Russian,  Mineral,  Mcdicvtal  a Ad  Prrftunetf 

En'&ousrd  by  ao-.&o  VaxHtctAtti* 

CliR£S  HheiimAU stn.  IVenraigta*  l&prl&Cd,  (>»vpev 
IfitomnU,  And  *0  fciooo,  Skin.  pet**  ««tf  ttUfe*? 
Dtetwts.  WlM  break  *»  the  wor»t  c©M 


QfTAHA^T!BK.— ttwebv  ei^y»Wl^;4m^ipabl3ietA  to  be  exactly  an  repre«ejitcuf 
in  **rt vry  rejuti^vi  und  to  jj$K**  each  *sr  «kutm*r 

fcfnnrtcd.  W »>;  *&***/  AM**  te>/  $tii)pl«te. 

d ut Ptac&ic  Tfev  ,FAw*  *to  *V*&r  »i>*!«r.  *<tc. 

luixl  cor  T)  day*  frtftii  tide : nublf^tb*'*^q  **  di^nGbid^oxiOn* i>ur $1*.**  Hteam* 

inic  .-ttfocbrooni^  IdtKf*/  Tho  AwdAfcl  i*  *fii*fcrWti>i*>M)pr*s  cv^ttnR  fw1ii  iv 

$12  A tji<> l fOHJ  A ^rH&.-Jfor  .lj *>ofc  *inr  ;*r  tt  lCtf/AH  Vflik 

R«.VlJ'rV,^  \VV  1^  f«i'l  a|-‘  tr.viinK»i»i,i4  &<V>1  yive  40  r^Mtlve  jvhr  Ttni  fcimnui 
•buy  *t  stkttOMH  «r  \ Mi; \&i ~ lif^art:  nf  Olva p I U<et-  am  jf#i* oi  aar 
prlL't,  Ufidwi  niA  touj  « ?lmi)  i 'eithciuT  Adar^«„ 

jpi  e.  jfc SSVKljB  1,  i/0:<  f*  BACK  BOSTvN,  HASJb, 


ijv  (! 


djgfcf'tV 

HI  g£T  O MJT  ET  E~  EJP  ET  V 

8«  Sit  1 W {tyT*  fjL  ,JXt  Wr^k  » Jg  F.  -for h • •>, 

•jp  .™  M ® *S&  W HHR  w . ■ Bi  iRPfKMMK-  yjiu^-bvrt*-* 

• .lie  il’.f  i-j  f-tirt't  A',-;w! 

t-ij-  -•(* »hr,  H«ui>  *iid  VT^vObs  VA)  A^S.1  f.i:i«  tWrtl&J  upon  ttur  j^iiruTpW'tiiii+. . )*9t*ttiU.jire  lifctyiix.  **<? 

Fite»U4*^«r*0c.«Bi>.ar/.'-'i*‘p«rTi  W UOKJt  AN  i CTK,Ct'l  ,A  V10.N,  it»  i tkrfi  Out  w.finm'r  ul  *ft,K.k  nuvy  ^.yi  lie  l'«\/.  :*t 

14  trnjt^V*  -r- V»>ur^U<.  Vjv>^  to  siM;  jf{efrt(r  rjMt«>u|ujn^  .cftrtrt,-  l*uf.  ttn'-  iT^55f*A«w^tjn.- 

T'*n»f:AjjVjfi>V- ■'i4»ttpn£>  ^ikicV  ah  Vm»t'vtfi*ii  <»V  |>o«»|ktfe  & the  J;lecr»»f-ft«U1,  .«*  Scrvt>>oi-ccf 

ii’A'rkc'N  l'  1‘K  woijjfi iunmiKivtacc  Hit.  v/i.eiu  oiU;Qt‘J*rs'  l;at-(V>i'>i1v  ■ it  lw  thrrn  upvti  *F»e  BK^wi  'uWf  . di* 

• •,\(ft»«t,v^H‘''  tv»* y t#»b<^«i  *rl»VT»ii<v!A,»‘V'.iii.1  (»«>  t>i  risspo^Ai  ’wWt  ra\f»tiaj>i,5  ;jnil  inwmptj^ui*.*,  **,  '■  U^rnAlftW'ifiit in*  -iVrC  ’ 

Motel  iit-i,«  <i<.iia»ii‘->*i  ■ * v fc f {•«_UNd*'o«  BK-vT.  ‘ H'<  d .«  not  t<i*  ♦•rtj-*.  our  Kcwedlv  »vfL*ryu»i  aid^l^' 


» Vo«r\crinl  > n»y  hvin*-t  y.iu  ±Mi  \\u\iitivii\c :Hrt  tnir  tto  N6]U XfX-f*0 RCR:  Ttifel k A>k»n.  W*  sirm!  -ilii*  t*.?,.  *».  .•••••»-.  » 

•Onn>-:LlOrty*««;-A5y<l^''R?y'*r.j»*'i  «*\v  We.  y».t«-  VBf  *»e  f^vortbly  mi{Trw*p4  wifi)  A^r  n 

«.  v > v ••>.' •<■,*.  ; Ritovt  v-ti.  v. tit  ly.-  s..fj--tiHO%t  u-  nvt*.*- ♦»>tf  tj,  i.ilc-<Avmg  ..t»»  ^n*«vu  »*v  ‘lit  v'tnrcfu!  tc.ut.A->i<v  “I  rc>:*M<r  n ■■.■*, 

fcEOflGe  A.  COBWIN,  ir,  jttut  vt» -itOl;  1 ».  >fh. u v. Hcii  »\^5'  tuyar.  fji^  u*?  «if  N^F^V’E  l ORCII,,  ftdrt  eihAuAUMl  cv«ry  wijtia  ci*^'w,d  rt&icfffyx*. 

„v»u  otv  v’v.,^  ..  . ri.-iu-M o* > t^tcuvuix'  Sy»«iit<jnts.  SVt hctinv.c* 4 lArnfM?  »;f  - er 

)*ifVB4:taiiV^fc(lr  >y<04  «yi*>  •rii.*,.. I j A> 

I*  r ?.  ',  ! . >•  ii  » , >‘ .•  trvaiotv  l7:^i>f>‘'  »..••!< ; V v*-. •.-., , rJf  ';  C,  - > •'••,  of  5?t-.*u««»ry , t ftUuiitos,  < ^ rte.-v,  >.)4i;*v  » . .-  < .•- 

'•.  ■•:-.•  ■■•  SV.  t:i:  ,.n»  UI---I  •» *.  IW-.11.S*  •«  f«*  .>■■.:;:*■ -w.-m.-  pe.-.iti^r  V -o  !>c  HU!  5y't»P«C'fJiV  af  T*T'AH  ATT  ■■‘O' 

?iV,r>  Mi!.*  - ‘ . I ■ »i  -4,  t^i  »i!  iron. t! Ami  vi.'  inv},.  R( Hji  • ! M ...  “ i i!  JV;-itcti:i*oo  (Rft'.i V*t  up<vn  tn  N Sf\kVh>ttfttJ(X.  v -a  .*  r 

'.v'  •■’•  - *: . > v *;•*>•  y:  .>;;:K, ■ •*  ' • • ;1^;K'V v*n’  **•*>  ■**'.*  '-•  *'•  / -~ 

.4»^>V-aV;-.  v* yjg»y£. vi[ V-T^* *- ;rkr^'n‘',fViK-\:.  •>- ■'. - .:■ : v ;'■*  . v ■ ; 


JeV:'  TOf-  ow...  fi«f  ts-wi/tf. 


OOfii'METALWochers 


m WW  isift 

f K* 

si*- fiYii  ainl  liafttf  Fwmr  Odcaj^cry 

i*  ■-&?£•'$&' * ■ v. 

^9nJ.  a ; A« i f > 

fckfc**  >?.  Xr»-*fr>  **  :. . 

•*eNcc*-  mm.  co»o*.nv>. 

a?u  .syvdAir  '* 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER 


ALL  DRINKS  MADE  SPARKLING 


TRADE  MARK 


The  Greatest 
Invention  of  the  Age 

For  home,  club,  travelling, 
picnic,  and  hospital  use. 

PERFECTLY  SIMPLE 


Tiny  steel  capsules  of  liquid  car- 
bonic-acid gas,  and  a bottle  prepared 
for  their  reception. 

Liquids  may  be  aerated  in  a minute, 
without  rising  from  the  chair. 

Tablets  and  Syrups  for  mineral  and 
fruit  drinks  of  all  kinds  furnished. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  A CENT  A GLASS 

ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  THEM. 

W rite  for  Booklet . 

Bottles,  complete,  $1.50  up. 

Bottles,  complete,  $2.50  up. 

(Quarts.)  \ 

Sparklets,  box  of  10,  - 25c. 

Sparklets,  box  of  10,  • 40c. 

THE  COMPRESSED  GAS  CAPSULE  COMPANY 

Broadway  and  Twenty-Fifth  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Digitized  b', 


Gck  igle 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HA  Hf'ZR  S MA  GA  ZfXp  A 1)  V&ftT!$EB< 


YOUR 

HAIR 

NEEDS 

Nourishment 


. at  rend  Jiisi a*  3 fvU.ro  o<yr>J s 
%ht  ’ aiii\  Arts tf jfeife  \\  * :*ms*r\ 
ehftif- xmr ■ ii)\& . sbs»\>*%  n<  to 
a 'iteartSvjr growth  at  , fji* 
r^t^; ';? They-  &<#d  4 Kurr  D*>>J 
Men  X <:£} r j »/»f.cs  < Niifr  tetyrtm 
U^it,  xkaj  fo-’tp  ouf  Jigi.it 

aiuY  a* r>  *vH>t  lv  jlit-  JuU.tr  Korn*.^ 
Dt  , X Irt 

al<tf  t>ee«l  a.  lujt  irt*A . . • 

RHODE’S  HAIR  TONIC 

i5  & i l e "iW i { «>r.  i h < 1 

Milder,  it  W * 

info  rfcfrisIvVng  t»4Tct  n ?' 

It  (Hen »s  the  atejlp.  mahfcfe  ht^UU  ry  tw<ls%  ytow^taftitcir  frii/)  4*^4 
promotes  the  growth  U>  rorreolhii.'  ilif*.*a;x»u  couu‘Vr,  o - - 

retard  prow  Uo  •.  ; :/  ..  ':./•  ■>  ’ ;-t-  :'  1 -" 

Mane  lending  physicians  ti»  0;icA$iVui>**^.»&5  it 
J lundrtda  pH  people  have  itWi  ljHrt»4riilv<I  nr,  »ifci>  vnr . 

Ask, for  booklet,  “ The  HAIR. — Itl  Structurt, 
Disorders,  *iut  Pr«#er%atJkm.” 

»if  ttor  i^t>.  ft?.’;, 

Xe*j$  oj*  fc*mro«fi  *1  Ww;  &*4***iW%«*l  '■ 

vmum-  pha mM%  zw  x 


ttt  ^n*w)MTii  >r« 

El  5*5HWS  j 

Mj/**  fl 


BALDNESS 
ALWAYS  FOLLOWS 
DANDRUFF 


CUTICURA  SOAP 


l£  ''fcfttjit&*  xlw  .mnsfi  nt  t3i*figiixln(r  eruptions.  euch  &a 
pr'Avj'l^v  hUdrtiwtet  re*i,  mitrlb  fptii  oily  skin,  »ir>\  ihiu. 
>n»(  t^jlUv^  -Uatr..  itching' •$«*!.¥  eo»lp^,  and  baby  blemished. 
i i) i.  r The;  ih tlanltil.  $>r  5 lu^gisb  csoadiiioo 

f yf  the  V*<t\r»s 

'••  • • ' eowpnondfcd  tn  xo  h*  nwopiimV: 

uR»titiry luisr tEi'er *fc J«',  Wp4 

^n-1  lw*(W.  ?i«iefHc>r  fore  urn  nr  donU‘«(c Unwever 
artruHjvitt.  i*\o  ht  With  H for  sil  th%  pon>t)>e*  nf  t),e 

toriet;.  •■& ittwi  wA  xmrwn*tf  Tbtt«  .tt  comhtnes  In  C»ir*i  «t 

O ;s«i  — the  Barr  *tl\\  crnni^tei.- 

Icitui  Aihfrjtfrtf ; t And  bttbf  # ,»»p  ta  U»e  world. 

ftolil  tbrouRhont  th#  WArtfl.  TotTtn  Coil'.,  Sole  PVop*..  Pwtoo.  9r  ttow 
•0  fY«*err*,  Pcuclfy,  »pu  0«‘»uUfy  liie  Pkin,  Hctlp.  »od  Hfcif/'rtf*. 


COKE  DANDRUFF  CURE 


•$ffv'aiL  £)tiv  jF^F'-.i^^^sdS-V- :Ai *>n<iy  ! 

•'  -VI  «!«  i N ru>{  <'U’  C yo*,:-.  | |j  - r-?«:  < »M  ■,_•:• 

>i thv  uuntl jifi on  a ri/i thKh* <?V  ‘ 

/•  ,-  - .,  • . t.  . '.••••  ■ ••■•  '•■.  _•  . " 

...  - /’  - ■.  ■;•  ■-;. .;.’!v->--''-v  ’•’•  ':'V  .*  .'V* 

A.  R.  8RF..TER  CQ  , is  L«  SifcjlMI.  Chicago.  HI. 


HA  RPfSR'H  MAVAZtyE  ADVBRTISKR 


DOCTOR  **P0STUM 


(h  a Hurry? 

$ Ur  Some 

; ■ ■*  r 

§*  Grape=Nuts 

yjp£  in  some  Milk  or  Cream 
?JC  ami  a delicious 
Meal 

s®  is  ready* 


CtjUifbe  Exprrhine*  i*i  Mexico, 


Some  a ear?,  ago  J wcMlto,  a «:i ty  df  Me*ic«v 
svlu;  tv  I irUToasoiV  mv  . odtfoy  ,Ti'o\V*«ni:e 
•.*0riS4tleri»ib!v  \ * . • / . 

v ut  Aixoji  tKni  oVo(vd>i  .niy  p&jfofc  btyauK 

*67  j A 

iw.-’&IF  rbiy:  aod  I • stirTere^*’ <fc$A 
VOifl  u»f ..  ;t  Wrtjf  ' .;,  1 ' KVp>  .0*0/  fomveVAr . 

v iUj  rt«fy-'btevk  VoVuF;  >>Vs<.’  ;-te<f)Qre'  i‘  Mi 

xtliep  4 U fio.wo,  . 

fliHl  14.  $£S£  aDd;'-;^ook'  cp  .wil 

■ J psic t<**r1  Vc-w;  -City, a<  i;j<ty 

frxtor]  who.-  .'ViMltm  . Fo^d . 

• ••  • • : 

% i li  e r t of T.xti  ;a  M Irvxoft  #-jf>i ifrlisivr  rJiumefl 
Ii>r  iv  a \TtV  tl l*^v  ihcL 

•mafcfes  %£. 

{ fcyv**  fcfcc'D  auireiy  caret}  surd  am  m per- 
SeiSt ReafrtMn  whrjfcwtfy.  Am -a  regular-  nite** 
Pds*’om 

•V  ;,.  .w  j,  . i-  ! m -O  p\  V.i*(tr.;:  a • 

l^rfjrj  .;.,i  ‘disorder  that  ar&es  itnm. 
7 for X prescribe  Posttirni  Several' 
‘•ctfini  iiu^iiyes’a  ffjebdydUb  ty#  Doctor  Pustiw 
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THE  OXYQONOR 


This  'Oil  is  prepared  by  »«  improved 
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Moliur  ;-Gii  ala-ay?  ^rves  iAtisfacmry  -tfk; 
iulls  • b£c$U)&e  of  its  perfect  dizc^xjbilhy 
and  the  fact  that  it,  may  be  cc# mnu^u^K 
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BLOOD  POVERTY 


*Tis  the  worst  kind  of  poverty.  The  step  ceases  to  be  elastic 
and  firm,  the  heart  beats  fight  and  unsteady,  the  nerves  become 
irritable,  and  exercise  causes  great  fatigue,  ft's  a poverty  touch- 
ing ail  die  forces  of  fife  and  affecting  ail  ages,  ft  prevents  the 
infant  from  gaining  in  weight,  makes  the  older  children  languid 
and  lifeless,  and  keeps  the  parents  weak  and  pale.  But  Scott’s 
Emulsion  of  Cod-Liver  Oil  with  Mypophosphites  will  change  this 
poverty  to  riches,  for  it’s  fust  the  food  Nature  needs  to  make  red 
cells  for  the  blood  and  it's  also  the  vcrybest  tonic  for  the  nerves, 
ft  brings  a good  healthy  color  to  the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  circu- 
lation improves/  all  parts  of  the  body  are  better  nourished 
and  the  old-liMe  strength  and  vigor  return.  Delicate  children 
especially  should  take  Scott’s  Emulsion  all  through  the  winter. 
*?They  withstand  the  cold  so  much  better,  have  more  resistive 
power,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  escape  much  sickness. 

Shfc*  oo  j all  JLruegUb.  SCXTTT  & BOWNE,  OietnUi% Yorfc^ 
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BLINDNESS 

’REVENTED  AND  CURED.  V 


PREVENTED 

Dr.  Williams'  Absorption  Treatment ! 

WO  KNIFE!  NO  'RISK! 

fttfnd  ■ fat  ttmi  JtknikU‘Vot 
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Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup 
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Twenty-flve  Cents  a Bottte 
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A <H^cr ipt i ve  1 bt  of  oyer  300*3 
unies  with  portraits  oi  authors, 
.be  sent  to  aiif  address  on  receipt 
Tfcn  Cents?  in  stamps.. 


The  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment, 
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Drs.  Starkey  & Paten, 

IU2  Girard  StM  JRoOtn  “P*’'  Philadelphia,  Pa 
San  Fcanctuco,  CxL  Joccfnio,  Can. 
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ACTS  GENTLY  ON :V:v 

-VS.UVER#^ 

^AND  BOWELS: 

Ij III  SYSTEM 
j|!|  EFFECTUALLYs 
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:Ol,dS.He*  & FEVERS: 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


Some  Interesting  Fall  Books  to 
be  Examined  at  Your  Book  Store 


FICTION 


A KENTUCKY  CARDINAL.  By  James 
Lane  Allen.  New  Edition.  Ill’d.  Cloth, 
i6mo,  $i  oo;  Half  Calf,  $2  OO. 

AFTERMATH.  By  James  Lane  Allen. 
New  Edition.  Cloth,  i6mo,  $i  oo ; Half 
Calf,  $2  oo. 

MACKINAC  AND  LAKE  STORIES.  By 

Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.  Illus- 
trated. Post  8 vo,  $i  50. 

RED  POTTAGE.  By  Mary  Cholmondeley, 
author  of  the  44  Danvers  Jewels.”  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

A MOUNTAIN  EUROPA.  By  John  Fox, 
Jr.  With  Portrait.  Post  8 vo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

THE  ENCHANTED  TYPE- WRITER.  By 

John  Kendrick  Bangs.  Illustrated. 
i6mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

COFFEE  AND  REPARTEE  and  THE 

IDIOT.  Ill’d.  1 vol.  i6mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 


HE,  SHE,  AND  THEY.  By  Albert  Lee. 

Ill’d.  i6mo,  Cloth.  Ornamental.  $1  00. 

A CONFIDENT  TO-MORROW.  By  "Bran- 
der  Matthews.  Illustrated.  Post  Svo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

IN  OLD  FRANCE  AND  NEW.  By  Will- 
iam  McLennan  Illustrated.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  $?  50. 

A PRINCE  OF  GEORGIA,  and  Other 
Tales.  By  Julian  Ralph.  Illustrated. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

THE  PRINCESS  XENIA.  By  H.  B. 

Marriott  Watson.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

WITH  SWORD  AND  CRUCIFIX.  By  E. 

S.  Van  Zile.  Ill’d.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

THE  SOWERS.  By  Henry  Seton  Merri- 
man.  New  Edition.  Illustrated.  Post8vo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

KIT  KENNEDY.  By  S.  R Crockett.  Illus- 
trated. Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


Biography  6 Letters  | H istory  6 Travel 


ADMIRAL  GEORGE  DEWEY,  a Sketch 
of  the  Man.  By  Hon.  John  Barrett. 
Illustrated.  i6mo,  Cloth,  $i  25. 

LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD.  By 

Frederick  Bancroft.  2 vols.  With 
Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  $5  00. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  DREYFUS.  By 

G.  W.  Stef. yens.  Frontispiece.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  $1  25. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JAMES  D. 
DANA.  By  Daniel  C.  Gilman.  Por- 
trait and  Map.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SIR  ALGERNON 
WEST.  Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
$3  00. 

LIFE  OF  GENERAL  N.  B.  FORREST. 

By  John  A.  Wyeth,  M.D.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  Cloth,  £4  00. 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  : His  Homes 
and  His  Households.  By  Leila  M. 
Herbert.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth. 
(In  Press.) 


THE  KLONDIKE  STAMPEDE.  By 

Tappan  Adney.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

HISTORIC  SIDE-LIGHTS.  By  Howard 
Payson  Arnold.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN.  By  Hon. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

THE  PHILIPPINE  EXPEDITION.  By 

F.  D.  Millet.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo, 
Cloth,  $2  50. 

THE  NORTHWEST  UNDER  THREE 
FLAGS.  By  Charles  Moore.  Illus- 
trated. With  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
$2  50. 

TO-MORROW  IN  CUBA.  By  Charlfs  M. 
Pepper.  With  Maps.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth, 
$2  00.  , 

HAWAIIAN  - AMERICA.  By  Caspar 
Whitney.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo, 
Cloth,  $2  5a 
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FRANCO-AMERICAN  SOUPS 

are  as  good  as  care  and  skill  can 
make  them. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN  SOUPS 

are  honest  goods,  honest  from  start 
to  finish.  Everything  about  them 
is  above  board. 


FRANCO-AMERICA  N SOU  PS 

are  packed  in  quart,  pint  and 

§ pint  cans.  All  leading  grocers  sell 
them,  Watch  for  our  trade-mark 
on  each  package. 


THE  FRANCO-AMERICAN 
FOOD  CO. 

Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J. 


OUR  BOOKLET; fR.ANGO- AMERICA*  SOUPS  - HO®'-  THEY  ARE  MADj,’ 
^ILl  Be  WAittb  FREE  ON  APPLICATION:.-.  W*-: 
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CHAPTER  mi 


By  Roag&ir 


The  mttc&y&ion  pf  Vanilla  flavoring  ioi^:  extract,.  which  she  defaced  was  superior  to  the 
Ainericr^awd  its  history  are  inseparably  connect*  ■ Fttmc-h  produci;  SUe.to.ld  her  friends  >uul  so  the 
ed  with  the*  jc^ph Rurne tt  Company  of  Boston,  demand  grew  in  Boston.  Then  orders-  came: 
As  a ma tipr-  of  fact,  the  dectlopmect  of  tins  from  Ke'w  Voik  and  elsewhere,  so  from  vhi* 
industry  throt{glix>ut  the  world,  is  due  more  to  stnuil  Uegiuuing  thf  business  grew  all  over  the 
this  famous  house  than-  to  any  other  qu  cither  railed  Stoics  and  throughout  the  cieilixed 
hemisphere.  world. 

lh  jS$g  Mr-Josapb  Burnett  was  the  leading  With  the  growth  j)f  the  industry , cam*  sU 
druggist  of  Boston,  with  his  place  of  basilicas  sortsot  competition,  hut  the  encroachment  of 
jo  Trempnt  Street  At  that  time  the  oiily  ex-  business  mate  were*  never  fierce  ouprigU  to 
tract  of  apy  triad  made  in  America  was  a cheap  swerve  the  company  from  tt&  ..$**&  principles, 
extract  of  If  »k?d  , * . The  artifices  of  yherm 

^ rior^  ^ tnwer  qiiahtic^ 

procure*  ramM*.  ^ ’ ' ''  • ■ ^ * v ctt  m*  nit  picture  any  • 
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rani  11a  b<LmY  cut  them  '•  >;-  ‘ gerous  h,v.:}  pyi.sc-urm* 

jp  and  put.  them,  in  a dusturcc labelled  “Va 

inen  bag  ready  for  use  S ain}i  J>xtr«Cl;v,  In  many 
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SCJ^l-ITZ  beer  is  as  good  a*  a looks.-  > k no  lihkiea  impurity,  yet  a 

fle&i  may  look  almost  as  ivdi'and  stilt  be  \af  ouhe;utb.{ub 

The  impurities  .ti*fc. fo.tra  uf’  bacteria. 

Th$f  f itii>iViriance  lies.  In  thfc  jjivt  a.  saccharine 

product,  A few.  may  in  a month  become  millions. 

That's  why  we  brew  Schllu  beer  in  air  tight  caldrons.  That’s  why  we  cool  U 
in  filtered  air,  why  we  ti Iter  the  beer*  why  we  sterili/fc  ev$ry  bottle.  The  slightest 
taint  of  impurity  is  entirely  impossible. 

All  this  expense  adds  nothing  to  looks  «>r  all  coni^Tli  Ifcf 

knowledge  that  Schlitz  Iwer  is  healthful 


It  .has  the  flavor  of  certainty, 
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